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PREFACE 

T  IS  THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  WORK  to  make  a  complete 
record  of  the  status  of  North  American  horticulture  as  it 
exists  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  work  dis- 
cusses the  cultivation  of  fruits,  flowers  and  garden  vegetables, 
describes  all  the  species  which  are  known  to  be  in  the  hor- 
ticultural trade,  outlines  the  horticultural  possibilities  of  the 
various  states,  territories  and  provinces,  presents  biographies 
of  those  persons  not  living  who  have  contributed  most  to  the 
horticultural  progress  of  North  America,  and  indicates  the  leading  mono- 
graphic works  relating  to  the  various  subjects. 

It  has  been  the  dream  of  years  to  close  the  century  with  a  comprehensive 
index  to  American  horticulture,  and  for  a  long  period  the  Editor,  therefore, 
has  collected  notes,  books,  plants  and  information  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  work.  Before  the  active  preparation  of  the  manuscript  was  begun,  a 
year  was  expended  in  making  indexes  and  references  to  plants  and  litera- 
ture. Every  prominent  plant  and  seed  catalogue  published  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  has  been  indexed,  and  the  horticultural  periodicals  have 
been  explored.  A  dozen  artists  have  been  employed  in  various  horticul- 
tural centers  to  draw  plants  as  they  grow.  Expert  cultivators  and  botanists 
have  contributed  on  their  various  specialties.  All  the  important  articles 
are  signed,  thus  giving  each  author  full  credit  for  his  work,  and  holding 
him  responsible  for  it. 

The  work  is  made  first-hand,  from  original  sources  of  information. 
So  far  as  possible,  the  botanical  matter  has  been  newly  elaborated  from 
the  plants  themselves ;  and  in  all  cases  it  is  specially  prepared  directly  for 
this  Cyclopedia,  and  is  not  the  work  of  copyists  nor  of  space-writers.  In 
many  of  the  most  important  subjects,  two  authors  have  contributed,  one 
writing  the  culture  and  the  other  the  botany;  and  in  some  cases  the 
culture  is  presented  from  two  points  of  view.  When  it  has  been 
necessary  to  compile  in  comparatively  unfamiliar  groups,  the  greatest 
pains  has  been  taken  to  select  authentic  sources  of  information;  and  the 
proofs  always  have  been  submitted  to  recognized  specialists.    In  fact, 
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proofs  of  every  article  in  the  work  have  been  read  by  experts  in  that 
subject. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a  truthful  picture  of  American 
horticulture,  by  describing  those  plants  which  are  or  lately  have  been  in 
the  trade,  and  by  giving  cultural  directions  founded  upon  American 
experience.  Therefore  the  Old  World  cyclopedias,  which  represent  other 
horticultural  floras  and  other  methods  of  cultivation,  have  not  been  fol- 
lowed. Species  which  are  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Old  World,  or 
which  are  mentioned  prominently  in  horticultural  literature,  but  which  are 
not  known  to  be  in  North  American  commerce,  are  briefly  recorded  in 
smaller  type  in  supplementary  lists.  The  object  has  been  to  make  the 
work  essentially  American  and  wholly  alive. 

Particular  attention  has  been  given  to  the  tropical  and  sub -tropical 
plants  which  are  now  being  introduced  in  southern  Florida  and  southern 
California.  These  plants  already  represent  the  larger  part  of  the  cultivated 
tropical  flora;  and  a  knowledge  of  them  will  be  of  increasing  interest 
and  importance  with  the  enlargement  of  our  national  sphere.  The  work 
is  intended  to  cover  the  entire  field  from  Key  West  and  the  Rio  Grande 
to  Quebec  and  Alaska. 

North  America  is  a  land  of  outdoor  horticulture,  and  the  hardy  fruits, 
trees,  shrubs  and  herbs  are  given  the  prominence  which  they  deserve.  In 
most  works  of  this  character,  the  glasshouse  and  fanciers'  plants  receive 
most  emphatic  attention. 

Since  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  of  permanent  value,  descriptions 
of  varieties  are  not  included ;  for  such  descriptions  would  increase  the  bulk 
of  the  work  enormously,  and  the  information  would  be  out  of  date  with  the 
lapse  of  a  few  months  or  years.  If  the  work  finds  sufficient  patronage,  it 
is  hoped  that  a  small  supplemental  volume  may  be  issued  annually,  to 
record  the  new  species  and  varieties  and  the  general  progress  of  horticul- 
tural business  and  science. 

The  illustrations  have  been  made  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  Editor  so  far  as  possible,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  publishers.  No  trade  cuts  have  been  purchased.  In 
various  confused  groups,  copies  have  been  made  of  old  prints  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  the  original  or  native  form  of  a  plant,  and  thereby  to 
illustrate  the  course  of  its  evolution ;  but  credit  is  given  to  the  source 
of  the  illustration. 

The  point  of  view  is  the  garden,  not  the  herbarium.    The  herbarium 
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is  the  adjunct.  In  other  words,  the  stress  is  laid  upon  the  plants  as 
domesticated  and  cultivated  subjects.  Special  efforts  have  been  made  to 
portray  the  range  of  variation  under  domestication,  and  to  suggest  the 
course  of  the  evolution  of  the  greatly  modified  forms.  Garden  plants  are 
worthy  subjects  of  botanical  study,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  neglected  by  systematists.  It  is  desired  to  represent  the 
plants  as  living,  growing,  varying  things,  rather  than  as  mere  species  or 
bibliographical  formulas. 

The  Editor  desires  to  say  that  he  considers  this  book  but  a  beginning. 
It  is  the  first  complete  survey  of  our  horticultural  activities,  and  it  is 
published  not  because  it  is  intended  to  be  complete,  but  that  it  may 
bring  together  the  scattered  data  in  order  that  further  and  better  studies 
may  be  made.  A  first  work  is  necessarily  crude.  We  must  ever  improve. 
To  the  various  articles  in  the  work,  the  teacher  of  horticulture  may  assign 
his  advanced  students.  The  Editor  hopes  that  every  entry  in  this  book 
will  be  worked  over  and  improved  within  the  next  quarter  century. 

Horticultural  Department,  ^*  BAILEY. 

College  or  Agriculture  of  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York,  I>cc<rmber  SO,  1839. 
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Sta.,  Stillwater,  Okla.  (Oklahoma.) 
Moon,  Samuel  C,  Nurseryman,  Morrisvllle,  Pa. 

(Trees for  ornament.) 
Mdnson,  T.  V.,  Nurseryman  and  grape  hybridist, 

Denison,  Tex.    (Grape  culture  in  the  South. ) 
Mvnson,  Prof.  W.  M.,  Horticulturist,  Me.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Orono,  Me.  (Maine.) 

•Newell,  A.  J.,  Gardener,  Wellesley,  Mass.  (Cer- 
tain orchids. ) 
Norton,  J.  B.  S.,  Botanical  Assistant,  Mo.  Botan- 
ical Garden,  8t.  Louis,  Mo.  (Euphorbia.) 

•Ooston,  Colin,  Gardener,  Kimball  Conserva- 
tories, Rochester,  N.  Y.  (Dendrobium.) 

•Oliver,  G.  W.,  Gardener,  U.  S.  Bolanio  Gardens, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Many  articles  on  palms, 
aroids,  succulents  and  rare  plants,  and  much  help 
on  proofs.    Alstrcemeria.    Amaryllis. ) 

•Orpet,  Edward  O.,  Gardener,  So.  Lancaster, 
Mass.  (Many  articles.  Border.  Cyclamen.  Dian- 
thus,  and  certain  orchids. ) 


•Peacock,  Lawrence  K.,  Dahlia  specialist,  A  too, 

N.  J.  (Dahlia.) 
•Powell,  Prof.  G.  Harold,  Horticulturist,  Del. 

Exp.  Sta.,  Newark,  Del.  (Cherry.  Delatcare.) 
Price,  Prof.  R.  H.,  Horticulturist,  Tex.  Exp. 

Sta.,  College  Station,  Tex.  (lexas.) 
•PuRDY,   Carl,  Specialist   in  California  bulbs, 

Ukiab,  Calif.    (Californian  native  plants,  as 

Brodia-a,  Calochortus,  Fritillaria.) 
Rane,  Prof.  F.  W.,  Horticulturist,  N.  H.  Exp. 

Sta.,  Durham,  N.  H.   (New  Hampshire.) 
•Rawson,  W.  W.,  Seedsman  and  market -gardener, 

Boston,  Mass.  (Cucumber.) 
•Rrasoner,  E.  N.,  Nurseryman  and  horticulturist, 

Onoco,  Fla.    (Many  articles,  and  much  help  on 

extreme    southern    horticulture.  Cmsalpinia. 

Coeos.) 

•Rehder,  Alfred,  Specialist  in  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  (Botany  and 
culture  of  most  of  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.) 

•Roberts,  Prof.  I.  P.,  Dir.  College  of  Agric, 
Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Drainage.  Fer- 
tility. Potato.) 
Rolfs,  Prof.  P.  H.,  Horticulturist,  8.  C.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Clemson  College,  8.  C.  (Florida.  Egg- 
plant. ) 

•Robe,  J.  N.,  Asst.  Curator,  U.  8.  Nat.  Herb., 
Smithsonian  Inst.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Agate.) 

Rose,  N.  J.,  Landscape  gardener  to  New  York 
City  Parks,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

•Rowlee,  Prof.  W.  W.,  Asst.  Prof,  of  Botany, 
Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Nymphaa.  Nar- 
cissus.  Salix.  Definitions.) 

•Sargent,  Prof.  C.  S.,  Dir.  Arnold  Arboretum, 
Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  (Abies.) 

•8COTT,  Wm.,  Florist,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  (Acacia.  Cy- 
tisus.  Convallaria.    Cyclamen.   Smilax,  etc.) 

•Scott,  Wm.,  Gardener,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.  (Berto- 
lonia  and  other  dvarf  tender  foliage  plants.) 

•8emple,  James,  Specialist  in  China  Asters,  Belle- 
vue,  Pa.  (Aster.) 

•Shinn,  Charles  H.,  Inspector  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, Univ.  of  Calif.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  ( Cali- 
fornia. Fig,  etc.) 

•Shore,  Robert,  Gardener,  Botanical  Dept.,  Cor- 
nell Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (  Various  articles,  as 
Acalypha,  Bedding,  Marguerites,  Dichorisandra, 
Fittonia.) 

•Siebrecht,  Henrt  A.,  Florist  and  nurseryman. 
New  York  and  Rose  Hill  Nurseries,  New  Ro- 
chelle,  N.  Y.  (Dracana  and  various  articles. 
Much  help  on  rare  greenhouse  plants,  particularly 

orehUls.) 

Simonds,  <).  C,  Supt.  Graceland  Cemetery,  Buena 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  (Cemeteries,  in  article  on 
Landscape  Gardening.) 
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Sungerland,  Prof.  M.  V.,  Asst.  Prof.  Economic 
Entomology,  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
(Insects.    Insecticides. ) 

•Smith,  A.  W.,  Cosmos  cultivator,  America*,  Oa. 
(Cosmos.   Moon  ftotc  ft.) 

•Smith,  Elmer  D.,  Chryianthemum  specialist, 
Adrian,  Mich.  (Chrysanthemum.) 

•Smith,  JaredG.,  Dlv.  of  Botany,  Dept.  of  Agric, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Nearly  all  palm*  and  va- 
rious genera, ax  Centaurea,Cerastium,  Cotyledon.) 
Spencer,  John  W.,  Fruit-grower,  Westfield, Chau- 
tauqua Co.,  N.  Y.  {Grapes.  Help  on  impor- 
tant fruits.) 

8tarnks,  Prof.  Huoh  N.,  Horticulturist,  Oa.  Exp. 

St  a.,  Athens,  Oa.  (Georgia.) 
•Stinson,  Prof.  John  T.,  Dir.  Mo.  Fruit  Exp.  Sta., 

Mountain  O rove,  Mo.  (Arkansas.) 
Taft,  Prof.  L.  B.,  norticulturist,  Mich.  Agric. 

Coll.,  Agricultural  College,  Mich.  (Heating. 

Hotbeds. ) 

"Taplin,  W.  H.,  Specialist  in  palms  and  ferns, 
Holmesburg,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Culture  of 
many  palms,  ferns  and  foliage  plants. ) 

•Taylor,  Wm.  A.,  Asst.  Pomologist,  Div.  of  Po- 
mology, Dept.  of  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Nuts.) 

•Thompson,  C.  H.,  Assistant  Botanist,  Mo.  Botani- 
cal Garden,  8t.  Louis,  Mo.    (Many  genera  of 

Caeli.) 

"Toumet,  Prof.  J.  W.,  Biologist,  Ariz.  Exp.  8ta., 

Tucson,  Ariz.    (Arisona.  Date.) 
Tract,  8.  M.,  Biloxi,  Miss.  (Mississippi.) 
•Tract,  Prof.  W.  W.,  Seedsman,  Detroit,  Mich. 
(Cabbage.) 

"Trelease,  Dr.  Wm.,  Dir.  Mo.  Botanical  Garden, 
8t.  Louis,  Mo.  [Aloe.  Apiera.  Gasteria.  Ha- 
worthia.) 

•Thicker,  Wm.,  Specialist  in  aquatics,  Dreer's 
Nursery,  Biverton,  N.  J.  {Aquarium.  Aqua- 
tics.   Nympham.  Nelumbium.    Victoria,  etc.) 

Troop,  Prof.  James,  Horticulturist,  Ind.  Exp.  Sta., 
Lafayette,  Ind.  (Indiana.) 

Turner,  Wm.,  Gardener,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
( Forcing  Fruits. ) 


•Tcttle,  H.  B.,  Cranberry  grower,  Valley  Junc- 
tion, Wis.    (Cranberry. ) 

•Underwood,  Prof.  L.  M.,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  N.  Y.    (Bo/any  of  all  ferns.) 

•Van  Deman,  H.  E.,  Fomologist,  Parksley,  Va. 
(Date.) 

Vacohan,  J.  C,  8eedsman  and  florist,  Chicago 

and  New  York.    (Christmas  Greens.) 
Voorhees,  Prof.  Edward  B.,  Dir.  N.  J.  Exp.  8ta., 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  (Fertilisers.) 
Waldron,  Prof.  C.  B.,  Horticulturist,  N.  Dak. 

Exp.  Sta.,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.    (North  Dakota.) 
•Walker,  Ernest,  Horticulturist,  Arkansas  Exp. 

Sta.,  Fayetteville,  Ark.      (Annuals.  Basket 

Plants.    Watering. ) 
Watrous,  C.  L.,  Nurseryman,  Dee  Moinea,  la. 

(Iowa.) 

•Watbon,  B.  M.,  Instructor  in  Horticulture,  Bus- 

sey  Inst.,  Jamaica  Plain,  Moss.  (Colchicum. 

Cuttage.    Forcing.    House  Plants.) 
Watts,  B.  L.,  Horticulturist,  Tenn.  Exp.  8ta., 

Knoxville,  Tenn.  (Tennessee.) 
•Wauoh,  Prof.  F.  A.,  Horticulturist,  Vt.  Exp. 

Sta.,  Burlington,  Vt.  {Beet.  Carrot.  Cucumber. 

Lilium.  Pentstetnon.  Salad  Plants.  Vermont.) 
•Webber,  H.  J.,  In  charge  of  Plant  Breeding 

Laboratory,  Div.  of  Veg.  Phys.  and  Path., 

Dept.    of     Agric,     Washington,     D.  C. 

(Citrus.) 

Whitney,  Prof.  Milton,  Chief  Div.  of  Soils, 

Dept.  of  Agric,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Soil.) 
Whittkn,  Prof.  J.  C,  Horticulturist,  Mo.  Exp. 
Sta.,  Columbia,  Mo.  (Missouri.) 

•Wickson,  Edward  J.,  Prof,  of  Agricultural  Prac- 
tice, Univ.  of  Calif.,  and  Horticulturist,  Calif. 
Exp.  Sta.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  (Almond,  Apri- 
cot, Cherry,  Grape,  etc.,  in  California.) 

•Wiegand,  K.  M.,  Instructor  in  Botany,  Cornell 
Univ.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  (Coreopsis.  Cordyline. 
Cy perns.  Draeatna.) 

•Wymak,  A.  P.,  Asst.  to  Olmsted  Bros.,  Land- 
scape Architects,  Brookline,  Moss.  (Dirca, 
Epigaa,  Halesia  and  other  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs. ) 


II.    PARTIAL  LIST  OF  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  ASSISTED  BY  READING  PROOF, 

AND  IN  OTHER  WAYS 


Andrews,  D.  M.,  Nurseryman,  Boulder,  Colo. 
(Native  western  plants, especially  new  hardy  Cacti.) 

Ball,  C.  D.,  Wholesale  florist,  Holmesburg,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  (Palms.  Ferns.  Foliage 
Plants.) 

Barker,  Michael,  Editor  "American  Florist," 
324  Dearborn  8t.,  Chicago,  111.   (Many  sug- 


Bassett,  Wm.  F.,  &  Son,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 
(Hibiscus  and  other  plants.) 

Berger  &  Co.,  H.  H.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (Japa- 
nese and  Californian  plants.) 

Blanc,  A., Seedsman  and  plantsman,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.    (Cacti.  Novelties.) 

Breck  &Sons,  Joseph,  8eedsmen,  Boston,  Mass. 
(Portrait  of  Joseph  Breck.) 
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Bcdlono  Bros.,  Pickle  makers,  Providence,  B.  I. 
( Cucumber. ) 

Clark,  Miss  Josephine  A.,  Asst.  Librarian,  Dept. 
of  Agrie.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ( Information  as 
to  species  since  Index  Keirensis  ) 

Coates,  Leonard,  Napa  City,  Calif.  (Fruit  Cul- 
ture in  California.) 

Coville,  Frederick  V.,  Botanist,  Dept.  of  Agric, 
Washington,  D.  C.  (Suggestions  as  to  con- 
tributors.) 

Cowen,  J.  H.,  Horticulturist,    Ithaca,   N.  Y. 

(Colorado.) 

Day,  Miss  Mary  A.,  Librarian,  Gray  Herbarium 
of  Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  {Rare 
books. ) 

Dkane,  Walter,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (rarious 
botanical  problems.) 

Devron,  Dr.  G.,  Amateur  in  Bamboos,  New 
Orleans,  Ln.  (Bamboos.) 

Dock,  Miss  M.  L.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  (Bartram.) 

Dref.R,  H.  A.,  Seedsmen  and  plantsmcn,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  ( Many  and  varied  scrcicrs,  espe- 
cially in  aquatics,  ferns,  foliage  plants  and  rare 
annuals.) 

Eoan,  W.  C.   Amateur,   Highland    Park,  Ills. 

( Plants  of  exceptional  hardiness. ) 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Nurserymen,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.    (Hardy  plants.) 
Ganomg,  W.  F.,  Prof,  of  Botany,  Smith  Colleg... 

Northampton,  Mass.  (Cacti.) 
Halliday    Bros.,    Baltimore,    Md.,  Florists. 

(Azalea.  Camellia.) 
LUPTOK,  J.  M.,  Market- gardener,  Gregory,  L.  I. 

( Cabbage. ) 

Makepeace,  A.  D.,  Cranberry  grower,  West  Barn- 
stable, Mass.  (Cranberry.) 

Manda,  W.  A.,  Nurseryman,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
( Orchid  pictures. ) 

Manning,  Jacob  W.,  Nurseryman,  Reading,  Mass. 
(Dried  specimens  of  herbaceous  perennial 
plants.) 

Manning,  Robert,  Sec.  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.,  Boston, 
Mass.    (  Biographical  sketches. ) 


Mathews,  Wm.,  Florist,  Utica,  N.  Y.    ( Orchids. ) 
May,  John  N.,  Florist,  Summit,  N.J.  (Florists' 
flowers. ) 

Meehan  &  Sons,  Thob.,  Nurserymen,  German- 
town,  Pa.    (Hardy  plants.) 

Pierson,  F.  R.,  Nurseryman,  Tarrytown  -  on  - 
Hudson.  N.  Y.  (Bulbs.) 

Powell,  Geo.  T.,  Pomologist,  Ghent,  N.  Y. 
(Important  fruits.) 

Rider,  Prof.  A.  J.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  (Cran- 
berry.) 

Robinson,  Dr.  B.  L.,  Curator  Gray  Herbarium  of 
Harvard  Univ.,  Cambridge,  Mass.  (Various 

articles.) 

Scoon,  C.  K.,  Fruit-grower,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
(Cherry.) 

Sears,  Prof.  F.  C,  Wolfville,  Nova  Scotia. 
(Canada.) 

Shady  Hill  Nursery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  (Her- 
baceous perennials.) 

Slaymaker,  A.  W.,  Fruit-grower,  Camden,  Del. 
(Delaware.) 

Storrs  &  Harrison,  Nurserymen,  Painesville, 
Ohio.    (  Various  plants.) 

Suzuki  &  Iida,  Yokohama  Nursery  Co.,  11  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y.    (Japanese  plants. ) 

Thorbuhn  &  Co.,  J.  M.,  Seedsmen,  Now  York, 
N.  Y.  (Numerous  important  and  rare  plants, 
especially  annuals.) 

Todd,  Frederick  G.,  Landscape  architect,  Mon- 
treal, P.  Q.    {Hardy  trees  and  shrubs.) 

Vick's  Sons,  James,  8eedsmen,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
( Various  plants.) 

Ward,  C.  W.,  Florist,  Cottage  Gardens,  Queens, 
L.  I.  (Carnation.) 

Webb,  Prof.  Wesley,  Dover,  Del.  (Delaware.) 

White,  J.  J.,  Cranberry  grower,  New  Lisbon, 
N.  J.    (Cranberry. ) 

Willard,  8.  D.,  Nurseryman,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
[Important  fruits,  as  Cherry.) 

Wood,  E.  M.,  Florist,  Natick,  Mass. 

Wright,  Charles,  Horticulturist,  Beaford,  Del. 
( Delaware. ) 
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Horticulture  is  the  art  of  raising  fruits,  vege- 
tables, flowers  and  ornamental  plants.  The  lines 
of  demarcation  between  it  and  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture on  the  one  hand  and  the  science  of  botany 
on  the  other,  are  purely  arbitrary.  In  this  work, 
the  word  horticulture  has  been  interpreted  liber- 
ally. Herein  are  included  discussions  of  land- 
scape gardening,  and  brief  notes  of  such  impor- 
tant agricultural  subjects  as  Coffee,  Cotton,  Flax, 
and  such  economic  subjects  as  Cinchona,  India 
Rubber.  Forage  and  medicinal  plants  are  men- 
tioned only  incidentally. 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  "THE  TRADE" 

It  is  the  design  of  the  Cyclopedia  to  describe 
fully  all  those  species  of  plants  which  are  in  the 
American  trade, — that  is,  the  species  that  are 
bought  and  sold.  In  order  to  determine  what 
species  are  in  the  trade,  catalogues  of  nurtterymen, 
seedsmen  and  florists  have  been  indexed,  and 
other  commercial  literature  has  been  consulted; 
in  addition  to  this,  specialists  havo  been  consulted 
freely  for  lists  of  plants.  The  work  includes  the 
plants  offered  by  foreign  dealers  who  have  Ameri- 
can agents,  and  who  circulate  in  America  cata- 
logues printed  in  the  English  language:  therefore, 
the  work  will  be  found  to  include  many  species 
offered  by  the  bulb  growers  of  Holland,  and  by 
most  other  large  European  concerns.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  make  a  live  record  of  the  real  status 
of  our  horticulture,  rather  than  a  mere  compila- 
tion from  the  other  literature.  However,  im- 
portant plants  which  are  not  in  the  American 
trade  are  mentioned,  for  they  may  be  expected  to 
appear  at  anytime:  but  these  plants  are  in  sup- 
plementary lists  in  smaller  type.  Thus,  the  sisse 
of  type  indicates  that  Abobra  ciridiflora  is  in  the 
trade,  whereas  Abroma  augusla  is  not.  It  will  no 
doubt  bo  a  surprise  to  the  reader,  as  it  has  been 
to  the  Editor,  to  discover  the  great  wealth  of 
American  horticulture  in  species  of  plants. 

SOMF.SC  LATURE 

The  Editor  has  desired  to  be  conservative  on  the 
vexed  question  of  nomenclature.  This  effort  is 
particularly  important  in  the  discussion  of  culti- 
vated plants,  because  names  become  established 


in  the  trade  and  are  worth  money.  A  plant  sells 
under  a  familiar  name,  but  it  may  bo  a  commer- 
cial failure  under  a  new  or  strange  one.  Since 
plants  belong  as  much  to  the  horticulturist  as  to 
the  botanist,  it  is  only  fair  that  the  horticulturist 
be  consulted  before  wholesale  changes  are  made 
in  nomenclature. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  changes  in  the 
names  of  plants  proceed  from  two  general  causes,— 
(1)  from  new  conceptions  respecting  the  limits  of 
genera,  species,  varieties,  and  (2)  from  new  ideas  in 
the  merely  arbitrary  fashions  or  systems  of  nomen- 
clature. Changes  of  the  former  kind  are  usually 
welcomed  by  horticulturists,  because  they  eluci- 
date our  understanding  of  the  plants,  but  changes 
of  the  latter  kind  are  usually  deplored.  At  the 
present  moment,  there  is  the  greatest  unrest  in 
respect  to  systems  of  nomenclature.  This  unrest 
is,  to  be  sure,  in  the  interest  of  the  fixity  or  per- 
manency of  names,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  -  if, 
indeed,  there  is  any  hope— that  the  system  which 
may  be  adopted  to-day  will  be  accepted  by  the 
next  generation.  In  fact,  the  very  difficulty  of  ar- 
riving at  a  common  understanding  on  the  question 
is  itself  the  strongest  evidence  that  the  systems  do 
not  rest  on  fundamental  or  essential  principles, 
but  upon  expediency  and  personal  preference. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  names  which  are  mak- 
ing to-day  will  persist  any  longer  than  have  those 
which  they  are  supplanting. 

So-called  reforms  in  nomenclature  are  largely 
national  or  racial  movements,  often  differing 
widely  between  different  peoples  :  consequently  it 
is  impossible  to  bring  together  under  one  system 
of  nomenclature  the  cultivated  plants  of  the  world 
without  making  wholesale  changes  in  names. 
Therefore,  the  Editor  has  accepted  the  most  ten- 
able names  which  the  plants  bring,  without  in- 
quiring into  the  system  under  which  they  are 
given.  In  general,  however,  he  believes  that  the 
technical  name  of  a  plant  is  comprised  of  two 
words,  and  that  the  first  combination  of  these 
two  parts  should  be  accepted  as  the  name.  Such 
double  names  as  Catalpa  Cataljia  and  (iUindum 
Olancium  are  the  results  of  carrying  arbitrary 
rules  to  the  utmost  limit,  but  their  ugliness  and 
arbitrariness  condemn  them.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  in  the  names  of  plants,  as  in  everything  else, 
the  roce  will  not  long  tolerate  inflexibility. 
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In  generic  names,  the  syBtem  of  Bentham  and 
Hooker  (Oenera  Plantarumt  has  been  followed. 
This  system  makes  fewer  changes  in  accepted 
horticultural  names  than  any  other,  and  this  is 
considered  to  be  a  distinct  merit.  The  chief  rea- 
son for  adopting  the  British  ideas  of  genera,  how- 
ever, is  that  Index  Kewensis  affords  a  complete 
finding-list  of  species  under  those  genera.  It 
would  be  impossible,  in  a  work  like  the  present, 
to  follow  the  more  recent  system  of  Engler  and 
Prantl  (Die  Natiirlichen  Pflanzenfamilien),  be- 
cause there  is  no  index  or  finding-list  for  the 
species  under  those  genera,  and  to  make  the 
proper  combinations  of  generic  and  specific  names 
for  horticultural  plants  would  necessitate  a  compi- 
lation practically  equivalent  to  Index  Kewensis. 
However,  the  various  contributors  have  been  at 
liberty  to  adopt  their  own  ideas  of  goneric  limita- 
tions, so  that  the  work  will  be  found  to  occupy  a 
somewhat  middle  ground  between  the  British  and 
German  ideas  of  genera. 

CHIEF  LITERARY  AIDS. 

In  the  compilation  of  this  work,  the  Editor  has 
had  access  to  most  of  the  important  world-floras, 
and  to  the  leading  geographical  floras.  In  the 
systematic  botany,  the  greatest  help  has  been 
derived  from  the  following  great  general  works  : 
Bentham  and  Hooker,  Genera  Plantarum  (1862- 
1883);  Hooker  &  Jackson,  Index  Kewensis  (1893- 
1895);  DeCandolle's  Prodromus  (1824-1873)- 
DeCandolle's  Monographic  Phanerogamarum 
(1878-1896,  and  continuing^;  Engler  and  Prantl, 
Die  Natiirlichen  Pfianzenfamllien  (begun  1889); 
Botanical  Magasine  (1786  to  the  present,  and  con- 
tinuing); Botanical  Register  (1815  1847);  Revue 
Horticole,  Paris  (1829  to  the  present,  and  continu- 
ing) ;  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  London  (1841,  and  con- 
tinuing); Garden,  London  (1871,  and  continuing); 
Loddiges's  Botanical  Cabinet,  London  (1817-1833) ; 
Flore  des  Serres,  Ghent  (1845-1880) ;  L'lllustration 
Horticole,  Ghent  (1854-1896) ;  Gartenflora,  Berlin 
(1852,  and  continuing);  Garden  and  Forest,  New 
York  (1888-1897);  Nicholson's  Illustrated  Diction- 
ary of  Gardening,  London  (1884-1887);  Mottet's 
translation  of  Nicholson,  Paris  (1892-1899) ;  Siebert 
and  Voss,  Vllmorin's  Blumengartneri  (189G). 

HOW  TO  USE  THE  KEYS 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  plants,  the 
species  have  been  arranged  systematically,  under 
the  genus,  rather  than  alphabetically.  However, 
in  all  genera  which  contain  15  or  more  species,  an 
alphabetical  index  has  been  supplied  for  purposes 
of  rapid  reference.  The  grouping  of  the  species 
is   founded   preferably   on   horticultural  rather 


than  on  botanical  characters,  so  that  the  ar- 
rangement does  not  always  express  botanical  re- 
lationships. The  grouping  and  the  keys  are 
arranged  primarily  to  aid  the  gardener  in  making 
determinations  of  species.  Every  effort  is  made 
sharply  to  contrast  the  species  rather  than  to  de- 
scribe them.  A  word  of  explanation  will  facilitate 
the  use  of  the  keys.  The  species  are  arranged  in 
coordinate  groups  of  various  ranks,  and  groups  of 
equal  rank  are  marked  by  the  same  letter.  Thus, 
group  a  is  coordinate  with  aa  and  with  AAA,  and 
B  with  BD  and  BBB.  Moreover,  whenever  possible, 
the  coordinate  keys  begin  with  the  same  catch- 
word :  thus,  if  a  begins  "flowere,"  so  do  aa  and 
aaa  ;  and  this  catchword  is  not  used  for  keys  of 
other  rank.  As  an  example,  refer  to  Acer,  page 
12.  Look  first  at  a,  beginning  "foliage;''  then  at 
aa  (p.  15),  also  beginning  "foliage."  Under  A 
are  the  coordinate  divisions  B  and  BB,  each  with 
"yioom"  for  the  catchword.  Under  B  there  are 
no  subdivisions,  but  under  bb  there  are  divisions 
c,  cc  and  ccc,  each  with  "fls."  for  a  catchword. 
Under  o  there  are  no  subdivisions,  but  oo  haa 
four  coordinate  divisions,  D,  dd,  ddd,  dddd,  each 
with  nlvs.n  for  a  catchword,  and  so  on.  In  other 
words,  if  the  plant  in  hand  does  not  fall  under  A, 
the  inquirer  goes  at  once  to  aa.  If  it  falls  under 
a,  then  he  determines  whether  it  belongs  to  n  or 
to  BB,  and  so  on. 

A  diagrammatic  display  of  a  scheme  would 
stand  as  follows: 

a.  Leaves,  etc. 

b.  Flowers,  etc. 
c.  Fruits,  etc. 
c.  Fruits,  etc. 
bb.  Flowers,  etc. 
aa.  Leaves,  etc. 

b.  Roots,  etc. 

c.  Flowers,  etc. 

D.  MarginB  of  leaves,  eto. 
dd.  Margins  of  leaves,  etc. 
C.  Flowers,  etc. 

BBB.  Roots,  etc. 
aaa.  Leaves,  etc. 

PROSUXCIATIOX 

Accent  marks  are  used  to  aid  the  reader  in  pro- 
nouncing the  name.  The  accent  designates  (1) 
stress,  or  the  emphatic  syllable,  and  (2)  the  length 
of  the  emphatic  vowel.  Following  the  American 
custom,  ns  established  by  Gray  and  others,  a  grave 
accent  (  >  )  is  employed  to  designate  a  long  vowel, 
and  an  acute  accent  ('  )  a  short  vowel.  Thus, 
officinale  in  pronounced  offici-wiy-li  ;  microairptis 
is  pronounced  microcarp'-us.  Ordinarily  in  diph- 
thongs the  mark  is  placed  over  the  second  letter. 
Thus,  in  aurca  the  <iw  is  meant  to  have  its  custo- 
mary long  sound,  as  if  written  awe.  Double  vow- 
els tako  their  customary  English  sounds,  ns  ee  and 
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oo.  Thus,  the  oo  in  Bodkeri  is  to  be  pronounced 
a*  in  hook.  In  most  cases,  the  letters  oi  (from  the 
Greek,  meaning  like  to)  are  to  be  pronounced  sep- 
arately :  if  the  »  is  tho  penultimate  syllable  (next 
to  the  last),  it  is  long,  as  in  t/ucco}-dcH ;  if  the  i  is 
the  antepenultimate  syllable  (third  from  the  end) 
it  is  short,  as  in  rhombol-dea.  In  dioleus  and 
monoicu.1,  however,  the  oi  is  a  true  diphthong,  as 
in  moist.  It  should  be  remembered  thut  the  final 
e  terminates  a  separate  syllable,  as  eomtnli-ne, 
vulga-re,  gran -de.  This  final  e  takes  the  short 
sound  of  •',  as  in  uhip. 

These  pronunciations  follow,  in  general,  the 
common  English  method  of  pronouncing  Latin 
names.  However,  many  of  the  Latinized  forms 
of  substantive  and  personal  names  are  so  unlike 
Latin  in  general  construction  that  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  them  cannot  follow  tho  rule.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  biological  nomenclature  is  a  language  of 
itself  thrown  into  a  Latin  form,  and  it  should  not 
be  a  source  of  regret  if  it  does  not  closely  follow 
classical  rules  in  its  pronunciation.  It  has  seemed 
best  to  make  an  exception  to  the  literary  rules  in 
the  case  of  personal  commemorative  names  in  the 
genitive  :  we  retain,  so  far  as  possible,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  original  name.  Thus,  a  plant 
named  for  Carey  is  called  CA-rcyi,  not  Cariy-i; 
for  Sprenger,  Sprcng-eri,  not  Sprcngi-r-i.  The 
original  spelling  (aa  written  by  the  author  of  the 
name)  of  the  masculine  genitive  ending  is  usually 
retained,  whether  i  or  m,  but  the  syllable  is  usually 
pronounced  as  if  the  i  were  single.    Whether  one 


i  or  two  is  used  iu  the  making  of  a  masculine 
genitive,  is  largely  a  matter  of  euphony  and  per- 
sonal preference. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  what  are  understood  to  be 
the  long  and  short  sounds  of  the  vowels  : 


ft  as  in  cant. 
A  as  in  can. 
6  as  in  mrtt. 
i  as  in  met. 
1  u  In  pint. 
1  as  in  pin. 

J  is  often  used 


6  as  in  cone. 
6  as  in  con. 
ft  as  in  jute. 
ft  as  in  jut. 


of  I. 


SPELLING 

The  original  spelling  of  generic  and  spec i fie 
names  is  preferred.  In  some  instances  this  origi- 
nal orthography  does  not  conform  to  the  etymology 
of  the  name,  particularly  if  the  name  is  made  from 
that  of  a  person.  Such  a  case  is  IKcrrilla,  named 
for  Dierville.  Ideally,  the  name  should  be  spelled 
Diervillai,  but  Tournefort  and  Linnreus  did  not 
spell  it  so,  and  a  name  is  a  name,  not  primarily  a 
monument  to  a  man. 

In  accordance  with  the  best  authorities,  the  di- 
graph tv  is  used  iu  the  words  etcmlea,  cierulescens, 
caospitosa,  etesia  :  o-  is  used  in  cwlestis  and  cos- 
lestinum. 

Digraphs  w  and  as  have  been  dropped  from  Latin - 
made  names  which  have  come  into  the  vernacular. 
Thus,  as  a  common  or  English  name,  Spiraea  be- 
comes spirea,  Preonia  becomes  peonia  or  peony, 
Bougainvillaea  becomes  bougainvillea. 
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I.. OF  GENERAL  EXPRESSIONS 

eult  cultivated,  etc. 

diam  diameter 

E,  t   •  ©ftst. 

ft  feet. 

in  inches. 

N.  .   north. 

S.  .   south. 

tn>ii..  tropics,  tropical. 


//.  OF  BOTANICAL  TERMS 


fl  

fig.  ...  flowers. 

fid   .  flowered. 

fr.  fruit. 

A  height. 

If.       .  leaf. 

Iff.  ....  leaflet. 

Its  leaves. 

$t.      .  stem. 

$ts.  .      .  stems. 

ayn  synonym. 

var  variety. 

HI.  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS 

To  aid  the  student  in  the  verification  of  the 
work,  and  to  introduce  him  to  tho  literature  of  the 
various  subject*,  citations  are  made  to  the  por- 
traits of  plants  in  the  leading  periodicals  to 
which  the  American  is  most  likely  to  have  access. 
These  references  to  pictures  have  been  verified  as 
far  as  possible,  both  in  the  MS.  and  in  the  proof. 
A  uniform  method  of  citation  is  much  to  be  de- 
sired, but  is  extremely  difficult,  because  periodi- 
cals rarely  agree  in  methods.  With  great  reluc- 
tance it  was  decided  to  omit  the  year  in  most 
cases,  because  of  the  pressure  for  space,  but  the 
student  who  lacks  access  to  the  original  volumes 


The  figures  given  below  explain  the  method  of 
citation,  and  incidentally  give  some  hints  as  to 
the  number  of  volumes  to  date,  and  of  the  number 
of  pages  or  platen  in  ono  of  the  latest  volumes. 

A  few  works  of  the  greatest  importance  are 
mentioned  elsewhere  by  way  of  acknowledgment 
(p.  xv.l.  The  standard  works  on  the  bibliography 
of  botany  are  Pritzel's  Thesaurus  and  Jackson's 
Guide  to  the  Literature  of  Botany;  also,  Jackson's 
Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew. 

A.  F.  .  .  .  The  American  Florist.  Chicago.  A  trade 
paper  founded  August  15, 1885.  The  vol- 
ume* end  with  July.  Many  pictures  re- 
peated In  "ting."  (14:1524— vol.  and  page). 

A.  G.  .  .  .  AmericanGardenlng.  New  York.  Represeuts 

14  extinct  horticultural  periodicals,  includ- 
ing The  American  Garden  (1*88- 1890). 
Founded  18791  (20:896— vol.  and  pace.) 

B  The  Botanist.  Edited  by  Maund.  No  years 

on  title  page*.  Founded  1639.  8  vols., 
50  colored  plate*  In  each  vol.  ( 8 : 400  = 
vol.  and  col.  plate.)    Cumulative  index. 

B.  B.  .  .  .  Britton  &  Brown.  An  Illustrated  Flora  of 
the  Northern  U.  S.,  etc.  New  York. 
1896-1898.    (3:588  =  vol.  and  page. ) 

B.  H.  .  .  .La  Belgique  Hortlcole.  Ghent.  35  vols. 
(1851-1885.) 

B.  M.  .  .  .  Curtis'    Botanical    Magazine.  London. 

Founded  1787.  The  oldest  current  peri- 
odical devoted  to  garden  plants.  The 
vol.  for  1899  1*  vol.  125  of  the  whole 
work.  Index  to  first  107  volumes  by  E. 
Tonks.   London.    (7690  — col.  plate.) 

B.R.  .  .  .  Botanical  Register  (1815-1847).  Vols.  1-14 
edited  by  Edwards:  vols.  15-33  by  Llnd- 
ley.  In  vols.  1-23  the  plates  are  num- 
bered from  1-2014.  In  vols.  24-33  they 
are  numbered  Independently  In  each  vol. 
There  are  688  plates  in  vols.  24-33.  "An 
Appendix  to  the  First  Twenty-three  Vol- 
umes" (bound  separately  or  with  the 
25th  vol.),  contain*  an  Index  to  the  first 
23  vols.  An  index  to  vols.  24-31  may  be 
found  In  vol.  31.  (33:70  =  vol.  and  col. 
plate. ) 

D  Dana.   How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowprs. 

New  York.    1893.  (298-page.) 

Q.  B.   Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Ulan 
oston.   2  vols.   149  plates. 
F.  C.      .  .  Floral  Cabinet.  Knowles  &  Westcott.  Lon- 

3  vols.,  4to. 


1837-1840 

may  generally  ascertain  the  year  by  consulting  the     p.  e.      .  .  The  "Florists'  Exchange.    New  York.  A 


bibliographical  notes  below. 

An  arbitrary  and  brief  method  of  citation  has 
be*-n  chosen.  At  the  outset  it  seemed  best  to  indi- 
cate whether  the  cited  picture  is  colored  or  not. 
This  accounts  for  the  two  ways  of  citing  certain 
publications  coutaining  both  kinds  of  pictures, 
as  The  Garden,  Revue  Hortioole,  and  Gartenflora. 

(xvll) 


trade  paper,  whose  pictures  sometimes 
arc  repeated  in  "A.O."  Founded  Dec.  8, 
1888.  (11:1298=  vol.  and  page.) 
F.  M.  .  .  .  Floral  Magazine.  London.  Series  I.  1861- 
1871.  Bvo.  Series  II.  1872-1881,  4to. 
( 1881 :450  —  year  and  col.  plate. ) 
F.  R.  .  .  .  Florists' Review.   Chicago.  A  trade  paper. 

Vol.  1,  Dec.  2,  1897,  to  May  26,  1898.  Two 
voU.  a  year.    (4:660-  vol.  and  page.) 
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P.S.  .  .  .  Flora  des  Serre*.    Ghent.    ( 1845-1880. ) 

Inconsistent  in  numbering,  but  the  plate 
numbers  are  always  found  on  the  plate 
ll»elf  or  on  the  page  opposite.  Valuable 
but  perplexing  indexes  in  vols.  IS  and  19. 
(23:2481  =  vol.  and  col.  plate.) 

G.  C.  .  .  .  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle.  London.  Se- 
ries I.  ( 11*41-1873)  Is  cited  by  year  and 
page.  Series  II.  or  "New  Series "( 1874- 
1886U*  cited  thus:  II.  26  :  824  -  series, 
volume  and  page.  Series  III.  is  cited 
thus:  111.26:416.  Two  rols.  a  year,  be- 
ginning 1874.  A  select  index  is  scattered 
through  1879  and  1880.  Consult  II. 
12:viti  (1879),  and  simitar  places  in  sub- 
sequent vols. 

0.  F.  .  .  .  Garden  and  Forest.    New  York.  1888-1897. 

(10:518  =  vol.  and  page.) 

G.  M.  .  .  .  Gardeners'  Magazine.  London.  Ed.  by 
Shirley  Hlbberd.  Founded  I860.  Vols. 
31-12  are  cited.  [42:&T£  =  vol.  and  page.) 

Gn  The  Garden.  London.  Founded  1871.  Two 

vols,  u  year.  (56:  1254  =  vol,  and  col. 
plate.  56,  p.  458  —  vol.  and  page  con- 
taining black  figure.)  An  Index  of  the 
first  20  vols,  was  separately  published. 
Complete  Index  of  Colored  Plates  to  end 
of  1888  in  vol.  54,  p.  334. 

Qng.  .  .  .  Gardening.  Chicago.  Founded  Sept.  15, 
1892.  Vols,  end  Sept.  1.  (7:384  =  vol. 
and  page.) 

Gt  Gartenflora.   Berlin.    Founded  1852.  (Gt. 

48:1470  =  vol.  and  col.  plate.  Gt.  48,  p. 
670=  vol.  and  page  containing  black 
figure). 

G.  W.  F.  .  Goodale's  Wild  Flowers  of  America.  Bos- 
ton,   1886.    (50  =  col.  plate.) 

HBK  .  .  Humboldt,  Bonpland  ft  Kunth.  Nova 
Genera  et  Species,  etc.  Pari*.  1815-25. 
7  vols.  Folio. 

1.  H.  .  .  .  L' Illustration  Hortieole.  Ghent.  (1854-1896.) 

(43:72  =  vol.  and  col.  plate. )  The  volumes 
were  numbered  continuously,  but  there 
were  6  series.  Series  1.=  1854-63.  Se- 
ries II.-  1864-69.  Series  1 1 1.  -  1870-80. 
Series  IV.  =  1881-86.  Series  V.  =  1887- 
93.  Series  VI.  —  1894-96.  The  plates 
were  numbered  continuouslv  in  the  first 
16  vols,  from  1  to  614 :  In  vols.  17-33 
they  run  from  1  to  619:  in  series  V.  from 
1  to  190:  In  Series  VI.  they  begin  anew 
with  each  vol.  Valuable  Indexes  in  vols. 
10  and  20.    Series  V.  in  4to,  the  rest  8vo. 

J.  H.  .  .  .  Journal  of  Horticulture.  London.  Founded 
in  1848  as  The  Cottage  Gardener.  Series 
HI.  only  Is  cited,  beginning  1880.  (III. 
39:504  —  series,  vol..  page.) 

L  In  vol.  1  of  this  work,  sometimes  means 

Lindenia,  sometimes  Lowe's  Beautiful 
Leaved  Plants.   See  "Lind." and  "Lowe." 

L.  B.  C.  .  .  The  Botanical  Cabinet.  Loddtges.  1817- 
33.  100  plates  in  each  vol.  Complete 
index  in  last  vol.  (20: 2000  =  vol.  and 
col.  plate.) 

Lind.  .  .  .Lindenia.  Ghent.  Founded  1885.  Folio. 
Devoted  to  orchids. 

Lowe  .  .  .  Beautiful  Leaved  Plants.  E.  J.  Lowe  and 
Howard.  Loudon.  Ie64.  (60  =  col.  plate.) 

M  A.  B.  Freeman-Mitford.  The  Bamboo  Gar- 
den.   London.    1896.    (224=  page.) 

M.D.  G.  .   Mollcr's  Deutsche  Giirtner-Zeitung.  Erfurt. 

Founded  18X6.  ( 1897:425=  year  and  page. ) 

Mn.  .  .  .  Meehan's  Monthly.  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia. Founded  1891.  (9:  192  =  vol. 
and  page  opposite  col.  plate.) 

N  Nicholson.  Dictionary  of  Gardening.  Vols. 

1-f  (1884-1887).   Vol.  5  in  preparation. 


P.  F.  G.  .  .  Llndley  &  Paxton.  Flower  Garden.  Lon- 
don.   1851-53.    3  vol*.  4to. 

P.  G.  .  .  .Popular  Gardening.  Bufftdo.  1885-90. 
(5: 270=  vol.  and  page.) 

P.M.  .  .  .  Paxton  s  Magazine  of  Botany.  London. 

1834-19.  (16:  376 -vol.  and  page  oppo- 
site col.  plate.)  Vol.  15  has  index  of  first 
15  vols. 

B  Reichenbachia.  Ed.  by  Fred. Sander.  I<on- 

don.    Founded  1886.  Folio. 

R.  B.  •  .   .  .  Revue  de  1'Hortieulture  Beige  et  Etrnngere. 

Ghent.  Founded  1875  I  (23:  288=  vol.  and 
page  opposite  col.  plate. )  In  the  first  vol.  of 
the  Cvcixjpboia  "It.B."  sometimes  means 
Belgique  Hortieole,  hut  the  confusion  is 
corrected  in  later  vols.,  where  Belgique 
Hortieole  is  abbreviated  to  "B.H." 

R.H.  .  .  .  Revue  Hortieole.  Dates  from  1826,  but 
is  now  considered  to  have  been  founded  in 
1829.  ( 1899 :596  =  year  and  page  opposite 
col.  plate.  1899,  p.  .VJ6  —  year  and  page 
opposite  black  figure. ) 

S  Schneider.    The  Book  of  Choice  Ferns. 

London.  In  3  vols.  Vol.  1,  1892.  Vol.  2, 
1893. 

S.  B.  F.G.  .  Sweet  British  Flower  Garden.  London. 

Series  I.,  1823-29,  3  vols.  Series  II., 
1831-38,  4  vols. 

S.  H.  .  .  .  Semainc  Hortieole.  Ghent.  Founded  1897. 
(3:  548  — •  year  and  page.) 

8.  M.  .  .  .  Semalne  Hortieole.  Erroneously  cited  In 
this  fashion  a  few  times  in  first  vol. 

S.  S.  .   .  .  Sargent.    The  Sllva  of  North  America. 

13  vols.  Vol.  1,  1891.  Vol.  12.  1898. 
(12:620=  vol.  and  plate,  not  colored.) 

8.  Z.  .  .  .  Siebold  &  Zuccarini.   Flora  Japonico.  Vol. 

1,  1835-44.  Vol.  2  by  Miquel.  1870. 
(2:150  =  vol.  and  plate.  I 

V.  orV.M.  Vick's  Magazine.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Founded 
1878.  Vols,  numbered  continuously 
through  the  3  series.  Vols,  begin  with 
Nov.  (23:250— vol,  and  page.)  Some- 
times cited  as" Vlek." 


IF.  OF  AUTHORS  OP  PLANT  NAMES 

By  common  consent,  the  Latin  name  of  a  plant, 
in  order  to  bo  considered  by  botanists,  must  first  be 
regularly  published  by  a  reputable  author  in  a  rep- 
utable book  or  periodical.  As  an  index  to  this 
name,  the  name  of  its  author  is  published  with  it 
whenever  an  accurate  account  of  the  species  is 
given.  Thus,  Abelia  Chinrnxis,  R.  Br.,  means  that 
this  name  was  made  by  Robert  Brown.  This  cita- 
tion at  once  distinguishes  Robert  Brown's  Abelia 
Chinensis  from  any  other  AMia  Chinerwi*  ;  for  it  is 
possible  that  some  other  author  may  have  given 
this  name  to  some  other  plant, — in  which  case  the 
older  name  must  stand.  Thus,  the  Abtlia  strr/ita  of 
Siebold  &  Zuccarini  is  not  the  A.  sermta  of  Nich- 
olson. In  some  canes,  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
plants  passing  under  one  name  is  indicated  in  the 
citation:  Ahclia  ruinxlri«,  Hort.,not  Lindl.,  means 
that  the  rupestris  of  horticulturists  is  not  the  >i<;>e«- 
tris  of  Lindley.  "  Hort."  means  that  the  particular 
name  is  one  in  uh«  amongst  horticulturists,— that 
it  is  a  garden  name. 

The  citation  of  authorities  gives  a  clue  to  the 
time  and  place  of  publication  of  the  species.  It  la 
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an  index  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  idea  merely  to  give  credit  or  honor  to 
the  man  who  made  the  name.  It  is  held  by  some 
that  the  authority  is  an  integral  part  of  tho  name, 
and  (ihould  always  go  with  it ;  but  common  usage 
dictate*  otherwise,  for  the  authority  is  never  pro- 
nounced with  the  Latin  words  in  common  speech. 
The  authority  is  a  matter  of  bibliography,  not  of 
language. 

It  remains  to  be  said  (as  already  explained  un- 
der the  discussion  of  Nomenclature,  page  xiv.)  that 
the  Editor  holds  that  the  name  of  a  plant  is  of  two 
coordinate  words.  Therefore,  it  is  the  habit  of  this 
work  to  cite  the  author  who  first  made  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two,  not  the  one  who  first  invented 
the  specific  name.  Thus,  Linnaeus  called  a  certain 
plant  EufKitorium  calestinum ;  I>e  Candolle,  however, 
prefers  to  put  this  plant  in  the  genus  Conoclinium, 
and  calls  it  Conoelininm  eattstinum.  For  the  name 
in  Eupatorium,  Linneus  is  cited:  for  the  name  in 
Conoclinium,  De  Candolle  is  cited.  Some  writers 
would  cite  both  authors  under  Conoclinium,  thus: 
Conoclinium  arUslinum,  (Linn.)  DC.  The  authority 
in  parentheses  is  the  one  who  invented  the  specific 
name  itself:  the  other  is  the  one  who  made  the 
particular  combination.  This  double  citation  is 
bungling,  particularly  for  a  horticultural  work.  Ita 
merit  is  the  fact  that  it  suggests  the  history  of  the 
name;  but  it  is  not  complete  in  this  respect,  for 
the  name  may  have  been  used  in  other  combina- 
tions, of  which  the  citation  gives  no  hint.  The  full 
history  of  a  name  can  appear  only  in  the  synonymy. 

Adaxs.   Michael  A<lanson,  1727-1806.  France. 
Ait.    William  Alton.  1731-1793.  England. 
Ajt.  f.    William  Townsend  Alton,  tbu  son,  1706-1849. 
England. 

Aia.    Carlo  Allionl.  1725-1804.  Italy. 

Asvh.  Henry  C.Andrews, botanical  artist  and  engraver, 
conducted  The  Botanists'  Repository  from  1799-1811, 
and  illustrated  books  on  heaths,  geraniums  and  roses. 

Axdkx.  Edouard  Andr6,  once  editor  of  Illustration 
Horticole,  now  editor-in-chief  of  Kevue  Horticole. 

Arx.  George  Arnold  Walker  Arnott,  1799-1868.  Scot- 
land. 

Baill.  H.  Balllon,  author  of  the  great  natural  history 
of  plants  in  French. 

Baker.  John  Gilbert  Baker,  formerly  keeper  of  the  Her- 
barium of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  England. 

Balt.  Charles  Baltet,  frequent  contributor  to  Revue 
Horticole. 

Bkax.    W.  .?.  Bean,  recent  writer  from  Kow  In  Uard. 

Cbron.  on  bamboo*. 
Bsai-v.    Ainbroisc  Marie  Franco!*  Joseph  Palisot  de 

Beauvoin,  1755-1H20.  Prance. 
Bbisss.    L.  Bcisnner,  Inspector  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 

at  Bonn,  and  Instructor  at  Poppelsdorf,  pub.  Hand- 

buch  der  Nadelholxkunde. 
Both.   George  Bent  ham,  1800-1884,  one  of  England's 

most  distinguished  botanists. 


Bb.vth.  A  Hook.  George  Bent  ham  and  J.  D.  Hooker, 
authors  of  Genera  Plan ta rum.  England. 

Bbrkh.  Johann  Jacob  BernhardI,  1774-1830.  Germany. 

Bkrt.  Carlo  Giuseppe  Bertoro,  1789-1831.  Died  be- 
tween Tahiti  and  Chile. 

Bibb.  Friedrich  August  Marnchall  von  Bieberateln, 
1768-1826.  German  botanist ;  lived  later  In  Russia. 

Bioki..   Jacob  Bigelow,  1787-1879.  Massachusetts. 

Bl.    See  Blume. 

Buvmz.  Karl  Ludwlg  Blurae,  b.  1796  at  Braun- 
schweig, d.  18G2  at  Leyden.  Wrote  much  on  Javan 
plants. 

Boiss.    Edmond  Boisaier,  1810-1886.  Switzerland. 

Bojer.  W.  Bojer,  1800-1856,  author  of  a  Flora  of  Mau- 
ritius. Austria. 

Bbitton.  Nathaniel  Lord  Brit  ton.  Director  New  York 
Botanic  Garden,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buosnx.  Adolphe  Theodore  Brongnlart,  1801-1876. 
France. 

Bull.   William  Bull,  plant  merchant,  London. 

Bull.    Pierre  Bulliard.  1742-1793,  author  of  the  great 

Htrbitr  dt  la  Franc*  In  12  folio  vols.,  with  600 

plates. 

Bi-kok.   Alexander  von  Bunge,  1803-1890.  Russia. 

Bran.  Johannes  Burmann,  1706-1779.  Prof,  at  Amster- 
dam, wrote  on  plants  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar. 

Bcrm.  f.  Niekolaus  Uurens  Burmann.  1734-1793.  Son 
of  Johannes. 

Carr.  Elie  Abel  Carriers,  1818-1896,  distinguished 
French  botanist  and  horticulturist,  editor  of  Revue 
Horticole. 

Cass.  Alexandre  Henri  Gabriel  Casaini,  Comte  de, 
1781-1832.  France. 

Cav.   Antonio  Jose  Cavanilles,  1745-1604.  Spain. 

Ckbv.    Vicente  Cervantes,  1759  (t)-1829.  Mexico. 

Cham.  Adalbert  von  Chamlsso,  poet  and  naturalist, 
1781-1838.  Germany. 

Chapm.  Atvan  Wentworth  Chapman,  1609-1899,  author 
of  Flora  of  the  Southern  United  States. 

Choir.   Jacques  Denys  Cboisy,  1799-1859.  Switzerland. 

CtTWN.  Richard  Cunningham,  1793-1835.  Colonial  bot- 
anist in  Australia. 

Coin.,  A.  Allan  Cunningham,  b.  1791,  Scotland,  d. 
1839,  Sidney,  Australia.  Brother  of  Richard. 

Curt.  Willlom  Curtis,  1746-1799.  England.  Founder 
of  the  Botanical  Magasine,  now  known  as  Curtis' 
Botanical  Magazine. 

Ccbtis.  Moses  Ashley  Curtis,  1808-1873.  North  Carolina- 
DC.  Augustin  Pyramus  De  Candolle.  1778-1811,  projec- 
tor of  the  Prodromus,  and  head  of  a  distinguished 
family.  Alphonse  De  Candolle,  the  son  (1806-1893), 
and  Casimir  De  Candolle,  the  grandson,  arc  also 
quoted  In  this  work. 

Dxckx.   Joseph  Decaisne.  1809-1882.  France. 

Dxsr.    Ren*  Loulche  Desfontalnes,  1750-1833.  France. 

Dbsv.    Augustin  Nicaise  Deivaux,  1784-1856.  France. 

DeVh.  Willem  Hendrik  de  Vriese,  1807-1862,  Prof, 
of  Botany  at  Leyden.  Wrote  on  medical  plants  and 
plants  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

Dicks.  James  Dickson.  1738-1822,  Scotch  writer  on 
flowerless  plants. 

Dipp.  Dr.  L.  Dlppel,  of  Darmstadt,  Germany.  Den- 
drologist;  pub.  Handbuch  der  Laubholskundo. 
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D.  Dos.  David  Don,  brother  of  George,  1800-1841. 
Scotland. 

Don.   George  Don,  1798-1856.  England. 

Doss.  James  Donn,  1758-1813,  author  of  Hortna  Can- 
tabriglensts.  England. 

Douolas.  David  Douglas,  1799-1834,  collector  in  north- 
western America.  Scotland. 

Dbcde.    Prof.  O.  Drude,  of  Dresden,  Germany. 

Duchesne.  Antolne  Nicolas  Duchesne,  1747-1827. 
France. 

Dumobt.  Barthllemy  Charles  Dumortier,  1797-1878. 
Belgium. 

Dct«al.    Michel  Felix  Dunal,  1789-183*.  France. 

Dtbb.  W.  T.  Thletleton-Dyer,  Director  of  Kew  Gar- 
dens, present  editor  of  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa, 
ete. 

Eaton,  A.  Amos  Eaton,  1776-1842,  author  of  a  Manual 
of  Botany  for  North  America,  1st  ed.  1817,  8th  ed. 
1841. 

Eaton,  D.  C.  Daniel  Cady  Eaton,  Prof,  at  Tale  Col- 
lege, and  writer  on  ferns. 

Ehbh.    Prledrich  Ehrhart,  1742-1795.  Germany. 

Eu.    Stephen  Elliott,  1771-1830.   South  Carolina. 

Ellis.   John  Ellis,  1711-1776.  England. 

Ejidl.  Stephen  Ladislaus  Endlicher,  1804-1849,  Prof, 
at  Vienna.  Numerous  works. 

Enoblm.   George  Engelmann,  1809-1884.  Missouri. 

Engler.  Prof.  A.  Engler,  of  Berlin,  joint  author  of 
Engler  and  Prantl's  Naturlicben  Pflanzenfamllien. 

F.  C.  Lbmm.   See  Lehm.,  F.  C 

Feb.   Antolne   Laurent   Apolllnalre   Fee,  1789-1874. 

Fhch.  Friedrich  Ernst  Ludwlgvon  Fischer,  1782-1854. 
Russia. 

Fobs.  John  Forbes,  catalogued  heaths,  willows,  coni- 
fers, and  other  plants  at  Woburn  Abbey. 

Fobs*.  Pehr  Forskal,  1736-1768.  collected  In  Egypt 
and  Arabia. 

FOKST.    Johann  Reinhold  Forster,  1?29-1798.  Germany. 

(Also  Georg  Forster,  the  son.) 
Fbasbb.   John  Eraser,  1750-1811,  traveled  in  America 

1785-96.    Had  a  son  of  same  name. 
Fbocl.  Joseph  Aloys  Fwlich,  1760-1841.  Germany. 
F.  v.  M.   Ferdinand  von  Mueller,  Royal  botanist  of 

Australia,  author  of    many  works  on  economic 

plants.  See  Muell. 
Gabbtn.   Joseph  Gaertner,  1732-1791.  Germany. 
Gaud.   Charles      Gaudichaud-Beaupre.  1789-1864. 

Gawl.   See  Ker. 

Gmel.   Samuel  Gottlieb  Gmelln,  1743-1774.  Russia. 

Goepp.  Ilclnrich  Robert  Goeppert,  1800-1884,  Prof,  at 
Breslau,    Wrote  much  on  fossil  botany. 

Gobo.  George  Gordon,  1606-1879,  author  of  the  Pine- 
turn,  London,  1858. 

Gbay.  Asa  Gray,  1810-1888,  Harvard  University, 
Massachusetts.   America's  most  noted  botanist. 

Greeny.  J.  M.  Greeniuau,  writes  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity on  Mexican  plants. 

Orisxb.,  Oris.  Helnrich  Rudolph  August  Grisebach, 
1814-1879.  Germany. 

Hassk.   Justus  Karl  Haaskarl,  1811-      .  Germany. 

Bayxe.  Frtedrich  Gottlob  Hayne.  1763-1832.  Prof,  at 
Berlin.  Medicinal  plants;  trues  and  shrubs. 


Haw.   Adrian  Hardy  Haworth,  1772-1833.  England. 
HBK.    Friedrich  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  1796-1859. 

Germany.  Almc*  Bonpland,  1773-1858.  France.  Karl 

Sigismund  Kunth.  1788-1850.  Germany.  Authors  of 

a  great  work  on  plants  of  the  New  World. 
Hemsl.   W.  Bolting  Hemsley,  Keeper  at  Kew,  has 

written  many  reviews  of  genera  of  horticultural 

value  in  Gard.  Chron.  and  elsewhere. 
Herb.   William  Herbert,  1778-1847.  England. 
Hocrst.   Christian  Friedrich  Hoehstetter,  1787-1860, 

described  many  African  plants. 
Horn.   Georg  Franz  Hoffmann,  1761-1826.  Germany. 
Hook.    William  Jackson  Hooker,  1785-1865.  England. 
Hooe.  f.   Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  the  son,  1817- 

England. 

Hort.  Hortorum,  literally  of  tht  gard***.  Placed  af- 
ter names  current  among  horticulturists,  but  not 
necessarily  all  horticulturists.  Often  used  with  less 
exactness  than  names  of  authors.  Frequently  in- 
dicates garden  or  unknown  origin.  Many  of  these 
plants  have  never  been  sufficiently  described. 

Jaoo..    Nlcolaus  Joseph  Jaequin,  1727-1817.  Austria. 

Juss.    Antolne  Laurent  Jussieu,  1748-1836,  the  first  to 

Karw.  Wilhclm  Karwlnsky  von  Karwln,  d.  1855,  col- 
lector in  Brazil. 

Kadlp.  Georg  Friedrich  Kaulfost,  Prof,  at  Hallo,  d. 
1830.    He  described  the  ferns  collected  by  Chamisso. 

Ker.  John  Bellenden  Ker,  1765  (f)-187l,  botanist,  wit 
and  man  of  fashion.  First  known  as  John  Gawler. 
In  1793  was  compelled  to  leave  army  because  of  sym- 
pathy with  French  Rev.  His  name  was  changed  in 
1804  to  John  Ker  Bellenden,  but  he  was  known  tt>  his 
friends  as  Bellenden  Ker.  First  editor  of  Edwards' 
Botanical  Register. 

Keb-GaWL.    Sec  Ker. 

Klatt.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Klatt,  a  contemporaneous 
botanist.  Germany. 

Klotzbch.  Johann  Friedrich  KloUsch,  1805-1860,  cu- 
rator of  Royal  herbarium  at  Berlin,  monographer  of 
Begoniacea>. 

Koch.    Karl  Koch,  1809-1879.  Germany. 

Kobhne.  Emll  Koehne,  Prof,  at  Berlin.  Pub.  Deutsche 
Dendrologie. 

Kotbchy.   Theodor  Kotschy,  Asst.  curator  at  Vienna, 

1813-1866.   Wrote  on  oriental  plants. 
Kumu   F.  Kranilln,  Berlin,  writes  on  orchids  In  The 

Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
KtWTM.    See  HBK. 

Lao.   Mariano  Lagasca,  1776-1839,  one  of  Spain's  most 

distinguished  botanists. 
Lam.   Jean  Baptiste  Antolne  Pierre  Monnet  Lamarck, 

1744-1829,  author  of  the  Lamarckian  philosophy  of 

organic  evolution.  France. 
Lanus.   Georg  Ucinrich  von  Langsdorf,  1*74-1852, 

Russian  consul  general  in  Brasil. 
Lauth.   Thomas  Lauth,  1758-1826,  Prof,  of  Anatomy 

at  Strassburg,  wrote  a  40-page  monograph  on  Acer 

in  1781. 

Leco,.  Henry  Lecoq,  b.  1802,  once  Prof,  at  Clermont- 
Ferrand,  wrote  an  elementary  botany,  a  dictionary 
of  botanical  terms,  a  book  on  hybridization,  etc. 

LeCokte.  John  Eaton  LcConte,  1784-1860.  PeaiiByl- 
vania. 
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Lkdzb.  Karl  Priedrleh  tod  Ledebour,  1785-1851. 
Russia. 

Lbhii.  Jobann  Georg  Christian  Lehmann,  1793-1880, 

Prof,  at  Hamburg,  wrote  several  monograph*,  and 

described  many  new  plants. 
Lehx.,  P.  C.    P.  C.  Lehmann,  llring  German  oolleetor 

In  South  America. 
Leicht.   Max  Leiehtlin,  horticulturUt.  Baden-Baden, 

Germany. 

Lem.   Chariea  Lemaire,  1800-1871.  Belgium. 
L'Hrr.    C.   L.    L'Heritler    de  Brutelle,  1746-1800. 
Prance. 

Lixn.  ft  Rod.  L.  Linden  and  E.  Rodigas,  once  adminis- 
trator and  editor,  respectively,  of  L'lllustratlon  Hor- 
tleole., 

Lbtdks.   J.  Linden,  1817-1898.   Belgium.    Por  many 

years  director  of  L'lllustratlon  Hortleole. 
Lixd.  ,  L.    Luclen  Linden,  associated  with  J.  Linden  for 

some  years  on  L'lllustratlon  Hortleole. 
Lindl.   John  Lindley,   1799-1865,  one  of  the  most 

illustrious  of  English  horticulturists. 
Likk.   Heinrich  Friedrich  Link,  1 707-1851.  Germany. 
Lnra.   Carolus  Llnnvus  (Carl  von  Llnne),  1707-1778, 

the  "Father  of  Botany,"  and  author  of  binomial 

nomenclnture.  Sweden. 
Ukx.  f.   Carl  von  Linn*,  the  son.  1741-1783.  Sweden. 
Lodd.   Conrad  Loddiges,  nurseryman  near  London, 

conducted  Loddiges'  Botanical  Cabinet  from  1817-33, 

20  vols.,  2.000  colored  plates. 
Loisel.   Jean  Louis  August*  Lolseleur- Deslori go  h urn p * , 

1774-1849.  Prance. 
Loud.   John  Clandius  London,  1783-1843,  an  extremely 

prolific  English  writer. 
Lorn.  Juan  Loureiro,  1715-1796,  missionary  In  China. 

Portugal. 

Marsh.    Humphrey  Marshall,  1722-1801.  Pennsylvania. 

Mabt.  Earl  Friedrich  Phllipp  von  Martins,  1794-1808, 
Prof,  at  Munich,  monographer  of  palms,  founder  of 
the  great  Flora  BraslUensls,  and  author  of  many 
works. 

Mart.  Maxwell  T.  Masters,  editor  of  The  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  wherein  he  has  described  great  numbers 
of  new  plants  of  garden  value;  author  of  Vegetable 
Teratology,  etc. 

Max.  or  Maxim.  Karl  Jobann  Maxlmowies,  1827-1891, 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  Russian  systematic  bota- 
nists; wrote  much  on  Asian  plnnts. 

Medic.  Friedrich  Casrair  Medlkus,  1736-1808,  director 
of  the  garden  at  Mannheim,  wrote  a  book  of  96  page* 
in  German  on  North  American  plants  in  1792. 

Mejsk.  Karl  Friedrich  Meisner,  1800-1874.  8witser- 
land. 

Mitt.   Georg  Heinrich  Mettenins,  1823-1866,  Prof,  at 

Leipzig,  wrote  on  flowerlcsa  plants. 
Met.   Ernst    Heinrich    Friedrich  Meyer,  1791-1851. 

Prussia. 

Met.,  C.  A.  Carl  Anton  Meyer,  1795-1855,  director 
botanic  garden  at  St.  Petersburg,  wrote  on  Russian 
botany. 

Michx.   Andre  Mlchanx,  1746-1802.    Prance,  but  for 

ten  years  a  resident  of  North  America. 
Michx.  f.   Francois  Andre  Michaux,  the  son,  1770-1855. 


Mux.   Phillip  Miller,  1691-1771,  of  Chelsea,  England. 

author  of  a  celebrated  dictionary  of  gardening, 

which  had  many  editions. 
Miq.    Friedrieh  Anton  Wilhelm  Miquel,  1811-1871. 

Holland. 

Mittoko.   A.  B.  Preeman-Mitford,  English  amateur, 

author  of  The  Bamboo  Garden. 
Moench.    Konrad  Moench,  1744-1805.  Germany. 
M6xch.   See  Moench. 

Moore.  Thomas  Moore,  1821-1887,  curator  of  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden,  author  of  Index  Pliicum,  and  other 
well  known  works. 

Moo,.   Alfred    Moquin-Tandon,    1804-1863.  France. 

Morbxn.  Charles  Jacques  Edouard  Morreu,  of  Ghent, 
1833-1886. 

Mott.  S.  Mottet,  frequent  contributor  to  Revue  Hor- 
tleole, translator  of  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of 
Gardening. 

Mcwx.  Abo.  Jean  Mueller,  of  Aargau,  wrote  for 
De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  vol.  1G. 

Mpeix.,  C.  Carl  Mustier,  1817-1870,  who  edited  vol*. 
4-6  of  Walpera'  Annals. 

Mcell.,  P.  Ferdinand  von  Mueller,  Royal  botanist  at 
Melbourne,  has  written  much  on  Australian  and 
economic  botany. 

Mchl.  Henry  Ludwig  Muhlenberg.  1756-1817.  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mi  br.  Jobann  Andreas  Murray.  1740-1791.  Germany. 
Mvrr.,  A.   Andrew  Murray,  1812-1878,  author  of  The 

Pines  and  Firs  of  Japan.    London,  1863. 
Napd.   Charles  Naudln,  1815-1899,  botanist,  frequent 

contributor  to  Revue  Hortleole. 
Ndn.   8ee  Naud. 

N.E.  Br.    N.  E.  Brown  describes  many  new  plants  in 

Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
Nee*.   Christian  Gottfried  Nees  von  Esenbock,  1776- 

1858.  Prussia. 
Nichols.   George  Nicholson,  Curator  at  Kew,  author 

of  The  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 
Nott.   Thomas  Nuttall,  1786-1859.  Massachusetts. 
O'Brien.  James  O'Brien,  current  writer  on  orchids  in 

Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
Ou  v.   Daniel  Oliver,  once  Curator  at  Kew,  and  founder 

of  the  Flora  of  Tropical  Africa. 
Orph.   Theodor  Georg  Orphanldes,  Prof,  of  Botany  at 

Athens.    D.  1886. 
Ortega,  Obt.   Caslmiro   Gomes  Ortega.  1740-1818. 

Spain. 

Otto.   Friedrich  Otto,  1782-1856.  Germany. 

Pall.  Peter  Simon  Pallas,  1741-1811,  professor  and 
explorer  in  Russia.  Germany. 

Pax.    Ferdinand  Pax,  German  botanWt.  Breslau. 

Paxt.   Joseph  Paxton,  1802-1865.  England. 

Pxrb.  Christian  Hendrick  Persoon,  1755-1837.  Ger- 
many. 

Planch.   Jules  Emile  Planchon,  professor  at  Mont- 

pellier.  France. 
Pohu   Johann  Emmanuel  Pohl,  1782-1834,  Prof,  at 

Vienna,  wrote  a  large  book  on  travels  in  Braxil. 
Poir.  Jean  Louis  Marie  Poiret,  1755-1834.  France. 
Presl.    Karel  Boriweg  Presl.  1794-18:52.  Bohemia. 
Flush.    Frederick  T.  Purah  (or  Purnch),  1774-1820. 

Siberia,  but  for  12  years  in  the  United  States. 
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Raddi.    Giuseppe  Raddi,  1775-1829.  Italy. 

Rap.  Constantino  Samuel  Ratine sque-SchmalU,  1784- 
1812.  l*rof.  of  Na«.  Hist.  Transylvania  Univ.,  Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

K.  Bk.    Robert  Brown,  b.  Scotland,  1773,  d.  London, 

1858.    Author  of  many  important  work*. 
Kegel.    Kduard  ron  Kegel,  181.V1892,  German,  founder 

of  Gartendora;  Dir.  Bot.  Garden  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Rur-H.    Ileinrieh  Gottlieb  Ludwig  Reiebenbaeh,  1793- 

1879.  Germany. 
Kek  it.  f.    Ileinrieh  Gustav,  1823-1889,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Orchids. 
Ru  n.   John  Richardson,  1787-1865.  Scotland.  [Prance. 
Ru-hard.    Louis    Claude  Marie  Richard,  1754-1821. 
Hiddei.l.   John  I/eonard  Riddell.  1807-1865.  Prof,  of 

Chemistry  in  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans. 
Rob.    Dr.  B.  L.  Robinson,  Director  Gray  Herbarium  of 

Hnrvurd  Cuiv.,  is  editing  The  Synoptical  Flora  of 

North  America. 
Ron.    Emile  Rodlgaa,  for  some  years  connected  with 

I/Illustration  Hortieole. 
Ror.M.   Johnnti  Jacob  Roemer,  1763-1819.  Switzerland. 

Also  M.  J.  Roemer. 
Roscoe.    William  Roseoe,  1753-1831.  England. 
Hose.   J.  X.  Rose.  Asst.  Curator,  U.  S.  Nat.  Herb., 

.Smithsonian  Institution.    Mexican  plants. 
Roth.    Albrecht  Wilhelm  Roth,  1757-1834,  Physician  at 

Vego»ack,  near  Bremen. 
Roxbu.    William  Roxburgh,  1759-1815.  India. 
Rovle.    John  Forbes  Royle,  b.  1800  at  Cswnpore,  d. 

London,  1858.  I*rof.  in  Ixmdon.  Plants  of  India. 
Rnz  &  Pav.    Ilipolito  Ruiz  Lopez,  1764-1815,  and  Jose 

Pa  von,  authors  of  a  Flora  of  Peru  and  Chile.  Spain. 
Rl-i-K.    Franz  J.  Ruprecht,  1814-1870.  Russia. 
S.  A  Z.    See  Sieh.  A  Z.ucc 

S  amine.  Joseph  Sabine.  1770-1837.  England.  (land. 
Salisb.  Richard  Anthony  Salisbury-,  1761-1829.  Eng- 
Salm-Dv<ic.    Joseph.  Prince  and   High  Count  Salra- 

Relflerscheidt-Dyck,  b.  at  Dyck,  1773,  d.  1861.  Wrote 

on  Aloe,  Cactus,  Mesembryanthemum. 
Sakij.    Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  Dir.  Arnold 

Arboretum,  author  of  Silva  of  North  America. 
Schkidw.    Michael    Joseph    Scheidweiler,  1?J9-1861, 

Prof,  of  Bot.  and  Hort.  at  Hort.  Inst,  of  Ghent. 
Si  iiLE'  HT.    Diedrk-h  Franz  Leonhard  von  Schlechten- 

<Iahl.  1794-1866.  Prof,  at  Halle. wrote  several  memoirs 

In  Lnfiri  and  German. 
Si'HUjI..    See  Scbleeht. 

S.  iiott.  Ileinrieh  Wilhelm  Schott.  1794-1865.  wrote 
much  on  Aroids  with  Nyman  and  Kotschy. 

S.  iikao.  Ileinrieh  Adolph  Sehrader,  1767-1836.  Ger- 
many. 

S.  irw.,  Si  iiweis.  Lewis  David  von  Schwelnitz,  1780- 
1K!4.  Pennsylvania. 

Si  iiwek.    Graf  Seh werin,  German  authority  on  Acer. 

Si  or.    Johann  Anton  Soopoli,  1723-1788  Italy. 

Sum.  Bert  hold  Scutnann.  Hanover.  1825-1872,  wrote 
on  palms,  and  botany  of  the  voyage  of  the  Herald. 

Siiith.  John  Sibthorp,  1758-1796,  author  of  a  Flora  of 
Greece.  England. 

Sieii.  &  Zc<  <  .  Philipp  Franz  von  Slebold,  1796-18G6, 
anil  Joseph  Gerhard  Zuecarini,  1797-1848.  Ger- 
many. 


Siebezvt.  A.  Siebert,  Dir.  of  the  Palm  Gard.  at  Frank- 
furt, joint  author  of  Vilmorin  s  Blumengartnerei. 

Sims.  John  Sims,  1792-18.18.  England,  for  many  years 
editor  of  Cnrtis'  Botanical  Magazine. 

Smith.   James  Edward  Smith,  1759-1828.  England. 

Sol.,  Soland.    Daniel  Solander,  1 736-1 782.  England. 

Spach.  Eduard  Spach,  b.  Strassburg.  1801,  d.  1879. 
Author  of  Histoires  Xaturelle  des  Vegetans. 

Spaeth.    L.  Spaeth.  Berlin,  nurseryman. 

Spkkxo.    Kurt  Sprengel,  1766-1833.  Germany. 

Stecd.    Ernst  Gottlieb  Steudcl,  1783-1856.  Germany. 

Stev.    Christian  Steven,  1781-1863.  Russia. 

St.  Hil.    August*  de  Salut  Hilaire,  1779-185:1.  France. 

Swabtx.    Olof  Swartz,  1760-1818.  Sweden. 

Swaxr.  Robert  Sweet,  1783-1835,  author  of  many  well 
known  works,  as  Geranlaccs,  British  Flower  Garden. 

Swz.    See  Swartz. 

Thore.    Jean  Thore,  1762-1823,  physician  at  Dax. 
Ttii'SB.    Carl  Peter  Thunherg,  1743-1822.  Sweden. 
Torb.   John  Torrey,  1796-1873.  New  York.  [setts. 
Ttckm.    Edward   Tuekerman,    1817-1886.  Massachu- 
Ukperw.    Prof.  Lucius  M.  Underwood,  Columbia  Univ., 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  written  much  on  ferns,  etc. 
Vahl.   Martin  Vahl,  1749-1804.  Denmark. 
Vam  Houttx.    Louis  Van  Houtte,  1810-1876,  founder 

and  publisher  of  Flore  des  Serres. 
Veitch.   John  Gould  Veitch.  1839-1867,  and  successors, 

horticulturists  at  Chelsea,  England. 
Vent.    Etienne  Ilerre  Ventenat,  1757-1808.  France. 
Vekl.    B.  Verlot,  contributor  to  Revue  Hortieole. 
Versch.    Ambrolse  Verschiiffelt,  1825-18*0,  founder  and 

publisher  of  L'Ulustration  Hortieole  at  Ghent,  Bel 

glum. 

Vill.  Dominique  Villars,  1745-1814.  France. 

Vilm.    Several  generations  of  the  family  of  Viluiorin. 

Paris,  seedsmen  and  authors  of  many  l>ooks  and 

memoirs  on  botany  and  horticulture.    Pierre  Philippe 

Andre  Leveque  de  Vilmorin,  1746-1804.    Pierre  Yil- 

roorln,  1816-1860.  Henry  L.  de  Vilmorin,  d.  1899. 
Voks.    A.  Voss,  author  of  botanical  part  of  Vilmorin'* 

Blumengiirtuerei. 
WaHL.    Georg  Wahlenberg.  1781-1851.  Swedeu. 
Wall.    Nathanael  Walllch,  b.  Copenhagen  1786,  d. 

I,ondon  1854,  wrote  on  plants  of  India  and  Asia. 
Walp.    Wilhelm   Gerhard  Walpers,  ISl«i-18o3. 
Walt.    Thomas  Walter,  about    1740-1788,  author  of 

Flora  Carollniana.  South  Carolina. 
Waku.    Friedrich  Adam  Julius  von  Wangeuheim,  1747- 

1800.  Germany. 
Wats.    Sereno  Watson,  1826-1892.  Harvard  University. 
Wbdd.    H.  A.  Weddell,  wrote  for  De  Candolle's  Pro- 

dromus,  vol.  16,  etc. 
W«XD!~,  H.     Hermann   Wendland,  Dir.  lioyal  Bot. 

Garden  at  Herrenhausen,  one  of  the  chief  writers  on 

palms. 

Willd.  Karl  Ludwig  Willdenow,  1765-1812.  Germany. 
With.,  Wither.  William  Withering,  1741-1799.  Eng. 
Wittm.    Max  Karl  Ludwig  Wittmack,  editor  of  Gar- 

tenflora.    Prof,  at  Berlin. 
Wood.    Alphouso  Wood.  1810-1881.    Of  his  Class-Rook 

of  Botany,  100. 000  copies  have  been  sold  In  Amer. 
Zr<-<  .    .To-eph  Gerhard  Zuecarini,  1797-1848.  Prof,  at 

Munich. 
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ABELIA  (after  Dr.  Clark©  Abel,  d.  1826).  CaprifoliA- 
tea.  Small  shrubs  :  lvs.  opposite,  small,  petioled  and 
mostly  dentate:  fls.  tubular,  unequally  5-lobed,  In  u\ll- 
lary,l-3-fld. cymes, sometimes  forming  terminal  panicles: 
f  r.  a  dry,  leathery  berry.  E.Asia,  Himalaya*  and  Mexico. 
Pree-flowerlng  low  shrubs  for  cool  greenhouse  or  outdoor 
cultivation.  The  Japanese  and  Chinese  species  are  the 
hardiest,  but  In  the  north  require  aome  protection  during 
the  winter.  The  Mexican  species  are  hardy  only  south. 
If  potted,  a  sandy  compost  of  peat  and  loam  will  suit 
them;  in  theopen'they  grow  best  in  sandy  soil  in  a  sunny 

Ksillon.  Prop,  by  greenwood  cuttings  in  summer  or  by 
/era  in  spring. 

Chinensis,  K.  Br.  (A.  rupe"*tris,  Lindl.).  Lvs.  orate, 
rounded  at  the  base,  serrate,  hairy  on  the  midrib  beneath 
and  sometimes  with  scattered  hairs  above,  deciduous: 
fls.  in  terminal  panicles,  white,  Sin.  long;  sepals  S;  sta- 
mens exserted.  Summer.  China.  B.R.  32: 8.  On.  27, 
p.  424. 

Ooribnsda,  Decaisne.  Shrub.  4  ft.:  lvs.  persistent. 
oval.erenatc-Berrate,  cillate :  peduncles  axillary,  1-3-fld. ; 
corolla  rosy  purple,  2  In.  long;  sepals  5.  Summer.  Mex. 
B.M.  4316.  F.S.2:5.  K.B.  23:157. 

grandilldra,  Hort.  i  .1 .  Chintnsis  xunijUdra,  A.  mp/s- 
Iris,  Hit:  ,  not  Lindl.  A.  rupfstris,  var.  grandiflttra, 
Andre.  A.  unifldra,  Hort.,  not  Tnrcz.).  Lvs.  ovate, 
rounded  or  attenuate  at  the  base,  serrate,  shining  above, 
nearly  glabrous, half-evergreen :  fls.  in  terminal  panicles, 
white  flushed  pink,  over  ?4in.  long;  sepals  2-5;  stamens 
not  exserted.  Of  garden  origin.  Ot.  41 : 1366.  -  One  of 
the  hardiest  and  most  free-flowering  Abelias;  it  flowers 
continuously  from  June  to  Nov. 

A.  inJUyra,  Tnrei.  Lvs.  ovate- lanceolate,  hairy,  coarsely  ser- 
rate, deciduous  :  Hi.  white:  sepsis  4.  Manchuria,  S.  China. — 
A.  Semite,  Kiel),  A  Znce,  Allied  to  A.biflora.  Sepals  2.  Japan. 
8  Z.I  H  —A .  spatkutata,  Sleb.*  Znee.  Allied  to  A.hinora.  Lvs. 
oval*:  lis. ore*  l  in.  long,  whttetingedyellowln  throat ;  sepals  5. 
Japan.  SZ.1M.  B.M  WOl.-.t  .trUora.  R.  Br.  Lvs.  persistent, 
lauerclate.  nearly  entire,  hairy  :  fls.  white,  tinged  with  pink  ■ 
a*p.  S.  linear,  long. hairy.  Himal.  P.F.O.  3:81.  K.H.  1*70:  511.— 
A.uniHora.  R.Br.  (A.serrala,  Nichols.. not  S  *Z  ).  Lvs.  persis- 
tent,  ovate-lanceolate  :  fls.  rosy  white  with  yellow  In  throat; 
aep.1.2.  China.  B.M.4TO4.  On.  27.  p.  425.  AltkbT"  Rbhdkr. 

ABERIA  i  Mr  Ah,  r).  Iiiiinaeea.  The  Kei  Apple  of  the 
Cape  of  (lood  Hope;  a  spiny  plant  grown  S.  for  hedges, 
but  killed  in  Kla.  by  freeze  of  1893;  is  considered  prom- 
ising for  S.  Calif,  and  S.  Fla.  as  a  fruit  plant.  Int.  1891. 
Fresh  fruit  used  as  pickles. 

Caflra,  Hook.  f.  &  Harv.  Thorny,  glabrous  I  lvs.  obo- 
vate,  obtuse,  cuneato  at  base,  entire:  fls.  diu-clous. 
apetalous.  U.C.  HI.  18:  737. 

ABIES  (derivation  doubtful).  Conlfera.  Fib.  Tall, 
pyramidal  trees:  lvs.  lanceolate  or  oblanceolate,  entire, 
sessile,  persistent  for  many  years;  on  young  plants  and 
lower  sterile  branches  flattened,  usually  deep  green  unci 
lustrous  above  and  silvery  white  below  from  the  pres- 
ence of  many  rows  of  stomatn,  rounded  and  variously 
notched  at  the  apex,  appearing  '.'-ranked  by  a  twist  at 
their  base;  on  upper  fertile  branches  crowded,  more  or 
less  erect,  often  incurved  or  falcate,  thickened  or  quad- 
rangular, obtuse  or  acute  :  fls.  axillary,  appearing  in 
early  spring  from  buds  formed  the  previous  summer  on 
brancblets  of  the  year,  surrounded  by  involucres  of  the 
enlarged  scales  of  the  flower-buds;  stamlnate  fls.  pen- 
dent on  branches  above  the  middle  of  the  tree;  pistil- 
late fls.  globular,  ovoid  or  oblong,  erect  on  the  topmost 
branches:  fr.  an  erect,  ovoid  or  oblong  cylindrical  cone, 
Its  scales  longer  or  shorter  than  their  bracts,  separating 
at  maturity  from  the  stout,  persistent  axis.  Northern  and 
mountainous  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  often 

gregarious.    Twenty-three  species  are,  distinguished; 

greatest  segregation  on  the  Cascade  Mountains  of  Ore- 


gon, in  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
in  Japan.  All  the  species  produce  soft,  perishable  wood, 
sometimes  manufactured  into  lumber,  and  balsamic  exu- 
dations contained  In  the  prominent  resin  vesicles  in  the 
bark  characteristic  of  the  genns.  Handsome  In  cultiva- 
tion, but  usually  of  short-lived  beauty.  Moist,  well- 
drained  soil.  Prop,  by  sowing  and  by  grafts.  Seeds  are 
usually  kept  dry  over  winter  and  planted  in  frames  or 
seed-beds  in  spring.  Young  plants  usually  need  shade. 
Most  species  can  lie  grafted  with  comparative  ease; 
A.  Picta  and  A.  balsamea  are  commonly  used  for 


1    Spanish  Kir.-Ablcs  Pinsapo. 


stocks.  Many  species  which  have  been  referred  to  Able* 
are  now  included  In  Pieca.  S.  S.  12.  Heinrich  Mayr, 
Monographic  der  Abietineen  des  Japanischen  Reicbes. 
Un.  11.  pp.  280,  281.    See  Conifers. 

The  following  species,  in  the  American  trade,  are  here 
described,  the  synonyms  lo  in g  iu  italics :  amahilis,  Nos. 
4,8;  Apollinis.12;  balsamea,  C;  braehyphylla,\  1 ;  Ceph- 
alonica,  12;  Cilicica,3;  eoncolor.  SI;  Fraserl,7;  Gordoni- 
ana,  8;  grand  I  < .  -  homolepis,  1 1 ;  Hud  son  ia,  fi;  h 
ana, 'J;  magnifies,  15;  nephrolepis,  10;  nobilis,  14;  Nord- 
manniana,  2;  /Vrjioruiiana,  9;  pei-tinata,  1;  Plcea,  1; 
Pichta.  5  ;  Pinsapo,  13  ;  Shastcnsis,  15  ;  Sibirica,  5  ; 
Veitehii,  10.  See  supplementary  list,  p.  3,  for  other 
cultivated  species. 

A.  Kuabies.  Leaves  fat,  grooved  on  the  upper  surface, 
only  occasionally  stomatiferous  abore  on  upper 
fertile  branches. 

D.   Leaf  btunl. 
r.  Foliage  essentially  green,  —  the  leaves  green  abort 'and 
whitish  only  beneath. 
I).  Cones  usually  upwards  of  4  in.  long. 
1.  Plcea,  Lindl. <  A .  pectinata,  DC).  Silver  Fir.  Fig. 
2,c,  Tree  100-2011  ft. :  trunk  6-8  ft.  in  diam. :  lvs.  flat,  dis- 
tichously  spreading,  dark  green  anil  lustrous  above,  ail- 
very  white  Im>Iow:  cones  slender,  cylindrical,  light  green 
to  dnrk  purple.  5-6  in.  long  ;  bracts  slightly  longer  than 
their  scales.   Mountains  of  central  and  southern  F.urope, 
often  gregarious.  —  Wood  esteemed  and  much  used; 
yields  Strasburg  turpentine.  Dwarf  forms,  with  erect 
and  pendulous  and  with  much  abbreviated  branches,  are 
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2.  HordmarniUna,  Spaeh.  Fig.  2,e.  Troo  100-150  ft.: 
trunk  4-6  ft.  in  diam. :  Ivs.  flat,  crowded,  dark  green  and 
very  lustrous  above,  silvery  white  below:  cones  oblong- 
cyllndrlcal  or  ellipsoidal, dark  orange-brown, 4-6  in.  long; 
bracts  as  long  as  or  slightly  lunger  ttian  their  scales. 
Mountains  south  and  southeast  of  the  Black  Sea,and  west- 
ern spurs  of  the  Caucasus.  U. 51.6991'.  ting.  6:51.  —  Very 
hardy;  one  of  the  most  desirable  flrs  lu  northern  states. 

3.  Cillelea,  Carriere.  Tree  45-60  ft.:  trunk  2-3  ft.  in 
illatn. :  lv«.  narrow,  flat,  dark  green  above,  silvery  white 
below:  cones  stout,  cylindrical,  orange-brown,  ft-6  in. 
long:  bracts  rather  shorter  than  their  scales.  At  high 
elevations  on  the  Anti-Taurus  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the 
I  ,i  t  >  :i  ti  i »  ti  .  .\,<i.  I6;2.Vi.  dig.  4;tl.'l.  It.-uins  lo  crmv 
••arlv  in  the  spring  Hud  is  often  iuiur.-.l  liv  late  frost*; 

ty  and  desirable  in  Hi-  northern  Males, 

4.  amibilis.  Kerb.  Witrrchu.  Tree  1  nn-1  f, . :  tnmk 
Ci  fi.iti  drum:  Ivs.  crow  d.-d ,  dnrk  green  and  very  lus- 
trous above,  silvery  white  below,  occasionally  sKona 
tifemns  "fi  the  upper  .«ut  fur.'  r  cmo  s  oblong,  dark  pur- 
ple, .i'A->'<  in  long ;  bracts  itujcb  sh.,rterthrm  their  ►rales. 
Cascade  Mount  nins  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and 
Coast  IfurigeH  from  Vancouver  Isbitnl  n.  t  >p-gou.  —  (  'tie 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  (retina,  often  forming  groves 
at  high  elevations  ;  in  roll  i  vat  ion  grows  slow  I y .  and  is  no: 
very  satisfactory. 

:>!..   «'-.»..«  H.«nn/fi/  H»id,-e  ■!  ,„.  }„„,,. 

;,.  SiWrica,  Ledeb.   |  .1 .  1'ichla ,  Forbes  I . 
Tree  blMUO  f  1 . :  I  nmk  2-  i  ft.  in  diurn. :  Ivs. 
crowded,  dark  velb.w  n<  on  :  cones  cylin- 
drical, slender,  Wms til- h  yellow,  J1,-!)  in. 
long;  bruits  much  shorter  than  their  scales. 
Northern  and  eastern   ltussia  to 
schutkn  ami  Mongolm. gregarious 
on  the  Altai  .Mountains.  —  Very 
hardy,  the   enrly   growth  often 
injured  by  I  ate  frosts  :   in  cult. 
•  oon    becomes  thin 
and  loose  in  habit. 

6.  baisimea.  Mill 
Hai.sam  Fib.  Flg.2.'<. 
Tree  5d-W>  ft.:  trunk 
17-30in.lndinm.:lvs. 
dark  green  and  lus- 


trous abov  e,  pah- 
below,  rounded  or 
obtusely  short 

•  inted  and  i  a- 

otinlly  emtirgi- 
nate, acute  or  acu- 
minate on  fertile 
branches  :  cones 
oblong,  cvlindri 
cal,  purple,  2S-4 
in  long ;  bracts 
shorter  or  rarely 
slightly  longer 
than  their  scale*. 
Eastern  North 

America  from  Labrador  and  the  valley  of  the  Athabasca 
to  Iowa  and  the  mountains  of  Virginia.  8.  S.  12:610. 
O.C.  III.  17:423.  42.-.,  431. -Wood  occasionally  used  for 
lumber;  Canadian  Balsam,  or  Balm  of  Fir,  is  obtained 
from  bark  ;  in  cult,  loses  Its  beauty  early. 

Var.  Hud»6nla,  Engelm.  (.1.  n«ti*6*icn,  Hort.l.  is  n 
dwarf  form. 

7.  Friieri,  Poir.  Shb  Balsam.  Tree  30-.W  or  even  70 
ft.:  trunk  reaching  2%  ft.  ludiam.:  Ivs.  flat,  obtusely 
ahort-pointed,  twisted  at  the  base  so  as  to  appear  to  be 
crowded  on  the  upper  side  of  the  branches,  dark  green 
and  lustrous:  cones  oblong-ovate  or  nearly  oval,  rounded 
at  the  slightly  narrower  apex,  2%  in.  long  and  I  In.  thick, 
the  scales  dark  purple,  twice  as  wide  as  long  and  at  matu- 
rity nearly  half  covered  by  pnlcrcftexed  bracts  or  points. 
Mountains  of  Vn.,  Tenn.,  and  N.  C.  S.  S.  12:  Cm. - T<m> 
much  like  the  balsam  fir  to  be  prUed  as  an  ornamental 


tree.  Trees  sold  under  this  name  are  nearly  always  forms 
of  A.  balmimra. 

8.  gTandu,  Lindl.  iA.amiibilit.Ttlarr., not  Forbes.  A. 
Gordoni&na,  C*rr.(.  Kig.2,«.  Tree 2(HJ-:«>0 ft.,  becoming 
4  ft.  iu  dlain.:  Irs.  thin  and  flexible,  deeply  grooved,  very 
dark  green  above  anil  silvery  white  beneath:  cone*  cy- 
lindrical, 2-4  In.  long,  rounded  or  refuse  at  the  apex,  the 
broad  scales  somewhat  suuarro&e  and  irregularly  serrate 
and  furnished  with  a  short  point.  Coast  of  northern  Cali- 
fornia to  Vancouver  Island  and  to  the  western  slopes  of 
the  ltockr  Mountains  of  Montana.  S.S.  12:612.   tin.  38, 

fi.291.  K.H.I894,  p.  274.—  Occasional  specimens  are  seen 
n  parks  and  choice  grounds,  but 
If  rarely  thrives  hi  Cistern  state*. 
II  .   f\,U,UJ,'  f,,iJ,   I,',,,-  <;,■ 

concolor. 

I.m<)[,,v  tiord. 

I  A  .  /c'K'.rlmi. 

A.  Murr.  A 
Pit  O"ii.>i7lo,i , 
Hort. ).  Wnn  j. 
Fir.  Fig.  2.,f. 


12:  bi:t. 
-tatlds 
and  the  no. st  de'drabb. 

TIU,      I. nit  !■  01  nti-4 


J.  Ablea  or  Fir. 
«.  A.  crandls  ;  6.  A.  halsamea  ;  t.  A. 
Ploea;  d.  A.  concolor;  t.  A.  Nord- 
manolana;  /.  A.  magnifies. 


e        Iff  1-200 

trunk  4-6 
in  diam.: 

h  .». elongated, 
-(oniatif.-rous  on  the  upper 
surface,  .hi  fertile  branches 
i.fteu  fat. .ate  mid  thickened 
and  k.-el.-.i  above :  cones  ob- 
greeti,  .hick  purple  or  bright 
canary-} cll.m-,  ;>-.",  in.  ]..ni» ;  bracts  shor- 
ter than  their  scales,     Western  North 
America  from  southern  Oregon  to  I^iwer 
t'aliforniu  and  to  I'rr.h,  southern  Colo- 
rado. New  Mow .  Aril,  and  Snii.irii.  «S,S. 
!.«'.  HI,  •S;74M,7|o._nf  all  II r  trees  best  with 
ut  and  drought;    v.  ry  hnrdy,  prows  rapidly, 
-  of  the  genus  iu  I  he  eastern  states. 

(,  c«;o.  i.j/;y  (Hi  Hi.iiM  rhwti, 
o  >i,f  t.  1ttttll>f  i  if/of. 

10.  Veitcbii.  I.indl.  1. 1.  n,p)i,Mrpi.,,  Maxim.).  Tr 
So  lull  ft,;  trunk  il-l  ft.  in  .ham.  :  branrhlets  slender, 
pubescent  :  Ivs.  crowded,  d:«rk  green  and  lustrous  above, 
silvery  while  below  :  cones  cylindrical,  sh  inier,  dark 
purple.  Z-l 1  a  in,  long;  bracts  shorter  than  their  scales. 
Mf.  Fuji-sun.  .lapati  ;  gregarious  and  farming  great  for- 
ests, co.-ist  of  Manchuria.  — Very  hardy  in  the  northern 
stat.-s,  ami  In  a  young  state  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
ul  tlr  trees. 

11.  homolepii,Sieh.&Zucc.(/l.  fti-acAppny/fn, Maxim.). 
Tree  80-100  ft. :  trunk  6  ft.  in  diam :  upper  branches  long 
and  vigorous,  ultimately  forming  a  broad  ronnd-topped 
head:  Irs. elongated. sharp-pointed. dark  green  and  very 
lustrous  above,  nil  very  white  below:  cones  cylindrical, 
stout,  dark  purple,  3-3*%  In.  long  ;  bracts  much  shorter 
than  their  scales.  Mountains  of  central  .Japan,  singly  or 
In  small  groves.  B.M.71 14.  -  Very  hardy,  and  in  Its  voung 
statu  one  of  tho  most  desirable  of  the  flr  trees  for  the 
northern  states. 

12.  CephAlonlca.  Loud.  Tree60-70  ft. :  trunk  2-4  ft.  in 
diam.:  Irs.  broad,  rigid,  sharp  pointed,  standing  out 
from  the  branches  at  right  angles:  cones  cylindrical, 
slender,  pointed,  gray-brown,  ;Vt!  in.  long;  bracts  longer 
or  rarely  shorter  than  their  scales.  Mt.  Knos,  on  the  Island 
of  Cephalonia.  Uug.  6:49.-Hardy  as  far  N.  as  south- 
ern New  York. 

Var.  ApOUinil,  Bolss.  (A.  ApMinit,  Link.),  with  nar- 
row and  blunter  leaves,  is  remarkable  In  its  power  to  pro- 
duce vigorous  shoots  from  adventitious  buds.  Mountains 
of  (ireece  and  Rotimella.  often  gregarious;  more  hardy 
than  tho  type  in  the  northern  states. 
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13.  Pinsipo,  Bois*.  Spanish  Fir.  Fig.  1.  Tree  70-«0 
ft.:  trunk  4-6  ft.  in  diam.:  Irs.  short,  broad,  rigid, 
sharp-pointed,  bright  green,  spreading  from  all  sides  of 
the  stiff  branchlets  :  cones  cylindrical,  slender,  gray- 
Imiwn.  5%-6  in.  long  ;  bracts  shorter  than  their  scales. 
Mountains  of  central  and  southern  Spain,  often  grega- 
rious. G.C.  111.  21:407.-Not  very  hardy  north  of  the 
Middle  states. 

ia,  !fobilet.  Learet  blue-green,  ofttn  glaucous,  stoma- 
tiferous  on  both  surfaces,  flat  or  4 ■ml til  on 
sterile  branches;  4-sided,  acute,  incurved  and 
crowded  on  fertile  branches. 

14.  nobilil.  Lindl.  Red  Fin.  Tree  150-250 ft.:  trunk 6-8 
ft.  in  diam.:  Ira.  on  lower  branches  grooved  above, 
rounded  and  cmarginate  at  the  apex:  cones  oblong-cylin- 
drical, purplish  or  olive-brown.  4-6  in.  long;  bracts  much 
longer,  thin  and  covering  the  scales,  strongly  reflcxed, 
pain  green.  Cascade  and  Coast  Mountains  of  Washington 
and  Oregon.often  gregarious.  S.S.  12:617. 

G.  C.  III.  20:  275. -There  is  a  var.  glauca 
lu  the  trade. 

15.  magnirica,  A.Murr.  Red  Fir.  Fig. 
2./.  Tree  200-250  ft.:  trunk  6-10  ft.  in 
diam.:  Ivs.  quadrangular,  bluntly  pointi'd 
on  sterile  and  acute  on  fertile  brunches: 
cones  oblong-cylindrical,  purplish  brown, 
6-9in.  long;  bracts  much  shorter  than  the 
scales.  Sierra  Nevada  of  California;  gie 
garious  and  forming  great  forest*.  8.  S. 
12:618.  Gn.  37,  p.  591. -Wood  occasionally 
manufactured  into  lumber.  I ,<•«-(  hardy 
in  the  eastern  states  than  A.  uobilis. 

Var.  S has t4 nils,  Lemm., 

Oregon  and  northern  Calif 
somewhat  smaller,  with  bracts  at  long  n 
or  longer  than  the  Bcales.  S.S.  t.Jo. 

A.  Albertiana.   Murr.""T»ujta  hetero- 
phyUa.—  A.  llaborenti*.  Let.  uva,  dark, 
•livery  below. very  DUlueroi  -,  1  ,-\  in.  lung: 
omwlor}  together,  reaching  7  or  S  In. 
long  and  1  In.  diam.  N.  Africa.  K.1I.  1*16. 
p.  I06.-A.  bifida,  Sieb. 
ft  Znce.—  A.  flrma  —  A, 
braetedta,  llook.  ft  Am. 
"•A.  venusta. —  A.  Can- 
adrnnt,   Mlchx.  =•  Tanga 
Canadensis.  —  A.  firma. 
Sicb.  ft  Zuee.=A.  Mome, 
8icb.  Lvs.  thick  and  rigid, 
lin  long:  cones  cylindrical 
often  Gin  long, with  keeled 
scales.  Japan.  Promising 
for  8.—  A.  lloolcmana, 
Mun-  =-T»ug*  Mcrtensl- 
ana.— A  .tarioearpa.  Nutt. 

Lvs.  blae-green  and  glancons:  cones  3 In.  long,  with  very  broad 
spineless  scales.  Western  C.S.Gng  4:373.  8.8. 12:6U.-A.  tnnero- 
earpa,  Vasey-Pseadotsuga  macrocarpa.  —  A.  Mariesii.  Alast. 
Small  tree  with  crowded  branches  and  abort,  dark  foliage  which 
is  pale  below:  cones  large,  dark  purple.  N.Japan.  —  A.  Merten- 
liana,  IJndl.— Tsnga  heterophylla.  —  A.  Sumulica,  I)eI*annoy 
"•A.  Baborensia.— A  .Ptmtrov,  Spaeh.,  Is  a  form  of  A.  Webbiana, 
hot  has  longer  leaves  and  smaller  cone*.  Himalayas.— A.  Itcgl- 
rue  A malxr «  A.  Cephalonlca,  var.  Appollnts.  —  A.  rtligi<>sa. 
Lindl.  Long,  slender,  drooping  branches:  lvs.  silvery  below: 
cones 5 in.  long.  Mex.  B.M.U7M  —  A.SaehalinJntis,  Mast.  Tall 
tree,  with  pale  bark,  white  buds,  and  long,  slender,  dark  green 
lvs.:  cones  Sin.  long.  E.  Asia.  —  A.  subalplna,  Engelm.— Taaio- 
carpa.  —  A.  rentk*(a,  Koch.  Lvs.  acuminate,  dark  yellow,  green 
above  and  silvery  below  :  canes  4  in.  long,  with  long,  slen- 
der bracts.  California  S  S.  11 :  815.  nltt,  II.  M  4740.  —  A. 
Webbiana.lAmU.  Lvs.  l-i'-iln.  long.  flat,  silvery  below:  cones 
cylindrical. «  or  7  In.  long  Himalayas.  See  I'lcca  for  A.  Aja- 
nensis.  alba,  Alcoekiana.  Kngelmanni,  rreelia,  Oregoriana. 
miniata,  Mnrinda.  nigra,  oborata,  oriental,;  pendula,  polita. 
pungent,  Hchrenkiana,  SmUkiana.  See.  also.  Pseudotsugs  and 

t .  S.  Saroent. 


ABROMA  (from  a.  not,  and  broma,  food).  Stertulia- 
fta>.  Greenhouse  evergreen  trees.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  by 
cuttings  in  spring  from  half-ripened  wood  under  glass. 

A.  augutta.  Linn  f.  l/owerlvs  cordate.  3-5-lobed:  upper  lvs. 
ovate  lanceolate.  Trop  As.  B  it.  M*.—A.fastubsa,  R.Br.  Ix>wer 
Ivs.  cordate.  5-lobed;  upper  Ivs.  ovate:  fls.  dark  purple.  Trop. 
As..  Austral. 

ABRONIA  (from  abrot,  delicate,  referring  to  Involu- 
cre), yyclagindcea.  Trailing  plants,  with  fragrant  ver- 
bena-like flowers  suitable  for  baskets  and  rockeries; 
commonly  treated  us  hardy  annuals.  Mostly  tender 
perennials  from  Calif.  Height  0-18  in.  For  early  and 
continuous  summer  bloom,  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots 
of  Handy  soil  the  previous  autumn  and  wintered  in  a 
frame,  i'eel  off  the  busk  before  sowing  seed.  Cf.  Sereno 
Watson,  Bot.  Calif.  2:3-5. 

A.  Flowers  yellow. 
Fig.  3.  Plant  very  viscid-pubescent : 
lvs.  thick,  broadly  ovate  or  renl- 
form,  obtuse,  on  distinct  petioles: 

root  stout,  fusiform.  A .  are- 
naria,  Menzies,  is  probably  the 
same,  but  ia  considered  distinct  by 
some.  B.M. 6546.  G.C.  II.  16:  365. 

AA.  Flowers  pink  or  rost. 
umbellata,  I.nm.  Whole  plant 
vlscld-puberulent  :  lvs.  typically 
narrower  than  the  above,  oval 
or  oblong :  fls.  pink.  F.  8. 
11:1095.  P.M.  16:36.  Var.  gran- 
diflor*.  Hort.,  has  larger  fl».  and 
broader  lvs. 

villosa,  Watson, 
slenderer  than  the  last  and  covat-4 
a  glandular-vlllous 


ABOBRA  (Rraxillan  name) 
climber.eult.  for  its 


Cucurbitaceo?.  Green- 
i  small,  showy  fruits: 
out  in  summer.  The 

tuberous  roots  are  stored  1 
rarely  by  soft  cuttings. 

virldilldT*.  Nandln.  Height  10-15  ft.:  lvs.  much  di- 
vided: lis.  small,  pale  green,  fragrant:  fr.  a  scarlet  gourd. 
Bratil.  K.H.  1862:  111. 


rapidly,  and  maybe  plant 

like  dahlias.  Prop,  by  seeds  or 


3.   A  broma  latiloUa  (XX). 


ceneo:  lvs.  rarely  1  In.  long:  fls.  5-15  in  a  < 
Not  common  in  cult.  Int.  1891. 

AAA.  Flowers  white. 
melltfera,  Dougl.  Stouterthan  A.  umbellata:  involucre 
larger,  scarlous:  lvs.  longer  and  narrower.  B.M.  2879. 
Int.  1891. 

trig/rant,  Nutt.  Lvs.  larger  than  in  A.  umbellata, 
broader  at  the  base  and  more  tapering:  fls.  night-bloom- 
ing. B.M.  5544. 

A.pulekella.  Nicholson.  Hi.  pinkish  rose.-A.  rAsea.  Hart- 
weg. -umbellata »  W  M 

ABRUS  (from  abrot,  soft,  referring  to  leaves).  Legu- 
minbsa.  Deciduous  greenhouse  climber,  or  used  S. 
outdoors  for  screens.  Roots  have  virtues  v>f  licorice. 
Needs  strong  heat  for  indoor  culture.  Prop,  by  seeds 
or  by  cuttings  under  glass  in  sand. 

preoatorius.Linn.  Ckab's-evk  Vine.  Weatrrr-pi.ant. 
Height  10-12  ft. :  leaflets  oblong,  in  numerous  pairs :  fls. 
varying  from  rose  to  white:  seeds  bright  scarlet,  with  a 
black  spot,  used  by  Buddhists  for  rosaries,  and  in  India 
as  standards  of  weight.  Tropics.  — The  absurd  claims 
made  for  its  wcather-prophesving  properties  are  exposed 
by  Oliver  in  Kew  Bull.  Jan.  1890. 

AB0TA  (native  name),  ilenisptrmheecr.  Greenhouse 
evergreen  climber.  Prop,  by  cuttings  under  glass  with 
bottom  bent.  —  A .  ruff  ten*.  Auhl.  Lvs.  ovate:  lis.  dark 
purple,  within.  S.Am.  Cnimportant. 
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ABCTILON 


ABOTILON  (name  of  obscure  origin).  Malvieea. 
Flowsri.no  Mapli.  Attractive  eoolhonse  shrubs  and 
window  plant*.  l,vn.  long-stalked,  often  maple-like:  fls. 
with  naked  5-cleft  calyx,  5  separate  obovate  petals,  many 
stamen*  united  In  a 'column  about  the  many-branched 


•tyle.  Of  very  easy  culture  In  conditions  which  are  suit- 
able for  geraniums  or  fuchsias.  Usually  grown  in  pots, 
but  sometime*  bedded  out  In  summer.  Dwarf  and  com- 
pact varieties  suitable  forbidding  are  becoming  popular. 
The  tall  varieties  ere 
or  pillars.  A . 
tlriatum  and  A. 
Thompioni 
the  commonest 
type  forms.  Prop, 
by  greenwoodeut- 
ting*  at  any  sea- 
son, preferably  in 
late   winter  or 

early  spring;  also  freely  by  seeds.  Many 
horticultural  varieties,  aome  of  them  no 
doubt  hybrids,  are  In  common  cultivation. 
Following  are  well  known  :  Arthur  Bel- 
sham,  red,  shaded  gold.  Boule  de  Neige, 
pure  white,  very  free.  -  Eclipse,  foliage 
tnnrbled  green  and  yellow:  lis.  of  fair  size; 
nepuN  scarlet;  petals  orange-bun*  :  suited 
for  baokcts  and  vases:  a  form  of  A .  mega- 
putamieum  (another  Eclipse  is  known). 
F.reeta,  pink  orange-veined  erect  fls.  Gol- 
den Hell,  deep  yellow,  free-flowering.   Golden  Fleece, 
pure  yellow,  free-flowering.    Mary  Miller,  deep  rose 
pendulous  fls.  Mrs.  John  I>aing,  purplish  rose.  Ross"- 
flora,  pinkish  rose.  Royal  Scarlet,  rich,  shining  scarlet. 
Santnna,  deep  red.   Savitzii,  dwarf,  with  white-edged 
foliage:  useful  for  bedding.  Snow  Storm,  semi-dwarf, 
pure  white.  Souvenir  do  Honn,  Ivs.  large,  deep  green, 
not  mottled,  but  edged  with  a  broad  white  margin:  dis- 
tinct and  striking:  a  useful  betiding  |  l«nt.  Splendens, 
bright  red. 

A.  Leave  prominently  lobed,  mottly  maple-like  or 
vine-like. 

B.  Corolla  widely  optn  or  spreading . 
Darwini,  Hook.  f.  Strong  pubescent  shrub  3-5  ft.: 
lv».  velvety  pubescent  beneath,  ihlekish,  5-9-rlbhed,  the 


lower  ones  lobed  to  the  middle,  the  upper  ones  l__ 
.'Hotted:  fls.  1-3  at  •  place,  orange  with  blood-red  veins. 
Brazil.  B.M.  5917.  —  Blooms  In  both  winter  and  summer. 
Much  hybridised  with  other  species.  A.grandifibmm 
and  A.  compdetum  are  garden  forms  ;  also  A.  Jtoribun- 
dum,  Hon..  It.  II.  1881 :  350. 

Bn.  Corolla  mottly  longer  and  contracted  at  the  mom/A. 

Striatum,  Dicks.  Fig.4.  Glabrous  throughout:  Ivs.thin, 
deeply  5  lotted,  the  lobes  long-pointed,  rather  closely  ser- 
rate, sometimes  small-spotted:  fls.  rather  small  and  slen- 
der, banging  on  peduncles  4-6  in.  long,  red  or  orange, 
with  brown-red  veins,  the  stamens  scarcely  or  not  at  all 
exscrted.  Brazil.  B.M.  3840.  P.M.  7: .  —One  of  the  har- 
diest species,  blooming  continuously. 

Thompson!,  Hurt.  Fig.  5.  Graceful  but  strong-growing 
plant :  Ivs.  vine-like,  mostly  3-lobed,  the  middle  lobe  long- 
pointed,  thin  and  usually  glabrous,  mottled  with  green 
and  yellowish  blotches:  fls.  medium  size,  yellow  or 
orange  with  red  veins,  the  column  of  stamens  conspicu- 
ously exserted  in  the  single  forms.  R. II.  1885:  324.  G.W. 
70:1X1.—  Blooms  in  summer  and  winter.  An  offshoot  of 
A  ,  striatum,  or  a  hybrid  with  tbatspecies.  In  the  double- 
ts, form,  the  fls.  are  open-spreading.  Clons  often  convey 
the  variegation  to  the  stock.  Common  and  valuable. 

venosum.  I.»  niaire.  Very  strong  grower:  lvs.  large, 
deeply  palmate  lobed  and  strongly  toothed :  fla.  large,  3 
In^long.  on  peduncles  10-12  in.  long.  Mex.  B.M.  4463. 

AA.  Leave*  not  lobed,  cordate,  but  prominently  toothed, 
$ometimei  angled. 
B.  Corolla  wide-ipreading. 
inalgne,  Plancnon.  (A.  tffmtmm,  Hort.).  Lvs.  medium 
size,  crenate-dentate,  acuminate,  villous  pubescent  un- 
derneath: fls.  large,  flaring-mouthed,  white  with  very 
heavy  and  rich  velnlngand  markings  of  purple  and  red, 
ooslenderhangingpeduncles.  NewOranada.  B.M.  4840. 
Gn.  18:263. — Very  showy;  common. 

longicuipe,  Ilochst.  White-ranescent  shrub, with  long- 
acuminate,  broad  cordate  and  blunt-toothed  long-stalked 
Ivs.,  felt -like below:  blue  veiny  wide-open  fls.  on  mostly 
many-branched  axillary  peduncles.  Abyssinia.  —  Re- 
cently Introduced  by  S.  Cal.  Acclimatizing  Assoc.,  from 
seed  collected  by  Schwelnfurth  and  distributed  from 
Berlin  In  1893. 


B.M.  5717.  Gn.  37: 


BB.  Corolla  long 
and  narrow. 
msgapotamlcTun, 

St.  Hil.  &  Naud. 
{A.  rerillririum, 
Morreni.  Flg.fi.  Droop- 
ing habit :  Ivs.  rather 
small,  lance  -  ovate, 
acuminate,  sharp-ser- 
rate: rl*.  2-3  in.  long, 
on  short  drooping 
stalks,  tbe  long  calyx 
bright  red,  the  pro- 
truding petals  lemon- 
yellow,  the  column  of 
stamens  conspicuously 
protruding.  Trop.  Am. 
745.. I.  II.  III.  1H:  359.-A  strikingly 


handsome  species.  Common  in  windows  and  baskets. 
There  is  a  variegated-leaved  variety.    Generally  mis- 
spelled mesapotamieum. 
A. arbbreum.  Sweet.  Lvs. cordate,  tomcntose:  fls.  pale  jellow. 
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Pern.  —  A.  rud/orduinum.  St.  Htl.  Lvs.lobed:  An.  yellow  with 
red:  very  tall.  Untll.—A.aiobiAArum.Uoa.  Fit.  larce.  cresm- 
f-olored.  Mauritius.—  A  .inUyfrrimum,  Houke  r  A:  Jnckion,  Index 
Kewenata.  <Sldatnt«-K<rn-ini»,  Hook.  B.  11.4*10. 1  Lvs.  entire,  eor- 
dale.  tomcat,,,..  I,«.k>w_  rt^.larini  yellow. flaring  New  Ursns.ls 
—  A.p*evnut_itdru,n  W.vlii-ra.  Fls.  rather  email,  pink.  Branl. 


6.  AbutUon  msgapotamlcum  (XX). 

—  A .  pvUhillim,  Sweet,  end  A.  piiUkrum,  Don.=Pla*-l*nthut 
vnli  liellne.  —A.  pitifblium,  Preel.  Lvs.lobed:  fls.  wide-spread- 
ing, light  bine  ( a  white-flowered  vnr. ) :  plant  one  of  the  hardiest. 
Chile.  B.M.  4227. 7338.  On.  51:1117.  L.  H.  B. 

ACACIA  (ancient  name).  Ltgumin&saf,  tribe  Mimd- 
sea.  Shrub*  or  trees :  Ivs.  twice-pinnate,  of  many  leaf- 
lets, or  reduced  to  phyllodia  or  leaf -like  petioles,  as  in 
Fig*.  8  and  9  (except  the  earlier  lvs.  of  young  seedlings, 
and  occasionally  those  on  robust  shoots):  Ha. yellow  or 
white,  minute,  in  conspicuous  globular  heads  or  cylin- 
drical spikes,  axillary,  solitary  or  fasciculate,  or  diffusely 
paniculate  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  stamens  very 
many,  exsertcd.  Australia  (chiefly ) ;  a  few  in  N.  and  s. 
America,  N.  and  8.  Africa  and  Asia.  Ours  Australian 
unless  otherwise  stated.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  under 
glass  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
wood  taken  with  a  heel,  in  summer;  the  seeds  should 
first  be  placed  in  hot  water  and  left  to  soak  24  hours. 
The  bark  of  most  of  the  Australian  and  of  some  other 
species  (especially  A.  pyenantha,  A.  ntollissima  and  A. 
deeurrens)  abounds  in  tannins,  which  may  eventually 
make  their  cultivation  profitable  in  the  southwest.  For 
outdoor  planting  in  Calif,  and  the  S.,  keep  in  pots  until 
targe  enough  to  place  in  permanent  quarters,  for  they  do 
net  transplant  well.  Several  African  species  yleld'tho 
irum  arable  of  commerce,  especially  A .  Senegal.  Mono- 
graphed in  part  by  Baron  von  Mtlller  in  bis  Iconography 
of  Australian  Acacias,  cited  here  as  F.  v.  M.  Icon. 

J.  Bubtt  Davy. 

Of  several  hundred  known  kinds,  not  more  than  50  are 
in  cultivation,  and  a  dozen  species  will  cover  those  deserv- 
ing of  greenhouse  culture,  but  these  few  arc  gems.  All 
of  this  most  important  section  thrive  in  a  winter  tem- 
perature ranging  from  40°  to  50°;  In  fact,  little  above 
the  freezing  point  is  sufficient.  They  do  not  like  beat, 
and  consequently  are  not  adapted  for  forcing.  If  win- 
tered cool  and  allowed  to  come  along  naturally  with  the 
Increasing  heat  and  light  of  the  spring,  they  will  flower 
in  March  and  April,  a  season  when  their  graceful  beauty 
Is  appreciated  in  the  private  conservatory  or  is  vnluabto 
to  the  commercial  florist.  The  prevailing  color  of  all  the 
Australian  species  Is  yellow,  varying  from  pale  lemon  to 
deep  orange.  The  tall-growing  kinds,  or  rather  those  in- 
clined to  make  long,  straight  shoots,  make  excellent  sub- 
jects for  planting  permanently  against  a  glass  partition 
of  a  conservatory,  or  against  a  pillar.  There  is  scarcely 


a  more  beautiful  plant  than  A.  pubescent ,  with  its 
slightly  drooping,  yellow  racemes.  It  deserves  a  fa- 
vored place  in  every  cool  conservatory.  The  Acacias  are 
of  easy  culture.  If  planted  permanently  in  the  border, 
provision  for  drainage  should  be  made.  A  good,  coarse, 
turfy  loam,  of  not  too  heavy  texture,  is  all  they  want, 
with  the  addition  of  a  fifth  part  of  leaf-mold  or  well- 
rotted  spent  hops.  Few  of  our  greenhouse  pests  trouble 
them.  Water  in  abundance  they  like  at  all  times,  and  in 
their  growing  season,  which  is  the.  early  summer  months, 
a  daily  syringing  is  necessary.  Several  of  the  species  of 
bushy  habit  are  very  largely  grown  as  pot-planta  in  Eu- 
rope, and  are  now  largely  imported  and  sold  for  the  east- 
ern trade.  A .  armata  and  A.  Drummondii  are  good 
species  for  this  purpose.  We  believe,  with  our  hot  sum- 
mers, the  commercial  man  will  do  better  to  import  than 
to  attempt  to  grow  them  from  cuttings.  The  Acacias 
need  pruning,  or  they  will  soon  grow  straggling  and  un- 
shapely; more  especially  is  this  true  of  those  grown  in 
pots.  After  flowering,  cut  back  the  leading  shoots  rather 
severely.  Shift  into  a  larger  pot  if  roots  demand  it,  and 
encourage  growth  by  a  genial  heat  and  syringing,  giving 
at  same  time-  abundance  of  light  and  air.  They  should 
be  plunged  out-of-doors  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  is 
past,  and  removed  to  the  greenhouse  before  any  danger 
of  early  fall  frosts.  Cuttings  root  surely  but  not  quickly. 
The  best  material  is  the  side  shoots  from  a  main  stem 
in  the  condition  that  florists  call  half-ripened— that  is, 
not  green  and  succulent  as  for  a  verbena,  nor  as  firm 
and  hard  as  the  wood  of  a  hybrid  perpetual  rose  in  Nov. 
The  wood  or  shoot  will  be  In  about  the  right  condition 
in  June.  No  bottom  heat  is  needed,  but  the  cuttings 
should  be  covered  with  a  close  frame  and  kept  moder- 
ately moist  and  cool  by  shading.  The  following  spring 
these  young  plants  can  1m)  either  planted  out-of-doors, 
where  there  is  a  good  chance  to  keep  them  well  watered, 
or  grown  on  in  pots,  as  described  above.  A  few  of  the 
finest  species  are  A.  pubescent ,  suitable  for  training  on 
pillars;  A.  Hiceana  makes  a  hush  or  can  be  trained; 
A.  longitolia,  an  erect  species,  deserves  a  permanent 
position  in  the  greenhouse  border.  Of  all  the  species 
best  adapted  for  inedium-sisod, compact  pot-planta,  A. 
or  mat  a  and  A.  Drummondii  are  the  best.  The  former 
has  small,  simple,  dark  green  1  vs.  and  globular,  pure  yel- 
low fls.  A.  Drummondit  has  drooping,  cylindrical,  pale 
lemon  fls.  As  both  these  flower  in  March  without  any 
forcing  in  our  northern  greenhouses,  they  are  very  val- 
uable acquisitions  to  our  Easter  plants.  The  Acacia 
has  two  distinctive  charms:  the  foliage  is  either  small, 
simple  and  glaucous,  as  in  A.armata,  or  much  divided, 
graceful  and  fern-liko,  as  in  A.  pubescent.  All  the  Aca- 
cias are  among  the  freest-flowering  of  our  hard-wooded 
plants.  Cult,  by  William  Scott. 

The  species  in  the  American  trade  are  here  described 
under  the  following  numbers:  A.  acinacea,  7 ;  aneura,  38; 
angustifolia,  16;  Arabics,  49;  argyrophylla,  15;  armata, 
5;  Balleyana,  45;  braehybotrya,  15;  calamifolla,3;  Cate- 
chu, 52;  Cavcnia,  48;  celastrifolla,  16;  cincrascens,  39; 
eultrata,  12;  cultrlformls,  12;  cuspidata,  1;  cyanophylla, 
20;  Cyclops,  32;  dealbata,  43;  decurrens,  41 ;  diffusa,  1; 
dodonadfolla,  10;  Drummondli,  53;  extensa,  4;  falcata, 
17;  falciformls,  18;  Farnosiana, 47;  fllicina, SO;  genista- 
folia,  I;  glabra,  15;  glaucescens,  39;  glaucopbylla,  15; 
grandls,  4*5;  Groggii,  51;  harpophylla, 29;  hispidissima, 
46;  holosericea,  40;  Implexa,  30;  junclfolia,  2;  lAitrobtl, 
7;  leptophylla,*";  leucophytla,  40;  linearis.  37;  lineata, 
6;  linifolia,  14 ;  longifolla,36;  longissima,  37;  lunata.ll; 
Melssneri.9;  inclanoxylon,31;  mollissima,42;  myrtifolia, 
16;  neriifolia,  22 ;  normal!*,  Ifi,  41 ;  obliqua,  8;  obtusata, 
21;  olea- folia,  11 ;  Oswald!,  27;  oxycodrus,  33;  paradoxes, 
5;  pendula,  28;  pennlnervls,  18;  pentcedra,  4;  pinifolia, 
2;  pravlssima,  13;  promlnens,  14;  pubescens,  44;  pul- 
chella,  46;  pyenantha,  23;  retinodes,  22;  liiceana,  35| 
roitcJlifera,  25;  rotundi folia,  salicina.24;  sallgna,  19; 
Sophora?,36;  suaveolens,26;  undulata.tt;  verticillata,34. 

a.  let's,  simple  ;  that  is,  reduced  to  phyllodia  {except 
the  earlier  Ivs.  of  young  seedlings,  and  occasionally 
those  of  robust  shoots).  Figs.  7, 8  and  9. 
b.  Fls.  in  globular  heads. 
c.  Phyll.  terete,  or  only  slightly  flattened. 
1.  diffusa,  Lindl.  (A. genisla-fdlia, Link.).  A  tall,  gla- 
brous shrub:  branches  angular:  phyll.  J4-1  In-  iong. 
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1-1 X  line*  wide.  quadrangular-linear,  1-ncrved:  fl.  hds. 
solitary,  or  2  or_3  together;  peduncles  short;  fls.  yellow. 
May.  B.M.  2417.  B.F 

\  ar  -  vuspldati 
M  to  rarely  2  in.  long. 


.  (A. 


tpidita.Cnnn.).  Phyll. 
often  not  broader  than 


a,  Benth.  (A.  pinitblia.  Benth.).  Tall,  gla- 
brous shrub:  branches  slender,  quite  terete:  phyll.  3-6  In. 
long,  often  nearly  tetragonous,  linear-subulate,  with  a 
scarcely  prominent  nerve  on  each  side:  fl.  hds.  solitary 
or  In  pairs;  peduncles  short.  F. v. M. Icon. 2: 8. 

3.  calamildlia.  Sweet.  Broom  Wattlk.  Tall  shrub  G-10 
ft. :  phyll.  3-4  in.  long,  linear-subulate,  slightly  flattened, 
with  I  nerve  prominent  or  Indistinct;  point  fine,  recurred 
or  simply  oblique:  II.  hds.  3  or  4,  shortly  racemed  in 
the  axils  of  the  terminal  phyll. ;  calyx  shortly  toothed  or 
lobcd.  Feb.  U.K.  839.  . 

4.  extensa,  Lindl.  {A.  pentvdra,  Regel).  Shrub: 
branches  angular  or  sometimes  winged:  phyll.  3-4  or 
even  8  in.  long,  slender,  Unear-sutyilate,  almost  tetrago- 
nous,  with  a  prominent  nerve  on  each  side:  peduncles 
1 -headed  or  rarelv  irregularly  racemose  In  the  axils  of 
the  terminal  phyll.:  calyx  triangular,  truncate.  Mar. 

CC.  Phyll.  vertically  flattened. 
D.    Vein*  of  phyll.  1,  or  very  rarely  I. 
E.  Fl.  heads  solitary  or  in  pain  or  clusters. 
F.  Length  of  phyll.  1  in.  or  less, 
a.  Stipules  persistent  as  slender  spines. 

6.  arai&U,  R.  Br.  (A.  undulata,  Willd.  A.  paradixa, 
DC.  Mimosa  parad&ia,  Polr.).  Kangaroo  Thorn. 
Fig.  7.  Spreading  shrub,  6-10  ft.  high :  branches  pubes- 
cent: phyll.  1  in.  long,  semi-ovate,  undulate,  obtuse,  or 
with  a  short,  oblique  point:  heads  solitary:  peduncles 
axillary,  equaling  the  phvll., borne  all  along  the  branches : 
fls.  fragrant.  Feb.  B.M.  1653.  F.E. 
0:401,  431.- Good  hedge  shrub. 
Grown  also  for  spring  bloom. 

oa.  Stipules  small,  deciduous, 
or  0. 

6.  HneaU,  Cunn.  Bushy  shrub : 
branches  pubescent,  terete:  phyll. 
H-^ln.  long,  broadly  linear;  point 
small,  hooked  :  peduncle  solitary, 
axillary,  very  slender,  equaling  or 
exceeding  the  phyll.,  glabrous:  fls. 
rich  yellow.  Mar.  B.M.  3346. 

7.  acinaoea,  Lindl.  t .  Latrbbei, 
Mcissn.l.  Shrub:  branches  gla- 
brous, angular:  phyll.  %-%in.  long, 
about  3  lines  wide,  obliquely  oblong 
or  somewhat  falcate,  obtuse,  with  a 

II,  recurved  point  :  peduncles 
about  equaling  the  phvll. 
F.v.M.  Icon.  4:7. 

8.  obllqua,  Cunn.  (A. 
folia.  Hook.).  Shrub: 
glabrcscent :  phyll.  !«  to 
Xln.  long,  obliquely  obovate  or  or- 
bicular ;  mid-nerve  terminating  in 
a  minute, recurved  point:  peduncles 
very  slender,  mostly  exceeding  the 
phyll.  Mar.  B.M.  4041. 

9.  Melssneri,  Lehm.  Tall  shrub: 
young  branches  glabrous,  acutely 
angular :  phyll.  f-i-l  in.  long,  2-4 
lines  broad,  obovate-oblong  or  ob- 
liquely cuneate,  obtuse,  or  with  a 
small,  hooked  point  :  peduncles 
shorter  than  the  phyll. :  fls.  yellow. 
May. 

77.  Length  of  phyll.  1M-4  in. 
10.  dodonselfdlia,  Willd.  Tall  shrub, very  ■ 

and 

r  or  in  pairs, 


i  armata 

(XX). 


:  phyll.  2-4  lines  wide,  oblong-linear  or 
tly  obtuse,  1 -nerved,  lateral  veins 


anastomosing:  stipules  0: 
about  Kin.  long.  Mar. 


n.  Fl.  heads  in  axillary  racemes  (rarely  reduced  to 
a  solitary  h*ad). 
r.  Phyll.  t  in.  or  less  long,  broad, 
a.  Racemes  much  exceeding  the  phyll. 

11.  hmata.Sieh.  f  .4  ..ilea- fdlia ,Cunti. > .  Glabrous  shrub: 
phyll.  less  than  1  In.  long,  obliquely-lanceolate  or  ellipti- 
cal-cuneate,  obtuse,  or  with  a  minute,  oblique  or  recurved 
point:  fls.  yellow:  pods  linear-elliptical,  3—4 linos  broad; 
seeds  placed  close  to  the  upper  suture.  Apr.  B.R.  1352. 
—  Without  the  fruit  this  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  A. 
linifolia  var.  prominens. 

12.  eultrildnnil,  i  nun.  (A.eultrata.  Ait.).  Tall  shrub, 
glaucous  with  wax  when  young  :  phyll.  K-iS'n.  long, 
falcate-ovate  or  almost  triangular,  mucronulate,  with 
thickened  margins  and  usually  a  marginal  gland  at  th» 
angle  on  the  convex  side:  fl.  heads  In  axillary  racomcs 
much  exceeding  the  phyll. :  pods  flat,  about  3  lines  broad ; 
seeds  placed  close  to  the  upper  suture.  Mar.  K.H.  1890, 
p.  503.  J.H.  III.  34:  131. 

13.  praviHsmift,  F.v.M.  Tall  shrub  or  small  tree;  gls 
brous:  phyll.  mostly  3-5  lines  long,  obliquely  faleate- 
obovate,  or  almost  trapexoid,  recurved,  imperfectly  2- 
veined;  marginal  gland  much  below  the  angle  on  the 
convex  side:  fl.  beads  in  handsome  axillary  racemes  much 
exceeding  the  phyll.:  pods  flat,  about  3  lines  broad  ; 
seeds  placed  along  the  center  of  the  pod. 

uo.  Racemes  not,  or  only  slightly,  exceeding  the  phyll. 

14.  linildlla,  Willd.  Tall  shrub:  phvll.  I-lXIn.  long, 
linear  to  linear-lanceolate,  straight,  rather  thin;  marginal 
gland  small,  near  the  base:  fl.  heads  in  slender,  axil- 
lary racemes  about  equaling  the  phyll. :  pods  linear,  very 
flat.  4-6  lines  broad;  seeds  placed  along  the  center.  B.M. 
2168.  See  No.  11. 

Var.  prominens.  Moore  (A.  pr6mineus,  Cunn.).  Phyll. 
broader,  linear-lanceolate  to  oblong-falcate;  marginal 
gland  prominent,  distant  from  the  base.  B.M.  3502. 

15.  hrachybdtrya,  Benth.  Tall  shrub:  phyll.  X-lXIn.. 
rarely,  In  luxuriant  specimens,  2  in.  long,  obliquely  obo- 
vate or  oblong,  Arm,  rather  broad,  obtuse  or  mucronu- 
late: fl.  heads  few,  in  short,  axillary  racemes,  about 
equaling  the  phyll.,  or  rarely  reduced  to  1  head:  fls  20- 
50  In  a  head:  pods  flat,  linear  to  narrow-elliptical. 

Var.  argyrophjlla,  Benth.  (.1.  argyrophylla,  Hook.). 
Sllvery-sllky,  turning  sometimes  golden  yellow:  phyll. 
mostly  J4-1  Hin.  long:  fl.  heads  often  solitary.  B.M.  4384. 

Var.  glaacophylla.  Benth.  Glaucous  and  more  or  less 
pubescent:  phyll.  mostly  %-V*in.  long:  fl.  heads  mostly 

Var.  glabra,  Benth.  Quite  glabrous:  phyll.  small  and 
narrow:  fl.  heads  small. 

16.  myrtilolia,  Willd.  Shrub,  rarely  tall :  phyll.  1-2  In. 
long,  very  variable,  firm,  usually  acute  or  mucronato 
and  narrowed  at  base,  with  thickened,  nerve-tike  mar- 
gins, and  a  marginal  gland  below  the  middle:  fl.  heads 
several,  in  short,  axillary  racemes  about  equaling  the 
phyll.:  fls.  2-4  in  a  bead,  rather  large:  pods  linear, 
thick,  curved,  with  very  thick  margins,  2-3  lines  broad. 
B.M.  302,  as  Mimosa  myrtifolia. 

Var.  eelutrifdlia,  Benth.  (A.  celastrif&lia,  Benth.). 
Phyll.  mostly  1 ) i-2  In.  long  and  often  1  In.  broad.  B.M. 
4306. 

Vnr.  normal's,  Benth.  Phyll.  mostly  1-2  In.  long  and 
about  Kin.  broad. 

77.  Phyll.  t-C-lt  in.  long  [sometimes  only  114  in.  in 
A .  ol'tutata ). 
Var.  anguitifolia,  Benth.  Phvll.  mostly  2-1  in.  long. 
2-1  lines  broad. 

o.   The  phyll.  distinctly  pennivrined. 

17.  lalcata,  Willd.  Tall  shrub  or  small  tree;  glabrous: 
branches  angular:  phyll.  3  to  above  6  In.  long,  lanceolate- 
falcate,  acuminate,  much  narrowed  to  the  base;  inargi 
nal  gland  close  to  the  base  or  0:  sepals  free,  narrow: 
pods  rather  narrow;  funicle  encircling  the  seed. 

18.  pennlnervis,  Sleb.  Tree;  glabrous:  branches  angu- 
lar: phyll.  3  to  above  6  In.  long,  oblong  to  lanceolate- 
falcate,  acuminate,  much  narrowed  to  the  base;  margins 

iland  distant  from  the  base  or  0 :  pods  broad ; 
;  the  seed.  Mar.  B.M.  2754. 


like; 
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Var. taidformU,  Benth.  (A.  (alcitormitt ,  DC.)-  Phyll. 
mostly  larger  and  more  falcate;  young  shoot*  and  in- 
florescence minutely  hoary  or  golden-pubescent  :  pod 
nearly  ?»in.  broad. 

19.  saligna,  Wendl.  Shrub  6-10  ft. :  branchlets  angu- 
lar: phyll.  4-6  in.  long,  falcate-lanceolate  or  oblaneeolate, 
narrowed  to  the  base,  rather  obtuse,  glaucous  and 
smooth,  the  lateral  reins  but  little  conspicuous:  raceme* 
short;  peduncles  short:  fl.  heads  few,  largo.  Mar. 

20.  cyanoph^lla,  Undl.  Biatc-ueaved  Wattle.  Tall 
shmb  18  ft.;  stoloniferous:  branches  drooping:  lower 
phyll.  about  12  in.  long;  upper  6 in.  or  less  and  narrower, 
linear-oblong  to  lanceolate-falcate,  much  narrowed  to- 
ward the  base,  glabrous  and  often  glaucous:  peduncles 
Jj'-K'n.  long:  fl.  heads  3-5,  large,  gulden  yellow.  Mar. 
Gn.  52,  p.  99. 

21.  obtnsiU,  Sieb.  Tall,  glabrous  shrub:  phyll. 

in.  long,  oblong-linear, or  almost  spatulate, usually  almost 
straight,  rather  obtuse,  point  not  curved,  thick,  rigid, 
with  thickened,  nerro-like  margins;  marginal  gland  1, 
distant  from  the  base,  not  prominent :  racemes  about 
%in.  long,  with  densely  packed  heads;  fls.  30  or  more. 
Mar. 

GO.  Tkt  phyll.  thick,  utunlly  with  ineontpieuou*  latent  I 
vein*  {contpicuou*  in  A.  pyenantha). 

22.  aertilaUaV, Cunn.  {A.  retinidet,  Schlerht.  A.reti 
a  Ad*  j,  rar.  fioritninda,  Hort.).  Fig.  8.  Tall,  handsome 
shrub  or  small  tree:  branrhlets  slender:  phyll.  3-5  in. 
long,  2-o  lines  wide,  linear-lanceolate,  falcate,  much  nar- 
rowed to  the  base:  racemes  l-2Vjin.  long  ;  peduncles 
about  2  lines  long  :  fls.  bright  yellow.  Mar.  F.v.M.Icon. 
5:9.  R.H.  1896,  p.  505.  A.F.  13:  880.-L"seful  as  a  street 
true  in  Calif. 

23.  pyenantha,  Bcnth.  Golden  Wattle.  Small  tree: 
phyll.  3-6  In.  long,  lanceolate  to  oblanceolate,  or,  on  vig- 
orous shoots,  even  obovate-falcate,  obtuse  or  acutlsb,  dis- 
tinctly pennlvelned,  with  a  conspicuous  marginal  gland 
near  the  base:  fl.  heads  in  axillary  racemes,  on  short  pe- 
duncles, large,  fragrant:  funicle  scarcely  folded.  Feb. 
B.H.  1896,  p.  504.-Very  variable  in  shape  and  sise  of 
phyll. 

24.  saliclna,  Llndl.  Small  tree  :  branches  drooping  : 
foliage  pale:  Phyll.  2-5  in.  long,  2K-6  lines  wide,  ob- 
long-linear or  lanceolate,  narrowed  at  base,  thick,  rigid, 
with  a  curved  point;  midrib  and  marginal  veins  scarcely 
prominent:  racemes  short,  often  reduced  to  2 or  3  heads, 
or  even  only  I:  peduncles  slender:  fls.  alntut  20  in  the 
head:  pods  straight;  fuuicle  scarlet,  folded  under  the 
seed. 

25.  rostellifera,  Benth.  Tall  shrub,  perhaps  only  a  va- 
riety of  A.  lalieina,  but,  according  to  Bentham,  different 
In  aspect  and  the  nerve  of  the  phyll.  much  more  promi- 
nent: phyll.  linear-lanceolate,  with  an  oblique  or  re- 
curved callous  point. 

26.  iuavsolsns.  Willd.  Shrub  3-6  ft.  high,  glabrous: 
branches  acutely  angled:  phyll.  3-6  in.  long,  2-i  lines 
wide,  narrowly  lanceolate  to  linear;  margins  thickened: 
racemes  about  ?$in.  long  before  opening,  inclosed  In 
large,  imbricate  bracts:  us.  6-10  in  a  head.  Apr. 

pp.  Vein*  of  phyll.  »«¥«!  (rarely  only  t), 
longitudinal. 

27.  Otwaldl.F.  v.M.  Tall  shrub:  phyll.  1K-2  in.  long, 
falcate-oblong  to  linear,  rigid,  mostly  mucronate,  finely 
striate,  twisted,  mostly  3  or  1  lines  broad.  F.  v.  M.  Icon. 
6:  10. 

28.  pendula,  Cunn.  Weefino  Mr*u.  Handsome  small 
tree:  branches  pendulous:  foliage  pale  or  ash-colored, 
with  minute  pubescence:  phyll.  l'-%-2Sin.  long,  nar- 
rowly lanceolate  or  almost  linear-falcate,  ending  in  a 
curved  cusp;  nerves  few,  indistinct:  racemes  very  short, 
sometimes  reduced  to  a  solitary  head;  peduncles  5-6 
lines  long.  F.  v.  M.  Icon.  6:  8. 

29.  barpophylla,  F.v.M.  Tree:  branchlets  slightly  an- 
gular: pbyll.  6-eS  in.  long,  lanceolate,  very  falcate,  nar- 
rowed at  the  end  but  obtuse,  much  narrowed  at  the  base, 
coriaceous,  pale  or  glaucous;  nerves  several,  flne ;  reticu- 
late veins  few  and  indistinct:  peduncles  slender,  mostly 
clustered  in  the  axils  :  funicle  short.  F.  v.  M.  Icon. 
6:9. 
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30.  fmplexa,  Benth.  Glabrous  tree:  branchlets  nearly 
terete:  phyll.  3-6  in.  long,  2S-S  lines  wide,  lanceolate 
and  very  falcate-acuminate,  with  a  short,  hooked  point, 
rather  thin;  reticulate  veins  numerous  and  distinct  :  pe- 
duncles few,  in  a  very  short  raceme,  long  and  slender: 
fls.  pale  yellow  or  dirty  white:  pods  rather  narrow,  bi- 
convex, curved  or  twisted,  slightly  constricted  between 
the  seeds;  funicle  yellow,  folded  at  the  end  of  the  seed 
but  not  encircling  It.  F.  v.  M.  Icon.  8:  2. 


S.  Acada  ncrlifotta,  narrow-leaved  form. 


31.  melan6xylon,rt  Br.  ArsTRAMAs*  Blackwood.  Tall 
tree,  usually  pyramidal,  glabrous:  branchlets  slightly 
angular:  phyll.  mostly  3  or  4  in.  long,  J4-1  in.  wide,  nar- 
rowly lanceolate  to  falcate-oblong,  or  even  faleate-ob- 
lanceolate,  much  narrowed  to  the  base,  very  obtuse, 
thick  and  stiff;  reticulate  veins  numerous:  racemes  oc- 
casionally reduced  to  1  or  2  heads  ;  peduncles  short, 
stout :  fls.  pale  yellow  or  dirty  white  ;  petals  connate 
above  the  middle:  pods  flat,  3-4  lines  broad,  often  curved 
In  a  circle  ;  funicle  bright  red,  doubly  encircling  the 
seed.  Mar.  B.M.1C59. 

.12.  Cyclops,  Cunn.  Shrub 6-10  ft. :  branchlets  angular: 
phyll.  1K-3  In.  long,  nearly  straight,  narrow-oblong,  ob- 
tuse, rigid:  racemes  short, occasionally  reduced  to  1  or2 
heads  :  fls.  yellow  ;  petals  smooth,  free  :  pods  flat,  4-6 
lines  wide,  curved  or  twisted  ;  funicle  richly  colored, 
doubly  encircling  the  seed.  Apr.  F.  v.  M.  Icon.  8: 3. 

BD.  FU.  in  cylindrical,  or  rarely  oblong,  tpike*. 
c.  Phyll.  narrow,  pungent -pointed,  K-/  in.  long. 

33.  oxycedrua,  Sieb.  Tall,  spreading  shrub :  pbyll. 
,S-%»,or  rarely  1  in.  long,  narrowly  lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, scattered,  very  rigid,  striate,  with  3  or  4  prominent 
nerves  on  each  side;  stipules  small,  often  apinescent: 
spikes  often  abovo  1  in.  long.  B.M.  2928. 

34.  verticMata,  Willd.  ( Mimota  vertiriMta,  I/Her.). 
Bushy,  spreading  nhrub  :  phyll.  yi-%in.  long,  linear 
subulate  to  lanceolate  or  obloug,  mostly  whorled,  rigid, 
with  1  prominent  central  nerve;  stipules  minute:  spikes 
H-l  in.  long,  dense  ;  lis.  deep  yellow.  Apr.  B.  M.  110. 

35.  Ricaana,  Hcnsl.  Tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  hand- 
sorae.dark  green:  phyll.  K-'iin.  long,  linear  or  subulate, 
sometimes  very  narrow  and  1-1  %ln.  long,  scattered  or 
whorled,  I -nerved;  stipules  minute:  spikes  interrupted, 
slender,  often  above  1  in.  long  ;  fls.  pale  yellow.  Apr. 
N.  1:7. 
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OC.  Phyll.  broader,  lest  rigid,  not  pungent  pointed, 
1        in,  long. 

36.  longU61ia,  Willd.  Svdkbt  Golden  Wattle.  Fig. 
9.  Tall,  handsome  shrub:  phvll.  4-6  in.  long,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate;  longitudinal  veins  several,  promi- 
nent: spike*  I  in.  long,  loose,  axillary,  mostly  in  diver- 
gent pairs;  lis.  golden  yellow.  Mar.  B.R.  362.  B.M. 
216C.  R.H.  1896,  p.  504.-Useful  aaa  street  tree  ia  Calif. 


lod  KlfoU*. 


Var,  Bophdr»,  P.t.  M.  (.1.  Sophonr,  R.  Br.).  Phyll. 
2-3  in.  long,  5-8  lines  wide,  broadly  oblong,  obtuse. 

37.  linearis,  Sims.  {A.  longlssima,  Wendl.).  Shrub: 
phyll.  4—6  in.  long,  linear,  with  1  prominent  longitudinal 
nerve :  spikes  1-2  in.  long,  loose  and  interrupted,  slender: 
fls.  pale  yellow  or  dirty  white.  B.M.  2130.  B.R.  680.- 
Valued  as  a  street  tree  in  Calif. 

38.  aiittn,  F.  v.  M.  Miloa.   Shrubby;  often  hoarv. 
with  minute  pubescence:  phyll.  I S-3  in.  long, 
lines  wide,  narrowly  linear,  without  prominent  nerves  but 
minutely  striate,  rigid:  spikes  short  and  dense  on  short 
peduncles:  pods  broad,  flat,  short.  F.  v.  M.  Icon.  10:  8. 

39.  glaucosccna,  Willd.  {A  .cinrrdteent,  Sieb.).  Glau- 
cous tree  fiO  ft.  or  more  high:  phyll.  4-45  in.  long,  5-12 
lines  broad  at  the  middle,  linear-lanceolate,  narrowed  at 
both  ends,  falcate,  striate,  arid  with  3-5  more  prominent 
nerves,  all  free  from  the  lower  margin:  spikes  in  pairs, 
1-2  in.  long  :  pods  narrow-linear,  biconvex,  irregularly 
twisted.  Mar.  B.M.  3174. 

40.  holoserice*,Cunn.  M . /<-uco/)Ay//<».  Undl. ) .  Shrub 
or  small  tree  10-20  ft.,  white,  silky  :  phyll.  4-6  in.  long, 
1-3  in.  broad,  oblong-lanceolate,  with  3  or  4  prominent 
nerves  confluent  with  the  lower  margin  at  the  base: 
spikes  mostly  in  pairs,  sessile,  about  2  in.  long.  Mar. 

AA.  Lv*.  all  bipinnait. 
B.  Fit.  in  globular  heads. 
c.  Heads  in  terminal -axillary  panicles  or  raceme*: 
stipules  tmatl  or  0. 
n.  Trtf*:  pinner  in  $-15  pitirs,  fl. -heads  panirltd. 

41.  doe&mna,  Willd.  Gkeen  Wattle.  Branrhlets  with 
very  prominent  angles  decumnt  from  the  petioles  ; 
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trlsbrous,  or  the  young  shoots  slightly  tomentose-piihes- 
cent :  leaflets  1-2  lines  long,  narrow,  rather  distant  : 
0s.  whitish  yellow:  pods  mostly  less  than  4  lines  wide, 
flat,  more  or  less  contracted  between  the  seeds.  Mar  - 
May. 

Var.  nonnAUi,  Benth.  Leaflets  3-4  lines  long. 

42.  moUluimt.  Willd.  [A.  decirrtn*  var.  m6llit, 
Lindl. ) .  Black  Wattle.  Branchlet*  with  decurrent  an- 
gles only  slightly  prominent:  foliage  and  branch  lets  pu- 
bescent, the  voung  shoots  of  a  yellowish  or  golden  tinge; 
leaflets  2-3  lines  long,  narrow,  crowded:  lis.  fragrant: 
pods  mostly  less  than  4  lines  wide,  flat,  more  or  less  con- 
tracted between  the  seeds.  Dec. -Mar.  B.R.  371.— The 
names  of  this  and  of  the  next  species  are  often  inter- 
changed in  gardens  and  even  in  herbaria. 

43.  dealbata.  Link.  Silver  Wattle.  Branrhlets  with 
decurrent  angles  only  slightly  prominent :  foliage  and 
branch  lots  very  glaucous  or  hoar)',  with  a  fine  pubes- 
cence, the  young  shoots  whitish;  leaflets  2-3  lines  long, 
narrow,  crowded  :  pods  mostly  more  than  4  lines  wide, 
flat,  hardly  constricted  between  the  seeds.  Mar.  A.F. 
13:880.  R.H.  IBM.  p.  502. 

on.  Shrub*  or  small  tree*:  pinna  mostly  in  t-S  pairs: 
ft.  htadt  racemed. 

44.  pnbe«ceni,  R.  Br.  Hairy  Wattle.  Shrub  6-10  ft.: 
branches  and  petioles  hirsute:  pinna?  mostly  3-8  pairs; 
leaflets  6-20  pairs,  1-2  lines  long,  crowded,  linear,  gla- 
brous: racemes  slender,  longer  than  the  Ivs.  Mar.  B.M. 
1263.  F.R.  1:733. 

45.  Balleyana,  F.v.M.  Small, handsome  tree:  branches 
and  foliage  glabrous  and  glaucous:  pinna)  2-3  pairs; 
leaflets  about  13  pairs,  1V4-2S  lines  long,  crowded, 
linear:  racemes  3-4  In.  long.  Jan.  F.  v.  M.  Icon.  12:5. 
O.C.  III.  15:  37. 

«r.  Head*  on  simple,  solitary,  or  clustered  peduncUs: 
stipule*  often  tpinrscent. 

46.  pulchslla,  R.  Br.  Elegant  shrub:  branches  slender, 
glabrous  or  hirsute,  usually  armed  with  subulate  axillary 
spines  :  pinna?  1  pair  ;  leaflets  4-7  pairs,  1-2  lines  long, 
obtuse:  fl.  heads  solitary;  fls.  yellow.  Apr. 

Var.  grandis, Hort.  ( A.grdndis,  nenfr.>.  Shrub  6ft., 
glabrous:  leaflets  8-10  pairs,  longer:  fis.  yellow.  Fcb.- 
May.    J.H.  III.  35:36a  (18U7). 

Var.  hispidlsalma,  Hort.  (.4.  hitpidtssima,  DC). 
Branches  very  hirsute,  with  long,  spreading  hairs : 
leaflets  narrow:  As.  white.  B.M.  4588. 

47.  Fajrne«Uii»,Wllld.(J4.J^(>p*jJ/;fl.DC.>.  Popiwac. 
Oisji'a^ax.  Cassie.  Hi'isache.  Much  branching  shrub, 
6-10  ft.:  stipules  straight,  slender,  sometimes  minute 
spines;  pinna;  5-8  pairs;  leaflets  mostly  10-25  pairs,  1-2 
lines  long,  narrow,  linear,  glabrous:  peduncles  2  or  3  in 
the  older  axils:  fl.  heads  large,  globular,  deep  yellow, 
very  fragrant:  pods  almost  terete,  indehiscent,  at  length 
turgid  and  pulpy.  Feb.-Mar.  Tex.,  Mex.,  Asia,  Afr. 
and  Austral.  Grown  in  8.  France  for  perfumery. 

48.  Cavenia,  Bertero.  Esnxo.  Cavajc.  Height  20  ft.: 
spines  stout :  leaflets  scabrous,  scabious-pubescent.  Oth- 
erwise near  to  ,1 .  Farncsiana ,  of  which  it  is  sometimes 
considered  a  mere  variety.  Chile. —  A  good  hedge  plant. 

49.  Arabic*,  Willd.  Gin  Arabic  Tree.  Fig.  10.  Small 
tree,  with  spiny  stipules:  pinna?  3-6  |»airs,  each  with  40 
or  less  very  narrow  leaflets  :  (Is.  while,  in  globular,  pe- 
dunculate heads,  which  are  usually  in  3's.  Arab,  and  Eu. 

50.  fiUctsa,  Willd.  Unarmed  shrub:  pinna?  2-15  pairs; 
leaflets  20-50  or  more  pairs  (rarely  10-15),  very  small: 
fl.  heads  globular:  pods  linear,  straight,  flat,  not  pulpy. 
Tex.  and  Mex. 

HO.  Fit.  in  cylindrical  spikes. 

51.  Oreggii,  Cray.  Small  tree  10-20  ft.,  pubescent, 
often  with  scattered,  short,  stout,  hooked  prickles  : 
pinna?  2-4  pairs,  S-l  in.  long  ;  leaflets  3-5  pairs,  2  or  3 
lines  long,  oblong  or  oblong-o)>ovate,  thick,  and  with  2  or 
3  straight  nerves :  peduncles  S-l  in.  long.  Apr. 
Tex.,  S.  Calif,  and  Mex. 

52.  Catecb.il.  Willd.  Tree:  pinna?  8-10palrs,  each  bear- 
lug  100  or  less  linear,  pubescent  leaflets  :  rts.  yellow  ; 
spikes  solitary  or  in  2'sor  3'».  E.  lnd.  — Yields  Catechu, 
a  valuable  tannin, 
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S3.  Drtmmondli,  Benth.  Hush  or  small  tree:  pinna? 
2—1  pairs,  each  with  4-10  linear,  very  obtuse  glabrous 
leaflets:  fls.  pale  lemon-yellow,  in  dense,  solitary,  droop- 
ing spikes  1-1 X  to.  long.  Austral.  B.M.  5191. -Hand- 
some, and  popular  for  spring  bloom,  as  at  Uaster. 


tary  Hit.  the  heights  given  are 
gl.n*  in  N.  Europe  i  in  the 


In  the  following  i 
those  attained  by  the  i  

open  air  in  the  southwest  U.  8.  they  often  crow  much  taller, 
and  some  times  flower  2  montha  earlier.  Except  when  other- 
wise stated,  the  flowers  are  yellow.  Those  marked  (*)  are  eon- 
*  most  desirable.  Those  marked  "  stove"  need  hothouse 
the  others  can  be  grown  in  a  coolhouse,  or  in  the 
in  California.  A.alnetlna.  Willd.^linifolia.— A.  oeon- 
.  WiUd.=-Miinoaa  acanthocarpa.  -  A  -  AnpuMnti*. 
-Lysiloma  Acapulcensis.- A. aeieularit. " Needle  leaved 
Acacia."*  tt.-A.afUU,  Swect.~Uealhata.-A. alata,  R.Br.,  0 
ft.  May.  U.K.  386.— A.amana.  Wendl..  3  ft.  May.  Near  to  het- 
erophyUa  — A.  anguldta,  Desv.— discolor.— A.  anguxli/Alia, 
Lodd.=longifolia,  var.  floribunda.— A.  argyropkylla,  Hook.0 
brachybotrya,  var.  argyrophylla.— A.  dtptra,  Lindl.  (A.  An- 
feldii,  Kegel.  A.  densifolia.  Benth.).  4  ft.  May.-A.  Autfildii, 
R*gel_=aspera.— A.  Banerottiana.  Bert.-^Cieaalpluia  I  " 
A.  Bartktriana.  Hort.«=Berterianaf— A.  Brrlandii  ' 
Flu  !  Mexico.— A. BrrUriana,  Balb.=Pitheeolobium  i 
A.biMra,  K  Br.  3  ft.  May.— A.  bintrtdta.  DC.  H  ft.  May.— .1. 
braehuncantha,  Ilnmb.  ft  Bonpl.— Miinosa  acanthocarpa. — A. 
brrrifblia,  Lodd.— Innata  —  A.  brtripr*,  Cunn. =m«lanoxy  Ion — 
A.  Burmanniana.  In'.  Fls.  I  Oft.  Ceylon.  Stove.— A.  buxifb- 
ifa.Cunn.  4  ft  Apr.  Hook.  Icon.  161.— A.  etrtia. Wight  ft  Arn. 
(A.  InUia,  WUld.).  20  ft.  E.  Indies.  Stove.-A.  etlattrifi.lia. 
Benth. -myrtifolia,  var.  ccla»trifolia.-A.  etntropkyUa,  DC.  20 
ft.;  white.  Jamaica,  Stove  —A.  GVnifc>ni<j,WUld.— Mimosa  Cera- 
tonia.— A  .  ekrytttttathyt,  Hnrt,raPiptadenlachrysostachys.— A. 
ciluitn,  R.  Br.— strigosa.— A.  einerfucrnt,  8icb.«"glaueescens.— 
A.cochUarti,  Wendl.  4  ft.  Apr.  to  May.— A .  eonefnwi,  DC.  20 
ft.;  (Is.  white.  E.  Indies.  Stove.— A.  Voneordi&na,  Loud.— Pithe- 
colobium  umbrllatum.— A.  cvnfirta,  Cunn.  Apr.— .4.  eordtila,  a 
trade  name,  probably  belong*  In  Rome  other  species.— A.  cart 
<i«ut.  DC.  5  ft.  May.-A 


ornigrra.  Willd.~spadirtgera.-.l. 
N.  Africa.  Stove.— J.  ritusiedrpa, 


eonmilbr/Mia.  Desf.  10  ft. 

Conn.  0ft,  May.— .4.  mltrita,  Hort.— rnltrifonni*,— .1 .  cunt- 
dta,  Benth.  Apr.— A .  cuspiddta,  Cunn.— diffusa,  var.  cuspidata, 

—  A  .  cyenbntm,  Hook.— obscura. — A .  darietur/Jlia,  Cttnn.  Oft. 
June.— A.  dtfipitn*,  var.  iirirm.rn,  Hort.*3ft.  May.  H.M.3214. 

—  A.dtcurrrni,  var.  mullm.  Benth.— molliaaima.— .4.  drntifilia, 
Brnth.-anpera.-A.  drnti/era,  Benth.  Apr.  B.M.  4032.-A.  de- 
ptndrnt,  Cunn.— longlfoluv,Yar.mucronata.— A  .ditinent,  Burrh, 
3ft.  May.  8.  Afr.-A.  dlplrra,  WlUd.-ProsopIs  Juliflora,-A. 
diptrra.  Lindl.  Shrub:  da.  I— A.  diplera,  var.  eriAplera,  Gra- 
ham. Sept.  B.M.  3030.— A.  diteolor,  WUld.  (A.  amrulata,  Desv.). 
10(t.  May. — A.  cfirariedfa,  WUld.— I,ysUotna  Schledeana. — A, 
Dvnkttdarii  is  a  trade  name.— Mlmosaf— A  .doraluxylan  *n  t'ur- 
rawang."a  beautiful  small  tree :  fls.  gulden  yellow. — A.  dtJTitosrj, 
Wight  *  Am.— latrunum.— A  r  WUld.  5ft.  E.Ind.  Stove. 
—A.rckinuia,  DC— Junlperlna.— A.  tdulit,  Humb.  ft  Bonpl.— 
Farneaiana.— A.  eliUa.  — ".  "Pepper-tree  Wattle."— A.  elengdla. 
N-  i.  '  it.  May.  B.M.  3337.  Especially  suitable  for  damp,  sundy 
land. — A.  emargindta,  Wendl.— stricta. — A.  eriotlAda,  Benth. 
Jane.— A.  KtUrkdtia.  Markay.  4  ft.  May.— A.  Jalci/urmiM, 
DC— pennlnervis.  var.  falclformla.  —  A.  frrruglnta,  DC.  E. 
Indies.  Fls.l  Stove.  — A.  Afxieaulit,  Benth."»Pltheeoloblum 
flexleaule. Coulter.— A.  /loritnlnda.  Wllld.—longi folia,  var.  flori- 
bunda.— A .  sVirifctlnda,  Hort .  =*nerlif  ol la.— A .  /armbta,  Kunth. 
— t-'alllaudraformosa.— A.frondbta,  Willd. —Lcuca»naglauea  — 
A.  fmtiebta,  Mart.=Piptadenia  latifolia.— A.  gmitlcrjitlia, 
Lluk.^diffusa.— A.  giraf<t,  WUld.  "Camel-thorn."  40  ft.  8. 
Afr.  Fls.  !  Stove. — A. glaiiea,  Mo?neh.= LeuraMia  glanca.— A. 
glaiua,  Hort.—A.  glauceecens.— A.grandit,  Henfr.=pu]eheUa, 
var.  grandis.— A.  grata,  Willd.  =»Piptadenia  maeroearpa  — 
A.  gractolmi,  Cnnn.=vemiciflua.— A.  Guayaquilrnti* ,  Desf. 
—Mimosa  Ouayaquilensls.— A.  Guiantntti,  Willd.—Stryph- 
nodendron  Ouianense.  —  A .  gvmmi/tra,  WUld.  30  ft. 
tininea.  Fls.  f  —  A .  U<rmatAzvlnn,  Willd.  20  ft.  Fls.  yeUow  or 
white.  S.  Afr.  Stove.-A.  kattulata.  8m.  4  ft,  May.  B.M. 
3341.— A.  httfrattntha,  Burrh.  15  ft.:  fls.l  8.  Afr.— A.  hetrro- 
j.»«iJto,  Willd.  5  ft.  May.  Mascarens  Isls.— A.  hUpida,  Hort. 
3Robinia  bispida.— A.  hitpidUriiM,  DC. —A.  pnichella,  var. 
hlspidissima.— A.  homalophgUa.*  "Yarran."— A.  homamdlla, 
Wendi.=glsnreacens.— A.UvtgHii,  Benth.*  Pale  yellow.  Feb.— 
A.  kumi/iua,  Cunn.  Austral.— A.  hybrida,  Ixk1<I  "=armsta.— 
A.  intrrnUdia.  Cunn.— longifolla.var.  floribunda.— A .  intrrttxta, 
8ieb.=longifolia.— A.  Inttia,  WiUd.=c»'»i».— A  .  Julihritrin. 
Willd. =Albi«ia  Julibrissin.— A.  juniptrina,  Willd.*  (A.cchl- 
nula.  DC  ).  0  ft.:  near  to  vertlcillata.— .4.  Kalkbra.  0.  Don  — 
Albiuia  Julibrissin.— A.  A'iVi.  Gray.  Fls.  t  Hawaiian  Isls. 
Stove.— A.  Lambtrtiana.  D.  Don.— CaUiandra  Ijamliertlana  — 
A  (anl{fcra,Cunn.  6ft.  Apr.  B.M. 2922  - A.  latiiiligua,  Willd  - 
Lysiloma  latisiliqua.— A.  Latrbbri,  Meissn.— acinacea.— A.  fa- 
tritium.  Willd.  (A.  dumosa,  Wight  ft  Am).  20ft.;fls.f  K.  In- 
dies. Stove.— J.  laurifilia.  Willd.  4  ft,  May.  Parific  Island*. 
Stove  - A.  L+bbttk,  Willd.-Albiixia  Lebbek.-A.  UiophuU". 
Benth.— sallgna.— A.  Untiteifbtia,  Desf.  20  ft,  Fls.  1  Mexico. 
Stove  —  A.  Uprbsa,  Sieb.*  May.  B.R.  1441.  "Graceful,  linear 
leaves,  and  habit  of  a  willow."— A .  lcj>rd*o.var.  UnuifMia.  Bent  h. 
Htove. — A .  ItptnrdfjMi .  Cunn.  6  ft.  Apr.—  A.  IffdorKrurn,  Benth. 
«ft.   Apr.   B  M.43i0.-A.  l<pU>phyUa,  DC.-Farncsiana.-A. 


ItuatphUra.  WiUd.  12  ft.  |  pale  yellow.  Tropical  Asia.  Stove.— 
A.Uvcophylla,  Colvill.— holoserieea.— A.  huulala,  Cunn.— sail- 
clna.-A.  hmgifblia,  var.  ^orioiinda.  F.  v.  M.  (A.  floribunda. 
WUld.  A.  Intermedia,  Cunn.).  Oft.  Apr.  B.M.  3203.— A.  Umgi- 
film.  var.  mucrondfo,  F.  v.  M.  (A.  dependens,  Cunn.  A. 
murronata,  F.  v.  M.).  Mar.  B.M.  2747.— A.  Umgutima,  Wendl. 
—linearis.— A.  lophantka.  WUld.— Albiuia  lophantha.— A. 
lopkdntka,  var.  gigantta.  Hort.—  Albiazia  lophantha,  var.  gigan- 
tea.  —  A.  lUcida.  Baill.— Albiuia  lucida.— A.  Jfdniriuia. 
Willd.  10  ft.  Molucca  Isls.  Stove.— A.  micropkylla.  Willd.— 
Piptadenia peregrins  —  A.  m'llm.  WaU.— Albiuia  Jnllbrissla.— 
A  Xtmu.  WUld.— Albiuia  Julibrissin  — A.  ncurordrpa,  Cunn. 
—holoserieea.— A.  nigrieani,  R.  Br.  0  ft.  Apr.  B.M.  21181.— A. 
nudtfdra,  WUld.  (A.  Rohriana,  DC).  30  ft.:  white.  W.  Indies. 
Stove.— A.ob*eura,  A.DC.  (A.cycnorum,  Hook.).  2Hft.  B.M. 
4653.— A .  odorat ittima.  Willd  — Albiuia  odoratlssima  —  A .  oltat- 
Jblia.  Cunn.— Innata.— A.  oligophylla,  Uoffmgg.  4  ft.  Habitat  I 
Stove—  .t.orndfa  is  a  name  in  the  trade,  probably  of  some  well- 
known  species.— A.  paraddxa.  DC— annata.— A.  pmtatlhiux. 
Lindl.  10  ft.  May.  B.R.  1521.— A. pinifoiia,  Benth.— junclfoUa. 
—A.  pinnata.  Link.— tamarindifolia.— A.  platupkyfla.  Sweet. 
10  ft.  June.— A.  plumbta,  Lowe.  20  ft.  Brazil.  B.M.  3366.  A 
stove  rlimber.— A.podalyrur/tJia,  Cunn.*  Tall  shrub.  G.C.  III. 
I  i.  p  .'UK— A.  pelyMrya,  Benth.*  A  beautiful  pinnate-leaved  spe- 
cies.— A.  PortoricJiixti ,  WUld.— CaUiandra  Portorieensis. — 
A. prumdtiea.  Uoffmgg.  6  ft.  Habitat!  Stove.— A.  prominent. 
Cunn.— linifolia,  var.  prominens.— A.  Ptudaedeia.  Hort.— Ro- 
binia  Psendacacia.— A.ptticA^rn'isMt,  WUld.— StryphncKlendron 
fioribundum.— A.  qwidrungularii.  Link.— CaUiandra  tetragons. 
—A.  rttiiuHtfi,  Schlecht.— ncriifolia.— A.  riparia,  HBK.  (A. 
sarmentosa,  Griseb. ).  10  ft.  W.  Indies.  A  stove  climber.— A. 
Rokriann,  DC—  nndiflora.— A.rteen,  Hort.— Robinla  hlsplda.— 
A.TUKifblia.  Cunn.— verticillata.  var.  latifolia  —  A.  Marmrnidia, 
Griseb.— riparia.— A.  tedndrm,  Willi!.— Entada  scandens.— A. 
scmicorrfdfa.  Roxb.  40  ft.:  fls.  f  E.  Indies.  Stove.— A.  Stnrgal. 
Willd.  30  ft.;  fls.  white.  Tropiral  W.  Afr.  Stove  — A. srnVdfa. 
Cunn.  Apr.— A.  Sinuii.  Cunn.  Apr.— A.  Sopkbnm,  R.  Br.— 
longifolia.  var.  Sophorn'.— .4.  tpadicigrra,  Ch.  ft  Schl.  (A.  cor- 
nlgera,  Willd).  15  ft.:  pale  yellow.  Jamaica.  B.M.  7305. 
Stove.— .1.  tptrib$n,  Willd.— Albiuia  Lcbbek.— A.  tptttdbilit. 
Cunn*  Apr.  B.R.  1*13:46.  Remarkably  beautiful.— A.  Splni, 
Balb.  15  ft,;  red  and  yellow.  Guadeloupe  Isl,  Stove.— A.iqwa- 
mala,  Lindl.  Apr.  Hook.  Iron. Plant. 367.-A.»fc7wv.Aiii/a, Cunn. 
Mar.-.4.  $tipuldta.  DC-AlbUzia  stlpulaU.-A.  ttrirta.  Willd. 
(A.  emarginata,  Wemll  ).  2  ft.  Mar.  B.M.  1121. -A.  Urigbta, 
Unk.  (A.  clllata,  R.  Br.).  4  ft.-A.  itrambuHfera,  WUld  — 
Prosopls  strotnbuHfnrn.— A.  tubulita,  Bonpl.  4  ft.  May.— A. 
sulcata,  R.  Br.  2  ft.  July.  It.R.  KM  —  A.  Silma.  Gurx.  10  ft.; 
fls.  I  E.  Indies.  Stove.— .4.  tamarindifblia,  WUld.  (A.  pinnata). 
4  ft.;  white.  S.  Amer.  Stove.— A.  taxifblia,  l/odd.—  Rleeana.— 
A.  tomrnlbta,  Willd.  20  ft,:  fls. »  E.  Indies.  Stove.-A.  tri- 
ehtdft,  Willd.— Ix-ucama  trtchodes.— A.  trinrrrata,  Sleb.  6  ft. 
Apr.— A.  trUtit,  Graham— armata.— A.  umhrlLdta.  Cunn.  Apr. 
— A-uncinata,  Ixxld.— undnla?folia.— A,  undulitfUia  (A.  unci- 
nate. Lodd).  4  ft.  May.  B.M.  xm.-A.ur,.pkytia,  Benth.  Pale 
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yellow.  Apr.  B.M.4573.-A.rdffn.  Willd.  40 ft.:  white.  Brazil. 
Stove.-A.  rcniisfa. Willd. —CaUiandra  Portorieensis.— A.  rero, 
Willd.— Arabira  — A  rcmcicMua.  t'unn.  (A.  graveolens,  Cunn. 

A.  virgata.l^odd.).  6  ft.  Apr.  B.M.  3266.327».-A.rerfict'Hdfa,rar. 
angtuta,  Hort.  10ft.  Apr.— A.  vtrtieilldta.  var.  latyfblia.  Henth. 
(A.  ruselfolia.  C«nn.  A . moesta.  Lindl . ) .  10  ft.  Apr.  B.M  3195. 

B.  R.  1*46:  67  — A.  cesflfa.  Ker-Oawl*  6  ft.  Jnne.  B.R. 006.— A. 
rtmindfu.  Ait.  Apr.— A.  rirrserni.  DC.  20ft.  S.  Amer.  8tore  — 
A.  rirgala.  1/o.ld  -vemlciliua  -A.  Hridiramit.  Burch.-Xem- 
cladia  Zeyheri. -A.  riscidufa.  Cunn.  6  ft.  Feb.  Qt.  1109. 
A.  vitcb.a.  Sehrad.-d.Klonielfolla.-A.  romcn/oroiis.  Cunn. 
Apr  - A.  Wallickidna.  DC-Catechu.      j.  BuBTT  Davt. 
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ACACIA.  FALSE 


ACAXTUOM1XTHA 


ACACIA,  FALSE.  See  Robinia  Pitudac 

ACACIA,  R08E.  Sr.-  Robinia  kitpida. 

AC  MS  A.  (from  akaina,  thorn).  Rotdtta,  Dwarf, 
hardy  perennial  nub-shrubs  with  inconspicuous  green 
flowers,  cultivated  in  rockeries  for  their  showy  crimson 
spines,  which  are  liorne  on  the  calyx;  l-12in.  Asground- 
work  for  dwarf,  spring-flowering  bulbs,  as  trillluiiis,  they 
are  unsurpassed.  Useful  In  protecting  native  orchids  and 
bog  plants.  I'rop.  by  cuttings,  creeping  rootlet*,  divi- 
sions and  seeds.  Monogr.  bv  T.  Citerne,  in  Hevue  des 
Sciences  Xaturelles  de  i'Ouest,  1871,  Xos.  1,2,3. 

microphjlla,  Hook,  f.  Lvs.  evergreen,  pale,  pinnate, 
serrate  :  spines  attractive  ail  summer  and  autumn.  X. 
Zeal. -Grows  well  In  either  wet  or  dry  noils. 

OvalilbUa,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  Lvs.  a  little  larger  than  the 
latter;  leaflets  oblong,  subcunealc.  Chile.  On.  52,  p.  46. 

A.  arolntta,  Ruil  A  Pav.  Lvs.  silvery.  Chilean  Andes.— A. 
adieSnden* ,  Vahl.  Austral. — .4 .  cunrata,  Hook.  A  Am..  U  a  good 
species  according  to  some,  but  may  —  A.  sericea.  Magellan.— A. 
mitUfMia,  Nicholson.  Fniit  not  in  globular  heads.  Hsb.  f— 
A.  mvrurphvlla,  Llndl.  Fern-like.  Chile.  On. 37.  p.  177.— A. 
A'onv-ZsaMndur.T.  Kirk.  Oood  species  according  to  some,  but 
may  — A.  microphalli*.— A.  orlaa,  A.  Cnnn.  Anntral.— .1.  pia- 
natlfida,  Ruiz  A-  Pav.  Chlle.-A.  jmUktlla,  Nicholson.  Lvs. 
bronzy.—  A .  SanguitArixr,  Vahl.  X.  Zeal.— A.  $armmU»a,  Car- 
mich.  —  A.  Hanguisorhsj.— A.  urie*a,  Jaeq.  f. 
•fens,  Hook.  &  Am.  Chile.  T 


ACALtPHA  (a  name  given  by  Hippocrates  to  a 
tie).  Kuphnrbi&ceir.  Tender  foliage  plants  much  used 
for  greenhouse  ornament,  and  especially  for  bedding- 
out.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  is  desirable  to  have  strong, 
well  hardened  plants  in  5-ln.  pots,  which  should  be  set 
out  the  last  week  In  May,  and  grown  In  a  rich  soli  with- 
out check.  Prop,  by  cuttings,  chiefly  in  three  ways: 
(1)  In  fall  from  outdoor  bedded  plants  ;  (2)  from  plants 
lifted  in  fall,  cut  back,  and  kept  for  spring  stock  ; 
(3)  from  stock  plants  in  pot*  reserved  from  the 
previous  season.  The  well  ripened  wood  of  these 
last  Is  a  great  advantage,  and  gives  cuttings  that 
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be  taken  with  a  heel.  A  mature  stem  will  furnish  sev- 
eral beside  the  top  one.  This  Is  the  best  method  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  Cuttings  are  taken  below  joints,  and  re- 
quire mild  bottom  heat.  For  greenhouse  ornament  in  fall 
xeellcnt  specimens  may  be  secured  from 
■  in  summer  from  such  stock  plants. 

Cult,  by  KoBSHT  Shobe. 


Wilkesiana,  MUII.  Arg.  [A.  tricolor,  Hort.  n  Seem.). 
Lvs.  ovate-acuminate,  bromy  green,  variously  mottled 
with  red:  fls.  inconspicuous.  S.  Sea  Islands.  Var.  Mac- 
aleana.  Hurt.  Fig.  11.  Lvs.  red,  marked  with  crimson 
and  bronze.  Perhaps  the  commonest  variety.  R.H. 
1882:288.  Var.  marginata,  Hort.  Lvs.  with  a  crimson 
margin.  F.M.  187.1:  136.  On.  7,  p.  521.  Var.  muialca, 
Hort.  Lvs  green,  with  orange  and  red  markings.  Var. 
obovata,  Hort.  Lvs.  obovate,  green,  edged  white  when 
young,  changing  to  bronzy  green  with  rosy  pink  margins. 
Var.  triumphant.  Hort.  (A .  triUmpkan*.  Llnd.  &  Rod.). 
Lvs.  large,  spotted  with  crimson,  green,  and  brown. 
I.H.  35:55  (1888). 

Godselfiana,  Mast.  Lvs.  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
green,  with  creamy  margin  :  fls.  unknown.  O.C.  III. 
28:242.  Ong.  6:278.  F.E.  10:  554.  A. F.  13:  1286. 

hispida,  Burm.  f.  (.4.  .N'.fHuVr.,  X.  E.  Brown).  Fig. 
12.  Cult,  chiefly  for  its  long  nil,  amarantus-like  spikes 
of  flowers  :  lvs.  green.  E.  Ind.  Burm.  Fl.  Ind.,  p.  363, 
1.61,  f.  1.  A. F.  13:1285.  A. O.  19:  453,  827.  V  E.  10:554. 
O.C.  III.  23:  248.  Ot.  47:276.  On.  54:1180.  Ong. 6: 279. 
-The  leading  novelty  of  1899.  Called  by  various  names, 
as  Chenille  Plant,  Philippine  Medusa,  and  others. 

A.  eofordto,  Spreng.— A.  integrifolla.— A.  Coiamerinniana. 
Balll.— A.  lntegrifolia.— .4.  macrochilia,  Hort.,  not  HBK.— A. 
Wilkesiana,  var.  macrophylla.— .4 .  marifinAt*.  Hort.,  not 
Spreng.— A.  Wilkesiana,  var.  marginata.— A  .nbovdta.  Hort.,  not 
Bentk.— A.  Wilkesiana,  var.  obovata.— A.  inUarifotia,  Willd. 
4-7  ft.:  lvs.  thick,  glabrnns,  ohinng,  green  above,  colored  below. 
Madagascar.  Other  trade  names  are  A.  UamiUonidna  Hnt, 
l*a>,  A.  Af./toiudaa,  and  .4 .  tdrta.  W.  M 

ACAMFE  (named  from  the  brittle  nature  of  the  flow- 

era).  Orrkiddrrtr,  Oreenhouse  epiphyte. 

•  HwMtfa,  Llndl.  (Vanda  hmgtfolla,  Llndl.).  E.  Ind.  A 
of  little  decorative  value,  said  to  be  sold  by  its  « 


ACAXTHEPHlPPIUM  (meaning  unknown).  Often 
spelled  Aranlkopkippium.  Ortkiddeecr.  Terrestrial 
stove  orchids.  Fls.  rather  large,  racemose,  few  ;  sepals 
combined  to  form  a  broad  pitcher.  They  do  best  in  a 
compost  of  loam  and  leaf-mold.  Being  natives  of  the 
hottest,  moist,  densely  shaded  Jungles,  they  require  much 
heat  and  moisture  during  the  growing  period.  Oood 
drainage  is  essential.  Prop,  by  dividing  the  pscudobulba 
as  soon  as  growth  begins.  Cult,  by  E.  O.  Okpxt. 

J&vanicum,  Illume.  Fls.  yellow  ami  red,  with  dis- 
tinct longitudinal  stripes.  Java.  B.  M.  4492. 

A .  bieolor,  Llndl.  Fls.  purple  and  yellow.— .4.  Curtiaii, Retchb. 
I.  Fls.  many  colored.  Distinguished  by  the  Ave  keels  between 
side  laelnlte.  Malay  Arch.  Q.  O  IL  2S :.- 
11.  Fls.  white,  much  t 


ACANTHODIUM.    See  Bltpkari*. 

ACANTHOLtMON  {akanlkon,  spine,  and  limon.  ses 
lavender).  8>Ti.,Armer»ajfrwm.  Ptumbagindctar.  Hardy 


evergreen  perennials;  dwarf,  tufted,  with  sharp-pointed, 
rigid  leaves;  loss  common  than  Statice  and  Anneria.  An 
oriental  genus  of  slow-growing  and  sun-loving  plants  for 
rockeries.  Prop,  by  seeds  (which  germinate  slowly)  sown 
carefully  on  a  warm  but  somewhat  shaded  bonier,  and 
transplanted  when  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle;  by 
cuttings  made  in  late  summer  and  wintered  in  a  frame; 
by  very  can-fullv  made  divisions.  Boissier  describes  74 
species  in  the  r  lora  Orientalis.  See  A.  Bunge,  Die  Oat  - 
tung  Acanthollmon,  St.  Petersburg,  18?2. 

glumaecum.  Bolss.  Height  6  in.:  lvs.  green:  fls. 
small,  rose,  on  one-sided,  splcate  racemes,  6-9  in  each 
short,  dense  spikelet.  July-Sept.  Armenia.  F.  S.  7:677. 
On.  31:592.  R.H.  1891,  p.  489. 

venuatum,  Boiss.  ( Armtridnlrum  diantkitblium,  O. 
Kuntzel.  About  8  in.:  lvs.  grey-groen,  very  stiff  :  fls. 
larger  than  the  last,  rose,  12-20  in  each  long,  loose  spike- 
let.  July-Sept.  AsiaMinor.  R.H.  1866:  450.  On.  13:117. 
B.  M.  7506.  On.  53,  p.  405.     j  B  K%UM       w.  M. 

ACANTHOMlNTHA.  Labidtn.  Thorny  Mikt.  Ten- 
der annual,  with  the  habit  of  Lamlum.  Its  chief  Inter- 
est is  botanical,  the  nearest  relative  of  the 
the  Brazilian  genus  Olechon.  Only  two  s 
Prop,  by  seeds  in  spring  under  glass. 
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ilicifiilia,  Gray.  Height  6  in.:  lvs.  petioled,  orate, 
bluntly  toothed:"  fls.  3-6  In  a  whorl,  chiefly  purple,  with 
yellow  and  white  marks.  Calif.  B.M.  6750.  Int.  1891. 
—  Less  desirable  than  Lamlum,  which  see. 

ACANTHOPANAX  (a  thorny  Panaxllke  plant).  A  ra- 
il Ac  nr.  Hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs:  I  vs.  alter- 
nate, long-petloled,  lotted  or  dictate,  deciduous:  fla.  In- 


conspicuous, in  umbels  ;  petals  and  stamens  5  :  fr.  a 
black  2-o-seexled  berry.  Cent.  Asia  and  Himalayas.  Prop, 
by  seeda  or  by  root-cuttings j  A.  pentaphyllum  also  by 
hardwood  cuttings. 

A.  Lvt.  timpU ,  palmaUlg  lobed. 
riciuifdlium.  Seem.(  Ardlia  if arimdicictii , Hort.  Kalo- 
pinai  rieini/dlium,  Mlq.).  Tree,  HO  ft.:  branches  with 
numerous  stout  prickles:  lvg.  deeply  5-7-lobed,  9-14  In. 
In  diam..  downy  beneath  when  young ;  lobes  oblong- 
lanceolate,  serrate  :  intlorescense  terminal,  large,  com- 
pound. Japan.  F. S.  20: 2067.  —  A  very  ornamental  treo 
of  striking  subtropical  effect.  A  new  form  from  Japan 
has  the  lvs.  less  downy  beneath  and  with  short,  broad 

loh«*H 

AA.  l>r».  digital'. 

sessilillflnim,  Seem.  {Panax  ttttiliflbrum,  Rupr.  & 
Max.).  Shrub,  12  ft. :  branches  with  ouly  few  prickles: 
leaflets  mostly  3,  obovate- lanceolate,  or  oblong-lanceo- 
late, cuneatf.  acuminate,  4-7  in.  long,  irregularly  cre- 
nate-serrate,  nearly  smooth :  lis.  dull  purplish,  sessile,  in 
globular  heads  on  stout,  downy  peduncles.  Manchuria, 
N.China.  G.C.1II.22:  339.  Gt.  1 1: 369. -The  freely  pro- 
duced beads  of  black  berries  are  decorative. 

pentaphyllum,  Marsh.  (A.  Mpinvtum,  Hort.,  not  Mlq. 
Aralia  ptnlaphylla,  Thunb.).  Shrub,  5-10  ft. :  branches 
long  and  slender,  with  few  compressed,  straight  prickles : 
leaflets  5-7,  ublong-obo vato or  oblong-lanccolute.  cuneute, 
acute,  %-l Xin.  long,  crenutc-serrate,  smooth :  lis.  green, 
In  long  and  slender-pcduncU-d  umbels;  styles  5,  connate. 
Japan.  —  A  graceful  shrub,  with  arching  branrhes  and 
bright  green,  shining  foliage,  excellent  on  rocky  banks 
and  slopes.  Var.  v  an  e  gat  urn,  Hort.  Lvs.  edged  white. 
F.S.  20:2079. 


A  SMilliflorura.  Lvs.  hairy  beneath:  fli.  pedirelled.  Japan.— 
A.  (nnoMU,  Franc h. et  8av.  Unarmed  small  tree:  lvs.  fascicu- 
late ;  leaflets  :t-5,  nearly  sessile,  glabrous.  Japan.— A.  tciado- 
phulMdet.  Pranch.  et  Sav.  Unarmed  tree.  40  ft. :  leaflets  S, 
long  petlolulate.  glabrous.  Japan.— A.  irntitdtum,  Harms.— 
Eleutoerococeus  sentleosus.— A.  tpindnm.  Mlq.  Allied  to  A. 
pemaphylltun.  Lvs.  often  sparingly  appressed-setoM  above : 
peduncles  shorter  than  petioles  :  styles  2,  separate.  China. 

Alfred  Reudkk. 
ACANTHOPHIFPIUM.    See  Aeantkephippium. 

ACANTHOPHCENIX  (akanlka,  thorn,  and  pka-nU,  a 
date  palm).  Pulm&tra-,  tribe .4  rlcea.  Tall  palms,  spiny, 
with  the  stout  trunk  ringed:  lvs.  terminal,  equally  pin 
natisect,  more  or  less  armed  with  long  slender  spines,  the 
narrow  segments  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  scaly  be- 
low, midrib  and  nerves  prominent,  the  thickened  margins 
recurved  at  the  base,  raehis  somewhat  3-sided,  sheath 
long,  smooth  or  spiny:  spadix  twice  branched,  pendent, 
with  a  short,  thick  peduncle,  glabrous  or  tomentose, 
smooth  or  spiny,  the  branches  slender  or  thick  and 
twisted  :  spathes  2,  compressed,  deciduous  :  fls.  red  or 
orange:  fr.  black,  scarcely  longer  than  a  grain  of  wheat. 
Species  3  or  4.  Madagascar. 

They  need  a  temperature  of  70°-9©°  P. ;  never  less  than 
60°.  The  rooting  medium  should  be  somewhat  light,  with 
a  quantity  of  crushed  charcoal.  Drainage  should  be  very 
carefully  arranged,  aa  they  demand  an  abundance  of 
moisture.  Prop,  only  by  seeds,  which  may  remain  two  or 
three  years  in  the  seed-pan  before  germinating.  For  gen- 
eral cult.,  see  Palms  and  Artea. 

crlnlta,  n.Wendl.  (Arica  erinMa,  Bory).  Trunk  50-60 
ft. :  lvs.  7-13  ft.  long  ;  petiole  densely  tomentose,  4-8  In. 
long;  leaf-sheath  2X-4Xft.  long,  thickly  covered  with 
short  brown  bristles  and  spines;  segments  silvery  white 
beneath.  Mauritius.  F.S.  16: 1706.  F.R.  2:201.  — Young 
plants  have  pale,  yellowish  green  lvs. 

rubra,  H.Wcndl.  (Ar)ca  rubra,  Bory)-  Trunk  60  ft.: 
lva.  6-12  ft.  long  ;  petiole  glabrous,  2-4  In.  long  ;  leaf- 
sheath  2S-*Sft.  long,  thickly  covered  with  long  brown- 
black  spines ;  pinna-  slightly  glaucous  beneath :  fr.  glo- 
bose, H-%in.  in  diam.,  with  a  prominent  ridge  extending 
from  the  stigma  to  the  base.  Mauritius  and  1st.  Bour- 
bon.—Young  plants  have  dark  green  lvs.  with  red  veins. 

Jakzd  O.  Smith  and  G.  W.  Ouvek. 

ACANTHOHHlZA  {akanlha,  thorn,  and  rhita,  root). 
Palmdetw,  tribe  Coryphrcr.  Spineless  palm, with  a  rather 
robust  caudex,  densely  clothed  with  the  base*  of  the  dead 
sheaths;  roots  splneseent  at  the  base:  lvs.  terminal,  the 
orbicular  blade  deeply  cut  into  3-  to  many-parted  cunei- 
form segments,  glaucous  below,  without  any  rachls  ; 
petiole  flattened  or  convex  above,  smooth  on  the  margins ; 
sheath  short,  fibrous  :  spadix  compressed  :  the  short 
peduncle  and  spreading  thickened  branches  white:  bracts 
and  spathes  elongated  toward  the  base  of  the  branches, 
coriaceous,  deciduous;  bractlets  bristly,  deciduous.  Spe- 
cies 2  or  3.  Cent.  Amer.  About  one-fourth  of  the  soil 
given  them  should  be  vegetable  mold.  Prop,  by  seeds  in 
bottom  heat. 

aculeata,  H.Wendl.  ( Chamcrropt  Mtauracrtntha, Hort.). 
St.  spiny  at  base  :  lvs.  orbicular,  with  a  narrow  sinus 
at  the  base,  whitish  beneath.  Mex.  I.H.26:367.  B.M. 
7302.—  Succeeds  in  an  intermediate  house. 

Chneo,  Drude  (Thrinar  Chueo,  Mart.i.  St.  smooth, 
about  30  ft.  high,  9-10  in.  in  diam.,  slender,  Heinous :  Ivs. 
orbicular,  with  a  narrow  sinus  at  the  base:  petioles  slen- 
der, 3-6  ft.  long,  smooth;  blade  6  ft.  in  diam., divided  to 
or  beyond  the  middle;  segments  15-20,  lanceolate,  acute, 
1-2  in.  wide,  dark  green  above,  paler  and  glandular  be- 
low. Brn*. 

The  following  species  are  rarely  seen  outside  of  botanic  gar- 
dens, and  need  stove  temperature:  A.  Waltiri,  H.  Wrndl. 
Hab.  1-A.  Waricewierii,  H.  Wendl.  Panama 

J arbd  G.  Smith  and  G.  W.  Ouvek. 

ACANTHUS  h1  nil  " «,  thorn).  Acanlhirea-.  Beak's 
BftEEf-H.  Mostly  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  of  vigorous 
growth  and  broad  foliage,  suitable  for  backgrounds  of 
borders  and  subtropical  effects.  The  acanthus  leaf  is  one 
of  the  commonest  of  art  forms.  The  ornamentation  of 
the  Corinthian  column  is  said  to  have  been  suggested 
by  A.  tpinotut.  Height  3-4  ft.:  spikes  1-lXft.  Ion* ; 
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fls.  doll  white  to  rose  or  purpllah.  Mostly  southern 
Europe.  A.mollit  may  have  suggested  the  more  conven- 
tionalized acanthus  leaf  of  Roman  architecture.  Must  ho 
deeply  mulched  N.  In  winter.  They  need  a  rich,  light, 
well  drained  soil  and  much  sunshine.  Excessive  moisture 
ia  fatal,  especially  in  winter  and  spring.  Fall-planted 
stock  should  always  be  protected  for  the  winter  by  long 


litter  or  evergreen  boughs,  even  where  established  plants 
are  hardy.  Prop,  by  division  In  spring  or  early  autumn, 
and  by  seeds.  CuU.  DV  j.  b.  k»xlxr. 

a.  Lr».  spiny. 
ipinoBimimuj,  Deaf.  Fig.  13.  Lrs.  dark  green,  pin- 
nately  parted ;  spines  glistening:  fls.infrequent;  autumn; 
spikes  loose,  piloae  or  glabreacent:  spines  of  the  brncta 
recurved. 

tpindlUI,  Linn.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  pinnatifid,  pubescent ; 
spines  short,  whitish:  Us.  smaller  than  in  the  last;  sum- 
mer ;  spikes  dense,  slightly  villous.  B.  M  1808.  On. 
8:  147. 

AA.  not  spiny. 

mollll.  Linn.  Fig.  14.  Lva.  2  x  1  ft.,  cordate,  ainuately 
pinnatifld,  mostly  radical:  lis.  summer;  spikes  loose,  pu- 
trescent. Gn.  52,  p.  239.  —Also  recommended  as  a  window 
plant.  Var.  latilbliua,  Hort.M.  fafifefiiis.  Hort.  A.Luti- 
Mhi'cms,  Hort.)  la  larger  and  hardier,  (in.  1,  p.  303. 

longiiollns,  Polr.  Lvs.  radical,  longer  anil  narrower 
than  in  A.  mollii,  bright  green:  fls.  June.  — Though  said 
to  be  a  stove  species  in  Eu.,  it  is  the  hardiest  of  all  at 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

A.  Caroli-  A  lerandri.  Hauaskn.  0-1M  In.  Lvs.  few.  radical.  In 


a  las  rosette,  lanceolate,  spiny  i  aplkedcnse.  Greece.—  .1 .  eiirttui- 
•  Hlrnharls  eardulfolla.-.l.  ilieimiiu  HHIivsrla 
.).  Smooth  greenhouse  aub-shnib  wiih  leaven  re- 
obling  Ilex  aquifolinm.  the  En.  Holly.   Prop,  by  rutting* 


lllrifolia,  .Inns.). 


Juifolia.-.l.  tttci/Miiis  lIMIivsria 


underclass.  K.  A*la  —A.  mmitanut,  T.  Anders.  Lvs.  pinnatiftd 
or  slnnate-spinosF.  W  Aft.  B.M.6M0.  Stove  species. 

ACER  (classical  Latin  name).  Sapimldcttr.  Mapijc. 
Trees,  rarely  shrubs:  lvs.  opposite,  long  petioled,  simple 
and  mostly  palmately  lobed,  or  3-5-foliolate,  deeiduoua: 
".,  in  racemes  or  corymbs;  petals  generally  5  ; 
.  4-12,  mostly  8:  fr.  compound  of  two  long- 
nutlets  called  samaras.  Asia,  especially  E.  Asia, 
N.  Amer.,  Europe.  Monograph  by  Pax  in  Engler's  Bot. 
Jahrb..  6:287,  and  8:  177  ( lriRT.  and  18*51,  suppl.  in  the 
10:393  (1893),  and  Ilook.  Ic.  Plant.  19.  t.  1897 


1 1889).  The  maples  are  among  our  most  ornamental  and 
valuable  trees  for  park  and  street  planting.  Nearly 
all  assume  a  splendid  color  in  autumn,  especially  the 
species  of  N.  Amer.  and  E.  Asia,  which  surpass  by  far 
the  European  maples.  Many  of  them  are  valuable  tim- 
ber trees,  and  some  American  species,  especially  A. 
naerharum,  produce  sugar.  For  purposes  of  shade, 
the  common  sugar  maple  Is  best  and  most  popular. 
The  Norway  maple  makes  a  very  dense  and  round  head, 
and  is  excellent  for  lawns,  but  it  is  too  low-headed  for 
the  streets.  The  silver  maple,  A.  taceharinunx  and  its 
vara.,  is  also  popular  where  quirk-growing  trees  are  de- 
sired. The  Japanese  maples  are  among  the  moat  strik- 
ing and  showy  exotic  small  trees,  and  arc  adapted  for 
fine  grounds  and  fur  growing  in  pots.  Prop,  by  seeds 
sown  in  autumn,  or  stratified  and  sown  in  spring.  The 
early  ripening  species,  like  A.  saceharinnm  and  A.  ru- 
'•••••»• .  must  be  sown  soon  after  maturity;  the  varieties 
and  rare  species  may  bo  budded  in  summer  on  the 
typical  forms  or  allied  common  kinds;  some  shrubby 
species,  as  A.  palmatum,  also  A.  cittifolium  and  A. 
htlum,  var.  rubrum,  may  be  propagated  by  layers  or 
half-ripened  greenwood  cuttings  in  summer.  Fancy 
maples  are  readily  winter-grafted  bv  the  veneer  method, 
the  storks  being  grown  In  pots.  The  Japanese  kinds 
are  usually  worked  on  Imported  storks  of  A  .  palmatum. 
Monograph  of  the  garden  form*  and  varieties  by  Graf 
Sehwerin  in  C.t.,  1893;  see,  ahio,  U.C.  II.  16:75.  About 
llHl  species. 

The  following  species  of  maple  are  cult,  in  this  coun- 
try: campestre,  No.  8;  carpinifolium,  28;  eirrinatum, 
15:  rissifollum,  30;  dasycarpum,  1;  Floridanum,  5; 
Giunala,  24  ;  glabrum,  14  :  grandldentatutn,  6  ;  II el- 
dreichi,  20;  Inslgne,  22;  Italum,  7;  Japonicum,  17;  la>- 
tum,  12;  macrophyllum,  18;  Monspcssulanom,  9;  Ne- 
gundo,  31;  nigrum,  4;  Nikoense,  29;  palmatum  (poly- 
morphum),  16;  Pcnnsylvanlcum,  27;  pictum,  11;  pla- 
tanoides.  13;  Pseudn-plantanus,  19;  rubrum,  2 ;  ruflnerve, 
sacrharinum,  1;  saccharum.  3;  spleatum,  25;  Ta- 
il, 23;  Trautvetleri,  21;  truncatum,  10. 

A.  Foliage  of  itmple.  tnottly  palmate  Ivi.  (orcationally 
Sfoliolate  in  Xo.  14);  fU.  polygamous  or  monaeious. 

B.  filoom  approving  long  before  the  Irs.  in  dense  lateral 
cluster/:  /i  s.  Slobed:  fr.  ripening  in  May  or  June. 

1.  saecharinum,  Linn.  (A.  dasyedrpum,  V.rhr.  A. 
trioedrpnm,  Michx.J.  Kii.ykk  Mapue.  Fig.  15.  Large 
tree,  120  ft.:  lvs.  deeply  5-lobed  to  5-cleft,  4—0  in.  long, 
green  altove,  silvery  white  beneath;  lobes  deeply  and 
doubly  serrate:  fls.  greenish  yellow,  apetalous:  fr.  pu- 
bescent when  young.  E.  N.  Amer.  S.S.  2:93.  G.C.  II. 
1:137.  Em.  556. -Ornamental  tree,  with  wide-spread- 
ing, slender  branrhes,  growing  beat  in  rich  and  moist 
soil,  but  succeeds  almost  anywhere.  Lvs.  turn  clear 
yellow  in  fall.  Many  garden  forms:  Var.  Wieri,  Sehwer. 
(  far.  M'lVrt  laeiniatnm,  Ilort.).  Branches  pendulous: 
lvs.  deeply  cleft,  with  disaected  lobes.  A  graceful  va- 
riety, remarkable  for  Its  drooping  branches  and  finely 
divided  foliage.  Var.  heterophjllum,  Hort.  (var.  hrtero- 
phyllum  buiniatnm,  Hort.).  Upright:  lvs.  deeply  cut 
or  lobed.    Var.  tripartltum,  Hort.    Upright :  lvs.  3- 

Var.  lntetcena,  Hort.  Lvs.  yellow,  bronze  col- 
when  unfolding.  Var.  albo-variegatum,  Hort. 
(var.  JUhlkei.  Hort.).  Lvs.  spotted  with  white  or  rosy 
pink.  Var.  critptun,  Hort.  Lvs.  deeply  cut  and  crimped. 
-Linns*iis  evidently  supposed  this  'species  to  Is?  tho 
sugar  maple,  and  named  it  accordingly.  He  did  not 
know  the  true  sugar  maple. 

2.  rnbrum,  Litfn.  Hei>  ok  Scarlet  Maple.  Fig.  16. 
Large  tree.  120  ft.:  Iv*.  3-5-iobed,  3-4  in.  long,  green 
above,  pale  or  glaucous  beneath;  lobe*  unequally  and 
crciiatcfy  serrate:  fls.  red  or  scarlet,  rarelv  yellowish; 
petals. 1:  fr.  glabrous.  E.  N.  Amer.  S.S.  2:94.  Em.  557. 
G.l  .  II.  1 : 173.  —  Very  valuable  tree  for  street  and  park 
planting;  attractive  at  every  season  from  its  excellent 
habit,  earlinesa  of  the  scarlet  fl*.,  bright  red  fruits  In 
late  spring,  and  the  beautiful  foliage,  which  turns  bright 
scarlet  or  orange  in  autumn.  Var.  Columnar*,  Rehd. 
Of  upright,  columnar  habit.  Var.  globosum.  Hort. 
Dwarf,  compart :  lvs.  glaucous  beneath :  fls.  bright  scar- 
let. Var.  Drummondl.  Sarg.  <A .  Ifrummondi,  Hook.  A 
Am. I.  Lvs.  large,  mostly  3  loU-d.  tomentose  beneath 
fr.  bright  scarlet.  S.  states.  S.S.  2:95.    Var.  f 
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■OB,  Arb.  Mdm.  {A.  tomentdsum,  Desf.  A.  rubrum,rar. 
fulqens.  Hurt.).  Of  moderate  growth:  lvs.  5-lobed, 
pubescent  beneath:  fls.  bright  red. 

BB.  Bloom  appearing  with  or  after  the  Ivt.,  distinctly 
stalked. 

C.  Fls.  on  long,  pendulous,  mostly  hairy  pedicels,  in 
almott  sessile  corymbs,  appearing  with  the  Ivt., 
apetalous;  sepals  connate. 

3.  ■acchanim.  Marsh.  [A.  saccharinum,  Wangb.,  not 
Linn.  A.  bartxitum,  Mlchx.).  Sr.ua  or  Rock  Maple. 
Kit'.  17.  Large  tree,  120  ft.,  with  gray  bark  :  lvs.  3-5- 
lobed,  cordate,  3-4!  In.  long,  with  narrow  and  deep  si- 
nuses; lobes  acuminate,  sparingly  dentate,  usually  glau- 
cous and  glabrous  beneath  :  fr.  with  little  spreading 
wings.  E.  N.  Amer.  8.8.2:90.  Em.  558. -An excellent 
street  and  shade  tree  of  upright,  dense  growth,  turning 
bright  yellow  and  scarlet  in  autumn.  It  does  well  in 
almost  every  soil.  Vnr.  Rug*li  (.-I.  HugHi,  Pax.,  A. 
t  iceharum,  var.  barbatu  m .  Tr«-1.  ! .  Lvs.  3-lobed,  gener- 
ally bmadcr  than  long,  2-5  in.  ucmss,  pale  green  or  glau- 
cous beneath,  and  at  length  mostly  glabrous,  coriaceous; 
lobes  nearly  entire.  Centr.  states.  8.S.  2:91,  as  var. 
nigrum. 

4.  nigrum,  Michx.  (A.  saecharinum,  var.  nigrum, 
Torr.  A  Gray.  A.  sdccharum,  var.  nigrum,  Britt.). 
Black  Maple.  Fig.  18.  Large  tree,  120  ft.,  with  black 
bark:  lvs.  cordate,  with  the  sinus  mostly  closed,  gener- 
ally 3-lobed,  with  broad  sinuses,  the  sides  of  the  blad« 
mostly  drooping,  green  and  pubescent  beneath  ;  lobes 
acute,  entire  or  obtuselv  toothed  :  fr.  with  diverging 
wings,  ("entr.  states.  —  Similar  to  A.  saccharum,  but  of 
duller  appearance  and  less  dense  habit.  Var.  monumen- 
Ulo  (A.  saecharinum  var.  monumentdle,  Temple).  Of 
upright,  columnar  habit. 

5.  Floridanum,  Chapm.  (A,  barbatum,  var.  Florida- 
num.  Sarg.).  Tree,  rarely  50  ft.:  lvs.  mostly  truncate  at 
the  base,  3-lobed,  1H-3  in.  across,  glaucous  beneath  and 
mostly  tomeutose  ;  lobes  obtuse,  entire  or  slightly  3- 
lobed.  Gulf  states.  S.S.  2:91.  G. P.  4:148. 

6.  BTandidentatutn,  Nutt.  Tree,  40  ft.:  petioles  com- 
paratively ahort ;  lvs.  slightly  cordate,  3-5-Iobed,  with 
broad  sinuses,  2-3  In.  across,  pubescent  beneath,  coria- 
ceous ;  lobes  acute  or  obtuse,  entire  or  slightly  3-lobed : 
corymbs  few-flowered,  short-stalked.  Rocky  Mts.  S.S. 


IS.  Acer  saecharinum  (or  A.  daaycarpum). 


oc.  FU.  in  distinctly  peduneled  corymb*  or  thort  um- 
bellate  racemes,  mostly  erect,  with  petals  and 
distinct  sepals, 

D.  let  s.  SS-lobed,  with  obtuse,  entire  or  obtusely  toothed 
lobes:  corymbs  short-stalked  :  ovary  pubescent : 
winter-buds  with  several  outer  scales. 
7.  Italum,  Lauth.  Small  tree,  30  ft.:  lvs.  5  lobed,  3-5 
in.  long,  glaucous  beneath  and  at  length  glabrous;  lobes 
obtusely  dentate,  the  middle  ones  ofteu  3-lobcd :  corymbs 


somewhat  drooping  :  fr.  with  slightly  spreading  wings. 
S.  Eu.,  Orient.  — A  variable  species,  similar  to  a  small- 
leaved  sycamore  maple.  Var.  Hyrtanum,  Pax.  {A. 
Hyrcdnum,  P.  &  M.  .1  .  /••;»,,  -urn.  Hort.  A.trilobdtum, 
Hort.,  not  Lam.).  Petioles  very  slender,  red,  2-4  in. 
long;  segment*  of  the  lvs.  3-lobed,  with  straight  margins. 


16.  Red  Maple— Acer  rubrum. 


8.  campeitre,  Linn.  Shrub  or  tree,  occasionally  50  ft , 

with  corky  branches  :  lvs.  3-5-lobed,  I  .li-3Hin.  long, 
green  and  pubescent  beneath  or  nearly  glabrous;  lobes 
entire  or  the  middle  ones  -slightly  3-lobed  :  corymbs 
erect,  hairy  :  fr.  with  horizontally  spreading  wings. 
Eu.,  VV.  Asia.-Shrub  or  tree  of  moderate,  dense  growth, 
with  dull  green  foliage,  valuable  for  planting  as  under- 
growth and  on  dry  ground.  Many  varieties  and  garden 
forms  :  Var.  argenteo- variegitum,  Hort.  Lvs.  with 
large  white  blotches.  Var.  pulverulentum,  Hort.  Lvs. 
sprinkled  with  white.  Var.  Austrlacum,  DC.  Usually  a 
tree  :  lvs.  5-lobed,  with  acute,  nearly  entire  lobes.  Var. 
Tauricum,  Booth.  Shrub:  lvs.  5-lobed;  small,  lobes  3- 
lobcd.  Var.  hebecarpum.  DC.  Pr.  and  generally  the  lvs. 
beneath  pubescent. 

9.  Xonspetsulanum,  Linn.  (A.  trilobdtum,  Lam.). 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  25  ft.:  lvs.  3-tqbed,  coriaceous,  1-3 
In.  across,  shining  above,  glaucous  and  glabrous  be- 
neath ;  lobes  entire  or  with  few  ^I'tVye  teeth  :  corymbs 
ereot  :  fr.  with  slightly  spreading  wings.  S.  Eu.,  N. 
Afr.,  W.  Asia.  — Shrub  or  small  tree  of  slow  growth,  with 
a  dense,  rounded  head  and  in  temperate  regions  nearly 
evergreen  foliage,  thriving  well  in  dry  situations.  Var. 
IMricum,  Koch.  (.4.  Ibiricum,  Bleb.).  Lvs.  larger,  the 
Inner  lobes  usually  slightly  3-lobed.  obtuse. 

DD.  Lvs.  5-  or  7-lohed,  green  on  Mh  sides;  lobes  pointed, 
entire  or  with  few  pointed  teeth:  enary  glabrous: 
winter-buds  with  several  outer  scales. 

10.  truncAtum,  Bunge.  Tree:  lvs. deeply  5-lobed  and 
mostly  truncate  at  the  base,  2K-4  in.  across,  glabrous; 
lobes  acuminate,  setosely  pointed,  sometimes  the  middle 
ones  3-lobed  :  fr.  with  short,  diverging  yellow  wings. 
N.  China. -Hardy  tree,  with  handsome,  dense  foliage. 

11.  pictum,  Thunb.  Tree,  fiOft.:  lvs.  5-or7-lobed,3-7 
In.  across,  usually  pubescent  beneath  when  young ; 
lobes  entire,  acuminate,  sometimes  very  broad  and  short : 
lis.  yellow:  wings  of  the  fr.  upright,  brown  or  brownish 
yellow,  hardly  twice  as  long  as  the  nutlets.  Manchuria, 
Japan.  Handsome  tree,  with  bright  green  foliage.  Vnr. 
Mono,  Maxim.  Lvs.  more  cordate  :  wings  of  the  fr. 
retiexed. 

12.  lastum,  C.  A.  Mey.  Tree,  50  ft.:  lvs.  5-7-lobed, 
mostly  cordate.  3-6  in.  across,  giabrous;  lobes  entire, 
acuminate  |  lis.  greenish  yellow  :  wings  2-3  times  as 
long  as  the  nutlets.  Orient,  Himalayas. —  Much  resem- 
bling A.  pictum,  but  lvs.  lighter  green  and  of  more 
membraneous  texture.  Var.  rubrum,  Hort.  I  .1 .  CAIchi- 
cum,  var.  rubrum,  Hort.).  Lvs.  dark  blood-red  when 
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unfolding.  Var.  tricolor,  Hort.  Lvs.  dark  blood-red, 
aprinkled  with  rosy  pink  when  young.  These  two  beau- 
tiful forms  usually  remain  shrubby. 

13.  platanoldea,  Linn.  Korwat  Maple.  Fig.  19. 
Larue  tree,  1 00  ft.:  lvs.  G  lobed,  cordate,  4-7  in.  acres*, 
glabrous;  lobes  pointed,  remotely  serrate:  fls.  yellowi«l> 
<rreen  ;  fr.  with  iioriiontally  spreading  wings.  Eu., 
t'uucasus.  —  Large,  handsome  tree,  with  round,  spread- 
iri(f  head,  resembling  somewhat  A.  saccharum.  The 
Ivn.  turn  pale  yellow  In  autumn.  Many  garden  forms, 
some  of  which  are  here  arranged  in  two  groups:  the 
flr»t  being  chiefly  remarkable  fur  the  manner  In  which 
the  Its.  are  cut ;  the  aecond  being  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  coloring. 

( 1 )  Var.  en  Cull*  torn,  Nichols.  Lvs.  irregularly  and 
shortly  lobed,  crlmpled,  light  green.  Var.  diiatotnm, 
Jacq.  Similar  to  var.  Lorbergi,  but  with  darker  foliage 
and  of  slower  growth.  Var.  globoanm,  Hort.  Forming 
a  globose  head.  Var.  hvdnlatnm,  Ait.  Lvs.  irregularly 
divided,  the  divisions  bending  downwards  :  growth 
upright.  Var.  Lorbergi,  Van  Houtte.  Lvs.  divided 
nearly  to  the  base,  divisions  deeply  lobed. 

(2)  Var.  ilbo-varUgitum,  Nichols.  Lvs.  with  large 
white  blotches.  Var.  »ftrao- marginatum,  I 'ax.  Lvs. 
with  yellow  margin,  somewhat  irregularly  lobed.  Var. 


17.  Common  Sugar  Maple.— Acar  aaccharum  (X  X). 


Reltenbachl,  Nichols.  Lvs.  greenish  red  when  unfold- 
ing, turning  dark  blood-red  in  late  summer.  Var. 
Schwedlerl,  Koch.  Lvs.  bright  red  when  young, 
changing  to  dark  green. 
DDD.  I.rs.  SS-lobed  or  XMiolate ,  doubly  serrate:  win- 
ttr-buds  Mmall,  with  2  valeote  stales. 

14.  gUbrtun,  Torr.  (.1.  Douglas!,  Hook.).  Shrub  or 
small  tree,  25  ft.,  quite  glabrous  :  petioles  bright  red  ; 
lvs.  deeply  3-5-lobed  or  3-parted,  l-o  In.  acro»n,  dark 
green  and  shining  above,  pale  or  glaucous  beneath  ; 
lobes  doubly  serrate.  W.  N.  Amer.  8.8.  2:  89. -Hand- 
some shrubby  maple,  with  graceful,  shining  foliage, 
contrasting  well  with  the  red  petioles  and  branches:  fr. 
often  rose-colored.  Var.  tripartttffin.  Tax.  {A.  tripart\- 
turn.  Nutt.).  Lvs.  small,  usually  3-follotate. 

M>I>1>.   Lvs.  S-Jl-tohed,  lobes  serrate:  corymbs  long,  pe- 
dnncled:  wittier-bud*  with  t  \-nl\~ate  scales. 


maples.  They  are  extremely  handsome  shrubs  of  dense 
though  graceful  habit,  and  with  elegant  foliage,  beauti- 
ful especially  In  spring  for  its  delicate  shades  of 
green  and  red,  and  again  in  autumn,  when  the  lvs.  as- 
sume the  most  striking  tints.  Some  of  the  more  vigor- 
ous-growing varieties,  like  atropurpureum,  disseetum, 
ornalum,  and  the  typical  forma,  are  hardy  even  iu  New 
England,  while  the  must  variegated  forms  are  more  ten- 
der. They  grow  best  in  partly  shaded  situations  aud  in 
well  drained,  rich  soil.  There  arc  many  varieties,  mostly 
Introduced  from  Japanese  gardens,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  beat.  They  may  bo  divided  into  5 
groups,  representing  various  degrees  of  dissection  of 
the  leaves  : 

(1)  A.  palmatum,  var.  Thunbergi,  Pax.  (.-1.  palmd- 
turn,  Thunb. ).  Lvs.  deeply  5-9-lot>ed  or  cleft ;  lobes  ob- 
long-lanceolate, coarsely  and  doubly  serrate  or  incised. 
Var.  atropurpOreum, Van  Houtte.  Fig.  20,  r.  Lvs.  dark 
purple,  coarsely  doubly  serrate.  F.S.  12:1273.  Var. 
•anguineum,  Hort.,  is  brighter,  and  var.  nigrum,  nort., 
<l:irker  red  than  var.  atropurpureum.  Var.  bioolor, 
Koch.  ( var.  atropurnureum  variegiltum,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
dark  purple,  with  large  carmine  blotches,  the  lobes 
balf  purple  and  half  carmine.  Var.  aareum,  Nichols. 
Lvs.  yellow.  Var.  versicolor,  Van  Houtte.  Lvs.  bright 
green,  with  large  white  spots.    F.S.  14:1-198.  Var. 

rtwo-imrginatum,  Van  Houtte. 
Lvs.  small,  deeply  cut,  with  nar- 
row pink  margin.  Var.  criipum, 
Andr?.  Fig.  20,  e.  Lvs.  small,  with 
involute  margins;  of  distinctly  up- 
right growth.  I.H.  13:  43. 

(2)  Var.  ■eptftmlobunt,  Koch 
{A,  teptfmlobutu,  Thunb.).  Lvs. 
mostly  7-lobed;  lobes  broad,  equal- 
ly doubly  aerratc.  Var.  rubrum, 
behwer.  Lvs.  large,  deep  red  when 
young,  becoming  almost  green  later. 
Var.  reticulatujn,  Andre.  Fig.  20, 
a.  Lvs.  greenish  yellow.with  green 
margin  and  dark  green  veins.  I.H. 
13:  18.  Var.  tricolor,  Hort.  Lvs. 
with  ml,  pink  and  white  spots. 

(3)  Var.  linearilobum,  S.  &  Z. 

ivar.  scotoptndrifblium,  Hort.). 
/vs.  divided  nearly  to  the  base  ; 
lobes  linear,  remotely  herrate  or 
nearly  entire.  Var."  atroUneara, 
Schwer.  (var.  linearilobum  atro- 
purpureum, Nichols.,  var.  vinnati- 
folium  atropurpureum,  Hort.).  Lvs.  dark  red. 

(4)  Var.  dissActum,  Koch  (.-I.  poli/mArphum,  var. 
decomp6sifum,».&  Z.).  Fix.  20,  f.  Lvs.  divided  to  the 
base  in  5-9  plnnatifld  lubes.  8.Z.  1  .-140.  Var.  ornatnn, 
Carr.  ( var.dissfctum  atropurpiireum ,  Hort. ).  Fig. 20.(1. 
Lvs.  deeply  cut,  deep  red.  Var.  Fredariei-GuilMmi, 
Carr.  (var.  pinuatltidum  risto-pletum,  Lem.).  Lvs. 
finely  cut,  green,  with  white  and  pink  spots.  I.H. 
14:523.  R.H.  18t>7: 391. 


15.  circinAtura.  Pursh.  Small  tree,  randy  40  ft. :  peti- 
oles and  peduncles  glabrous  ;  lvs.  7-9-lobed,  2-7  in. 
•cross,  glabrous  ;  lobes  acute,  doubly  serrate  :  ll«.  in 
drooping  corymbs,  with  purple  sepal*.  W.  N.  Amer. 
S.S.  2:87.  —  Handsome,  round-headed  t rco  or  shrub,  beau- 
tiful with  its  delicate  light  green  foliage,  red  fls.,  rose- 
colored  fr.,  and  it*  oraugo  and  scarlet  fall  coloring. 

16.  palmatum.  Thunb.  (.4.  polymtrphum,  S.  &  Z.I. 
Japan  Matlr.  Shrub  or  small  tree.  2<J  ft.:  petioles  and 
peduncles  glabrous  ;  lvs.  5-9-lolied  or  divided,  2—4  in. 
across,  glabrous,  lobe*  oblong,  acuminate,  doubly  ser- 
rate or  Incised :  corvmb*  fcw.flowcred,  erect,  with  small 
purple  fls.  Japan.' S./.  1:  14').  140.  A.F.  12:  II. -This 
species  and  A.  Japonieum  are  known  as  Japanese 


(5)  Var.  ■essiliibliuai,  Maxim.  Lvs.  deeply  cut,  with 
very  short  petioles.  OX".  II.  lii.  Of  little  decorative 
value. 

17.  Japonicnm, Thunb.  Fig.20,6.  Small treeor shrub: 
petioles  and  peduncles  downy  when  young:  lvs.  7-11- 
lobed,  cordate,  .'(-45  In.  ac.oss,  light  green,  with  silky  hairs 
when  unfolding;  lobes  ovate,  doubly  serrate:  fls.  large, 
purple.  Japan.  8.Z,  1:144.  Var.  macrophyllum,  Van 
Houtte.  Lvs.  large,  light  green.  Var.  aareum,  Hort.  Lvs. 
yellow.  Var.  Parwnri.  Veiteh.  (var.  tilicildtium,  Hurt.). 
Lvs.  large,  divided  nearly  to  the  base  in  9-11  i 


(•<•<•.   Fin.  in  elongated,  diitinctla  prduneled  racemes  or 
panicle*, 
n.  Lvs.  distinctly  5-iolxd,  large. 
18.  ma«rophyllum,I»ursh.  Large-mcavjcd  Maple.  Tree, 
100  feet  high:  lvs.  cordate,  deeply  3-.VIobed  or  cleft,  pu- 


bescent when  young,  pale  green  beneath,  8-12  in.  across, 
nihidle  lolte  mostly  3- lobed:  racemes  pendulous:  fr.  with 
yellow,  bristly  hairs,  largely  winged.  W.  N.  Amer.  S.S. 
2:84>.  87. —  Handsome  round-headed  tree,  remarkable  for 
its  large  foliage;  not  hardv  in  the  North. 
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19.  Pseudo-platanui.  Linn.  Sycamore  Maple.  Tm 
70  ft.  high:  lvs.  5-lobed.  coarsely  crcnate-serrate,  3S-7 
In.  across,  deep  given  above,  glaucous  and  mostly  gla- 

bcneath  :  racemes  pendulous  :  fr.  glabrous.  Eu., 
su*.—  I*argc  tree  of  vigorous  growth,  with  large, 
spreading  head;  thrives  well  even  in  exposed  situations. 
Many  varieties  and  garden  forms: 
Var."  vill<Jsum,  Prsl.  Lvs.  rharta- 
eeous.  pubescent  beneath.  Var. 
purpurascens.  Pax.  (vara,  purpii- 
rtuM  and  alropurpiireum,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  pur]ilish  red  beneath  ;  of  ro- 
bust growth.  Var.Handjeryi.SpSth. 
(var.  Prim  Ilantljery.lian.).  Lvs. 
purplish  beneath,  bright  red  when 
unfolding.  Var.W6rleei,  llort.  (var. 
lute'seens,  Hort.l.  Lvs.  yellow.  Var. 
•  ratum,  Hort.  Lvs.  with 
hes  and  spots.  Var.  txi- 
t,  Hort.  Lvs.  spotted  with  red, 
changing  to  white. 

20.  H61dreiebi,  Orph.  Tree:  lvs. 
t  hbed)  the  middle  incisions  reach- 
ing nearly  to,  the  outer  half  way  to 
the  base,  3-5  in.  across,  glabrous, 
dark    green   and   shining  aliove, 

eneath  ;  lobes  coarsely 
doubly  serrate  :  panicle  erect, 
long-stalked,  ovate.  8.  E.  Eu.  (jl. 

stilus.  o.c. n.  iti:iii.  • 

21.  Trautvetteri,  Medw.  (.-1.  velutinum,  Hort.,  not 
Boiss.).  Lvs.  slightly  cordate,  deeply  5-lobed,  .V" 
across,  glaucous  beneath  and  pubescent  whetyjpung^ 
lobes  coarsely  crenate-serrate:  panicle  erect.  rik-atcvVau- 
casus,  tit.  40,  pp.  264-260.  B.M.  6697.—  .Similar  to  A. 
imsigne,  but  hurdler  and  with  smaller  leaves. 

22.  tnslgne,  Boiss.  &  ISuhse.  Large  tree:  lvs.  5-lol>ed, 
>ly  cordate,  5-10  in.  across,  bright  green  above,  glau- 
,  beneath  ;  lobes  broad,  coarsely  crenate-serrate  : 

panicles  large,  erect.  Caucasus,  N.  Persia.  (>.C.  III. 
10:  189.  —  Remarkable  for  its  large,  haqd*wm'e  foliage; 
not  hardy  In  the  North.  May  1m?  divided  Into  two  varie- 
ties: Var.  Tan  VolxemL  l'ax.  [A.  fan  Volxrmi,  Mast.). 
Lvs.  at  length  glabrous  beneath.  Var.  velutinum,  Boiss. 
Lvs.  <" 


glabrous,  drooping.  E.  N.  Amor.  S.S.  2  :84,  85.  Michx. 
Hist.  Arb.  2:17.  Em.  560.—  Handsome  medium  sized 
tree  of  upright,  dense  habit,  with  bright  green,  large 
foliage,  turning  clear  yellow  in  autumn,  and  attractive 
even  in  winter  from  Its  «dim 
with  white. 


r»m>. 


Lvs.  not  lob, 


UP.  Lvs.  mostly  3-lolird  or  without  lobes,  green  beneath. 

23.  Tataricum,  Linn.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  20  ft.:  lvs. 
roundish  oval  or  oblong,  cordate,  sometimes  slightly 
lotted,  2-4  In.  long,  doubly  serrate,  nearly  glabrous:  lis. 
in  long  pedunclcd  panicles,  white.  8.  K.  Eu.,  Orient. 
-Round-headed  small  tree,  growing  best  in  somewhat 
moist  soil. 

24.  Olnnala,  Max.  i.l.  Tatdricum,  var.  Ginnala, 
Hort.).  Fig. 21.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  20 ft. :  lvs. 3-lobed. 
1 '.,-:) Sin-  long  glabrous,  the  terminal  lobe  elongated, 
doubly  serrate  :  fls.  in  long  peduncled  panicles,  yel- 
lowish, fragrant.  Manchuria.  N.  China.  Japan.  C»t. 
1877:  308.-  Graceful  shrub,  with  handsome  foliage,  turn- 
ing bright  red  in  autumn;  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Japanese  maples  where  these  afc  not  hardy. 
Var.  8emendvi,  Tax.  (a.  Scmendvi,  Kegel.).  Shrub: 
lvs.  smaller,  deeply  3-  or  nearly  5-lobed.  Turkestan. 

25.  spicatum.  Lam.  Miu  ntain  Maple.  Shrub  or 
small  tree,  rarely  30  ft.:  lvs.  3-  or  slightly  5-lobed, 
coarsely  serrate,  pubescent  lK-neath,  2S-4S  in.  long: 
racemes  rather  dense,  long,  upright:  fr.  with  diverging 
wings,  bright  red  in  summer.  E.  N.  Am.  S.S.  2:  82,  83. 
-Valuable  as  undergrowth;  lvs.  turn  yellow  and  scarlet 
In  fall. 

26.  ruillHrre.  S.  &  95.  Tree  with  striped  bark  : 
branches  glaucous  when  young  :  lvs.  rounded  at  the 
base,  3-lolted,  3-5  In.  long,  doubly  serrate,  ferrugine- 
ously  pubescent  beneath  when  young  :  racemes  ferru- 
gineouslv  pubescent.  Japan.  S.Z.  2:148.  Var.  albo-lim- 
batttm,  llook.  Lvs.  edged  with  white.  B.M.  5793. 

27.  Penniylvanicum, Linn. i.l. *fri<itnm,Dur).  Striped 
Maple.  Moomcwooii.  Tree,  rarelv  40  ft. :  bark'grcctilsh, 
striped  with  white  lines:  lvs.  slightly  cordate,  roundish- 
obovate,  3-lobed  at  the  apex,  0-8  In.  long,  finely  serrate, 
ferrugineously  pubescent  beneath  when  young:  racemes 


d,  penninerved,  doubly  serrate, 
acuminate. 

28.  carplnildliom,  S.  &  Z.  Hornbeam  Maple.  Tree, 
30  ft.:  lvs.  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  sharply  and  doubly 
serrate,  nearly  glabrous, 3-6  in.  long:  raceme  few-tld. 
S.Z.  2:142.  U.C.  II.  15:  564.- Very  distinct,  hardy  spe- 
cies; the  lvs.  are  almost  exactly  like  those  of  Carpinus. 

AA.  Foliage  of  S-JS-foliolate  lvs.  (ct.  ,Vo.  14):  ft: 
dicecious.  '*»*'» 
n.  Prtioles  and  young  branches  with  a  rufous,  villous 
tomentum:  ft*,  in  terminal  few-flowered  racemes: 
winter-buds  with  many  scales. 

29.  Hikotam,  Max.  Tree,  40  ft.:  leaflets  ovate  or  ob- 
ovate,  acute,  entire  or  coarsely  serrate,  2-5  In.  long, 
villous-pubescent  beneath:  fr.  hairv,  with  large  wings. 

G.P.  6: 108.— Very  distinct;  lvs.  turning  bril- 


BB.  Petioles  and  branches  smooth  or  velvety  pubescent: 
fls.  in  long  lateral  racemes:  winter-lmds  with  t 
or  4  outer  scales. 
30.  cissifolium,  Koch.  (AVyiiiidVi  cissifAlium,  S.  &  Z.). 
Small  tree:  leaflets  3,  long-stalked,  ovate  or  elliptic, 
cuneate,  coarsely  serrate,  ciliate,  2)4-4  In.  long:  fls.  In 
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long,  upright  racemes,  with  petal*.  Japan.  —  Handsome, 
round-headed  tree,  with  slender,  spreading  branches  and 
graceful  bright  green  foliage,  turning  orange-yellow  and 
scarlet  in  autumn ;  hardy. 

31.  ■•gtodo.Unn.  (iVffiifufo  fraxinifdlium,  Sntt.  If. 
attro\dt;  Mtttirh..,.  Ash-uaveii  Maple.  Box  ~ 
l.arg.  tree,  TO  ft. :  lvs. 
pinnate  ;  leaflet*  3-5, 
orate  or  oblong-lanceo- 
late, coarsely  serrate  or 
3-lobed,  mostly  gla- 
brous, 2-5  In.  long:  fls. 
before  the  Its.  ;  stami- 
nate  fls.  in  pendulous 
corymbs,  pistillate  fls. 
in  pendulous  racemes. 
E.  n.  Amor.  S.  8.  2: 
96.   Michx.  Hist.  Art». 


n  Acer  palmatam  vnr.  re- 
tietilatum:  6.  A.  Japoni- 
type:  r.  A.  palma- 
turn  var.atropurpureum: 
<i.  var.  oraatuin;  t.  var. 
Tharil»Tj£i  j  I*.  \ 


Si  18.—  Large,  rapid  -growing  tree  of  spreading  habit, 
thriving  best  in  moist  and  rich  soil.  Much  prized  in  the 
W.,  where  it  withstands  cold  and  dryness.  Largely  used 
for  shelter  belts  and  for  planting  timber-claims.  See 
picture,  under  ll<u  Kldtr.  Vmr.  Calil6rnicum,  Sane.  (A. 
('•ititAmicum,  Dictr.  Segundo  Cnlitirnirnm,  Torr.  & 
(Irayl.  Branches  pubescent  when  young:  leaflets  3, 
densely  pubescent  beneath.  W.  N.  Amer.  8.S.  2:  97. 
Halt  N.  Am.  Sylv.  8:72.  Var.  violaceum,  Arb.  Muse. 
(.1.  Catitirniettm,  Hort.).  A  vigorously  growing  form; 
brunches  purplish  with  glaucous  bloom  or  flnely  pubes- 
cent  when  young.  Var.  argsnteo- variegatum,  Ho'rt.  Lvs. 
with  broad  white  margin.  Probably  the  most  effective 
of  all  variegated  hardy  trees.  F.8. 17:1781.  Var.  aureo- 
maculatum,  Hort.  Lvs.  spotted  with  yellow.  Var.  anreo- 
marginatum,  Hort.  Lvs.  with  yel'low  margin.  Var. 
auratum,  SpBth.  Lvs.  yellow.  Var.  cr. spurn.  (1.  Don. 
Leaflets  curled.  These  liorticultund  varieties  may  be 
grafted  on  common  Box  Elder  seedlings.  Kox  Elder 
uNo  grows  from  hardwood  cuttings,  like  the  grape. 

.1 .  arttrninAtum,  Wall.  (A  eandatum.  Wall.  A.  Ijpvigatutn, 
Hort  .not  Wall.).  Tree:  lvs.  5-lobed,  deeply  doubly  serrate. 
Himalayas.  O.C.  II.  15:364  — .4.  argiitum.  Max.  Small  tree: 
lvs.  «mall.  5-7-lotied,  doobly  serrate,  nearly  glabrous.  Japan. 
O  C.  II.  15:  725.  Hardy  and  graceful  species  -.4  Anttrinrum, 
Tratt,  -  A  rainpestre.  var.  Austriacum  -A  tmrMfm,  Michx.  - 
i- — .1.  oarmncrT*,  aiux.  aiiibm  io  a.  arguium. 


3-Mnbed,  pubescent  when  yonng.  Japan.— A.  Btteii,  Spach . 
Probably  hybrid,  A.  Munspeasulauum  Xtatarlcum.— A.  VaH~ 
fdrnieum,  Dietr— A.  Negundo.  var.  Callforuleum.— A.  Calil6r- 
»•■"'■■>  Hort.— A.  Neguado.  var.  vMaeeum.— A.  niHtUpts.  Max. 
Allieit  to  A.  ruflnerve.  Lvs.  3  lobed.  glabrous.  Japan.— A .  M«t- 
ddium,  Wall  —A.  acuminatum.— A.  cinrnuernt.  Bo  1st  Shrub 
or  small  tree:  lvs.  3-lobed,  %-2  In.  long.  Similar  to  A.  Mon- 
spcssulanum.  Persia.  —  A.  cvriAfrum,  Tacb.  (A.  Cretiruro, 
Tratt.  A.  polymorphum.  Spacb).  Probably  A.  Cretirtuu  < 
Paeudo-platanua. —  A.  crafaryi/o/i lum,  S.  A.  V.  Tree:  lvs.  oblong- 
ovate,  often  alightly  IMobed  at  the  baae.  inequally  serrate,  gla- 
brous. Japan.  S.Z.  1:117.  Hardy  — .1.  Cr+tieum,  Linn.— A. 
orienUle.-a.CrrtieNm.Tratl -A  coruvrenra, Tseh.-A.dtaW/i- 
cum.Blume.  Tree,  30  ft.:  lvs.  S-lobed.3-tl  in.  across,  coarsely 
dental*!,  green  liencuth  and  pubescent  when  young:  lis.  greenish. 
Japan.  O.C.  II.  13: 533.— A.  fhtcki.  Pax.  Probably  A.  LobeliX 
plalanoldea  —  A .  ditttetum,  Thunb.—A.  palmatum.  var.  rtlsion 
turn.  — it.  diMlylum.  S.  h  Z.  Tree:  lvs.  ovate.  5-7  in.  long, 
coarsely  crenate-serrate,  glabrous.  Japan.  O.C.  II.  15:  4W. — A. 
Ikitietari,  Hook.— A.  glabrum. — .4.  Jtrummandi.  Hook.— A. 
rubrum,  var.  Dnimmondi. — A .  Iturttli.  Pax.  Probably  A. 
MonspessulanutnXPseudo-platann*.— .4.  rriocdrtnim,  Michx.— 
A.  dasycSrpuiu.— .1.  glaumm.  Marsh  — A.  dasycarpam — A. 
h*trrvph»Uum.  Wllld.— A.  oriental* .—.4.  IMkrri.  Miq.  Tree. 
00  ft. :  Irs.  cordate-oblong,  serrate,  4-0  in.  long.  Himalayas, 
China. — .4.  Jlyrcdnum,  P. «  M.~ A.  Italum.  var.  ilyrcannm. — 
A.  hiibridum,  Spach.  Probably  A.  Italnm  >  I'scudoplatanus — 
A.  hybridum.  Baudr.-A.  Boscii.  — .4.  IWrieum,  Bieb.-A. 
Monspessulanum,  var.  Ibericum. — A.  Itrrigatum.  Wall.  Small 
tree:  lvs.  oblong,  nearly  entire,  attenuate  at  the  baae.  green  bsV 
neath.  Himalayas. — A.Urriuatum,  Hort.— A.  acuminatum. — 
A.  tauri/Atium,  Don.— A.  oblongum.—  .4.  (rueoefcrm*,  Small.  (A. 
Floridanum.  var.  acuminatum.  Trel.).  Alliesl  to  A.  aaeeharuro. 
Small  bushy  tree  with  white  bark:  lvs.  mostly  3-lobed,  3-4  in. 
across,  greenish  and  finely  puliescr<nt  la-neat  h ;  lobe*  acuminnle. 
nearly  entire:  corymbs  glabrous,  X.<\,  Ala. — .4.  £*MMa  Ten. 
Allied  to  A.  lietiun.  Hranchea  glaucous  :  lvs.  roundel  at  the 
base:  lobes  mostly  undulated,  abruptly  pointed.  Italy.— A. 
Itrrir&nvm.  Pax,  not  Oray.  — A.  serratum.— .4.  mterdnfAum, 
8.  &  Z.  Shnib  or  small  tree:  Iv*.  5-7-)obud;  lobes  incised  and 
doubly  serrate,  glabrous:  lis.  and  fr.  small.  S.Z.  1:141. — .4. 
liiyabri.  Max.  Tree.  40  ft.:  branches  corky:  Ira.  3-5-lolied,  pu- 
bescent ami  pale  green  liencalb.  4-6  in.  long:  lobes  aligbtly 
Lohed.  Japan,  li.l'.  3:  IP.  — .1.  montttnum,  Alt.— A.  splcatum. 
— A.\'rnpotU<inuin,Tfn.~  A.  obtusatum.— A.  negUctum.  Lange. 
Probably  A.  rampc*tn->  l<d»-ll.— .4.  ublungum.  Wall.  Tree.  50 
ft. :  |va.  ovate  .lanceolate,  entire,  quite  glabrous,  glaucous  be- 
neath, coriaceous.  Himalayas.— .1.  txVfujii/um,  Waldst.  A  Kit. 
Allied  to  A.  Italum.  Small  tree  :  lvs.  tomentoae  beneath!:  lobea 
Short,  rounded:  peduncles  hairy.  8.  Eu..  N.  Afr. — A.  Upalm. 
Alt.— A.  Italum.-  .4.  otnili/blittm,  Vill.  "A.  Italum. — A.  orirn- 
lilt,  IJnn.  (A.  t'n-tlcum.  Linn.  A.  nempervirens.  Linn.  A. 
heterophyllum,  Willd.i.  Shrub.  4  ft.:  lvs.  nearly  evergreen, 
orbicular  or  oval,  entire  or  3-lobed,  Jvl's  in.  long,  glabrous. 
(Irlent.— .4.  pa/mi/iWiiini.  Borkh.  —  A.  sacebarum.— A .  ptctinA- 
turn.  Wall.  Tree  :  Iva.  3-lolied.  coarsely  serrate,  tho  middle 
lobe  elongated,  acuminate.  Himalayas.  O.C.  II.  15:3115. — .4. 
potwnArphuM,  S.&  Z.~A.  palmatum. — A.|»fMimorjJ»Bra.Spach 
—A.  coriaceum. — -4.j>urp«r<i#erM*.  Pranch.  Very  similar  to  A. 
diaholirum.  Fls.  purple.  Japan. — .4 .  Kiigrli.  Pax  —  A.  saceba- 
rum, var.  Rugeli. — ,1 .  fnccAnrinriFn.  IJnn.— A.  dasycarpam.— .4. 
sacf  Aarlnum,  Wangh.  — A. sacebarum. —.4  .aficcAarlnrim,  var.  ni- 
grum. Torr  *  Oray— A.  nigrum.  — .4.  tdrckarum.  var.  cof- 
umnirr.  Temple.— A.  nigrum  var.  monumental*.  —  .4 . 
ruin,  var.  nigrum,  Britt.  — A.  nigrum.  .4.  Sthwfrtni, 
Tree:  Irs.  cordate-oblong,  slightly  3-lobed  or  entire,  glauc 
lieneath,  5-7  in.  long.  Himalayas. — .4.  Srmen&rt,  Kegel.  "A. 
trinnaln.  var.  Semcn«»vi. — A .  iemptrvirms.  Unn.-A.  onentale. 
— .4.  «c/jfcFM/<Vium,  Thunb.—A.  palmalum.  var.  seplemlubuni. — 
A.  trrrAt'im,  Pax  (A.  Mexlcanum.  Pax,  uot  A.  Oray).  Allied 
to  A.  Negundn,  I^eafleU  3,  pulieaeent.  eoually  serrate.  Meg.— 
A.  .Sirtmlduinum,  Miq.  Allies!  to  A.  Jnpunlcum.  Lvs.  Ir-ll- 
lolxsd,  serrate  :  lis.  small,  yellowish.  Japan.— A.  SikHmtntr. 
Miq.  Tree  :  lv».  eonlate-ovate,  entire  or  serrate,  quite  gla- 
brous, coriaceous.  Himalayas. — .4.  striatum.  Dur.— A.  Penn- 
aylvanicum. — A .  Tataricttrn ,  var.  O'inmito.  Hort.— A.  Oinnala  — 
A.  Tatiirimm.vaT,  lariniatum,  Regel."-A.  Oinnala.— .4.  Tauri- 
rum.  Hnrt.-^A.  Italum.  var.  Hyrcouum  or  A.  campestrr.  var. 
Tauricum  — .1 ,  fcyinrndWm.  Max.  Allied  to  A.  Pennsj  Ivanl- 
cum.  Lvs.  3-4  In.  loi)g,  glabrous  beneath  :  lobes  short  :  tl«. 
small.  Manchuria.  O.C.  II.  15:  75. — A .  tritidum.  Hook,  tk  Am. 
Small  tree:  lvs.  euueate-obovatc.  :i-lolied,  small,  glabrous:  loties 
entire.  China,  Japan.  S.Z.  2:  143.  —  A.  trilnlxttum,  Ijim.— A. 
Montpesaulanura.  —  A.  trilobatum.  Hort  — A,  Italum.  var. 
Hynannm  — .4.  fripar/lfiim.  Xutt  —  A.  glabrum.  var.  trtnarti- 
lum  — .4.  TictiuHutkU,  Max.  Small  tree:  lv»,  5-7-lnbml,  cordate, 
2-3'sin.  long,  gbibrous:  lo!.>s  incised  serrate.  Japan.  Oraceful. 
har.lv.  shrubby  tree.-. I.  f  kurunduen*,.  P.*  XI.  (A.  splcatum. 
var.  rkurunduense.  Max.).  Allied  to  A.  splcatum.  Small  tree: 
lvs.  5-7  lobed.  j>ubeB<-<'nt  l«>ncath,  4-5  In.  long:  lobes  elongated, 
deeply  serrate.  Manchuria.  Japan.  O.C.  ft,  15:  172.-- .4.  Van 
Yulxrmi.  Mast.  —  A.  insigne.  var.  Van  Volxemi, — .4.  rWtifinMsjt. 
Bolss.  *A.  lnslgne,  var.  velutinum.— "  ^4 .  rc/Mrinum,Hort."-A. 
Trautvetteri.— .4.  rifl»»iim.  Wall.  Tall  tree:  lvs.  5- lobed.  cor- 
date. 0-M  in.  across,  tomentose  below, coarsely  serrate.  Hima- 
layas— A.  I'triianiiirinm.Mill.— A. dasycarmtra .— A.  Ztrtrhtnt*, 
Pax.-A.  neglectuin,  Lango.  ALruxu  Rehuek. 
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ACERANTHOB  (a  flowi-r  without  horns).  Berbtri- 
dicta.  Slender,  hardy,  herbaceous  perennial. 

A  diphiillu*,  Morr.  k  Decne.  ( Eplmedlum  dlphy  Hum.  Lodd.). 
Plant  rhliomatous  :  leaflets  obliquely  cordate,  green  above, 
glaucous  beneath  :  A*,  small,  bluish  white.  Japan.  B.M.  344*. 
L.B.C.  19:  IBM. 

ACHANIA.   See  Malraritcu*. 

ACHILLEA  ( its  virtues  said  to  have  been  discovered 
by  Achillea).  Vompdtita.  Includes  Ptarmiea.  Hardy 
herbaceous  border  and  alpine  plants  of  easy  culture. 
Dwarf  kinds  make  rarpeta  in  dry,  sunny  places.  Large 
kinds  suitable  for  wild  gardens.  Lvs.  simple,  compound 
or  ternate:  fl. -heads  small,  corvtnbose.—  Prop,  in  spring 
by  division,  cuttings  and  seed*  ;  chiefly  by  the  first 
method. 

a.   Bay*  about  5,  except  in  double  formt,  half  a*  long  an 
the   oeatr-vblong    involucre;    fl*.  white,  red,  or 

*,llow-  „.  n».  white,  or  rrd. 
Millefolium,  I. inn.  MiumiL.  Yahbow.  Height  1-3  ft. : 
Its.  bl -pinnate  Iv  parted,  segments  linear.  .V.'i  cleft  f  fls.  in 
flat  corymbs.  June-Oet.  Eu.,  Asia,  Anier.  Common  in 
paature's.  D.  it:..  -  I<eaa  commonly  cult,  than  vara,  ru- 
brum  and  rot  turn,  with  red  or  purple  fls. 

BB.  Fl*.  yellow. 

TonntfiortU,  DC.  (A.  *£gyptiaea.  Linn.).  Height  12- 
18  in.  :  lva.  pinnatlaect  ;  segments  roundish,  coarsely 
toothed  :  fls.  pale  yellow.  June-Ort.  Greece. 

tllipendnllna.  Lam.  (.1.  Eupatbrium,  Bieb.).  Height 
4-5  ft. :  stem  erect,  furrowed,  almost  hairy:  fls.  in  dense, 
convex  compound  corymbs,  often  5  In.  across.  June- 
Sept.  Orient.  —  Needs  staking. 

tomSStosa,  Linn.  A  woolly,  carpet-like  plant  for  rock- 
eries. Height  h-10  in.  Eu.,  Orient,  N.  Am.  B.M.  4WJ. 
On.  52,  p.  421. 

ajl.  Bay*  6-tO,  a*  long  a*  or  longer  than  the  rotund 
or  campanulate  inralurrt  ;  fl*.  white. 
B.  Lrt.  not  divided. 
Ptarmiea,  Linn.    Sxeezkwokt.    Height  1-2  ft.:  Ivs. 
serrate  :  fls.  in  loose  corymbs  ;  all  summer.  N.  Temp. 


Reg. -Its  full-double  var.,  the  Pearl,  Fig.  22,  Is  much 
used  for  cut-flowers  and  in  cemeteries,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  all  hardy  herbaceous  plants.  There 
arc  other  varieties. 
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Bibirica,  Ledeb.  {A.  Xfongiliea,  Fiach.  A.  ptarmi- 
eo\de»,  Maxim.).  Denser  than  the  last,  more  erect  and 
rigid  :  height  \  H-2  ft.  :  fla.  larger  and  In  more  com- 
pact corymbs.  July-Sept. 

BB.  Lv*.  deeply  dirided. 
macrophyila.  Linn.    Height  3  ft.:  Ivs.  long,  broad. 
July.  Alps.  <>n.  52,  p.  421.— Better  suited  to  shrubbery 
than  herbaceous  border. 


72.  Achillea  Ptarmiea,  var.  The  Pearl. 


Clavena,  Linn.  (Commonly  spelled  A.  Clavenwr.  A. 
argintea,  Hort.,  not  Lam.).  Dwarf,  tufted,  hoary  alpine 
plant:  height  10  in.:  Ivs.  dentate  at  apex;  segments 
obtuse:  fls.  spring  and  summer.  Eu.  B.M.  12B?.  On. 
62,  p.  421. -Thrives  in  Band. 

.1.  Agrratum,  Linn.  Kl»  yellow  Eu. — A.ageratifblia,  Benth. 
A  Hook.  ( Anthemis  Aixoon).  Tufted,  woolly,  ailvery  gray:  (l>, 
white.  May-June.  Greece, — .t ,  ufpliui.  Linn.  Lva.  pinnntlflcl: 
fls.  white.  May-June.  Alps.- A.  atj.lrn.fma.  Vent.  Lva.  pin- 
nate, smooth:  fla.  white.  There  is  a  red-flowered  form.  Hab.f 
—A.  at  rata.  Linn.  I>warf,  tufted,  aromatic:  radical  Ivs.  petio- 
late;  eauline  lva.  pinnatlaect:  lis.  white.  Alpa.— A.  decolorant. 
Srhrad.  Lva.  undlvidrsi:  fla.  pale yellow.  July.  Eu.— A.  Hrrha- 
rota.  All.  Dwarf,  tufted,  aromatic,  alpine :  Irs.  undivided,  ser- 
rate: fls.  white.  May-June. — A .  Ligust tea ,  A II .  Lva. pinnatlfld: 
fl*.  white.  En..  Orient.— A .  mutchdla.  J  acq.  Lva.  smooth,  pln- 
nately  parted,  lobea  uncut  :  fls.  white.  Eu.— .4.  nana.  Linn. 
Dwarf,  hairy,  woolly,  aromatic  :  lva.  pinnatlaect :  lis.  white. 
Spring.  Ku.  I'sod  In  making  Chartreuse.— A.  tnti>rdta,  Linn. 
Lva.  pinnatlaect;  lobea  cut :  fls.  white.— A.  prctindta,  Wklld. 
Pis.  pale  yellow.— A.  rupittri*.  Huter.  Lva.  %  In.  long,  linear- 
spatnlate,  entire.  S.  Italy.  B.M.  0003.— A.  *antulinn\de*.  Lag. 
1  ft-:  lva.  ptniintlacct,  hairy-woolly :  fls.  white.  July.  Spain. — 
A.  terrata.  Kftz.  Lva.  pliinatlfld.  woolly:  da.  white.  Siberiat 
— A .  umbrllata,  Sibih.  Very  woolly  rock  plant.  4-.r>  in.:  lva.  pin- 
natifld :  lolw>a  oblong,  bluntlsh.  entire  or  serrate  t  fla.  white 
June.  Oreece—  A.  Yaletuua.  Stein.  Lvs.  pinnately  parted  I  fl«. 
while.  June— Aug.  Eu.  y^* 

ACHIMENES  (Oreek,  cheimaino,  to  suffer  from  cold ). 
Ortnrracnr.  Greenhouse  herbs,  allied  to  gloxinias,  na- 
tive to  tropical  Amer.  Fls.  axillary;  the  5  calyx  lobes 
narrow  and  short ;  tho  corolla  tube  cylindrical  and  limb 
spreading;  anthers  4,  connivent  in  the  corolla  tube,  and 
a  rudiment  of  a  flfth  stamen  ;  style  long,  usually  ex- 
serted,  the  stigma  dilated  or  obscurely  2-lobed. 

The  rhizomes  of  Achitneties  should  be  potted  about 
the  first  of  April,  in  soil  which  has  been  made  loose  and 
open  by  tho  addition  of  about  one-third  leaf-mold.  Six 
or  seven  of  these  In  a  5-inch  pot,  or  nine  or  ten  In  a 
6-inch  one,  make  specimens  of  the  moat  convenient 
slse.  The  voung  growth  appears  in  about  eighteen  days, 
and  from  that  time  onward  great  pains  should  In?  taken 
to  keep  the  soil  moist,  for  a  single  severe  drying  will 
ruin  the  plants.  Liquid  manure  should  be  given  twice 
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n  week  after  flowering  begins,  I.e.,  toward  the 'end  of 
The  plants  are  generally  tied  up  to  Blender  sup- 
i  ax  growth  advances,  and,  no  treated,  make  surpris- 
k-Iv  effective  Rpecinienit.  Thev  may  also  be  allowed 
to  grow  naturally,  when  they  wlfl  droop  over  the  sides 
of  the  pots  and  flower  profusely.  Still  another  way  is 
to  pinch  off  the  tops  of  the  growing  plants  when  they 
are  4  or  5  inches  high.  As  this  produces  a  branching 
growth,  a  smaller  number  of  rhixomes  should  be  allowed 
to  each  pot.  The  flowers  of  Achimenes  are  produced  for 
several  months  without  cessation,  i.e.,  until  Oct.,  and 
sometimes  still  later  if  the  small -flowered  kinds  are 
used.  As  soon  as  blossoming  comes  to  an  end,  the  plants 
should  be  cut  off  level  with  the  tops  of  the  pots,  which 
should  then  be  stored  away,  putting  a  reversed  pot  on 
the  top  of  each  one  that  stands  on  its  base,  for  otherwise 
mice  may  destroy  all  the  roots.  Achimenes  are  propa- 
gated usually  by  means  of  the  natural  Increase  of  the 
rhizomes,  but  all  kinds  may  be  grown  from  cuttings. 
Another  way,  which  produces  many  though  weak  plants, 
ia  to  rub  off  the  scales  and  sow  them  as  If  they  were 
seeds.  The  root*  should  be  separated  from  the  soil  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  they  do 
not  decav  from  getting  too  wet  in  the  moist  air  of  green- 
house or  cellar.  Some  of  the  best  species  are  A  .  longi- 
flora,  purplish  blue;  A,  longiflora  var.  alba  maiima, 
the  best  white  kind ;  A .  patent  var.  major,  a  large  flower 
of  purplish  rose  ;  A.  pedunrulata,  orange  j  A.  hetero- 
phil lla,  tubular,  a  flery  orange  at  one  end  atid  blazing  yel- 
low at  the  other.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  are  Am- 
forolse  Verscheffelt,  white,  with  a  network  of  violet  lines; 
Chlrita,  deep,  intense  violet-blue  with  white  throat  ; 
Dazzle,  small,  vivid  scarlet,  and  late-blooming  ;  I.adv 
Littleton,  rich  crimson;  Masterpiece,  rosy  violet  with 
white  throat;  Mauve  Queen,  a  very  large  and  substantial 
variety  of  A.  longiflora,  pale  purple;  Rose  Queen,  rich, 
rosy  lake;  Nlslda,  lavender,  shading  to  white;  Trrri- 

mn a  rotta,  like  Dazzle,  ex- 
cept in  eolor.For  other  points 
In  the  culture  of  Achimenes, 
see  O.  V.  7:  456,  477,  506, 
518;  8: 16.  In  the  grandlflora 
group  the  tubers  or  bulbs 
are  clustered  ;  in  the  longi- 
flora group  the  tubers  are 
pear-shaped  bodies,  growing 
on  the  ends  of  root-like  rhi- 
zomes. The  eoecinea  and 
hlrsuta  groups  (Pig.  2a)  are 
Ute  bloomers. 

Cult,  by  W.  E.  EMHroTT. 
The  garden  Achimenes  are 
much  confused  by  hybridi- 
zation, and  it  is  doubtful  If 
any  of  the  pure  species  are 
in  general  cultivation  in  this 
country.  Years  ago, the  small 
red-flowered  types  (of  the 
eoecinea  section)  were  fre- 
quent, but  modern  evolution 
has    proceeded    from  the 
broad-flowered   purple  spe- 
cies.    The  following  first 
six   species  seem  to  have 
contributed  most  largely  to 
the  present  garden  forms. 
A.  Fit.  colored,  the  lube  utually  not  more  than  twice 
Ike  length  ot  the  limb. 
n.  Blottomt  small,  red  or  tearlet. 
Ooellata,  Hook.    Roots  small  and  tuberous  :  st.  1-2 
ft.:  Ivs.  rich  green  above  and  purple  beneath,  ovate. 


tubers  ot 
the  eoecinea  section. 


long,  liroad  tu 
yellow,  the  lobes  short  and 
drooping  on  reddish  peduncles. 
Fine  for  foliage. 

eoecinea.  Hers.  Height,  1-2  ft.  :  st.  reddish  :  Ivs.  3- 
whorled  or  opposite,  green,  ovate-acuminate,  serrate: 
fla.  small,  scarlet  the  corolla  twice  longer  than  the  erect 
lanceolate  parted.calyx  on  short  peduncles.  Minute  Ivs. 
often  borne  in  the  axils.  Blooms  late.  Jamaica.- One 
of  the  older  types.  See  Fig.  23, 


heterophylla,  DC.  (A.  ignfteent,  Lem.  A.  Ohiet- 
breehtii,  Hort.).  Root  fibrous:  st.  1  ft. or  le*s,  dark  pur- 
ple, somewhat  hairy:  Ivs.  ovate-acuminate,  stalked,  ser- 
rate, the  two  of  each  pair  usually  unequal  in  size:  fls. 
solitary,  on  peduncles  somewhat  longer  than  the  leaf- 
stalks, long-tubular  and  slightly  curved,  with  a  narrow, 
nearly  equal  flaring  limb,  rich  scarlet,  yellow  within. 
Mex.  B.Sl.  4871.  — This  species  has  tubers  like  those  of 
the  grandlflora  section. 

peduneulata,  Benth.  St.  1S-2  ft.,  hairy,  reddish:  Iva. 
opposite,  small,  ovate,  sharply  serrate,  green,  hairy,  on 
short  reddish  stalks:  fls.  medium  size,  drooping  ami  dl- 
lated  upwards,  yellow-red  with  dark  markings  and  a 
yellow  throat,  the  limb  comparatively  short  ;  on  long 
(4-5  in.)  bracted  stems.  Uuatemala.  B.M.  4077.  —  Stem 
produces  tubers. 

BU.  Blottom  large,  with  vide  limb,  blue,  violet 
or  purple. 

,  DC.  Fig.  24.  The  root-like  rhizomes  pro- 
pear-shaped  tubers  at  their  ends  :  st.  1-2  ft., 


34.  Achimenes  longlllora  (X  .'»>. 

hairy:  Ivs.  opposite  or  3— 4-whorled,  ovate-oblong,  ser- 
rate, hairy,  sometimes  colored  beneath:  fls.  solitary,  the 
corolla  salver-shaped,  with  a  long  and  graceful  tube;  the 
limb  very  large  and  widely  spreading,  violet-blue  and 
whitish  beneath,  the  lowest  segment  sometimes  divided. 
Guatemala.  B.M.  3980.  P.M.  9:  151.—  A  popular  type. 

grandlflora.,  DC.  Lvs.  mostly  larger  than  in  last, 
rusty  below,  often  oblique  at  base:  fls.  verv  large,  dis- 
tinctly red-tinged.  Mex.  B.M.  4012.- Popular  type. 

patent.  Benth.  Height,  1-1  %  ft. :  lvs.  unequal,  ovate- 
acuminate,  hispid  and  M-rrate  :  fls.  violet -blue,  with 
downy  calvx,  tube  shorter  than  spreading  crenate  limb. 
Mex. 

AA.   fls.  pure  while,  the  tube  S—i  timet  the  length 
of  the  limb. 

tublfldra,  Nicholson,  Suppl.  p.  483  ( Gloxinia  tubiflora. 
Hook.  Dolirhodfira  tuhiflora,  Hanst.|.  St.  short,  with 
opposite  oblong-acuminate,  crenate,  sbort-petiolcd  Ivs.: 
fls.  4  in.  long,  curved,  gibbous  at  the  base,  the  tube 
downv,  the  pedicels  opposite  and  2  in.  long.  Argentina. 
B.M.  3971. -Tubers  solid,  much  like  a  potato. 

A .  amatrilit,  Ikmp  - XingeHa  multlflora. — A.  atrotanauinea, 
Lindl.- A.  foliosa — .4.  enmtuia.  Lindl. —Klcyrta  eandidn. — A. 
eupreata.  Hook.— Kpi*cea  eupreata. — .1 .  fvliita.  Morr.  Lvs.  cor- 
date, unequal:  fls.  crimson,  with  snccste  tube  \%  in.  long,  with 
nsrrow  limb.  Guatemala.— .1 .  gloxinurfltira.  Forkel.— Gloxinia 
glahrata  —  A.  hirtiitn,  1H'.  Ijoom*  grower  :  st.  bulbiferoiu -.  fls. 
rather  large,  with  swollen  tnlie  uml  oMIunc  limb,  rose,  with  yel- 
low and  spotted  throat,  Guatemala.  B.M.  4114.  P.M.  12:7. 
Once  popular. — .4.  ./aiirej/ubf  ,\Var*»r7.— A.  longiflora. — A.Kleei, 
Paxt,  Dwarf:  fls.  plnk-purvle.  P.M.  16:  2*8.  Form  of  A.  longt- 
florat— .4 ,  multiflira.  (iardn.  Hairy:  h*.  broad-ovate:  fls.  blue, 
fringed.  Brazil.  B  M.  :mt«.l.— .t. pifta.  Benth. -Tydiea  picta  — 
A.  r&tea.  Lindl.  FN.  pink  or  row,  the  peduncles  many  flowered. 
Guatemala.— .t  Stinnrri,  Gordon.— A.  hlrsuta  — Garden  forma 
and  hybrids  are  Eteherii.  Horihunda.  intermedia,  Jdirii.  Mount- 

i  (P.M.  15:121),  VfT»cAa/««u. 

L.  H.  B. 
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ACHXYB  (the  goddess  of  obscurity).  Berbtrid&cea. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennial.  Flit,  minute,  numerous, 
•picate,  on  ■  slender  scape. 

triphylla,  DC.  Root-stock  terminated  by  a  strong, 
scaly  winterhud  :  Irs.  1  or  2  ;  leaflets  3,  fan-shaped, 
sinuate-dentate,  2%x5  in.:  scape  1  ft.  long;  spike  1  in. 
long.  Spring.  W.  N.  Amer.—  An  interesting  and  deli- 
cate plant.  Int.  ltUtl. 

ACHBA8.  See  Sapodillo. 

ACHYRANTHE8.  See  I  mint. 

ACIDANTHERA  ( pointed  anthers).  Iridde*<r.  Ten- 
der herbaceous  perennials,  intermediate  between  Gladio- 
lu*  and  Ixia.  Lvs.  many,  linear  ensiform,  1-lSft.  long: 
spikes  3-tt-flowered.  simple,  lax  :  lis.  long-tubed,  some- 
what pendulous:  rorms  roundish,  flattened,  covered  with 
a  matted  fiber.  —  Prop,  by  seed  or  by  the  numerous  conns. 

bicolor,  Hochst.  St.  15-18  In.:  fls.  creamy  white, 
blotched  chocolate  brown  within,  fragrant  :  conns  %-\ 
in.  in  diam.  Abvssinia.  U.K.  1 :  486,  487.  On.  -17:  1014. 
O.C.  III.  20:383.  Mn.  8:  11. -  Requires  a  somewhat 
stiffer  soil  than  the  tender  species  of  Gladiolus.  May  be 
grown  in  a  tub  outdoors  during  summer,  and  flowered 
within  during  Oct.  Several  corma  in  a  large  pot  give 
good  results.  Conns  should  be  dried  aa  i 
to  prevent  rot. 

A.  <*iuinottiWt,  Baker.  St.  3-t  ft.,  stoat,  stiffly  erect:  In. 
strongly  ribbed:  fls.  white,  blotched  crimson  or  purple  within: 
conns  large.  Siena  Leone.  B.M.  TMS  May  be  a  stronger 
»rm  of  the  above. 
W.  E.  ENnirorr  and  W.  M. 
AC  IN  ETA  ( immovable ,  the  lip  being  jointless).  OreAi- 
daeta.  Stout  epiphytes  with  interesting  pendent  sc»pes. 
Pseudobulbs  conspicuously  furrowed,  slightly  com- 
pressed :  leaf-blades  smooth,  conspicuously  veined, 
plaited  and  pliable  :  fls.  globose.  As  a  genus  it  is  too 
near  to  Peristeria  and  Stanhopea.  The  species  are 
rarely  seen,  as  they  are  less  conspicuous  in  their  color- 
ing than  many  orchids.  They  require  a  warm  house  and 
plenty  of  moisture  during  the  growing  season,  with  a 
decided  rest,  to  make  them  flower.  Use  baskets,  not  pots, 
as  the  flower-spikes  are  produced  from  the  base  of  the 
bulbs,  as  in  Stanhopea,  and  should  have  free  egress  or 
they  will  be  lost.  Cult,  by  E.  0.  Owner. 

BArkwi,  Llndl.  {Peri*t>ria  Bdrkeri,  Batem.).  Pseu- 
dobulbs sub-conic,  about  5  in.:  leaf-blades  longer  than 
in  .4.  Humboldtii :  fls.  12  or  more,  in  pendent  racemes, 
golden  vellow  spotted  with  brown.  Mex.  B.M.  4203.  I.U. 
2:44.  On.  54,  p.  332.  P.M.  14:145. 

Humboldtii,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovate,  about  3  in.: 
leaf -blades  about  1  ft.  long,  lanceolate,  acute:  scapes 
pendent,  2  ft.  long  ;  fls.  6  or  more,  chocolate  colored, 
about  2  in.  in  diam.  Ecuador,  high  elevations.  On. 
3:  11. 

A  chrv'Anthti,  Lindl .  Racemes  pendent:  fls.  golden  yellow, 
with  whitish  labellum  ami  crimson  or  purplUh  column,  lubrl- 
lntn  furnished  with  a  lung,  blunt,  papillose  horn.  Mex.-^. 
din**.  Llndl.  (A.  Warscewlcall.  Klotisch).  FU.  sub«lobose.  fra- 
grant, pale  yellow. » potted  externally  with  reddish  brown:  label- 
lorn  yellow,  spotted  with  reddish  brown.  Costa  Rica. — A.Hru- 
bvana.  Reichb.  f.  Fls.  Ivory  white,  In  loose  racemes;  lip  spotted 

l.sutedfa.Kelchb.f. 
Oakes  Ames. 

ACOKANTHERA  imucronate  anthers),  Apoeynaeea. 
Tender  shrubs,  enlt.  in  greenhouses  North,  and  outdoors 
In  Flu.  and  Calif.  Fls.  with  the  odor  of  jasmine,  lasting. 

speeUbilis.  0.  Don.  ( Torieophlita  *peetdbiti*.  Sond. 
T.  Thunbergii,  Hort.,  not  Harv.).  Lvs.  3-5  in.  long, 
abort  petiolate,  leathery,  elliptic,  acute,  shining  above: 
fls.  numerous,  in  dense  axillary,  branched,  short  cymes, 
pure  white,  very  sweet  scented.  Natal.  B.M.  ••  159.  K  li. 
1879:270.  G.F.6:IB5.  O.C.  1872:363.—  Poisonous.  The 
plants  cult,  under  this  name  nr 
to  have  pink  or  violet  flowers. 

venenata,  O.  Don.  (  Toiieophlaa  ctttro\dt$,  DC.  T. 
Th  mm  i ,  liiirv.,  not  Hort.).  Fls.  white  or  rose.  Dif- 
fers from  the  aboTe  in  the  well  marked  venation  of  the 
leaves,  its  flowers  a  third  smaller,  its  calyx  not  pubescent, 
and  its  corolla-limb  less  widely  spreading. 

ACONITE,  WINTER.   See  Krauthi*. 


purple,  with  erect  side  lobe*.  New 
Similar  to  A  Humboldtii.  Fls.  y 


ACONlTUM.  Ranuneulaeerr.  Aconite.  Monkshood. 
Wolfsbane.  A  genus  of  hardy  ornamental,  perennial 
herbs,  much  used  in  borders,  etc.  Many  species  are 
planted  in  European  gardens,  but  only  nine  have  been 
much  used  in  America.  The  number  of  species  varies 
from  18  to  80,  with  different  botanists.  Native  in  moun- 
tain regions  of  Europe,  temperate  Asia,  and  Ave  in  N. 
Amer.  Boot  tuberous,  turnip-sha]»ed,  or  thick  fibrous: 
st.  tall  or  long,  erect,  ascending  or  trailing  :  lvs.  pal- 
mately  divided  or  cleft  and  cut-lohed:  fls.  large.  Irregu- 
lar, showy;  sepals  5,  the  large  upper  sepal  in  shape  of  a 
hood  or  helmet;  petals  2-5,  small;  stamens  numerous; 
carpels  3-5.  sessile,  many-ovuled,  forming  follicles  when 
ripened.  The  following  species  do  well  in  any  garden 
soil,  but  rich  preferred;  they  thrive  in  open  sun,  but 
flowers  last  longer  in  shaded  places.  Aconites  should 
never  be  planted  in  or  too  near  the  kitchen  garden  or 
the  children's  garden,  as  the  roots  and  some  of  the 
flowers  have  a  deadly  poison.  Prop,  easily  by  division. 
Reichenboch  Monographia  Generis  Aconiti,  Leipsic, 
1820,  2  vols.,  folio.  Reichenbach  lllustratio  Specierum 
Acoultl,  Leipsic,  1822-7,  folio. 

A.  HooIb  globular-tuberou*. 
n.  Lr*.  deeply  cut,  but  not  to  the  bate. 
Flseharl,  Beicbb.  [A.  Cotumbidnum,  Nutt.  A.  Cali- 
tornirum,  Hort.).  Stems  4-6  ft. :  lvs.  large,  smooth,  3- 
parted,  attractive;  segments  much  cut  and  divided:  fls. 
numerous,  pale  bine,  panicled,  pedicels  pubescent;  hel- 
mets hemlspherico-conical.  Autumn.  N.  Amer.  and 
Asia.  Int.  1889.  B.M.  7130. 

Cammarum,  Linn.  (A.  dieorum.  Belch  I.  St.  3-4  ft.: 
lvs.  with  short,  bluntlsh  lobes:  fls.  purple  or  blue;  pani- 
cles or  loose  spikes  few-flowered  ;  helmet  hemispheri- 
cal, closed.  July-Sept.  Hunirary.  Int.  1889.  A.SIorkid- 
nu m ,  Reichb.,  is  a  dwarf  form  of  this,  with  fewer  flowers 
and  somewhat  fibrous  roots. 

undnatum.  Linn.  Wild  Monkshood.  St.  slender, 
3-5  ft.,  inclined  to  climb:  lvs.  thick,  deeply  cut  into  3-5 
rut-toothed  lobes  :  lis.  loosely  panicled,  but  crowded  at 
the  apex  ;  blue,  pubescent,  1  inch  broad  ;  helmet  erect, 
nearly  as  broad  as  long,  obtusely  conical  :  follicles  3. 
June-Sept.  Low  grounds  of  Penn.  S.  and  W.,  Japan. 
Mn.  4:  81.  —  Much  planted  now. 

un.  Lrt.  divided  to  the  bane. 
variegatum,  Linn.  Erect,  1-6  ft.:  lvs.  variously  di- 
vided into  usually  broad  lobes  and  cut  divisions;  lower 
petioles  long,  others  short  or  none;  fls.  in  a  loose  pani- 
cle or  raceme,  blue,  varying  to  whitish,  rather  smooth; 
helmet  higher  than  wide,  top  curved  forward  ;  visor 
pointed,  horizontal  or  ascending.  July.  Europe.  A. 
dlbum.  Ait.,  is  a  pure  white-flowered  form  of  this,  with 
rather  fibrous  roots. 

AA.  Hoot*  long-tuberou*. 
it.   Carpel*  utually  5. 
Japonicura,  Decne.    St.  erect,  3-i  ft.,  smooth  :  lvs. 
dark  green,  shining,  petioled;  lobes  2-3  times  cut,  the 
parts  blunt  and  deeply  toothed:  fls.  large,  deep  blue  or 
violet,  tinged  with  red,  on  loose  panicles  with  asreuding 
hes  ;  helmet  conical  ;  beak  abruptlypointed  :  fol- 
i  5.  July-Sept.  Japan.  Int.  1889.  R.H.  1851,  p.  475. 
Hort.    Fls.  very 


br.   Carpel*  S  or  4. 

NapslluJ.  Linn.i.t.  TVitiriciim,  Jaeq.  A.  pyramid&le, 
Mill.).  Tkvb  Monkshood.  OrnciNAL  Aconite.  Fig.  25. 
The  best  known  and  most  poisonous  species,  and  used 
in  medicine.  Sts.  erect,  3-4  ft.:  lvs.  divided  to  the 
base,  and  cleft  2-3  times  into  linear  lobes:  fls.  blue,  in  a 
raceme;  peduncles  erect,  pubescent;  helmet  broad  and 
low,  gaping,  smoothish:  fr.  3-4-ce)led.  June-July.  On. 
12,  p.  362.  — Very  many  varieties,  differing  in  shade  of 
flowers,  often  mottled  or  lined  with  white.  Var.  Album 
is  nearly  white.  Var.  bleolor  anil  var.  versicolor,  much 
used  in  gardens  for  the  large  blue  and  white  flowers. 
Reichenbach  has  divided  this  species  into  20-30  species. 
aaa.  Root*  in  the  form  of  a  *caly,  elongated  bulb,  or 
somewhat  fibrout. 
b.  Sepal*  deciduou*. 

autumnale,  Reichb.  Armts  Aconite.  Fig.  26.  St. 
3-5  ft.:  lvs.  pedately  5-lobed:  fls.  in  a  simple  spike,  be- 
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coming  »  panicle:  blue,  lilac  or  whitish ;  helmet  closed. 
Sept. -Nor.  N.  China. 

Lycoetonuro,  J. inn.  (A.  barb&tum,  Patr.  A.tquarro- 
nm,  A.  aehroleiieum,  Willd.).  Pal.b  YbUjow  WoLrs- 
St.  slender,  simple.  3-6  ft. :  Irs.  deeply  cut  Into 
5-9  lobes  ;  long  petioles  and  un- 
der ribs  pubescent :  lis.  yellow  or 
whitish,  in  racemes ;  helmet  a 
pinched  elongated  cone  ;  middle 
sepals  nsually  bearded  :  fr.  usu- 
nllv  3-celled.  June-Sept.  Eu., 
Siberia.  B.M.  2570.  U.M.  34:  124. 

bb.  Sepals  pertittenl. 
Anthora,  lAnn.{A.Pt/rr»dieum, 
Pall.).  St.  1-2  ft.:  lvs.  parted  al- 
most to  the  base,  parts  deeply 
cut  and  lobed,  more  or  less  his- 
pid beneath,  smoothish  above: 
petioles  long  :  fls.  in  lateral  and 
terminal  racemes,  palo  yellow, 
often  large:  racemes  or  panicle* 
generally  pubescent ;  spur  bent 
bark    or  hooked  ;  helmet 
arched,  but  cylindrical  at 
base:  follicles 5.  June-Julv. 
8.  En.  B.M.  2C54.  — Several 
varieties. 

A.  Chinrnse.  Sieb.  Deep  blue 
spike  of  Us.  from  the  axil  of 
every  leaf  :  foliage  bold  and 
handsome.  B.M.  asiK!.  P.M. 
6:3. —A.  <Uh>hinift>lium.  DC. 
Allied  to  A.  Nnpellna.  —  A  .  Art- 
entphyllum,  Wall.  Kin.  fellow 
Uned  as  a  tonic  medicine  In  India.  MM  MM.  — A. 


.,  Hort.  A  slow-growing,  thorny  plant,  of 
which  little  is  known.  Trade  name. 

J  AMD  G.  Smith  and  O.  W.  Ouvu. 


33.  Aconltum  Napellua 


and  violet. 


,  Uray.  Probably  —A.  uaiilcutmnm  .  paniru- 
MAMS,  Lam.  <A.  toxleum.  Kelchb  ).  Has  blur  fls.  UH  <'.  »:810. 
—A .  pyramidal/ ,  Mill.  Form  of  A.  Napellus.  —  A,  rrrlinatum 
Gray,  of  the  Alb-ghanle*.  with  white  flu.  and  large  lv»,.  U  worth 
enll.— A.  ttptrntritmalt.  var.  farpAtinm,  Sim«.  l»  a  iM-antiful 
pnrple  kind,  clnarly  related  to  A.  I<yenctomtm.  B.M.  21WI.-A. 
lortuitvm.  Willd.  Once  listed  In  the  trade;  not  now  found. 

K.  C\  Davis. 

ACORDS  (ancient  name  of  unknown  meaning). 
A  raUUar.  Hardy,  herbaceous  water-loring  plants.  Lrs. 
sword-shaped,  erect;  spadix  appearing  lateral,  with  no 
true  spathe:  Ms.  inconspicuous.  They  thrive  best  in 
moist  soil,  and  may  be  grown  in  shallow  water  or  on  dry 
land.  Prop,  easily  in  spring  or  autumn  by  division. 

Calamus,  Linn.  Swwr  Flao.  Height  2  ft. :  root- 
stock  horizontal,  pungent,  aromatic.  Fls.  early  summer. 
N.  Amer..  Eu.  Var.  Tarieg-atu*.  Hort.  Lrs.  striped  deep 
yellow  when  young,  fading  to  a  paler  color  later  in  sum- 
mer. Eu.  —  Commoner  in  cult,  than  the  type. 

gramineus,  Soland.  Height  6-12  In.  Much  smaller 
than  .4.  Calnmut,  forming  compact,  grassy  tufts.  Japan. 
Var.vaxiegatua,  Hort.  Lrs.  striped  white.  Used  In  hang- 
ing baskets,  vases,  rockeries  and  for  cutting.  Often  grown 
indoors.  J.  B. 


ACEOCLlHIUM.  See  Helipttrum. 

ACK0C0MIA  (name  means  a  tuft  of  fences  at  the  lop). 
Patmixta,  tribe  t'ocolnea.  Spiny  tropical  American 
palms:  caudex  erect,  solitary,  ringed  and  swollen  at  the 
middle,  densely  spiny:  lrs.  terminal,  plnnately  cut ;  seg- 
ments narrowly  lincnr-lanceolate,  long,  obliquely  acumi- 
nate, the  naked  margins  recurred  at  the  base :  midncrves, 
racbis  and  petiole  with  long  spines:  fr.  globose  or  ob- 
long, glabrous  or  prickly;  black  or  brown.  Species  8, 
mostly  difficult  to  distinguish;  allied  to  Cocos,  They 
need  a  rich,  sandy  loam.  The  chief  danger  with  young 
plants  is  orerpotting,  as  few  leaves  are  on  a  plant  at  a 
time,  and  the  roots  are  not  abundant. 

•clsrocarpa,  Mart.  {A .  aeitleata,  Lodd.l.  Height  30- 
45  ft.:  trunk  cylindrical,  about  1  ft.  thick,  with  black 
spines  2-4  in.  long:  Irs.  12-15  ft.  long;  segments  in  ir- 
regular groups  of  2  or  3,  2-3  ft.  long,  %-\  In.  wide, 
smooth  and  shining  abore,  whitish,  sppresaed-pilose  lie- 
low,  entirely  free  of  spines,  except  along  the  midrib. 
Bra*,  to  W. "ind.  I.H.  15:547.  -Not  hardy  at  Oneco,  Kla. 
Cult,  in  Calif.  "  Uru-gru"  and  "corojo"  are  native  names. 


ACROPHYLLUM  (Greek,  lop  and  leaf), 
eea.  One  Australian  erergreen  shrub,  A. 
Benth.  (A.  rtrtieillalHm,  Hook.),  excellent  for  spring 
flowering  in  the  coolhouae.  Prop,  by  cuttings  in  early 
summer.  Let  the  plant  rest  during  summer.  Do  not 
expose  to  frost.  It  produces  many  pinkish  fls.  'n  dense 
splcate  whorls  near  the  top  of  the  branches.  Lrs.  in 
3'8.  sessile,  dentate:  fls.  with  5  petals  and  10  stamens. 
4-6  ft.  B.M.  4050. 

ACH08TICHOM  (derivation  obscure).  Polppodi&eett. 

Greenhouse  ferns.  Includes  plants  of  great  diversity  of 
foliage,  wnich  are  often  referred  to  many  genera.  Sort 
spread  In  a  layer  orcr  the  entire  under  surface  of  tho 
leaf  or  of  certain  of  the  upper  pinnni,  rarely  over  both 
surfaces.  Foliage  rather  coarse,  the  leaves  simple  or 
pinnate,  rarely  forked.  All  the  140  species  are  plants  of 
tropical  regions,  two  species  growing  In  S.  Fla,  Soma 
kinds  are  adapted  to  corering  walls,  columns,  trunks  of 
tree  ferns,  etc.  The  kinds  with  long  fronds  are  excellent 
for  hanging  baskets.  As  all  kinds  require  an  abundance 
of  water  at  Uie  roots,  the  compost  should  be  very  porous. 


(XX). 


A  mixture  of  two  parts  fibrous  peat,  one  of 
sphagnum,  and  one  of  coarse  silver  sand  is 
mended.  For  general  culture,  see  Fern*. 

The  following  species  are  cult,  in  Amer. :  alienum. 
No.  15  j  aureuiu,  17;  cervinum,  14;  conforme,  7;  crini- 
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tnm  '•;  flaecldnm.  8;  gorgoneum.il;  lomarioides,  18; 
niuseosum.  3;  nicotians-folium,  16;  osmundaceum,  10; 
peltatum,  20;  pilosum,  5;  retirulatum,  10;  scandcns,  12; 
,6;  sorbifolium,  13;  squamosum,  2;  villosum,  1; 
•  4. 

A.  Lvs.  simple,  less  than  2  in.  wide;  veins  free. 
( Klaphoglossum.) 
B.  Surface  of  Irs.  densely  scaly  throughout. 
<\   Texture  thin,  flaccid. 

1.  rWAium,  Swz.  Fig.  27.  Sterile  lvs.  6-9  In.  long; 
fertile  lvs.  scarcely  more  than  half  as  large,  both  with 
abundant  slender,  dark-brown  Mali-*.  Mux.  and  W.  Iud. 
—  Dwarf,  variable. 

oc.   Texture  thick,  leathery. 

2.  squamosum  Swz.  I. vs.  6-12  in.  long,  the  fertile 
narrower,  on  longer  »ton«  ;  both  surface*  matted  with 
bright  reddish  brown  linear  or  lanceolate  scales.  Tropics 
of  both  hemisphere*. 

3.  mosoonun,  Swz.  Sterile  lrs.  6-12  In.  long,  fertile 
much  shorter  ;  upper  surface  slightly  scaly,  the  lower 
densely  matted  with  ovate,  rusty  scales.  Tropics  of 
both  hemispheres.  8.  1 :  211.- Very  distinct  is  ' 

BB.  Surface  of  lvs.  ttightly  tcaly. 

4.  Yiscosum,  Swt.  Sterile  Irs.  6-12  in.  long,  narrowed 
gradually  at  the  base  ;  the  fertile  shorter,  on  loi 
stems  ;  texture  leather)',  tb< 
Tropics  of  both  hemisphere 

5.  pilosum,  HBK.  Lvs.  flexnous,  6-8  In.  long.  %tn. 
wide,  with  tufts  of  star-like  scales  beneath;  texture  her- 

to  Columbia.- Chiefly  of  botanical  ln- 

Surtaee  of  In.  not  scaly;  texture  leathery. 
V.  Margins  of  In.  thick,  cartilaginous. 

,  Swx.  Sterile  lvs.  4-12  In.  long,  with  a  very 
lit,  the  lower  portion  gradually  narrowed  into  a 
short,  somewhat  margined  stem.  W.  Ind.  to  Brazil. 

7.  conldrme.  Swx.  Sterile  lvs.  2-9  in.  long,  with  a 
bluntisb  point  and  wedge-shaped  or  spatulate  base;  fer- 
tile lvs.  narrower.  Tropics  of  both  hemispheres. 

r>D.  Margins  of  leaves  not  thickened. 

8.  Oaccidum,  Fee.  Sterile  Irs.  6-12  in.  long,  with  very 
acute  point,  the  lower  portion  gradually  narrowed  to  the 
short  stem;  fertile  Irs.  on  astern  3-t  in.  long.  S.Amer. 
—Of  botanical  Interest  only. 

xjl.  Lvs.  simple;  veins  uniting  to  form  a  network. 
B.  Surface  of  lvs.  densely  clothed  with  narrow  scales. 
( ffymenodium . ) 

9.  erinltttm,  Linn.  ELBRMMil Fern.  Lrs.l0-18in. 
long.  4-8  in.  wide,  on  denselr  scaly  stems  ;  fertile  Irs. 
smaller,  on  shorter  stems.  W.  Indies.  F.S.  9:  930,  as 
B.  crinitum. -Om\t  sand  in  potting, 


longer 
viscid. 


narrow,  4-8  In.  long.  {Olfersia.)  Mex.  and  Cuba  to 
Brnx.  S.  1:192. 

cc.    Veins  forming  meshes  everywhere.  (Oymnopteris.) 

15.  alienum,  Swt.  Sterile  Irs.  1-2  ft.  long,  triangular, 
with  the  upper  pinna*  decurrent.  and  the  lower  at  least 
sinuate  or  even  incised  ;  fertile  lvs.  smaller,  with  nar- 
row piuna>,  the  upper  decurrent.  Cuba  and  Mex.  to 
Braz. 

16.  nicotlanssfbliam,  Swz.  Sterile  Irs.  with  3-7  pinna 
which  are  6-12  in.  long  and  2-3  in.  wide,  with  nearly 
entire  edges;  fertile  Irs.  smaller,  with  3-7  pinna*  3-4  in. 
long.  1  in.  wide,  W.  lad.  to  Braz. 


17.  Acrosttchum  vlUoaum 

(XK>.  See  No.  1. 


73.  Acrostichum  cervln urn 

(XK>.   See  No.  11. 


BB.  Surface  of  Irs.  mostly  smooth,  6-15  in.  long. 

10.  reticulatum,  Kaulf.  I,r*.  on  distinct  stems,  wltn 
wedge-shaped  Imses,  IK  in.  wide;  reins  forming  copious 
meshes.  [Chrysodium.)  Hawaiian  Islands. -Of  botani- 
cal interest  only. 

11.  gorgonenm,  Kaulf.  Lvs.  tapering  gradually  down- 
ward to  the  short  stem.  2-3  in.  wide  ;  veins  forming 
meshes  only  near  the  margin.  (AeoniopUris.)  Hawaiian 
lsl.  — Of  little  decorative  value. 

AAA.  Lvs.  pinnate. 
B.  Ferns  climbing  with  narrow,  fertile  pinna. 

12.  icaadeni,  J.  Smith.  Rootstock  widely  climbing  : 
Irs.  1-3  ft.  long,  with  pinna?  4—8  in.  long  ;  fertile  pinnss 
slender,  6-12  in.  long;  texture  leathery.  ( Stenoehla-na.) 
India.  S.  1:224.— A  vigorous  grower  and  coarse  feeder, 
much  used  in  cooler  houses  of  large  ferneries. 

13.  sorbilolium.  Linn.  Rootstock  climbing. often  prick- 
ly: Irs.  12-18  in.  long, 6-12  in.wide.with  close  reins;  fcr- 
tUei>innK>  2-4  in.  long,  narrow.  [Lomariopsis.)  E.  and 

BB.  Ferns  with  creeping  rootstocks  and  scattered  lvs. 
C.    Veins  united  only  near  the  margin;  fertile  In.  bi- 
pinnate. 

14.  oerrlnnin.  Swz.   Fig.  28.   Lrs.  2-i  ft.  long,  with 
i  in.  long,  1-2  in.  wide;  fertile  | 


Ferns  of  swampy  places,  growing  in  crowns  from 

erect  rootstocks. 
17.  aareum,  Linn.  Lrs.  fertile  only  in  the  upper  pinna?, 
3-«  ft.  long,  with  pinna?  6-10  in.  long,  short  stalked, 
coriaceous.    Fla.  to  Braz.  and  in  the  tropics  of  the  old 
world.    8.  1: 187. -Strong-growing.   One  of  the  ' 
Should  be  1 


18.  lomarioldea,  Jenman.  Sterile  and  fertile  lrs.  dis- 
tinct, the  sterile  shorter  and  spreading,  the  f 
and  more  erect  in  the  center  of  the  cluster; 
in.  long,  almost  sessile.  Fla.  to  Braz. 

AAA  A.  Lvs.bipinnatitidorbipinnatt;  veins  free. 
[Polybotra.) 

19.  osmundaceum,  Hook.  Rootstock  wide,  climbing, 
with  long,  linear  scales  :  sterile  lrs.  2-3  ft.  long,  the 
lower  pinna?  8-10  in.  long,  with  numerous  slightly 
stalked  segments;  fertile  lvs.  tripinnate,  with  the  lower 
pinna?  1-2  ft.  long,  4-8  in.  wide,  with  narrow,  cylindrio 
segments  K-?4  in.  long.  W.  Ind.  to  Braz.  — Probably 
the  handsomest  of  the  climbing  kinds. 

aaaaa.  Lvs.  palmate  from  creeping  rootstocks: 
plants  small. 

20.  peltatum.  Swz.  Lvs.  1-2  in.  each  way  on  slender 
stems,  repeatedly  forked  into  very  narrow  divisions; 
fertile  lvs.  K-K  In.  wide,  clrrular,  or  somewhat  2-lobed. 
( Hhipidopteris. )  Mex.  and  \V.  Ind.  to  Braz.  — A  delicate 
and  distinct  plant,  needing  moisture  aU  the  year  round. 
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especially  in  the  air.  Avoid  unnecessary  disturbances 

of  root*.  Use  some  partly  decayed  leaf-mold. 

A  arum in/if i/rn.  Hi... k  ,  8.1: 1H2.  A .  eanalurutatvm ,  and  A  mil- 
datum.  Ho«.k,,  nil  from  8.  Amor..  related  to  A.  osrnundaeeum.— 
A.tlagrtlUrrum.WM.  Mooting  at  apex  of  terminal  pinna.  E.Ind. 
8.  1:901.— A.  tantieulaerum.  Hook.  Allied  to  A.  prltattim. 
Kcuador. — .1 .  lirrtninirri,  Itory.  Lvs.  simple.  Allied  to  A.  slm- 
[■!  '•.  W.  Iml.  to  Bra*.— .1.  hetenttndrphum,  KlotzM*h.  Lva. 
simple,  t'j--  in.  I<mr,  S.  Amrr. — A .  latxtotium,  Rwi.  Lvs.  sim- 
ple. B-1H  in.  lon(.  Allied  to  A.  ronfomr.  Mcx.  to  Brax. — A.lrpi- 
dtVum.  Willd.  Allied  lo  A.  villostim.  Andes. — A .  qurreifitliitm. 
Rota.  Allied  to  A.  nagelllfenini.  Ind.— .4.  terratif/tlivm ,  Mert. 
Pinnate,  with  lvs.  1-2 ft.  long.  Allied  to  A.  anreum.  Mi  x  lo 
Bm.-  .1 .  spicrifum.  Linn.  Simple,  with  »orl  on  long  contracted 
(Hymenolcpl.J    E.  Ind.  —  A .  taeetmfilivm.  Book.  Allied 

L.  M.  UNDERWOOD. 


to  A. 


M.  ActlnMi.  .,BuU  (X  X) 


(ancient  name  of  the  elder,  tranaferred  by 
Linnams).  Jianunrntaeeat.  Native  hardy  herbaceous 
perennials,  with  showy  spikes  of  small  fls.  and  hand- 
aome  cluster*  of  berries  in  autumn.  Leaflets  of  tho 
twice-  or  thrice-ternate  lvs.  ovate,  sharplv  cleft,  and  cut- 
toothed.  They  like  rich  wood*  and  shade.  1'scful  for 
rockery  and  wild  garden.  Prop,  by  seeds  and  by  root- 
division  in  spring. 

Alba,  Mill.  (.1.  ruorYi,  Bigel.l.  Whitb  Baneberrv. 
Height,  1-1H  ft.;  much  like  A.  npicaia,  but  the  leaflet* 
more  cut,  teeth  and  points  sharper;  plant  smoother:  fls. 
white,  in  an  oblong  raceme,  and  n  week  or  two  later: 
pedicels  in  fr.  very  thick,  turning  red  :  berries  white, 
ovate-oblong,  often  purplish  at  the  end.  N.  states.  D.  SM, 

ipicata,  Linn.  Cohosh.  Herb-Christopher.  Plant 
1-2  ft.:  lva.  hi-  or  triternate,  aerrated  :  fls.  white  or 
bluish,  in  ovale  raceme*:  berries  purplish  black,  oblong. 
Apr. ^1  line.  Eu.,  Jap.  — Less  cult. than  the  red- fruited  var. 

Var.  rtbr*,Ait.  {A.  rAom, Willd.).  Kei>  Haxeberrt. 
Rather  taller  than  .1.  alba :  lvs.  bl-  or  triternate,  ser- 
rated :  fl.  cluster  white,  larger  than  in  A.  spirilla:  her- 
ries  bright  red,  very  handsome.  Apr.-June.  Northern 
"ute»-  K.  C.  Davis. 

ACTINELLA  i  Greek,  tmall-raued ).  Comp6*it>r,  Har- 
dy perennials  from  W,  N.  Amer..  for  cult.  In  alpine  gar- 
dens. Height  0-12  in.:  fls.  yellow,  summer.  Of  easy 
cult.  In  light  soil.  Prop,  by  division  or  by  seeds. 

gTandiflora,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Plant  densely  woolly:  lower 
lvs.  pinnately  or  bipinnately  parted,  with  "margined  peti- 
oles  from  broad,  senrious  ba.se*;  upper  cBtiline  lvs.  sim- 
ple or  sparingly  divided :  lis.  2-3  in.  wide,  summer. -A 
pretty  alpine  plant. 

»caposa,  Nutt.  Plant  villous:  lvs.  radical,  linear-spat  - 
ulate,  2-11  in.  long,  punctate,  entire:  lis.  1  in.  wide;  scapes 
■ingle,  leafless,  1-fld..  '.l-'Jin.  long. 
A.  landta.  Pursh.-Erlophyllum  pn-spltosum. 

J.  B.  Keller  and  W  .  Mi 


ACT1NIDIA  (ffJrfisi,  ray;  referring  to  the  radiate 

styles i.  Ttmxtnrmiarnr.  Hardy  climbing  deciduous 
shrubs,  strong-growing  and  excellent  for  covering  ar- 
bors, screens,  trellises,  walls  and  low  buildings.  Re- 
markably free  from  insects  and  fungi.  Lva.  alternate, 
long-pettoled,  serrate:  fls.  axillary,  single  or  in  corymbs, 
polygamous,  white,  rup-shaped,  '»-"4m.  in  diani. ;  sepals 
and  petals  5;  stamens  and  stigmas  Dumerous:  berry 
many-seeded,  about  1  In.  long,  edible.  E.  Asia,  Hima- 
layas. Prop,  by  seeds,  by  greenwood  cuttings  In 
or  by  hardwood  cuttings;  also  by  layers. 

s.Nov.  6: 


graph  by 


In  Dlagn.  Plant.  As. 


.6:422. 


A.  Z>j.  dark  green,  ihining,  ehartareout. 

arguta.  Mlq.  {A.  poltoama,  Hort..  not  Mlq.  A.  voli- 
bilit,  Hort.,  not  Mlq.).  Fig.  29.  Petioles  mostly  setose: 
lvs.  4-6  in.  long,  broad -elliptic,  cuneate  to  subcordate  at 
the  base,  abruptly  acuminate,  smooth  except  the  setose 
midrib  beneath,  setulosely  appressed  serrate:  fls.  3  or 
more,  greenish  white;  anthers  dark  purple:  fr.  green- 
ish yellow,  with  fig-like  flavor.  June.  Japan,  Saghalln, 
Manchuria.  A.G.  1891:142. 

aa.  Xes.  bright  green,  dull,  membranaceous.,  sometimes 
becoming  in  the  sntnmrr  hnnHsomely  rurirgatrd 
above  the  middle:  fls,  fragrant:  not  climbing  high, 

poly  gam  a,  Mlq.  Lvs.  3— (  In.  long,  broad-ovate  or  ovate- 
oblong,  cuneate  to  subcordate  at  the  base,  appressed- 
serrate,  mostly  setose  at  the  nerves  on  l«oth  sides:  (is. 
1-3,  *«in.  in  diam.;  stigmas  on  a  short,  thick  stvle;  fr. 
yellow.  July.  Japan,  Saghalln,  Manchuria.  B.M.  7497. 
-The  plant  attracts  cats  like  valerian. 

Kolomlkta.  Maxim.  Petioles  not  setose  ;  lvs.  downy 
beneath  when  young.  4-«i  in.  long,  ovate-oblong,  rounded 
or  cordate  at  the  base,  unequally  setulosely  serrate, 
sparselv  setose  beneath :  fls.  1-3,  H'ln.  In  diam.;  stigmas 
sessile.'  July.  Japan,  Saghalln,  Manchuria.  R.H. 1898:36. 

Lvs. 


A  .mlOta.  Lindl.  Allied  to  A. 
both  ends.  Himalayas. 


ACTINOLEPIS  (Greek,  a  scale-like  ray\.  Compisitat. 
Hardy  annuals  from  Calif.;  freely  branching,  and 
mostly  yellow-flowered. 

coronirl*.  Gray  (SAtfrfia  Califdmica,  Hort.  Baria 
enr-maria.  Gray).   Pigs.  30,  31.   Lvs.  opposite,  except 
tho  upper  ones,  2  in.  or  more 

long,  deeply  plnnarlfld ;  lobes  5-7, 
distant,  linear,  entire.  B.M.  3828, 
as  Hymen&ry*  Califirnica.  —  Owtt 
of  the  prettiest  of  annual  flow- 
ers, and  deserving  of  greater  pop- 
ularity. Excellent  for  edging.  An 
everlasting. 


31.  Actinolepis  coronaria. 
Known  to  the  trade  as 


30.  ActlnolcpLs  coronaria. 
Nearly  natural  site. 


ACTINOMERIB  (from  Greek  aktit,  ray,  and  m*ri*, 
part,  alluding  to  the  Irregularity  of  the  rays).  Com- 
pinita-.  Native  hardy  herbaceous  perennials  suitable  for 
wild  gardens  and  shruhltery.  Tall,  branch 
like  Helianthus.  Prop,  by  division. 

Nutt.    Height  4-8  ft.:  lvs. 
c,  subpetiolate,  tapering  t4>  both  ends: 
corjmbed.  yellow ;  rays  4-10,  irregular. 


Cult. 


A .  helinnthin\de$.  Nutt.   Lvs.  silky-villous  underneath: 
alH>nt  s.  iisuslly  more  than  in  A.  squnrross.   Mn.  -4:199. — A, 
j>nV<ra,  Steud..  is  only  a  taller  form  of  A.  squarrosa. 

J.  B. 
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ACTIH 6  PTBBIB  (aktin,  ray,  and  pterit;  the  fronds 
radiately  cut  ).  Syn.,  Attiniopttrit.  Polypodiatta . 
Greenhouse  ferns  from  India,  resembling  miniature  fan- 
palms.  The  sort  are  linear-elongate  and  suhmarginal, 
and  covered  with  indusia.  A.  radiala.  Link,  is  the  only 
recognised  species.  l.  fj,  TJjjDeBW0OD. 

ADA  (a  complimentary  name).  Orchidaeett ;  tribe. 
I '.in-/.  i».  A  genus  of  epiphytes  containing  two  species. 
Petals  and  sepals  slightly  spreading  from  half  their 
length;  labellum  parallel  with  the  column  and  united  to 
it*  base.  Found  at  high  elevations  on  the  Colombian 
Andes.  Useful  for  the  coolhouse,  where  they  may  bo 
grown  together  with  Odontoglossums,  blooming  in  no 
definite  season. 

aurantiaca,  Lindl.  Fig.  32.  Pseudobulb*  2-3  In., 
ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  subcylindrical  or  slightly  com- 
pressed, tapering  toward  the  summits,  bearing  1-3  nar- 
row leaf -blades  0-12  In.  long:  petals  and  sepals  narrow, 
pointed,  channeled;  labellum  half  as  long  as  the  petals: 
scape  drooping,  bearing  racemes  of  cinnnbar-red  fls. 

Lehmanni,  Rolfe.  Leaves  marbled  with  gray  :  label-  , 
lum  white. -Not  much  in  cultivation.  A  recent  species.* 

Oakes  Ames. 

The  Adas  grow  at  the  altitude  of  8,500  ft.  To  grow 
them  successfully,  a  house  that  can  be  kept  very  cool  In 
summer  is  necessary,  one  having  a  northern  exposure, 
such  as  is  constructed  for  Odontoglossums  being  best,  HI 
the.  two  plants  are  found  growing  together.  Shading 
will  be  found  necessary  in  summer  during  the  hottest 
weather,  preferably  by  roller  shades,  that  can  be  rolled 
np  in  dull  weather,  sis  by  this  means  a  current  of  cool 
air  is  constantly  passing  over  the  glass.  The  tempera- 
ture inside  the  structure  can  be  kept  below  that  outside 
in  hot  weather  by  careful  airing  and  spraying.  A.  au 
rant  lata  is  the  best  known,  and  is  much  valued  for  its 
bright  orange-colored  spikes  of  bloom,  which  last  a  long 
time.  A.  Lthmnnni  is  very  rare  in  cultivation,  and  is 
distinguished,  among  other  characteristics,  by  its  white 
lip  and  by  being  a  summer-blooming  plant,  while  its 
ecies  flowers  early  in  spring.  The  usual 
sphagnum  moss  compost  will  be  found 
for  their  cultivation,  taking  care  that  the 
•  dry  at  the  roots,  either  In  summer  or 
E.  O. 


A  DEN  ANT  HERA  (from  the  deciduous  pedlcillate 

gland  on  each  anther),  Ltgumin&sa,  Tender,  unarmed 
evergreen  tree,  cult,  in  greenhouses  only  for  its  eco- 
nomic interest,  and  also  in  Calif,  in  the  open  air.  Prop, 
by  seeds.which  should  be  softened  In  hot  water  previous 
to  sowing. 

Pavonina,  Linn.  Run  Sandalwood  Tree.  Leaflets 
about  13:  fls.  in  an  axillary  spike.  "Prop.  Asia,  where  it 


grows  to  a  tree  of  great  sise.  — The  red  lens-shaped 
curiosities  with  travelers,  and 


"Circassian  Seeds"  are 


ADAMIA.  See  Diehroa. 


See  Citru*  Limt.Ha,  Mu 
dUiaca,  and  Taberna-montana  toronaria. 

ADAM  S  NEEDLE,  See  l'ucea. 

AD  AN  SON  I A  (named  after  M.  Adanson,  French  bota- 
nist I .  Malraeea.  The  Baobab  is  said  to  have  the  thick- 
est trunk  of  any  tree  In  the  world.  Adansonla  has  no 

dulous  ;  petals  5,  white,  obovate  ■  stamens  numerous  ; 
ovary  5-10  celled  :  fr.  oblong,  woody,  Indehiscent,  filled 
with'a  mealy  pulp  In  which  are  numerous  seeds. 

digitata,  Linn.  Baobab  Tree.  Height  not  more  than 
GO  ft.;  diam.  said  to  be  sometimes  30  ft.  or  more  :  lvs. 
palmate,  with  3  leaflets  In  young  plants,  and  5-7  in  older 
ones:  fls.  6  in.  across,  with  purplish  anthers  on  Iouk  ax- 
illary, solitary  peduncles.  Africa.  B.M.  2791. -Rarely 
cultivated  in  extreme  S.  Fla.,  where  fr.  is  9-12  in.  long, 
1  "V 


ADDER'S- TONGUE,  See  Brythronium. 

ADDER'S- TONGUE  EERN.   See  Ophioglotsvm. 

ADENANDRA  ( from  the  glandular  anthers ) .  Rut  Ac  tit. 
Small  Huuiiner-flowcring,  tender  shrubs  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Lvs.  alternate,  small,  leathery,  subses- 
re,  glandular-dotted  :  fls.  white  or  rosy  ;  petals 
Prop,  by  cuttings  from  the  ripened  wood, 
toem.  &  Schult.  ( Difama  fragrant,  Sims). 
Breath  or  Heaven.  Height  2-3  ft.:  lvs.  oblong,  ob- 
tuse, dark  green  above,  whitish  beneath,  with  a  glandu- 
lar, denticulate  margin:  fls.  rosy.  B.M.  1519. -A  fa- 
Torite  in  Calif. 


tta.  Up 


ADENOCALYMNA  (glandular  covering;  referring  to 

leaves,  etc.l.  Bignoniacta.  Tender  climbing  shrub, 
closely  allied  to  Bignonia.  Grown  in  hothouses,  requir- 
ing considerable  moisture.  Prop,  by  cuttings  in  frames. 

eomdrum,  DC.  St.  rough,  punctate:  lvs.  opposite,  tri- 
foliolate;  petioles  thickened  at  junction  with  the  blades: 
racemes  so  densely  clothed  at  flrst  with  large  bracts  as 
to  suggest  the  aments  of  the  hop-vine  ;  fls.  2  In.  across, 
brilliant  yellow,  trumpet-shaped  ;  upper  lip  of  2,  Aid 
lower  lip  of  3  rounded,  waved  lobes.  Bras.  B.M.  4210. 


ADENOCARPUS  (from  the  glandular  pod, 
easily  distinguishes  it  from  allied  genera).  Ltguminoitr . 
Shrubs,  rarely  small  trees,  more  or  less  pubescent:  lvs. 
alternate,  trifoliolate,  small:  tls.  papilionaceous,  yellow, 
in  terminal  racemes ;  calyx  2-lippcd:  fr.  a  glandular  pod, 
oblong  or  linear,  compressed.  About  14  species  in  S.  Eu., 
Asia  Minor,  N.  and  W.  Afr.,  Canary  Isl.  Ix>w  shrubs, 
rarely  more  than  3  ft.,  of  spreading  habit,  with  handsome 
fls.  produced  profuselv  in  spring  ;  very  attractive  when 
In  full  bloom.  They  "require.a  simny  position  and  well 
drained  soil.  Thenar*  ^specially  adapted  for  temperate 
regions,  but  d^flsirnear  transplanting  well,  and  should 
be  grown  in  pots  until  planted.  They  are  also  hand- 
some greenhouse  shrubs,  and  grow  best  In  a  sandy  com- 
post of  peat  and  loam.  Prop,  by  seeds  and  greenwood 
cuttings  in  spring;  sometimes  also  by  layers  and  grafting. 

frankenioldes,  Choisy.  (A.  anagyrut,  Spreng.). 
Branches  pubescent  :  lvs.  persistent,  crowded  ;  leaflets 
linear-oblong,  complicate:  lis.  crowded,  in  short  racemes; 
calyx  glandular,  the  lateral  segments  of  the  lower  Hp 
longer  than  the  middle  one,  exceeding  the  upper  lip. 
Teneriffe. 

intermedial,  DC.  Branches  villous  :  lvs.  deciduous, 
grouped  ;  leaflets  obovate  or  oblong-lanceolate  :  fls.  In 
elongated  racemes  ;  calyx  glandular,  middle  segment  of 
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the  lower  Hp  longer  than  the  lateral  one*,  much  exceed- 
ing the  upper  lip.  Italy,  Spain,  Sicily. 

deoorticana.  Bolus.  {A.  Boi**i>ri,  Webb).  Shrub  or 
small  tree,  15-25  ft.:  branches  tomentose  :  Irs. crowded, 
persistent  ;  leaflets  linear,  pubescent  :  racemes  short, 
compact  :  calyx  villous,  segments  nearly  equal.  Spain. 
R.H.  1883:  150.  0.0.11.25:728.  Gn.  30:  572.- Resem- 
bles English  Oorse,  but  Is  thornlcss.  Bark  peels  natu- 
rally. Thrives  in  poor,  sandy  soil. 

A .  anngyru*.  Sprrng— A.  frankenioides. — A .  BoUtiiri,  Webb 
—A.  dreortirans. — A.  camplieatut,  titty.  (A.  parvifouua,  DO.). 
Branches  nearly  glabrous  :  racemes  elongated ;  calyx  glandu- 
l»r.  8.  W.  France,  Spain.  B.M.  Ills?. a*  <<ytUus  divariratus.— 
A .  enrnmutitu*.  Gusa.  (A.  Telonen»is,  IK'.).  Branches  villous, 
pubescent :  racemes  loo*o  {  calyx  villous.  Spain.  Orient. — A.di- 
raritdtui,  Bolss.- A.  intermedins  when  held  to  include  A.  ran- 
niulatns  and  compliratns. — .1 .  MinUmu,  IK'.  Branches  and  Irs. 
crowded,  villous  :  racemes  compact,  many-flowered  ;  calyx  vil- 
lous. Canary  grmMlf-ru*,  Boiss.  Branches  and  Ivs. 
glabrous:  racemes  few-flowered  ;  calyx  pubescent.  S.France, 
Spain.— A.  Htip&ninu,  DO.  Branches  velvety-pubescent :  lvs. 
tomenUme  beneath  :  racemes  dense,  many-flowered  ;  calyx  glan- 
dular. Spain. — A ,  parvi/Miu*.  1M'.— A.  romplleatus.  (iay. — A. 
Ttlontnn*.  IM'.-A.  eommutatus.-A.  TWenAuM.  Nleholson- 
A.  grandulnru*.  ALFRED  RekDEU. 

ADENOPHORA  {qtand-btaring;  referring  to  the  cy- 
lindrical nectary  which  surrounds  thu  base  of  the  style'). 
Campanuliiceet.  A  genus  of  hardy  herbaceous  peren- 
nials separated  from  Campanula  only  by  minor  charac- 
ters, as  the  trilocular  ovary  and  cylindrical  nectary. 
FIs.  blue,  nodding,  on  short  pedicels,  produced  freely  In 
midsummer  In  slender  but  stiff,  erect  panicles  or  loose 
racemes.  For  culture,  see  f'tmpanula.  Prop,  by  seeds 
or  cuttings  In  spring.  The  plants  do  not  take  kindlv  to 
division  or  other  disturbance  of  the  roots.  Manv  other 
species  than  those  In  the  trade  are  worthy. 

communis.  Fisch.  (A. Minora,  Sehur.  A.FUrhtri,  G. 
Don.  A.liliit&lia,U,<lHb.).  Radical  lvs.  petiolate,  ovate- 
rotund,  cordate,  crenate-dentate  ;  caullne  Ivs.  sessile, 
ovate-lanceolate,  coarsely  aerrate  :  fls.  numerous,  In  a 
pyramidal  panicle  ;  lobes  of  the  calyx  triangular  ;  stylo 
exserted. 

Lamarcldi,  Fisch.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  sharply  ser- 
rate, ciliate:  fls.  racemose;  lobes  of  the  calyx  lanceolate; 
style  not  exserted. 

Potanlni.  Hurt.  Shrubby:  spikes  2-3  ft.  high:  fls.  IK 
In.  across,  light  blue.  July-Aug.  Int.  181)9. 

J.  B.  Keller  and  \V.  M. 

ADENOSTOMA  (<iifcn,  gland,  ilomn,  mouth  ;  calyx 
with  5  glands  at  the  mouth).  lio»aera>.  Shrubs,  rarely 
small  trees  :  lvs.  linear,  small  :  fls.  white,  about  1-5  in. 
broad,  in  terminal  panicles;  petals  5,  stamens  10-15:  fr. 
a  small  akene.  Two  species  In  Calif.  Ileath-like  ever- 
green ahrubs  ;  very  handsome  when  in  full  bloom. 
They  may  be  cult.  In  temperate  regions  In  a  sunny  posi- 
tion and  well  drained  soil.  A.  tateiculaium  stands 
many  degrees  of  frost.  Prop,  by  seeds  and  greenwood 
cuttings  in  spring. 

faiciculAtum,  Hook.  &  Am.  Shrub,  2-20  ft.:  lvs.  fas- 
ciculate, linear:  panicles  rather  dense,  2-1  in.  long:  fls. 
nearly  sessile.  May-June.  Ranges  northward  to  Sierra 
Co.  The  characteristic  shrub  of  the  chaparral  or 
i  of  the  coast  ranges  of  Calif.  Int.  1881. 
IT.  Shrub  or  small  tree.  0-12  ft., 
rarely  30  ft.,  resinous  :  Ivs.  alternate  :  panicles  loose  ; 
fls.  pedicelled,  larger,  fragrant.  S.  and  Lower  Calif. 
Int.  1891.  Alfkki*  Remdek. 

ADtSMIA  (sol  hound,-  referring  to  the  free  stamens). 
Lrgumindttr.  Tender  shrubs  from  Chili. 

A.  baUimiea.  Bertero.  Lvs.  In.  long  :  leaflets  10-18  in 
pairs:  racemes  9-8  lid.:  fls.  %in.  across,  golden  yellow.  B.M. 
«K1.-  Has  the  odor  of  balsam.  Not  iu  Amer.  trade. 

ADHATODA  (native  name).  .4e<i»Mdrf<r.  Tender 
ahrubs,  distinguished  from  Jtistieia  by  the  less  spurred 
anthers,  and  often  by  the  habit  and  calyx.  For  culture, 
»ee  Jufticia. 

cydoniafdlia,  Xees.  Lvs.  opposite  on  short  petioles, 
ovate;  lower  lip  broadly  obovate,  purple  Brazil.  B.M. 
4962.  F.S.  12:1222.  R.H.  1873:  110.- Cult,  in  Calif. 

A  Ydtiea.See*.  Lvs. ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate:  fls. 
streaked  red.  Ceylon.  B.M. Ml  as  Jutlmu  Adhatuda. 


ADlAHTUMi  Greek, unu-ttttd).  Polypodia™*.  Maiden- 
hair Fern.  A  large  genus  of  widely  " 


of  tropical  countries  largely,  with  polished  black  or  I 
pllsh  stems,  mostly  smooth  foliage  to  which  water  will  not 
adhere,  and  marginal  son  attached  underneath  an  llirolled 
portion  of  the  segment,  which  thus  forms  a  protecting  in- 
dusium.  The  requirements  of  cultivation  are  plenty  of 
.space,  good  drainage,  and  a  compost  of  peat,  loam  and 
sand.  Of  the  one  hundred  or  more  species,  live  are  na- 
tives, of  which  A  vedatum  its  the  best  known. 

L.  M.  Cndebwood. 

The  genus  Adiantura  furnishes  us  some  of  the  most 
useful  and  popular  species  of  commercial  ferns.  They 
are  easy  of  cultivation.  They  need  a  slightly  shaded 
position,  moderately  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  temp,  of 
00-65°  F.  The  soil  should  be  composed  of  rich  loam  and 
leaf -mold  in  equal  parts,  and  should  lie  kept  moderately 
moist.  Some  of  the  most  useful  ones  for  general  pur- 
poses ( given  under  their  trade  names)  are:  A .  irmulum, 
grows  about  12-15  in.  high,  and  has  very  graceful  dark 
green  fronds;  A.  beltum,  a  dwarf,  very  compact  species 
0-8  in.;  A  .  runrulum,  A .  euuralum  var.  grandieept,  with 
long,  heavily-crested,  drooping  fronds  ;  A.  euueatum 
var.  furn'i/u.'Mia  makes  a  neat  specimen;  A.  ronci'n- 
mm »•,  gracefully  drooping  dark  green  fronds  15  in. 
long,  with  overlapping  pinna?  ;  A.  eourinnum  var.  la- 
tum, of  upright  growth,  is  21  in.  high  ;  A.  decorum 
is  very  useful,  12-15  in.,  and  has  young  fronds  of  a 
pleasing  metallic  tint;  A.eieitum  var.  multifidum ; 
A.  formonum  ;  A.  Ftrguionii ;  A.  fragranlittimum  ; 
A.  pubeecen*  ;  A.  teuerum  and  var.  roseum  ;  A.  Wie- 
gnndi;  A.  l<eGrnndi,  very  dwarf;  A.  mundulum,  a 
very  neat,  dwarf  species  ;  A.  ruin  Hum,  a  dwarf  spe- 
cies with  mature  fronds  light  green,  young  fronds  of 
a  deep  ruby  tint.  The  above  may  easily  be  grown  from 
spores,  if  sown  on  a  compost  consisting  of  half  each  of 
finely  screened,  clean  soil  and  leaf-mold  or  peat,  and 
placed  in  a  moderately  moist  and  shady  place  In  the 
greenhouse  in  a  temp,  of  60°  P.  To  Ik>  grown  most 
economically,  they  should  he  transplanted  in  clumps 
of  3  or  4  plants  as  soon  as  the  flrst  pinna?  have  appeared, 
and,  as  soon  as  strong  enough,  potted  ofT,  either  in 
clumps  or  singly. 

Some  very  desirable  species  to  grow  Into  large,  tall 
specimens  are:  A.  -Klhiopieum,  A.  ltnutei,  A.  (fotlieti, 
A.  Frrgueoui,  A.  tormomtm,  A.  Lathomii,  A.  Peru- 
iia hum,  A.  prinerpi,  A.  rhomboideum,  A.  Sanrtat 
Catharincr,  A.  Iraptiitormr,  and  A.  Williamtii.  The 
following  are  also  recommended  for  special  purposes: 
for  fern-dishes,  A .  fulrum;  forcuttlng,  A .  graeillimum. 
The  following  kinds  are  economically  prop,  by  divi- 
sion, temp.  05°  F. :  A.  Farlet/enne ,  the  different  varieties 
of  CapiUun-  Vrnrrit,  A .  rhodophyllum,  A .  antimile,  etc. 
Some  kinds,  as  A.  dolabri  forme,  A.caudatum  and  A. 
Kdgeu-oHXii,  form  small  plants  on  the  ends  of  fronds, 
which  may  be  detached  and  potted  separately,  and  If 


kept  In  a  close  atmosphere  will  in  a  short  time  grow 
Into  choice  little  plant*.  Temp.  05-70°  F.  The  last  three 
kinds  are  adapted  for  hanging  baskets. 


NlCH 


N.  Brvckser. 


The  following  species  are  in  the  American  trade,  the 
names  in  italic*  being  synonyms:  {A.rdtrum  Is  an  unde- 
termined horticultural'  name,  possibly  referable  to  A. 
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rubellumi :  trmulum.  No.  28  ;  .-Ethiopicum,  24  ;  afflnc, 
9  ;  amabile,  29  ;  u..n»ilf,  24  ;  Hautei.  19  ;  bellum.  27: 
CaplUua-Veneris.  26  :  csudatum.  2  ;  Cotlisil.  22  ;  eon- 
einnum,  23;  cuneatum.  28  ;  curvature,  If. ;  ryeloiorum, 
30  ;  oWwm,  30  ;  diaphanum.  8  ;  dlgltatutu,  35 ;  doiabri- 


In.  long  by  %-l  In.  wide  :  indusium 
on  cither  side  of  the  leaflet.  Trop. 


form*,  1;  £dgeworihii,2;  elegant, 30;  emar- 
gimatHm,  20  ;  •  nu,  25  ;  Farleyouse,  18  ; 
J^eryuMoni,  26  ;  formosum,  11;  fragrantitti. 
mum,  28  ;  gracillimum,  34  ;  hispidulum,  17  ; 
Intermedium,  10  |  Jordanl,  80  ;  KatUfuaiU,  5 ; 
Ixtthomi,  19  ;  LeGrandi,  34  ;  lunulatuni,  1  ; 
macrophyllum,  4;  Mairitii,  26;  montM-hlaiiiys, 
32;  Moo  res.  29;  tnundulum,  28  ;  Nov  Cain 
donia»,  14  ;  Oweni,  30  ;  palmalum,  35  ;  peda- 
turn,  15  ;  Peruvianum,  3;  polyphyllum,  7;  prineept,  19  ; 
pubeteent,  17;  pulverulentum,  12  ;  rhodophyllum,  19  ; 

rh  /.  ii  m.  13  ;  ru  bellum,  31  ;  Sanctat  Vatharinat ,  6  ; 

Siebreehtii,  30  ;  iperiotum,  35  ;  tent-rum,  19  ;  trapezi- 
forme.  6  :  rariegatnm,  28  ;  venustum,  33  ;  Yertail- 
lemte,  28;  Vittorim,  19;  vlllosum,  13;  Wagnerl,  30: 
Wi.ga ndi,  30  ;  William*!!, M. 

A.   Frond*  with  a  tingle  row  of  tmall  leaflet*  on  either 
side,  rooting  at  the  ape*. 

1.  lunula  turn.  Burm.M.  dolabritormeMocb.).  Fronds 
1  ft.  long  on  blackish  wiry  polished  stipes;  lower  leaflets 
nearly  semicircular,  all  on  hair-like  stalks.  India,  Trop. 
A  ii  nr..  Australia. 

2.  Caadatuin,  Unn.  {A.  Kdgeworthii.UooV..).  Fronds 


6  in.  to  1  ft.  long  on  short  browuish  densely  hairy  stipes  ; 
Old  World."  ' 


leaflets  deeply  cut  into  several  spreading' 


AA.   Frond*  with  utuallu  a  *inglr  row  of  large  Iraflet* 
on  either  tide,  not  rooting  at  the  apt  jr. 

3.  Peruvianum,  Klotzsch.  Fronds  1  ft.  or  more  long,  on 
polished  stipes,  with  obliquely  ovate  pointed  leaflets,  2  in. 
long  by  IS  in.  wide,  on  slender  stalks;  son  K-10  on  either 
aide  of  the  leaflet,  twice  as  long  as  wide,  l'eru. 

4.  macrophyUum,  Swartz.  Fronds  1  ft.  long,  on  rather 
■tout  polished  stipe*,  with  4-6  pairs  of  wodgesbnped  ses- 


sile leaflets  1S-2  in.  Ion 
nearly  continui 
Amer. 

5.  Kaulfusrii.  Kunte.  Fronds  6-8  in.  high,  on  slender 
black  stalks;  leaflets  5-11,  2  in.  long,  %-\  in.  wide,  with 
ungual  base;  indusia  very  long  and  narrow,  forming  an 
almost  continuous  marginal  band  on  either  side  of  the 
leaflets.  Mil.,  W.  hid. 

AAA.  Frond*  at  Uait  bipinnate,  the  tegment*  dimidiate, 
i.  e.  with  the  veinlettall  tpringing  fr>im  the  lower 
tide  ut  the  leaflet,  which  it  twiee  a*  long  a*  broad. 
ft.  Leaflet*  1)1-2  in.  long. 

6.  trapeiildrrae,  Linn.  Fronds  18  In.  or  more  high,  with 
the  terminal  leaflet  longer  than  the  lateral ;  leaflets  trape- 
zoidal, with  parallel  sides,  S-Sim  wide,  lobed,  and  with 
numerous  son.  .1.  Sdneta>-Cathar\nn  is  a  form  with 
deeper  lobes.  Trop.  Amer. 

BB.   leaflet*  *maller,an  inrh  or  le**  long. 
C.   Stalk*  p»li*hed,*mooth. 

7.  polyphyllum,  Willd.  Fronds  often  tripinnate.  with 
stout  black  stalks;  piima>  6-8,  long,  with  closely  set  leaf- 
lets which  are  in.  long,  the  upper  margin  curved, 
with  4-6  circular  or  oblong  indusia.  S.  Amer. 

8.  disphanum,  niume.  Fronds  simply  pinnate  or  usu- 
ally with  1  or  2  pinna)  at  the  base  ;  leaflets  Sin.  long, 
'♦in.  wide,  with  numerous  sori  placed  In  the  sinuses  of 
the  inner  and  outer  edges.  Asia  to  X.  Zeal. 

9.  afflne,  Willd.  Fronds  biplnnatc,  with  ft  central  pinna 
and  several  lateral  ones;  leaflets  not  exceeding  ?*in.  long, 
Hln.  wide,  the  upper  edge  parallel  with  the  lower,  and 

p,  bearing  numerous  rounded  sort  on  tho  upper 
r  margin.  N.  Zeal. 

CC.   Stalk*  polithed  bttt  tomenhat  tomentott. 

10.  intermedium,  Swartz.  Fronds  1  ft.  or  more  long, 
with  a  terminal  pinna  and  1-3  lateral  ones  on  each  side; 
leaflets  1  in.  or  more  long,  with  interrupted  sori  on  the 
upper  and  two-thirds  of  the  outer  lnnrgins.  Trop.  Amer. 


11. 


ccc.  Stalk*  ro-gh  or  hairy. 


,  R.  Br.   Fronds  1-2  ft.  long,  two-thirds 
,  mostly  tripinnate,  with  rough  scabrous  stalks 
small  deeply  lobed  leaflets  S-Sin.  long,  with 


12.  pulverulsntnm,  Linn.  Fronds  often  a  foot  long. with 
a  large  terminal  pinna  and  several  lateral  ones,  bipin- 
nate ;  stalks  purplish,  hairy, as  are  also  the  rachises  ;  leaf- 
lets %-\  in.  long,  Kin.  w'ide,  closely  placed,  the  outer 
edge  rounded  or  truncate,  W,  Ind. 

13.  villdsum,  Linn.  (A .  rhomboldeum,  Swart/  Fronds 
large,  with  a  terminal  and  several  lateral  pinna'  6-12  in. 
long,  on  stout  villous-hairy  stalks  ;  leaflets  numerous, 
nearly  1  In.  long  Sin.  wide,  trapezoidal,  with  the  inner 
side  parallel  to  the  rachis  ;  Indusia  forming  an  almost 
continuous  line  along  the  upper  and  outer  margins.  W. 
Ind.  and  S.  Amer. 

14.  N6vfe-Caled6ni«,  Keys.  Fronds  6-8  In.  long  and 
wide,  somewhat  pentagonal,  once  pinnate  with  one  or  two 
secondary  basal  pinna*  on  the  lower  side  at  base;  leaflets 
attached  to  the  rachises  by  a  broad  base,  nearly  1  In.  long, 
pointed.  Irregularly  incised,  bearing  1-1  rounded  sori 
next  to  the  base.  New  Caledonia. 

AAA  A.  Frond*  forked,  the  two  branehe*  baring  pinna 
from  the  upper  tide. 

n.  Stalk*  polithed,  tmaoth. 

15.  ped&tum.  Linn.  Fig.  33.  Common  Maidenhair  of 
our  northern  states,  with  circular  fronds  on  purplish 
stalks  1  ft.  or  more  high.  — Sometimes  transplanted  into 
gardens,  requiring  a  shady,  moist  and  protected  place. 

16.  curvatnm.  Kanlf.  Fronds  forked  nnd  with  the  main 
divisions  once  or  twice  forked;  leaflets  1-1',  in.  long, 
nearly  Sin.  wide,  the  upper  margin  rounded  and  lobed. 
Bniz " 

BB.  Stalk*  teabrou*  [or  rough). 

17.  hispidulum,  Swartz  (.1.  pubftrent,  Schk.).  Tho 
two  divisions  branching  like  a  fan,  with  the  largest  pinna* 
6-9  in.  long,  made  up  of  numerous  leaflets  Sin.  or  more 
long,  two-thirds  as  broad,  with  numerous  circular  indusia 
on  the  upper  and  rounded  outer  margin.  Old  World. 
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Frond*  at  leatt  bipinnate,  often  tripinnate  or 
quadripinnate,  u-ith  wn«n>m  rathtr  tmall 
fanthaped  or  tredgethaped  leaflet*  with  feint 
radiating  from  the  bate. 
B.   Leaflet*  an  inrh  or  let*  < 
C.  Edget  deeply  cut  into  a  teriet  i 
18.  FarleyenM,  Moore.  Fig.  3*.  Fronds  often  reach- 
ing 15-24  in.  in  length,  forming  a  rich  profusion  of 

clout- 1  y  overlapping  pin- 
iih  ,  lfght  green;  leaflets 
more  or  lens  wedge- 
shaped  at  base,  with  cur- 
ved sides  and  the  outer 
margin  rounded  and 
deeply  cut  into  10-15 
narrow  lobes,  which  rare- 
ly bear  sori.  Barbadoes. 
I.H.  19:92.-Said  to  be  a 
garden  variety  of  A .  te- 
nernm,  but  apparently  a 
good  species. 
CO.  Edge*  not  laein- 
iately  cut. 

19.  tsnerum,  Swart  i. 
Fronds  deltoid,  12-15  in. 
long,  two-thirds  as  wide, 
the  terminal  leaflets 
equally,  the  lateral  un- 
equally wedge-shaped  at 
base,  all  of  them  rhombic 
and  deciduous  when  dry, 
with  10  or  less  small  sori 
on  the  outer  and  inner 
margins.  A.  Lathomi.A. 
Victdria,  A.  rhodophyt- 
lum,  A.princept.  and  A  . 
Jiautei  are  horticultural 
forms.  Fla.  and  Trop. 
Amer. 

20.  Jdrdani,  C.  Muell. 
(A.  emarginatum,  D.  C. 
Raton,  not  Hook.). 
Fronds  1  ft.  or  more  long, 
6  in.  wide,  mostly  twice 
pinnate,  with  nearly 
semicircular      leaflets  ; 

sort  elongate,  the  Indusium  almost  continuous  around  the 
margin  of  the  leaflet.  Calif,  and  Oreg. 

21.  William  ail,  Moore.  Fronds  triangular,  nearly  1  ft. 
high;  leaflets  nearly  semicircular, 3-4 -lobed  on  the  outer 
margin,  bearing  5-8  sori  covered  with  oblong  indusia. 
Peru.  — Similar  in  habit  to  the  last,  but  smaller  and  with 
more,  numerous  sori. 

BR.  Leaflet*  tnottly  let*  than  a  half  inrh  aero**, 
C.  Frondt  at  leatt  quadripinnate ,  broader  than  long. 

22.  Colliiii,  Moore.  Fronds  1  ft.  or  more  long,  very 
broad,  the  black  rachises  apparently  repeatedly  forking; 
leaflets  rhombic  -ovate  orcuneate,  those  towards  the  outer 
portions  longer  and  larirerthan  those  i 


■a  of  Adiantum 


Of  garden  origin,  possibly  a  hybrid. 
CC.  Frondt  mottly  I 


D.  Shape  of  leaflet*  rhombic,  the  indusia  kidney-thaped 


23.  conclnnum,  HBK.  Fig.  35.  Fronds  2-3-pinnate, 
12-18  in.  long,  f>-9  in.  wide,  on  rather  stout  black  stalks; 
leaflets  rhombic -oblong,  slightly  lobed;  sori  4-8  on  each 
leaflet,  usually  set  close  together.  Mex.  to  Brux. 

DD.  Shape  of  leaflett  roundi*h  trith  obtute  bate,  tmall 
Or  medium  tin. 

24.  JJthidpicum,  Linn.  (.1.  atslmile,  Swartz).  Fronds 
1  ft.  or  more  long  on  slender  stalks,  2-.'l-pinn»te,  rather 
narrow;  leaflets  roundi»h  or  obscurely  3-lobed,  the  mar- 
gin finely  serrulate;  sori  2-3  to  a  leaflet,  with  oblong  or 
kidney-shaped  indusia.  Afr.  and  Austral. 

25.  exclsum.  Kmuv.  Fronds  2-3-plnnate.  6-12  In.  lone, 
8-4  In.  wide;  leaflets  six  nit  Sin.  wide,  roundish,  with  the 

I  cut  into  small  rounded  lolies;  sori  large,  2-4  to 
i  kidney-shaped  or  circular.  Chile. 


DDD.  Shape  of  leaflett  dittinetly  euntate  at  tit*  bat*. 
B.  lndutia  oblong  or  indittinctly  lunate. 

26.  Captllui -Veneris,  Linn.  (A.  Firgutoni,  A.  Jfai- 
ritii.  Moore).  Fig.  36.  Fronds  2-3-pinnate,  6-20  In.  long, 
3-8  In.  wide;  leaflets  nearly  Xin.  wide,  more  or  less  ir- 
regularly lobed  at  the  outer  margin  ;  sori  1-3  to  each 
leaflet,  with  oblong  or  more  or  less  elongate  narrow 
indusia.  Xative  southward,  and  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  Old  World,  —  Exists  in  many  varieties, 
some  of  them  deeply  lobed,  like  A .  Farleyent*  ;  a  com- 
pact imbricated  form  is  very  effective. 

27.  belltUtt,  Moore.  Small,  3-8  In.  high,  bipinnate;  leaf- 
lets with  the  outer  margin  erose  and  often  divided  Into 
2-3  shallow  lobes  ;  sori  2-3  to  each  leaflet,  rather  long 
and  broad  or  somewhat  lunate.  Bermuda. 

ee.  lndutia  nearly  circular,  u-ith  a  narrow  *inu*. 

28.  cones. turn,  Langs.  &  Fisch.  {A.  amulum,  A.  miin- 
dulum,  Moore.  A.  Vertailltntc,  A.  tragrantUeimum, 
Hort. ).  Fronds  3-t-plnnate,  deltoid,  6-15  in.  long,  5-9  in. 
wide ;  leaflets  numerous,  obtuse  or  broadly  wedge-shaped 
at  base,  the  margin  rounded  and  more  or  less  crenately 
lobed :  sori  3-5  to  each  segment, with  rather  small  rounded 
indusia.  Braz.—  Runs  into  many  forms,  of  which  A.  ra- 
riegalum  is  one. 

29.  Moorei,  Baker  (A.  amdbile,  Moore,  not  Liebm.). 
Fronds  2-3-pinnatv  on  long  slender  stalks,  6-15  in.  long; 
leaflets  S-Sln.  long,  rhomboidal,  with  wedge-like  base, 
deeply  lobed  ;  sori  of  medium  slxe,  4-6  to  each  leaflet. 
Peru. 

30.  Wagaeri,  Mett.  (.1.  d/corum,  A.  WUgandi,  A.  He- 
gam,  A  .  Oweni,  A .  cyrlotdrum,  Moore).  Fronds  2-3-pln- 
nate, 6-9  in.  long,  4-6  in.  wide ;  lateral  leaflets  rhomboid, 
the  terminal  cuneate,  slightly  lobed  or  incised  ;  sori  4-6 
to  each  leaflet,  with  very  large  membranous  circular  in- 
dusia. Peru. -4.  SWtrechtii,  Hort., "supposed  to  be  a 
cross  between  A.  decorum  and  A.  Williamtii,"  has 
strong,  graceful  fronds  thickly  set  with  round  pinnule* 
of  Arm  texture. 

31.  rnbellom,  Moore.  Fronds  4-6  In.  long,  deltoid,  bl- 
pinnate  ;  texture  membranous,  bright  green,  reddish 
when  young  ;  leaflets  Sin.  wide,  deltoid  or  the  lower 
rhomboid,  the  outer  margin  deeply  lobed  and  the  lobes 
finely  toothed  ;  sort  round  at  the  apices  of  the  lobes. 
Bolivia. 


34.   Pinna  of  Adiantum 


Natural  si« 
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32.  monochlamys,  D.  C.  Emton.  Fronds  ovate-deltoid, 
6-12  In.  long,  tripinnate  ;  leaflets  *«ln.  wide,  cuneate  at 
the  base,  the  upper  educe  rounded,  slightly  toothed,  with 
•  single  soruH  or  rarely  two  in  a  decided  hollow  at  the 
upper  edge.  Jap. 

33.  Te no* turn,  Don.  Fronds  ovate-deltoid,  tri-quadri- 
pinnate,  6-12  In.  long  ;  leaflets  cnneate  at  the  base,  Jjln. 
wide,  with  the  upper  edge  Irregularly  rounded  or  with 
3  indistinct  lobes,  finely  toothed,  bearing  1-3  sort  in  dis- 
tinct hollows.  Ind. 

BBB.  Ltafltti  minute,  innumerable;  frond  t  4-6-pinnate. 

34.  gracillimum,  Hon.  Fronds  1  ft.  or  more  Ion?, 
nearly  as  wide,  -Mi-pinnate,  with  innumerable  very  small 
leaflets,  which  are  S-Hln.  wide  and  usually  bear  a  single 
aorus  or  rarely  two. -Dense,  compact  forms  are  in  cult, 
under  the  name  of  A.  LeOrdndi. 

AAA  AAA.  St.  climbing,  icrtral  ft.  long,  S-i-pinnate. 

35.  diglUttim,  Prcsl.  (A.  tprcidtum.  Hook.  A.  pal- 
matum,  Moore).  Fronds  2-3  ft.  Ionic  on  a  stalk  1«  in.  or 
more  long,  with  pahnaU-ly  lobcd  leaflets  1  in.  or  more 
wide.  S.  Amer.  L.  M.  Underwood. 

ADLUM.  JOHH,  Plate  II.  Grape  experimenter,  and 
author  of  "Memoir  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Vine,"  1H23 
and  182JS,  the  first  separately  published  American  grape 
book.  Born  In  York.  Pa.,  Apr.  29,  1759.  Died  at  CJeorge- 
town,  I).  C,  Mar.  1, IflClfi.  He  was  a  soldier  in  the  Kcvo- 
lution,  major  In  the  provisional  army  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  elder  Adams,  and  later  a  brigadier-general  in 
Hie  militia  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  also  a  surveyor 
and  civil  engineer.  He  also  held  an  associate  judgeship 
in  Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  tiov.  Mifflin.  He  was  a  friend  of  Priestly,  and 
endeavored  to  apply  the  scientific  knowledge  of  his  tlma 
to  agriculture,  lie  early  became  interested  in  the  aroe- 
lloratlou  of  the  native  grapes,  and  established  an  experi- 
mental vineyard  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He  en- 
deavored, bu^  without  success,  to  secure  the  use  of  cer- 
tain public  land  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  "cul- 
tivating an  experimental  farm."  He  brought  the  Ca- 
tawba grape  to  public  notice.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  the 
awakening  industrial  activity  of  our  new  country.  The 
botanist,  Raflneaque,  commemorated  his  name  In  the 
pretty  genus  Adlumia ;  but  otherwise  he  has  remained 
practically  unknown  until  very  recently.  For  further 
information,  see  Bailey,  "Evolution  of  our  Native 
Fruits."  L.  H.  B. 

ASLCMIA  (from  John  Adlum).  FumariHeea.  A  hardy 
biennial  vine,  which  climbs  overhigh  bushes  in  our  moist 
woods.  Sow  seed  in  spring  in  a  damp,  cool  place.  Trans- 
plant In  fall,  if  possible,  if  transplanted  at  all.  It  flowers 
the  first  season. 

dirhASB.Raf.  CUJIBINO  FUMITORY.  MofNTAlN  FRINOB. 

Aujeohexy  Vine.  Figs.  37,  38.  Climbs  by  the  slender 
young  leaf-stalks.  Lvs.  thrice  pinnate  ;  leaflets  cut- 
lohed,  delicate  :  fls.  white  or  purplish,  in  ample  panicles. 
O.W.F.  13. 

ADOHIS  (a  favorite  of  Venn*,  after  his  death  changed 
Into  a  flower  I.  Banunculdceor.  Hardy  annual  and  per- 
ennial herbs  with  showy  flowers.  Six  well  known 
,  natives  of  temperate  regions  of  Eu.  and  Asia. 
.  solitary,  terminal ;  petals  5-lfi,  yellow  or  red  ;  car- 
pels many:  st.  about  1  foot  high,  very  leafy:  lvs.  alter- 
nate, cut  into  very  narrow  divisions:  fr.  an  akene.  Cul- 
ture easy  in  any  good  soil,  light,  moist  earth  preferred. 
They  thrive  in  full  sun  or  partial  shade;  the  perennial 
species  well  suited  f«r  rockwork,  borders,  etc.  Annuals 
prop,  by  the  seeds,  which  are  slow-germinating,  sown 
in  autumn  or  earliest  spring ;  perennials  by  seeds  or 
root  divisions. 

A.  Annuals:  fit.  trim  $on  or  tcarlrt. 
B.  St.  simple  except  at  top:  ei  nter  of  ft.  utllntc. 
astivalis,  Linn.  Pheasant's  Eve.  Stems  erect,  often 
branched  at  top  :  fls.  crimson  ;  petals  flat,  obtuse,  half 
longer  than  calyx.  June.   Var.  cltrtna,  Hoffm.,  is  a 
garden  variety  with  citron-yellow  fls. 

BB.  St.  branched:  center  of  fl.  dark. 

autumnaUa, Linn.  Fi/>s  Adonis.  Fig. 39.  St. branched: 
fls.  small,  crimson,  with  dark  center,  globose ;  petals 
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6-8,  concave,  slightly  larger  than  calyx.  May-July.  On. 
12,  p.  131. -Sparingly  naturalixed. 

AA.  PertnniaU  :  fit.  yellow. 
B.  St.  not  branched. 
Linn.  (A.  Apennlna,  J  acq.  A.  DavMen, 
Adonis.  St.  simple:  lower  lvs. 


Relchb.). 


Flower  of  Adlumia, 
Natural  size. 


like,  others  with  lobes 
numerous,  entire:  fls. 
large;  petals  10-15,  lan- 
ccolate,  slightly 
toothed;  sepals  smooth. 
Earlv  spring.  (In.  5,  p. 
r»|y;lt9:?.»7.yi.rfiW<Jrta, 
Tenorc.  from  Italy  ;  a 
form  with  later  fls. 

Apennlna,  Linn.  (A. 
tvradli*,  var.  Sibirica, 
DC.  A.  Sibirica,  Pat- 
rin.  l.  This  species  is 
much  like  A .  vemalit ; 
fls.  larger :  lower  lvs. 
sheath-like.  Apr.  Si- 
berla. 


St.  fci 


rhfd. 


Pyrenaics,  DC.  St. 
branched:  petals  8-10, 
obtuse,  smaller  than  Id 
.1.  i  f  rmilin:  lower  lvs. 
with  long  branched  pe- 
tiole*; up|H-r  tines  ses- 
sile, the  numerous  lobes 
id  ways  entire.  Julv.Gn. 
:t!».p.  2»i9.  A.Ircut'iana, 
DC,  a  form  with  some 
radical  leaves  ;  lobes 
dentate. 

Volgensii,  Stev.  (A* 
Wotgt'nsiM.  Hort.). 
Much  like  A.  remalit,  but  st.  branched:  lvs.  scale-lika 
at  base,  pctioled  or  sessile  above :  fls.  like  A.  Pyrtnaiea, 
but  sepals  pubescent  on  under  side.  Apr.  Volga  region. 

.4 .  A  mureneit,  Hegel  A  Radde.  a  Hesntifal  species,  with  broad 
yellow  not  much  cult,  in  Amrr.:  lis*  many  Japanese  vsrle- 
tles  B.M.7W0.  l»  M.40: 108.  On. 52:  nX.-A.mierot4rpo,  I>C.,i« 
a  pale -flowered  variation  of  A.  aestivalis. — A.parviflora,  Fitch. 
Allied  to  A.  aestivalis.  t,  „  _ 

K.  C.  Davis. 

JECHMEA  (from  aichme,  point;  referring  to  the  rigid 
points  on  the  calyx  I.  Itromeliactat.  The  A'chmea*  are. 
closely  allied  to  the  Billbergias,  from  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  smaller  flowers,  which  are  little  exserted 
from  the  calyx  and  not  widely  expanding,  short  filaments 
and  small  anthers,  sharp-pointed  sepals  and  conspicuous) 
sharp-pointed  flower-bracts.  They  are  epiphytic  herbs, 
of  attout  ISO  species,  natives  of  Trop.  S.  Amer.  Flower- 
cluster  arising  from  a  cluster  or  rosette  of  long,  hard 
leaves,  which  are  usually  serrate  ;  petals  3,  tongue - 
shaped,  obtuse  or  pointed,  2-3  times  the  length  of  the 
spine-pointed  calyx-lobes  ;  stamens  0,  shorter  than  the 
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petals  : 

tended 


JrH  H  M  K  A 
ovary  Inferior,  3-eelled.  The  flowers  are 


ded  by  (in  the  axils  of)  flower-bracts;  the  entire  ! 
or  flower-cluster  Ik  often  reinforced  or  subtended  by 
conspicuous  leaf -bracts ;  in  the  compound-inflorescence 
types,  the  individual  branches  are  usually  subtended  by 
branch  bracts.  In  some  species,  as  A .  lAilind  ei  anil  A. 
Maria-Hegimr,  the  large  colored  leaf-bracts  are  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  the  plant.  In  others,  an  A. 
leitchii,  the  entire  head  is  the  showy  part.  Monograph 


by  Baker,  Journ.  Bot.  1879: 129,  1C1,  226.  Includes  Ca- 
nistrnm,  Kchinottachys,  Hohenbergia,  Boptophytum, 
Lamprococcns,  Pironneava,  Pttthuava  ;  and  some  of 
the  species  have  been  referred  to  Billbergia,  Cryptan- 
thu»,  Ousmannia,  Tillandsia,  Chevaliera,  etc.  For  cul- 
ture, see  Billbergia. 

A.  Fls.  S-ranked  on  tht  branthlets. 
diatichantha,  Lemaire.  Lvs.  2-3  ft.  long,  with  a  di- 
lated base  4-5  in.  long  and  half  as  wide,  the  blade  rigid 
and  channelled,  edges  prickly:  scape  1-1 X  ft.:  fls.  in  a 
blplnnate  panicle  4-7  in.  long  and  half  as  wide,  the 
petals  tongue-shaped  and  red-purple,  longer  than  the 
obtuse-cuspidate  sepals:  11. -bract  pocket-like,  Kin.  long. 
Braz.  B.M.  544 1 . 

aa.  Fls.  multifarious, -in  several  or  many  rotei  on  tht 
tpike  or  branehlets. 
B.   Inflorescence  simple. 
0.   Ovary  com  pruned  or  flattened. 

Lalindel,  Liod.  &  Rod.  Large  (3-4  ft.),  with  long  and 
broad  spine-edged  lvs.:  spike  very  dense,  greenish 
white,  from  the  color  of  the  aggregated  calices,  the  fls. 
subtended  by  many  deflexed,  showy  red,  long-pointed, 
entire  bract-lvs.:  corolla  not  exaerted.  New  Uranada. 
J. II.  30:  481. -Striking. 

Marias- Begins,  Wendl.  Smaller  than  the  last  In  all 
its  parts  :  petals  blue-tipped  when  young,  fading  to 
crimson  like  the  bracts,  half  as  long  again  as  the  mealy 
cuspidate  sepals  ;  fl. -bracts  entire,  small,  not  showy  : 
bract-lvs.  toothed.  Coata  Rica.  B.M.  6441.  — One  of  the 

Lvs.  spotted,  serrate  :  petals  pale,  a 
the  sepals  :  fl. -bract*  conspicuous, 
bract-lvs.  greenish,  erect,  serrate,  not 
J  the  inflorescence.  8.  Amer.  B.M.  6329.— 
Referred  to  Ananas  by  Benthaiu  &  Hooker. 

CC.  Ovary  terete  {cylindrical). 
D.  Head  oblong. 
LIndeni,  Koch  [Hoplophytum  Llndeni,  Morr.).  Lvs. 
dilated  and  entire  at  base,  the  blade  minutely  toothed 
and  2-3  ft.  long,  the  tip  broad-rounded  and  short -cuspi- 
date :  petals  lemon-yellow,  twice  as  long  as  sepals.  Braz. 
B.M.  6565. 


NOUMEA 

DD.  Bead  globott. 
calycalata,  Baker  |  Boplophytum  calyculatum,  Morr.). 
Lvs. about  1  ft.  long. with  an  oblong,  dilated  base,  the  blade 
minutely  toothed  and  rounded  at  the  tip,  but  1 
with  a  minute  cusp:  scape  shorter  than  the  lvs.,  i 
several  deciduous  lanceolate  bract-lvs.:  petals  toil) 
shaped,  not  half  an  inch  long,  bright  yellow:  fl. -bracts 
small,  entire,  reddish.  8.  Amer. 

taseliU,  Baker  {BilMrgia  fanciata,  Llndl.    B.  rho- 
docy&nra,  Lemaire).    Lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  with  an 
entire  clasping  base,  the  blade  strongly  toothed  . 
back  marbled  with  whitish  cross-lines,  the  tip 


tip  r 

mucronato  :  scape  1  ft.  high,  floe-cose,  the 
bract-lvs.  pale  red  and  erect  ;  petals  *,in.  long,  pink. 
Brax.  B.M.  4883.  B.R.  1130.  F.S.  3:  207. -Inflorescence 
sometimes  forked. 

BB.  Inflorescence  branched  [or  compound). 
c.  Calyx  and  ovary  not  longer  than  the  fl. -bract. 
glomerata.  Hook.  Lvs.  strongly  toothed,  l,S-2  ft. 
long:  fls.  in  dense,  rounded  spikes  disposed  in  a  narrow 
panicle  1  ft.  long  ;  petals  blue  or  violet,  longer  than  the 
calyx  :  fl. -bracts  long,  pointed,  scarlet  (In  one  variety 
whitish).  Braz.  B.M.  6668. 

cc.  Calyx  prominently  longer  than  the  fl.- bract. 

D.  Panicle  large,  3-p  innate;  petals  bright  red. 
apeeUbilii.  Brongn.  Lvs.  2-2>f  ft.  long,  minutely 
serrate  :  fl.-bracta  very  small  ;  petals  twice  as  long  as 
sepals.  Guatemala.  R.H.  1875  :  310. 

UD.  Panicle  I-  or  t-pinnate  ;  petals  bins  or  violet. 
B.  Pis.  pedicellate. 

caerulescens,  Hurt.  Lvs.  IH-2  ft.  long,  with  small 
prickles:  pnnicle  4-5  in.  long,  2-pinnate,  with  lax  few- 
fld.  crowded  branches;  petals  bluish  red,  H'n.  long:  fl.- 
bracta  none  or  minute.  8.  Amer.  Gt.  1871:694. -Pro- 
duces white  berries. 

SE.  Ph.  sessile. 

CosUitii,  Baker.  Lvs.  much  as  In  the  last  :  panicle 
deltoid,  3-5  in.  long,  2-pinnate,  floeeose,  the  lower 
branches  subtended  by  red  branch-bracts  1  in.  long ; 
petals  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  blue.  S.  Amer. 

Idlgens,  Brongn.  u  A,',  discolor,  Hort. ).  Lva.  broad.with 
small  distant  teeth,  with  a  broad  cuspidate  end :  paniclo 
large,  simple  above,  branched  below,  glabrous,  bearing 
numerous  fls.;  petals  blue-tipped,  exceeding  the  rich 
red  calyx;  fl.-bracta  minute  or  none;  branch-bracts  yel- 
lowish. 8.  Amer.  B.M.  4293. 

Wellbaehii,  F.  Didr.  Lvs.  rather  short,  overtopped  by 
the  red-stemmed  and  red-bracted  scape:  panicle  narrow, 
1-pinnate,  the  fls.  rather  crowded,  blue  and  ml.  S.J 
R.H.  1871:170. 

Var. 
shorter.  Braz. 

JE.  auuiiitn.  Baker  Allied  to  JR.  Maria- Retime  Plant  large: 
fls.  small,  rose;  petals  short-protruded:  panicle  1  ft„hlgh.  del- 
toid. Brax.  R.H.Utll,p.437(asHoheuli«rieiaferruKinFai.-.«:. 
auranftara.  Baker.  PI.  vigorous  :  lvs.  expanded  in  the  middle : 
Hi.  yellow,  2  in.  long.  B.Amer.  B.H.  1873:15  (as  Canlstrum  an- 
rautiacum).— J?,  liarleei.  Baker.  Fls.  2- ranked ;  corolla  pale  yel- 
low. Honduras.— .J?.  Urasilitnsis,  Reeel.  Lvs.  much  dilated  at 
base,  whitish  below,  black-toothed:  petals  light  blue, calyx  and 
rarhis  red:  panicle  branched.  Brax.  <ii  18*5:1202.— JE.bromelue- 
filia.  Baker.  Itenae  spike  :  lvs.  whitish  below,  3-4  ft.  long,  ser- 
rate or  spinescent :  fls.  light  yellow.  S.  Amer.— .S.Cornui.  Carr. 
—JR.  nudicaulis.—  .4*./>ral«iiMi,Andrc.  Lvs. whitish,  finely  den- 
tate :  spike  simple  and  lax  i  fls.  long-tubular,  light  blue  ;  bracts 
and  ovaries  coral-red  :  berries  rose,  becoming  blue.  8.  Amer. 
R.H.  18M,  p.  4ol.— JE.  exsadans,  Morr.  Lvs.  whitish  below : 
spike  globular  and  dense,  mucilaginous  :  petals  yellow.  Brax. 
L.B.C. 0:801.  B.H.  1878:303.—.*'.  Furstrnbergii.  Morr.— Strepto- 
calyx  Furstenbereii.— ferruginen.  Carr.— X.  augusta.— JE. 
HVsfrir.  Morr.  Lvs.  lepidote,  whitish,  crowded  :  spike  oblong, 
dense ;  fls.  purple,  tomcntose.  (iuaiana.—  JE.  macracantha, 
Brongn.— JE.  cVhiedeana.— „*".  Uelittdnii.  Hook.  Panicle  3-pin- 
nate,  dense  ;  petals  bright  red  :  lvs.  spiny,  1%  1  ft.  (iuaiana. 
B.M.  MM.—JM.  ilrxieana.  Baker.  Lvs.  long  and  lame,  fine- 
toothed  :  panicle  3  pinnate,  long  and  lax.  the  pednnclea  mealy: 
petals  crimson.  M<-\  .f,',  minidfa,  Hort.—  BHlhergia  thyr- 
soideaf  —  JE.  mvriaphglla.  Morr.  Allied  to  JR.  distlrhantha. 
Lvs.  narrow,  2-3  ft.,  spiny,  silvery-aealy  on  the  bark :  fls.  red.  the 
petals  fading  blue.  Trop.  Amer.  B.M.  flOTO.  —  nudicaulis, 
Uriseb.  Lvs.  long  and  straight,  brown-toothed  :  bract-lvs.  sub- 
tending: spike  large,  brilliant  red  ;  petnlsyellow.  Trop.  Amer. 
R.H.  1885:3ft  (as  JR.  Cornoi.  which  is  a  form  with  shorter  and 
denser  spike).— JE.  panicuhjjera,  Griseb.  Lvs.  large  and  long: 


Lva.  violet 
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p*nicl*  1-2  ft.  lone,  with  few-flowered  branches :  trap*  tall, 
reddish,  downy  :  fla.  imrple.  Trap.  Amer.  —  X.  XehuiMna, 
Srhlerht.  <  .Cmarrarantha,  Hrnmrn , ) .  Lvs.  Urgr.  rift-id.  strongly 
armnl ;  panicle  3  pin  ante,  palmu-cnt  :  n».  palo  yellow.  Mm. 
Ot.  l#H  m.-A.irbrlM  U  BlUbergia  i»brlna.       L  u  B 

(from  i£gle,  one  of  the  Hesperides).  Jiutaeta, 
tribe  ^4i«ni»/i>ir.  Small,  strongly  splnoxe  trees,  with  al- 
ternate, trifoliolate  leaves.  Distinguished  from  the  nearly 
related  genu*  Citrus  (particularly  C.  tritntiata)  by 
the  hard,  gourd-like  rind  of  its  fruit  and  its  viscous, 
woolly  seeds. 

Marmsloa,  Correa.  Elephant  Apple.  Mareijoo.  Den- 
oku  Qrijic-E.  Bhel.  Fbuit.  Small  ire?:  fr.  large,  2-4  in. 
in  diam.,  round  or  pear-shaped.  Trop.  Asia.  — Cult, 
in  S.  Fla.  and  Calif.,  and  in  hothouses.  The  wood  is 
valued  for  its  strength,  and  the  sweet,  aromatic  pulp  Is 
used  medicinally  in  India  for  diarrhtra  and  dysentery, 
and  also  a*  a  lemonade  and  conserve.    H  T>  ^mE*. 

JBOOPOOIUM  (air.  goat,  and  podum,  a  little  foot; 
probably  from  the  shape  of  the  leaflets).  I'mbrllifrra. 
tioiTwxsn.  Coarse,  hnrdy  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
creeping,  rootstocks.  bitemate  lvs.,  sharply  toothed, 
orate  leafleU,  and  white  fls.  in  umbels. 

PodogTaria.  Linn..  Tar.  varies* turn,  Is  a  variegated 
form  of  this  European  weed,  which  makes  attractive 
mats  of  white-margined  foliage.  Common  in  yards. 

AE  RAN  THUS.    Consult  Anonreum. 

AERl  D  E8(<  Ireek.a  i \r-p\a  nt).  Ort  A  MrW<r  ,t  rlhe  t'dndtir . 
Epiphytes:  stems  erect,  roundish :  lvs.  distichous,  strap- 
shaped  and  spreading,  coriaceous,  deeply  channeled  at 
the  base,  obtuse:  peduncles  from  the  axils  of  the  lvs.; 
fls.  in  loose  or  dense  racemes;  petals  narrower  than  the 
sepals.  A  genus  of  remarkably  beautiful  plants,  which 
develop  well  uuder  cultivation.  Species  routined  to  tbu 
tropics  of  the  Old  World.  The  genus  ASrides,  though 
not  in  general  cultivation,  has  niauy  sterling  qualities 
to  recommend  it.  Some  of  the  species  produce  dense 
racemes  of  great  beauty,  which  emit  a  pleasing  fra- 
grance, and  for  decorative  purposes  have  few  if  any 
rivals  in  the  Orchid  family.  The  genus  offers  no  excep- 
tional difficulties  to  the  horticulturist.    Oakks  Ame*. 

All  the  species  of  Aerides  are  of  easy  culture  in  the 
warmest  greenhouse— ono  that  has  a  minimum  tempera- 
ture of  Cib  K.  In  winter  being  best.  They  should  be  kept 
constantly  moist,  well  shaded,  and  warm,  with  fresh  live 
sphagnum  round  the  roots  at  the  base  of  the  stems.  A. 
odoratum  is  perhaps  the  best  known.  Other  favorites 
are  A.  Lau-re»eia  and  A.  Fitldingit ;  the  latter  often 
has  racemes  18  inches  or  more  long,  of  a  beautiful  rose 

eolor-  Cult,  by  E.  O.  Obpet. 

Following  are  in  the  American  trade:  A.aftinr.tio.  11; 
Ameslanum,  9  ;  Augtistianum.  8  ;  Ballantineanum,  4  ; 
Bermanlrum,  1  ;  eras  si  folium,  15  ;  crlspum,  14  ;  eylin- 
drirum.  18;  Dayanum,  2  ;  Elllsii,  2;  erpansum,  10;  fal- 
eatum.lO;  Fieldingii,  13;  Oodefroyanum,  II;  RnulUti- 
anum,  10;  Japonicum,  16;  Larprniar,  10;  Lawrencic,  9; 
I^eeanum,  6;  l<eona»l,  10;  Llndleyanum,  14  ;  Lobbli,  11  j 
maculosum,  12;  majus,  1  ;  maximum  =  f ;  mitratum,  19; 
multiflorura,  II;  odoratum,  1;  pallidums  I;  purpu- 
rascens,  1 ;  quinquevulnerum,  5;  radlcosum,  17;  Seieken- 
baekii,  4  ;  Korbelenil,  5  ;  Rohanlanum,  4  ;  rosrwiri,  11  ; 
Sanderianum,  9  ;  Savageanum,  3  ;  suavissimum,  4  ; 
Thib&ntianum,  7;  v  and  arum,  18;  virens,  2;  Warnerl,  14. 

A.  Odoratum  itrtion  :  middle  lobt  of  labellum 
narrow-oblong. 

1.  odoratmn,  L<our.  Lvs.  6-8  in.  long,  1-lJ^tn.  wide, 
nneqnal  at  apices, deep  green:  peduncles  not  branched, 
pendulous  ;  lis.  numerous,  crowded  ;  racemes  cylin- 
drical, as  long  as  or  longer  than  the  lvs. ;  lateral  sepals 
ovate;  petals  obovate -lanceolate,  white,  with  a  carmine 
apical  spot ;  lahellum  trllobed,  mid  lobe  magenta,  side 
lobes  white,  dotted  with  magenta;  spur  recurved,  green- 
ish or  white.  Cochin  China.  B.M.4I39.  Cn.  49.  p.  158. 
Ot.  8:273.  B.R.  18:1486.  Var.  Bennanicutn,  Keiehb.  t. 
Fls.  smaller  than  in  the  type,  the  apices  of  the  petals 
with  mauve  lines  and  dashes  instead  of  blotches.  Var. 
purpuraaceni,  Hort.  Produces  large  racemes,  sepals  and 
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petals  tipped  with  pale  amethyst.  Var.  majas,  Hort.  Fls. 
larger ;  racemes  longer. 

2.  vtraaa,  Lindl.  Peduncles  12-15  in.  long,  15-20  lid.: 
spur  dotted  with  magenta:  petals  and  sepals  tipped  with 
magenta.  Java.  P.M.  14:197.  B.R. 30: 41.— This  species 
Is  very  similar  to  A.  odoratum,  of  which  it  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  a  geographical  form.  Var.  Elllsii,  Hort. 
(-1.  JtUi$ii,  Hurt.).  Sepals  and  petals  white,  suffused 
with  rose,  tipped  with  amethyst-purple.  Var.  Dayanum, 
Hort.  Racemes  very  long  ;  fls.  bright,  large. 

3.  Savageanum,  Hort.  Sepals  white  at  base,  dotted 
with  purple,  otherwise  crimson-purple;  petals  similar, 
narrower  ;  labellum  crimson-purple,  with  a  greenish, 
straight  spur  ;  midlobe  denticulate  on  the  margin. 

4.  ruavlssimum,  Lindl.  (A.  Xeichenbachii,  Linden. 
A.  Bohaniilnum,  Relchb.  f.).  Plant  robust, more  lax  in 
habit  than  type:  fls.  20-30,  1 S  in.  across;  petals  and  se- 
pals white,  suffused  with  carmine  at  apices  ;  labellum 
trilobed,  yellowish  dotted  and  suffused  with  carmine  ; 
at>ex  of  spur  white.  Straits  of  Malacca.  Var.  Ballan- 
linoanttm.  Racemes  shorter;  blooms  earlier;  sepals  and 
petals  tipped  with  amethyst-purple. 

5.  quinquevulnerum,  Lindl.  Racemes  1  ft.  long  ;  fls. 
crowded;  dorsal  sepal  and  petals  equal,  lateral  sepals 
orbicular,  all  tipped  with  magenta;  midlobe  of  lahellum 
magenta.  P.M.  8:241.  Var.  Roebelenii  (A.  Jtabtlenii, 
Reichb.  f.).  Sepals  and  petals  shading  to  green  at 
bases,  petals  denticulate  ;  lobes  of  the  labellum  lacer- 
ated, midlobe  rosp-colorcd.  Manila. 

6.  Leeanum,  Reichb.  f.  Peduncles  much  longer  than 
thulvs.:  pedicels  rose-color  ;  sepals  rose-purple,  white 
at  base  ;  petals  similarly  colored ;  labellum  small  ;  mid- 
lobe deep  purple  ;  spur  green  tipped.  India. 

7.  ThibautiAnam,  Reichb.  f.  Racemes  pendulous, 
longer  than  the  lvs.;  sepals  and  petals  rose-color;  la- 
bellum amethyst-purple  ;  midlobe  narrow,  acute.  Ma- 
laya. 

8.  Angus  tianmo,  Rolfe.  Petals  and  sepals  shaded 
with  rose  ;  Bpur  long,  straight.  Philippine  Isls.  G.C. 
111.7:233. 

9.  Lawrenciae,  Reichb.  (A.  Lawreneidnum,  Hort.). 
Largest  species  of  the  section.  Fls.  20-30,  1*4-2  in.  in 
diam. ;  sepsis  and  petals  flushed  with  amethyst-purplo 
at  the  apices  ;  labellum  yellowish  ;  midlobe  amethyst- 
purple.  Philippine  Isls.  Gn.  35:  702.  Var.  Amesianum, 


40.  A*  rides. 

a.  A.Lawrenctss;  6 ^flower of  raultuWtun  section; 


Kransl.  More  robust:  fls.  more  intense  in  color.  Var. 
Sanderianum,  Hort.  Lvs.  narrow  :  fls.  yellowish,  with 
amethyst  on  faco  of  spur,  otherwise  like  the  species. 

AA.  Falratum  ntction  :   lateral  lobe*  of 
labtllum  falcate. 
10.  laleatum,  Lindl.  &  Pax.  (A.  Larprntir,  Hort.  A. 
erpdmum,  Reichb.  f.).  Lvs.  loosely  arranged,  C-8  in. 
long,  lSiu.  broad  :  fls.  loosely  arranged  on  racemes  1  ft. 
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long,  IM  In.  in  diam.;  sepals  and  petals  white,  lipped 
with  amethyst;  tilde  lobes  of  labellum  falcate,  pale  ame- 
thyst ;  front  lobe  convex,  denticulate,  keeled  above, 
amethyst  in  center,  margined  with  white  and  barred 
with  rose;  spur  short.  Upper  Durmah.  Var.  Hoalletia- 
nam  {A.  Iloulletianum.ttolcbh.  f.).  Fls.  large.  lfcin.  in 
diam.;  petals  and  sepals  pale  buff,  magenta  apical 
blotch;  labellum  creamy  white;  side  lobe*  penciled  with 
magenta,  front  lobe  keeled.  Cochin  China.  R.B.  21:205. 
R.H.  1891: 324.  Var.  Lftontti  {A.  Ltdtuti,  Reichb.  f.). 
8ide  lobes  blunt  and  refuse. 

AAA.  Mnltiftorum  section  :  apical  lob*  of 
labellum  hastate, 
B.  Peduncles  not  ascendhuj. 

11.  multilldrum,  Roxb.  (A.alfint,  Wall.  A.  rbseum, 
Lodd.).  Plant  compact,  dwarf:  lvs.  stout,  leathery, 
6-10  In.  long,  dotted  with  brown  (t):  scapes  15-20  In. 
long,  often  branching  :  lis.  small  and  crowded  ;  petals 
and  dorsal  sepals  ovate,  equal  In  length,  rose-colored 
shading  to  white  at  the  base,  dotted  and  spotted  with 
crimson,  inferior  sepals  pale,  less  spotted  ;  labellum 
cordate-rhomboid  at  right  angles,  with  other  segments 
scarcely  trilobed,  deep  roao  ;  spur  compressed ,  very 
short.  India.  B.M.  4049.  Gt,  8:267.  Var.  Lobbi  (.4. 
IMbii,  Hort.).  Lvs. crowded:  peduncles  more  branch- 
ing :  fl*.  more  Intensely  colored  :  very  distinct.  I.  H. 
15:559.  Var.  Oodefroyanum,  Wort.  {A.  Oodefroyanum, 
Rclchb.  f.).  Fls.  larger  than  In  tvpe  and  more  brilliant 
in  color.  R.B.  17:  109.  This  Is  the  most  widely  distributed 
of  the  East  Indian  species,  If  we  except  A .  odoratum. 

12.  maculosum,  Lindl.  Plant  compact :  lvs.  dark 
•potted  :  racemes  pendent,  sometimes  branching ;  se- 
pals and  petals  pale  rose,  dotted  with  purple;  anterior 
lobe  rose-purple,  white  at  base.  India. 

13.  Fleldlngil,  Lodd.  Fox-dkvbh  Orchid.  Tall:  Itb. 
glossy,  7-10  in.  long  :  peduncles  pendulous,  branched 
near  the  base,  18-24  In.  long  :  fls.  crowded,  petals  and 
•epals  white,  suffused  and  dotted  with  rose  ;  labellum 
scarcely  trilobed,  white  suffused  with  rose.  Slkklm, 
Assam. 

14.  eriipnm,  Lindl.  St.  brownish  :  lvs.  rigid,  5-8  In. 
long  :  peduncle  often  branched,  pendulous  ;  fls,  not 
dense,  large;  petals  and  sepals  white,  flushed  with  rose- 
crimson,  deeper  colored  on  dorsal  surfaces;  Hp  trilobed, 
side  lobes  small,  mldlobe  rose-amethyst.  8.  Ind.  B.M. 
4427.  P.8.5:438.  On.  4,  p.  85.  B.R.28:55.  Var.  Lind- 
leyinum,  Hort.  Larger:  fls.  paler,  racemes  branching. 
Var.  Warneri,  Hort.  Dwarf:  fls.  smaller  and  paler  than 
in  type. 

15.  crMiitOlium,  Par.  A  Reichb.  f.  Compact  in  growth: 
lvs.  6-10  in.  long  :  fls.  l%in.  in  diam.;  petals  and  sepals 
bright  rose-magenta,  shading  off  towards  bases;  label- 
lum trilobed,  side  lobes  aubfaleate,  rose-magenta,  front 
lobe  ovate,  deeper  colored.  Burma. 

16.  Japonicum,  Reichb.  f.  Smallest  species  of  the  ge- 
nus In  cult.:  lvs.  3-t  In.  long,  linear  oblong  :  fls.  few  : 
peduncles  loosely  racemose;  sepals  and  smaller  petals 
greenish  white,  lateral  sepals  barred  with  amethyst- 
purple  ;  labellum  crenate,  ridged,  dark  violet,  with  2 
erect  lobules.  Japan.  B.M.  5798. -This  Interesting  spe- 
cies marks  the  N.  limit  of  the  genua  Aerides.  Requires 
cooler  treatment  than  the  other  species. 

KB.  Peduncles  attending. 

17.  radicosum,  Reichb.  Lvs.  8  in.  long,  1  In.  wide  : 
peduncles  ascending,  8-10  in.  long,  sometimes  branching 
near  the  base  :  fls.  Win.  across,  purplish  ;  sepals  and 
petals  pale  rose,  verging  on  crimson ;  column  winged. 
India. 

A  AAA.    I'andarum  section  :  lip  rarioitt  :  Irs.  terete. 

18.  vandAnun, Reichb.  f .  ( A.  cylindrieum,  Hook.).  St. 
slender:  lvs.  4-6  In.  long,  channeled  abore,  clasping  at 
bases,  alternate:  peduncles  2-3  fld.:  fls.  l?<-2  in.  In 
diam.;  segments  undulate;  sepals  white,  lanceolate; 
petals  white,  irregularly  obovate;  lip  trilobed,  nearly  di- 
vided In  fnmt,  dentate*  sides  erect.  Slkklm  Himalaya, 
4.000-5,000  ft.  B.M. 4982.  J.H.  111.34:417. — Much  like 
I'andn  teres  In  foliage.  Subtropical  specie*. 

19.  mitritum,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  semi-terete  :  raceme* 
many-tld.;  sepal*  and  petals  white  ;  labellum  rose-pur- 
ple. Burma.  B.M.  5728.  Oakks  Ajiks. 


JfRVA  (name  of  no  signification).  Amarantdetct, 
Tender  herbs  or  shrubs,  allied  to  Achyranthes.  Lanate 
plants  of  Trop.  Asia  and  Afr.,  with  perfect  or  imperfect 
lis.,  the  perianth  segments  short  and  hyaline:  stamens 
5  or  4,  sterile  filaments  intervening :  fls.  very  small, 
usually  In  clusters,  white  or  rusty. 

■aajruinolcnta,  Blume  (A.  sangninea,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
lS-2Sin.  long,  opposite  or  alternate,  ovate,  acuminate, 
soft,  pubescent,  pale  beneath.  Java. -Cult,  for  its  dark 
red  leaves. 

.XBCHYNANTHUS  (aisrhuno,  ashamed,  ugly,  and 
anihos,  flower;  probably  referring  to  the  wide-mouthed 
gaping  of  the  fls.).  Grsneracea.  About  40  species  of 
tropical  Asian  twining  or  rambling  parasitic  small 
shrubs,  bearing  very  showy,  more  or  less  fleshy  tubular 
fls.,  and  cult,  in  warm  bouses  (stoves) :  lvs.  opposite  or 
vertlcillate,  thick,  or  even  fleshy:  perfect  stamens  4, 
ascending  under  the  upper  part  of  tho  imperfectly  2- 
loberi  corolla  ;  stigma  entire  :  capsule  2-valved. 

Nearly  all  the  species  of  this  exceedingly  Inf 
genus  are  from  the  hot,  tropical  forests  of  Java 
Borneo,  where  they  grow  In  company  with  orchids  and 
other  plants  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  fls.,  which  are 
produced  In  the  axils  of  the  lvs.  and  at  the  ends  of  the 
shoots,  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  Being  epiphytal 
under  natural  conditions,  they  should  be  put  In  a  root- 
ing medium  which  will  require  renewal  not  oftener  than 
once  In  two  years.  They  must  have  perfect  drainage,  as 
they  suffer  from  stagnant  moisture,  but  during  the 
period  of  growth  they  must  have  copious  supplies  of 
water.  Prop,  by  seeds,  cuttings,  and  division.  Cut- 
tings are  the  most  satisfactory  In  building  up  a  flower- 
ing plant  from  the  beginning.  Seeds  are  slow,  and  di- 
vided pieces,  unless  their  roots  are  in  a  good  condition 
previous  to  the  operation,  do  not  make  as  good  plants  aa 
cuttings.  Cuttings  should  be  taken  early  in  the  spring, 
and  kept  close  until  they  are  rooted  and  established  In 
small  pots.  During  the  first  year  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  bloom,  but  encouraged  to  make  growth  by 
pinching  out  the  ends  of  the  shoots  and  shifting  Into 
larger  pots  as  they  require  it.  Most  of  the  kinds  look 
their  best  when  grown  as  basket  plants  suspended  from 
the  roof  of  the  stove.  Wire  baskets  are  best.  In  pre- 
paring them,  first  put  in  a  lining  of  moss,  next  a  goodly 
quantity  of  rough  cinders,  and  the  rooting  material  may 
consist  of  chopped  fibrous  peat,  sphagnum,  charcoal,  and 
small  pieces  of  pots  or  bricks,  with  a  little  coarse- 
grained sand.  For  a  basket  12  in.  across,  several  small 
plauts  out  of  3-lnch  pots  may  be  used,  and  in  a  hot,  hu- 
mid atmosphere  the  growth 
is  encouraged  until  the 
sides  of  the  receptacle  are 
covered.  During  winter 
they  should  be  rested  by 
withholding  water  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  decreasing 
tho  temperature  consider- 
ably. A  good  method  of 
growing  the  scandent 
kinds,  where  facilities  are 
at  hand,  is  to  start  the 
small  plants  on  blocks  of 
wood,  attach  these  to  damp 
but  warm  walls,  to  which 
they  will  cling  by  means 
of  the  roots  thrown  out 
from  every  leaf  joint. 
Cult,  by  O.  W.  OuvtB. 
a.  Calyx  deeply  S-pnrted,  the  lobes  acute. 
grandillOra,  Sprang.  St.  creeping,  mostly  herbaceous, 
4-5  ft.:  lvs.  lanceolate,  acuminate,  4-5  in.  long,  rt- pan  ri- 
se irate,  fleshy;  fls.  aggregated;  calyx  fleshy  and  short; 
corolla  arched -tubular,  2-3  in.  long,  downy,  orange-scar- 
let. E.Ind.  B.M.  3843.  P.M.  5: 241. -Will  succeed  In  an 


•chynanUiu*  pu 


(x«). 


aa.  Calyx  tubular,  entire  or  shortly  S-toothed. 
pnlchrm,  Don  piilrher,  DC.).  Figs.  41,42.  Trail- 

ing: lvs.  broadly  ovate,  distantly  small-toothed  :  corolla 
glabrous,  brilliant  scarlet.  3  times  longer  than  the  gla- 
brous greenish  calyx.  Java.  B.M.  4264.  R.B.  18:13. 
R.H.  18*3  :  204.  P.M.  16:101. 

• 
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LobbiAnn,  Hook.  The  commonest  specie*  in  cult,  in 
this  country  :  differs  from  A£.  pulchra  in  narrower  mid 
nearly  entire  lvs.,  corolla  downy  and  projecting  only 
twice  or  less  the  length  of  the  purple  downy  calyx. 
Java.  B.M.  4260,  4261. 

S.  Uvtrhinna.  De  Vr  —  M,  Ijimponira.  —  JB.  ttilgrnt.  Wall. 
Lvs.  lanceolate:  calyx  tubular,  short-toothed,  glabrons:  comlla 
about  I  In.  long,  orange-red,  pnbescent.  E.  Ind.  B.M.  4801.— 
£.  Jamaica,  Hook.  Allied  to  M>  pulchra-.  differa  in  pubescent 


ealvx  and  corolla.  B.M.  4303.  F.S.  t-.W.-X.  Lamponaa.  Mtq. 
Lvs.  ovate  or  elliptic,  obtusish.  entire :  calyx  cylindrical,  gla- 
brous corolla  twieea*  long  12  In.), pubescent,  scarlet.  Sumatra. 
P.M.  13:175  — ^ff.  longitlbra.  Illume.  Vigorous:  Its.  3-3  In.  long: 
calyx  deeply  cut.  the  divisions  linear-subulate:  corolla  tubular, 
scarlet,  very  long:  fls.  fascicled.  Java.  B.M.  432s.  P.M.  15:25. 
—M.  miniata,  Liudl.  Fls.  vermilion,  in  3'a  in  the  axils  of  the 
oval  nr  elliptic  entire  lvs.:  corolla  pubescent.  Java.  Borneo. 
P.M.  18: 83.— J?.  speciisa.  Hook.  Branches  knotty:  lvs.  large, 
oval-lanceolate,  nearly  sessile,  the  upper  ones  vertlelilate  or  in 
«'»  :  lis.  fascicled,  numerous  ;  calyx  with  linear-subulate  divi- 
sions: corolla  large, orange-red, curved.  Java.  B.M.432D.  P.M. 
14.198.  On. 51:1100.— J.\ij./.-mt>Mj,  Llndl.*  Paxt.~ speeloaa. 
—Jt.  tplrndida,  garden  hybrid,  with  scarlet-spotted  black  lis., 
in  terminal  fascicles.— JS.  tricolor.  Hook.  Lvs.  small,  oval  or 
*  lanceolate,  hairy  at  the  base:  calyx  obeonic,  pubescent :  corolla 
small,  pubescent,  blood-red,  throat  orange,  upper  lobes  striped 
black  or  purple:  fls.  mostly  twin.  Borneo.  B.M.  5031.  R.B.10: 7. 
I.H.  5.168.  F.S.  13:1384.  J.U.  111.  35:571.  L  H  B 

•K8CULU8  (ancient  name  of  aortic  oak,  or  maat-bear- 
Ing  tree).  Sapindacea.  Horsb-vhestnit.  Buckktk. 
Deciduous  trees  and  shrubs :  lvs.  opposite,  long-petioled, 
digitate  ;  leaflets  5-7,  large,  serrate  :  fls.  symmetrical  in 
terminal,  showy  panicles;  petals  4-5,  stamens  5-9:  fr. 
a  large  trilocular  capsulu  with  1-6  seeds.  N.  Amer.,  E. 
Asia,  Himal.,  N.  Greece.  Ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
with  handsome  fls. ;  hardy  except  the  Californian  and 
Himalayan  species,  growing  best  in  moist  and  loamy 
soil.  The  larger-growing  species  are  excellent  shade 
tree*,  and  the  fls.  are  showy  and  interesting.  The  fr.  is 
not  edible.  Prop,  by  seeds,  to  be  sown  in  the  fall  or 
stratified,  or  by  grafting  and  budding  on  common  species, 
and  the  shrubby  forms  also  by  layers.  j£.  parriflora 
prop,  also  by  root-cuttings. 

A.  Wiau*«r-OMd*  rt  -■>,  -.•  claws  of  the  petals  not  longer 

than  the  calyx;  stamens  exserted. 

B.  Petals  4-5;  calyx  campanulate ,  5-lobed ;  stamens 

5-8:  fr.  globular.  [Uippocastanum.) 
Hippocastanum,  Linn.  Common  HoRSK-oiTXSTyvT. 
Fig.  43.  I, urge  tree,  60-80  ft. ;  leaflets  5-7,  sessile,  cune- 
ate-obovate, acuminate,  obtusely  serrate,  nearly  gla- 
brous :  panicles  8-12  in.  long,  very  showy  ;  fls.  white, 
tinged  with  red :  fr.  echinate.  May.  From  Himalayas  to 
N.  Greece.  —  Many  garden  forms,  as  var.  Dbre  plcno,  with 
double  fls.;  bears  no  fr.  I.H.  2:  50.  Var.  pamila,  Dlpp. 
Dwarf  form.  Var.  umbraeulllera,  Hort.,  with  compact, 
roundish  top.  Var.  laciniaU,  Dipp.  (var  disserta,  Hort., 
var.  hettrophylla,  Hort,),  leaflets  laciniate.  Var.  Mem- 
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mlngeri,  Hort.,  leaflets  dotted  with  white.  Some  other 
variegated  form*.  The  horse-chestnut  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  shade  trees  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
is  also  much  planted  along  roads  and  in  parks  and  private 
grounds  in  this  country.  It  is  particularly  adaptable  for 
bowers  and  places  where  seats  are  desired,  as  the  top 
stands  heading-in  anil  makes  a  very  dense  shade.  Hardy 
in  the  N.  states. 

turbinaU,  Blume  (.£'.  Sin4nsis,  Hort.,  not  Bunge.). 
Tree,  30  ft.:  petioles  pubescent;  leaflets  5-7,  nearly  ses- 
sile, cuneate-obovate,  creuate-serrate,  pubescent  be- 
neath when  young  :  panicles  6-10  in.  long,  dense  and 
rather  narrow  ;  fls.  yellowish  white,  smaller  than  those 
of  A.  Uippocastanum  :  fr.  rugose.  June.  N.  China, 
Japan.  OA'.  III.  5:  717. 

Ciraea,  Hayne  (-*.'.  IlippocdstanumxPdvia.  A.  rubi- 
einda,  Loisel.).  Tree,  20-40  ft. :  leaflets  mostly  5,  nearly 
aessile,  cuneate-obovate,  crenate-serrate,  nearly  gla- 
brwus  :  panicles  5-8  in.  long ;  fls.  varying  from  flesh- 
color  to  scarlet  :  fr.  with  small  prickles.  B.K.  1006. 
L.B.C.  13:1242.  F.S.  2229-30.  —  Many  garden  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  shades  in  coloring,  and  one  with 
double  fls.  Commonly  planted  in  parks  and  on  road- 
sides. Handsome  and  desirable. 

DB.  Pttah  4.  white  or  pale  rose-colored  ;  calyx  t •lipped; 
stamens  7-0:  fr.  pear-shaped ,  smooth.  {Calothyrsus.) 
Californica,  Nutt.  Tree  with  broad  top,  30-40  ft.: 
leaflets  5-7,  petioled.  oblong-lanceolate,  cuneate  or  ob- 
tuse at  the  base,  sharply  serrate,  smooth:  panicles  3-8 
In.  long,  rather  dense.  Calif.  B.M.  5077.  R.H.  1855,  p. 
150.  Gn.  49,  pp.  490, 492.   S.S.  2:71,  ?2.  F.S.  13:1312. 

AA.    Winter-buds  not  resinous ;    claws  mostly  longer 
than  the  5-toothed  calyx. 
B.  Petals  4,  yellow  to  scarlet;  stamens  included  or 
somewhat  exserted  :  leaflets  petioled.  (Pavia.) 
glabra.  Willd.  <-*,'.  Ohioinsis,  Michx.  Pavia  glabra, 
Spach.  P.  pdllida,  Spach.).  Small  tree  15-30  ft. :  leaf- 
lets 5,  oval  or  cuneate-obovate,  finely  serrate,  smooth : 
panicles  5-6  in.  long ;  fls.  greenish  vellow  ;  claws  as 
long  aa  the  calyx;  stamens  exserted :  fr.  echinate.  May. 
N.Amer.  B.R.24:51.  8.S.2:67,68.  Var. Br&rftU, Robins. 
(A .  argikta,  Buckl. )  Shrub:  leaflets  6-7,  obovate-lanceo- 
late,  unequally  serrate. 


43.  Opening  loli^je  ol  jEaculu. 


oeUndrm,  Marsh.  [JB.  fliva,  Alt.  lutea,  Wangh. 
Pdrio  lutea,  Poir.).  Largo  tree,  40-90  ft.:  leaflets  5, 
oblong-obovate  or  elliptical,  cuneate,  equally  serrate, 
smooth  or  pubescent  beneath  :  panicles  4-6  In.  long; 
petals  yellow,  very  dissimilar;  stamens  7,  shorter  than 
the  petals  :  fr.  smooth.  Mav-June.  N.  Amer.  L.B.C. 
13:1280.  8.  8.  2:69,70.  Var.  discolor  (var.  hybrida, 
Sarg.  A.  tldva,  vnr.  purpurdscrns,  Orny.  A.  discolor,  •' 
Pursh.  A.  Miehnuxi,  Hort.).  Lvs.  tomentose  beneath: 
fls.  red  or  purple.  B.R.  310.  An-intfe-medlate  form  Is 
^.ncyWcta.Liadl.  B.R.  1009.  r 

•  '  A 
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r.DiPp.(.«.o<-/rf»draxPd!  ia.  Piria  h$brida, 
Spach.  .K.  or  P.  /,i)om",  Hon.).  Intermediate  between 

A.  octandra  and  A  .  Pa  via .  Lvs.  pubescent  beneath:  lis. 
yellow,  tinged  with  red  or  nearly  red. 

PavU,  Linn.  (Paria  ribra,  Polr.  P.  Michauzi, 
Spach.).  Shrub  or  small  tree,  4-20  ft.:  leaflet h  oblong 
or  elliptical,  acute  at  both  emit,  flnely  serrate,  smooth 
or  pubescent  beneath  :  panicles  4-7  In.  long,  loose  ;  fls. 
purplish  to  dark  red  ;  petals  very  dissimilar  ;  stamens 
mostly  8,  nearly  as  long  as  the  petals  :  fr.  smooth. 
Mav-Junc.  N.  Amer.  B.R.  993.  L.B.C.  13:1257.  Var. 
htimilis  {A.  humilit,  I/odd.).  Low  shrub,  2-4  ft.: 
leaflet"  coarsely  and  unequally  serrate,  tomentose  be- 
neath :   lis.  red',  tinged  with  yellow  ;  calyx  dark  red. 

B.  R.  1018.—  Many  garden  forms,  as  var.  carnea,  Hort. 
Fls.  flesh  -colored.  Var.  ktroeanguinea,  Hort.  Kls.  very 
dark  red.  Var.  Whltleyi.  Hort.  Fls.  brilliant  red.  Var. 

i  Hort.  ( P.  piimila,  var.  pdndula,  Hort. ).  Dwarf 
ith  pendulous  branches  :  lvs.  smooth.  Some 
I  with  variegated  lvs. 
nu.  FU.  pure  white,  small ;  petals  4-5  ;  stamens  more 
than  twice  as  long  a*  the  petals.  (JUaerothyrsus.) 
parvifldra,  Walt.  maeroitachya,  Mjchx.  Pdvia 

Alba,  Poir.).  Shrub,  3-10  ft.:  leaflets  5-7,  elliptical  or 
oblong-ovate,  nearly  sessile,  flnely  serrate,  pubescent 
beneath  :  panicles  8-16  in.  long,  narrow  ;  fr.  smooth. 
July-Aug.  S.  states.  B.  M.  2118.  Ong.  7:81.  — Ono  of 
the  handsomest  plants  for  a  lawn  clump. 


JE  Chinensis.  Bunge.  Allied  to  A.  turMnntn.  leaflets  dis- 
tinctly petioled.  rounded  at  the  base,  China.— JE.  Indiea, 
Colebr.  Fls.  similar  to. fi.  Hipporastanum:  lvs.  nbovate-laneeo- 
late. distinctly  petioled,  smooth.  Uimal.  li.M.  5117.— .E.l'arryi, 
Oray.  Similar  to  A.  California.  I>eaflets  small,  olxivate.  ca- 
Descent  tomentose  beneath:  calyx  Mobed.  Calif.  U,F.3:3Jo. 


STHIOHfiXA  [aitko,  scorch,  and  u.-...e..., 
probably  referring  to  appearance  of  stamens).  Cmelr- 
tree.  Dwarf  shrubs  for  the  hardy  herbaceous  border  or 
roekerv.  Less  common  than  Iberi.s.  The  genus  differs 
from  Ihcris  in  having  all  its  petals  equal,  and  from  Le- 
pidium  in  having  its  four  stamens  longer,  winged  and 
toothed.  Fls.  various  shades  of  pink  and  purple.  W.  B. 
Hemstey,  In  (In.  9,  pp.  108,  109. 

They  dislike  a  moist  or  stiff  soil  or  shady  places;  but 
In  light,  sandy  loam,  on  dry  and  sunny  slopes,  they  are 
compact  and  branchy,  and  when  once  fairly  established 
will  last  for  many  successive  years  without  replanting  or 
renewal,  while  under  the  opposite  conditions  the  plants 
grow  feeble  and  lanky,  and  may  die  after  a  year  or  two. 
They  keep  fully  as  well  as  the  Candytufts  in  water,  and 
can  be  cut  with  longer  and  straighter  stems,  l'rop.  by 
in  spring  or  bv  cuttings  in  summer  ;  annual  and 
1  kinds  by  seeds.  j.  B.  KELLZB. 

DC.  (Ibfris  jncduda,  Sehott  &  Kotschy). 
lerous,  thick,  4-6  In.  high  :  lvs.  crowded, 
short,  nerveless,  linear  or  linear-oblong,  acute  or  obtuse : 
fls.  smaller  and  later  than  in  the  next,  In  dense,  short, 
rounded  racemes.  Chalky  summits  of  Lebanon  and 
Taurus.  B.M.  5952.-Good  for  edging.  A.  pulehillum 
was  sold  under  this  name  for  many  years. 

grandifldram,  Bolss.  &  Hohen.  Branches  11'  ft.: 
lvs.  usually  longer  than  in  A.  coridilulium,  more  linear 
ami  more  acute:  fls.  as  large  as  those  of  Arabis  alpina, 
in  slender,  elongated  racemes;  petals  4  times  as  long  as 
the  sepals.  Persia.  On.  9:5. 

Perticum,  Hort.  Stout,  erect,  shrubby,  dwarf.  Fls. 
deep  rose.  Best  of  dwarfs.  Int.  1892,  by  J. W.  Manning. 

pukhellum,  Bolss.  &  Huet.  Similar  to  A.  coridifolium, 
but  more  diffuse  and  trailing.  Kls.  smaller  and  brighter- 
colored;  petals  2%  times  as  long  as  the  sepals.  Persia. 
On.  25:436.  W_  M> 

AOALVfLA  {agalma,  ornament,  and  /<>(,'. .  wood;  an 
ornament  to  the  woods  in  which  they  grow  wild).  Oes- 
nerAeea?.  Tender  climbers  from  Java,  which  may  bo 
grown  in  a  basket  like  <£schynanthus. 

A .  lnnoUtyla.Ca.rr.,  Is  considered  a  synonym  of  the  next.  R.H. 
IOTA:  Zlu.—A.stamtnea.  Hluirte.  St.  rooting  from  the  lower  sur- 
face: lvs.  alternate,  with  an  abortive  one  opposite  the  base  of 
each  :  petioles  4-S  In.  long  :  blade  as  long,  ovate,  serrate  :  In 
luree  a»lllnry  sessile  fa»,  lrle.  of  12-14 ;  stamens  exserted.  B.  M. 
6747.  P.M.  15:73.  F.S.  4:350. 


AOANlSIA  (Greek  aganos,  desirable).  A  small  t 
of  tropical  American  epiphytal  orchids,  little  cult.  In  N. 
Amer.  Botanlcally  allied  to  Warrea  and  Zygopetalum. 
Need  a  humid  atmosphere.  Orown  on  blocks  in  high 
temp.  Prop,  by  dividing  pseudobulbs. 

tricolor,  N.  E.  Brown.  Fls.  In  a  raceme;  sepals  whit- 
ish; petals  light  blue;  lip  in  the  form  of  a  saddle,  marked 
with  orange-brown.  S.  Amer. 

pulchella,  Lindl.  Fls.  white,  blotched  yellow  on  the 
Hp,  in  a  racemose  spike  from  the  base  of  the  bulb. 
8.  Amer. 

The  above  species  are  the  only  ones  known  to  have  been  offered 
in  the  Amer.  trade.  Thereare5or6others.  .1  earriUca,  Reichb.  f. 
Fls.  in  axillary  peduncles,  blue-blotched,  the  Hp  bristled.  Bra*. 
-.1.  cyanra,  Benth.  &  Hook,  (not  Reichb.,  which—/ 
cyaneal.  Much  like  A.  tricolor,  the  lip  bine  and  undnh 
tip.  B.R.  1*45:  28,  as  Warrea  cinerea,  Lindl.;  also,  W 
Lindl.  (see  Kolfe.,U.C.  111. 0.  p.4V2). 

AUAPANTHUB  [agape,  love,  and  an/Aon,  flower).  Lil- 
ideet*.  Conservator)-  plants,  with  tuberous  rootstocks, 
tall  simple  scape,  and  2-braeted  umbel  of  handsome  fls. : 
perianth  with  6  wide-spreading  divisions,  nearly  regu- 
lar: pod  many-seeded;  seeds  flat,  winged  above:  foliage 
evergreen. 

In  this  country,  Agapanthnses  are  usually  grown  in 
tubs  (the  roots  are  apt  to  burst  pots),  and  are  flowered 
in  late  spring  or  early  summer  in  the  conservatory,  win- 
dow garden,  or  living  room.  The  plant  is  kept  dormant 
during  winter,  as  In  a  frame  or  light  cellar,  only  enough 
life  being  maintained  to  prevent  the  lvs.  from  falling  (the 
var.  albidus  usually  loses  its  leaves).  When  in  bloom, 
give  abundance  of  water.  Plants  will  bloom  many  years 
if  given  a  large  enough  tub,  not  allowed  to  become  over- 
crowded in  the  tub,  and  supplied  with  manure  water, 
sending  up  manv  clusters  each  year.  Good  results  can 
"  i  be  obtained  in  single  pots.  It  forces  well.  If  kept 
:  until  spring,  they  may  be  bedded  in  the  open, 
or  massed  in  vases,  for  summer  bloom.  Prop,  by  divid- 
ing the  roots  (and  rarely  by  seeds).  Old  roots  break  up 
more  easily  if  aoaked  in  water  a  few  hours.  When  dor- 
mant, the  plant  will  stand  a  few  degrees  -  usually  10°  or 
less— of  frost. 

nmbeUatui,  L'Her.  ArairAN  Lilt.  Lilt  or  the  Nile. 
Fig.  44.   Lvs.  2  ft.  long  and  numerous,  thick,  narrow: 


44.  Agapanthus  umbcllalua. 

scape  rising  2-3  ft.  from  the  leaf-rosette,  bearing  an  um- 
bel of  20—50  handsome  blue  fls. ;  perianth  funnel-shaped, 
with  a  short  tube.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  B.M.  500.— One 
of  the  best  known  of  half -hardy  liliaceous 
are  white-flowered  varieties  (the  best  kni 
1;  dwarfs,  as 
blue  lis. ;  gia 
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and  «  •  iti  till.)  ,wirb  scape  4  ft.  high;  doublc-fld.  variety; 
variegated-lvd.  varieties,  a*  vnr.  aureus  and  var.  varfe- 

gatuz ;  var.  Lclchtlinil,  a       ip  -trussed  blue  form  ; 

L.  H.  B. 


M H  Jt  A  f*00 Ml  . 

AGATH.SA.  See»/iW«. 

kQA.TKU(agathiM,  glome;  the  fls.  In  clusters).  Tender 
Australian  conifers,  allied  to  Araurnria,  yielding  Dam- 
mar resin.   Cones  axillary,  globular  or  short. 

robust*.  Hook.  (Ddmmara  robinia,  C.  Moore). 
Branches  somewhat  verticillate,  horizontal  :  Ivs.  broad, 
oval-lanceolate,  obtuse:  tree  reaching- 130  feet  in  Austral. 
-Cult,  in  Calif. 


Agave  Americana,  as  commonly  grown  In  greenhouses.  been 


AGAVE  (Greek,  agauan,  admirable).  A tuarytlid beta. 
Important  decorative  and  economic  plants  from  hot 
American  deserts,  the  most  familiar  of  which  is  A . 
Amtrieana,  the  America*  Ckntcky  Plant.  St.  short 
or  wanting  :  lvs.  mostly  in  a  close  rosette,  mostly  stiff 
and  more  or  leas  fleshy,  persisting  from  year  to  year,  the 
margins  mostly  armed  with  teeth  and  the  apex  tipped 
with  a  more  or  less  pungent  spine  :  lis.  In  spikes  or 
panicles ;  perianth  6-parted,  more  or  less  funnel-shaped ; 
stamens  6,  mostly  long-exserted  ;  style  1  ;  ovary  Infe- 
rior, 3-cclled  ;  seeds  numerous,  flat,  thin,  triangular, 
black.  Some  species  flower  but  once  and  die,  others  oc- 
"  ,  while  others  flower  from  year  to  year.  The 
is  about  130,  although  more  than  325 
cd.  One  of  the  largest  collections  is 
at  Kew,  where  there  are  85  named  species.  The  largest 
collections  in  the  United  States  are  at  the  Botanical 
Garden  of  Washington  and  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gar- 
den, where  there  are  about  75  species  each.  Amateurs 
often  cultivate  a  greater  number  of  species  than  are  de- 
scribed in  this  account.  Agaves  are  essentially  fanciers' 
or  amateurs'  plants.  This  noble  group  of  plants  has 
never  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  yet  no  ge- 
nus of  plants  in  America  furnishes  so  many  suitable 
decorative  plants.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  places  it  next  to 
the  palm  and  aloe,  but  the  former  is  a  great  family  of 
1,100  species.  Wlille  In  the  United  States  we  think  of 
the  Agaves  only  as  decorative  plants,  yet  in  Mexico, 
their  native  home,  they  are  the  most  useful  of  plants. 
Many  species  furnish  flber,  others  soap,  while  still 
others  produce  the  two  great  Mexican  drinks,  Pulque 
and  Jfrtml.  Pulque,  which  is  a  fermented  drink,  is  ob- 
tained from  several  species,  especially  A.  atrorirrnt. 
Mescal,  which  is  a  distilled  drink.  Is  usually  not  ob- 
tained from  the  same  species  as  Pulque,  although  there 
is  a  general  belief  to  the  contrary.  The  species  from 
which  is  made  most  of  the  Mescal  used  in  Mexico  is 
nnknown.  The  species  vary-  so  much  in  size  and  form 
that  they  can  be  used  in  a  great  many  ways.  Some  of 
the  smaller  species  are  suitable  for  the  house,  and  even 
some  of  the  larger  species  are  so  used.  The  larger  spe- 
cies are  well  adapted  for  vases  in  large  gardens  ami 
grounds,  along  walks,  terraces,  etc.  These  plants,  com- 
ing, as  they  do,  from  arid  or  even  desert  regions,  where 


they  have  a  bard  struggle  to  exist,  can  be  grown  with 
little  or  no  care,  but  they  respond  very  quickly  to  good 
treatment.  The  species  are  propagated"  in  various  ways: 
some  produre  suckers  at  the  base  or  even  underground 
shoots  ;  others  give  off  buds  from  the  stem,  which  fall 
oft*  and  take  root,  or  may  be  detached  and  planted  ; 
while  not  a  few  produce  bulblets  In  the  flower-clusters, 
and  sometimes  in  great  abundance,  while  all  may  be 
produced  from  seed.  But  as  most  of  the  species  flower 
only  after  a  long  interval,  and  many  have  not  yet  been 
known  to  flower  in  cultivation,  this  latter  means  of 
propagation  can  not  be  relied  upon.  In  cultivation, 
fruit  Is  set  very  sparingly  or  not  at  all  without  artificial 
pollination,  although  this  can  be  accomplished  with 
very  little  trouble.  Monograph  by  J.  G.  Baker, 
rylHJe*,  18*8.  j.  N.  l 

None  of  the  Agaves  are  at  all  difficult  to  grow.  The 
soil  should  bo  principally  loam  and  sand,  and  If  any  vege- 
table soil  be  given  It  should  be  in  small  quantities.  Good 
drainage  and  firm  potting  are  necessary.  To  grow  small 
plants  of  the  large-leaved  kinds  into  good-sized  specimens 
quickly,  they  should  be  plunged  out  in  a  sunny  spot  In 
spring,  taking  care  that  the  pots  are  large  enough  so  that 
they  will  not  require  repotting  in  the  fall.  Nearly  all  of 
the  large-growing  kinds  are  easily  increased  from  suck- 
ers, which,  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  pot-bound  con- 
dition, are  produced  very  readily.  They  should  only  bo 
taken  off  from  the  parent  plant  when  furnished  with  suf- 
ficient roots  to  give  them  a  start.  Some  kinds  are  raised 
only  from  seeds, which,  when  freshly  gathered,  germinate 
In  a  few  weeks.  Cuit.  uy  q.  w  Ouvf.ii. 

The  classification  of  the  Agaves  is  a  very  difficult  one. 
This  Is  partially  owing  to  the  great  numlter  of  species, 
to  the  difficulty  of  preserving  study  material,  and  to  the 
inf  requcney  of  flowering  In  many  spe- 
cies. In  fact,  many  species  have  never 
known  to  flower.  The  most 
usable  characters  for  classification 
are  to  be  found  In  the  leaves,  and, 
although  such  an  arrangement  is 
more  or  less  artificial,  It  Is  certainly 
the  most  satisfactory  in  naming  a 
collection.    From  a  botanical  point 


of  view,  however,  the  muui™™™ 
shows  the  true  relationship  of  the 
species.    In  this  way  the  genus  is 
usually  divided  into  three  groups  or 
subgenera.    These  are  :   First,  the 
Kuagave,  having  a  paniculate  in- 
florescence,   with    candelabra  -  like 
branches.   Second,  the  Littaa,  hav- 
ing a  dense  spike  of  flowers.  (The 
section  Littaa  has  been  considered 
by  some  a  good  genus,  but  It  seems 
to  connect   with   the  first  section 
through  certain  species.)  The  third 
section,  Maufrrda,  is  very  different 
from  the  above,  and  is  considered  by 
the  writer  as  a  distinct  generic  tvpe, 
although  treated  here  In  accordance 
with  general  usage.   Manfredas  are 
all  herbaceous,  appearing  each  year 
from  a  bulbous  base,  the  lvs. 
are  soft  and  weak,  dying  down 
annually,  while  the  inflores- 
cence is  a  slender  open  spike, 
with  solitary  fls.  from  the  axils 
of  bracts. 

The  following  Agaves  are 
here  described  :  albicans,  No. 
30;  Americana,  1;  Amurrn- 
jijjf ,  27  ;  anguMtifotia ,  3  ;  ap- 
plnnata,  7  ;  atrovirens,  5;  at- 
tenuate, 1!)  ;  Brautarnei,  28  J 
Botteri,  29 ;  brachystaehys, 
40  ;  Candtlabrvm,  3  ;  t'clsii, 
31 ;  roarflata,  5;  cochlear!*,  0;  dasyllrioldes,  36  ; 
Horn,  32;  Desertl,  10;  echinoldes,  34  ;  Elemeetiana,  20  ; 
tntifortni*,  34  ;  fllifera,  13;  geminiflora,  16;  Gilbeyl, 
26;  glnurmrmt,  19;  hctcracantha,  22 ;  horrida,  26; 
ixtlioidtx,3  ;  Kerchovel,  28  ;  Kochlt,  27  ;  latimima,  5  ; 
L/echegullla,  23;  Lthmanni,  5  ;  macracantha,  8  ; 
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late,  39  ;  maculosa,  38  ;  Mexican*.  2  ;  mtcracantha,  33  ; 
mitiit,  33;  mitratformis,  5;  Kissoni.  'Jo;  potatorum ,  II; 
Potosina,4l;  Pringlei,  4;  recurva,  34;  liichardsii,  34; 
rigida,  3;  rigidis»ima,2H;  Salmiana,  5;  schidigcra,  14; 
Seolymus,  11;  Sehottii,  18;  Shawii,  9;  Sisalana,  3;  » tri- 
als, :U  ;  strieta,34  ;  Taylori,  1?  ;  7'huacanensis,  5  ;  uni- 
vlttata,2l;  Utahensis,  12;  vestita,  1*>;  Victorias-Reginar, 
24;  Virginiea,  37;  xylouacantha,  27;  yucea?foIia,  35. 

A.  foliage  persisting  from  year  to  year:  inflorescence 

dense,  many-fid.:  plants  flowering  after  a  more 
or  lete  long  interval,  often  but  onet,  in  others 
occasionally. 

B.  Intloresence  a  compact  panicle;  fls.  borne  in  clusters 
near  the  ends  of  horisoutal  branches.  (Kuagave.) 

1.  Americana,  Linn.  Common  CeSTCBT  Plant.  Flga. 
45,  46.  Plants  becoming  very  large  :  lvs.  40-54),  either 
straight  or  the  tip*  recurved:  the  margin  scalloped  be- 
tween the  sharp  teeth:  fl.  3  in.  long,  yellow.  The  most 
common  species  In  cult.  A.F.  7:503.  (In.  12,  p.  397. 
G.C.  111.  19: 17.  On.  4",  p.  59.  P.E.  10:595.  Trop.  Amer. 
Several  varieties,  of  which  var.  plot*,  var.  variegatm  (B. 
M.  3654)  and  var.  recurvata  are  the  boot  known.  — Some 
forms  have  lvs.  striped,  and  others  bordered  wtthYellow. 
This  species  is  the  one  which  is  commonly  grown  as  a  tub 
plant  by  florists,  being  used  out-of-doors  in  the  summer 
for  lawn  and  porch  decoration. 

2.  Mexicina.  I  .am.  Plants  becoming  very  large  :  lvs. 
20-30;  similar  to  A.  Americana.  Common  In  Eu.  Int. 
about  1H17,  from  Mex.  G.C.  II.  19: Hit. 

3.  rigid*.  Miller.  St,  wanting  or  sometimes  4  ft.  long: 
lvs.  thin,  narrow,  elongated;  the  margin  either  smooth 
or  toothed.  S.  Mex.  Perhaps  more  than  one  species  In- 
cluded under  this  name.  A.  angnstifdlia.  Haw.,  seems 
to  belong  here.  P.M.  5»93,  as  A .  irllio\des.   Gng.  S:  89. 

Var.  elongate,  Baker  (A.  Candtlabrum,  Todaro).  St. 
much  elongated. 

Var.  Blsalana,  Engelm.  Sisal  Hcitr.  Margin  of  the 
lvs.  entire.  Yucatan.  Naturalized  on  Fla.  keys.  — Rec- 
nmmended  for  cult,  on  a  large  scale  in  certain  cheap 
lands  of  Fla.  largely  grown  in  Yucatan  as  a  fiber  plant, 
the  fiber  being  exported  to  1*.  S.  and  used  In  making 
cheap  cordage. 

4.  Pringlei,  Engelm.  Lvs.  sword-like,  very  stiff,  18 
In.  or  less  long,  narrowed  from  near  the  base  to  the 
sharp  tip.  the  margin  with  small,  h<H>ked,  brown  prick- 
les:  il.  1  %in.  long,  yellow.  Lower  Calif. 

5.  atrovirens,  Karw.(.4.  7si<firo»i/»ijii»,  Ksrw.  A. Sal- 
miana, Otto).  Often  atlainitig  a  great  sixe:  Irs.  few, 
10-30,  becoming  9  In.  broad  and  7-9  ft.  long,  very  thick 
at  base  and  glaucous  throughout,  tipped  with  a  stout 
spine;  the  upn«-r  part  of  the  margin  horny:  fl.  4  In. 
Ion*,  Mex.  G.C.  II.  8: 177. -Several  species  have  passed 
under  this  name. 

Var.  latlaiima  (A.  latlsnima,  coarrli\ta.  IJhmanni, 
and  mitroyfirmis,  .taeobl).  Lvs.  broader,  oblong-spatu- 
late  (8-9  In.  broad  above  the  middle). 

0.  cochlsarii,  Jacobi.  PfLQre  Plant  of  W.  Mex. 
Very  similar  to  the  above,  but  lvs.  longer  and  a  foot 
wide,  not  glaucous.  Int.  about  1HG7,  but  rare  in  col- 
lection*. 

7.  applanate,  Lera.  Stemless :  lvs.  sometimes  150, 
3-3Hrin.  broad,  stiff  and  glaucous,  with  long,  pungent 
end  spine:  11.3  in.  long,  greenish  yellow. -A  beautiful 
species  from  Mex.  Int.  aliout  ISti2. 

8.  macracantha,  Zucc.  Small,  stemless,  compact:  lvs. 
about  50.  a  foot  long,  very  stiff  and  pungent,  glaucous: 
fls.  in  a  lax  raceme.  Int.  about  IKiO,  from  central  Mex. 
G.C.  II.  8:117. 

9.  Bhawii,  Engelm.  Stemless  :  lvs.  50-60  or  even 
more,  oblong-spalutate,  8-10  in.  long,  dull  green  and 
slightly  glaucous,  with  a  brown  tip-snine  an  inch  long, 
the  edge  with  upturned  brown  teeth  'Sin.  or  less  long: 
fls.  3-3Hin.  long,  greenish  vellow.  S.  Cal.  Int.  al>out 
1875. 

10  Dstertl,  Engelm.  Stemless  :  lvs.  few,  in  a  rosette, 
oblanceolate,  a  foot  or  less  long,  deep  concave  above, 
very  glaucous,  tip-spined,  the  lower  half  of  the  blade 
with  hooked  prickles  :  fl.  yellow,  2  Id.  or  less  long.  S. 
Cal.  Int.  about  1875. 


11.  Bcdlymus,  Karw.  Lvs.  20-40.  9-18  in.  long.  3-6  In. 
wide,  glaucous;  the  margin  indented  between  the  teeth: 
fl.  2-3  in.  long,  yellowish.  Mex.  Gn.  12,  p.  397.  Int. 
about  1880. —  Said  to  be  common,  with  several  varieties. 
A .  potatorum,  Zucc.,  may  be  only  •  form  of  the  above. 

12.  Utahensis,  Engelm.  Stemless  :  lvs.  sword-like,  1 
ft.  or  less  long,  thick  and  rigid,  the  sharp  tip-spine  an 
Inch  long,  the  margin  with  triangular  teeth,  glaucous: 
fl.  an  inch  long.  Utah  and  Arix. 

BB.  Inflorescence  a  dense,  cylindrical  spike;  fls.  usu- 
ally borne  in  ttroi.  {Littwa.) 
C.  Margins  of  lvs.  not  toothed. 
D.  Lvs.  linear,  stiff,  smooth,  with  the  margins  splitting 
off  into  fine  threads. 

13.  liUlen,  Salm-Dyck.  Plant  small,  compact,  about 

1  ft.  in  diara. :  lvs.  about  100,  linear,  stiff,  9  or  10  In.  in 
diam.,  light  green  in  color,  with  a  very  pungent  tip:  II. 

2  In.  long,  brownish:  stalk  5-8  ft.  long.  Mex.  G.C.  III. 

21:  1G7.    l.H.  7:  243.- 
veral  species  arc  often 
lections  un- 

schidigera,  Lera. 
to 

above,  but  with 
what  broader  lvs.  and 
the  margin  splitting  off 
into  white  ribbons.  Mex. 
B.  M.  6641. -Frequently 
flowers  in  cult. 


15.  vestita.  Watson,  also  of  thetype  of  A.  filifera,  is  a 
very  recently  described  and  introduced  species.  Lvs. 
more  bronzy  than  that  species.  Mex.  table  lands.  A.G 
1892:  <i09.  —  It  deserves  a  place  lu  any  large  Agave  col- 
lection. 

IB.  geminifldra,  Ker-Oawl.  ( Bonapdrtea  jincta. 
Haw.  I.  Lvs.  often  2(10-300,  narrowly  linear,  somewhat 
recurred,  I  Vi-2  ft.  long,  somewhat  convex  on  both 
sides:  Dower  slalk  sometimes  25  ft.  long.  Mexico, where 
it  grows  commonly  along  streams.  B.R.  1145.  F.S.  7, 
p.  <i.  —  Very  common. 

17.  Taylori,  Hort.  A  garden  hybrid  of  .4  .  geminiflora 
and  A.  densiflora  Is  often  seen  in  cult.  Mn.  7:111. 
G.C.  II.  8:  621. 

18.  8ch6ttii,  Engelm.  (A.  gemniflora  var.  Sonera-, 
Torr.).  Stemless  :  lvs.  linev,  1  ft.  or  less  long  and  only 
%  in.  broad,  flat  or  coneaTc,  very  rigid,  sharp-tipped, 
the  margin  usually  with  white  threads:  fls.  ISIa.  long 
S.Arii.  B.M.7567\ 
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DD.  Lrs.  broad  and  fleshy. 

19.  attenuata,  Salm-Dyck  (.1.  glaucfsctns,  Hook.). 
Fig*.  47—49.  St.  4-5  ft.,  crowned  by  a  great  mass  of  lvs., 
sometimes 6  ft.  in  ilium. :  lvs.  About  20,  2-3  ft.  long,  6-8 
In.  broad  at  the  widest  point,  very  glaucous  on  both 
sides:  fl.-spike5  ft.  long;  11.  2  In.  long,  greenish  yellow. 
G.F.  10:  95.  O.C.1I,  2:  218,  223.  G.C.  III.  17:  455.  457. 
B.M.  5333.  Gn.  51, p.  407.-Thia  la  one  of  the  most  ma- 
lesticof  the  Agaves.  It  has  flowered  only  twice  in  the 
United  States, -in  the  Washington  botanical  Garden,  in 
1897  and  1898. 

20.  Elemoetiana,  Koch.  Very  near  the  above,  but 
stemless:  lvs.  about  25,  1H-2  ft.  long,  4S-6  in.  wide  ; 
pale.  B.M.  7027.  G.C.  II.  8:749. -A  var.  tubdentit*  Is 

cc.  Margins  of  lrs.  more  or  U»*  toothed, 
v.  Border  of  Irs.  horny  throughout. 

21.  nnivitttU,  Haw.  Stemless:  lvs.  about  50,  rigid, 

2-2K  ft.  long,  dark  green 
except  a  pair  band  down 
the  center:  fls.  vellowish. 
Mex.  B.  M.  6655.  -  Int. 
about  1830. 

22.  heteracanttia.  Zucc. 
Very  common.  Forms  seen 
in  collections  show  a  very 
polymorphous  species. 
Stemless  :  lvs.  about  20, 
with  a  pale  band  down  the 
center;  teeth  widely  sepa- 
rated, never  banded,  12  In. 
long,  2  in.  broad.  Mex.— 
Numerous  varieties.  Int. 
1862. 

23.  Lechegullla,  Torr. 
Rather  common  in  collec- 
tions, but  usually  passing 
as  A  .  he teracantha.  Seem- 
ingly a  good  species, 
though  referred  by  Baker 
to  A.  hrteracantha.  Lvs. 
not  banded,  and  spine  very 
long.  W.  Tex.  and  N.  Mcx. 

24.  Victorias  -  Begins, 

Moore.  Steraless  :  lvs. 
sometimes  200,  very  compact,  rigid,  6-8  in.  long,  \  %  in. 
broad,  the  margin  and  bands  on  the  back  while,  obtuse 
at  apex,  tipped  with  a  small  spine.  Mex.  Gn.  8,  p.  351. 
G.C.  II.  4:485;  11.18:841.  I.H.28:413.-A  very  remarkable 
species.  Int.  In  1872,  but  now  seen  in  all  collections.  Prob- 
ably more  cult,  than  any  other  kind  excepts.  Americana. 

25.  Nlssoni.  Baker.  A  small  species  usually  growing 
In  clumps :  especially  desirable  for  large  vases.  Lvs.  ,V6 
In.  long,  with  a  pale  band  down  the  center.  Mex. -Not 
known  to  have  flowered. 

26.  hOrrida,  Lem.  Stemless  :  lvs.  about  40,  compact, 
rigid,  with  a  very  stout  end  spine,  not  striped :  fls.  nearly 
2  in.  long,  yellowish.  Mex.  B.M.  Coll.— Many  forms. 

Var.  Gilbeyi.  Baker.  Lvs.  with  a  pale  stripe  down  the 
center.  Q.C.  1-  33:1305.  Gt.  1874,  p.  84. 

27.  xylonacantha, Salm-Dyck.  Stout-stemmed:  lvs. 20 
or  less,  sword-like,  3  ft.  or  less  long,  with  a  sharp  brown 
point,  slightly  glaucous  green,  with  a  few  darker  green 
lines  on  the  back,  the  margin  with  a  few  large  teeth :  fls. 
IKln.  or  less  long,  greenish  yellow.  Mex.  B.M.  5GG0. 
G.C.  II.  7:  523.- A.  Amurinsls  and  -4.  Kochii,  Jacobi, 
are  forms  of  this  species. 

28.  Kerchovei,  Lem.  (.1.  Beauedmei,  Lem.  A.  rigid- 
(stima,  Jacobi).  Stemless:  lvs.  20-30,  sword-like,  a  foot 
or  less  long,  rigid,  dull  green  with  a  pale  central  band 
above,  not  dark-lined  below,  with  lanceolate  curved 
teeth  :  fls.  lViin.  long.  Mex.  G.C.  II.  7:523.—  Many 
forma,  as  diplacantha.  macrodonta,  pectinat*, 

DD.  Border  of  Irs.  not  horny. 
E.   Lrs.  oblong,  trith  small  teeth. 

29.  Bo tteri .  Baker.  Stemless :  lvs.  50, 2  ft.  long,  broad, 
pale  green;  triangular  teeth  on  margin,  crowded  and 
black.  Mex.  B.M.  6248. -A  very  beautiful  speciea. 


Flowers  of  Acavs 
attenuata. 


30.  albicans,  Jacobi.  Stemless:  lvs.  about  30,  in  a  dense 
cluster,  15  in.  or  so  long,  3-3Xin.  wide,  tapering  to  a 
weak  spine,  glaucous  on  both  sides,  the  margin  lined 
with  small  black  teeth:  spike  of  fls.  about  15  In.  long; 
fls.  yellowish.  Mex.  B.M.  7207.  G.C.  II.  8:717.  — This  is 
one  of  the  smaller  Agaves.  It  does  not  die  down  after 
flowering.  A  form  with  variegated  lvs. 

31.  Cslsil,  nook.(vl.Crf*id»ui,  Jacobi).  Stemless:  lvs. 
20-30,  oblong-spatulate,  2  ft.  or  less  long,  not  strongly 
spine-tipped,  the  marginal  lanceolate  spines  unequal, 
glaucous:  fls.  2  In.  or  less  long,  purplish  green,  the  tube 
very  short.  Mex.  B.M.  4934. 

32.  densiflora.  Hook.  Stemless:  lvs.  30-40,  oblanceo- 
latc-spatulate,  3  ft.  or  less  long,  glaucous  when  young 
but  becoming  green,  the  end-spine  Sin.  long,  the  mar* 
ginal  deltoid  prickles  1  line  or  less  long  :  fls.  2  In.  or 
less  long,  greenish  brown.  Mex.  B.M.  5006. 

33.  mitia,  Salm-Dyck.  Short-stemmed:  lvs.  30,  oblan- 
ceolate,  15  in.  or  less  long,  3  in.  at  broadest  part,  tip- 
spine  weak,  the  teeth  very  small  and  green  or  only  ob- 
scurely brown-tipped,  green  :  fls.  2  in.  long.  Mex.-4. 
mUracdntha,  Salm-Dyck,  is  very  similar. 

EE.  Lrs.  very  narrow,  weak,  the  surface  mostly  ribbed: 
the  margin  minutely  serrulate 

34.  Striata,  Zucc.  Stemless  or  nearly  so:  lvs.  150-200, 
linear  from  a  wide  base,  25ift.  or  less  long,  scabrous  on 
the  edge,  sharp-tipped,  glaucous-green,  and  ribbed  on 
both  surfaces:  fl.  lHln.  long,  brown-green.  Mex.  B.M. 
4950.  (hilt,  under  several  forms,  as  var.  recurva,  Baker. 
Lvs.  larger  and  more  falcate,  not  sharp-tipped.  Var. 
Strict*.,  Baker  {A.  strirla,  Salm-Dvck).  Dwarf:  lvs. 
very  stiff,  1  ft.  long.  Var.  echinoldes,  Baker  (.4.  echi- 
no)dest  Jacobi.  A.ensiformi*  and  A .  liieha rds it,  Hort. ). 
Dwarf  and  stiff:  lvs.  only  %  ft.  long. 

35.  yuccsjlblla,  DC.  St.  short:  lvs.  20-40,  much  nerved, 
linear  and  recurved,  with  a  pale  center,  entire  or  nearly 
so.  Mex.  B.M.  5213. -Int.  about  1800. 

36.  dasylirioldes,  Jacobi.  Stemle«s  :  lvs.  about  100, 
linear,  stiff,  very'  glaucoux,  serrulate,  finely  striate  ver- 
tically on  both  faces:  fl.  marly  2  in.  long,  vellow.  Mex. 
B.M.  5716. 

aa.  Foliage,  weak  and  tuft,  dying  down  annually:  in- 
florescence a  slmder  open  merme  or  spike:  tt. 
arising  from  true  bulbs.  (Manlrtda.) 

37.  Virginia*,  Linn.  Lvs.  few,  green,  6-20  in.  long, 
spreading,  lanceolate;  pale  greru  or  brown  mottled,  with 
a  narrow  white  and  ncarlv  entire  margin:  Btalk  3—4!  ft. 
high:  fls.  greenish.  S.  states.  B.M.  1157. 

Missouri,  has  spotted  lvs. 

38.  maculosa,  Hook.  Fig.  50.  Basal  lvs.  6-10,  blotched 
with  brown  or  green,  soft  and  fleshy,  somewhat  recurved, 
the  margin  serrulate:  st.  15-25  in.  high,  bearing  a  few 
scattered  lvs.  or  leaf -like  bracts:  fls.  10-25,  nearly  ses- 
sile, 2  in.  long,  purplish;  stamens  a  little  longer  than  the 
segments  of  the  fl.  S.  Tex.  B.M.  5122.- Generally  la- 
belled A.  maculata. 


39.  maculata.  Kegel.  A  ] 
above,  but  a  very  uncertain  species. 
protuberans,  Engelm.  , 

40.  brach^Btachys,  Cav.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  green  with  a 
pale  nearly  entire  edge:  fls.  reddish.  B.R.  25:55.  — Hare 
In  collections,  hut  a  very  important  plant  in  Mexico,  fur- 
nishing much  of  the  "amok- "  of  the  natives. 
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41.  PotOCtBft,  Rob.  &  Greenm.  All  odd  little  species, 
resembUng  very  much  A.  Virginica.  Sometimes  met 
with  under  the  name  of  Dtlpinoa  grarillima. 

The  gardener  may  And  the  following  nunH  (those  marked  • 
at*  or  have  bwn  offered  by  American  dealer*) :  A.  Honticttana. 
Peacock,  la  ranaldered  by  J.O.  Maker  to  be  a  form  of  A.  fcrox  — 
•A.  Hourhri.  Jarabl.  FU.  In  aplkea :  lvs.  obiaiieeolste,  glaucous 
when  youns.  brown-toothed.  Int.  1804.  ti  t'.  III.  1*1:100,  1«7. 
B.M.  ;:>.>  i'un/««,  Baker.  FU.  In  spike*:  lvs.  lanceolate, 

with  very  minute  and  close  teeth.  I*le  of  Martinique.— ".4  cat- 
cidna,  Hort-— *.t.  cktoraeilntka,  Salm-Djek.  Fl».  In  aplke* : 
It*.  oblaneeaiUte,  bright  green.  weak-spincd.  Int.  about  18M.— 
A.  turn, tfi,  Roexl.  Haa  never  fld.  Apparently  rommon  In 
Europe,  with  at  leaat  one  variety.  Lvs.  spatulate.  dark 
repandprlekly.— A  r<ertt/e««rij.HalmDyek.  Uagli 


variety  of  A.  luphantha.— 'A.  CArdtroi/i.  Baker.  Haa  never  lid. 
In  rult.:  lv».  s  word-like,  rigid  and  spreading,  channelled,  spine- 
edged.—  *A.  decipxent.  "Tall-growing:  lvs.  dark  green.  Fla." — 
A.  Snaetmanni,  Treleaae.  A. F.  8:100.— *A.  trulti*f*nt,  Hort. — 
9 A.  firoi.  Koch.  Said  to  be  not  uncommon  In  cult.,  but  it  haa 
never  fld.:  lv*.  slightly  glaucous,  the  brown  teeth  %in.  long. 
O.C.III.9):!B.V-M.FrafirA«i»t<.  «  Large-growl ng.  of  peculiar 
blueeolor."-M.  Gauliniana,  Hort.-M.  OhUsbrrgMii.  Koch. 
Int.  about  1882.  Several  varieties.  Lvs.  glossy  green,  minute- 
toothed.  It  has  never  lid.  Koine  plants  circulated  under  thia 
name  are  A.  prulnoaa.  —  A .  grandidrntdta.  Jacob),  is  a  var.  of  A. 
horrida. —.4 .  OHstaridna.  lfort.  Considered  by  Baker  as  belong- 
ing to  A.  Maximilians.  Lvs.  slightly  glaucous,  with  brown 
prickles.—  *A.  Ilmriqufri,  llaker.  Fls.  in  spikes:  lvs.  lanceo- 
late oblong,  rigid,  brown  edged  and  prickly.  - *A.  UoulMii. 
Jacobi.  Has  never  fld.  in  cult.  Lvs.  oldanecolate.  not  spiny.— 
A.  Jaequinidna.  Schult.  Now  considered  a  variety  of  A.  lurlda. 
Lvs.  oblancxotatc,  very  glaucous,  with  black  prickles.  B.M .  •  7. 
—*A,  Margarita.  "Dwarf,  very  compact  and  prickly.  Lower 
Calif,"— *.4 .  marirwrdta.  Roeil,  Fls.  in  panicles:  lvs.  glaucous, 
repand  prtckly.— *A .  Uttotillo,  "  I'ale  stripe  duvn  the  center  of 
the  leaf :  similar  to  A.  !<erhrgullla.  but  uf  larger  and  stouter 
growth."— 'A .  tnieracdntha.  Kalm-Kyi  k  A  smalT-splned  form  of 
A.  horrlda.-'A .  Wradorentis.  Jacobi.  Fls.  In  panicles:  lvs.  ob- 
laneeolate, the  prickles  very  small.— ».4 .  SUktltii  "Similar  In 
appearance  to  A.  Victoria*  -  Regime,  except  that  It  Is  of  much 
more  robust  growth,  the  lvs.  being  thicker  and  the  white  mark- 
ings on  same  lie! rig  broader  and  more  distinct."  F.E.  7:618. — 
A  Oumrluhrmidna,  Jacobi—  A.  albicans.— 'AJ^lmtri,  Engelm. 
A  beautiful  species  from  Arts,  and  Mex.  Stetnlees:  lvs.  oblaneeo- 
late.  glaucous,  repand-priekly.—  A.  Parryi,  Engelm.  Now  con- 
aide  red  as  a  variety  of  A.  applanata.— *A.  poiyacdnlha.  Haw. 
Fl«.  In  apikea :  lvs.  oblanceolate,  green  when  grown,  brown- 
toothed.  Int.  about  1820.— A.  pruinKta,  Lem  .  see  Uhleabreghtll. 
—•.4.  puUhtrrima.  Hort.— .4.  Rtgtliana,  Jacobi  —  A.  horrida.— 
•.4.  R&bmi.  Hort.— *A.  rupieola,  Revel.  Fls.  In  spikes  :  lvs,  ob- 
lanceolate. bright  Krecn,  Jagged.— *A.  Simaron.  "Resembling 
A.  Americana, hut  ashy  gray  in  color,  and  of  smaller  growth: 
thorns  on  points  of  lvs.  much  longer."  Calif.— A.  Stmnrri.  Hort. 
Same  as  abovef— mA.  ipectabilit. ToAmro.  Lvs.  nearly  300.  lan- 
ceolate, very  glaucous,  brown-toothed— A.  rubuldta,  Hort—  'A. 
nilttotrit,  Hort.— 'J.  Tultinentii,  Hort.— "A.  I'onnVrtctnnrni, 
Jacohl.  Lvs.  oblong  spatulate,  dull  green,  brown  edged  and 
toothed.— A.  Yrrtehntfrltii.  Lem.  I*  usually  considered  a  form 
of  A  Hcolymoa    I.H.  1.'.:  564.-M.  WUdinoii.  Todaro    Lvs.  few. 


.with  .mall  brown  teeth,     j.  N, 

A0DESTIS  (a  mythical  hermaphrodite  monster,  tbe 
genua  being  an  anomalous  one  In  Ita  order).  Phytolac- 
citcttr.  A  monolyplc  genus.  Tender  climbing  shrub  from 
Mex.  Cult,  in  Calif. 

clematldea,  Moc.  &  Sesse.  Lvs.  alternate,  petiolate, 
cordate:  lis.  axillary  or  in  terminal,  branched,  racemose 
eymes,  white,  star-shaped;  sepal*  4;  petals  0. 

AOERATUM  (Greek  for  not  growing  old,  probably 
applied  flrat  to  some  other  plant).  Comp6*Ua.  About 
40  species  of  trap.  Amer.  herbs,  with  opposite  stalked 
lvs.  and  blue  or  white  lis.  In  small  terminal 


Linn,  i  .l .  Mrricdnum,  Sims,  and  Hort.). 
Fig.  51.  Annual  and  pubescent:  lvs.  ovate-deltoid, 
crenate-serrale  :  (Is.  blue  or  white,  or  varying  to  rose. 
Ordinarily  a  rather  loose-growing  plant  a  foot  or  two 
high,  but  there  are  dwarf  and  compart  form*  ;  also  va- 
riegated forms.  Trop.  Amer.  B.M.  2524.— This  is  the 
common  ageratum  of  gardeners  and  florist*.  It  Is  easily 
grown  from  seeds,  sown  In  the  border  where  the  plants 
are  to  stand,  or  started  in  the  house  or  hotbed.  If  the 
plants  are  to  be  used  for  bedding,  they  should  be  placed 
a  foot  or  less  apart.  They  thrive  in  any  garden  soil  and 
exposure.  They  bloom  all  summer ;  and  if  sown  in 
late  summer  or  fall,  they  give  wiuter  bloom  under  glass. 
The  plant  sold  as  A.  contpicunm  Is  an  Eupatorium  ; 
1  as  A.  Latieauxii  is  a  Conoclinium. 

L.H.  B. 


AGLA.IA  (Greek,  spltndor;  from  the  order  and  gen- 
eral appearance).  Mciiactcr.  Tender  tree  from  China, 
with  minute,  yellow,  fragrant  fls.,  said  to  be  used  in  per- 
fuming certain  teas.  Prop,  by  cuttings. 

odorata.  Lour.  Lvs.  alternate,  5-7  pinnate  :  fls.  in  axil- 
lary, branching  panicles.  Cult,  sparingly  in  Calif. 

AOLAOHEafA  (Greek,  bright  thread).  AroXdta.  About 
15  species,  of  trop.  Asia  aud  Africa,  allied  to  Arum, 
Alocasia  and  Oleffenbachla,  and  requiring  essentially 
the  same  treatment  as  those 
beautifully  variegated.  Aglao- 
nema  may  be  divided,  or  cut- 
tings may  be  taken  from 
plants  that  become  too  tall 
and  weak.  In  either  case  the 
cuttings  and  divisions  should 
be  put  into  the  sand-bed  pre- 
vious to  potting,  to  develop 
new  roots.  All  of  the  kinds 
will  succeed  In  fibrous  loam 
enriched  with  rotted  ma- 
nure, with  tbe  addition  of 
a  moderate  quantity  of 
leaf-mold,  sand,  and  some 
crushed  charcoal. 

Cult,  by  G.  W.  Oliver. 

pic  turn,  Kunth.  Dwarf  : 
lvs.  somewhat  unequllateral, ob- 
long or  elliptic,  ovate  (4-7  In. 
long  and  2-3  In.wldel,  very  dark 
green,  blotched  with  white,  tbe 
central  markings  usually  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the 
midrib  :  apatbe  whlto  or  whit- 
ish, 1-min.  long.  Sumatra. 
I.H.  29:  445. 

nebulosum,  N.  E.  Brown. 
Somewhat  larger:  lvs.  narrower 
(5-8  in.  long,  lSin.  or  less 
wide),  more  acuminate,  the 
markings  rather  more  broken 
and  not  so  continuous  along  the 
midrib.  1.11.1887:24.  A.G.  16: 
361,  and  F.E.  7:  961,  as  A .  pic- 
turn, — Thia  and  A.  pietum  are 
confused  in  the  trade.  Both 
species  deserve 
than  they  have  received  in  this 
country. 

cos  tat  urn,  Velteh.  Very  dwarf 
lvs. heart-shaped, 

thick,  3  in. 
wide,  one- 
third  longer 
than  wide, 
seldom  ex- 
ceeding^ In. 
long,  dark, 

shining  green,  with  midrib 
ivory-white  and  scattering 
blotches  of  white.  Holds  its 
tufted  lvs.  through  the  win-         jo.  Ag,ve 


A.  enmmufdrum,  Sehotl  — Selndapsus  Cuamarla.— A.  Sa- 
btinii.  Hort.,  is"a  fine  decorative  plant,  with  thick,  leathery  fo- 
liage" (Mandai.— A.  rrrtieolur,  Hort.,  la  probably  a  form  of 
either  A.  pictun.  or  A.  nebulosum.  L  H  B 

AGRIMONIA  (old  name  of  obscure  meaning).  Roti- 
tnr.  AfiRlMOXY.  Hardy  native  herbs,  with  Interruptedly 
pinnate  lvs.  and  small,  numerous,  yellow  fls.,  produced 
through  summer.  Lvs.  aromatic,  astringent.  Sometimes 
cult,  in  shrubbery  and  wild  gardens. 

Eupatoria.  Linn.  {A.  officinalis.  Lam.).  Common  Aa- 
KlMONY.  Fig.  52.  Petals  twice  as  long  as  calyx,  latter 
making  a  small,  lightly  adhering  bur.  Cult.  In  herb 
gardens  to  make  a  tonic  tea,  also  in  wild  borders.  Com- 
mon in  woods :  also  native  to  Eu.  Grows  2-3  ft.  high,  in 
little  clumps,  from  •  short  rootstock. 
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odorata,  Mill.  Lftf>.  narrower  than  In  A.Eupatoria; 
leaflets  pubescent  ;  lobes  more  deeply  crenate-dentato  : 
petals  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Italy.  Oc- 
lly  cult,  in  Am.         j.  B.  Kellkk  and  W.  M. 


AOROFtBOM  (Greek  for  field  and  u>A«at).  < 
Perennials  or  annuals,  with  leaf-blades  flat  or  convo- 
lute :  spike  terminal,  usually  stiff  ;  apikelets  large,  3-8- 
fld.,  compressed,  sessile  at  each  joint  of  the  simple 
spike,  the  aide  of  the  spikelet  placed  next  the  axis. 
Specie*  about  30.  Temperate  regions  of  Amer.  and  Eu. 

repent,  Beauv.  Qcack  Grass.  Cocch  Grabs. 
Quick  Grass.  Quitch  Grass.  A  smooth,  pale  green 
or  glaucous  perennial,  very  variable,  with  the  In- 
ternodes  of  the  rootstock  long.  In  many  places  it 
has  become  one  of  the  worst  weeds,  spreading  ln- 
veterately  by  Its  underground  stems.  Fig.  53.  It 
may  be  destroyed  by  constant  and  thorough  tillage. 
Often  valuable  to  hold  loose  lands.  Considered  by 
some  stock  raisers  as  a  valuable  bay  grass. 

AGBOSTEMXA.  See  Lychni*. 

AGRC-8TI8  (agros,  field  ;  the  place  of  growth). 
Oraminta.  Bent  Grass.  A  genus  containing  many 
useful  grasses  for  lawns,  pastures  and  bouquets.  Pani- 
cles variable,  usually  spreading: 
*  pikelets  very  small,  awnless  or  oc- 
casionally a  short  awn  present. 
Species  about  100,  distributed  over 
the  entire  globe  ;  about  9  useful  in 
cult.  Some  species  are  much  con- 
futed with  Alra.  In  Agrostis  the 
«I>ikulets  are  1-fld.;  in  Alra  2-  to 
several-fld. 


a.  Spiktlet*  about  1  lint  long:  panicle  -branch**  short. 
Perennial  latcn  and  pasture  grant*. 
n.  Awnlest  tpiktlett. 
Alba,  Linn.  Creepino  Bbnt  Grass.  A  well  known  per- 
ennial, creeping   or  stoloniferons,  1-3   ft.  :  sheaths 
smooth :  leaf-blade  linear  or  narrowly  lanceolate,  4-8  in. 
long,  scabrous :  panicle  open,  4-10  in.  long,  the  branches 


widely  spreading :  spikelets  about  1 
1 1-4  lines  long. -Suitable  for  meadows,  pas- 


res,  or  exclusively  for  lawn-making. 

i,  Thurb.  (A. vulgaris,  With.).  Red-top. 
Fihr  Bent  Grass.  Distinguished  from  the  type  by 
the  smaller  ligule,  which  Is  t rum-ate.  and  less  than  1 
lino  long.  — Commoner  in  cult,  than  the  typo. 

Var.  stolonllsra,  Linn.  (A .  stolonifera.  Linn.).  Panicle 
contracted  linear;  culms  extensively  creeping  or  stolo- 
llgule  1-4  lines  long. 

BB.  Auned  spikelet*. 
Linn.  Bbown  or  Doo's  Bent  Grass.  Rkodr 
Ibi-and  Bbnt  Grass.  Slender, creeping,  1-2 ft.:  panicle 
pyramidal,  4-6  in.  long :  spikelets  near  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  very  small,  1-9 of  an  in.  long:  small  bent  awn 
on  back  of  flowering  glume.  Int.  from  Ku.- Makes  a 
close  sod. 

AA.  SpiktUt*  about  X  line  long;  panicle-branches  long 
and  hair-like.  Annual  ornamental  grasses. 
B.  Culm*,  It*,  and  panicle-branches  smooth. 

aebolosa,  Bolss St  Reut.  (A.eapillAris,  Hort. ).  ChOVt> 
Grass.  Hg.  54.  A  low  grass,  with  extremely  delicate, 
feathery-llko  panicle  and  small  apikelets:  lvs.  few  and 
very  small.  Spain.— Very  useful  for  vases  and  bouquets. 

minntiflora,  Hort.  Very  similar  to  A.  nebulota,  but 
smaller,  with  fewer  lvs.  and  shorter  panicles.- Useful 
for  vases  and  bouquets. 

BB.  Culms,  Irs.  and  panicle-branches  scabrous. 

scabra.  Willd.  Roioh-bent.  Ticrlb  Grass.  Fly- 
away Grabs.  RaibGrasn.  Sile  Grass.  Hair-like, deli- 
cate, with  widely  spreading,  capillary  panicles,  which 
at  maturity  break  away  from  the  culm  and  fly  about  in 
the  wind:  spikelets  very  small, clustered  at  tbo  ends  of 


the  branches.  -  Before , 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns 

A.  tteaans,  Hort..  not 
names  are 
phyllea, 


It  Is  often  sold  In 


MmSm  b^oriiuto"^™  eic^£"'andHAlira 
which  nee.  o  a  ITmmm 


P.  B.  Kkxxedv. 
AOUACATE,  ALLIGATOR  FEAR,  AVOCADO.  See, 


(X3). 


AILARTHTJS  (from  Its  native  name  Allanio,  meaning 
Tree  of  Heaven).  Simarubacea:  Large  trees  :  lvs.  al- 
ternate, large,  pinnate,  deciduous  :  fis.  small,  in  large 
terminal  panicles,  polygamous  ;  petals  5  ;  stamens  10  ; 
fr.  consisting  of  1-5  distinct  samaras.  Five  species  in 
Cent,  and  8.  Asia  and  N.  Austral. -Large,  ornamental 
trees  of  loose  and  somewhat  spreading  habit,  with  ele- 
gant, feathery  foliage.  Very  rapid  growers.  Good  for 
smoky  cities.  Suckers  from  the  roots.  Prop,  by  seeds 
and  root  cuttings. 

glandulosa,  Desf.  {A.  Jap6nica,  Hort.).  Trek  or 
Heaven.  Tree, 60  ft.:  lvs.  odd-pinnBte, \\4-2  ft.  long  ; 
leaflets  13-25,  petiolulate,  ovate-lanceolate,  nearly  gla- 
brous near  the  base,  with  2-4  coarse  teeth,  each  with  a 
large  gland  beneath :  fl«.  greenish:  ssmaras  1  Kin.  long. 
June.  China,  cult,  in  Japan. -Valuable  tree  for  street 
planting,  much  used  in  the  temperate  regions  and  nat- 
uralized In  some  localities  ;  somewhat  tender  north  lt> 
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ing  state.  For  street  planting,  the  fertile  plant 
should  he  used,  because  the  male  exhales  a  disa- 
odor  when  flowering,  and  the  pollen  is  said  to 
catarrhal  troubles.  It  grows  in  almost  any  soil, 
but  best  in  a  light  and  some- 
what moist  one,  and  stands  dust 
and  smoke  well.  Var.  erythro- 
carpa  {A.  trythroolrpn,  {'err. 
A.  rubra,  Hort.).  Lvs.  darker 
green  above  and  more  glaucous 
beneath  :  fr.  bright  red,  very 
effective  in  late  summer  and 
autumn.  Var.  pendulilolia.Carr. 
Lva.  very  large,  drooping. —  The 
Ailanthus  foliage  gives  a  tropi- 
cal effect  when  the  growth  is 
very  strong.  If  plants  are  cut 
back  to  the  ground  after  they 
have  become  established)  in  two 
or  three  years  after  planting), 
they  will  throw  up  very  strong 
shoots  and  make  an  excellent 
screen,  as  shown  In  Fig.  55. 
Thla  practice  may  be  repeated 
year  after  year.  Sumacs,  pau- 
lownias.basswoods,  mulberries, 
and  other  fast-growing  thinga 
may  be  treated  In  this  way. 

\Tbe  Ailanthus  foliage  ia  very 
like  that  of  the  Cedrela  (whfrh 
see  for  illustration  of  differ- 
ences). 

A.nettta,  Roxbg.  Tall  tree:  Irs. 
3  ft.  long,  abruptly  pinnate;  leallrts 
20-2H,  teeth  without  glands.  India. 
Can  be  grown  only  in  tropical  re- 
gion* or  in  the  hothouse.  —.4- f/a- 
rtavns,  t'arr.  —  Cetlrrla  Sinensis. 

Alfred  Kemdkr. 

AlRA  (an  ancient  Greek  name  for  Darnell.  Gramin- 
etr.  Hair  Grass.  A  genus  containing  delicate  annual 
grasses,  with  slender,  loose  panicle-brandies:  spikelets 
Tery  small,  of  two  perfect  contiguous  flowers:  flowering 
glume  acutely  2-cleft  at  the  apex,  bearing  a  slender 
twisted  awn  below  the  middle.  Ku..  N.  Afr.-This  genua 
Is  much  confused  with  Agrostis  by  florists.  Nat.  from 
Eu.  and  cult,  for  dry  bouquets. 

caryophyllea,  Linn.  {AgrAtlit  Organ*.  Hort..  not 
Ouss.).  A  slender  and  elegant  tufted  annual.  10-20  in. 
high,  lM-arlng  n  very  diffuse  panicle  of  purplish  and  at 
length  silvery  scarious  spikelets. 


54.  Agroatia  ncbulosa. 


elegans,  flaud.  {Agritti*  /Ugani,  Hort 
i  slender,  erect  and  very  pretty  annual 
Inches  to  a  foot  high,  with  widely  spreading  capillary 
spikelets. 


A  slender,  erect 


not  (hiss.), 
annual,  from  a  few 


cjpupltosa.— A  etrritlra, 

Una.-  De»- 


P.  B. 


AIR-PLAHT.  In  common  speech,  any  plant  which 
grows  €>n  the  trunk  or  In  the  top  of  another  plant  ia 
called  an  air-plant.  The  proper  term  is  tpiphvlt  |  that  is, 
growing  i>h  a  plant).  In  horticulture,  the  term  air-plant 
is  usually  applied  to  epiphytal  orchids,  tillandstas,  and 
the  like.  Most  of  these  grow  upon  old  bark,  perhaps  de- 
riving some  of  their  nourishment  from  the  bark,  but  most 
of  it  from  the  air  and  rain.  They  are  not  parasites,  —  do 
not  derive  their  support  from  Oie  juices  of  the  host. 

AJtGA  .  i.  ■■'  yoked  ;  the  calyx  not  bilabiate).  JScdMAt. 
Brcii.r.  Weed.  Hardy  herbaceous  European  perennials, 
creeping  by  stolons.  Height ft-12  In.:  fls.  numerous,  in 
whorls,  normally  blue  or  purple,  with  roay  or  white 
varieties.  l*rop.  by  division  or  seeds. 

Oenevenaii.  Unit.  I  A.  rugbta,  Hort.  A.alpina,  Hort.). 
St.  erect  :  cauline  ivs.  oblong-elliptic  or  obovate,  nar- 
rowed at  the  base  ;  lower  ones  petiolate  ;  floral  lva.  c 
or  wedge-shaped,  coarsely  toothed,  sparsely  hairy: 
fl. -whorls  spicate  ;  lower  whorls  distant. 


56.  Akebia  quinata. 
The  expanded  flowers  are  pistillate;  the  other*  are  stamlnate. 

pyramidalis.  Linn.  St.  erect  :  cauline  lva.  obovate, 
hardly  Petiolate,  in  a  4-slded  pvraniid ;  floral  lva.  broadly 
ovate,  the  highest  often  colored;  ail  Ivs.  entire:  11.  whorls 
usually  all  spicate. 

reptans.  Linn.  St.  prostrate  :  Irs.  ovate  or  obovate, 
entire  or  sinuate,  shiny.  —  A  low,  dense,  fast-spreading 
creeper,  excellent  for  covering  shady  slopes.  The  typical 
and  white-rid.  forms  are  less  rult.  than  the  following  : 
Var.  rubra.  Hort.  More  valued  for  its  dark  purple  Ivs. 
Its  blue  fls.  Var.  variegata,  Hort.  Lvs.  splashed 


■ ;  with  a  few  sunflower  pU 


raetAUle*  var.  crftpa,  Hort.,  Int.  by 
Henderson.  1899,  is  described  as  dwarf 
(4-5  in.),  with  curled,  metallic  glossy  and 
blue  fls.  in  a  pyramidal  spike.  A  bed- 
ding plant,  int.  from  (iermany. 

J.  B.  Keller  and  W.  M. 

AKftEIA  (from  Akrhi,  its  Japanese 
name).  Urrbmdarrtr.  Twining  glabrous 
shrubs:  Ivs.  long-petioled,  digitate,  coria- 
ceous: fls.  monu-cious  in  axillary  racemes, 
pistillate  at  the  l>ase,  staminate  at  the  end 
of  the  raceme;  sepals  3:  fr.  consisting  of 
one  or  more  very  large,  oblong  berries 
with  numerous  seed*.  Two  species  in 
Japan  and  China.  Very  ornamental,  hardy 
climbing  shrubs  of  graceful  appearance, 
especially  adapted  for  places  in  which 
very  dense  shade  is  not  wanted.  They 
reonlre  a  sunny  position  and  well  drained 


soil;  «1ho  valuable  in  the  cool  greenhouse 
for  covering  pillars  and  walls,  growing 
best  ia  a  sandy  compost  of  loam,  leaf  soil 
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and  peat.  In  Japan  the  fr.,  which  is  very  showy,  but 
with  us  rarely  produced,  is  eaten,  and  the  sterna  are 
much  used  for  wicker-work.  Prop,  by  seeds,  by  green- 
wood  or  hardwood  cuttings,  and 
al«o  by  root  division  and  layer*. 

quinata,  Decaisne.  Figs.  56, 
57.  Climbing  11!  ft.  or  more:  leaf- 
let* 5,  oval  or  oblong-obovate, 
entire,  emarginatc,  1-2  in.  long: 
fix.  fragrant,  the  pistillate  pur- 
q,  about  1  in.  broad,  the 
smaller,  rosy  purple, 
in  early  spring:  berry  oblong,  3-5 
in.  long,  dark  purple  with  glau- 
cous bloom,  seeds  black.  — Hardy, 
handsome,  not  attacked  by  insects 
or  fungi.  Very  graceful  and  de- 
sirable. China,  Japan.  B.R.  33  : 
28.  B.M.  4864.  U.F.  4:137.  A.O. 
March,  1891,  Figs.  5,  7,  aud  plate. 
K.H.  1853:141.  S.Z.  77. 

lobata,  Decaisne 
broadly  ovate, 
coarsely  crenate  : 
ft*,  in  long  racemes , 
smaller  than  those 
of  A .  qninaln.  Ja- 
pan, China.  B.M. 
7485.  A.O.  March, 
1891,  p.  140.  S.Z.I: 
78.- A. eUmntifMia 
and  A.  querrifdtia, 
Sieb.  &  Zuec,  are 
probably  only  va- 
rieties of  this  spe- 
cies. 


Mobile  and  Ohio,  forwarded  343  ears  of  home-grown 
fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  Mobile  depot  during  1897. 
These  figures  do  not  Include  the  shipments  from  other 
stations  on  this  line,  nor  those  carried  by  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville. 


Akcbla  vine. 


ALABAMA.  HORTICUL- 
TURE IN.  Fig.  "i*.  Coiniiur- 
eial  horticulture  has  not  as- 
sumed the  proportions  in  Ala- 
bama that  it  has  in  the  neigh- 
boring southern  states.  This 
must  be  largely  due  to  acel- 
dental  causes,  since  in  soils, 
climate  and  transportation 
facilities  the  state  presents 
conditions  fully  equal  to  any 
of  the  others.  At  present  the 
uiu»i  iiiipurluM  hurticultural 
centers  are  at  the  extreme 
northern  and  southern  ends 

of  the  state.  Mobile  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  supply  for  early  vegetables  for  the 
northern  and  western  markets,  and  the  truck  business  is 
gradually  extending  from  Mobile  county  to  the  adjoin- 
ing counties  of  Baldwin  and  Washington,  Early  cab- 
bage and  Irish  potatoes  are  the  most  important  crops, 
though  snap  beans,  peas,  radishes,  and  many  other  vege- 
tables are  grown  in  considerable  quantities.*  The  tomato*, 
so  important  a  market  crop  in  many  southern  localities, 
is  very  little  grown  here,  owing  largely  to  the  preva- 
lence of  bacteriosis,  often  called  southern  tomato  blight. 

Huntsville,  In  northern  Alabama,  has  a  largo  and  flour- 
ishing nursery  business.  Several  large  wholesale  es- 
tablishments are  located  there,  and  the  fertile  Tennes- 
see River  Valley  lands  prove  to  be  admirably  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  a  good  quality  of  nursery  stock.  Over 
1,300  acres  are  now  devoted'  to  this  business  In  this 
neighborhood,  the  annual  shipments  All  150  cars,  includ- 
ing 1,500,000  fruit  trees,  besides  roses  and  other  orna- 
mentals; and  the  sum  of  #40,000  is  paid  out  annually  for 
labor. 

Beginnings  have  been  made  In  fruit  and  vegetable 
growing  at  various  other  points  in  the  state,  particularly 
at  Cullman.  Montgomery,  and  Evergreen,  on  the  Louis- 
ville and  Nashville  railroad,  and  at  Fruithurst,  in  north- 
eastern Alabama,  on  the  Southern  railway.  No  data  have 
been  secured  as  to  the  total  shipment  from  these  various 
points,  but  the  combined  amount  is  verv  small,  as  com- 
pared with  those  from  the  Mobile  region.  One  road,  the 


Such,  in  brief,  is  the  present  status  of  commercial 
horticulture  in  Alabama.  In  attempting  to  outline  the 
possibilities  of  Its  future  development,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  glance  at  some  of  the  more  prominent  topograph- 
ical features  of  the  state.  For  our  purpose,  it  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  four  regions.  First,  at  the  north  is 
the  Tennessee  River  region,  or,  as  It  is  often  called,  the 
grain  belt  (Fig.  58,  A).  Its  strong  clay  soils  produce 
abundant  crops  of  corn,  wheat,  clover  and  timothy,  and 
were  originally  covered  by  a  heavy  growth  of  hardwood 
timber.  Next  comes  the  mineral  belt  ( B),  including  the 
mountain  region  of  northeast  Alabama,  and  extending 
In  an  irregular  way  nearly  across  the  state  to  its  western 
border.  This  is  a  targe  region,  containing  a  great  variety 
of  soils,  ranging  from  rich  creek  and  river  bottoms,  and 
the  fertile  red  aoils  characteristic  of  the  Piedmont  region 
of  Georgia,  to  barren  sands  and  sterile,  rocky  hillsides. 
The  surface  is  very  much  broken,  aud  great  areas  are 
still  covered  with  the  original  forests  of  mixed  pine  and 
bard  woods.  Below  the  mountain  country,  and  forming 
an  irregular  belt  or  girdle  across  the  middle  of  the  atate, 
Is  the  prairie  region  (Fi*.  58,  C).  This  Is  narrow  at  the 
east,  where  the  mountains  press  farthest  southward,  but 
broadens  out  toward  the  western  border.  The  soil  varies, 
in  some  places  being  light  and  sandy,  but  for  the  most 
part  It  is  a  dark,  retentive  loam,  resembling  that  of  the 
northern  prairies.  While  cotton  is  a  staple  crop  In  all 
parts  of  the  state,  this  Is  preeminently  the  cotton  belt. 
Below  the  prairie  comes  the  timber  belt  (I)),  covering  the 
southern  third  of  the  state,  and  extending  to  the  Gulf. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  lumberman  this  i 


gion  was  an  unbroken  forest  of  long-leaf  yellow  pine, 
with  magnolias  and  other  broad-leaved  evergreens  bor- 
dering the  water  courses.  The  surface  is  rolling,  or  in 
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some  parts  very  hilly.  The  soil  Is  a  light,  sandy  loam, 
usually  underlaid  with  red  or  yellow  day.  It  Is  naturally 
pour,  being  deficient  in  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
yields  only  scanty  crops  without  fertilisers.  It  can, 
however,  be  made  very  productive  by  judicious 
in*,  and  It  builds  up  rapidly  under  intelligent  intensive 
farming.  This  region  is  well  adapted,  both  by  soil  and 
climate,  to  the  production  of  early  vegetables,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  the  business  of  truck-farming  will 
ultimately  spread  widely  from  its  present  center  at 
Mobile.  Among  fruits  most  promising  for  this  region 
are  grapes,  oriental  pears,  figs,  Japanese  persimmons 
and  strawberries,  Satauroa  oranges  on  hardy  trifoliate 
stocks  can  be  safely  planted  at  the  extreme  south,  and 
peaches  and  Japanese  plums  in  the  more  northerly  por- 
tion. I'ecans  thrive  admirably,  and  the  better  kinds 
should  be  widely  planted. 

The  soils  of  the  prairie  region,  being  mostly  rather 
cold  and  wet  in  the  spring,  are  not  well  adapted  to  early 
vegetables.  Their  fruit-growing  capacity  has  not  been 
fully  tested,  cotton  claiming  almost  universal  attention. 
Peaches  and  plums  will  thrive  on  some  of  the  lighter 
soils,  though  the  trees  are  usually  short-lived.  Apple 
trees  grow  well  on  the  heavier  prairie  soils,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  with  a  proper  selection  of  varieties  and 
due  attention  to  spraying,  their  cultivation  would  prove 
profitable. 

The  mineral  or  mountain  region  presents  so  great  a 
Tariety  of  soils  and  conditions  that  It  la  hard  to  charac- 
terise it  as  a  whole.  Some  portions  present  almost  ideal 
conditions  for  peaches,  plums  and  grapes,  and  In  the 
moister,  heavier  lands  apples  thrive  and  yield  abun- 
dantly. If  the  people  of  Alabama  ever  Interest  themselves 
In  fruit-growing  as  their  neighbors  in  Georgia  do  at  the 
present  day,  then  these  choice  mountain  locations  will 
certainly  be  covered  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  and 
this  mountain  region  will  advance  to  the  first  place  In 
the  magnitude  of  its  horticultural  Interests. 

The  northern  region  already  has  its  well  estal)li»heil 
nursery  business,  which  seems  destined  to  Increase. 
Owing  to  late  spring  frosts,  peach  and  plum  crops  are 
too  uncertain  here  to  make  commercial  plantings  advis- 
able. It  is,  however,  a  promising  apple  country,  and 
strawberries,  raspberries  and  blackberries  succeed  well. 
An  undeveloped  but  promising  industry  for  this  region 
would  seem  to  be  the  growing  of  late  crops  of  eabt.iwru 
and  Irish  potatoes  for  the  southern  market.  The  allu- 
vial soils  found  here  seem  well  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
and  all  the  southern  towns  and  cities  offer  a  near  and 
ready  market.  p.  g.  Earus. 

ALANOIT/V  (from  the  Malabar  name).  Com&etm.  A 
few  species  of  shrub*  or  small  trees  of  the  Old  World 
tropics,  with  alternate  entire  evergreen  1  vs.  and  small, 
perfect  purple  fls.  in  axillary  clusters.  Rarely  cult,  in 
Old  World  stoves,  but  probably  not  in  the  Amer.  trade. 

ALASKA,  HORTICULTURE  I  IT.  Fig.  59.  When  con- 
sidered from  a  horticultural  or  agricultural  point  of  view, 
Alaska  may  be  very  conveniently  divided  into  two  divis- 
ions, the  southern  coast  region  and  the  interior.  These 
two  regions  differ  very  materially  in  their  climate,  and 
may  be  ultimately  found  as  unlike  in  their  possibilities. 
The  climste  of  the  coast  region,  which  extends  from 
Dixon's  Entrance  on  the  southeast  to  Unalaska  on  the 
southwest.  Is  characterised  by  a  heavy  rainfall,  a  great 
preponderance  of  cloudy  weather,  and  a  rather  low  sum- 
mertemperature,  with  little  or  no  diurnal  variation  In  the 
readings  of  the  thermometer.  The  winter  temperature  is 
not  excessively  cold,  zero  weather  being  seldom  experi- 
enced.while  In  thn  suiumerlt  Is  seldom  high.  The  average 
rainfall,  as  shown  by  data  from  the  Government  Weather 
Service,  varies  from  .V>.9  inches  at  Killisnoo  to  92.1  at 
Unalaska,  about  ono-third  of  the  precipitation  falling 
during  tho  growing  period,  from  May  to  September.  The 
date  concerning  the  interior  portion  of  the  country  are 
mainly  from  along  the  Yukon  River,  that  being  the  great 
thoroughfare  of  the  region.  Here  the  rainfall  is  «li«rlit, 
and  during  summer  clear  skies  are  the  rule.  The  intense 
cold  of  winter  is  followed  by  comparatively  warm  tem- 
perature In  the  summer,  with  a  growing  period  of  about 
four  months,  although  occasional  frosts  have  lieen  re- 
ported from  the  upper  part  of  tho  valley  during  the 


The  soils  of  the  two  regions  are  very  similar,  being 
largely  of  vegetable  origin  overlying  rock  or  glacial  de- 
posits. In  the  coast  region  arable  areas  are  confined  to 
rather  narrow  valleys  and  the  slopes  along  the  sea.  In 
the  interior  are  reported  more  extensive  areas  of  com- 
paratively level  land.  Of  the  coast  region,  the  most  ex- 
tensive area  of  land  adapted  to  cultivation  is  that  on  the 
Kenai  Peninsula,  and,  extending  across  Cook  Inlet,  is 
continued  up  the  Sushitna  River.  This  region,  on  ac- 
count of  its  position  relative  to  ocean  currents,  partakes 
more  of  the  climatic  characteristics  of  the  Interior,  al- 
though itill  somewhat  modified. 

The  accompanying  map  shows  regions  where  some 
attempts  have  been  made  In  gardening,  from  which  defi- 
nite reports  have  been  secured.  From  the  data  at  band 


It  neenn  probable  that  the  local  supplies  of  hardy  vege- 
tables might  be  produced  nearer  at  band  than  the  r*uget 
Sound.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  country,  where  the  production  need  be 
limited  only  by  the  demand  for  such  supplies  and  the 
ability  to  secure  arable  lands  at  a  cost  that  will  permit 
the  producer  to  compete  with  the  Sonnd  country.  For 
some  time  certain  economic  features  will  enter  into  the 
subject  of  extensive  horticulture.  Among  these  are  the 
high  price  of  labor,  the  standard  being  at  present  deter- 
mined by  the  wages  paid  for  gold  mining,  the  question 
of  transportation,  and  the  rather  limited  markets. 

As  It  exists  at  the  present  time,  horticulture  In  Alaska 
Is  of  a  very  primitive  type.  A  few  gardens  here  and 
there,  with  perhaps  a  row  of  berries  along  the  side  and 
an  occasional  fruit  tree,  represents  nearly  all  that  is  done 
along  this  line.  Near  Juneau  and  at  KillUnoo  are  mar- 
ket-gardens of  considerable  importance,  but  elsewhere 
only  small  areas  are  cultivated. 

It  has  been  said  that  during  the  Russian  occupancy 
of  the  country  many  attempts  were  made  to  cultivate 
gardens  and  fields,  but  the  data  are  often  so  meager  and 
contradictory  as  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  sincerity  of 
the  endeavor.  In  the  accompanying  account,  it  in  de- 
sired to  place  on  record  some  of  the  horticultural  achieve- 
ments as  gathered  from  reports  from  gardeners  in  many 
places,  as  well  as  the  personal  observations  of  the  writer 
during  two  seasons  in  the  country 

Fnt'lTS.  — The  great  abundance  both  in  kind  and  quan- 
tity of  native  fruits,  especially  berries,  has  doubtless 
contributed  to  the  delay  in  the  attempted  introduction 
and  cultivation  of  other  son  «.  Some  effort  has  been  made 
In  this  line,  as  is  shown  by  the  presence  at  Sitka  of  a 
numberof  old  apple  trees,  remnants  of  tho  Russian  days, 
which  bear  a  very  inferior  fruit.  A  few  young  bearing 
tree*  of  unknown  variety  are  grown  at  the  same  place. 
At  Wrangell  there  are  apple  trees  of  what  are  thought  to 
he  the  Red  Juno  variety  In  bearing,  and  young  thriving 
trees  arc  known  to  be  at  Juneau  and  Motlakahtla.  I'lum 
and  cherry  trees  have  been  recently  planted  In  several 
places,  but  so  far  have  not  fruited.  The  mountain  ash 
{Sorhut  »amhneifalia  \  isgrownas  an  ornamental  tree  In 
a  number  of  places.  Currant*  flourish  wherever  planted, 
and  gooseberries  have  been  seen,  but  thev  were  usually 
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badly  mildewed.  Cuthbert  raspberries  do  exceedingly 
well  at  Wraugell  and  Sitka,  the  fruit  being  of  line  site 
and  quality.  The  same  is  true  of  strawberries  at  the  sev- 
eral places  where  they  are  cultivated.  Attempts  have 
been  made  at  a  number  of  places  to  cultivate  some  of  tho 
indigenous  fruits,  and  tho  dewberry  or  "knesheneka" 
/.•-'•»•  '''Haiti*!,  wild  curranU  {Rihrs  rubrum  and  R. 
braettoaum),  and  the  strawberry  {i'ragaria  Chiloen- 
tit  t)  have  all  been  domesticated,  and  their  fruit  Is 
fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  wild  product. 

Vegetables.  —  More  attempts  have  been  made  to  grow 
vegetables  than  fruits,  and  some  definite  data  have  been 
obtained,  showing  what  varieties  are  known  to  be  adapted 
to  Alaskan  conditions.  Most  of  these  data  have  been  se- 
cured from  Sitka  and  Wrangell,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  country,  and  from  the  Holy  Cs«^ttl*sion,  near 
Koserefakl,  on  the  lower  Yukon.  ^fl  JY  from 
the  latter  place  states  that  potfttug^^s^mjnulity,  weigh- 
ing pounds,  and  turnips  vv^pmng  5H  pounds,  were 
grown  during  the  summer  of  1898.  In  addition,  notes 
were  given  of  some  of  the  varieties  of  vegetables  adapted 
to  the  region,  as  follows:  Cabbage— Early  Jersey  Wake- 
field, Flat  Dutch,  and  Drumhead  ;  cauliflower— Early 
Snowball,  Early  Dwarf  Erfurt ;  turnips  -  Early  Flat 
Dutch,  Yellow  iib.be.  and  Extra  Early  Milan  ;  ruta- 
bagas—Improved American;  radish  — French  Breakfast 
and  Chartier  ;  onions  —  Extra  Early  Red  and  Yellow 
I 'stivers;  lettuce— Golden  Heart;  peas— American  Won- 
der and  Early  Alaska;  beets— Eclipse  and  Edmand'a 
Blood  Turnip  ;  carrot— Oxheart ;  parsley— Extra  Early 
Doable  Curled;  celery- White  Plume,  Giant  Pascal; 
rhubarb  -  Victoria. 

The  same  varieties, with  numerous  additions,  have  suc- 
ceeded In  the  coast  region.  Snap  beans.  Challenge  Black 
Wax  and  Golden  Wax,  have  done  fairly  well  at  Sitka, 
where  some  experiments  were  conducted  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  during  1898,  and  the 
English  Windsor  Is  quit*  In  Its  element.  At  this  place 
the  Philadelphia  Butter  and  San  Francisco  Market  let- 
i  of  a  most  superior  quality.  Par- 
ow  well,  and  aalsify  and  spinach 
were  successfully  grown  at  Sitka  for  perhaps  the  first 
time.  Peas  were  found  to  grow  and  yield  well,  and  in 
addition  to  the  varieties  above  given,  some  of  the  dwarfs 
and  the  Norwegian  Sugar  peas  continued  to  produce 
their  crop  until  cut  off  by  the  frost.  The  blood  beets, 
Extra  Blood  Turnip  and  Extra  Early  Egyptian,  grew 


well  at  Sitka,  but  in  many  places  beets  are  a  failure  on 
account  of  their  tendency  to  run  to  seed.  This  unde- 
sirable trait  on  the  part  of  biennial  plants  is  shared  by 
other  vegetables,  principally  turnips,  although  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  have  Ixen  reported  as  doing  likewise. 
It  Is  believed  by  some  growers  that  the  flat  type  of  tur- 
nip is  more  subject  to  run  to  seed  than  the  globe  type. 
Celery  of  exceedingly  fine  quality  has  been  grown  at  a 
number  of  places,  although  at  Kndiak  specimens  were 
seen  in  which  the  central  axis  was  greatly  elongated. 
The  leafstalks  were  also  lengthened  in  about  the  same 
proportion,  and  this  trait  was  not  considered  undesirable. 

Potatoes  are  more  extensively  grown  than  any  other 
crop,  and  the  quality  varies  with  the  variety,  locality, 
sea.»on.  and  culture.  Usually  little  choice  is  exercised  In 
the  matter  of  varieties,  but  Polaris,  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
and  Early  Rose  appear  well  adapted  to  the  conditions 
existing  in  this  region.  The  two  last  are  the  most  ex- 
tensively known  varieties,  and  very  favorable  reports 
have  been  received  from  a  few  trials  of  the  Polaris. 
Season  and  method  of  planting  undoubtedly  exert  a 
strong  influence  on  the  crop.  If  the  soil,  which  usually 
contains  a  high  proportion  of  organic  matter  and  mois- 
ture, is  well  drained  or  thrown  up  Into  beds,  as  Is  the 
custom  In  many  places,  good  potatoes  can  be  grown  in 
the  average  season.  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially from  Cook  Inlet  westward,  the  natives  cultivate  a 
small  round  potato,  called  the  Russian,  that  seems  to  be 
well  suited  to  the  country.  It  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Siberia  fifty  or  more  years  ago.  Close  planting  of 
potatoes,  as  well  as  almost  every  other  vegetable,  is  the 
rule,  and  often  to  this  fact  alone  may  be  attributed  many 
failures.  The  object  seems  to  be  to  grow  a  large  crop 
by  planting  an  abundance  of  seed.  The  result  is  a  large 
growth  of  tops  that  completely  shade  the  ground,  thin- 
ning being  seldom  or  never  practiced.  Along  the  coast, 


whore  cloudy  weather  is  the  rule.  It  Is  safe  to  say  tnat 
the  sun's  rays  never  strike  the  ground  after  the  grow- 
ing season  has  become  well  advanced.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  is  not  an  uncommon  sight  toseea  crop  of  small 
potatoes  borne  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  above  ground, 
no  tubers  being  formed  below  the  surface. 

In  general,  considerable  judgment  is  shown  in  the 
choice  of  garden  sites.  A  southwestern  slope  Is  always 
preferred,  and  if  well  drained  the  garden  is  usually  a 
thrifty  one.  In  many  places  the  earth  is  thrown  up  into 
beds  4  or  5  feet  wide  and  the  crop  planted  crosswise  the 
beds.  Where  It  can  bo  easily  obtained,  sand  Is  added  to 
warm  and  to  lighten  the  soil.  Kelp  is  extensively  em- 
ployed as  a  fertiliser  In  some  places,  but  its  value  when 
added  to  a  soli  already  largely  composed  of  vegetable 
debris  is  questionable.  Gardens  have  been  successfully 
maintained  at  Dawson,  Circle  City,  and  other  of  the  great 
mining  centers  of  the  upper  Yukon,  and  the  dirt  roof  of 
the  miner's  cabin  Is  frequently  utilized  for  early  gar- 
dens, the  heat  from  within  supplying  the  necessary 
warmth  required  for  growing  early  radishes,  onions, 
lettuce,  turnips,  etc. 

Wild  Bebbies.  -The  abundance  of  native  fruits,  espe- 
cially of  berries,  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  an 
enumeration  of  some  of  them  would  seem  not  out  of  place. 
Of  widest  distribution  are  the  salmonberries  (J?n6m* 
nptetabilit.  Fig.  60),  two  so-called  cranberries  .  yibur- 
ntts*  paueiflorum  and  I'aecinittM  Vitit-Idtra ),  currants 
( Ribtt  rubrum,  R.braettotum,  and  R.  laxiftorum),crovr- 
berrles  ( Kmprtrum  nigrum  |,  huckleberries  (  I'ticcinium 
uliginotum  and  Us  var.  mucronatum),  blueberries  (  V. 
tlitolium),  red  huckleberries  (  V.  parriftonim),  tho 
•  baked-apple  berry  (RubuM  CkamtrmoruM)  un- 
called saimonberry  In  the  Interior,  and  rasp- 
berries {Rubus  $trigo*v»).  Of  less  gen- 
eral distribution,  yet  very  abundant  In 
places,  may  be  mentioned  strawberries 
(Vragaria  Chilotntit),  dewberries  (Ru- 
6ms  Mttllatut).  thim- 
ble berries  [R. 
X'iflorut\ ,salal(  Gaul- 
thrria  8hallon),  bog 
cranberries  ( I'iiiccifs- 
ium  Oxyrorruf), bear- 
berries  ( A  rctoitapk- 
ylot  alpina),  etc. 


FLORicrLTfRE.  —  This  branch  of  horticulture  Is  not 
wholly  neglected  in  Alaska,  although  but  few  data  are 
available.  Many  of  tho  hardier  plants  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned flower  garden  are  to  be  seen.  Pansies  of  great  aixe 
ami  brilliant  color  are  common,  and  they  remain  in 
flower  all  summer.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  i 
peas  do  well,  nud  poppies,  nasturtiums, 
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sweet  alyssum,  chrysanthemums,  stock,  candytuft,  ver- 
benas, and  marigolds  arc  not  uncommon  where  auy  at- 
tempt is  made  to  grow  flowers.  Window  Hardens  and 
boxes  add  many  sort*  to  the  list  already  given. 

A  single  season's  experimentation  at  Sitka,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations.  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  ha*  shown  that  much 
can  be  accomplished  in  horticulture  if  rational  methods 
of  culture  and  a  proper  selection  of  varieties  and  seed 
be  followed.  Walter  H.  Evass. 

For  further  Information,  consult  Yearbook  of  Dept.  of 
Agric.  for  1697,  and  Bulletin  48,  Office  Exp.  Sta.,  Dept. 
Agric.  L.  H.  B. 

ALBERTA  (from  Albertus  Grotus,  commonly  known 
as  Albertus  Magnus).  Kubidcir.  Tender  evergreen 
shrub  from  Natal,  soluble  for  greenhouse.  Little 
known  In  commerce  in  thbi  country. 

magna,  E.  Mey.  Bark  pale  :  Irs.  4-5  in.  long,  obovate- 
oblong.  obtuse,  entire,  narrowed  into  a  abort,  stout  pet- 
iole ;  midrib  stout :  panicle  terminal,  erect,  6  in.  high 
and  nearly  as  broad  at  the  base  ;  corolla  tube  1  In.  long, 
slightly  swelling  in  upper  part ;  lobes  5,  small,  triangu- 
lar, recurved.  B.M.  7454.  G.C.  III.  22:  416.  On.  53:1171. 

ALBlZZIA  (after  Albizzi,  an  Italian  naturalist).  Le- 
guminottr.  Trees  or  shrubs,  unarmed  :  Ivs.  alternate, 
blpinnate  ;  leaflets  small,  oblique  :  lis.  in  axillary,  pe- 
duncled  spikes  or  globular  beads  ;  calyx  and  corolla 
tubular  and  5-lobed  ;  stamens  long,  exserted  :  fr.  a 
large  strap-shaped  pod.  Twenty-live  species  in  trop. 
and  subtrop.  regions  of  Asia,  Afr.  and  Austral.  Orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs  with  graceful,  feathery  foliage 
and  yellowish,  white  or  red  flu.  in  summer.  For  cult., 
see  Acacia. 

A.  Fit.  in  cylindrical  axillary  tpiket :  let. 
per  tit  tent. 

tophanthl,  Benth.  {Acacia  lophdntka,Vfi\\A.).  Shrob 
or  small  tree, 6-20  ft.:  Ivs.  with  14-24  pinna),  each  with 
40-4K)  leaflets,  about  5  lines  long,  linear,  obtuse  :  spikes 
mostly  2,  about  2  in.  long,  yellowish.  S.W.Australia. 
B.M.  2108.  B.K.  5:361.  L.B.C.  8: 716. -Sometimes  cult, 
as  greenhouse  shrub  and  flowering  In  spring,  and  In  tho 
open  in  the  S.  Often  known  aa  Acacia  tpeciota.  There 
la  a  var.  ffigmnte*  in  the  trade. 

aa.  Fit.  in  globular  headt :  let.  deciduous. 
B.  Stament  united  only  at  tk*  base. 
o.  Ltatltti  ovate  or  oblong,  obtutt. 

Ubbek,  Benth.  (Acacia  Ubbek,  Willd.  A.  tptci- 
A*a,  Willd.).  Tall  tree  :  Ivs.  with  4-8  pinna),  each  with 
10-18  leaflets,  obliquely  oblong  or  oval,  1-1  %  in.  long, 
nearly  sessile:  (Is.  greenish  yellow,  in  short-peduncled, 
axillary  beads,  3-4  together.  Trop.  Asia,  N.  Austral. 

occi  den  talis,  Brandeg.  Small  tre«,  15-25  ft.:  Ivs.  with 
8  pinna?,  each  with  6-10  leaflets,  oblique-oval,  %-l%ln. 
long,  glabrous :  fls.  yellowish,  in  axillary  hoads.  June- 
July.  Mex.,  Low.  Calif. — Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  A. 
Litbbek,  and  not  indigenous. 

Odcratlisima,  Benth.  (Acacia  odoratittima,  Willd.). 
Tall  tree:  Ivs.  with  downy  rachis;  pinna*  6-14,  each  with 
16-60  leaflets,  oblique-oblong,  %-\  in.  long,  glaucous 
beneath  :  heads  few-fid.,  numerous,  greenish  white, 
forming  large,  terminal  panicles.  E.  Ind. 

procera,  Benth.  (Acacia  prdeera,  Willd.).  Tall  tree: 
Ivs.  with  nearly  glabrous  rachis;  pinna-  6-10,  each  with 
12-16  leaflet*,  oblique -oblong.  1-1  Sin.  long,  glabrous: 
heads  few-tld.,  greenish  white,  forming  large,  terminal 
panicles.  Trop.  Asia,  Austral. 

Moluccs.ua,  Miq.  Tree  :  rachis  of  the  Ivs.  with  many 
glands;  pinna*  14,  each  with  12-40  leaflet*,  obliquely  el- 
liptic-oblong.gtaucous  and  pubescent  beneath.  Moluccas. 

CO.  Leaflet*  falcate,  with  the  midrib  dote  to  the  tipper 
edge,  acute. 

Jalibrlssin,  Doras e.  (AeAcia  Julibrlttin,  Willd.  A. 
Iflmu,  Willd.  AlbUiia  rdtea,  Can-.).  Tree,  30-40  ft.: 
rachis  of  the  Ivs.  with  a  «mall  gland  at  the  base;  pinna* 
8-24,  with  numerous  leaflets,  falcate-oblong.  V4in.  long: 
heads  pink,  crowded  on  tho  upper  end  of  the  branches. 


Trop.  and  subtrop.  Asia  and  Afr.  R.H.  1870:  490.  F.S. 
21:  2199. -This  plant  is  the  hardiest  species,  and  will 
stand  many  degrees  of  frost.  Hardy  as  far  north  a* 
Washington. 

Var.  mollis,  Benth.  (A.  millit,  Boiss.  Acacia  mdllit, 
Wall.).  Leaflets  broader,  densely  pubescent. 

■tipulatA,  Bolss.  (J cdciii  ttipulata,  DC).  Tall  tree  : 
young  branches  with  large,  persistent  stipules:  rachis 
of  the  Ivs.  with  many  glands,  pubescent:  pinnae  12-40, 
with  nuiqerous  leaflets,  oblong-linear,  J4-?»in.  long,  pu- 
bescent beneath:  heads  in  axillary  simple  or  terminal 
compound  racemes,  Trop.  Asia. 

BB.  Stamens  connate  into  a  long,  narrow  tube. 

fasti  gist*,  Ollv.  (Zjigia  fattigiata,  E.  Mey.).  Tree  : 
branches  and  petioles  rusty -pubescent  ;  pinna?  8-14, 
each  with  16-30  leaflets,  trapezoid-oblong,  H-S-iin.  long, 
pubescent  beneath:  heads  in  terminal  corymbs  on  the 
end  of  the  branches.  Trop.  Afr.      Alfred  Rkhuek. 

ALBOCA  (tehitith  ;  the  color  of  the  first -described 
species).  Jjilideea.  Tender  bulbs  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  allied  to  Ornithogalnm,  and  treated  In  the 
aame  way.  Prop,  by  offsets  or  seeds. 

am-**,  J  acq.  Bracts  yellow  :  fls.  10-30,  pale  yellow, 
upright. 

major,  Linn.  Bracts  red  :  fls.  6-15,  greenish  yellow, 
nodding.  B.M.  804.  L.B.C.  12:  1 191. 

ALCHEMILLA  (from  an  Arable  name).  Botacea. 
Hardy  herbaceous  perennials  with  corymbose,  incon- 
spicuous fls.,  suitable  for  rockeries  and  front  rows  of 
borders.  Of  easiest  culture.  Height  6-8  in.  Prop,  by 
division  or  seeds.  Native  iu  Eu.,  and  A.  arvJntit  is 
sparingly  naturalised  in  this  country.  There  are  also 
tropical  species. 

aiplnn.  Bleb.  Lvs.  digitate,  5-7  cut  :  leaflets  usually 
7,  lanceolate-cuneate,  obtuse,  serrate  at  apex,  silky  hairy 
beneath,  shiny.  Eu. 

•ericea.,  Willd.  Lvs.  larger  than  in  A.  alpina,  5-7 
nerved,  digitate;  leaflets 7,  laneeolate,  acute, deeply  ser- 
rate from  the  middlo  to  apex,  downy  beneath.  Cau- 
casus. 

TtUgArifl,  Linn.  (.1.  tsnsHsii,  Schmidt).  Lady's  Man- 
tle. Lvs.  7-9  nerved,  7-9  cut  j  roniform,  plicate-con- 
cave. N.  Temp.  Zone.  j  „  ^vum. 

A1DEB,  Sot  Ainu*. 

ALETRI8  (Greek  word  for  female  tlare  who  ground 
corn;  alluding  to  apparent  mealiness  of  the  fls.}.  H<x- 
madoraeea.  Hardy  perennial,  smooth,  stemless,  bitter 
herbs.  Lvs.  thin,  flat,  lanceolate,  grass-like,  in  a  spread- 
ing cluster:  fls.  small.  In  a  spiked  raceme,  terminating 
a  slender  scape  2-3  ft.  high;  perianth  not  woolly,  but 
wrinkled  and  roughened  with  thick  set  points  which  give 
a  mealy  appearance.  July-Aug.  They  like  a  moist  but 
sunny  situation.  Prop,  slowly  by  division  or  seeds. 

aftrea,  Walt.  Fls.  belt-shaped,  fewer  and  shorter  than 
in  A.  tarinota,  yellow  ;  lobes  abort,  ovate.  Eastern  N. 
Amer.  B.M.  1418, erroneously  as  A.  furinota. 

larindsa,  Linn.  Fls.  longer  and  more  tnbular  than  In 
A.  aurea,  white;  lobes  lanceolate-oblong.  N.  Amer. 
L.B.C.  12:1161. 

Japonic*,  Hort.  Fls.  reddish  or  deep  purple,  iu  long 
»Pi"es.  J.  B.  Keller. 

ALEURlTEB  (Greek:  farinot*  or  floury).  Suphor- 
biiceir.  Half  dozen  or  less  tropical  species  of  evergreen 
trees,  with  small  monuwioua  white  Ha.  in  terminal,  lax 
cymes  and  alternate,  entire  or3-|obed  Ivs.  with  2  glands 
at  the  top  of  tho  petiole. 

triloba,  Forst.  Candlenct.  or  Caxdleberrv  Trek. 
Small  tree,  with  3-.Vlobed  pubescent  Ivs.,  originally  from 
the  eastern  tropica,  hut  now  widely  distributed  :  cult, 
for  its  edible  nut,  which  is  spheroidal,  nearly  2  in.  in 
dlam.,  2-loculed,  each  compartment  containing  a  walnut- 
like seed.  Tho  dried  kernels  are  burned  for  illumina- 
tion by  natives.  The  nuts  yield  oil  which  is  used  in 

f  1  or  as  a  dryer  In  paint.  The  oil  is  variously  known 

as  Indian  Walnut  Oil,  R'ekunn  Oil.  Kukui  Oil.  Spar- 
ingly cult.  In  S.  Calif,  and  S.  Fla.  Fruits  lo  S.  Calif. 
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cordaU,  Steud.  Lvm.  broadly  ovate,  acuminate,  deeply 
cordate,  3-5  cuspidate  or  lobed.  8.  China.- Yield*  an 
excellent  lac  varnish.  L,  jj,  R. 

ALFALFA,  LUCERNE  (Mtdieago  tat)ra.  Linn.).  A 
deep-rooted  perennial  forage  plant  of  the  LtgnmiHb*a>. 
The  plant  grows  a  foot  or  two  high,  bears  pinnate  lvs. 
with  3  ovate-oblong  toothed  leaflets,  and  mum  11  head-like 
racemes  of  purple  clover-shaped  fls.  It  is  native  to  Eu. 
In  the  arid  parts  of  the  U.S.  it  ll  the  staple  hay  and 
,  and  it  is  also  grown  to  a  considerable  ex- 


tent in  the  E.  Two  to  six  mowing*  may  be  made  each 
year  from  established  meadows.  Fifteen  to  20*  lbs.  of 
aeed  are  sown  to  the  acre;  and  the  seed  la  preferably 
sown  alone,  without  another  crop.  Alfalfa  should  not  be 
pastured  the  first  year.  In  two  or  three  years  It  be- 
comes thoroughly  established  and  productive,  and  it 
•hould  continue  for  many  years.  June  grass  often  runs 
it  out  in  a  cool,  moist  climate.  Alfalfa  often  becomes 
a  weed  in  waste  places. 

ALFILF.RIA.  The  West  American  or  Spanish  name 
for  Krbdium  rieutarium,  L'Her.  OeraniAeea.  A  hairy 
annual  which  is  used  for  pasture  in  dry  regions. 

ALOA,  plural  ALGA.  A  general  name  for  chloro- 
phyll-bearing thallophytes.  They  are  flowerleas  plants, 
allied  to  tho  fungi,  and  generally  inhabit  water.  Those 
occurring  in  salt-water  are  known  as  aeaweeds.  None 
are  cultivated, 
np  of  alga?. 

ALGAKCiBA  is  the  fruit  of  Ceratonia  liliqua 

ALHAGI  (its  M  auritanian  name).  LtQwmin&ttr.  Low, 
spiny,  much  branched  shrubs:  Ivs.  oblong,  small,  ob- 
tuse, entire,  alternate  :  fls.  papilionaceous,  in  few-fid. 
racemes.  Summer.  Three  closely  allied  species  from 
Greece  and  Egypt  to  Himalayas,  producing  the  Persian 
or  Alhagi  Manna.  They  may  be  cult,  in  temperate  re- 
gions in  dry  and  sunny  positions  and  prop,  bv  seeds  and 
greenwood  cuttings  under  glass  with  a  little  bottom 
beat. 

.4 .  eamelbntm.  risen.  Camxi/S  THORX.  Glahrons  at  length: 
ovary  glabrous.  Can.  to  Himal  —  A.  maurorum.  IK".  Pubes- 
cent: ovary  pubescent.  Egypt  to  Persia.— .4 .  gnreArum.  Holss. 
Very  spiny  and  more  densely  pubescent :  ovary 
Greece. 

ALlSMA  (derivation  doubtful).  ^i»mdcr<r.  Hardy 
aquatic*,  with  small  white  or  pale  rose  fls.  on  scapes 
with  whorled,  panicled  branches.  Perennial  by  a  stout 
proliferous  corra.  Useful  in  ponda.  Prop,  by  division 
or  seeds. 

{■lanugo.  Linn.  Water  Plantain.  Lvb.  variable, 
but  usually  broadly  cordate-ovate  ;  thinner  and  nar- 
rower when  growing  under  water.  Panicle  1-2  ft.  long. 
Common  in  swales  and  still  waters  In  U.  S.;  also  In  Eu. 

A  nalnnj.  Linn.,  Is  now  referred  to  the  monotypir  genus 
Eli.ma  ( E.  natans,  Biwh).  It  is  native  to  Eu..  and  is  offered  in 
fnn-ign  catalogues.  PI.  white,  single,  on  a  I 
ing  Its.  elliptic  and  obtuse. 


ALKEKENGI.  See  Phyialit. 

ALLAMANDA  <  Dr.  Allamand,  Leyden).  ApoeynAeea. 
Greenhouse  shrubs,  mostly  climbers.  Lvs.  entire, 
whorled:  fls.  terminal,  large  and  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
flat-spreading  or  re  flexed  limb,  the  tube  Inflated  below 
the  throat:  ovary  Moeuled:  stamens  5,  the  filaments 
very  short. 

Allamandas  are  of  easy  culture.  They  are  usually 
grown  in  the  ground  or  In  large  tubs,  and  trained  on  the 
rafters.  For  best  results,  tbey  should  have  plenty  of 
sun.  The  busby  kinds,  as  A.  neriifotia,  A.  granditlorn 
and  A.  tfilliam*i,  may  be  grown  as  specimen  plants 
in  pots.  The  strong  kinds,  aa  A.  Scholia,  are  some- 
times used  as  stocks  upon  which  to  graft  the  weaker 
ones,  particularly  if  root  plants  are  desired.  Prop,  bv 
cuttings  of  growing  wood  in  a  bottom  heat  of  75°;  also 
by  layers.  The  species  are  much  confused. 

A.  Fit.  purple.' 

Blanches.  DC.  (A.  riolieea,  (lardn  ).  Lvs.  In  4  s, 
hairy  on  both  sides :  fls.  in  terminal  clusters,  3  in.  across, 


salmon-purple  :  habit  of  A .  ruthartica.  Brazil.  B.M. 
7122.  Int.  into  U.  S.  in  181)3. 

AA.  Ft*,  yellow  or  orange. 
B.  Corolla  with  a  iwollen  or  bulb-like  bate. 

neriifdlia.  Hook.  A  stocky,  bushy  grower,  useful  for 
pots,  although  it  usually  needs  to  be  staked  or  grown 
against  a  support  if  allowed  to  take  its  full  course:  lvs. 
in  3's-5's,  glabrous,  oblong  or  elliptic,  acuminate  :  co- 
rolla smaller  than  A.  Seholtii  or  A.  llrndertoni,  deeper 
yellow,  streaked  with  orange.  S.  Amer.  B.M.  4594. 
—  Early  and  profuse  bloomer. 

BB.   Corolla  tube  long,  tlender  and  item-like, 
c.  Lvm.  and  calyx  mure  or  lent  hairy. 

nObllia,  Moore.  A  strong,  tall  climber,  with  purple 
twigs:  lvs.  in  3's  or  4's,  large,  acuminate,  very  short- 
sUlked:  (is,  very  large  (4-5  in.  across),  nearly  circular 
in  outline  of  limb,  bright,  cle.tr  yellow,  with  magnolia- 
like odor.  Finest  Ms.  in  the  genus.  Bras.  B.M.  57G4. 

oc.  Lvt.  and  calyx  gtabrou$  (except  perhapt  in  A. 
Witliamei). 
D.  Plant  tall-climbing. 

cathartics,  Linn.  Lvs.  rather  small, obovate,  usually 
in  4's,  and  more  or  less  »ravy. margined,  thin,  acuminate: 
fls.  golden  yellow,  white-marked  in  the  throat,  the  lobes 
acuminate  on  one  angle,  3  In.  or  less  across,  the  tube 
gibbous  or  curved.  8.  Amer.  B.M.  338.  P.M.  8:77. 
-The  species  first  described,  but  now  rarely  seen  in 
cultivation. 

Bchottii,  Pohl.  Strong-growing,  suiuble  for  rafters: 
young  shoots  and  petioles  slightly  pubescent,  the  older 
stems  warty:  lvs.  in  3'sor4's,  broadly  lanceolate  and 
acuminate:  corolla  large,  rich  yellow,  the  throat  darker 
and  beautifully  striped.  Bras.  B.M.  4351,  but  this  por- 
trait la  considered  by  Index  Kewensls  to  belong  to  A. 
calhnrtica.  A.  magnifica,  introduced  Into  the  U.  S.  in 
1893,  Is  probably  a  form  of  this  species. 


Henderson!,  Bull.  (A.  VfardlcyAua,  Leba*.).  Fig.  61. 
Tall  and  vigorous,  free-flowering,  excellent  for  roofs: 


(X«). 


glabrous:  lvs.  large,  elliptic-ovate,  thick  and  leathery, 
In  4's:  lis.  large,  yellow-orange,  with  5  light  spots  In  the 
throat,  the  corolla  of  thick  subsUnce,  purplish  on  the 
exterior  when  In  bud.  (In.  29:542.  I.H.  12:  452. -The 
commonest  Allamanda  in  this  country.  By  some  authori- 
ties considered  to  be  a  variety  of  .4 .  ealhartiea;  by  oth- 
ers referred  to  A  .  Srhottii.  Int.  from  Guiana  by  Hender- 
son A-  Co.,  St.  John's  Wood,  England,  and  distributed 
by  Bull  about  1065. 
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dd.  Plant  erect-bushy. 

grandifiam.  Lam.  Sc.  thin  and  wiry:  Ira.  thin,  orate- 
lanceolate,  pointed,  usually  in  3's :  fls.  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  of  A.  Bendersoni  but  larger  than  A.eathar- 
iiea,  lemon-  or  primrose-yellow.  Bras.  Gn.  39  : 794. 
P.M. 12:  79. -Thrive*  well  when  grafted  on  stronger 
kind*. 

Wllliamsl,  Hort.  Very  dwarf:  lvs.  and  young  growth 
generally  somewhat  pubescent,  the  Iv*.  Ionic  anil  narrow, 
acuminate  usually  in  4's  :  Ms.  in  continuous  clusters, 
rather  smaller  than  those  of  A .  Bendersoni  and  of  better 
substance,  fragrant.  On.  40: 832.— Certificated  in  Eng. 
in  1891  by  B.  S.  Williams  ft  Son.  and  Int.  In  V.  9.  In  1893. 
Supposed  to  be  a  hybrid.  Promising  for  pots. 

L.  H.  B. 

ALL-HEAL.  See  Brunella  vulgaris. 

ALLI0AT0B  PEAK,  AQUACATE,  AVOCADO.  8ee 

Pereta. 

ALLIUM  (anelent  Latin  name).  Uliaeea.  Bulbous 
plants,  mostly  eult.  in  the  open  ;  but  a  few,  of  which  A . 
li'mpolitanum  is  an  example,  are  of  tener  grown  Indoors. 
Fls.  In  a  simple  umbel,  from  a  1-2-lvd.  usually  scarlou* 
spathe;  stamens  nrfd  perianth  segments 6;  style  slender, 
the  stigma  either  entire  or  parted. 

Alliums  are  of  the  easiest  cult.,  for  which  consult 
Bulbs.  For  the  vegetable-garden  members  of  the  genus, 
see  Chivka,  Garlic,  Leek,  Onion,  Shallot.  Allium 
vineale,  a  bad  weed  In  parts  of  the  northeastern  states, 
has  a  slender  scape  *ht-nthe<l  below  with  hollow  thread 
shaped  lva,.  and  greenish  rose-eolorod  fts.  (or  bulblets 
in  the  place  of  lis.). 

The  following  species  are  known  to  be  In  the  Amer. 
trade:  acuminatum,  No.  4  ;  aneeps,  26  ;  atteuuifolium, 
21;  Bid  well  l»,  23;  Bolanderl,  17;  cernuuui, 9;  Cusiekll, 
16;  falcirollum,  25;  flmbrlatum,  24;  Oeyerl,  13;  hmraa- 
tochlton.ll;  Bsrmettii.  3;  madidum,  15;  Moiy.l;  Ne« 


ft.  Allium  Nopolitanum. 


polltanum,.1:  platycaule.27;  retlcnlatum,  12;  roseum,5; 
Hanbornii,  20;  wapomm,  II;  Scha-noprasum,  8:  none*- 
cens,  fi;  serratum,  22;  stellutum,  19;  tricoccum,  7;  uni- 
folium,  18;  ralidum,  10;  Vletorialis,  2. 

A  .  Camptchdticum,  catalogued  by  Meehan,  Is  perhaps 
a  form  of  some  other  species.  It  is  described  a*  "dull 
pink.  July.  IX  ft." 


ALLIUM 

I.  Exotic  garden  Alliums. 

A.  Pis.  yellow. 

1.  Holy,  Linn.  Lvs.  flat,  broad  :  fls.  numerous,  tn  a 
dense  umbel,  in  early  spring.  8.  En.  B.M.  499.— Well 
known,  and  a  favorite  for  massing.  Hardy  in  the  N. 

AA.  Fit.  while  or  whitish. 
B.  Lvs.  wry  broad,  obtuse. 

2.  TletorlAUa,  Linn.  Tall :  Ivs.  ovate  or  broad-oblong, 
short :  fls.  greenish  white,  in  Urge  beads.  Spring.  81- 
beria.  B.M.  1222.-  Hardy. 

BB.  Lvs.  narrow ,  acute  or  tapering. 

3.  S eapolitanun,  Cyr.  Pig.  62.  Lva.  long  and  rather 
narrow,  toose-spreading,  shorter  than  the  scape :  fls. 
large,  pure  white,  with  colored  stamens  on  long  pedicels. 
Eu.—  Needs  protection  if  grown  outdoors.  Much  used 
for  cut-flowers  in  winter  and  spring.  The  most  popular 
species.  A.  Btrmittii  grandiflbrum,  recently  intro- 
duced from  Holland,  Is  a  dear  white  odorous  variety, 
well  adapted  to  forcing. 

AAA.  fit.  pink,  rose,  or  lilac. 
B.  Segments  with  recurved  tips. 

4.  acuminatum.  Hook.  Scape  4-10  in.:  lva.  2-4,  not 
lonper  than  the  scape,  very  narrow:  umbel  many-fid. : 
perianth  segments  a  third  longer  than  the  stamens,  the 
inner  onei  serrulate.  VT.  Amer. 

bb.  Segments  not  recurved. 

5.  ifsMlllll  Linn.  Scape  12-18  in. :  Ivs.  narrow,  with  In- 
rolled  tips:  lis.  few  (10-12).  on  long  pedicels  In  an  open 
umbel.  8.  Eu.  B.M.  978. 

6.  aenescens.  Linn.  Scape  1-2  ft. :  lva.  narrow,  erect, 
often  twisted:  fls.  rather  small,  numerous,  in  a  rather 
dunse  head.  Eu.  B.M.  1150. 

II.  The  above  species  comprise  those  which  are  In  gen- 
era!  cultivation  In  this  country.  Aside  from  these  there 
are  various  uative  species,  mostly  from  western  Amer- 
ica, which  are  offered  by  dealers  in  American  plants. 
Those  are  recorded  below.  Monograph  of  American  Alli- 
ums by  Sereno  Watson, in  Proc. Amer. Acad.  Set.  14:  226. 

A.  Bulbs  clustered,  narrowly  oblong;  scape  terete. 
B.  Lvs.  elliptic  -lanceolate ,  t  or  3. 

7.  trlooccum,  Alt.  Common  Wild  Leek.  Fls.  greenish 
white  on  scape  4-12  In.  high  in  early  spring.  Grows  In 
clumps.  N.  Eng.  to  Wis.  and  N.  C. 

bb.  Lvs.  terete  and  hollow,  several. 

8.  Sohojndprasum,  Lltm.  Ctvks  or  Chives.  Fls.  rose- 
color,  In  dense  little  beads:  lvs.  short,  in  dense  mats. 
N.  U.  S.  and  Eu. 

bbb.  Lvs.  linear,  flat  or  channelled. 

9.  cenraum.  Roth.  Fts.  rose-colored  or  white,  in  open, 
nodding  umbels.  Alleghanies  W. 

10.  validum,  Wats.  Fls.  rose-colored  or  nearly  white. 
In  dense  erectish  umbels  :  scape  l-2%ft.,  very  stout. 
Nev.,Cal.,Or. 

11.  hajmatochlton,  Wats.  Fls.  deep  rose,  in  a  small, 
erect  umbel  :  bulb-ooats  deep  red  :  scape  1  ft.  or  less 
high.  Cal. 

aa.  Bulbs  usually  solitary,  globose  to  ovate  : 
scape  terete  or  nearly  so. 
b.  Coats  of  bulbs  fibrous. 

12.  reticulatum.  Fraser.  Scape  3-«  In.:  fls.  white  to 
rose,  with  thin  segments.  W.  Amer.  B.M.  1840,  as  A. 
sttllatum. 

13.  Oeyerl.  Wats.  A  foot  high  :  fls.  rose,  with  broad 
acute  segments.  W.  Amer. 

bb.  Coate  of  bulbs  not  fibrous, 
c.  Lvs.  I  or  several, 
it.  Ovary  with  only  3  creels,  or  none  at  all. 

14.  scapc-sum,  Benth.  Fls.  white,  red-veined,  in  a 
loose,  few-fld.  umbel :  bulbs  dark  :  scape  1  ft.  or  more. 
W.  Amur. 

15.  madidum,  Wats.  Fls.  white  or  nearly  so,  In  a  many- 
fld.  umbel :  bulbs  white :  scape  less  than  1  ft.,  angled.  Or. 

16.  Cnsicldi.Wat*.  Fls.  rBther  numerous,  nearly  white: 
lvs.  2,  X in.  wide:  scape  3-4  in.  Or. 
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17.  BoUnderi,  Wata.  Fls.  ruse,  few,  the  tegmenta  aer- 
rulate:  acap«  4-10  in.  Calif. 

1H.  unitolium.  Kellogg.  Lvs.  several,  narrow  and  flat: 
scape  stout,  1-2  ft.:  fls.  roue,  10-30,  the  segments  ovate- 
lanceolate,  exceeding  stamens  and  atyle.  Calif. 

l»l>.  Orary  distinctly  6-crested ;  fls. usually  rose-colored. 
X.  Scape  usually  more  than  s  in.  high  (in  the  wild). 

19.  Itellatum,  Fraaer.  Bulb-coat*  reddish :  scape  5-18 
in.;  pedicels  %-%ln.long;  stamens  and  atyle*  exserted. 
W.  Amrr,    B.M.  1576. 

20.  Sinbornii,  Wood.  Bulb-aralea  white :  aeape  12-24 
in.;  pedicels  shorter;  umbel  densely  many-fld. ;  stamens 
and  styles  exserted.  Calif. 

21.  aUenulIdlium,  Kellogg.  Lvs.  channelled  I  scape 
alender,  6-15  in.,  leafy  below;  umbel  denae  ;  fls.  nearly 
white.  W.  A  itier. 

ex.  Scape  usually  lest  than  e  in.  high  (in  the  wild). 

22.  MTTttttm,  Wats.  Lrs.  very  narrow  :  filaments 
broadened  at  the  base.  W.  Amer. 

23.  Bldwelllss,  Wats.  Scape  2-3  in.:  umbel  few-tld., 
the  pedicels  Sin.  long  :  fllamenta  filiform.  Calif. 

OC.  Lf.  solitary,  linear  or  filiform:  scape  t-S  in.  high: 
eap$ule  6-crested. 

24.  limbriatum.  Wats.  Lf.  filiform  and  revolute  : 
scape  3  in.:  fls.  deep  rose  ,  stigma  3-cleft.  S.  Calif. 

AA.  Bulbs  mostly  solitary  :  scape  stout,  t  winged  : 
let.  t,  broad. 

B.  Stamens  not  erserted. 

25.  lolcildlium.  Hook.  A  Am.  Pis.  rose,  the  segments 
minutely  glandular-serrate  and  twice  longer  than  sta- 
mens :  scape  2-3  in.  W.  Amer. 

26.  anceps,  Kellogg.  FN.  white,  with  purplish  veins, 
the  segments  little  longer  than  stamens.  Calif.,  Or. 

BB.  Stamens  exserted. 

27.  platyeaQle,  Wats.  Fls.  rose,  the  segments  long- 
acuminate:  scape  3-5  in.  Calif.  B.M.  6227,  as  A .  anceps. 

L.  H.  B. 

ALLOPLfXTUS  (diversely  plaited  ;  referring  to  ap- 
pearance of  the  calyx).  Gesneraceoy.  Tender  tropical 
evergreen  shrubby  plants, with  tubular  yellowish  axillary 
fls.,  borne  singly,  to  be  grown  In  hothouses  and  given 
the  treatment  required  by  Ueaneras. 

A.  reprns.  Hook.  Trailing  br  means  of  mots  thrown  out  be- 
tween the  pairs  of  lv». ;  lvs.  ovate,  coarsely  serrate,  hairy  or 
■month:  calyx  pale  green,  blotched  with  purple;  corolla  yellow, 
tinged  rwl.  gaping;  tubeswoUenatthehase;  limb  of  fours  Dread- 
ing segments,  the  uppermost  being  twice  cut .  K .  I nd .  B.M.  4250. 
—A .  spa  rsiflorus,  Mart.  Erect:  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  acute  entire; 
petiole  and  nerves  beneath  often  red  :  calyx  of  5  cordate  or  tri- 
angular dark  blood  or  purple  sepals,  forming  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  yellow etab-shaped  densely  hairy  corolla:  limb  of  corolla 
Brat.    B.  M.  421fl, 


as  A. 


A.I  ICE.  The  dry  berry  of  the  Pimento  (Pim/nta 
officinal  is,  Lindl.).  an  evergreen  tree  of  the  Jtyrticeor. 
The  tree  grows  in  the  W.  Indies.  Jamaica  yields  much 


of  the  product.  The  fresh  berry  is  about  the  sixe  of  * 
pea.    It  is  borne  In  clusters.   The  word  allspice  is  also 


applied  to  various  plants  with  aromatic  fragrance,  as 
Calycanthua. 

ALMOND.  A  name  given  to  the  tree  and  fruit  of  Pru- 
ski  Amygdntus,  Baill.  (Am ygdalus  communis,  Linn.), 
of  the  Rosacea'.  It  is  also  applied  to  certain  dwarf  orna- 
mental trees  or  bushes,  as  Flowering  Almond  (sec  Pru- 
nus).  The  Almond  has  been  cultivated  from  time  im- 
memorial. It  is  thought  to  be  native  to  the  Mediterranean 
basin.  Some  enquirers  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  original 
of  the  peach,  but  this  idea  is  evidently  untenable.  The 
flowers  arc  peach-like  and  handsome  (Fig.  63).  The 
Almond  nut  of  commerce  is  the  pit  or  stone  of  a  pear+i- 
like  fruit  (Fiif.  641.  The  fleshy  part,  which  Is  so  thick 
and  edible  in  the  peach,  is  tbin  and  hard,  and  it  splits  at 
maturity.  There  are  two  general  tribes  or  races  of 
Almonds, —  the  bitter  and  the  sweet.  The  former  has  a 
bitter  kernel,  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flavor- 
ing extracts  and  prussjc  acid.  It  is  grown  mostly  in 
Mediterranean  countries.    Of  the  aweet  or  edible  Al- 


monds, there  are  two  classes,—  the  hard-shell  and  the 
soft-shell.  The  former  is  of  little  value,  and  is  not  grown 
to  any  extent.  The  soft-shell  type  produces  the  edible 
Almonds  of  commerce.  Some  of  the  thinnest-shelled 
forms  are  known  as  Paper-shells.  It  was  once  thought 
that  almond-growing  could  be  successfully  practiced  la 
the  peach-growing  sections  of 
the  East,  but  vagaries  of  late 
spring  frosts,  and  other  difficul- 
ties, have  caused  the  effort  to  be 
abandoned  commercially.  Indi- 
vidual Almond  trees  are  occa- 
sionally seen,  and  tbey  fre- 
quently bear  profusely.  They 
are  nearly  as  hardy  as  the  peach. 
The  commercial  cultivation  of 
the  Almond  Is  confined  lowest- 


(XX). 


of  this  account  Is. 

from  the  Callfornian 
L.  H.  B. 
Almond -growing  in  California 
has  received  the  attention  of 
horticulturists  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  and  during  the  whole 
of  its  course  the  industry  has 
been  marked  by  vicissitudes 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
not  yet  ended.  Two  chief  sources  of  difficulty  are  now 
clearly  discerned  to  have  attended  the  effort  from  its  be- 
ginning, and  present  knowledge  may  enable  planters  to 
avoid,  in  the  future,  errors  which  have  led  to  much  dis- 
appointment and  loss— the  vestiges  of  which  still  encum- 
ber the  ground,  though  clearing  Is  proceeding  rapidly. 
Thus  far  the  Almond  tree  has  yielded  mora  firewood  than 
any  other  single  fruit  tree  which  has  been  largely  planted 
In  California,  and  yet  planting  has  continued,  in  the  hope 
of  better  results,  until  in  1897  there  were  about  1,500,000 
trees  Included  in  the  reports  of  the  county  assessors,  of 
which  number  about  two-thirds  had  attained  bearing  age 
at  that  date.  The  product  of  1897  was  218  carloads,  and 
the  competition  in  the  eastern  markets  with  Imported 
Almonds  was  so  grievous  that  prices  fell  below  what  is 
considered  a  profitable  return.  In  1898,  because  of  un- 
timely frosts,  the  product  fell  to  25  carloads,  which  la 
counted  about  equal  to  the  local  consumption  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  At  the  present  time,  1899,  planting  has  prac- 
tically ceased,  and  a  considerable  acreage  of  thrifty  tree* 
of  bearing  age  is  being  cleared  for  other  purposes,  he- 
cause  growers  in  certain  places  are  out  of  patience  with 
the  Almond.  In  spite  of  these  facts,  the  Almond  will  re- 
main an  important  California  product,  through  the  satis- 
factory performance  of  trees  enjoying  favorable  envi- 
ronment. 

The  two  chief  sources  of  failure  with  the  Almond  are 
the  sterility  of  many  varieties  without  rruss-pollinatton, 
and  the  extreme  propensity  of  the  tree  for  early  bloom- 
ing, with  the  consequent  destruction  of  the  bloom  or  the 
young  fruit  by  temperature  very  little  below  the  freexing 
point.  These  two  evils  have  been  singularly  associated 
historically,  and  only  lately  have  they  been  shown  to  be 
Independent  factors  and  both  of  them  demanding  the 
closest  attention  from  planters.  At  first  It  was  thought 
that  the  wide  planting  of  self-sterile  varieties  by  them- 
selves was  the  cause  of  disappointment,  because,  after 
years  of  chopplng-out  or  grafting-over  old,  unproductive 
trees  to  the  Prune  d'Agen,  for  which  It  Is  an  excellent 
stock.  It  was  observed,  by  chance,  that  the  Languedoe  va- 
riety adjacent  to  Drake's  seedling,  of  local  origin,  was 
heavily  laden  with  nuts  when  it  was  sterile  without  such 
association.  Attention  was  then  directed  to  the  growth 
of  seedlings,  and  a  large  lot  of  seedlings  of  the  bitter 
Almond,  grown  by  A.  T.  Hatch,  exhibited  such  satis- 
factory bearing  habit  and  such  striking  variation  toward 
new  tvpesof  the  soft-shell  sweet  Almond  that  the  growth 
of  new,  selected  California  seedlings  was  seized  upon  as 
a  panacea  for  the  previously  experienced  troubles  with 
the  Almond.  These  new  varieties  were  conceived  to  be 
not  only  self-fertile  but  hardy,  and  large  plantations  were 
made  without  due  regard  to  the  frosty  character  of  the 
locations.  Lmv  valley  lands  of  great  area, and  some  ex- 
tent of  high  plateaux,  were  planted.  Fine,  large  trees 
grew  only  to  lose  their  crops  year  after  year  by  frosts 
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from  February  to  April,  until  the  growers  cut  the  trees 
upon  the  wood-pile.  As  it  deduction  of  the  experience  of 
several  decades,  we  have  arrived  at  what  seems  now  to 
bo  tho  proper  conception  of  the  situation  of  the  Almond 
in  California,  which  is,  that  the  most  prolific  varieties 
must  bo  chosen,  must  be  associated  for  purposes  of  cross- 
pollination,  and  must  be  planted  in  places  of  least  lia- 
bility to  frost.  There  is  a  factor  of  some  moment  in  the 
lute-blooming  habit  of  some  varieties,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered presently. 

The  soil  best  suited  to  the  Almond  is  a  light,  well- 
drained  loam.  The  tree  makes  a  strong  and  rapid  root- 
growth,  and  is  more  tolerant  of  drought  tnan  any  other 
of  our  leading  deciduous  fruit  trees.  For  this  reason,  as 
well  as  to  avoid  frost,  it  is  often  desirable  to  place  the 
Almond  on  the  higher  and  drier  lands  of  the  valley  — 
providing  the  soil  is  not  heavy  and  too  retentive  of  sur- 
plus water  in  the  rainy  season.  The  root  is  most  intol- 
erant of  standinK  water,  and  will  quickly  die  if  exposed 
to  it.  Because  of  its  thrift  In  light,  dry  soils  the  Almond 
root  is  used  rather  largely  as  a  stock  for  the  Prune 
d'Agen,  and  to  some  extent  for  the  peach  In  the  dry 
valleys. 

Almond  trees  are  grown  by  budding  into  seedlings 
grown  from  either  the  sweet  or  the  bitter  hard-shell 
Almonds,  the  bud  being  set  during  the  first  summer's 
I  of  the  seedling,  and  then  either  planted  i 


a's  growth  on  the  bud  in  the  nursery.  The  tree 
grows  so  rapidly,  both  in  root  and  top,  that  only  yearling 
trees  are  used.  * 

At  transplanting,  the  young  trees  are  cut  back  so  as  to 
form  a  low  head  with  only  about  a  foot  of  clear  trunk. 
They  are  allowed  to  make  free  growth  during  the  follow- 
ing summer,  and  in  the  following  winter  are  cut  back  so 
as  to  encourage  branching  on  the  main  limbs  within  a 
foot  of  their  attachment  to  the  trunk.  At  tho  same  time 
the  branches  are  reduced  to  4  or  5  in  number,  symmet- 
rically arranged  around  the  stem  and  at  good  distance 
from  each  other,  so  that  they  shall  not  unduly  crowd 
each  other  as  they  enlarge  Another  full  growth  during 
the  following  summer  ami  another  cutting  back  the  fol- 
lowing winter  give  the  trees  the  vase-form  on  the  out- 
aide,  with  enough  Interior  branches  to  fill  tho  inside  of 
the  tree  without  crowding.  Thus  the  tree  Is  systemati- 
cally pruned  after  each  of  its  first  two  years'  growth  in 
the  orchard.  After  that,  shortcniug-in  of  the  branches 
usually  ceases,  and  the  third  summer's  growth  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  frutt-bearing,  with  only  thtnnlng-out  of 
growth  to  prevent  crowding.  This  thinning-out  has  to 
be  done  from  time  to  time  In  later  years,  otherwise  the 
tree  becomes  too  thick,  and  interior  branches  dwindle  for 
lack  of  light.  Tho  amount  of  thinning  varies  in  the  dif- 
ferent climates  of  the  state  :  the  greater  the  heat,  the 
denser  the  tree  for  Its  own  protection.  With  the  proper 
adjustment  of  heat  and  light,  fresh  bearing  wood  may  be 
encouraged  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tree,  otherwise  It 
becomes  umbrella-shaped,  with  the  fruit  wood  at  the  top 
and  bare  poles  below. 

The  Almond  is  the  earliest  bloomer  of  our  common 
fruits.  It  puts  forth  (lowers  sometimes  as  early  as  Janu- 
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ary.  but  the  usual  date  is  about  February  10  for  tho  ear- 
liest bloomers  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  state,  with 
the  later  bloomers  at  intervals  thereafter  until  April  1. 
Records  of  full  bloom  of  a  number  of  varieties  widely 
grown  In  California,  which  have  been  kept  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  sub-station,  situated  in  the  Sierra 
foot-hill  region, show  the  following  succession :  Commer- 
cial, February  27  ;  Sultana  and  Paper-shell,  March  10 ; 


King  and  Marie  Duprey.  March  11  ;  IXL,  March  12; 
Languedoc,  March  19;  Nonpareil,  March  20;  Koutier 
Twin,  March  24;  Plstache,  March  25;  Drake  Seedling, 
April  2.  Obviously  the  late  bloomers  have  greater 
chance  of  escaping  frost,  and  there  is  at  present  some 
disposition  to  make  this  a  consideration  in  selecting 
varieties  for  planting.  The  dates  just  given  show  an 
extreme  variation  in  time  of  blooming.  Some  years  the 
intervals  are  much  shorter,  but  the  relation  seems  to  be 
constant.  The  crop  ripens  from  August  15  to  October  1, 
according  to  locality.  Early  maturity  does  not  follow 
early  blooming -that  Is,  a*  with  other  fruits,  the  first  to 
bloom  are  not  necessarily  the  first  to  ripen. 

Not  less  than  25  varieties  of  Almonds  have  been  grown 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  California.  Varieties  of 
foreign  origin  have  almost  wholly  given  place  to  selected 
seedlings  of  local  origin,  and  of  these  a  very  few  consti- 
tute the  main  crop  at  present.  These  are  named  in  the 
order  of  their  acreage,  as  follows  :  IXL,  Nonpareil, 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Drake,  Paper-shell,  Languedoc.  Of  these, 
the  IXL  and  Nonpareil  occupy  not  less  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  acreage. 

In  handling  the  crop  the  local  climate  modifies  methods 
somewhat,  and  the  growth-habit  Is  also  Involved.  In 
regions  very  free  from  atmospheric  humidity  in  the 
summer,  the  bull  opens  readily  and  discloses  a  clean, 
bright  nut,  which  can  be  marketed  without  treatment. 
Where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  nut  Is  more  or  less 
discolored,  bleaching  in  the  fumes  of  sulfur  has  to  be 
practiced.  The  nut  must  be  dry  before  sulfurlng,  or  the 
fumes  will  penetrate  and  injure  the  flavor  of  the  kernel. 
Sulfured  nuts  also  lo«e  largely  in  power  of  germina- 
tion. The  practice  is  to  gather  the  nuts,  dry  for  a  few 
days  in  the  sun,  then  spray  with  water  very  lightly,  so 
that  only  the  surface  of  the  shell  is  moistened,  and 
then  use  the  sulfur.  In  this  way  a  light  color  can 
be  secured  without  penetration  of  the  fumes.  The  nuts 
can  usually  be  gathered  from  tho  ground  as  they  nat- 
urally fall,  or  can  be  brought  down  by  shaking  or  the  use 
of  light  poles.  Some  varieties  are  more  easily  harvested 
than  others,  and  the  same  variety  falls  more  readily  in 
some  localities  than  In  others.  A  greater  or  less  per- 
centage, according  also  to  variety  and  locality,  will  have 
adhering  hulls,  and  for  clearing  them  locally-invented 
machines,  called  almond  hullers,  are  used.  Early  rains  in 
somo  localities  are  apt  to  stain  the  nuts.  Such  stains 
cannot  be  removed  by  sulfurlng,  and  the  nuts  hare  to 
be  crushed  and  tho  product  marketed  as  kernels  for  the 
use  of  confectioners.  Machinery  Is  also  used  for  this  ■ 
operation,  and  a  considerable  fraction  of  tho  product 
reaches  the  market  in  this  form. 

Tho  standard  of  excellence  in  the  Almond,  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  as  learned  by  the  experience 
of  California  producers,  is  that  the  kernel  must  be  as 
smooth,  symmetrical  and  plump  as  possible.  The  twin- 
ning of  kernels,  welcome  as  it  may  be  to  searchers  for 
philopenas,  results  in  misshapen  kernels,  which  are 
very  objectionable  to  the  confectioners,  who  are  very 
large  users  of  Almonds.  Constancy  to  single  kernels  ia 
therefore  a  good  point  in  a  variety. 

Large  proportion  of  kernel  to  shell  by  weight  is  also, 
obviously,  an  important  point  to  almond  buyers.  At  the 
same  time,  the  shell  may  be  so  reduced  in  strength  as 
to  break  badly  in  shipping  in  sacks  and  in  subsequent 
handling.  Incomplete  covering  also  exposes  tho  kernel 
to  the  sulfur  and  to  loss  of  flavor.  The  ideal  Is  such 
degree  of  thinness  of  shell  as  can  be  had  with  complete 
covering  of  the  kernel  and  durability  In  handling. 

Careful  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  kernel  weight 
to  gross  weight  of  the  popular  California  varieties,  as 
compared  with  a  leading  imported  variety,  was  made  by 
a  committee  of  the  California  Horticultural  Society,  with 
the  following  result:  From  one  pound  of  each  of  the 
following  varieties  the  net  weight  of  kernels  In  ounces 
was:  Imported  Tarragona, 6  2-5;  California  Languedoc, 
7H;  El  Supremo,  7H ;  Drake,  ;  IXL,  9  ;  Commer- 
cial. 9V«;  La  Prima.  9S;  Princess,  9S:  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
10;  King.  10;  Paper-ahell.il;  Nonpareil,  11  to  13. 

Edward  J.  Wickson. 

ALMOND,  DEMEEARA.  See  Ttrminalia  Calappa. 
ALMOND,  FLOWERING.  See  PrunuM. 
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AUNTS  (the  ancient  Latin  name).  Cupulifertr,  sub- 
family Betulacsa*.  Alow.  Trees  or  shrubs:  lvs.  alter- 
nate, shortly  petioled,  deciduous:  lis.  apetalous,  monoe- 
cious in  catkin*,  ataminate  ones  elongated  and  pendu- 
lous, pistillate  ones  erect,  short,  developing  iuto  an 
ovoid,  ligneous  cone  with  persistent  amies  :  fr.  a 
small  nutlet.  Twenty  species  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, in  America  south  to  Peru.  Hardy  ortiumenta] 
trees  and  shrubs,  suitable  for  planting  on  damp  sol), 
where  they  grow  very  rapidly,  but  A.  contain,  firma, 
Japonica,  and  also  A .  tincloria  prefer  somewhat  drier 
soil.  The  profuse  male  catkins  are  pleasing  in  early 
spring.  The  wood  is  valuable  for  its  durability  in  water. 
Usually  prop,  by  seeds  gathered  in  the  fall  and  well 
dried:  sown  in  spring  with  but  slight  covering,  and 
kept  moist  and  shady,  they  germinate  soon  ;  a  slight 
covering  with  moss,  taken  off  when  the  seedliugs  apprar, 
will  be  useful.  At  the  end  of  the  same  year  or  the  fol- 
lowing spring  the  seedlings  are  transplanted,  usually  into 
rows  1-2  ft.  apart  and  6  in.  from  each  other.  After  two 
years  they  can  be  planted  where  they  are  to  stand.  The 
shrubby  species, also  A. glntinosa,  grow  from  hardwood 
cuttings  placed  In  moist  and  sandy  soil,  also  from  layers, 
and  A.  incana  from  suckers.  Rarer  kinds  are  grafted 
on  common  potted  stock  in  early  spring  in  the  propa- 
gating house ;  grafting  out-of-doors  is  rarely  successful. 

Index:  aurea,  No.  10;  cordata.5;  cordifolia.Ti;  dentiru- 
lata.  10;  Anna,  Sieb.  &  Zuec.,2  and  4;  glauca.  6;  gluti- 
n»»a,  10;  imperialis,  10;  lncaua,  6;  luclsa.  10;  Japonlca, 
4;  Uriniata,  6  and  10;  maritima,  3;  multinervis,  2  :  ob- 
longata, 3  and  10  ;  Oregana,  8  ;  pyrifolia,  5  :  rubra,  8  ; 
rubrinerva,  10;  rugosa.  9;  terrttlata,9 ;  Sibirica,  1; 
lilinrm,  5  ;  UlivtfoHa ,  5  ;  tinctoria,  7  ;  vlrldis,  1. 

A.  fit. opening  in  the  spring  with  the  lvs.;  pistillate 

ones  enrlasrd  in  limit  during  the  winter:  fr.  with 
broad  membraneous  wing*.  Alnobetiila. 

1.  Tlridis.  DC.  Greek  Alueh.  Shrub,  3-fi  ft.:  lvs.  usu- 
ally rounded  at  the  base,  round-ovate  or  oval,  sharply 
serrate,  1H-4  in.  long,  pale  green  and  pubescent  on  the 
veins  beneath:  cones  3—1,  oblong,  slender  pedtinrled. 
Northern  hemisphere,  in  the  mountains,  in  different 
Tarietiea.—  Hardy  low  shrub  with  handsome  foliage,  of 
very  pleasant  effect  on  rocky  streamlets,  with  its  long, 
male  catkins  in  spring.  Var.  Sibirica,  Kegel.  (A .  Si- 
binra,  Hort.).  Sometimes  true,  23  ft.:  lvs.  larger,  cor- 
date-ovate. 

2.  tinna,  Sieb.  ts  Zucc.  Tree,  to  30  ft. :  lvs.  oblong- 
lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  sharply  and  doubly  ser- 
rate, with  10-15  pairs  of  veins,  2-4  in.long.  often  nearly 
glabrous  beneath :  cones  2— t,  peduncled.  Japan. 

Var.  multinervis,  Regel.  Lvs.  with  14-24  pairs  of 
veins,  thicker. — Handsome  tree  with  dark  greeu  lvs., 
growing  on  dry  and  rocky  soil;  quite  hardy. 

aa.  Fit.  opening  in  the  fall  from  catkin*  of  the  same 
year:  Ivt.  not  plieately  folded  in  the  bud. 

3.  maritima,  Nutt.  (.1.  oblongata.  Regel.,  not  Ait.  nor 
Willd.).  Tree,  to  30  ft.:  lvs.  cuncate,  oblong  or  obovate, 
shining  above,  pale  green  lieneath,  glabrous,  remotely 
and  crenately  serrate,  2— 1  in.  long:  cones  2-4,  large,  on 
short,  stout  peduncles.  Del.,  Mcl.  S.S.  9:  458.  G.E. 
4:2»W.  Nutt.  N.  Am.  S.  1:  10.— Ornamental  shrub  or 
small  tree  with  handsome  shining  foliage,  attractive  in 
autumn  with  its  mate  catkins. 

AAA.  Fls.  opening  in  early  spring  before  the  In.,  front 
catkins  formed  the  previous  year  and  remaining 
naked  during  the  winter. 

B.  Lrs.  not  plicate  in  the  bud,  green  beneath,  Frisl 

arcuate,  ending  mostly  in  the  incisions:  female 
catkins  usually  solitary  in  the  arils. 

4.  Japonlca,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (.1.  firma.  Hort.,  not  S.  tc 
Z.  |.  Tree,  50-30  ft. :  lvs.  cuneate.  oblong-lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, sharply  and  Irregularly  serrulate,  glabrous  at 
lengxb,  boarded  in  the  axils  of  the  veins  beneath,  2-*> 
in.  long  :  cones  3-6,  peduncled.  Japan.  Q.K.  0:345. 
—Tall,  pyramidal  tree  with  dark  green  foliage  ;  the 
largest  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Alders. 

5.  eordAto,  Desf.  (.4.  eorditblia,  Ten.  A.  tiliacea, 
Hort.).  Small  tree,  20-50  ft,:  lvs.  cordate,  ovate  or  round- 
ish, acuminate,  2-4  is.  long,  bearded  In  tbe  axils  beneath, 
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glandular  when  young :  cones  1-3,  peduncled.  Italy, 
Caucasus.  L.U.C.  13:1231.  G.C.  II.  19: 285.— Round- 
beaded  tree  with  band  some,  distinct  foliage,  changing 
orange  yellow  in  autumn,  resembling  that  of  a  linden  or 
pear,  therefore  sometimes  as  A.  tiliirfblia,  or  A.  py- 
ri  folia,  in  gardens.  Not  quite  hardy  North. 

BB.  Lvs.  plicate  in  the  bud,  the  vein*  going  straight  to 
the  paints  of  the  larger  teeth:  female  catkins  S-6 
in  every  axil. 

c.   I'ndrr  side  of  lvs.  glaucous  ;  not  bearded. 

6.  incana,  Wllld.  Shrubortree.toCOft.:  branches  pu- 
bescent: lvs.  oval  or  oblong-ovate,  acute,  1H-4  in.  long. 


65.  Ainu,  glutlnosa  (X 


doubly  serrate,  pubescent  or  nearly  glabrous  beneath: 
cones  4-8,  mostly  sessile.  Hin.  long.  Northern  hemi- 
sphere, in  different  varieties. 

Var.  gUact>,Alt.(.4.fffrtuc<i,Mlchx.).  Shrub,  to  12  ft.: 
lvs.  often  nearlv  glabrous  beneath.  N.  Ainer.,  Eu. 
Em.  251. 

Var.  vulgaris,  Spaeh.  Tree,  to  50  ft. :  lvs.  usually 
densely  pubescent  beneath:  cones  1  in.  long.  Eu.,  Asia. 

Var.  piunatlfidA,  Spach.  (var.  laciniata,  Hort.).  Lvs. 
plnnately  lobed  or  cleft,  with  dentate  lobes. 

7.  tinctort*,  Sargent  (A.  incana,  var.  tinc.tdria,  Hort, ). 
Tree,  to  f>0  ft. ;  lvs.  broadly  ovate,  4-41  in.  long,  membra- 
naceous, coarsely  doubly  serrate,  slightly  lobed.  glau- 
cous and  rufously  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath.  Ja- 
pan. G.F.  10  :  473.— Handsome  ornamental  tree  of  very 
vigorous  growth,  with  large  foliage. 

8.  rtbrt>.  Bong.  (A,  Oregana,  Nutt.).  Tree,  40-50  ft.: 
lvs.  oblong-ovate,  3-5  in.  long,  crenate-serrate,  slightly 
lobed.  revolute  on  the  margin,  m  arly  glabrous  beneath; 
petioles  and  vein*  orange  colored:'  cones  G-H.  oblong. 
W.  N.  Amer.  S.S.  9  :  454.  Nutt.  N.  Amer.  8.1:9. 

CO.  Under  side  of  lvs.  grrcnor  brownish  green;  usually 
bearded. 

9.  ragosa,  Spreng.  (A .  sermldta,  Wllld. ).  Shrub,  to 25 
ft.:  lvs.  usually  cuneate,  obovate  or  elliptic,  acute  or 
rounded  at  the  apex,  2-5  In.  long,  finely  Semite,  usually 
pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath:  cones  short-stalked. 
E.  N.  Amer.,  from  Mass.  south.  Em.  24*. 

10.  glatiDosa,  Oajrtn.  Black  Alder.  Fig.  fi.r>.  Tree,  to 
70  ft. :  lvs.  orbicular  or  obovate,  rounded  or  emarglnnto 
at  the  apex,  2-5  in.  long,  irregularly  obtusely  serrate, 
with  5-7  pairs  of  veins,  nearly  glabrous  beneath,  glu- 
tinous when  unfolding :  cones  distinctly  peduncled. 
Eu.,  N.  Afr.,  Asia,  naturalized  in  some  localities  In  N. 
Amer. —  A  vigorously  growing  tree  with  dark  green, 
dull  foliage,  valuable  for  planting  in  damp  situations. 
Commonlv  planted  in  manv  forms  :  Var.  aurea,  Verseh. 
Lvs.  yellow.  I.  H.  13:  490.  Var.  denticuliU.  Ledeb. 
(A .  oblongata,  Willd.).  Lvs.  usually  cuneate,  serrulate. 
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8.  Eu.  Var. 
nately  lobed  wit 


Lvh.  deeply  pin- 
iv  r  l  y  linear  lobea.  Var. 
inclsa.  Willd.  (  var.  oxy acanthi filia,  Spach.).  Lvs.  email. 


Desf.  Fig.  66. 
lanceolate  or  nearly  linear  lobes. 


deeply  ln< 
laclalata, 


ly  incised,  like  thoaeof  Crattrgus  nryaeantha.  Var. 
Willd.   Lvs.  plnnately  lobed  ;  lobes 


66.  Ainu*  glutlnoaa.  var.  imperialls  (X  %.) 

Var.  rubrintSrva,  Dlpp.  Lv*.  large  and  shining,  with  red 
nerves  and  petioles  ;  pyramidal  tree  of  vigorous  growth, 
very  handsome. 

A  curumindta, HT1K.  Tree:  Irs. usually  orate  and  puhearent 
beneath,  doubly  serrate.  C.  Amer.,  north  to  Aril.— A.  Alnobet- 
ula.  Hurt  — A.  viridls.-A.  barbdta.  0.  A.  Mey.  Allied  to  A. 
glutlnoaa.  Lva.  pubescent  on  the  reins  beneath,  orate,  t'auca- 
sua.  Perhaps  hybrid  of  A.  glntinosaXsnbrortlata.— A .  Cana- 
densis. Hort.— A.  rugosa. — ,1 .  communis,  l>e*f .  — A.  glutlnoaa. — 
A.evrdifblia,  Ten.— A.  eordata.— A.  erispa.  l"ur*h— A.  rlrlilt*. 
—A.  Hrma,  Hort.— A.  Japonira  or  A.  *nbror<Uta.  —  A .  gtnuea. 
Mlrhx.-A.lncana.-^VoniiMn*<#,  HBK.  Allied  to  A.  acumi- 
nata: lva.  oblong- lanceolate,  coarsely  dentate.  C.  Amer —A. 
maerocdrpa,  Lodd.,  not  Regel.— A.  glutlnoaa  var.— A.  maero- 
phylla.  Hort.— A.  anlwordata  — A.  oblongata,  Willi!.  —  A.  glutl- 
noaa. var.  denticulata.— A.nblnng&ta,  Kegel  — A.  marltlma.— A. 
oblnngi/blia,  Torr.  Tree,  20-30  ft.:  Ira.  oblong-ovate,  cuneate, 
doubly  serrate.  2-3  in.  long:  strobiles  %-l  in.  long,  peduncled. 
N.  Mex.  and  ArU.  8.8.  8: 437.— A.  Orrgdna,  Nutt  —  A.  rubra.— 
A .  urientdtis.  Deeaiane-A.  anbeordata.— A  jmbiscens,  Tacb.  (A. 
glntinoaaXincana).  Lva.roundiah-ovateornbovate,  Irregularly 
serrate,  pulieacent  beneath.  Natural  hybrid.  —  A .  rhnmkifttlia, 
Nutt.  Tree,  tto-do  ft.:  Ira.  enneate.  oval  or  ovate,  2-3tyn.  long, 
flnelv  serrate,  yellosriah  green  and  pnhernlons  beneath  :  stro- 
biles oblong,  peduncled.  W.  N  Amer.  8.8. »:  4Sfl  —A .  serrtildla. 
Willd.— A.  rugosa.— A.  SMrien,  Hort.,  not  Kiarh.— A.  rirtdl* 
Sibirica  -  A.sinudta.  Rydb.  Allied  to  A.  rlridla.  Shrub,  3-18 
ft.:  lva.  alightly  lobed.  serrulate,  glabrona.  thin.  W.N.  Amer. 
—  A  subeorddta.  C.  A.  Mey.  (A.  oricntalls,  I>ccal*ne.  A.  flrma, 
Hort  .  not  S.&Z.  A.  tnacrophylla.  Hort  ).  Tree.  30-50  ft.:  lvs. 
rounded  at  the  bnae.  orate  or  oblong,  2-<l  in.  long,  crenately  ser- 
rate, often  pubescent  beneath.  Allied  to  A.  eordata.  t'aueaaus, 
A»ia  Minor  — A.  subratiinda,  Hort  —A.  glutlnoaa  rar.  denticu- 
lata— A  teuuifblia,  Nntt.  (A.  incana,  rar.  rirrneen*.  Wat*.  A. 
n-cidcntslta.  Iilpp.l.  8mall  tree,  occasionally  30  ft.:  Iv*.  orate, 
21  In.  loug.  slightly  lobed  and  donbly  »erratc.  green  ami  nearly 
glabrona  beneath.   W.N.  Amer.   8.8.  0: 455.- A.  unduldta, 

Willd.— A.  viridis.  ..  .  «_.._.,„ 

Ai.t  i.i  i  Kehdcr. 

ALOCABIA  (name  made  from  Coloeasia).  Aro)dra". 
Stove  foliage  plant",  of  30  or  more  original  species, 
from  trup.  Asia  and  the  Malayan  Isls.  Closely  allied  to 
Calndlum  and  particularly  to  Coloeasia,  which  see. 
These  three  genorn  differ  chiefly  in  characters  of  fruit. 
Monogr.  by  Engler  in  Det.'andolle's  Monographic  Pha- 
,  Vol.  2.   In  ltBW,  52  species  and  specific- 


ally named  hybrids  were  In  cult.  (Bergman,  Jour.  Soc. 
Nat.  Hort.  France.  LB.  37:  80). 

Alocaaias  are  propagated  by  suckers  or  cutting*  of 
the  rhliomes,  placed  in  small  pou  containing  a  mixture 
of  light,  fibrous  peat  and  sand  in  equal  proportions,  and 
plunged  in  a  close  frame  or  propagating  box  with  bot- 
tom heat.  They  may  also  be  grown  from  seeds  sown  in 
4-inch  pots,  in  a  light,  peaty  soil  in  a  temperature  of 
75°  F.  The  month  of  March  is  the  l»est  time  for  propa- 
gating. The  evergreen  species  (as  A.euprea,  longiloba, 
Lowii,  Hegina)  thrive  best  In  n  compost  of  two  parts 
fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum  moss  and  one  part  lumps  of 
fibrous  loam,  to  which  should  be  added  a  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand  and  a  few  nodules  of  charcoal  to  keep  the 
whole  sweet.  The  herbaceous  species  (as  A .  macrorhiza ) 
do  best  In  good  fibrous  loam  to  which  '„  of  well-rotted 
cow -manure  or  pulverized  sheep-manure  has  been  added. 
Perfect  drainage  of  the  pots  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  in  potting,  the  evergreen  species  should  be  coned 
tip  two  or  three  Inches  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and 
finished  off  with  a  surfacing  of  live  sphagnum  moss. 
The  season  of  active  growth  commences  about  the  first 
of  March,  when  they  should  be  given  a  temperature  of 
70°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  15°  by  day,  and  the  atmos- 
phere must  be  kept  in  a  humid  condition.  They  i " 
be  given  a  position  free  from  draughts  and  direc 
light.  They  require  an  abundance  of  water  at  ' 
as  the  leaves  develop,  and  are  greatly  benefited  by  an 
occasional  watering  of  clear  liquid  sheep  or  cow-manure 
water.  To  obtain  the  l>e*t  development  of  the  leaves, 
heavy  syringing  should  be  avoided,  but  frequent  spray- 
ing on  all  fine  days  with  an  atomiser  sprayer  is  very 
beneficial.  Towards  winter  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  supply  of  water  to  the  roots  should  be 
reduced  with  the  evergreen  species,  and  gradually  with- 
held altogether  as  the  leaves  mature  with  the  herba- 
ceous species.  The  temperature  during  winter  should 
not  fall  below  60°.  Cult  by  E  j  Cantmno. 

The  propagation  of  most  of  the  Alocasias  consists  of 
cutting  up  the  stems,  so  that  each  piece  will  bare  at 
least  one  dormant  bud.  The  pieces  should  be  placed 
amongst  moss,  in  a  hot  propagating  frame,  where  they 
vegetate  quickly.  Such  kinds  as  A.  8anderiana,  A. 
marrorhi*a,vtLt.variegata,*n&  A.Jtnningtii  (Coloeasia) 
have  creeping  rhliomes,  at  the  ends  of  which  small 
resting  tubers  are  formed.  These  should  be  carefully 
collected,  and  the  two  first  named  started  In  a  propa- 
gating frame  in  a  pan  of  moss  and  sand.  .  I  .  ./<  s  m  iaj7«ii 
roots  readily  In  ordinary  soil.  Most  of  the  kinds  require 
a  soil  which  is  very  fibrous,  with  a  little  moss  added.  The 
pots  should  be  half  filled  with  potsherds  as  drainage. 

Cult,  by  O.  W.  Ouveh. 

A.  Lvs.  distinctly  notched  or  undulate  on  the  margin. 
princcps.  Nicholson.    Lva.  sagittate,  the  basal  lobes 

narrow  and  spreading,  the  margins  deep-sinuate;  upper 
surface  olive-green,  with  darker  veins,  the  under  lighter 
colored,  with  brown  veins  and  margin;  petioles  brown- 
spotted,  slender.  E.  Ind. 

Banderiana,  Bull.  Fig.  67.  Lvs.  long-sagittate,  with 
deeply  notched  margin,  the  basal  lobes  wide-spreading; 
deep  glossy  green  with  metallic  reflection,  with  promi- 
nent white  margins  and  veins;  petioles  brownish  ami 
striped.  Philippines.  Ung.  1897:  84.-  One  of  the  best  of 
,  introductions.  Runs  into  various  forms,  and  has 
largely  into  cultivated  hybrids. 

AA.  Lv*. plane  and  entire  on  the  margin. 

B.  Markings  chiefly  on  the  petioles,  the  blades  green. 
■ebrtna,  Koch  &  Veiteh.    Lvs.  triangular-sagittate  ; 

petioles  beautifully  marked  with  large  zlgxag  bands  of 
green.  Philippines.  F.S.  15:1541-2. 

VlHenedTtu,  Lind.  &  Rod.  Lvs.  saglttatc-ovate,  the 
vein*  of  lighter  green  and  prominent,  basal  lobes  very 
unequal;  petioles  spotted  with  chocolate-brown.  Large. 
BortMO.  I. H. 34:21. -Named  forde  Vllleneuve,  Brazilian 
ambassador  to  Belgium, 

BB.  Markings  or  coloration  chie  fly  on  th*  leaf-blade*, 
c.  Veins  and  midrib  light  yellow. 
Lindenl,  Rod.    Lvs.  cordate-ovate.  long-pointed.  8-12 
In.  long,  bright  green,  with  yellowish  veins  curving  off 
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from  the  midrib  ami  vanishing  near  (ho  margin ;  petioles 
nearly  whit*.  New  Guinea.  I.H. XI: 603. -Bruised  lea. 
emit  a  strong  odor. 

CC.  Print  and  midrib  u-hite  or  silrcry. 

longiloba,  Mi.,.  (A.  gigante'a,  Hort.).  Petioles  2  ft., 
greenish  white,  mottled  purple  ;  Made  sag ittatc ,  Is  in. 
long,  the  baaal  lobe*  very  long  and  ereet,  the  upper  sur- 
face green,  with  silvery  or  gray  hands  along  reins  and 
midrib,  the  under  surface  light  purple.  Java. 

Putzeysi,  N.  K.  Brown.  Much  like  A.  lotujiloba  :  Ivs. 
broader  (oval-sagittate),  dark  metallic  green,  promi- 
nently veined  and  bordered  white,  the  petiole*  pale  red- 
purple,  under  surface  dark  purple.  Sumatra.  ML 
29:  439. -More  brilliant  than  A.  longiloba,  and  has  wider 
space*  between  the  veins. 

Thibautiana,  Mast.  Petiole*  3  ft.,  greenish  ;  blade 
2  ft.  long  anil  18-29  in.  broad,  ovate -con  lute,  the  basal 
lobes  broad  and  rounded,  olive-green,  with  broad  silvery 
veins  and  rib,  the  under  surface  deep  purple.  Borneo. 
Q.C. III.  17:403.  I.H.  28:  419. 

Ldwil.  Ilook.  Petioles  2-3  ft.,  rose-color  ;  Made  nar- 
row-ovate. IS  in.  long  aud  a  third  a*  wide,  long-pointed, 
the  basal  lobes  long  acute,  upper  surfuco  olive-green, 
with  verv  distinct  sllverv  bands,  under  surface  rich 
purple.  Borneo.  B.  M.  5376.  A.  F.  1895:559  as  var. 
grandit.  Var.  picta,  Hook.  (B.M.  MB"),  has  surface 
cover.Nl  with  small  white  reticulations.  This  var.  Is 
A.  le.tchii,  Sebott.  (var.  tiitehii,  Englcr). 

CCC   I",  ins  white  and  leaf  blotched  and  mottled. 

macrorhlM,  Schott.  Large,  reaching  10  or  15  ft. :  leaf  • 
blades  3  ft.  long,  long-sagittate  and  pointed,  the  lobes 
short  and  obtuse,  margin  often  somewhat  wavy,  the 
midrib  very  broad  and  conspicuous,  the  blotches  or 
patches  of  green  and  white  (iu  the  var.  vuricgdta,  which 
is  the  common  form)  very  striking.  Ceylon.  I.  H. 
8:30."i.-One  of  the  commonest  species.  Lvs.  sometimes 
almost  white. 

cicc.  I'n'nj  </urJt  or  purple,  or  the  leaf  dark-colored. 
citprea.  Koch  (A.  mttdllica,  Schott.).  Petioles  2ft.  or 
less  long,  green  ;  blade  ovate  and  peltate.  Is  by  12  In., 
notched  at  the  base  and  cuspidate  at  the  point,  dark 
metallic  green  with  darker  rib  and  reins,  the  under 
side  rich  purple.  Borneo.  B.  M.  5190.  I.  H.  8:  283. 
Lowe.  60.  tin.  50:  33<5.-Ono  of  the  best,  and  common. 


Regiiia,  N.  E.  Brown.  Lvs.  thick,  ovate-cordate,  ob- 
tuse or  cuspidate,  the  basal  loin-*  short  aud  nearly  or 
quite  obtuse,  the  ribs  and  veins  beneath  pubescent, 
somewhat  fleshy,  dark  green  above  with  darker  veins 
and  brown-purple  beneath;  petioles  terete,  pubescent, 
spotted  purple.  Borneo.  I. U.  32:514. 

Several  cult,  varieties  and  hybrids  are  in  the  trade  in 
this  country:  A.argyrea,  hybrid  of  Multiloba  x  Pucclana; 
Bntariensis,  petiole  dark  purple;  If.-blade  dark  green; 
Chanlrieri  (raised  by  Chantrier  Bros.,  Mortefotitaine, 
Prance),  hyb.  of  cupreax  Sanderiana,  with  long  wavy 
Ivs.,  purple  below  and  prominently  white-veined  l  I.H. 
35:64.  R.H.  1887,  p.  465);  ChHsoni,  cupreax longiloba, 
with  Ira.  purple  below  and  green  above  ;  g\gas,  much 
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like  Villeneurei  ;  intermedia,  hybrid  by  Veitch  25  year* 
ago;  La  Saltiina :  Luciana,  Thlbautianax  Putzeysi, 
with  lvs.  dark  green  above  and  whitish  rein*  and  mar- 
gins, purple  beneath  (I.H.  44:27);  JtortefoHlaineHsis. 
Ix>wii  x Sanderiana  ;  Ptieci&na,  Putzeysi  xThibautiana; 
Sfdcni,  cupreax  Lowii,  with  ovate-pellaUs  lvs.  purple  be- 
neath and  white  veined  above  (I.H.  24:292);  Pun 
Houttei. 

The  following  name*  are  also  In  our  trade:  A.  Wis- 
fn'*=- Colocasia  Autiqiiorum;  ■/•'NitinjiNi'o.Coloeasia  af- 
flnis;  ^(!Anji/o«ii=Cyrtosperma  Johnstonii;  Marchdtlii 
tm  Colocasia  Marchallii  ;  rio<dc«i  «=  Colocasia  Anti- 
quorum  I 

The  following  may  be  expected  to  appear  In  the  American 
trade:  .1  .tiii/ujrouuiKJ,  l.ind  A:  Rod.  Lvs.  peltate  and  wavy, 
green  above  and  below,  with  pale  nerves,  the  petioles  brown- 
spotted:  allied  to  A.  tebriua.  I.H.  33:  .**«.  New  Guinea!  —  A. 
Curtisi.  N.  E.  Brown.  Petioles  3  ft.  or  less,  purple  barred  I  lf.- 
blade  20  in.  or  less,  and  bait  as  wide,  shining  green  and  grey- 
ribbed  above,  deep  purple  beueath.  Penang.— A .  emintns,  N.  K. 
Drown.  Lvs.  peltate,  the  blade  2  ft.  or  less  long  aud  nearly  half 
as  broad,  purple  beneath,  green  and  light-veined  above;  peti- 
oles J  ft.  or  less,  barred.  K.  Ind.— A.  ortindis,  K.  E.  Brown. 
Large  :  Ivs.  2  ft.  or  less  long,  ovate-sagittate,  half  as  broad, 
black  green  below,  bright  green  above  :  petioles  \  ft.  or  less, 
blackish.  E.  Ind.— .1.  guttata,  N.  E.  Brown,  var.  imperidlis, 
N.  E  Drown.  Lvs.  sagittate,  acute.  l%ft.or  less  long  and  half 
as  broad,  purple  ts-ncath.  brown-green  and  dark-blotched  atove. 
Borneo.  I.H.  Ill :  Ml  — .t.  Indira,  Kchott.  St . 0 ft.  or  more,  stout 
and  fleshy:  lvs.  very  large  (often  3  ft.  across),  ovate  eonlate. 
bright  green  on  l-oth  side*.  E.  Ind.  F.  8.21:  2208.-  1.  Jfrtr- 
garxiiT,  Lind.  &  Kod.  Lvs.  slightly  peltate,  wavy,  shining,  green 
with  blackish,  midrib,  the  veins  and  brownish  petiole*  puts-* 
rent.  New  (iidnea.  I  ll ,  XT:  611—  .t.  marginata.  Said  to  have 
come  from  Drai.  Lvs.  2  ft.  or  less  long  and  very  broad,  slightly 
wavy,  ronndi*l  and  short  pointed,  pale  green,  striped  and  mot- 
tled with  purple  ;  petioles  brown-marked  —  .4, plumbea,  Hort. 
— grandlst  — .4.  rereesa.  N.  E.  Brown.  Dwarf  and  compact,  the 
petioles  6  in.  long.  Made  less  than  1  ft.  long,  bright  green,  with 
rib  and  nerve*  olive.green.  B.M.  7108.  Philippines.  —  .4 .  Kadi- 
gnsuina.  Andre.  ThiltantianaX  Reglna.  —  A  .  Sanderiana,  var. 
Uandtirensia,  Ko«l.  Lvs.  wavy-margined,  purple  and  blotched 
beneath.  I.H.  43:55.  — .4.  seabriuseuta,  N.  E.  Brown.  Lvs. 
spreading,  not  detlexetl.  sagittate  anil  not  peltate,  shining  green 
atxjve  and  pater  beneath.  Borneo.—  A.  linu&ta,  N.  K.  Brown. 
Lvs.  sagittate  and  sinuate,  dark  green  above  with  lighter  areas, 
and  whitish  green  below.  Philippine*.— .4.  Watsoniana.  Hort. 
— Pulieysi.-.t.  Witeriniana,  Masters.  Lvs  ereet.  toothed,  not 
sagittate,  lanceolate  aud  long  lsdnted.  .lark  irrecn  i  |«etloles 
purple  spotted,  winged.  Q.C.  III.  23:213.  F-E.  10:81*3..  On. 
Si:  183.   Celebes.  L-  JJ.  B. 

ALOE  (Arabic  name).  Lilideeir,  tribe  .1  loinetr.  Acau- 
lescent  or  variously  caulescent  succulents  :  Iva.  ofteu 
largo  ..usually  crowded  in  rosettes  or  along  end  of  st. : 
(Is.  red  or  yellow,  often  paler-striped,  straight,  tubular, 
with  short,  straight  limb,  equaled  or  surpassed  by  the 
stamen*.  Afr.,  especially  In  the  Cape  region,  one  specie* 
about  the  Mediterranean  and  extensively  naturalized  in 
all  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  ami  one  in  China.  Plant* 
of  thecoolhouse,  best  planted  out  in  a  well-drained  place 
in  summer,  when  they  flower  prettily.  Prop,  by  seed, 
which  usually  is  not  true  to  name,  and  by  suckers  or 
rutting*  well  dried-off.  Branching  for  thin  purpose  may 
be  induced  by  scaring  the  crown  of  old  plants.  Hy- 
brids are  said  to  occur  with  dasteria  (A.  litdinghausii 
=.1 .  aristata  x  O.  nigricans  ;  A .  Hnjnini=A  .  aristata  x 
6'.  NnvMH  ;  .4.  lAipairii=A.  aristata  x  6".  maculata; 
A .  Lynrhii=A  .  rtriata  x  O.  verrucosa,  and  A  .  .Xon-otnyi 
=A.aristatn  <  >,  and  with  Lomatophyltum  (A.lIoyeri= 
A.  serrataxf,.  »p.),  J.  (I.  Baker,  in  Jour.  Linn.  Soc. 
Bot.  18.  pp.  152-182.  William  Tkelbasb. 

Old  plant*  of  Aloe  will  keep  healthy  for  several  years 
in  the  *ame  pots  without  a  renewal  of  soil,  and  flower 
freely  at  the  same  time.  The  soil  most  suited  to  their 
needs  is  sandy  loam  three  parts,  lime  rubble  and  broken 
brick  one  part,  with  a  little  decayed  manure  to  strengthen 
the  mixture.  Very  Ann  potting  is  necessary.  Drainage 
Is  a  more  important  item  than  soil,  and  must  be  per- 
fectly arranged  to  enable  the  surplus  water  to  run  freely 
from  the  soil.  Broken  brick*  are  preferable  to  pieces  of 
pots,  large  pieces  for  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  tub,  and 
■BMller  pMces  above,  till  the  last  layer  is  quite  fine. 
Some  of  the  specie*  need  freer  rooting  conditions  than 
others.  .1.  ciliaris  will  grow  from  5-7  ft.  in  a  season. 
A.  Abyssinica  is  of  robust  growth,  and  differs  from 
most  other*  in  the  color  of  the  flowers,  which  are  pure 
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yellow,  most  of  the  others  being  orange  and  orange- 
scarlet.  A.  pliealitia  make*  an  ornamental  tub  plant 
when  I  or  5  ft.  high.  Except  during  the  perioil  in  which 
the  species  are  in  active  growth,  they  ne«tl  very  little 
water,  the  principal  iilea  lieing  to  keep  the  soil  sweet 
and  porous  even  when  in  growth.  At  all  time*  the 
air  of  the  house  should  be  as  dry  as  possible,  full 
sunshine  not  hurting  them.  l'n«p.  by  seed*,  suck- 
er* and  cuttings.  The  arborescent  kinds  should  bo 
noted  after  they  have  completed  growth.  Dust  over 
the  cut  part  r.f  the  cutting  with  powdered  charcoal  and 
dry  in  sunshine  before  putting  it  in  to  root.  Insert 
singly  in  as  small  pot*  a*  they  will  go  into,  and  plunge 
In  a  sand  bed.    Very  little  moisture  is  necessary  while 

roote*  o.  w.  Ouvu. 

The  generic  or  scientific  name  Aloe  is  a  Latinized 
fi>rm  of  an  Arabic  name.  As  an  English  word  it  is  pro- 
nounced in  two  syllables,  thus,  A'-loe.  Popularly  thia 
word  is  loosely  used,  the  common  American  Aloe  being 
Agare  Amerirana.  the  rommonest  "Century  Plant. "• 
The  "bitter  aloes"  of  commerce  is  n  resinous  juice  much 
used  as  a  laxative.  The  l>e*t  quality  is  called  "Socotrine 
or  Zanzibar  Aloes.™  n  product  of  A.  Prrryi.  which  was 
known  by  the  Greeks  of  the  Fourth  century  B.C.  to 
come  from  the  island  of  Bocotra.  The  "  Barbarities  Alm-s  " 
is  the  product  of  A.  vera,  a  species  much  planted  in 
the  West  Indies.  Genera  allied  to  Aloe  are  Aplcra.  Gas- 
teria,  Hawortbia,  Pachiriendron,  and  Phylloma.  The 
group  Is  an  extremely  difficult  one  for  the  Ik.tanist.  there 
iM-ing  few  authentic  specimens  in  the  herbaria.  Iw-cause 
of  the  large  size  of  the  plants,  the  infrequent  flowering, 
and  the  ililHculty  of  suitably  drying  them. 

Aloes  are  much  cultivatetl  as  decorative  plants,  being 
nmongst  the  must  popular  of  desert  and  succulent  plants 
for  their  stiff.  Iinrsh  ami  rugged  habit.  They  are  often 
grouped  alxmt  large  public  buildings,  where  they  em  - 
pOAMM  certain  architectural  features.  Ijirge  collections 
are  tn  be  seen  only  in  lHitanic  gardens  and  in  the  col- 
li-et inns  <if  a  few  fanciers.  The  largest  dealer  has  nearly 
a  hundred  kinds,  but  grows  only  live  or  six  kinds  in 
quantity.  Kor  intlex  to  the  following  species,  see  sup- 
plementary list,  p.  51.  w_  j|_ 

A.  Arrangement  of  Ira.  apiral  (except  in  aeedlinga). 

B.  form  of  ha.  broadly  lanceolate,  acute  .-  aise  of  tra. 

moderately  large, 
c.   Bonier  of  Ira.  thin.  Jomj:  margin  entire  or 
denticulate. 

D.  Color  of  Irt.  gray iah  :  ahape  of  Ira.  flattened. 

1.  Jtriata,  Haw.  [A.  panietiMn,  Jacq.  A.  dlho-rlneta, 
Hort.).    Caulescent  :  Ivs.  at  length  large,  finely  riark- 

lined,  scarcely  mottled, 
with  entire  white  lairder  : 
Inflorescence  compound, 
broad Iv  cymose  :  fls,  retl, 
constricted  above  the 
ovary.  Cape.  B.  M.  .VJID. 
Hybrids  with  A.*em,l.,ta 
ami  A.  grandidentata  oc- 
cur, having  toothed  lvs. 

Vnr.  rhodoclncta  (.1. 
rh<uliicinrta,  Hort.  A. 
Hanhurii)na,SiMi\.).  Lvs. 
purplish,  very  glaucous, 
with  entire  reddish  bor- 
der. 

2.  feimlita.  Haw.  Pig. 
fiK.  Lvs.  less  striate,  ob- 
scurely mottled,  tl„-  white 
border  tletiticulate  :  ititlo- 
reseence     less  cvmose. 
Cape.   H.M.  1115. 
1>D.  Color  of  Ira.  clearer  green  :  ahape  of  Ira.  more  eon- 
rare  :   teeth   amall  and  rut   nearly   through  the 
border. 

3.  macrocarpa.  T.hI.   Lvs.  Intemtptedlv  green-lined, 
more  evi.lently  mottled !   inflorescence    brancbetl  with 
'  racemes.  Abyssinia. 

Tod.  Lvs.  coarsely  green-lined,  scarcely 
es  short  and  cymose.  Abyssinia,  China  I 


CO.  Border  of  Iva.  uaually  only  near  the  apex: 
mottling  pretent. 
5.  aaponaria.  Haw.  (A.  diatirha.  Mill.,  not  Linn,  nor 
Thunb.  A.  umbellata.  DC).  Shortly  caulescent:  lvi. 
somewhat  gray  green  or  purplish,  the  small  teeth  re- 

Cat*.'  B*>I."l<io.-,Vli!r*,s  it. to  many  lj 
forms. 

Var.  lnUO-Strttta.  Haw.  Lvs. 
concave,  coarsely  pale  lined. 


4. 

mottled 


fi.  latilMia,  Haw.  {A.  aapondria.vur.  latifilia,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  apple-green,  thick  and  broad,  concave,  the  con- 
spicuous pale  blotches  irregularly  transversely  confluent ; 
teeth  large,  mostly  curved,  rather  remote  :  racemes 
short  anil  dense.  Cape.  B.M.  llUfi. 

7.  commutata.  Tod.  Lvs.  rather  thinner :  racemes 
several,  somewhat  elongated.  Abys. 

8.  obseiira,  Mill.  (A  .  plrta.  Thunb.).  Lvs.  rather  nar- 
row, r  ami  thinner .  racemes  elongated,    tape.  B.M. 

9.  »nrmndiienUU.  Salni.  Lvs.  and  racemes  still  more 
elongated.  Cape. 

rrt\  Border  of  Ira.  nearly  abaent :  mottling  aearrely 
pretent  -  ha.  involute  at  tip. 

10.  glauca,  Mill.  (A.  rhodaedntha,  DC).  Caulescent: 
lvs. not  mottled,  very  glaucous,  the  Irregular  red  or  brown 
teeth  subconfluent  :  Inflor.  simple,  densely  racemose; 
fls.  red,  scarcely  constricted  above  the  ovarv.  Cape. 
B.M.  l.'Ts.  A  hybrid  with  A.  humilia,  var.  iiirurrvi,  is 
A.  eynnra. 

Vnr.  muricata,  Sch.  Lvs.  glaucous,  with  large  teeth, 
those  on  the  keel  or  apex  more  developed. 

11.  heteraeantha,  Bak.  (A .  in/rmia,  Hort..  not  Forsk.1. 
Fig.  <>9.  Nearly  stemleas,  often  tlensely  cespltose  :  lvs. 
dark  green,  sometimes  with  a  few  obscure  yellowish 
green  spots,  slightly  striate  at  base,  entire  or  with  a  few 
remote  small  teeth.  Capo  I  B.M.  GriKI. 

tin.  form  of  Ira.  orate -laneeola'r ,  acute,  thick,  moatly 
tutterrutotc  on  the  buck  :  sue  of  Ira.  targe. 

12.  Wrox,  Mill.  (A.  marietta,  .Schult.  A.  hirrida. 
Haw.  J'urhiilr'ndron  Uroi,  Haw.).  Caulescent,  un- 
brancheri :  lvs.  crowded  at  summit,  glaucous,  the  margin 
and  both  surfaces  remtitely  coarsely  pungently  toothed: 
Inflor.  branched,  with  elongated  very  dense  racemes; 
fls.  reddish,  with  stamens  twice  as  long  as  the  perianth. 
Cape.  B.M.  1975.  G.C.  II.  3:  243.-Varies  into  several 
less  muricate  forms. 

13.  mltrildrmll.  Mill.  (A.  mitnrfirmia.V'iM.,  not  DC 
nor  Haw.   A.  Commflyni,  Wllld.   A.  apinulfiaa.  Salm. 

A.  paehyphiflla.  Hort.  .1 .  j-aNM<ic<f«/*a,\Villtl.t.  Fig. 70. 
Somewhat  branching:  lvs,  spared  along  the  stem  aliove, 
dark  green,  with  strong,  separated  marginal  teeth,  both 
faces  usually  muricate:  inflor.  sometimes  branched, with 
short,  compact  racemes:  stamens  not  exserted.  Cape. 

B.  M.  1270.  — Varies  iuto  i 
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of  Irs.  elongated,  gradually  1 ape ring  :  site  the 
of  Ivt.  large  :  border  absent :  teeth  usually  c 


14.  Baineaii.  Dyer.  (.1 .  Jidrbtnr,  Dyer.).  A  very  large 
forking  tree,  in  cultivation  becoming  tall,  though  at  first 
slender  :  Ivs.  very  concave,  dark  green,  remotely  den- 
tate, spaced  along  the  stem  above,  with  while-margined 
sheathing  base  :  Inflor.  short  and  compact,  the  rpddish 
fls.  tumid.  S.Afr.  O. P.  3:115.  Q.C.  II.  19,  pp.  500-571, 
ff.  117,119, 120,  J22.  B.M.  6848. 

15.  vera.  Linn.  (.4.  vulgaris.  Lam.  A.  Barbadinsis, 
Mill.).  Low  or  small,  slender  tree  :  Ivs.  broader,  less 
ehauneled,  palo  gray -green,  coarsely  dentate,  not  sheath- 
ing: Us.  yellow.  Suckers,  freely  produced  in  cultivation, 
have  clear  apple-green  mottled  linear  Ivs.  Mediterra- 
nean region,  and  naturalized  through  the  warmer  pnrts 
of  the  world. -The  oldest  known  and  probably  the  com- 


Var.  officlnAlia,  Forsk.  (A .  rubtice**,  DC.  A  .  Indira, 
Roylel.  Lvs.  purplish:  lis.  red-orange.  Orient. 

16.  Soccotrina,,  L*m.(A .  sinuata,  Thunb..  not  Willd.). 
I  to  the  last  :  Ivs.  relatively  narrower,  dark  green, 

serrate  :  fls.  red,  variously  tipped  and  striped. 
(  ape.  "B.M. 472.  On.  45,  p.  303.— A  hybrid  with  A.eili- 
arit  Is  A.de  Laetii. 

Var.  purpurAacens,  Gawl.  {A.  purpurdscens.  Haw.  A. 
rambia.  Haw.).  Lvs.  purplish.  B.M.  1174. 

17.  arborescent,  Mill.  i.4.  fruticbsa,  Lara.).  Low,  slen- 
der tree:  st.  roughened  by  old  leaf  bases:  Ivs.  dark  green, 
glatieescent,  coarsely  green-dentate  to  booked  serrate 
when  separated,  with  whitish  sheathing  bases  :  fls.  red. 
Cape.  B.M.  1300. 

Var.  frate»cen».  Salm.i  A .  trutrsrens,  Salm. >.  Smaller, 
suckering  freely:  Ivs.  blue-glaucous,  the  sheathing  bases 
coarsely  green  striate. 

bbbb.  Form  of  Irs.  lanceolate,  acute,  flat :  size  of  Irs. 

small:  border  absent :  teith  ciliattt  mottling 
absent:  Irs.  sheathing,  tcith  perfoliate  margin. 

18.  ciliaria.llaw.  St. elongated, very  slender.brnnched: 
Ivs.  dark  green,  the  slender  white  teeth  longer  about  the 
base:  inflor.  axillary,  somewhat  elongated,  loosely  few- 
fid.:  fls.  red.  Cape. 

BBBBD.  Form  of  lvs.  various,  thick. plano-tonrcz :  size 
of  Irs.  small:  border  absent :  mostly  toothed 
on  the  back:  mottling  absent:  Ivs.  crowded. 

19.  brevilolia,  Mill.  (A.  prollfcra,  Haw.).  Short- 
stemmed  :  Ivs.  spreading,  broadly  lanceolate,  acute, 
shortly  and  pungently  white-toothed;  a  few  similar  teeth 
occasionally  on  both  surfaces.  Cape.  B.R.  996. 

20.  hurailis,  Mill.  [A.  echinata, Wllld.  A.  suberfeta, 
Haw  A.  subtubrrculdta ,  Haw.).  Acaulescent  :  Ivs.  as- 
cending, lanceolate,  gradually  attenuate,  loosely  soft- 
serrate,  both  surfaces  coarsely  tuberculate  or  echinate: 
raceme  somewhat  elongated,  loosely  fid:  fls.  red.  Cape. 
-An  extremely  variable  species,  of  the  habit  of  certain 
Hawortbias. 

Var.  Candollei,  Bak.  L.B.C.  15:1481.  Var.  inettrra, 
Haw.  B.M.  82*.  Var.  acuminata.  B.M.  757.  L.B.C 
Hi:  1504.   Var.  minor,  Hort.,  Is  lu  cult. 

21.  arUt4U.naw.f.4./onffiarMM/n,Schult.).  Lvs.as- 
cending,  attenuate  into  a  long  bristle.  Cape. 

A  A.  Arrangement  of  Irs. S-ranked  :  Irs.  rather  small. 

22.  variegata.  I.inn.  Short  -  stemmed  :  Ivs.  erect, 
v-shaped,  acute,  with  finely  warty  horny  while  margin 
and  keel,  mottled,  the  pale  blotches  variously  trans- 
versely confluent:  raceme  short,  rather  loose :  fls.  red- 
dish. Cape.  B.M.  513.  F.E.  8:  98.  — Common. 

AAA.  Arrangement  of  Ivt.  t-ranked  :  Irs.  elongated. 

23.  Cooperi,  Bak.  (.4.  ScfcrniaVidnii.  Kegel.).  Acaules- 
cent: Ivs.  suberect,  linear-oblong,  sharply-grooved  and 
keeled,  mottled,  faintly  slriute,  the  small  white  teeth 
subeonftuent:  inflor.  subcymose:  fls.  reddish  or  brown- 
ish, tumid  below.  Capo.  B.M.  6377.  Gt.970. 

24.  plic»tili«,  Mill.  (Rhipidod/txdron  plicdlile.  Haw.). 
Becoming  tall  and  stont,  branching  :  Ivs.  glaucous,  flat, 
lingulate,  obtuse,  serrulate  and  bordered  ot  least 


the  apex:  Inflor.  shortly  racemose:  fls.  reddish,  the  petals 
nearly  free  within  the  tube.  Cape.  B.M.  457. 

William  Trklxase. 

In  the  following  alphabetic  list  are  included  H  i  the  more  Im- 
portant species  (which  are  numbered,  and  have  been  fully 
described  previously),  12)  synonyms  of  the  above  (which  are 
followed  by  the  sign  of  equality  and  a  number).  <3)  the  less  Im- 
portant species  (which  are  briefly  described  in  the  present  list, 
but  not  previously).  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are 
advert  i»i«d  In  the  catalogues:  A.  Abvsstnita,  Lam ., var /Vnmchi. 
Rak.  I.vs.  20-30  in  a  dense  sessile  rosette,  1 1  »f t.  long.  5-8  in. 
broad  at  base,  glaur-ou*  green,  not  mottled,  the  margins  with 
close  spreading,  deltoid  spines,  with  horny  reddish  brown  tips: 
intior.  as  long  as  the  Ivs.,  a  8-a-brauehed  panicle.  B.M.  6020.— 
*.l .  Alrieana,  Mill.  St.  stout,  marked  with  wars  of  fallen  Ivs  : 
Ivs.  alternate,  at. -embracing,  concave ;  teeth  conical,  reddish 
orange  at  tip:  scape  ls-ariug  a  dense  many-rbl.  spike  of  long  cy- 
lindrical fls.  B.M.2.M7.-.1.  ayrmrrtf.a.Tod.  Allied  to  A.  tri- 
color. St. short:  Ivs. dense, copiously  whltespottcd.lanceolnte; 
teeth  law:  fls.  racemose,  red.  Trop.  Afr.— *A.atbo-rlneta  —  1.— 
A.  arborescent.  17.— -t.  aristiita,  '21.— A.  Barbadriutis  —  lb.—A. 
IMinesii.  14.— .1.  Bdrbent -H.—A.  braehystaebys,  Bak.  Allied 
to  A.  Abysslnica.  St.  long,  slender:  Ivs.  ensiform,  in  a  dense 
rosette  at  the  top  of  the  St.,  all  drooping,  except  the  youngest, 
l%-2  ft.  long,  2  in.  broad  above  the  dilated  base,  bright  green, 
not  mottled:  marginal  prickles  deltoid,  not  brown:  peduncle 
flvxuoae:  raceme  dense:  bracts  with  5-7  distinct  brown  stripes. 
Zanzibar.  B.M.  TIBW.-.l .  breeifbtia.  1D.-.1.  Chiufatit,  Bak.  Al- 
lied to  A.  Abysslnica.  Lv*.  15-20  in  u  sessile  rosette.  J4-1  ft.  long. 

in.  wide  at  base,  deeply  channelled  in  upper  part,  pale 
green:  scape  simple,  ll, ft.  long:  bracts  few,  distant,  small. del- 
toid. B.M.  6301.  Hab.l— 'A.  ciliaris,  is.— A.  Cvmmeluni — 13.— 
A .  ommutdta.  7  —  A  .  Cwperi,  23.  —  A.  cyanea  —  10.  —  A .  diehM- 
oma.  Linn.  f.  Allied  to  A.  Balneal!.  ArlioreBcent :  st.  tall,  much 
branched:  Ivs.  In  dense  rosettes  at  the  tops  of  branches,  lancen- 
late,  8-12  In.  long.  Namaqua-laud.  fM.\  1873:713.  f.  1371.  1874: 
587, 571,  f .  118. 121.— . I .  distans.  Haw.  I  A.  mltneformis,  var  lirevi- 
folia).  St.  3  or  more  ft.  high:  Ivs.  ovate-acuminate,  concave, 
scattered  along  the  st..with  a  few  white  spots  on  the  back: 
teeth  short,  distant:  fls.  red.  tipped  green.  S.Afr.  B.M.  1382. 
-A  dittieha-b.-A.  eehinita-Ha.-A.  elegant.  Tod.  Little 


70.    Aloe  mltrilormis. 

known.  Not  mentioned  by  Baker.  Hab.l— A.  feror.  12  —  *A. 
fruteseen*.  Salm  -17 -M,  /ruficoss  -  17.-J.  gtauea.  10.— A. 
gracilis.  Haw.  Allied  to  A.  arlH.res.-ens.  St.  long  :  Ivs.  loosely 
arrange,!.  0-10  in.  long.  1  In.  wide  at  the  base,  ensiform,  acumi- 
nate, not  lined  or  spotted:  prickles  minute,  spreading,  tipped 
brown  :  fls.  yellow,  tnls-  with  long  lanceolate  segments  —  'A. 
granitidrntata.  9  —  .4  (ireenei.  Bak..  in  the  Picls?  group,  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  elongated  racemes  and  tl 
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(M)n»trirtion  of  the  perianth  below  th«  middle,  l.v«.  12-15,  In 
dense  roaette.  lanceolate,  channelled,  bright  green;  prickle*  con- 
nected by  *  narrow  horny  lino :  pale  Milium  ;  bract*  awl- 
.baped.  purplish.  Cape  I  B.M.flS20.-».4.  HanburUna  -  l.-A. 
kettracdntka,  U.-A.  Uildsbrtndtii.  Bak.  St.  1^-2  't.i  Inter- 
node*  *putied  white :  lvs.  loosely  arranged,  fl-10  In.  long,  glau- 
cous given  i  teeth  amall,  ascending :  Inflor.  a  lax  panicle.  1'  ,rt. 
lone,  with  10-12  branches :  remarkably  prolific  of  fl*.  BMOfel. 
— A.  hbrrida— 12.— mA.  hUmiiit. 20,— .4 ,  lndica  —15.— A. imiwmlt, 

11—  A.  iniiqnu.  Brown.  A  hybriil  of  A.drepannphyllaXA.echl- 
nata.  G.C.  11.24: 41  -  A.  Kirtii,  Bak.  St.  very  abort:  lv*.  30-40. 
In  a  deune  rosette,  green, not  spotted  ;  teeth  lance:  Inner.  2  ft. 
long.  S-branched  |  fls.  red.  Zanxibar.  B.M.  73H0  - J.  *>ii>A«- 
ti»\drt,  Bak.  Aeauleseent:  lvs.  linear,  rigid,  serrulate:  lnnor.au 
elongated  raceme.  Hook  Icon.  VKt>,—A .  iU  IxrHi—W.—'A.lati- 
tblia—a.—A.longiari*tdt«—2l.  —  A.Luntii.  Bak.  A  very  distinct 
specie*  with  no  marginal  prickle*:  »t.  short:  lvs.  7-M.  in  a  dense 
rosette,  1  ft.  long,  2  in.  wide  at  liase.  pale  green,  not  spotted: 
peduncle  much  longer  than  lv»:  panicle  of  4-5  long,  lax  raceme*; 
a  marked  character.  B.M.  744s.  — . I .  marrantntha,  Bak.  St.2-3 
ft.:  Its.  20-30,  in  a  dense  rosette,  lanceolate,  bright  green, 
much  lined  :  prickles  large,  brown  and  horny  In  upper  half : 
inflor.  a  dense  corymb;  rls.  yellow,  tinged  red;  tube  conttrieted 
above  the  globose  base.  B.M. 0X1.  Said  to  lie  the  finest  of  all 
■potted  Aloes.— *A.macrtK4rva,3.— .4. medico, Hon.  Alversou 

—  I  —A.  mitracdntha.  Haw.  Lv».  linear,  1  Sft-  long,  l'  jln.  wide 
at  b»<.e,  deeply  channelled,  mottled:  splnen  very  minute,  white: 
fl».  greenish  red.  in  a  lax  umbel-like  raceme:  bracts  large, ovate- 
acuminate,  striate.  8.  Afr.  B.M.  22T2.-.I .  mimrnn.  Bak.  Hook. 
Icon.  2423.  A  recent  and  little  known  specie*.— *.4.  utitrirUtrmi* 
— 13.— *A.  mtirilurmu,  13.  — .4.  murinita  — 12.— .4.  nMiitit,  Haw. 
Allied  to  A.dUtan*  and  A.  mltrifonul*.  St*  long:  lvs.  loosely 
disposed,  not  spotted. ovate-lanceolate  :  lis.  red.  S.  Afr. — .l.o'i- 
tritra,  H.  —  .1.  pacAwpAvHn— 13,  —  'A.  pnniruUita  —  1.  —  .4.  j*r- 
c/ijm,  Toil.—  A.  Abyssinica.  — .4.  l'trryi,  Bak.  St.  1  ft.  long:  lvs. 

12-  20.  in  A  dense  rosrtlc.  lanceolate,  1  ft.l..ng,3  In.  wide  at  bane, 
dull  green,  tinged  red  near  the  base,  channelled  :  prickle*  it\n. 
apart:  peduncle  pnr]>li*li :  raceme*  oblong-cylindrical,  3-6  iu. 
long:  fl*.  red.  Socotra.  B.  M .  O'lUfl.— *.4  pictn  —  8.— .1 .  plientiUt, 
24.— .4 .  nra/ciirij,  Bak.  Allied  to  A.  humUU.  St. none:  lv*.ilo-*o, 
not  spotted;  *pinc«  large,  red-brown,  horny:  peduncle  1  ft.  long, 
■tout  i  bracts  many.  B.M.  0705  — A.  prvhtrrtt  — 19  —  .1. purj'U- 
ratrrnM  —  111.— .4.  ram&ta  — 10.— Vt.  rhodamnlha  —10.—  *A .  rh<>- 
docineta  -  l.-*A .  rUra  elntta,  Hort.  Blauc  -!-A.  r»W«cc,i«  - 
15.-M.  mpvnaria.i.-A .  ,SeA(»ii<rri.  4.-.4 .  SrhmidMna  -  23.- 
A.  Scillidris,  Hort.  Alveraon.  Typographical  error  for  A.  rill- 
arl«T  —  •A.ieoprlAnia,  Hort.  T.  B.  Shepherd  '.—A.  Serra.  IX". 
Allied  to  A.  brevlfolia  and  A.glauca  —  A.  trrrulata.2  —A.  «i/i"- 
tttn  — 10— *.4.  Soeritrana  —10.  —  .4.  tpinulf'ta  =-13.  — J.  striata.  1. 

—  .4 .  tnbrrMa  —  20  —  .4.  tubtubtrmtttta  "»  20.  — .4 .  fiiicoif  rlnn,  16, 

—  A. tricolor,  Bak.  Differs  from  A.  aaponarlA  by  its  racemose, 
(not  capitate)  inflorescence,  and  tube  constricted  in  the  middle: 
white  *pot«  very  nnmeniu*.  oblong,  in  single  or  double  lateral 
row*  :  fl.  tube  spotted  white  at  lia.se.   B.M. 0324.—  .1.  vmbrllata 

—  .'>.-•  !.  rar.'cf;ii/<i.22.—,.4.rera,lj.—.4.r)rc»s, Haw.  Allied  to 
A.  hnmill*  Stemle**:  bra,  30-»n.  lanceolate,  white  spotted,  chan- 
nelleil.  nntline.1:  prickle*  green:  raceme  lax,  l.Vls.  In  long:  fl». 
red.  B.M.  1355. -M .  cn/ydrwi.  15 -A .  xanthacdntha  -13. 

AL0NS0A  ■  A  I.. 1 1 ;  ,  Zanoni,  Spanish  botanist).  Serofih- 
ularidcftr.  Trop.  Anu  r.  plutitM,  cult,  as  annuals  in  the 
open,  or  rarely  (frown  in  pots.  They  are  tender,  ami  need 
protection  from  frost.  Seeds  are  usually  started  under 
Klass  in  the  N.,  although  plants  bloom  well  from  weeds 
sown  directly  In  the  open.  Use  only  finely  prepared  soil. 
Kls.  showy;  plant  of  Rood  habit.  The  corolla  is  very 
irregular  and  turned  upside  down  by  the  twisting  of  the 
pedicel,  bringing  the  larger  lobe  uppermost :  stamens  4 : 
lvs.  (at  least  below)  opposite  or  in  3's.  Cult,  specie* 
mostly  from  Peru  and  Mcx. 

inclsildlia,  Ruix  &  Pav.  (A.  uriicafdlitt.  Hort.  Cc'Uia 
urtietrtdlia,  Sims.  B.M.  417).  About  2  ft.  high,  erect  : 
lvs.  ovate  to  oval-lanceolate,  long-stalked,  deeply  cut- 
toothed:  fls.  nearly  Kin.  across,  very  irregular  (some- 
what hood-shaped),  scarlet,  with  protruding  organs,  on 
Blender  axillary  peduncles.  Also  a  white-lid.  var. -An- 
nual; but  perennial  in  warm  countries  or  under  glass. 

Var.  Wamcewlciii,  Bolss.  (A.  Wur»rtie\riii,  Kegel. 
A.  grandittbra.  Hort.).  Fl*.  larger  (often  1  in.  across!, 
ro«e-rcd,  the  plant  more  herliaceous  and  more  perfectly 
annual.  Also  white-fld.  —  The  commonest  form  in  our 

—  gardens. 

myrtifolia,  Roexl.  Plant  2-3  ft.:  lvs.  broad -lanceolate, 
canaliculate,  prominently  serrate:  fls.  large,  scarlet  la 
white  var.  (.  —  Perennial  under  glass.  Useful  for  winter- 
growing  In  potu. 

HatttUft,  Roezl.  Plant  lKft.  or  less  high:  lvs.  lanceo- 
late or  narrower,  entire:  lis.  bright  scarlet. 

.4.  aeutitblia,  Rnlj  &  Pav.  l,v«.  le«*  cut  than  In  A  IncWfollii: 
\.-A.  eaulMlata.  Kuii  &  I*av.  Lv».  1«*  cut  than  in  IikI»I- 


folla  :  fla.  smaller:  «t.  4-angl«l.-J .  linearis,  Rulx  *  Par.  I  .vs. 
linear,  entire  or  very  nearly  *o,  often  fascicled  :  fl*.  scarlet, 
Hreenhoune  — ^.  JfrtMewWi.  Benth.  Lva.  lanceolate,  toothed : 
fl*.  scarlet,  in  terminal  racemes. 


ALOfSIA.  See  L 


L.  H.  B. 


ALPINE  GARDENS.  In  the  successful  culture  of 
alpine  plants,  the  most  important  point  is  to  give  them 
as  BMT  their  natural  alpine  condition*  as  possible.  So 
far  us  soil  is  concerned  this  is  not  difficult,  but  when  it 
comes  to  moisture  with  good  drainage  aud  surrounding; 
atmospheric  conditions,  especially  in  the  dryer  atmos- 
phere of  some  of  our  western  states,  we  have  a  more 
difficult  task.  In  their  natural  homes,  many  of  the  al- 
pine* found  growing  under  very  similar  conditions 
to  our  bog  plants,  and  the  twoclasses,  for  the  most  part, 
may  be  brought  together  in  cultivation.  Of  course,  the 
mountain  Primula  might  never  withstand  the  stagnation 
t>>  which  tho  roots  of  the  water  Arum  (Prltandm  fir- 
yinica  |  penetrate  in  the  wet  lsig,  nor  should  we  expect 
tho  Peltandra  to  survive  the  wintry  blasts  to  which  the 
Primula  is  exposed,  but  the  two  may  be  grown  together 
with  very  good  results  in  a  moist,  springy  situation,  in 
the  same  bed   and  soil.    Any  light,  sandy  soil,  well 


drained,  but  through  which  water  is  constantly  passing 
in  and  out,  so  that  there  is  no  stagnation  and  always  a 
little  moisture  on  the  surface  (which  makes  it  cooler 
from  the  evaporation),  will  answer  for  most  of  the  bog 
plant*  ami  the  majority  of  the  alpines  also.  There 
should  be  a  natural  slope  to  the  surface  of  the  ground 
for  such  conditions,  and  if  the  surface  is  undulating,  so 
as  to  make  some  parts  drier  than  others,  those  plants 
which  require  the  most  moisture  can  go  into  the  wettest 
places.  Alpines  like  a  deep  soil,  into  which  their  roots 
can  penetrate.  Leaf-mold  should  lie  u*ed  in  place  of 
any  manure,  and  if  the  soil  is  a  very  line  one  a  mixture 
of  gravel  should  he  introduced.  Shade  and  sun  are 
rather  necessary,  as  some  of  the  alpint  s  would  hardly 
stand  the  full  scorching  sun  of  our  hottest  days  in  sum- 
mer, even  though  the  surface  of  the  soil  wire  moist, 
while  others  require  full  sun.  Alpines  have  been  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  sphagnum  moss.  This  is  done  with 
best  results  in  the  rockery,  where  the  various  pockets 
are  tilled  with  the  fresh  moss  and  the  plant*  set  in  it. 
Water  should  be  supplied  often  enough  to  keep  the 
moss  always  moist.  The  evaporation  from  the  wet  moss 
creates  a  cool  atmosphere  around  the  plants,  thus  giving 
them  a  condition  somewhat  like  that  which  they  have  In 
alpine  regions,  surrounded  by  mountain  fogs,  or  in  the 
moist  bog.  Many  alpine-garden  plants  are  not  confined  to 
alpine  situations.  They  grow  in  moist  places  In  much 
lower  altitudes  as  well.  Such  species  as  flountoMin 
ri>  nihil,  Pnrnit**in  CuraliniitMii ,  and  Smilnrina  slrltata 
may  be  mentioned  among  these.  Most  of  the  alpines, 
when  set  In  the  fresh,  damp  sphagnum,  do  nicely  in  full 
sun,  but  for  the  alpine  ferns  shade  should  be  given. 
Those  which  crow  in  drier  place*,  like  the  little  irw»io 

gliibt  ltit  or  II'.  ht/pr rbomt.  need  less  shade  and  moisture, 
while  Anplniinm  viride  and  A,  Trirhomanm 
moisture  alKiut  their  mots,  ami  deep  shade. 

F.  H. 


ALPINIA  (Prosper  Alplnua,  an  Italian  botanist). 
ScitaminAe«r.  Stove  herbs,  cult,  both  for  lvs.  and  the 
racemes  or  panicles  of  fls.  The  fl.  has  3  exterior  parts 
and  4  interior  part*.  The  lowermost  part  la  lobed  or 
tubular.  Stamens  with  petal-like  filament.  They  need 
high  temperature,  much  water,  light  toll,  and  abundance 
of  room.  After  flowering,  allow  them  to  rest  In  heat, 
but  do  not  dry  them  off.  Prop,  by  dividing  the  ginger- 
like roots. 

Alpinia  contains  many  handsome  species,  but  only  a 
fe.v  are  common  In  cultivation.  They  are  tropical  plants, 
and  require  a  moist  air  and  a  temp,  of  55°  to  60°  F.  A 
mixture  of  2  parts  loam,  1  part  leaf-mold,  and  1  part 
dried  cow-mnnuro  forms  an  excellent  compost.  While 
growing,  t  hey  need  an  abundance  of  water,  and  the  large- 
growing  kinds  require  large  pots  or  tubs.  The  plants  are 
prop,  by  division  in  the  spring.  A .  nutan I  is  grown  for 
its  handsome  11*., and  attains  a  height  of  12  or  13  ft.  A. 
HUala  is  popular  on  account  of  its  variegated  foliage. 
A .  mntira  has  very  showy  fls.,  but  Is  probably  not  in  tho 
American  trade.  Cult,  by 
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■Mutt  Roseo*.  SRELL-ri»wEK.  Striking  plant,  reach- 
lug  1(1-12  ft.,  with  long,  lanceolate  glabrous  long-veined 
Ira.:  tlii. orchid-like,  yellow  with  pink,  sweet-scented,  in 
•  long,  drooping,  terminal,  spike-like  raceme.  E.  Ind. 
G.C.  III.  19:301.  I. H.  43:259.  B.M.  1903.  P.M.  13:125. 
R.H.  1 861,  51.  — Fine  for  foliage  masses,  and  an  old 
favorite. 

vlttaU,  Hook.  (A  mimum  rilMlitm,  Hort.).  Lower: 
lvs.  in  tufts,  lanceolate,  with  whitish  bars  or  stripes  be- 
tween the  nerves  :  lis.  red,  in  axillary  spikes.  South 
Islands.  A. F.  8:78?.  On.  4,  p.  25. 

albo-linaat*,nort.  a  plant 
3-4  ft. high, with  broad  bauds 
of  white  and  pale  green  on 
the  elliptic  -  lanceolate  lvs. 
Probably  a  form  of  some 
other  species. 

Other  species  are  A  Alliiohat. 
Rosooe.tU.  lu  terminal  UHnieles. 
while  and  rose;  A.  mayM/ira, 
Rosoo*  —  Aiuomum  ;  A.  Jaf&n- 
ted,  Mlq.,  once  Int.  into  I".  S.  by 
Pitcher  &  Manda  :  A.  miitiea, 
Koxbg.,  rln.  white  and  yellow, 
with  crimson  veins,  lu  spicate 
raremes.  L.  II.  B. 


ALSEUOSMIA  (allot, 
grove,  and  monrne,  fra- 
grance). CaprifoliAeetr. 
Tender  greenhouse  shrub 
from  New  Zealand. 

A.  marrophytla.  A.  Cnnn. 
Lvs.  3-0  in.  lnng,  elliptic  or  ob- 
lanceolate.  acute,  serrate:  (In.  In 
small  axillary  cluster*,  droop- 
ing, lVjin.  long-,  creamy  with 
dull  red  streaks  ;  corolla  lobes 
fimbriate.  U.M.80M 

ALSIKE.  See  Clover  and 
Tri  folium. 

ALSOPHILA  (Greek,  grove-loving).  Cyaiheacev.  A 
genus  of  tropical  tree  ferns,  with  simple  or  forked  free 
reins,  round  sori,  and  no  indusia.  Numerous  species  are 
found  in  the  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 

Of  the  different  species  of  Alsophila.  only  one  is  in 
general  commercial  use.  A .  australit  is  a  very  graceful 
an  I  rapidly  growing  tree  fern,  with  finely  divided  fronds 
of  a  pleasing  shade  of  light  green,  with  the  stipes  thickly 
co.ered  with  light  brown,  hairy  scales.  It  is  grown  from 
spores,  which  can  only  be  obtained  from  old  and  large 
specimens,  and  which,  like  the  spores  of  most  commer- 
cial terns,  will  germinate  very  freely  If  sown  on  a  com- 
POSI  consisting  of  finely  screened  soil,  leaf -mold  and  sand 
in  equal  parts.  To  derelop  a  good  crown  of  fronds  in 
old  specimen  plants  which  may  look  starved,  the  stem 
may  be  covered  to  any  thickness  consistent  with  good 
n|u-earance  with  green  moss,  which  may  be  attached 
with  thin  copper  wire,  and  which,  if  kept  continually 
tn • . i -» t .  will  soon  l>e  thickly  covered  with  fine  roots.  Al- 
sonhilaa  ahonld  be  grown  in  a  temperature  of  60°  P., 
Md  the  soil  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry. 

Cult,  by  Nir-Hoi,  N.  Bun kxer. 
A.  Lvt.bipinnate;  rachises  merely  fibrillote. 

Rebeccas,  P.  Muell.  Lvs.  ample,  from  a  caudex  8  in.  or 
so  high;  pinna«  12-15  in.  long,  with  20-30  pinnules  on 
ench  side,  which  are  2-3  in.  long  and  serrate  or  crenate 
throughout.  Australia. 
A  A.   Xri'j.  tripinnatifid  or  tripinnate  •  rachises  armed 
with  spines. 

B.  Segments  long,  st rongly  curved  :  pinnules  tapering 
to  a  slender  point. 

excels*.,  R.  Br.  Lvs.  coriaceous,  with  more  or  less 
woolly  rachises;  pinna*  6-10  In.  wide,  with  crowded  pin- 
nub",  which  are  provided  with  about  20  pairs  of  seg- 
ment-, which  are  strongly  curved  and  more  or  less 
enlireed  at  the  ends.  Norfolk  Is.-Said  to  have  a  trunk 
KMM  ft.  high. 

Codperi.  Hook.  Smaller  than  the  last:  rachises  with 
p*le  brown  scales  :  pinna?  spear-shaped,  with  linear 
pinnules  4-5  in.  long.  Queensland. 


lunulata,  R.  Br.   Lvs.  rather  thick  herbaceous,  from 

smooth  rachises;  pinnules  close,  5-6  In.  long,  with  20-30 
pairs  of  segments,  which  are  finely  serrate  throughout. 

BB.  Stgmmt*  %in.or  less  long. 

aujtralii,  R.  Br.  Fig.  71.  Rachises  straw-colored; 
lvs.  ample,  with  primary  pinna*  1 1  in.  long.  C-10  in.  wide; 
plnuules  deeply  plnuntilbl,  with  segments  broadest  at 
the  base,  ovate-oblong  and  sharply  serrate.  Tasmania 
and  Australia. 

ferox,  Presl.  (A.  aenledta,  J.  Sm.|.  Rachises  brown- 
ish: piuna>  12— lb  in.  long;  pinnules  narrow,  3-4  in.  long, 
.S-Hin.  wide,  with  15-18  pairs  of  segments,  which  are 
narrow  and  slightly  serrate.  Trop.  Amer. 

AAA.  Lvs.  qnadripinnatifid. 

oligocarpa,  pee.  Pig.  72.    Rachises  smooth,  grayish 

straw-colored  ;  pinnules  lVi-2  ft.  long,  the  segments 

ligulate.  deeply  pinnatitld. with  blunt  lobes;  sori  median, 

4-6  on  the  lower  lobes.  Columbia.    .  „  

L.  M.  L  NDEHWOOD. 

ALSTONIA  I  Dr.  Alston,  once  professor  of  botany  at 
Edinburgh).  Apocynareor.  Between  30  and  40  species 
of  trees  or  shrubs  of  E.  Ind.  and  Australia,  with  small 
white  lis.  In  terminal  cymes,  and  simple  entire  lvs,  in 
whorls  or  opposite.  A.  srh'ilaris,  R.  Br.,  Is  the  Devil- 
tree  or  Pali-mnra  of  India,  the  bark  of  which  is  medici- 
nal. Trees  yield  caoutchouc. 

macrophylla,  Wall.  A  tall  tree,  with  milky  juice,  spar- 
ingly cult,  in  S.  Fla.,  and  perhaps  in  S.  Calif. 

( Baron  Alstra-mer.  friend  of  Lin- 
i).  Amarylliddcea-.  t'oolhouse  and  stove  plants, 
with  tuberous  roots,  treated  as  bulbs.  Pis.  small  (2  In. 
or  less  long),  comparatively  narrow,  with  6  segments, 
parted  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ovary,  often  irregular; 
stamens  mostly  declined  ;  stigma  3-cteft  ;  sts.  slender 
and  leafv.  weak,  or  even  disposed  to  climb.  Monogr.  by 
Baker,  Handbook  of  the  Amaryllidea>. 

Some  of  the  Alstromerlns  have  survived  the  winters 
In  Washington  of  late  years  only  when  n  heavy  mulch 
has  been  given,  as  A  .  aurantiaca  and  Its  form  A .  aurta, 


71.  Alaophila  oligocarpa. 

A .  Chilensis  and  its  forms.  Evidently  among  the  hardi- 
est are  .1.  Bratilientis  and  A .  pulrhetla,  although  some 
of  the  others  have  not  been  tried.  For  outdoor  planting, 
AlstrumieriHs  are  at  their  best  in  a  partly  shaded  po-i 
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tlon,  and  at  all  times  daring  their  growth  the  root*  mast 
have  on  abundance  of  water.  In  fact,  there  is  little  use 
In  attempting  their  cultivation  out-of-door*  where  these 
conditions  cannot  be  given.  In  colder  climates,  the  Al- 
strosmerias  can  be  grown  very  successfully  by  planting- 
out  in  spring,  and,  as  soon  as  they  die  down,  lift,  and 
keep  over  winter  in  a  place  from  which  frost  is  excluded. 
An  annual  lifting,  or,  when  grown  In  pots,  an  annual 
shaking-out,  should  be  given,  because  they  increase  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  younger  and  smaller  crowns  are 
Bpt  to  take  the  nourishment  from  the  large,  flowering 
crowns.  The  largest  ones  ought  to  bo  soparated  from 
the  smaller  ones,  and  either  grown  in  pots  or  planted 
outside  when  the  proper  time  arrives.  In  this  way  the 
genus  will  become  much  more  popular  than  It  now  is, 
either  for  cuttiug  or  for  the  decoration  of  the  bolder. 
The  soil  best  suited  to  their  requirements  is  largely  com- 
posed of  vegetable  humus;  when  this  is  not  to  be  had, 
old,  well-decayed  cow  or  stable  manure  should  be  ' 
porated  with  the  soil.  When  they 
are  planted  outside,  the  tubers 
should  be  put  deep  in  the  ground, 
and  the  soil  should  be  well  worked 
for  at  least  15  inches.  The  tubers 
are  slightly  egg-shaped,  attached 
to  a  common  stem  ;  the  roots  are 
made  from  the  ends  of  the  tuber*, 
and  also  from  near  the  growing 
points  of  the  crowns. 

One  of  the  best  for  greenhouse 
work  is  A.  PtUgrina,  Tar.  alba. 
Other  kinds  which  may  be  con- 
sidered tender  noith  of  Washing- 
ton are  A.  ktrmantha,  A.  vtrMicolor  (or 
Peruviana)  and  Its  forms,  A.  Hooktrii 
and  A.  violaeea.   Some  of  the  Van  Floutte 
hybrids,  raised  from  Hookerii  and  hs-rusn- 
tha,  are  extremely  pretty,  but,  with  the 
others,  they  are  rather  unsuitable  for  pot- 
culture,  owing  to  the  peculiar  formation 
of  the  roots. 

The  species  are  easily  raised  from  seeds, 
which  should  be  sowu  rather  thinly  In 
deep  pans,  and  allowed  to  remain  without 
pricking  off  or  shifting  for  the  first  season. 

Cult,  by  0.  W.  Oliver. 


4-«  In.  long.  A  whlte-fld.  variety  Is  cult.  Chile.  B.M. 
2353,  u  A.pulekella. 

SB.  Pit.  yellow  or  yetioieigk. 

anrantlAoa,  Don.  Pi.  st.  2-4  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  nearly  SO, 
thin,  somewhat  petiolate,  slightly  glaucous  below,  3-4  ft. 
long  and  Sin.  wide  :  fls.  10-30,  in  a  compound  umbel, 
the  periunth  bright  yellow,  outer  segments  tipped  green 
and  inner  ones  spotted  brown.  There  is  a  form  with 
pale,  unspotted  fls.  Chile.  B.M.  3350,  as  A.aurta.  tin. 
26:  472. 

BruUitafj*, Spreng.  St. 3-4  ft.:  Ivs.  remote,  thickish, 
oblong-lanceolate,  2  in.  long:  fl.  1)4  in.  long,  in  a  5-rayed 
umbel  (each  ray  bearing  1-3  As.),  the  segments  oblong- 
spatulate  and  reddish  yellow,  the  inner  ones  spotted 
brown;  stamens  shorter  than  segments.  Brazil. 


A.  Lv$.ot  fl.ttem  (or  teape)  broad,  ob- 


jralchella. 

Lehm.l.  St 


Linn.  f.  (A.  ptittatina, 
Sterile  st.  a  foot  or  less  long, 
with  aggregated  petioled  Ivs.:  flowering 
st.  2-3  ft.,  with  scattered  Ivs.:  fls.  in  a 
simple  umbel,  on  pedicels  1-1S  in.  long, 
long  funnel-shaped, the  segments  unequal, 
dark  red  and  tipped  with  green  and  spotted 
ln*ide  with  brown :  stamens  nearly  as  long 
as  limb.  Brazil.  Fig.  73  Is  a  copy  of  the 
A.  puittacina,  B.M.  3033.— An  old  garden 
pltiut. 

ChilensU,  Cree.  Stout,  2-4  ft. :  Ivs.  scat- 
tered, obovate  or  spatulate,  or  the  upper  becoming  lan- 
ceolnte,  twisted  at  the  base,  fringed,  somewhat  glaucous : 
lis.  large,  rose  or  red  (or  varying  to  whitish),  the  two 
lower  segments  longer  and  atraighter :  umbel  with  S 
or  C  2-tld.  peduncles.  Chile. 

A.A .  Lrs.  of  fl.  *t.  Innfrolnte  (at  trail  Ike  lowtr  ones). 
b.  Pin.  purplish  or  red. 
Pslegrtna,  Linn.  Fl.  st.  stout,  a  foot  or  less  high :  Ivs. 
about  30,  thin,  ascending,  2  in.  or  less  long  and  Sin.  or 
less  wide:  fl.  2  in.  or  less  long,  lilac,  the  outer  segments 
broad  and  cuspidate,  the  Inner  ones  spotted  red-purple: 
umbel  few-rayed,  normally  simple,  but  becoming  com- 
pound in  cult.  A  ho  a  pure  white  var.  Chile.  B.M.  139. 
(in.  40,  p.4?2.   L.  B.C.  13:  1295. 

hamintha,  Ruix  ft  Pav.  (.4 .  Slmiii,  Spreng.).  Fl.  «t. 
2-3  ft. :  Ivs.  crowded  and  thin,  somewhat  stalked,  3-4  in. 
long  and  5«in.  or  less  long,  the  upper  becoming  linear, 
glaucous  beneath  :  fls.  2  in.  or  less  long,  bright  red 
tipped  green,  the  Inner  ones  with  red-purple  spots  on  » 
red-yellow  ground:  umbel  very  compound,  the  branches 


Lrt.  of  flower  stem  lintar. 

;  Rail  ft  Pav.  (.4.  Ptrueiina,  Van  Houtte. 

A.  tulpkurea  and  A.  tigrXna, 
Hort.  I.  Fl.  st.  short  (1  ft.  or  less 
high ) ;  ivs.  many,  the  lower  ones 
about  1  in.  long  :  fls.  1  In.  long.  In 
a  nearly  simple  umbel,  yellow 
spotted  purple,  the  segments  all 
oblanceoiate  and  acute.  A  mar- 
girmie  var.  Chile. 

Ligtu,  Linn.  Fl.  st.  1S-2  ft.: 
Ivs.  20-30,  thin,  the  lowermost 
becoming  lanceolate,  2-3  in.  loDg: 
fls.  IS  In.  long.  In  a  neatly  or 
quite  simple  nmbel,  whitish,  lilac 
or  pale  red,  streaked  purple,  the 
inner  segments  often  obtuse.  Var.  pulchra. 
Baker  ( A .  piltkra,  Sims,  B.M.  2421.  A. 
Plit-Mdrtini,  Ker.),  has  narrower  and 
onger  Ivs.,  and  all  the  segments  acute  or 
cuspidate.  Chile.  Common  and  variable 
In  cult.  A.  Hobktri,  Lodd.,  is  a  form  of 
A.  Ligtu. 

The  A.  Ligt*  of  B.M.  125  Is  A.  eatyo- 
pkwllia,  Jacq.,  with  long-clawed,  very  un- 
equal segments  In  two  sets  or  lips,  red  and 
red-striped.  Braxil. 

violaeea,  Phill.  St.  1-2  ft.:  Ivs.  scattered 
and  spreading,  1  In.  or  less  long,  those  on 
sterile  shoots  larger,  ovate-oblong  and  6- 
nervod:  fls.  on  forked  pedicels  in  a  5-rayed 
umbel,  IS-2  in.  long,  bright  lilac,  the 
gments  obovate,  truncate  and  with 
short  cusp,  the  inner  obiong-acute, 
spotted.  Chile.  L,,  ||_  g_ 

AXTERNAHTHERA.   See  Telanthtm. 

ALTHASA  (Greek,  to  cure).  Malvaeeet. 
Tall  biennial  or  perennial  herbs,  of  the 
warm-temperate  regions  of  the  Old  World, 
of  about  a  dosen  species.   Fls.  axillary, 
(X  S).  solitary,  or  racemose  in  tho  axils  or  at 

the  summit  of  the  stem,  with  0-9  bracts 
below  the  calyx.  A.  frulex  and  A.  caliitii,  Hort.,  are 
Uibistu$  Synacui. 

officinalis,  Linn.  Marsh  Mallow.  Downy:  Ivs.  ovate, 
often  heart-shaped  or  3-lobed,  frequently  undivided, 
tomentose:  fls.  1  in.  across,  blush  or  rose,  clustered  in  the 
axils  of  tho  Ivs.  Perennial.  E.  Eu.  — Root  used  for  mu- 
cilage and  for  other  purposes  ;  also  medicinal.  The 
root  of  commerce  has  Its  brown  outer  covering  removed. 
Rarely  cult.,  but  occasionally  escaped  in  marshes  near 
the  coast. 

rosea.  Oav.  Hollyhock,  which  see  for  culture.  St. 
strict  and  spire  -  like,  hairy  :  Ivs.  large  and  rough, 
rounded-heart-sbaped,  wavy-angled  or  lobed:  fls.  large 
ami  nenrly  sessile,  in  a  long  waod-llke  raceme  or  spike, 
in  many  forms  and  colors.  Biennial.  China.  B.M.  3 198. 

HciI61ia,  Cav.  Biennial.  5-8  ft.:  Ivs.  7-lohed.  toothed: 
fl.  yellow  or  orange,  large,  in  terminal  spikes,  showy. 
Eu.  Int.  bv  Franeeschi,  Cal.,  as  A.  tiditfblia. 

L.  H.  B. 

ALUM-R00T.  See  Heutkern. 
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Alt  INI  (classical  name).  Cruettera.  Low  plants, 
mostly  perennials  and  used  for  rockwork.  The  Sweet 
A  Iv  -  .11111  in  one  of  the  commoneiit  annual*,  grown  both 

in  the  open  and  forced 
In  benches,  beds  or 
pots.  It  is  of  the  easi- 
est culture,  either  in- 
doors or  out.  The  com- 
pact vars.  are  most 
prized  for  pot-culture. 
Under  ((lass,  requires 
temperature  of  a  car- 
nation house.  It  will 
stand  considerable 
frost  in  the  open,  and 
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all 


until 


by  winter.  Useful  for  window  gardens  and  bas- 
kets. For  winter  bloom,  sow  seed*  late  In  Aug.  or  in 
Sept.  When  blooms  begin  to  fail,  cut  back  the  plant,  and 
It  will  bloom  again.  The  perennial  species  are  usually 
prop,  by  dividing  the  root*  ;  also  by  cuttings  and  seeds. 

A.  Fit.  irhite. 

maritininm.  Lam,  { A.  odordtutn,  Hort.).  Swirr  Alys- 
ar>i.  Fife.  74.  A  low,  spreading,  light  green  annual,  with 
lanceolate  or  linear  entire  Iva.,  taperiug  to  the  base,  and 
small  honey-scented  II*.  in  terminal  clusters,  which  be- 
come long  racemes.  Eu.  Many  cult,  vars.:  Benthaml 
or  compictum,  a  dwarf  and  compact  form,  not  over  6  in. 
high;  Tarisgatum,  with  pale  white-edged  I  vs.;  gigan- 
tttun.  robust,  brosd-lvd.;  procombeus,  of  spreading 
habit;  and  various  horticultural  forms  with  trade  name*. 

■pinoaum.  Linn.  A  woody-stemmed  little  perennial, 
with  lanceolate  acute  silvery  Ivs.,  spiny  n.  branches, 
and  very  small  numerous  fls.  Eu.  Rockwork;  3-«  in. 

a  a.  Flt.j/tllow  :  ptrenniah. 

B.  Lrt.  K  In.  or  Jett  long. 

serpyllildlium,  Desf.  (A.  alpftlrt.  Linn.  ft.  Dwarf 
(3-4  in.  higbi,  somewhat  woody  at  the  base,  with  rough  - 
hoary  Ivs.,  and  pale  yellow  Us.  in  racemes.  Eu.  Int.1892 

bb.  Lvt.  l  in.  or  mart  long. 
saxatile,  Linn.  Golden-titt.  A  foot  high,  woody  at 
base  :  Ivs.  oblanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  entire  or 
wavy,  hoary-tomentose  :  fls.  golden  yellow,  numerous, 
in  little  compact  clusters.  Eu.  B.M.  159.  A. F.  5:37. 
-Common  in  rockwork.  making  a  spreading  mat,  bloom- 
ing in  early  spring.  There  i*  a  dwarf  var.  itompactum  , 
and  a  pretty  variegated  variety  sold  aa  A .  vnritgatum. 

Oemonense.Llnn.  Less  hardy  than  the  last :  Ivs.  lan- 
ceolate, velvety  :  fls.  lemon-yellow  :  st.  usually  more 
woody  at  base.  Eu. 

rostra  turn,  Stev.  {A.  Witrtbiekii,  Heuff.).  About  20 
In.:  lv».  2  in.  long,  broad-oblong,  pointed,  hairy:  fl*. 
deep  yellow,  in  dense  head*,  in  summer.   Asia  Minor. 

argenteum.  Vitm.  Dwarf  and  dense  grower,  15  In.  or 
less:  lvs.  oblong  spatulate,  silvery  beneath:  (Is.  yellow 


In  clustered  heads,  all  I 
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bright  coloring.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  open  or  In 
frames.  The  dwarf  and  compact  vars.,  which  often  have 
beautifully  variegated  foliage,  may  be  grown  in  pots  or 
used  for  bedding.  Give  plenty  of  room. 

A.  Lvt.  lintarlanttolatt,  long  and  drooping. 

MdicildUttS.  Veitch.  Graceful  pyramidal  habit,  3ft.: 
Ivs.  5-S  in.  long  and  Kin.  wide.  wavy,  bronze  green, 
changing  to  orange-red.  Philippines.  G.C.I.  1871:1550. 
F.8.  19:1929. 

AA.  Lrt.  broad,  tnottly  omit. 
B.  Spiktt  drooping. 
caudatus,  Linn.  Lovk-libs-bi.keui.no.  Fig.  75.  Tall 
and  diffuse  (3-5  ft.):  Ivs.  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  stalked, 
green  :  spikes  red,  long  and  slender,  naked.  In  a  long 
and  drooping  panicle,  the  terminal  one  forming  a  long, 
cord-like  tail.  Also  vars.  with  yellowish  and  whitish 
panicle*.  India.  G.W.  6: 709.— Common,  and  an  old 
favorite. 

atropurpureus,  Hort.  Foliage  blood-red. 
form  of  A .  eaudalu*.  Perhaps  the  i 
A.  atropurpurtut  from  India. 

BB.  Spiktt  trtct. 

hypoefconnnacus.  Linn.  Prince's  FkaTHKR.  Tall  and 
glabrous  :  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate,  acute:  spikes  blunt, 
aggregated  intoa  thick,  lumpy  terminal  panicle,  of  which 
the  central  part  is  elongated:  bracts  long-awned.  — An 
old  garden  plant,  with  the  heavy  heads  variously  col- 
ored, but  mostly  purple.  Lvs.  mostly  purple  or  purple- 
green.  Probably  Asian.  Cult,  also  as  A .  eru/ntut  and 
A.  atropurpurtut.  Sometimes  a  weed  in  cult,  grounds. 

panieolatua,  Linn.  St.  usually  pubescent :  lvs.  usu- 
ally broader  than  In  the  last,  and  spikes  acute  or  acutish, 
and  In  an  open,  more  graceful  terminal  panicle:  bracts 
awn-pointed.  — Common,  and  sometimes  a  weed.  Lvs. 
usually  green,  but  often  blotched  or  bright  purple.  A 
showy  form  is  A.  tprciotut,  Sims.  B.M.  2227.  Cult, 
also  as  A.tangHineut.  Probably  originally  Asian. 

Osagetleua,  Linn.  (A.  mtlantkSlieut,  Linn.).  Usually 
a  lower  plant,  3  tu  or  less  and  often  only  1  ft.,  with  thin, 
ovate-pointed  lvs..  and  fls.  in  short,  glomerate.  Inter- 
rupted spikes,  both  terminal  and  axillary.  — Very  varia- 
ble. Cult,  by  Amer.  Chinese  (Fig.  76)  as  a  pot-herb 
under  the  name  of  Hon-toi-moi,  with  green  lvs.  (Bailey, 
Bull. 67.  Cornell  Exp.  St*.).  A  form  used  for  bedding, 
with  foliage  red.  yellow  and  green,  Is  Joseph'*  Coat,  or 
A  tricolor  (G.W.  0:  709).  A  form  with  tiery  red  Ivs.  is 
known  a*  A.lntolor.  Various  dwarf  and  compact  bed- 
ding forms.  Used  more  for  foliage  than  for  fl.  panicles. 
Asian. 

Other  garden  Amarsnthuses  are  A.  Abystinicut. 
dark  red;  A.  gibbhtu*.  Hort..  a  formof  A .  panitnlatnt; 
A.  Bfndtri,  probably  a  hybrid  with  A .  tali?, Mint,  or  a 


AMARABOYA  (native  name).  Mtlatlotnactir. 
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of  only  three  species  of  tender  shrubs  from  New 
Grenada,  which  are  showy  both  In  foliage  and  flower. 
Lvs.  lorge,  opposite,  sessile,  with  three  prominent 
nerve*,  brownish  red  beneath:  fls.  large,  cymose;  petals 
usually));  stamens  12-15.  For  cult.,  see  Pit  rom  a.  Not 
known  to  be  in  American  trade. 

A  amabili*.  Mnden.  Fl*.  white,  margined  rjirmlne:  stamens 
white;  ityle  ml.  rxwrted.  I.H.  B4: ». - -4.  Prinetpt.  Linden. 
Fl»  .carmine:  Mamen*  white  ;  style*  white.  I.H.  .*4:  4.— A 
ndidn,  Linden.  FL.  8%  in.  aero**  :  petal*  narrower  at  the 
>than  in  the  other  species;  «tainen»  yellow;  style  ml.  ex 
I.H,  34:31. 


AMARANTUS  (Greek,  unfading).  Amaranlarttr. 
Amaranth  Coarse  annual  plants,  grown  for  foliage  and 
the  *howv  fl.-clust*rs.  Related  to  the  Cockscomb.  The 
Amaranths  are  usually  treated  as  open-air  annuals. 
Thev  thrive  best  in  a  hot  and  sunny  situation.  In  very 
rich  soil  the  Ivs.  become  very  large  but  usually  lack  In 


75.  Amarantua 

caudatualXV.) 


var.  of  it,  with  long-drooping,  orown  lvs.,  and  tall,  pyra- 
midal stature;  A.  Girdoni,  or  Sunrise,  with  bronzy 
banded  lvs. and  brilliant  scarlet  Ivs.  on  top;  A.tup/rbut, 
int.  iny3.  Other  Amaranthuses  are  common  weeds:  A. 
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rttrofl/xut.  Linn.,  A.  ekloriitaehy,  Willd.,  A.  dlbui. 
Linn.,  A.  bliMdrS,  Wats.,  A.  spiuAgut,  Linn.  The  two 
first  are  known  as  pigweeds  and  beet-roots;  the  third  in 
•  common  tutubleweed.  L  FI  R 


76,  Amarantus  Qangetlcua  (X  !  ,  i. 

AMARtLLIS  (classical  name).  Am*r*Uidl*»m. 
Bulbous  plants  from  Cnpo  of  Good  Ilope,  flowering  in 
late  summeror  in  fall,  the  Ivs.  appearing  later.  Perianth 
with  a  abort  ribbed  tube,  the  divisions  oblong  or  lanceo- 
late, the  filaments  distinct  and  no  scales  between  them. 
Us.  h-Vl,  in  an  umbel,  on  a  tall  scape.  Monogr.  by  Her- 
bert, Amaryllidacem,  1837  ;  and  by  Baker,  Handbook  of 
the  Aroarylliden». 

In  dealing  with  the  culture  of  Amaryllis,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  speak  of  the  genus  in  its  horticultural  sense, 
—  to  Include  Hippeastrum  and  related  things.  Such  is 
the  understanding  in  the  following  cultural  directions. 
There  are  two  widely  differing  method*  of  cultivating 
the  Amaryllis  to  produce  showy  flowers  in  thn  spring 
months.  -  the  border  method  and  the  pot  method.  Any 
one  trying  both  of  tbe«e  methods  will  soon  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  differ  not  only  iu  method, 
but  in  flower-producing  results.  The  first  method 
Is  to  plant  the  bulbs  out  in  a  prepared  border  after 
they  are  done  flowering,  say  about  the  middle  of  May. 
The  border  selected  should  have  perfect  drainage,  and, 
if  convenient,  lie  situated  on  the  south  side  of  a  house  or 
wall,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  The  bulbs  are  set  out  in  rows,  necessarily 
with  a*  little  disturbance  of  the  roots  as  possible,  because 
if  they  are  bulbs  which  have  undergone  similar  treat- 
ment the  previous  year,  by  the  middle  of  May  they  have 
made  a  considerable  number  of  new  roots;  besides,  the 
foliage  also  haa  gained  some  headway,  aud  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  midst  of  actual  growth.  In  planting,  care- 
fully firm  the  soil  around  the  old  balls,  give  one  water- 
ing, and  on  the  succeeding  day.  after  the  surface  of  the 
soil  has  been  raked  over,  cover  to  the  depth  of  2  inches 

with  half-decayed  < 


manure.  With  frequent 
waterings  during  the 
summer  and  the  re- 
moval of  weeds,  they 
will  need  no  more  at- 
tention until  the  ap- 
proach of  cool  weather, 
when  they  should  be 
lifted,  sized,  and  pot- 
ted ;  however,  at  this 
season,  If  wet  weather 
has  predominated, 
some  of  the  bulbs  will 
be  In  a  semi-dormant 
state,  while  the  ma- 
jority will  yet  be  In 
active  growth.  Here 
is  the  drawback  to  this 
method  :  the  roots  are 
large  and  fleshy,  they 
take  up  considerable 
room  in  a  6-  or  7  inch 
pot,  and  the  soil  can- 
not be  evenly  distrib- 
uted amongst  tht-m, 
neither  can  it  be  made 
as  linn  as  it  should  be. 
The  result  is  the  par- 
tial decay  of  the  roots 
and  leaves,  and  in  the 
spriug.wlien  the  flower 
scapes  appear,  they  are  developed  at  the  expense  of  the 
bulb,  through  having  insufficient  roots  to  take  up  nour- 
ishment from  the  soil.  The  flowers  which  are  produced 
are  small,  few  In  numlK-r,  and  do  not  show  what  the 


Amaryllis  is  capable  of.  To  partly  ameliorate  these  con- 
ditions, the  bulbs  in  active  growth  at  lifting  time  may 
lie  heeled-in  on  a  greenhouse  bench  until  they  gradu- 
ally ripen,  taking  care  that  some  of  the  soli  is  retained 
on  the  roots;  otherwise  the  ripening  process  Is  altogether 
too  rapid,  so  that  the  roots  and  leaves  suddenly  lose  their 
robust  nature,  become  flabby,  and  eventually  die.  For 
this  method,  it  can  be  said  that  a  larger  number  of  bulbs 
can  he  grown  with  less  trouble  than  by  the  pot  method, 
but  neither  bulbs  nor  flowers  compare  in  site  with  those 
kept  in  pots  the  year  round.  For  the  purpose  of  simply 
increasing  stock,  the  outdoor  method  is  to  be  preferred. 
Most  of  the  kinds  are  naturally  evergreen;  potting  under 
those  conditions  is  be«t  done  either  after  the  plants  have 
made  their  growth  in  the  fall  or  after  they  have  finished 
flowering  in  April.  When  done  in  the  fall,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  rather  dry  during  the  winter;  this  will 
keep  the  soil  of  the  original  ball  in  a  sweet  condition 
until  the  time  arrives  to  start  them  into  growth,  which 
may  be  anywhere  after  the  1st  of  January,  or  even 
earlier  if  necessary.  They  will  winter  all  right,  and  keep 
their  foliage,  In  a  brick  frame  in  which  the  temperature 
is  not  allowed  to  fall  below  43°  F.  By  the  beginning  of 
February ,  In  a  structure  of  this  sort,  they  will  be  showing 
flower-scapes,  and  should  then  be  taken  to  a  position 
where  more  heat  and  light  can  be  given.  A  weak  solu- 
tion of  cow-manure  will  much  help  the  development 
of  the  flowers.  When  in  bloom,  a  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture, with  slight  shade,  will  prolong  the  flowering  period. 
After  flowering,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  of  the 
plants,  as  it  is  from  that  period  till  the  end  of  summer 
that  the  principal  growth  Is  made.  A  heavy  loam,  en- 
riched with  bone-dust  and  rotted  cow-manure,  suits  them 
well.  The  seeds  of  Hlppeastrums  should  be  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  covered  very  lightly  with  finely  sifted  leaf -mold, 
ami  if  this  shows  a'  tendency  to  dry  too  quickly,  cover 
with  panes  of  glass  until  germination  takes  place.  As 
soon  as  the  first  leaves  are  developed,  they  should  be 
potted  in  the  smallest  sized  p  ts  and  kept  growing.  In 
the  propagation  of  varieties.  It  will  bo  found  that  the 
large  bulbs  make  two  or  more  offsets  each  season;  these 
should  not  be  detached  until  it  is  certain  that  they  have 
enough  roots  of  their  own  to  start  with  after  being 
separated  from  the  parent.  If  •  well-flowered  specimen 
clump  is  desired,  the  offsets  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
attached  to  the  parent;  they  will,  In  most  cases,  flower 
the  second  year  under  generous  treatment.  Amarylli$ 
RrlUitlnntui  and  the  plant  known  as  A.  longl  flora  (really 
a  Crinuml  are  hardy  in  the  District  of  Columbia;  A. 
htnyiflnra  thrives  even  in  damp,  heavy  soils,  with  no 
protection,  and  flowers  abundantly  each  year.  The  seeds 
are  about  the  slie  of  a  chestnut,  and  if  not  gathered  as 
soon  as  ripe,  they  are  apt  to  germinate  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  during  the  next  rainy  spell  succeeding  the 
ripening.  A.  litlladonna  needs  a  warm,  sheltered  spot, 
with  deep  planting.  by  G.  W.  Oliver. 

Bellad6nna.  Linn.  Bblladonna  Lilv.  Fig.  77.  Scan* 
2-4  ft.,  with  a  2-lvd.  dry  spathe  or  involucre  just  under- 
neath the  umbel:  fls.  lily-like,  short-tubed,  and  flaring, 
with  pointed  segments  and  style,  and  6  stamens  deflexed, 
on  short  pedicels,  fragrant,  normally  rose-eolor;  scape 
solid  :  lvs.  strap-shaped,  canaliculate  and  acute.  B.M. 
733.  On.  3.1:1.41.  47,  p.  46,  49,  p.  276.  54:  414.  G.C.  III. 
24 :  An  old  favorite.  Them  are  varieties  ranging 

from  white  to  red.  and  varying  In  shape  and  size  of  fls. 
A.  6Jrt,nri<i,Gawl  (B.M.  1430).  is  a  large  form,  with  white 
fls.,  fading  to  blush.  A,  Hdllii,  Hort.,  from  N.  China, 
but  probably  not  native  there,  is  evidently  only  a  form 
of  the  Belladonna  Lily.  For  var.  rosea  perfecta,  see  Gt. 
43,  p.  44.'t ;  lpectabiUs~  tricolor,  43,  p.  338.  See  lining- 
vigia  for  .1 .  giganlra  and  orimta  li* :  Crinum  for  AJ'tigi- 
Mitt  and  omnia  ;  Hippeastrum  for  A.  aulira,  c/iies- 
lri$,  fultjida.Joknnoni,  ttopoldii, parti i Ha,  prectra ,  R<- 
giwr,  r,  tirulala,rillata  ;  Lycoria  for  A.  aurta  ;  NerinB 
for  A.  Xrrine  ;  Sprekelia  for  A  .  formoglgg ima  ;  Stern- 
bergia  for  A.  Intra;  Vnllota  for  A  .  purpurea  ;  Zephy- 
ranthes  for  A.  Alamaaro  and  Candida,  The  fell. .wing 
trade  names  probably  belong  to  other  genera,  most  likely 
to  Hippeastrum  :  A.  rrorra,  Grnrratia,  marrdntha ,  rr- 

(trai  ns,  a  .  tmbttrrmi,  of  Horaford's  ('at.,  1MB  |by 
mistake  printed  mtlirtm,*) ,  Is  Zephyrauthes  erubes- 
a,Wats.  It  Is  not  now  offered.  L  H  B 
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AXA86HIA  (after  Thomas  Amason,  early  American 
traveler),  I'rrbenAtta.  Greenhouse  sbrub  from  Trini- 
dad, with  Ionic,  tubular,  hairy  yellow  lis.  and  bright  red 
bracts,  which  remain  attractive  two  or  three  months  at 
a  time. 

eatyetaa.  Hook.  f.  (A  .punicra,  Hort.  not  Vahl.).  Lvs. 
6-12  in.  long,  elliptic,  acuminate,  coarsely  Irregularly 
toothed  or  sinuate,  glabrous,  except  the  floral  ones  :  flu. 

in.  long,  drooping;  calyx  nearly  1  In.  long,  red. 
B.M.G915.  On.  27:479.  R.B.  20:  13. 

AMBBOSlKIA  (Qiacintl  Ambrosial,  an  Italian). 
A  roldear.  A  dwarf,  perennial,  tuberous  herb  of  Italy  and 
Algeria.  Half-hardy;  planted  In  the  open  or  In  pots, 
and  blooms  In  the  fall.  A  single  species. 


Baaatt,  Linn.  Three  or  4  Inches  :  Irs.  2  or  3,  over- 
topping the  apatbe,  the  leaf -blade  ovate  or  ovato-elllp- 
tlc,  obtuse,  often  retuse:  spathe  in.  long,  tipped  with 
a  brown  tail,  divided  lengthwise,  the  ambers  being  in 
one  compartment  (which  naa  a  hole  to  admit  Insects), 
and  the  solitary  ovary  In  the  other,  thus  preventing  au- 
tomatic eloae  pollination.  B.M.  G3G0.-Prop.  by  seeds 
started  Inside  or  in  frames,  or  by  division  In  spring. 
There  is  a  narrow-leaved  form  ( var.  anguttifdlia .  (>>■•*. ), 
a  spotted-leaved  form  (var.  marulAta,  Englerl,  and  a 
f  >rm  with  pale  green  reticulations  (var.  reticulata, 
Engler).  L.  H.  B. 

AMELANCHIER  (Savoy  name).  RotAeett.  Shrubs 
or  small  tree*  of  Eu-,  Asia  and  Araer. :  Ivs.  alternate, 
simple,  Usually  serrate  :  fls.  white,  in  racemes,  rarely 
solitary ;  calyx  tube  campanulate,  5-lobed,  lobe*  narrow, 
redexed,  persistent;  petals  6;  ovary  2-5-celled,  each 
subdivided  and  containing  2  ovules:  berry  round  or  ob- 
long;, with  prominent  cavity,  red  or  dark  purple,  sweet, 
julry.  Temperate  regions  aronnd  the  globe.  Speelrs 
few  and  closely  related.  Desirable  for  ornament,  the 
dwarf  varieties  also  valuable  a*  frultbcnring  plant*. 


Bloom  very  early  in  spring,  often  before  Ivs.  appear. 
They  thrive  upon  a  variety  of  soils  and  over  a  wide  range, 
succeeding  well  in  dry  climates.  Prop,  by  seeds  or 
suckers.  A.  ovAlit  and  A.  alplna  of  horticulturists, 
sometimes  purporting  to  come  from  En,,  are  our  native 
Pyrut  nigra,  which  see.  See  Juneberry. 

A.  Lvs.  acute  or  acuminate,  finely  serrate. 
b.  Petalt  narrow,  lanceolatr.  oblaneeolatt  or  sjHitulntc. 

Canadensis.  Medic.  Commox  Shap-di-sh.  Tree.  05-iO 
ft.,  upright,  narrow,  oblong,  round-topped  :  trunk  tall, 
straight:  branches  small,  spreading:  Ivs.  oval  or  ovate, 
acute  or  acuminate,  rounded  or  cordate  at  bane,  sharply 
anil  finely  serrate,  soon  becoming  glabrous  :  fruit  glo- 
bose. Karlv  summer.  Newfoundland  to  Fla.,  west  to 
Ark.  aud  Minn.  S.S.  4 : 194. 

Botryaplum,  DC.  I  A.  Canadinsis,  var.  oblong!  folia, 
Torr.  &  Gray).  Commox  Dwarf  Jinkuirry.  Bush  or 
small  tree  :  Ivs.  and  flower  -.talks  whitish  woolly  when 
young,  often  nearly  or  quite  glabrous  when  old;  [vs.  ob- 
long, broadly  elliptical,  seldom  cordate,  often  pointed  at 
base  :  racemes  dense,  shorter  than  in  A.  Canadensis; 
lis.  smaller:  fr.  juicy,  of  good  flavor.  New  Brunswick 
to  Fla.,  west  to  Mo.  and  Minn.  B.M.  7019.  G.C.  III. 
21:  333.  S.S. 4:190, as  A  .Canadensis  vnr.oborAlis,  Sarg. 

Asiatic*,  Endl.  (A.  Canad/n*is,  var.  JapSnica.  Mia,. 
A.  Japinira,  Hort.).  Small  tree  with  slender  branches: 
lvs.  ovate  elliptical,  acute,  densely  woolly  when  young: 
dense,  compound.  China  and  Jap. 

B8.  Prtatt  broad,  obovate. 
oligocarpa,  Roem.  Low  shrub  2-9  ft.,  nearly  glabrous 
throughout :  Ivs.  thin,  narrowly  ovate  or  oblong,  pointed 
at  each  end,  flnelv  and  sharply  serrate  :  racemes  few- 
flowered  ;  petals  broad,  obovate  :  fr.  dark  blue-purple, 
pear -shaped,  with  heavy  bloom,  sweet,  of  pronounced 
flavor.  Swamps,  Lab.  to  N.  V.   G.F.  1 :  247. 

AA.  Lis.  broader,  obtuse  or  rounded  at  apex,  eoar$ely 
ttrrate  or  dentate. 
aJnittlia,  Nutt.  Fig.  78.  Shrub :  Ivs.  thick,  broad, 
oval  or  nearly  circular,  coarsely  toothed  toward  the 
apex:  petals  narrowly  obovate  or  oblanceolate,  cuneate: 
fr.  dark  purple  or  blue,  with  bloom,  large,  sweet,  juicy. 
W  Ont.  to  Mich..  New  Mex.  and  westward.  G.F.  1:185; 
.1:  41.'>.  S.S.  4:  196.  — A  valuable  species  for  fruit  or  or- 
nament. .Iron to  alnifolia  of  some  lists. 

rotunditolia.  Room.  ( A .  Canadensis,  var.  rotundifblia , 
Torr.  &  (iray).    Low,  stragKlish  bush:  Ivs.  rounded, 
coarsely  serrate  :   fr.  ripening  after  A . 
Canadensis.  X.  Brunswick  to  Minn. 

tpicaU,  Dec.  Small  bush  1-3  ft.:  Ivs. 
elliptic  or  oval,  rounded  at  both  ends  or 
somewhat  cordate  at  base  :  fls  in  numer- 
ous 4-10-fld.  racemes  :  plant  woolly  on 
young  growths,  but  becoming  glabrous. 
Dry,  rocky  places.  Pa.  and  N.  J. 

vulgaris,  Monrh.  SeRVicE-Br.HKV.  Dwarf 
shrub  :  Ivs.  roundish,  coarsely  serrate, 
woolly  beneath  when  young  :  racemes  short ;  petals  long- 
narrowly  oblanceolate  :  fr.  blue-black.  Cent.  Eu.  — Cult, 
for  ornament  ;  also  for  fr.  under  the  name  of  European 
Juneberry.  Fhed  W.  Cabd. 

AMES,  FREDERICK.  LOTHROP  (June  8,  1835-Sept. 
13,  1K93),  of  the  fourth  generation  of  a  family  distin- 
guished in  the  history  of  Massachusetts  enterprise,  was 
born  In  North  Easto'n,  in  that  state.  He  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1654,  and  devoted 
his  life  to  the  management  of  great  commercial  aud  in- 
dustrial interests.  business  did  not  occupy  all  his  atten- 
tion :  he  was  a  Fellow  of  Harvard  College,  a  trustee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture, 
and  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  and  an  active  and 
faithful  director  of  charitable  and  benevolent  ln-titu- 
tlotis.  A  munificent  patron  of  arts  and  sciences,  be  wns 
successful  in  stimulating  the  increase  of  knowledge  in 
many  fields  of  human  research.  Devoted  through  his 
whole  life  to  horticulture,  he  gained  distinction  for  his 
wide  and  accurate  knowledge,  of  tropical  orchids  and 
their  cultivation,  and  his  collection  of  these  plants  at  bis 
country  place  in  his  native  town  was  the  most  complete 
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in  the  New  World.  His  important  services  to  botany  and 
horticulture  are  commemorated  in  Ltlia  Ametiana, 
Ixrlia  anctpt  var.  A  mrtiana,  Phaltrnoptit  F.  /,.  A  mrt, 
Cypripedium  Amesianum,  Cypripedium  intigne  var. 
Atnetianutn,  Vandn  Amttiana,  Sianhopea  Ametiana, 
iiillonia  vezillaria  Tar.  Ametiana,  Odonfoglottum 
Rottitr  var.  Ametiana,  and  Catlltya  ITardyana  Tar. 
Amttiana.  C.  8.  Sar.ient. 

AMHERSTIA  i<  ..,,„•..»«  Amherst  and  her  daughter, 
Lady  Amherst,  promoters  of  botany  in  India  I.  Legu- 
mindstr.  One  of  the  noblest  of  flowering  trees,  native 
to  India,  where  it  reaches  a  height  of  40  ft.  and  more. 
Gaudy  red  An.  8  in.  long,  with  wide-spreading  petals,  the 
upper  ones  gold-tipped,  and  colored  petal-like  bracts,  in 
long,  hanging  racemes  :  Ivs.  pinnate,  nearly  3  ft.  long. 
The  tree  first  flowered  in  Eng.  In  1849.  It  requires  hot- 
house treatment.  Thefts,  last  only  2  or  3  days.  Demands 
rich,  loamy  soil,  and  abundant  moisture  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  after  which  the  wood  must  be  ripened  Arm. 
B.M.  4433.  F.S.  5: 513-510. 

AMI  A  N  TH IUX.   See  Zygadenut. 

AMMOBIUM  (Greek,  living  in  sand).  Compitlta. 
Hardy  herb. cult,  as  an  everlasting  or  Immortelle.  Florets 
Perfect,  yellow,  surrounded  by  a  dry,  silvery  white  invo- 
lucre, and  subtended  by  chaffy  scales;  pappus  of  2  bris- 
tles and  2  teeth.  Commonly  treated  as  an  annual,  but 
seeds  are  sometimes  sown  in  Sept.,  and  the  plant  treated 
as  a  biennial.  Of  easiest  culture,  the  seeds  being  sown 
where  the  plants  are  to  grow.  In  the  N'.,  sow  seeds  in 
spring.  Cut  the  (Is.  before  they  are  fully  expanded,  and 
bang  In  a  dry,  shady  place.  They  will  then  remain  white. 

aiatum,  K.  Br.  Three  ft.  or  less  high,  erect  and 
branchy,  whit?  cottony,  the  branches  broadly  winged  : 
early  root-lva.  ovate  at  the  ends  and  long-tapering  be- 
low (javelin-shaped);  St.- Ivs.  linear  or  linear-lanceolate, 
entire  or  nearly  so  :  heads  1-2  in.  across,  the  involucre 
becoming p«ariy  white.  Australia.  A  large-headed  form 
is  var.  graaditloruri.  \4  jj  p 

AMM0CHARI8  (amnios,  sand :  eharit,  beauty).  Ama- 
ryllidacear.  Greenhouse  bulb  from  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
J.  G.  Baker,  Amaryllldea?,  p.  96.  For  cult.,  see  Bulb*. 

laloaU,  Herb.  Bulb  ovoid,  sometimes  G-9  In.  In  diam., 
with  brown  tunics  :  Ivs.  1-2  ft.  long,  1  In.  wide,  strap- 
shaped,  spreading,  produced  before  the  Ivs.:  lis.  20-40, 
in  an  umbel,  bright  red,  fragrant.  Winter.  Probably 
the  fruit  figured  in  B.M.  1443  is  that  of  a  Druntvigia, 
mismatched  with  the  flowers. 

Ammoeharit  faleala  requires  rich,  loamy  soil.  It 
starts  to  grow  in  the  spring,  t .  ive  plenty  of  water  during 
growing  season  in  summer.  It  ran  be  cultivated  out-of- 
doors.  When  perfected  and  finished  in  autumn,  the  bulb 
can  be  put  tinder  the  greenhouse  bench  ;  keep  moder- 
ately dry  in  sand  or  earth  :  can  be  potted  in  .Urinary, 
after  which  it  will  soon  throw  out  its  tine,  fragrant 
bloom*.  Cult,  by  H.  A.  Siebrecht. 

A  M  M  ON  I  AC  A  I,    CARBONATE    OF  COPPER.  See 

Fungicide. 

AMMOPHILA  (Greek,  nasd-loris; ).  Graminta,  A 
coarse  perennial,  with  long,  hard  rootstoeks.  Spikelets 
1-tld.,  in  large,  spike-like  panicles,  joiuted  above  the 
empty  glumes:  flowering  glume  surrounded  at  the  base 
by  a  tuft  of  hairs :  axis  of  splkelet  terminating  in  n  small 
bristle-like  rudiment.  Species  one.  Eu.  and  N.  Amer. 

arenaria.  Link.  (A.  arundindeea.  Host.).  Beech 
Grass.  Mabkam  Grass.  Abundant  along  the  sandy 
coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  great  lakes.  Adapted  for 


binding  drifting 


of  coasts. 


P.  B.  Kennedy. 


( Greek -made  name).  Seitaminaeea'.  Hot- 
■  ginger-like  herbs,  with  narrow  entire  Ivs..  and  lis. 
in  dense  cone-like  spikes,  which  are  usually  near  the  base 
of  the  plant  or  on  a  scape.  Closely  allied  to  Alpinia 
(which  see  for  culture). 

Cardamon,  Linn.  Cardamon.  Thick,  spicy,  lanceolate 
Its.:  plant  4-8  ft.:  fls.  brownish.  In  a  recumbent  com- 
pound spike.  E.  lnd.  Produces  the  Cardamon  seeds  of 


commerce.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Kltttaria  I 
momum  (which  see). 

Other  species  nr*  A .  angusti/ilium,  Sonner.wlth  linear-lanceo- 
late Ivs.  and  yellow  fls.,  Madag  ;  A.  lMnirlli,  Hook., Ivs.  lanre- 
oMoiig  and  f! .  large,  red  and  yellow,  Af  r. :  A.  Qranum-Paraditi, 
Linn  I  A.  grandlriorum,  Smith  I,  with  colored  stems  and  whltr- 
ttnted  lls.Afr.:  .4 .  maanititvm,  Henth.  A  Hook.  (Alpinia  mag- 
nlflca,  Itnscoe).  10-12  ft.,  fls.  very  numerous,  in  a  gaudy  brartcu 
be«.l.  large,  red.  Mauritius.  B.M.  :il'j'j  .  A  nltatum.  Hort. -Al- 
pinia vlitata  i  A.  riteltinum.  Llndl..  with  oval  Ivs.  and  yellow 
nV.B.Ind.  L.  H.  B. 

AMOKPHA  (Greek  amorphot,  deformed;  the  fls.  are 
destitute  of  wings  and  keel).  Ltgumindta.  Shrubs: 
Ivs.  alternate,  odd-pinnate,  deciduous,  with  entire  leaf- 
lets :  lis.  In  dense,  terminal  spikes,  small, papilionaceous, 
but  without  wings  and  keel  ;  stamens  exserted  :  pod 
short,  slightly  curved,  with  1-2  seeds.  Eight  species, 
0  in  N.  Amer.  Hardy  flowering  shrubs,  with  graceful  fo- 
liage, well  adapted  for  small  shrubberies,  especially  In 
somewhat  dry  and  sunny  situations.  Prop,  usually  by 
seeds  ;  also  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass  In  early 
summer,  or  bv  hardwood  cuttings,  placed  in  sheltered 
situations  eariy  in  fall  and  left  undisturbed  till  the  fol- 
lowing  autumn.  They  may  be  grown,  also,  from  layers 
and  suckers. 

caneacens.  Nutt.  Lead  Plant.  Low  shrub,  1-3  ft., 
densely  whitv-canescent :  Ivs.  sessile,  2—4  in.  long,  leaf- 
lets 21-49,  nearly  sessile,  oval  or  ovate-lanceolate,  4-7 
lines  long  :  tin.  blue,  the  spikes  crowded  into  terminal 
panicles,  June.  S.  states.  Mn. 5:707.  B.M. 6618.  R.H. 
1896:280.  —  Handsome  free-flowering  shrub  of  dense 
habit,  well  adapted  for  rockeries  and  borders  of  shrub- 
beries in  sunny  and  well  drained  situations. 

frutiooM,  Linn.  Bastard  Indioo.  Shrub,  5-20  ft.: 
Its.  petioled,  6-16  in.  long,  leaflets  11-21,  oval  or  elliptic, 
mostly  obtuse  and  mucronulate  :  spikes  dense,  3-6  In. 
long,  usually  in  panicles  ;  fls.  dark  purple.  From  Wis. 
and  Pa.  south.  B.H.  5:427.—  Interesting  ornamental 
shrub  of  spreading  habit,  with  fine,  feathery  foliage  ; 
remarkable  for  the  unusual  color  of  its  dark  violet- 
purplish  fls.  A  very  variable  species;  slightly  differing 
forms  have  been  described,  and  are  cult,  under  many  dif- 
ferent names,  as,  e.  g. :  A .  Caroliniana,  Croom  ;  troceo- 
fit  sulfa,  Wat*. ;  drallxita,  Hort.;  elala.  Hort. ;  fragrant, 
Sweet;  glabra,  Desf. ;  la-eigala,  Nutt. ;  /,<in»i,  l/odd. ; 
iAidoririana,  Hort.;  mimotiMia,  Hort.;  ornofo.Wend.; 
panieulnla,  Torr.  &  Gr.  ;  Tennetteentit,  Shuttlew.  ; 
Trxana,  Buckl. 

A.  CalUArnita,  Nutt.  Allied  to  A.  frutlcosa.  Pubescent  |  iU. 
and  leaf  stalk*  furnished  with  prickly  glands  :  spikes  usually 
single.  Calif  -.4 .  Acrfcflcea.Walt.  (A.pubeaeens.Willd."  .2-4  ft.: 
Ivs.  nearly  sessile,  pul>eacent  or  glabrous  :  leaflets  with  black 
glands  beneath  :  spikes  mostly  panirled  :  fls.  blue  or  white.  8. 
states.  L.U.C.  ":6M.—A.  misrnphjUa,  Pursh.  (A.  nana,  Nutt.). 
One  ft.  high  :  leaflets  small.  %in.  long,  crowded,  glandular  lss- 
neath  :  spikes  usually  single.  From  Minn,  and  Iowa  west  to 
Knekjr  Mts  -A.  eiraata.  Small.  Allied  to  A.  frutlroaa.  Peren- 
nial. '."-6  ft.,  sparingly  branched:  leaflets  broad,  coriaceous': 
spikes  single  or  few.  8.  states.  ALFRED  Reiideh 


Alfred ' 

AM0EPH0PHALLU8  (Greek-made  name).  AroXden-. 
Giant  aroids,  from  the  eastern  tropics,  grown  as  curiosi- 
ties in  hothouses.  Spathe  ior  "flower")  springing  from 
the  great  bulb-like  tulM-r  in  advance  of  the  Ivs..  the  latter 
usually  pedatcly  compound:  differs  from  Arum  and  re- 
lated genera  by  technical  characters.  Monogr.  by  Engler 
in  De  Candolle's  Monographia<  Phanerogamarum,  vol.  2, 
1879. 

Amorphophnlluses  are  propagated  by  offsets  of  tho 
tubers.  Toward*  the  end  of  March  the  plants  should  be 
taken  from  their  winter  quarters  and  placed  on  the 
stages  of  a  moderately  warm  greenhouse  and  kept  moist, 
where,  if  the  tubers  are  strong  enough,  they  will  soon 
flower.  The  leaves  begin  to  grow  immediately  after  the 
flowering  season.  Towards  the  end  of  May  tfiey  should 
lie  planted  out  in  the  open  ground,  or  they"  may  be  used 
in  subtropical  bedding.  Plant*  should  be  lifted  In  the 
fall,  before  frost,  and  potted  in  any  good,  rich  soil,  and 
placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse  to  ripen  off  the  leaves,  after 
which  they  may  lie  stored  away  under  the  greenhouse 
stages,  or  any  convenient  place  where  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  below  50°,  giving  just  sufficient  moisture  to 
keep  the  tubers  from  shriveling. 

Cult,  by  Edwabo  J.  Canning. 
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■MM,  Dur.  Devil's  ToNore.  Snake  Palm.  Fig.  79. 
Scape  |  sent  up  in  early  spring)  preceding  the  lvs.,  :»-4  ft., 
dark  colored  and  speckled  with  light  red:  If .  often  4  ft. 
across,  pedately  decompound,  the  petiole  mottled,  stand- 
ing on  a  -  talk  like  an  umbrella :  spathe 
ro»y,  calla-llke,  with  a  long-project- 
i i ]  _r  :irid  slender  dark  red  *  lightly 
curved  spadix,  the  whole  "flower" 
ti  measuring  3  ft.  long.  Cochin 
China.  R.H.  1871.  p.  573. -The  best 
known  aperies  in  Amer.  gardens. 
Hu-  a  strong  and  disagreeable  odor. 


bit  cf  leaf  of 


Stanley's 

W»mi  Ti  b.  Scape  lower  [1  ft.  or 
spathe  nearly  or  quite  2  ft. 
and  15  in.  high,  with  a  hori- 
zontal, spreading  fluted  bor- 
der! not  calla-like),  red-purple 
on  the  margin  and  grayish, 
spotted  white  lower  down,  and 
becoming  purple  in  the  cen- 
ter :  spadix  10-12  in.  high, 
the  purple  top  enlarged  and 
convoluted:  If.  much  as  in  A. 
ftirtiri:  tuber  weighing  8- 10 
lbs.,  shape  of  a  flat  cheese.  An 
old  garden  plant  from  E.  Ind. 
B.M.  2812.  F.8.  15:1002-3.  G.C. 
1-72:1720,  1721  ;  III.  5:755. 

rigantdus,  Blanc.  "Fl.  larger 
than  A.  campanula/nil  (often  2 
f(.  across)  and  much  more  pleas- 
bag  in  color,  shading  from  deep 
red  to  cream  color  towards  the 
renter.  The  club-shaped  spadix 
I*  dark  maroon,  with  yellow  and 
nd  base.  After  flowering,  the 
foliage -stem  appears.  -  a  stout 
stem  of  deep  green  color,  mottled 
with  gray.  After  growing  at  the 
of  several  inches  a  day,  It  ex- 
pands into  a  large  palm-llkc.  leaf, 
dor,  often  measuring  5  ft.  across." 
under  this  name  from  India."  A. 
u»  f  Probably  not  the  A.  giganltui  of  Blume. 
Blanc.  "Kl.  15  in.  long,  the  inside  of  peculiar 


the 


of  a  rich,  dark  green 
Blanc,  1892,  received 
(an  po.  si  ii  In 

HaUoM 

golden  color,  spotted  purple;  the  back  is  metallic  brown. 
Fine  palm-like  foliage."  The  cut  in  Blanc's  catalogue 
•hows  a  spathe  produced  Into  a  long  foliarqntis  anuimlt, 
and  a  long,  slender,  recurved  spadix.  Probaty?  of  some 
other  genus  :  very  likely  an  Ariswina. 

A.  AUttii.  Hort.  (Corrnophallas  Aielk  Mkfett)—  Hyd  rosmo 
LeoncDsi*.—  A.  Eithltri.  Hook.f  Spathe  2  in.  across,  purpleand 
white  :  spadix  J  or  B  in.  high,  thirk,  brown  t  If.  single,  mwh  di- 
vided. W.  Afr.  UM  7W»  —A ,  Laeaurii.  Linden  IPseudndra- 
contiam  Lacourii,  N.E.Br.  I  .TVtioles  barred  with  yellow;  blades 
much  cut.  green,  spotted  white  Cochin  China.  I  H  r.  Ill 
A.  Lmpnldinnut.  Nicholson  I  Hydrosme  Ijcopoldiana.  Masters). 
8  pot  he  mldish.  long  amminate  on  one  side,  with  undulate  mar- 

fas  i  spadix  2-3  ft.,  terete,  reenrved  :  If ,  2-3  ft.  across.  Congo. 
H.  34:23  ;  42.  f.  40.-.4.  nirA»u#,  bem..  I.H.  12:  424  -  Dracon- 
tlnm  aspernm—  A.  Titanum.  Heerari.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able plants  known.  TnberSft.incirr.:  If  - stalk  10 ft.:  If  blade 
♦5  ft.  in  circ. :  spathe  3  ft.ln  dlam.:  spadix  «  ft.  high.  Bloomed 
at  h>w  in  ISO©,  the  Inlier  dying  thereafter.  Sumatra.  B.M. 
7153-5.  (if  111  5:748.  L  H  B 


AHPELfjPBIS  (Greek  amptlot,  vine,  anil  <>/i*i<i,  like- 
•  ).    FUaVM.  Shrubs,  climbing  by  tendrils  opposite 


Ivs.  alternate,  petloled,  digitate,  biplnnate  or 


simple  :  corymbs  opposite  the  Ivs.  or  terminal  ;  fls.  per- 
fect, greenish  and  small  ;  petals  and  stamens  usually  5  : 
fr.  a  1— t-seeded  berry.  Allied  to  Vitis,  but  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish, even  in  the  winter  state,  by  its  bark  bearing 
lenticels  and  the  white  pith  of  the  branches,  while  Vitis 
has  a  shredding  bark  and  brownish  pith.  About  20  spe- 
cies in  N.  Amer.,  E.  Asia  and  -Hiinnl.  Hardy  and  orna- 
mental climbing  vines,  thriving  in  almost  any  soli. 
Prop,  by  seeds  and  by  hardwood  or  greenwood  cuttings. 
A.  quinqurfolia  Is  usually  increased  by  hardwood  cut- 
tings, while  A.  tricuspidatit  grows  best  from  seeds 
planted  under  glass  or  out-of-doors  :  also  from  green- 
wood cuttings  In  spring  or  early  summer,  under  glass. 
Layers  also  root  readily.  All  species  may  be  prop,  by 


cuttlngs  with  a  good  eye  placed  in  sandy  soil  under  bell- 
glasses  in  Sept.  Monogr.  by  Planchon  in  De  C'andolle, 
Monographic  Phanerogam  arum,  5:447-463.  Cf.  Cistut. 

a.  Tendriln  mottly  ditk-bearing  :  berritt  dark  purplt 
with  blur  bloom,  pta-tittd.  [PorthtHocititu.) 

qnioqnefdlia,  Michx.  (A .  htdtrAera,  DC.  H  '.'.v  quinqut- 
ftlia,  Lam.).  Virginia  Crkei-eu,  Fig.80.  High -climbing: 
Ivs.  digitate  ;  lfts.  usually  5,  elliptic  or  oblong-obovate, 
coarsely  serrate.  N.Amer.  Eni.  2:  535.  Var.  radicantli- 
•ima.  Kehder.  Young  branches  and  lfts.  beneath  pubes- 
cent  :  tendrils  with  many  ramifications  and  well  devel- 
oped disks.  Var.  murdrum,  Kehder.  ( A.  hrdrrdrra,  var. 
murdrum.  Focke.  A.murftrtim  and  Hort.).  In- 

florescence and  tendrils  like  the  former  ;  lfts.  glaucous 
and  glabrous  beneath.  Var.  Engelmanni,  Hort.  Similar 
to  the  last,  with  smaller  and  more  dense  foliage.  Var. 
latilolia,  Dipp.  (J  ttiylri,  Hort. ).  Of  vigorous  growth  : 
Ivs.  very  large,  shining.  Vur.  Qrtebneri.  Kehder.  Pubes- 
cent, intense  scarlet  lu  fall.  tit.  48:  141?-'.  Var.vitacea, 
Knerr.  Aerial  root*  none,  and  the  tendrils  scarcely  disc- 
bearing  :  berries  large  and  early.  Mich,  to  Kans.  Does 
not  cling  to  walls.  — A  very  valuable  climber  of  vigorous 
growth,  coloring  bright  scarlet  in  autumn  ;  the  varieties 
nidiraulittima  and  murdrum  well  adapted  for  covering 
walls,  clinging  flrmly,  growing  more  straight  upward 
than  the  following  species. 

tricuspidata,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  {A.  Vlttchi,  Hort.  A. 
liigtri,  Hort.  Wtis  incdnstUH*,  Miq. I.  Japanese  Ivt. 
Boston  lvv.  Figs.  81,  82.  High-climbing,  with  short 
and  diseiferous  tendrils  :  Ivs.  3-lobed  or  3-foliolate, 
coarsely  and  remotely  dentatevshinin*  and  glabrous  on 
both  sides  :  racemes  short  Stalked.  China,  Jap.  K.B. 
1877:11.  Gng.  4:35.3,  1:373. -A  hardy  and  Very  useful 
climber,  clinging  firmly  and  covering  walls  densely  ; 
the  glossy  foliage  stands  dust  and  smoke  well,  and  turns 
to  a  brilliant  orange  and  scarlet  In  fall.  Probably  the 
favorite  of  all  hardy  vines  in  citiea. 

AA.  Tendril*  without  dittu :  not  climbing  vtry  high. 

B.  Lvf.  not  lobrd  or  rartty  trieutpidatt. 

OOTdAte,  Mlchz.  (  iltit  indivUo,  Willd.  fV,.,,  ^m- 
peldptit,  Per*.  I.  Nearly  glabrous  :  Ivs.  cordate,  round- 
ish-ovate, acuminate,  acutely  serrate  :  berries  bluiah  or 
From  111.  and  Ohio  south. 


bb.  Let.  S-5-lobrd  or  diridtd. 

hctorophylla.  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Lvs.  cordate,  slightly  3- 
or  deeply  3-5-lobed,  nearly  glabrous  and  shining  be- 
neath, lobes  serrate  or  incised  :  berries  light  blue,  pune- 


i  fruit 

of  Virginia  Creeper  (XK). 


tate.  E.Asia.  B.M.  5082.  Gt.  1873:  765.- Well  adapted 
for  covering  rocks  and  low  trellis  work  ;  handsome  in 
autumn,  with  its  freely  produced  light  blue  berries. 

Var.  elegans,  Koch    iA.    trieolor,    Hort.).  Lvs. 
blotched  and  striped  with  white,  flushed  pink 
young  :  slow-growing  and  tender.  Go.  54,  p.  5. 
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aconititdlia,.  H unite.  ( A .  qni*qntf/>lia,xttT.  aeonitifilia. 
Hort.).  Lvs.  3-  or  5-cleft.  the  middle  lobe  often  pin- 
nate! v  lobed,  shining  And  nearly  glabrous  beneath:  ber- 
ries small,  yellow.  N. China.  \ ''nr.  dissect*.  Koehne  \A. 
di**rrta.  CUT.  A  .  attinin,  var.  dinseeta,  Hort.l.  Lvs. 
5-partcd.  the  middle  or  the  three  inner  lobe*,  pinnatifld. 
R.H.  ls*3,  p.  318.  Qn.  5,  p.  523.-Oraceful  rlimber  for 
trellis  work. 


SI.  Ampclopsia 

triruspidata. 


>  young  leaf  ami  the  dinks  u»  the  tendrils  by 
the  plant  is  attaehed  to  walls. 


ser jani elolia,  Runge.  RootH  tuberous  :  lvs.  3-5-parted 
or  digitate,  cbartaceous,  shining  and  dark  green  above, 
the  divisions  pinnate,  with  winged  rarhis.  the  pinnie 
separate  from  the  wings  :  berry  small,  blue,  punctate. 
Jap.,  N.  China.  QU  1G:  531.    K.H.  1870,  p.  17. 

bbb.  Lv».  bipinnatr,  leaflet*  dl$lintlly  tlalkrd. 
arbOre*.  Koehne  (  tt/i*  bipinnAla.  Torr.  &  Gr.  Ctsnit 
ttdns.  Per*.).  St.  erect  or  somewhat  climbing  :  pinna? 
and  leaflets  usually  !i :  leaflets  ovate  or  cuneate-obovate, 
coarsely  toothed,  1 '  ,  in.  long:  berries  dark  purple. 
8.  states,  Mix. 

A.  btpinndta,  Michx  -»A.  arhorea. — A.  brrriftrdunruldta, 
Koehne— "A.  helernphylla.  v»r  —  .1 ,  rilrullnldrt,  Hort  =hetero- 
phylla.— A.  Itaridiana,  Moltet-Vitia  l'agnucri  — A  .  ditterta. 
Hort  -A.  aronllifolia.  var.  di«eeta.-A.  ktdrrarra.  IK.'  -A. 
qninqncfolia-.t.  hrdrracra,  Hort. -A  qninqnefolis.  var.  muro 
rum,— A.lfngai.Hort.—A.  triruspidata  — .1 .aiiiNiWiM/ia.llunge. 
—A  hctcrophylla  var. — A  uifmttam,  Mlq  .  triruspidata.— 
A.  Jaudniea,  Hort  — A.  trimspidata.— A.  liirida.  Carr.=A.  aco- 
nltlfolia.— A  .napifnrmit.  i  arT.="  A  serjania-folia  —  .1  .orimthlii. 
Planrh.  Allied  to  A.  artiorca.  Petioles  longer;  Ivn. ovate-ellip- 
tic, quite  glabrous:  petals  and  stamens  4,  Orient  — A .  itf>vlfi, 
Hort  - A.  quinquefolia.  var  latifolinor  A.  trienspidata  —  .1 .  rw- 
fcrt«ia/a.0aiT.-A.  aconitifolla  — A.  trmprrrirnu,  Hort.— Obt- 
ain striata.— A.. Suboldi.  Hort —  A  hctcrophylla.  var.  clegsns  — 
A.  tripartita,  Carr .— A.  aeonitifolia  —  A .  trilohata.  t'arr  — A. 
aconitifolla.— A. tuberfaa.  t'srr  —A.  serjanuefolia  —  A.  VrjlcAf.. 
Hort.-A.lrleu«piaata.-.t.  Virginiana.  Hort -A  « 


AMPELOVlTM.   See  VUU. 

AMPHICARPiEA  (Greek,  alluding  to  the  two 
of  fruits).  /.•  tumindmr.  A  half-doxen  little  herba__ 
vines  of  E.  Amer.  and  Himalaya*,  bearing  subterranean 
clefstogamou*  Us.:  Ivs.  pinnate,  of  3  leaflets:  Ms.  small, 
purplish.  Two  common  species  are  A.  tnonoiea,  Nutt., 
and  A.  I'itekrri,  Torr.  &  Gray  (also  known  a*  Fnlcata 
eomota  and  >'.  Pitrheri).  Not  known  to  be  in  cult. 

AMPHICOME  {amphi,  both,  and  Icomr,  hair  ;  the  seeds 
havingatuftof  hairat  hothends).  Uig*oHiActcr.  (i  recti 
house  herbaceous  rockery  plants  from  the  Himalayas, 
with  large,  rosy,  funnel-shaped.  5-lobed  fls. 

A.argiita,  Knylc.  Height  Oft.:  leaflets  inS-4  pain,  sessile, 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  deeply  serrate  :  fls.  in  terminal  racemes, 
fewer  than  in  the  next  ;  corolla  tube  not  orange-colored  :  calyx 
lolie*  long,  awl-shaped.  P  M.  <I:7B.— A.  Embdi.  Koyle.  Height 
1  ft. :  leaflet*  in  M  pairs,  cordate-ovate.  obtuse,  shortly 
prtlnluluu*.  margin  erenate  lobate  :  lis.  at  first  roryinltose  ;  cu- 
rtilla  tube  and  thrnst  orange  r  calyx  lobe*  short,  thick,  fleshy. 
Un.  8.  p  IK.  On  3d.  p.  *M.  K.S  ll:lU«t. 


AMSONIA  (named  for  Charles  Amson).  Called  alao 
Antonia.  Ap<"  i  Tough-barked  perennial  herbs 

of  eastern  N.  Amer.  and  Jap.,  with  terminal  panicles  of 
blue  or  bluish  narrow-limbed  small  fls.  In  May  and  June, 
the  Inside  of  the  corolla  tube  bearing  reflexed  hairs. 
Grown  in  the  hardy  bonier,  mostly  with  shrubbery. 
Prop,  mostly  by  dividing  the  clumps  ;  also  by  seeds 
and  by  cnttinga  in  summer. 

Tabernsjmontana,  Walter  ( .1 .  latifdlia.  Michx.  A.ta- 
lid/Alia,  Pur«h.  Tabrrmrmontdna  Amitmia,  Linti. ). 
(ilahroua  or  nearly  so,  2-3  ft.  :  Ivs.  willow-like,  ovate  to 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  alternate,  short-petioled  :  fls. 
many,  with  lanceolate  spreading  lobes,  succeeded  by 
slender,  milkweed-like  follicles  or  pods  2-3  in.  long. 
Holds  its  foliage  late.  X.  C.  to  Tex.  B.M.  1873.  L.B.C. 
B.R.  151.  G.W.F.  *8. 
stifolia.  Michx.  ( A.eitidta,  Walt.).  Villous  when 
young,  the  stem  1-3  ft.  :  Ivs.  linear  to  lance  linear,  an 
inch  ortwo  long,  much  crowded,  margins  becoming revo- 
lute  :  corolla  lobes  ovate-oblong  to  linear-oblong.  S. 
Int.  1883.  l_  jj  h_ 


AMtGDALUS  (Greek-made  name,  referring  to  the 
furrowed  pit ).  BonAmr.  A  name  given  to  the  peaches, 
apricots  and  their  kin,  but  here  treated  as  a  sectiou  of 
the  genus  Prunus,  which  see. 


PnrtMlarArev. 

Succ  ulent  herbs,  of  a  doien  species,  from  the  Cape  of 
Hood  Hope,  but  not  grown  in  this  country  except  in  bo- 
tanic garden*.  They  are  greenhouse  plants,  with  ovate 
fleshy  Ivs.,  fls.  expanding  in  the  aun  ;  prop,  by  seeds  or 
by  cuttings  of  ! 


acter  of  the  nuti 
native  to  the  Amer. 


,  of  which  one  is  widely  cult. : 
ocddentAle,  Linn.  Cashew. 
A  large,  spreading  tree,  very 
impatient  of  froat,  and  there- 
fore adaptable  only  to  extreme 
southern  Pla.  in  the  U.  S.  : 
Ivs.  oral,  rounded,  or  even 
emarglnate  at  the  top ;  fls. 
rosy  tinted,  fragrant,  In  pani- 
cles terminating  the  young; 
branches  :  nut  kidney-shaped 
or  heart-shaped,  the  aixe  of  a 
Inrge  bean,  the  kernel  edible. 
This  nut  is  borne  on  a  fleshy 


receptacle  (the  cashew  apple  I  which  varies  from  the  site 
of  a  cherry  to  that  of  a  pear,  from  white  to  yellow  and 
red,  and  is  acid  and  edible.  (In.  II.  p.  211. — A  vinous 
liquor  is  made  from  the  apple.  The  kernel  of  the  nut 
yields  oil,  and  is  edible  when  roasted  ;  the  shell  of  the 
nut  is  exceedingly  acrid,  even  the  fumes  lrom  the 
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routine  being  highly  irritant.  The  tree  yield*  a  gnm 
which  is  the  basis  of  •  Tarnish,  being  used  to  protect 
book*  and  woodwork  from  the  ravages  of  white  ants  and 

I  ft.  high.    L.  H.  B. 


AN  AG  ALL  IS  (Oreek,  meaning  delightful).  Primuld- 
tftt.  Pimpernel.  Annua),  biennial  or  perennial  herbs 
cult,  in  the  open.  In  Amer.  only  the  annual  specie*  are 
Item-rally  known.  Fls.  axillary  :  Irs.  in  pairs  or  3's. 
These  are  easily  (rrown  in  a  warm  soil,  the  seed  usually 
being  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  grow.  The  perennials 
are  prop,  by  division  and  are  (rrown  in  glass  houses,  or 
well  protected  if  crown  in  the  open. 

arvensls.  Linn.  Poor  Man's  Weather  ulass.  Spread- 
ing and  low  :  (vs.  ovate,  pale,  shorter  than  peduncles  : 
fl*.  small,  red  to  white,  the  petals  fringed  with  glandular 
teeth.  Annual.  Eu.— Often  runs  wild.  Fls.  Bald  to 
close  on  the  approach  of  rain. 

Var.  casrtlea,  Kellr.  <A.  tmrkUa,  Lam.).  Blue  fls. 
Supposed  to  be  ] 


upright,  a  foot  high  :  lvs. 
.  in  diam.,  " 


fls.  Kin.  in  diam.,  blue.  Many 
varieties,  in  various  colors  and  habits.  Biennial  or  per- 
ennial, but  most  of  the  annual  AnagaJlises  of  gardens 
are  supposed  to  be  forms  of  it,  as  it.  grand  if  tint,  An- 
drews (blue  annual);  A.  eollina,  Schousb.  (vermilion, 
greenhouse  I ;  A.  Mttrtlli,  Linn,  (blue,  greenhouse); 

A.  WilmortAna,  Hook  (purple),   8.  Eu.  and  N.  Afr. 

B.  M.  819,  831  las  A.  hmtietma),  3380.- The.  biennial 
forms  often  cult,  in  cool  greenhouses.  l.  II.  B. 

ANANAS  (modified  from  altoriglnal  S.  Amer.  Dane), 
Written  al»o  A  nanutsa.  hrvmelidrrir.  Stove  herbs,  al- 
lied to  the  Billbergias,  and  demanding  the  same  general 
treatment.  As  ornamental  subjects, "grown  mostly  for 
the  rosette  of  rigid  lvs.  and  the  strange  often  colored 
head  of  fleshy  lis.,  which  arc  C-cleft,  with  6 stamens  and 
one  style.  The  ripe  head  is  composed  of  the  thickened 
raehls"  In  which  the  fleshy  berry  is  imbedded,  and  the 
fleshy  persistent  bracts  ;  in  the  pineapple,  the  Hb.  are 
abortive.  Prop,  by  the  leafy  crown  or  topknot,  by 
strong  suckers,  or  by  small  offsets  from  the  base  :  these 
are  treated  as  cuttings,  being  rooted  in  sand  with  bottom 
heat,  or  in  the  8.  set  directly  in  the  field.  Monogr.  by 
Met,  DC,  Monogr.  Phaner.  9. 

satlvui,  Schult.  f.  Pineapple,  which  see  for  field  cul- 
ture. Fig.  83.  Plant  producing  a  single  shaft  2-4  ft; 
high,  and  when  12-20  mos.  old  bearing  a  heud  or  pine- 
apple, on  the  top  of  which  is  a  rosette  of  stiff  lvs.:  lvs. 
long  and  sword-shaped,  stiff,  more  or  less  rough-edged. 
The  same  stalk  does  not  hear  a  second  time,  but  a  new 
shoot  may  arise  from  the  same  root  and  bear  another. 
Better  r-  sults  are  usually  secured  by  severing  the 
sucker  or  crown,  and  growing  a  new  plant.  Amer. 
tropics.  B.M.  1554.  B.K.  1081.  — There  is  a  common 
cult,  form  (  var.  rarirrjatn  uTnlraiifolia  I,  with  striped  lvs. 
On.  51,  p.  57.  A .  I't>rtrdnu*,  Koch, is  a  form  of  A  .  saliva*, 
with  olive-green,  sharp-spined  lvs.  with  a  yellow  central 
band.  A.  Vorhinrhin/n»it,  Hort.,  is  another  form  (in- 
troduced by  PiK-hcr  &  Manda,  1691). 

J .  braettattu.  Sennit  1 ..  is  a  showy  species  with  red  head*, 
all  the  bract*  being  elongated,  spiny  and  prominent.  Brai. 
B.M.  jOil  Regarded  liy  >lei  as  a  form  of  A.  sativu*.— .4.  wiac- 
rndAnttt.  E.  Morr.like  a  Bromelia.  ha*  large  toothed  bracts. 
Brai  —  A.  HordiVwiu,  Hort.,  a  form  of  A.  sotivus  probably, 
has  variegated  spineless  lvs.  L_  IJ.  g. 

ANAPHALIS  (Greek  name  of  a  plant).  Comp&tiltr. 
Everlasting.  Much  like  Autennaria,  but  differs  in  the 
pappus-bristles  of  the  staminate  fls.  not  being  thickened 
I  these  are  thickened  upwards  in  that  genu*)  and  the 
st.  leafy.  Hardy  border  plant  ;  useful  for  immortelle*. 

margaritacea,  Benth.  &  Hook.  A  foot  or  two  high, 
with  many  corymbose  heads,  white  :  lvs.  sessile,  linear- 
lanceolate,  long-pointed  :  Involucre  pearly  white,  hence 
the  value  of  the  plant  as  an  everlasting.  N.  states. 

ANARRHlHDM  i  tnoutle**).  Srrophuta  riartar,  A 
dozen  biennials  and  perennials  of  S.  Eu.  and  N.  Afr. 
Allied  to  Antirrhinum,  but  not  cult,  in  this  country. 
Fls.  small,  in  spike-like  i 
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ANCH08A  (anehoma,  a  paint  for  the  skin).  Jinra- 
ginaeear.  Alkanet.  Hardy  plants,  with  fls.  blue  or  pur- 
ple, in  panic  lei  1  scorpioid  racemes,  the  corolla  tntn.  pet- 
shaped  and  the  throat  closed  by  scales.  Of  easy  cult,  in 
snnny  position.  Prop,  by  seed  generally. 


A_N  ASTATICA.  See  Reuurrection  Plant. 


83.  Ananas  aativus  ( pineapple). 

A.  Fit.  small,  like  forget  mt-not*. 

Barrelled,  Vilm.  Perennial :  height  2  ft.  :  Its.  ovate- 
lanceolate,  smaller  and  shorter  than  in  A.  Italita  :  fls. 
with  a  white  tube  and  pink  throat.  May.  Eu.  and  Asia 
Minor.  B.M.  2349.  —  Valued  for  its  earliness,  and  for  cut 
fls.  The  least  common  of  thu  three  species. 

Capensia.  Thunb.  Biennial:  height  1}£  ft. lvs.  nar- 
rowly lanceolute  and  less  hispid  than  in  A.Italica  ;  fls. 
red-margined,  with  a  white  throat  ;  buds  red  ;  calyx  In- 
flated after  the  fl.  has  withered  :  divisions  short,  ohtuse. 
June-Sept.  Cape  of  Mood  Hope.  B.M.  1822.  — Fine  for 
cut  fls.  Often  winter  killed,  but  seeds  itself  freely. 

AA.  Fl*.  large. 
Italic*.  Ret*.  Perennial  :  height  3-5  ft.:  lvs.  largest 
of  the  three  species  here  contrasted,  ovate-lanceolate, 
rough,  shining ;  radical  ones  sometimes  2  ft.  long. 
Mediterranean.  B.M. 2197.  L.B.C.  14:  l3Kt.-lf  not  al- 
lowed to  goto  seed,  will  bloom  continuously  from  June 
to  Sept.  Commonest  and  perhaps  best  species. 

A.  Agardhii.  Lehm.  Lv*.  linear.  Siberia.  Rare. — A .  myo$oti- 
'  hm  I,v«.  large  :  radical  one*  long-petinlate.  rordate- 
i  :  csuline  one*  sessile,  oval.  Siberia,  Caucasus.— A. 
is.  Linn.  Lvs.  lanceolate :  radical  ones  clustered  :  lis. 
opening  In  pairs.  JuneHVt  Eu.  B.M.  1(W7  l»  A.  officinalis  var. 
nngust  i  folia  —  .1  irmpetrirrn*.  Linn.  Lvs.  broadly  ovate: 
lower  ones  pctiolate  :  raceme*  abort,  generally  brae  ted  at  the 
base.  Eu.  Esteemed  in  France,    j  R  Kkllib  ,nd  W,  M. 

ANDlKA  i  Brazilian  name).  Lrijuminotir.  Nearly  30 
species  of  tropical  Amer.  trees,  with  conspicuous  fls.  in 
raceme*.  Two  or  three  species  are  sometimes  cult.  In 
hothouses  In  the  Old  World. 

ANDRfiMEDA  I  Greek  mythological  name).  Fried- 
CWt,  Low  shrub,  quite  glabrous:  lvs.  small,  evergreen, 
entire,  short -petioled:  fls.  pedicelled,  in  terminal  umbels; 
corolla  globose-urceolate,  with  10  included  stamens  : 
capsule  splitting  Into  5  carpels,  with  numerous  very  small 
seed*.  One  specie*  through  the  northern  hemisphere  ; 
in  America  from  Penn.  northward,  and  Alaska.  Low, 
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evergreen  shrub,  with  delicate  fls..  growing  best  In  peaty 
or  sandy  soil.  Prop.  l»y  m-piIs,  sown  thinly  noon  after 
maturity,  ingots  or  pans  of  sandy  peat  soilj  placed  in  • 
coolframe.  They  germinate  easily  if  sown  in  cut  sphag- 
num, but  must  be  pricked  into  boxes  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  handled.  Cutting*  from  mature  wood,  placed  in  sand 
under  glass  in  fall,  and  kept  in  a  cool  greenhouse  during 
the  winter,  will  root  easily  ;  also  increased  by  layers. 
See,  also,  Lrueolhof,  Vhamadaphne,  I'ieri*  and  Zrnobia. 

polifdlla,  Linn.  (.4.  rotmurini  folia,  Purshl.  One-half 
to  'J  ft.:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate  or  linear,  f«-lKin.  long, 
whitish-glaucous  beneath,  with  strongly  revolute  mar- 
gins: fls.  nodding,  white  or  pink.  June.  L.B.C.  C:  5445, 
16 :  1591, 18:1714.  -There  are  a  number  of  forma,  differing 
in  the  color  and  size  of  the  fls.  and  shape  of  the  [vs. 

A .  curum  indta.  A  it .  —  Leucolhoe  popul  Lf  olia.  -.4.0  rbbrta .  I J  tin. 

-  Oxydendrum  arboreuiu.  —  .4 .  axMant.  Miehx.—  Leucolhofi 
Catesha-i  —  J.  axillaris.  Lam.— L.  axillaris.  —  .4,  catycittikta. 
Linn.— Chamaslaphne  calyrulata. —  .1.  ca mpttnitlttta,  Mlij.— 
Enkianthn*  campanulatus.— .4.  fitnibdci,  Hort— Zcuobla  pul- 
verulcnta.  —  .4 .  ea*siiii<Tio1ia.\'eoi.—  Z.  pulveruleuta.— .1 .  (altt- 
<i»i.Walt.-  Leueothoe  Catentia-1.- A .  eirnua.  Mlu.-  Eukianthu* 
cemaus  —  A.  denlMla,  Lindl.—  Zeuohla  pulveruleuta.— A .  tat- 
tiaiata,  Wall.- Casaiope  faatlgiata.  -  .4.  ttrnminea.  Wall- 
Lyonia  fornurlnea.— A.tturibttnda.  Purah  —  Plerls  lloribunda.— 
A .  formAaa.Walt.""  Pierix  formosa.— A.ulatiett,  Hort.—  Zenobla 
pulvcrulcnta.— J  .Japi'fMMM.Thnnb.— PlerU  .lapoulca  —  A  ./t'tft/*- 
fr\na.  Mnhlbg.  — Lynnia  ligustrina.— .1 .  Maridmi,  Ijnn.—  PlerU 
Mariana.  —  .4 .  nitirtVi.  Bartr  —  PlerU  nit  Ida.— .4 .  oral  t/e/ui.Wal). 

—  Pioris  ovallfolia.— .1.  iMtnieutdta,  All.—  Lyon  la  ligustrina.— 
A  panWita.  Imh  —  L.  Uguntrina— .4 . p-rpulitMin,  Ijim  -  Leu- 
cothoe  popnlifolla.— A .  pulrtruUnta .  liartr.  —  Zenobla  pulveru-" 
lenla  —  A  .  ramnota.  Linn."  Leucotlioe  racemnsa-—  .4 .  tpfri&ta, 
Miehx,—  Zenobia  pnlverwlenta.— .4/efr<tff<i»iu,  Linn  —  t aaslope 
tctragnna.  -  A.  tomrrtf&ta,  Hort..  not  l>uni- fours- Lyonla 


Seed  priied  for 


poultry, 
in  India 


ANDR0P0OON  (Greek-mado  name,  referring  to  the 
bearded  flowers).  UrumlHrtr.  A  |iolymorphuus  genus, 
spreail  over  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  tropical  and 
temperate  xones.  The  species  prefer  dry  places,  eape- 
cially  plains.  Lvs.  usually  long  and  narrow:  spikes  ter- 
minal and  axillary;  -pikelets  in  pairs  at  each  node  of  the 
jointed  hairy  branches,  one  sessile  and  perfect;  the  other 
with  a  pedicel  and  either  staminate,  empty ,  or  reduced  to 
a  single  scale:  a  straight  or  twisted  awn  present.  Spe- 
cies, about  180.  Includes  many  specie*  of  useful  pasture, 
grasses.  Two  or  three  species  are  trrown  occasionally  for 
ornament.  They  are  of  easiest  culture,  either  from  seeds 
or  division  of  clumps. 

argantatti,  DC.  Silver  Bkaku-Grass.  a  stoat,  tall 
grass,  2— 1  ft.  high,  with  a  distinct  ring  of  white  hairs  at 
the  node*  :  panicles  narrow,  silver-bearded  :  If.- blades 
long  :  spikelets  covered  with  long  white  hairs  at  the 
base:  awn  1  in.  long. -A  handsome  ornamental  grass. 
Probably  a  form  of  A.  *<irrharvidt>,  Swartz,  of  Trop. 
Amer. 

Halepensls,  Brot.  Johnson  Grass.  A  «tout  perennial, 
with  smooth,  erect  culms,  ,'MJ  ft.  high,  and  strong, 
creeping  rootstocks  :  panicles  variable,  more  or  less 
drooping,  exserted,  rays  mostly  in  whorls  of  4,  randy  2-6; 
sessile  spikelets  variable  ;  pedicellate  spikelets  stami- 
nate or  neutral,  much  narrower  than  the  sessile  ones. 
S.  Eu.,  S.  Amer.,  Australia.  On.  1.1,  p.  305. -Abundantly 
grown  in  the  southern  states  for  hav.  where  it  make*  a 
very  rapid  growth.  When  once  it  has  become  established 
it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  hence  it  has 
become  a  very  troublesome  weed  in  some  part".  Much 
admired  in  Eu.  as  an  ornamental  grass,  and  sometimes 
cult.  In  the  N.  for  that  purpose. 

Schrrnanthuj,  Linn.  {A.  to  rotdsNJ.  A .  ritriitnn,  Hort.). 
Lemon  Grass.  A  very  handsome  tropical  grass,  growing 
In  line  clumps  5-6  ft.  high;  effective  for  borders  and  as 
single  lawn  specimens.  S.  Asia,  Japan,  and  Trop.  Africa. 
On.  10,  p.  (io.-,;  12,  p.  495.- Cult,  in  India  and  Ceylon. 
Yields  a  fragrant  nil, culled  both  oil  of  verbena  and  lemon- 
grass  oil.  I'sed  as  a  stimulant  and  antispasmodic  for  neu- 
ralgia and  rheumatism,  and  also  In  the  adulteration  of 
attar  of  roses. 

A.i X&rdut,  Linn.  0fTRONEU.AfiHASS  Cult,  in  Ceylon  Yields 
theeitronellaoil.whi'-h  is  used  for  scenting  neap  and  perfumery. 
Forty  thousand  pounds  of  nil  distilled  annually  from  thin  gTaxft. 
8,  Asia  and  X.  Australia,  tin.  12.  p.  411.).  —  .4.  Sorghum.  Hrot. 
(Sorghum  vulgare,  Unit.).  Include*  all  the  varieties  of  rulti- 
srated  Sorghum :  of  great  economic  value  for  sugar,  brooms, 


hro«he*.  fodder,  alcoholic  drinks. 
K.  Ind.— A  M'tuarr -mi  Linn. 

for  thatching,  weaving  Into  mats,  fans,  brushes  Root*  said  to 
keep  garments  free  from  inaocu.  Sold  by  druggists  in  Europe 
umler  the  name  of  Radix  anatherl.  Introduced  into  Louisiana. 
India.  W.  Ind.  Is.,  and  ilrazil.  p  g  Kkxnedt. 

AHDROBACE  (Greek-made  name}.  Primuldrrtr. 
Roi-k  Jasmine.  Small  tufted  plants  cult,  in  the  alpine 
garden,  those  known  in  Amer.  being  perennials.  Fl*. 
constricted  at  the  throat,  primula-like,  in  umbels,  on 
short  leafless  scapes.  Fl.  in  very  early  spring.  Many 
species  are  known  in  Eurojiean  gardens,  but  alpine  car- 
denlng  Is  little  known  in  this  country,  and  only  those 
species  which  have  been  found  to  succeed,  and  arc  in 
the  trade,  need  to  be  mentioned. 

A  well-drained  soil,  partial  shade,  free  circulation  of 
air,  frequent  waterings  during  our  dry  summer  months, 
and  protection  from  heavy  full  anil  spring  rains,  will 
lead  to  success  with  these  charming  alpincs.  A  heavy 
shading  of  evergreeu  houghs  in  winter  will  be  found  of 
great  iM-neflt.  Close  covering  is  not  to  be  recommended, 
because  it  smothers  the  plants.  A  great  many  ftpeelM 
have  lieen  tried  in  this  country,  with  variable"  and  not 
very  encouraging  results,  but  in  a  few  instances,  with 
extra  care,  plants  have  done  well.  The  northern  Bspect 
of  a  steep  rockery  seems  to  be  the  roost  favorable  posi- 
tion fur  them.  Prop,  by  division,  seeds  or  cuttings. 
Plant"  should  be  kept  in  pots  until  thoroughly  es- 
tablished. Cult,  by  J.  B.  Keller. 

lanuginosa,  Wall.  Lvs.  scattered,  oblong-obovatc, 
acute,  I  In.  long,  silky-hairy  :  fls.  rose-purple  with  yel- 
low eye,  the  mouth  contracted  with  a  ercnated  ring,  "in  a 
dense  umbel  :  plant  41-10  in.  high,  with  many  trailing 
shoots,  making  a  good  drapery  for  rocks.  Hinial.  B.M. 
400.V  On.  49,  287. 

sannentota.  Wall.  Lvs.  oblanceolate  or  spatulate, 
silky-hairy  on  the  edges,  |u  rosettes  :  plant  producing 
manv  pink  runners,  which  root  freely  :  fls.  in  umln-ls  of 
10-80,  pink  with  white  eye.  Himal.  B.M.  0210.  Gn.  54, 
p.  138, 

carnea.  Linn.  Lvs.  very  narrow  and  pointed  :  fls.  a 
half  dozen,  flesh-color,  with  yellow  eye.  Switz. 

Var.  eximea.  Hook.  Lvs.  less  rigid,  strongly  recurred: 
fls.  larger  (*,  in.  across).  Switz.  B.M. 5906.  "  L.H.B. 

AN DR08TEPHIUM  (Greek-made  name,  referring  to 
the  coronal.  lAli&cen.  Small  genus  of  S.  W.  United 
States,  with  funnel  shaped,  spreading  limbed,  6-lobcd 
perianth,  6  stamens,  and  3-angled  ovary,  and  a  corona 
or  crown  at  the  mouth  :  lvs.  linear,  'radical  :  scape 
simple,  leafless.  Plant  in  a  sunnv  place  in  sandv  soil, 
placing  the  bulbs  4-tJ  ft.  deep  ;  protect  in  winter.  Prop, 
by  division  of  the  bulbs  and  by  seeds. 

violaceum,  T..rr.  Slender.  0-10  In. :  fl.  blue.  1  in.  long, 
3-ti  in  loose  umbel.  Blooms  in  spring  ;  pretty. 

ANFILEMA  |  Greek  :  no  inrolurre).  Commtliniirtci . 
Sixty  tropical  perennials,  of  which  A.  biliorum.  K.  Br., 
and  .4.  Slnirum,  Lindl.,  are  sometimes  cult,  in  Old 
World  hothouses.  These  species  are  blue-fld.,  diffuse  or 
trailing  plants. 

ANEMIA  (Creek,  wtked ;  the  panicles  devoid  of 
sporangia).  Srhiza&rtu .  A  genus  of  tropical  ferns, 
with  the  lower  pair  of  pinme  elongate  and  bearing  the 
sporangia  in  panicles  at  their  extremities.  t)f  the  40 
species,  two  are  found  in  the  southern  states,  and  a  few 
are  occasionally  in  cult.  L.  M.  Fs-nritwixiD. 

Anemias  are  dwarf,  compact  ferns,  suited  for  shelves, 
or  for  growing  near  the  glass  in  warm  pits  or  low 
houses.  They  prefer  being  grown  In  small  pots  to  lieing 
planted  out  in  the  fernery.  Their  growth  is  too  slow  to 
make  them  |«»pular  decorative  ferns  for  general  pur- 
poses. Prop,  by  spores,  which  germinate  freely  ;  tufted 
kinds  by  division  between  Mar.  15  and  Apr.  M.'- Schnei- 
der, Book  of  Choice  Ferns. 

A.   Lrnf  i-J-pinnate,  trith  ttarroir  diritinnn. 

adiantildlik,  Swz.  I^eaf  6-9  in.  long  on  a  stalk  often 
twice  as  lone,  the  ultimate  divisions  ohlong  »r  linear- 
eunente,  with  the  outer  margin  toothed.  S.  Fla.  and 
tropics. 
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aa.  Leaf  only  onee  pinnate  with  broad  pinna. 
B.    Vtim  free. 

Mexicans,  Klotiseh.  Leaf  6-9 in.  limir,  with  -Ml  pinne 
on  either  side,  which  are  distinctly  stalked,  ovatc-lanceo- 
lat<  and  rounded  on  both  sides  at  the  base  :  panicles 
It— I  in.  long,  dense.  Tex.  and  Mcx. 

colli na,  Raddi.  Plants  a  foot  high,  on  hairy  stalks  ; 
Ivs.  with  about  10  li-atlets  on  each  side,  which  are 
rounded  at  the  outer  ends  and  truncate  at  the  upper  side 
at  the  base:  panicles  about  \%  in.  long,  dense.  Braz. 
8.  1 : 384. 

h h .    Veins  anastomosing  (ninninj  together). 

Fhyllitidli.  Swz.  (J.  laneeolata,  Lodd.  -I.  longiMia, 
Link.  Anemidictyon  PsfMridu,  Willd.J.  Leaf  4-12  In. 
long,  with  4-12  pairs  of  sessile  pinna*,  with  a 
margin  and  a  rounded  or  unequal  base  ;  veins 
Ing  long,  narrow  areola-  :  panicle  3-9  in.  long, 
Cuba  and  Mex.  to  Braz.  8. 1 : 390.    L.  M,  Undekwood. 

A  N  E  M I D  t  C  T  Y  0  N .  S,  e  Anemia. 


St.  noritnsi*.  rxnminu,  me 
repay  the  littie  indoor  or  gr 
for  producing  winter  blossou 
the  same  handlir  "  as  tulips 


(Oreck,  wind).  Anemone,  or  Anemonv. 
WtNi>fU>WER.  Han  tinea  I  area*.  A  genus  of  about  85  spe- 
cie*, with  many  handsome  garden  forms;  all  hardy  per- 
ennials ;  chiefly  native  of  the  north  temperate  and 
mountainous  regions.  Stems  usually  erect,  with  great 
Wfstlon  in  height.  Basal  leaves  lulled,  divided  or  dis- 
sected, those  of  the  stem  forming  an  involucre  near  to, 
or  remote  from,  the  flower.  Sepals  few  or  many,  petal- 
like; no  true  petals.  Stamens  many,  shorter  than  sepals. 
Carpels  numerous  ;  fruit  a  1 -needed  akene. 

The  plants  thrive  licst  in  a  fresh,  rather  rich,  sandy 
loam,  well  drained;  but  most  of  the  species  will  do  well 
In  any  gisid  earden  soil.  The  tuberous  aperies  are  suit- 
able for  hardy  borders,  while  most  of  the  others  prefer 
a  place  in  a  rockery,  and  some  are  partial  to  shady  places. 
A.  hortensi*.  ettn'»\aria ,  tulgens  and  others  will  well 
■  greenhouse  care  they  require 
issoins.  They  require  essentially 
>  and  hyacinths,  and  arc  usu- 
ally classed  with  bulbous  plants.  Tubers  placet)  in  pots 
In  Sept.  or  Oct.  bring  forth  al>eautlfiil  show  of  bloom  by 
Jan.  or  Mnrcli.    For  this  purpose  they  should  be  well 

drained,  and  not  kept  very 
wet  or  too  warm  before  the 
growth  is  well  started  ; 
they  prefer  more  moisture 
at  flowering  time.  Nearly 
all  the  species  can  be  read- 
ily propagated  by  both  root 
division  and  seed.  The 
season  for  both  out  and 
Indoor  planting  will  di- 
rectly influence  the  flower- 
ing season.  flis>d  seasons 
for  outdoor  planting  are 
Sept.,  Oct..  Nov.,  Dec, 
Feb.  ami  March.  Ah  a 
rule,  the  tuberous  Anem- 
ones will  blossom  at  any- 
time desired,  bvlng  influ- 
enced by  the  time  they  are 
kept  out  of  the  ground. 
The  bulbs  may  bp  ripened 
nftcr  flowering  time  by  be- 
ing taken  from  the  ground 
to  dry,  or  by  covering  the 
bisl  to  keep  out  rain*.  A. 
Japonira  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est of  all  fall -blooming 
herbs.  I'ritzel,  Revision 
of  Anemone,  in  l.itms-a 
15:498  <1*41>.  Britton,  N. 
Anier,  Anemone,  in  Ann. 
N.  V.  Acad.  Sci.  6:  217 
(1891-921. 

Alphabetical  list  of  species  described  below  (svno- 
nyms  in  italic*):  A.  aeutipetala.  Hon.,  6  ;  aeutipetala, 
Behl..  4  ;  alpina,  Linn.,  f.  :  atpina,  Ilort.,  5  ;  apennina, 
I  I  ;  iilanda,  14  :  Canadensis,  2.1  ;  Caroliuiana.  11  ;  coro- 
nnria,  7;  deeapetala.  Hi  deltoidea,  17;  dirhotoma,  211; 
fulgens,  8  ;  Grayi,  19  ;  Halleri,  2  ;  liurteuaU,  Lkui.,  9  ; 


•4.  Anemone  paten*,  var. 
Nuttauiana  (X  !-»). 


hortentit,  There,  8;  Japoniea,  21  ;  mnltiflda,  22;  nar 
clssiflora,  24  ;  neniorosa,  15;  nemorosa,  var.  quinque- 
folia,  lti ;  occidentals,  5  ;  Oregana,  19  ;  pahnata.  10  ; 
paten*,  .'1;  Paroniana,  8:  Pennsylntniea,  23;  Pulsa- 
tilla, 4  ;  quinquefolia,  lfi  ;  rannnculoide*.  18  ;  rubra,  4  ; 
stellata,  9;  sulphurea,  1;  sylvestris,  12;  umbel  lata, 
24  ;  vernalis,  1  ;  Virginians,  20.    See  supplementary 


A.  Akenes  with  long  styles,  u-hieh  tn.li/  tneome  trnther 

tike  on  ripening;   fls.  solitary.—  Pulsatilla  tee 

tUm. 

B.  Inroluere  be  1 1 -shaped,  disseeted  into  numerous  lintai 

equal  lobes. 

L  YernslU,  Linn.  (Pulsatilla  rernalis,  Mill.  .4.  s«l 
phurea.  All. I.  Very  shaggy.  6  in.  high  or  less :  Ivs.  pin- 
natcly  parted,  segment*  tri'fld:  lis.  purple  without,  whit- 
ish within,  and  smoofhish  ;  ereet,  on  very  short  pedun- 
cles ;  sepals  (i,  rarelv  spreading.  Apr.  Cool,  moist 
places.    Eu.  1896.   J.  H.  III.  32:  223.   (In.  25:  436. 

2.  Halleri,  All.  Villous,  6  in.  or  less  in  height  ; 
simple:  Ivs.  pinnately  divided  with  segments  3-4  parted; 
the  lesser  divisions  lanceolate-linear  :  involucre  of  long 
narrow  segments,  sessile  :  lis.  large,  erect,  whitish 
purple  ;^  sepalsji ;  anthers  yellow.  Apr.  Sunny  places. 


L.B.C.  10:940. 

3.  patent,  Linn.  Much  like  the  Ar*t  variety  below, 
which  is  more  common  in  Amer.,  but  differs  in  itj 
broader  and  shorter  leaf-segments  and  smaller  fls.  Eu. 

Var.  Huttallisas,  Orav  (Pulsatilla  hirsutissima, 
Brit.).  Wild  Patens.  American  Pas^ie  Flower.  Fig. 
84.  Villous,  with  long,  silky  hairs,  4-9  in.  high  :  radical 
lv».  petloled,  others  sessile,  all  much  divided  into  narrow, 
linear,  acute  lobes  :  tls.  appearing  before  the  nsit-lvs., 
bluish  purple  or  whitish,  erect,  seldom  nodding  :  akenes 
ailky  :  styles  plumose,  ln-coming  2  in.  long  ;  peduncle 
elongates  several  inches  after  flowering.  Apr.  Low 
ground.  N.  central  states  and  Siberia. 

Var.  ochroleocs,  Sim*.  Fl«.  creamy  white,  appearing 
at  same  time  as  basal  Ivs.  Mar.-  Apr.  .1.  H.  III.  30:  313. 
B.  M.  1994. 

4.  Pulsatilla,  Linn.  (Pulsatilla  vulgaris.  Hill.  A. 
arntipe'ta  la.  Schl.  I .  I'as^i  e  FutWEH  of  Europe.  Villous, 
hairy,  rising  a«-l  ft.  :  basal  Ivs.  finely  thriccpinnately 
divided,  on  slender  petiolcB  ;  involucre  sessile,  deeply 
cut  into  long  narrow  lobes  :  fls.  blue  to  reddish  purple, 
1K-2H  In.  across.  Apr.  Well-drained  soil  or  stony 
places.  Eu.  (in.  32:023.  L.  B.  C.  18:  1704.  Var.  rubra, 
Hurt.  I.I.  rubra.  Lain.).  Dwarfer :  fls.  always  erect. 
Var.  variegata,  llort.  Fls.  pale,  appearing  in  May. 

BB.  Inrolueral  leaves  J,  on  sh>er1  petioles,  sheathing 
the  slim. 

5.  occidental^,  W»f«.  ( A .  alp\na.  Hook.,  not  Linn.). 
Silky-hairy,  S-l1*  ft.  high,  simple  :  Ivs.  2-parted,  the 
divisions  deeply  pinnatifld  into  usually  incised  linear, 
acute  lobes;  involucre  short -petloled  ;  basnl  Ivs.  long- 
pet  ioled  :  fls.  solitary,  white  or  purple,  varying.  1-2  in. 
across  ;  receptacle  conic,  sometimes  much  elongated  : 
akenes  pubescent  :  plumose  styles  reflexed  ;  peduncle 
becoming  much  elongated  after  sepals  fall.  Mav.  Calif, 
to  Brit.  Columbia.  Int.  1892. 
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6.  iMll.  Linn.  {A.  aculip4lala,  Hort.).  Closelv  ti- 
lled to  the  above.  Stem  %-l  %H.  high,  from  thick.  strong 
root*  :  Ivs.  large,  finely  divided,  rut  and  wrrtlwl,  smooth 
or  hairy  ;  lvs.  of  involucre  similar  :  flu.  few,  in  an  umbel 
or  solitary,  2-3  in.  in  dlam.,  creamy  whit©  Inside,  purple 
out ild.-,  hut  varying  much  ;  anthem  yellow.  Mountain 
aides.  Eu.  May-June.  L.B.C.  17:  1017.  B.M.  2007  |rar. 
major).  Var.  mlphurea.  Hort.  Fls.  a  delicate  sulfur 
yellow,  larger,  downy  beneath  :  lvs.  larger.  Moist,  rich 
soil,   1882.  • ■  r  -  .    .,;  682. 

JUL.  Akenes  u-oolly  or  smoothish,  wi'/ft  short  styles. 

(Anemone  proper.) 
B.  Peduncle  1  (rarely  t);  involucre  mostly  S-leaved. 
C.  Head  of  tr.  cylindric  ;  akenes  woolly. 
D.  Root*  tuberous  ;  involucre  usually  sessile. 


7. 

86.  87. 


One-half  to  1 


Poprr-FLOWEKBD  A.  Figs.  85, 
ft.  hiirli .  from  tuberous  roots  : 
Ivs.  cut  Into  many  fine  lobes 
and  lobule*;  involucral  lvs.  ses- 
sile. 3-4 -parted,  deeply  cut  :  lis. 
I  H-2S  in.  across,  poppy-like,  of 
many  colors  and  mixtures  of 
red,  blue,  white,  etc.; 
blue.  Early  in  spring  to  June. 
Meadows  Mediterranean  region. 
Viek's  Mae.  11:257.  B.M.  841. 
Gn.  50:  1073  ;  16,  p.  111.  R.H. 


Anemone  coronarla.        87.  Anemone  coronaria,  double- 

.ingle-fid.  form  (XH).  fid.  form  [XJO- 

1699:  232.  Caen,  Scarlet,  The  Bride.  St.  Brigid,  Victoria 
liiant,  etc.,  are  some  of  the  trade  names  given  to  the 
single  forms.  Var.  Ilore-pleno,  Hort.  Els.  double,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  87,  by  the  pistils  becoming  petal-like,  the 
stamens  mostly  remaining  perfect  ;  many  colors,  scarlet 
being  the  most  common  at  present.  K.S.  10:  1078.  Var. 
ehrysanthemifldra,  Hort.  A  seedling  variety  produced  in 
IhIM,  and  introduced  many  years  later.  Fls.  more  com- 
pletely doubled  than  the  above  variety,  by  the  stamens 
all  becoming  petal-like.  A  dozen  forms,  beautiful,  self- 
colored,  as  deep  red,  sky-blue  and  even  pure  white, 
have  been  fixed  and  named.  Useful  as  cut  lis.  (In.  30:  504. 
It.  II.  1887:30;  18«J7,  pp.  418-1'J.  K.B.  21 : 200-1. 

8.  fulgent.  Gay  (A.  Pa  von  Una,  var.  tihjens,  DC. 
A.  horiinsis,  Thore.  1.  Fig.  88.  One  ft.  high,  simple: 
basal  lvs.  3-5-lobed,  with  rounded  outline,  followed  later 
by  deeply  cut  lvs.  ;  sessile  involucre  several  inches  be- 
low the  solitary  tl.:  fls.  vivid  scarlet,  2  in.  across  ;  sta- 
mens black.  Mav  and  June.  France.  Sometimes  called 
n  variety  of  ,1 .  hortensis.  Linn.,  from  which  it  may  have 
descended.  Several  garden  forms,  as  annuata  grandi- 
tli.ru.  mtiltipetaln,  and  Southern  Star.  tin.  11:0.'..  Gt. 
37:00.  K.B.  21:202-3.  K.H.  1877:  270. 

9.  horteniii.  Linn.  (A.  stelldta,  Lara.).  Bk"ai>- 
leavkd  Gakukn  A.    Fig.  89.  St.  simple,  erect,  10  In. 


high :  basal  lvs.  lobed  and  cot  Irregularly  :  Involucre 
small,  3-5-lobed,  usually  3  or  more  in.  below  the  II. ;  lis. 
red,  rosy  purple,  or  whitish,  single,  1%  in.  across  ;  sta- 
mens brownish  violet.  Rich,  light  noil.  S.  Eu.  May.— 
This  differs  from  A.  coronaria  in  its  coarse,  broad  Ivs. 
and  Its  elongated,  rather  narrow-pointed  sepals.  Gar- 
den names  are  given  to  the  forms  with  differeut  colora- 
tion. B.M.  123,  from  which  Fig.  89  is  taken. 

10.  palmata.  Linn.  St.  6-9  In.  high  from  tuberous 
root  :  basal  Ivs.  leathery,  3-5-lohed,  cordate,  toothed  : 
involucral  lvs.  3-parted  :  fls.  golden  yellow,  solitary  or 
In  2's  ;  sepals  10  or  more.  (tap-June.  Deep,  light 
soil,  Mediterranean  region.  B.R.  200.  —Three  g.sxl  va- 
rieties in  the  trade.  Var.  Ilbre-pleno.  Hort.,  with  double 
yellow  or  white  fls.  Var.  albida,  Sims  1  var.  alba, Hort.). 
FIs.  white  :  basal  Ivs.  lobed.  B.M.  2079.  L.B.C.  2:175. 
Gn.  22:364.  Var.  lutea,  I»dd.,  like  the  last,  but  with 
yellow  lis.  L.B.C.  17:  1660. 

11.  Carolinian*.,  Walt.  (A.  decapJtala.  Amer.  authors, 
not  Ard.).  St.  simple,  slender,  S-l  ft.  high,  arising 
from  a  large  tuber:  lvs.  of  involucre  sessile. with  3  wedge- 
shaped  clefts  ;  basal  lvs.  thrice  divided,  and  much  lobed 
and  parted,  slender-petioled  :  solitary  rl.  erect.  1-1 H  In. 
broad,  creamv  white  or  purple  ;  sepals  often  numerous  : 
akenes  densely  woolly.  April-May.  Open  places.  V.  S. 

DP.   ftootstork  creeping  ;  Ivs.  of  involucre  petioled. 

12.  sylvestris.  Linn.  St.  1-1 %  ft.,  simple,  or  branched 


t-s.  Anemone  fulgens 

(XK). 

t  Involucre,  from  a  creeping  rootstock  :  Ivs. : 
parted,  deeply  cut  at  top,  hairy  beneath  :  Involucre 
petioled;  lis.  solitary  or  in  2's,  pure  white,  IS  in. 
across,  nodding,  sweet-scented  ;  sepals  ti.  Mav-July. 
Wooded  places,  Eu.  and  Liberia.  B.M.  54.  (in.  18,"p.  501  ; 
30, p.  173.  L.B.C.  18: 1739.  Var.Ildre-pleno.Hort.  Dot  BLB 
Snowdrop  A.  Has  large,  white,  double  fls.  G.C.  HI. 
19:  739. 

CO.  Head  of  fruit  hemispherical  ;  akenes 
silkypultescrnt. 
P.  Hoots  tuberous. 

13.  Apennlna.  Linn.  St.  simple,  slender.  4-9  in.: 
lvs.  twice-divided  and  lobed.  much  toothed  :  lis.  sky- 
blue,  IV,  in.  acr«i«s  ;  sepals  10-12,  elongated,  obtuse; 
anthers  white.  Mar.-Apr.  Woods,  ltuly.  Gn.  46:975. 
—  This  and  a  form  with  whitish  lis.,  both  well  suited 
for  shady  nooks  in  clumps  of  shrubbery,  etc. 

14.  blanda,  Schott  &  Kotschy.  St.  4-6  in.  high,  from 
a  cylindrical  rootstock:  lvs,  like  A.  apennina,  but 
harder  and  smoother,  and  principal  divisions  sessile  : 
lis.  intense  sky  blue,  differing  from  above  s|*-cics  in 
being  larger,  more  flnelv  rayed,  styles  black-pointed, 
and  sepals  smooth  on  the  outside  ;  opens  in  earliest 
spring  or  mild  winter  weather.  From  Taurus  Mts.  and 
Greece.  Rocky  places,  lut.  181(8.  Gn.  14:  143;  46,  p.  152. 
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DD.   Rootstoek  slender,  creeping,  cylindrical. 

15.  nemoroia,  Linn.  Wood  A.  St.  dimple,  3-8  in., 
nearly  smooth  :  rootstoek  horizontal,  3-4  timet*  the  st . 
in  diameter  :  lvs.  of  involucre  petioled,  3-5-parted  ;  ba- 
sal lvs.  appearing  after  the  fl.  St.,  5- parted,  divisions 
wedge-shaped,  toothed  :  fls.  white  or  purplish,  solitary, 
1  in.  across  :  akenes  pubescent  ;  styles  hooked.  Apr.- 
May.  Eu.  and  Siberia.  Three  or  more  horticultural  va- 
rieties. Vi.r,  alba.  Hort.  |  \ -nr.  flore-pleno,  iiort.).  KIs. 
larger,  pure  white,  and  abundant.  Int.  1883.  Un.  32:  618. 
D.  25.  Var.  Kobinsoniana.  Hurt.  (var.  carulea.  Hort.). 
A  robust  form,  6-12  in.,  with  broader  and  thicker  Its., 
and  large  fls.,  becoming  blue.  Sometimes  given  as  a 
separate  species.  Mar.-Apr.  Gn.  46,  p.  153  ;  32:  618: 
p.  345.  Var.  roses,  Hort.  (var.  rubra  flore-pleno,  Hort.). 
Fls.  a  reddish  purple  ;  now  much  used. 

16.  quinqnetoli*.  Linn.  {A.  nemorisa.  var.  quingueth- 
lia.  Gray).  This  American  species  differs  from  A .  nemo- 

in  having  smaller  fls.,  involucral  lvs.  less  lobed,  fo- 
i  paler,  and  much  more  slender  st.  and  petioles.  The 
common  Wlndflower  or  Spring  Anemone,  formerly  called 
A.  ntmorosa. 

17.  deltoldea,  Dougl.  St.  simple,  slender,  6-12  in. 
high,  from  a  slender  root  stock  :  lvs.  trifoliate,  basal 
ones  petioled,  others  nearly  sessile,  coarsely  crenated, 
often  incised  :  fls.  solitary,  white,  rather  large:  akenes 
several,  densely  pubescent ;  stylo  very  short.  Spring. 
Pacific  slope. 

HDD.  Rtmt stork  horisontat,  fleshy  or  somewhat  tuberous. 

18.  ranunculoldes.  Linn.  Vr-.:,  w  Wood  A.  St.  3-8 
In.,  from  elongated,  somewhat  tuberous  root  stock  :  lvs. 
3-5-parted,  divisions  deeply  cut  and  serrated  :  fls.  gol- 
den yellow,  usually  solitary,  single  or  semi-double. 
Star,  and  Apr.  Rich,  light  soil  in  open  places  and  woods. 
Eu.  and  Siberia.  Gn.  35:699.  L.B.C.  6  :  556. 

19.  Grayi,  Bchr.  (A.  Oregdna, Qny).  St.  slender,  3-12 
in.  high,  from  a  fleshy,  brittle  rootstoek:  basal  lvs.  slen- 
der-petioled.  3-parted,  coarsely  serrate  ;  involucral  lvs 
petioled,  trifoliate,  the  parts  2-3-lobed,  much  toothed  . 
sepals  blue  or  purplish:  akenes  pubescent,  in  a  globose 
bead.  Moist,  shady  slopes.  Oreg.  and  Wash.  In  | 
west  of  the  Kockies.  Int.  1892. 

HB.   Peduncles  t-6  (mostly  3), 

C.   fruits  (akenes)  u-oolly  or  tery  silky; 

initttucre  present. 

20.  Virginians,  Linn.  Plant  hair}-,  2-3  ft.  high,  stout, 
branching  at  the  involucre:  the  petioled  Involucral  lvs. 
3-parted,  the  leaflets  cleft  and  lobed;  basal  lvs.  similar, 
broader  than  long,  on  long  petioles :  fl.  peduncles  naked 
( or  the  lateral  ones  2-lvd. ) :  fls.  greenish  or  white,  1-1  Hiu, 

i  woolly,  in  an  oblong  head  :  styles  short, 
June-Aug.  Woods  and  meadows.  U.S.  and 
G.M.  33:763. 


21.  Japonic*.  Sieb.  &  Zuee.  Fig.  90.  Stately,  branch- 
ing St.,  2-3  ft.  high  :  plant  soft  and  downy,  with  short 
hai>  < :  lvs.  temate,  much  lobed  and  toothed:  fls.  rosy 
purple  or  carmine;  1-3  whorls  of  sepals,  2—3  in.  in  dlam., 
on  long  peduncles  from  leafy  Involucre  ;  stamens  yel- 
low :  akenes  silky.  A  very  useful  species  for  mixed 
borders  or  for  pot  culture.  Hardy  in  N.  states.  Sept.  to 
latefrosts.  Rich  soil,  China  and.  lapan.  1844.  Gn.30;558. 
B.  M.  4341.  P.  M.  14:25.  A.  G.  19:305.  Gng.  1:221; 
3:131.  G.C. III. 16:661.  A.F.12:29.  F.S.2:74.  Var.  alba, 
Hort.  HonokinbJohekt.  The  Bkide.  Wiiiklwixd,  etc. 
Two  or  three  whorls  of  large,  white  sepals  :  fls.  2-3 
in.  across,  lasting  until  hard  frosts.  Vick's  Mag. 
14:47.  Gng.  5:117.  R.H.  1867:11.  Var.  hybrid*.  Hort. 
(vars.  rosea  and  elegans,  Hort.).  Radical  lvs.  5-lohed, 
often  cordate;  lobes  twice  serrate:  fls.  somewhat  paler, 
earlier;  sepals  rather  broader.  Said  to  be  a  hybrid  of  A . 
Japonica  and  A.  ritiMia;  produced  in  Royal  Gardens, 
1848.  G.M.B.  1:17.  Var.  rubra,  Hort.  Ladt  Ardiuain. 
Probably  the  same  as  the  type,  but  having  lvs.  and  lis. 
with  a  waxy  gloss:  plant  4-5  ft. high. 

22.  multifida,  Poir.  Plant  silky -hairy,  somewhat 
branched,  K-l 1  .ft.  high,  from  a  branched,  upright  root- 
stock  :  main  involucre  2-3-lvd.,  others  2-lvd.  or  naked, 
•hort  petioles,  similar  to  the  root  lvs.,  2-3  times  3-parted 


and  cleft,  divisions  linear:  fls.  >,-l  In.  across,  red,  vary- 
ing to  white  or  yellow:  akenes  very  woolly.  Early  sum- 
mer. Rocks  and  uplands.  Middle  states  to  Hudson  Bay. 

cc.  Fruits  (akenes)  glabrous  at  first;  fls.  white, 
somewhat  umbellate. 

23.  Canadensis,  Linn.  (A.  Pennsylvdnica,  Linn.  A.di- 
thitoma.  Am.  Auth.  &  Michx.,  not  Linn.).  Hairy,  stout, 
1-2  ft.  high,  branching  at  or  above  the  involucre  :  the  3 
lvs.  of  main  involucre  sessile,  3-cleft;  upper  involucres 
each  2-lvd. ;  basal  lvs,  broader  than  long,  much  divided, 
cleft  and  toothed ;  petioles  long:  fls.  white,  1-2  in.  across : 
akenes  wing-margined,  naked,  becoming  pubescent, 
grouped  into  a  spherical  head.  Summer.  In  shaded 
woods  and  open  meadows.  N.  Amer.  Gng.  2:  21. 

24.  narciaailldra,  L\nn.(A.umbellata,  Lam.).  St. erect, 
rather  stout,  K-lV%ft.  high  :  lvs.  of  involucre  sessile  ; 
basal  lvs.  petioled.  3-5-parted.  divisions  deeply  cut:  fls. 
white,  H-l  in.  across,  several  in  an  umbel  ;  anthers 
yellow  :  akenes  smooth,  with  short  style.  May-July. 
Mountainous  regions.  Northern  hemisphere.  Gn.30,  p. 
173.  B.M.1120. 


A.  alba.. In**.  Allied  to  A.  sylvestrU.  If  not  the  tame.  L.B.C. 
4:322.  B.M.  2107.— A.  rur/lndnca,  Uray.  A  tall  native  species, 
used  for  beauty  of  foiiaice  ami  fruit.  —  A.  deeaprtala,  Anl. 
(A.  trilobata.  Jn»».  A.  heteropliylla,  Nutt.).  Native  and  culti- 
vated in  8.  stales,  1HU1.  —  A.  Fannini,  Haw.  Fls  pure  white, 2-3 
In.  across:  5  ft.  high:  lvs.  1  ft.  across.  II  MUM,  Un.  34:  004  — 
A.parriftAra,  Michx.  Pretty  white  lis.  Native  of  N  states  and 
Canada.— A.  polyanthus,  IMii.  Allied  to  A.  narcissitlora.  U  N. 
OHM.  J.H.  III.  32:  25*.— A.  pratfnsis.  Linn  Allied  to  A  Pulsa- 
tilla.' L.B.t'.B:900.—  A .  praUnsis.vtr.  obsoUta.  Sim*.  Fls.  pale: 
li '.ill- 1-  terminated  with  a  sort  of  bristle.  B.M.  1WI3.—  .4. spheno- 
pkylta.  Poepp.  Fls.  blue  S.  W.  V.  8.— A.tritdlia,  Linn.  Lvs. 
beautifully  regular:  Its.  white.  1  in.acroi 
©H48.  —  A .  vilititlia.  Ham.  Allied  to  A.  . 
5-7-parted  lv».  B.M.  3376. 


K.  C.  Davis. 


AN  EM  ON  ELL  A.  Sec  Syndesmon. 


ANEM0N0PSIS  (Anemone-like).  Ranuneutdfta*.  A 
raonotypic  genus  from  Japan,  now  much  planted  in 
American  gardens.  A  beautiful  hardy  plant  for  border 
purposes.  Perennial  herb,  with  erect  steins  ;  radical 
and  stem  lvs.  rather  large,  turoately  compound  and 
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much  incised,  similar  to  Acta* :  sepals  many  (often 
only  9).  regular,  petal  like,  deciduous  ;  petals  many 
(often  12),  short,  sessile,  with  nectariferous  impression 
at  the  base  ;  carpels  few  I'.^-A),  forming  manv-seeded 
follicle*.  In  general  appearance  similar  to  the  Japanese 
Anemones,  hut  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  ami  with  nuroer- 
ousdrooping  lis.,  about  IS  In.  across,  of  pale  purple  color. 
TTirlve*  welt  in  rich,  deep  loam,  in  well-drained  situations 
in  partial  shade.  Prop,  by  division  or  seed,  in  late  fall 
or  early  spring. 

macrophylla.  Sieb.  &  Zure.  (A.  California,  Hort.). 
The  only  known  species.  The  petals,  instead  of  spread- 
ing,  form  a  half -closed  bud-like  cone  within  the  sepals. 

,  K.  C.  Davis. 

ArTEHOPXGKA.  Consult  Bignonia. 

ANETHUM.  Sms DUt  and  Peucedamtm  ;  aino  Fennel. 

ANGELICA  (supposed  to  bare  angelic  healing  vir- 
tues). Cmbelltfertr.  A  large  genus  in  temperate  re- 
gions, widely  distributed.  A  number  of  them  are  native 
to  N.  Amer.  See  also  Arehangeiica. 

Cartiali,  Buckley.  Stout  perennial,  2-5  ft.,  glabrous  : 
lvs.  2-ternate,  with  quinate  divisions,  the  leaflets  thin, 
ovate  lanceolate.  Irregularly  sharp-toothed.  Pa.  to  N.  C. 
-Grown  for  the  subtropical  effect  of  its  finely  cut,  ample 
foliage.  Int.  by  H.  P.  Kelsey,  1891. 

Untta.  Muhl.  (Arthangilita  hirt&ta,  Torr.  &  Gray). 
Pubescent  above :  Ivs.  twice  plnnately  or  tern  ate  ly 
divided,  the  leaflets  thickish  and  serrate.  E.  states. 
Int.  1892  by  H.  P.  Kelsey. 

A17GEL0KIA  (South  American  name),  Serophnla- 
ridcea.  Perennial  herbs  or  sub-shrubs,  with  pretty, 
irregular  2-lipped  axillary  fls.,  in  a  long,  leafy  terminal 
raceme:  Ivs. opposite,  long:  branches  4 -sided.  Grown  as 
pot  plants  in  warm  glass-houses,  and  prop,  by  seeds  or 
softwood  cuttings. 

■allcarlflBldilia,  Humb.  &  Bonpl.  Three  ft.  or  less:  Ivs. 
lanceolate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  sessile,  toothed,  closely 
pubescent:  fls.  deep  blue.  S.  Amer.  B.M.  2478.  1*..M. 
5:75.  B.B.  415. 

Gardneri,  Hook.  Lvs.  Ilnoar-lnnceolnte,  more  strongly 
toothed  throughout  their  length  :  fl,  purple,  white-cen- 
tered, handsome  :  plant  pubescent-glandular  and  aro- 
matic. S.  Amer.  B.M.  3754.  — The  plant  sold  in  this 
country  as  A .  grandiflora  probably  belongs  here.  The 
A.  gmndiflora  introduced  by  Benary  in  1897  la  good 
annual),  however,  is  represented  as  an  entire-lvd.  pot 
plant:  seethe  picture  in  Gt.  46,  p.  612  ;  O.C.  III.  22:  307  ; 
Gn.  52,  p.  461;  B.B.  23: 272.  L.  H.  B. 

AHGldPTEBIS  (Greek,  vettfl-fem\.  Mamttiacea>. 
An  Old  World  genus  of  coarse  greenhouse  ferns,  with 
twice- or  thrice-pinnate  lvs.,  and  the  sporangia  arranged 
Id  boat-shnped  marginal  conceptacles.  In  cultivation, 
requires  plenty  of  room  and  abundant  drainage.  The 
only  reeognired  species  is 

ovecta,  Hoffra.  Growing  from  an  erect  candex,  2-6  ft. 
high  :  Ivs.  6-15  ft.  long,  mostly  biplnnate,  with  swollen 
rachlses ;  leaflets  4-12  in.  long,  K-l  Hln. wide,  the  margin 
entire  or  slightly  toothed.  India  aud  Jap.  to  Alariugn*- 
car  and  (Queensland.  8.  1 : 399.  —  Known  under  various 
names  in  cultivation,  as  A.  longitolia ,  etc.  The  trade 
names,  which  sppear  to  indicate  species,  may  be  re- 
garded as  varieties.  L.  M.  Und«BWOOD. 

Angiopteris  grows  wild  in  swampy  places,  and  is  of 
robust  habit.  If  grown  In  pots,  the  pots  may  stand  in 
2  or  3  in.  of  water.  Although  spores  are  freely  produced, 
no  seedlings  are  on  record.  Easily  prop,  by  the  fleshy 
scales  at  the  base  of  each  frond.  Each  scale  contains  at 
least  two  dormant  buds,  and  should  not  be  divided. 
They  may  be  laid  in  sand,  covered  with  sphagnum,  and 
kept  In  a  close  case  for  3-5  months.  They  start  quicker 
In  early  spring. -Schneider,  Book  of  Choice  Ferns. 

AHGOPHORA  (rrtsel  bearing :  Greek,  in  allusion  to 
shape  of  fruit).  Myrtacea.  Five  or  six  Australian 
trees  or  shrubs,  sometimes  cult,  in  glass  houses  in  the 
Old  World,  but  not  known  to  the  trade  In  this  country. 


AXGR.HCUM 

ANQRACUat  (Malayan  name).  Orehiddttet,  tribe 
%'dndea.  Epiphytes.  Lvs.  variably  distichous,  coria- 
ceous :  racemes  few-  to  many-flowered,  produced  from 
the  axils  of  the  lvs.  :  labellum  exserted  Into  a  conspicu- 
ous spur,  sometimes  many  inches  long.  Trop.  aud  S. 
Afr.,  Madagascar  aud  Jap.  With  exception  of  A.  talca- 
turn,  the  species  of  this  genus  require  high  tempera- 
tures In  order  to  develop  satisfactorily.  For  culture, 
see  Orchid*.  Prop,  by  removing  upper  portion  and 
planting  separately.  It  should  include  a  few  roots. 

Angrs3cums  are  valued  for  their  winter-flowering  and 
lasting  qualities.  The  compost  found  most  suitable  is 
fresh -growing  sphagnum  moss,  no  earthy  matter  being 
desirable,  as  most  of  the  roots  are  seen  striking  out  into 
the  atmosphere  for  their  needs,  and  do  not  take  kindly 
to  confinement  in  pots.  Moisture  is  essential  at  all 
times,  as  Angraocunis  do  not  have  bulbs  to  fall  bark  on 
for  their  sustenance  during  rest  or  blooming,  in  which 
respect  they  resemble  the  ABrides,  Vandas  and  Kaeco- 
labiums.  The  moss  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  de- 
cayed, but  kept  living  by  renewal  when  seen  to  be 
necessary,  usually  in  springtime.  Some  of  the  favorite 
species  are  A.  Sllitii,  tuperbnm,  tetquipedale, 
Bumbtotii  and  talcatutn.  CuU  by  £  q  Okpet. 

Alphabetical  list  of  American  favorites  :  A.  a rticn la- 
tum, 6;  citratum,  9;  distichum.  4;  ebuntrum,  12; 
Elllsii,  7;  falcatum,  3;  Humblotii,  1  ;  A.  Lrunit,  1  ; 
modestum,8;  pertusum,  11;  Sanderianum,  8  ;  Seotti- 
anum,5  ;  sesqulpedate,  2  ;  superbuin,  12;  virtnt,  12. 

A.  Ptdittlt  winged. 

1.  Kvmblotil,  Rolchb.  f.  {A.  Leonit,  Hort.  Aerdnthut 
Lednit,  Keichb.  f. ).  Lvs.  sword-shaped,  equltant,  about 
8  in.  long  :  fls.  few,  white  ;  spur  longer  than  winged 
pedicel  ;  petals  and  sepals  lanceolate  ;  labellum  rotund. 
Comoro  lsls. 

AA.  Ptdicrl*  not  winged. 
B.  Fit.  rarely  more  than  6. 

2.  Msquipedale,  Thouars  (Aerdnlhet  tetquipeddlit, 
Lindl.).  Lvs.  coriaceous,  oblong,  about  1  ft.  in  length, 
2  in.  wide,  bluntly  bilobed  at  the  summits,  dark  green  : 
fls.  fleshy,  7  in.  across,  ivory-white  ;  petals  and  sepals 
similar  ;  labellum  ovate,  serrate  in  part,  acuminate  ; 
spur  nearly  1  ft.  long.  Madagascar,  in  low,  hot  districts. 

A.  G.  1892:217.  A.P.  7:831.  Gn.  2.  p.  5.  P.S.  14:  1413. 

B.  M.  51 1.1. -Noblest  of  Angrecums. 

3.  talca  torn,  Lindl.  Lvs.  linear-lanceolate,  about  2  in. 
long:  fls.  whitish,  about  %  in.  across  ;  sepal*  aud  petals 
linear,  acute  or  nearly  so  ;  labellum  trilobed  ;  spur  as 
long  as  pedicel.  China. -One  of  the  first  brought  into 
cultivation. 

4.  distichum,  Lindl.  Plants  rarely  exceeding  5  in.  In 
height  :  lvs.  short,  those  below  clasping  those  above  at 
base  :  fls.  inconspicuous,  white,  borne  singly.  Sierra 
Leone.  — Not  worth  cultivating. 

5.  Scottianum,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  terete  :  peduncles 
Blender  ;  lis.  inverted,  pale  yellow.  Comoro  lsls. 

bb.  Fl*.  numeront. 
C.  Color  white  or  yellourith. 

6.  articulitum,  Reichb.  f.  Dwarf:  Iva.  oblong-cuneate, 
4-5  In.  long,  unevenly  bilobed  :  fls.  white,  in  pendent 
racemes.  Madagascar.  R.  55. -A  pretty  species,  difficult 
to  grow. 

7.  Ellilil,  Reichb.  f.  St.  stout:  lvs.  oblong:  peduncles 
pendulous  ;  fls.  white.  Madagascar.  Oflen  confused 
with  A.  ariirulatum,  hut  distinguished  from  it  by  Its 
orange-colored  spurs.  L.  92. 

8.  modestum.  Hook.  f.  (A.  Sanderianum,  Reichb.  f.). 
Dwarf  :  lvs.  elliptical,  coriaceous  :  fls.  whitish,  in  pen- 
dent  racemes.  .Madagascar.  R.H.  1888:  516.  R.B.  15:217. 

9.  citratum,  Thouars.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  4-5  In. 
long,  1  in.  wide:  racemes  of  yellowish  fls.  Madagascar, 
In  vicinity  of  swamps.   B.M.  5624.  L.  238.  I.H.  33:  592. 

10.  pertusum,  Lindl.  Lvs.  llgulate  :  peduncles  about 
6  In.  long -,  fls.  small,  white.  Bourbon.  B.M.  4782. 

co.  Color  of  fit.  green. 
12.  superbum,  Thouars  (A.  ebtimeum,  Lindl.).  Lvs. 
coriaceous,  striated,  2  in.  wide,  over  1  ft.  long,  strap- 
shaped,  light  green,  unequal  at  the  summits  :  peduncle 
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being  clear  ycl- 
ire,  hut  the  fls. 


I  of  the  at. ;  fls.  large,  green  and  white, 
bark  to  hark  ;  sepals  and  petal* 
spreading,  green';  labellam  whitish,  round,  thickish  ; 
■pur  green.  Valuable  ;  grown  to  enormous  proportions. 
Madagascar.  B.M.  4761.  B.R.  1522.  L.  236.  Var.  vlreni, 
Hort.  (.4.  rirrn«,  Lindl. ).  Flii.  smaller  ;  labellum  tinged 
with  green.  B.M.  5170.  Oakks  Amis. 

ANGOLdA  fdedirated  to  Don  Francisco  de  Angulo). 
Orrkidacta>, tribe  Vdndea.  Pseudobulbs  rathertall  I  when 
old},  spinose  at  the  summit*  with  the  remnants  of  leaf 
veins  :  leaf-blades  1-2  ft.  long,  prominently  nerved,  as 
in  Arlneta,  Stanhopes  and  Lveaste  :  lis.  large,  sub- 
globular,  on  erect  scapes  :  habit  similar  to  Lycaste, 
which  is  a  member  of  the  same  sub-tribe.  The  Anguloaa 
grow  under  shade  of  trees  in  leaf-mold.  Some  growers 
find  that  they  do  well  when  placed  under  vines.  They 
are  coolhouse  orchids,  but  require  a  moderate  rise  In 
temperature  during  the  growing  season.  Oak ks  Ames. 

Anguloa  is  a  very  interesting  genus  of  cool  orchids 
that  thrive  well  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature, 
in  which  a  minimum  of  50°  can  be  maintained.  They  are 
natives  of  the  Andes  of  Colombia  and  Peru.  The  popular 
name  of  "Boat  Orchid "  somewhat  suggests  their 
ahape  and  general  appearance,  the  lip,  being  delicately 
hinged  at  its  base,  allowing  this  organ  to  oscillate  when 
ahaken.  A.  Cloicesii  is  the  beat  known  as  well  as 
the  most  decorative  species,  ita 
low.  A.  liuekeri  la  similar  in 
•re  chocolate-brown,  with  a  decided  aromatic  fragrance, 
resembling  Anise.  There  is  also  a  white  variety  of  A . 
Clowe  tii,  but  it  la  very  rare  in  cultivation,  as  are  all  of 
the  white  forms  of  well  known  orchids,  this  making 
them  very  valuable  commercially.  A .  uniflora  is  also  a 
pretty  plant,  with  white  flowers,  spotted  with  pink.  Pot 
culture  is  best,  as  they  require  similar  treatment  to 
Zyraafe  Hkinneri.  g_  q_  OrpeT. 

tmilldr*,  Ruiz  &  Pavon.  {A.  rirginalis,  Hort.).  Pseu- 
dobulbs about  6  in.high ( sometimes  considerably  higher ) : 
leaf -blades  1)4-2  ft.  long,  lanceolate  :  lis.  whitish,  some- 
times spotted  within,  or  the  labellum 
Colombia.  Q,  C.  III.  19:  423. 
A.  P.  6:  GOT. -There  is  a 
white  fld.  var. 

Clbwesii.  Lindl.  Larger 
In  every  way  than  the  above : 
fin.  lemon-yellow,  labellum 
tending  toward  white,  mar- 
bled with  orange.  Colombia. 

Rdckeri.  Lindl.  Smaller 
than  A.  L'lowesii :  fls.  yel- 
low, spotted  with  crimson. 
A  variety  has  been  figured 
with  the  crimson  or  red  color 
predominant  i  var.  iuhjuin- 
«a,  A.F.6  :  607|.  Colombia. 

ebornea,  Nicholson.  Simi- 
lar to  A.  Ctowenii. but  sepals 
and  petals  pure  white  and 
lip  spotted  pink.  New  Gra- 
nada. a 


as  wide  at  base,  the  upper  surface  variously  fissured, 
even  to  the  edges,  presenting  an  Irregular  warty  appear- 
ance :  fls.  central,  about  1  In.  long  and  broad,  shading 
from  whitish  to  rose.  On  limestone  hills  in  the  "Great 
Bend  "  region  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texan,  and  extending 
into  Mexico.  I.H.  16,  p.  73,  and  fig. 

Kotchubeyi.  Lent.  (A.  ikW(«»,  Salm-Dyrk).  This 
appears  as  a  trade  name,  but  the  form  is  very  uncertain, 
as  no  type  seems  to  be  in  existence.  According  to  the 
description,  it  is  very  much  like  the  preceding  species, 
except  that  the  upper  surface  of  the  tubercle  is  not  ir- 
regularly fissured,  hut  is  smooth,  at  least  at  the  edges, 
except  for  the  central  furrow. 

B.  Upptr  surfacr  of  tubercle  not  grooved. 

priimaticum.  Lam.  The  flat  top  3-8  in.  across:  tuber- 
cles imbricate,  but  squarrose-spreading,  sharply  triangu- 
lar-pyramidal and  very  acute,  with  a  sharp,  cartilaginous 
tip,  which  usually  disappears  with  age  and  leaves  the 
older  tubercles  blunt  or  refuse,  ',-1  in.  long  and  about 
as  wide  at  base,  the  upper  surface  almost  plane  and 
smooth,  except  that  it  is  more  or  less  pulverulent,  and 
often  bears  a  small  tomentose  tuft  just  behind  the  claw- 
like  tip:  fis.roao  color.  Mta.ofMcx.-  Resembles  an  Aloe. 

John  M.  Cocxter. 

AJTIGOZAKTHUS  (Greek,  expandrd-flotrer).  Utrmo- 
dorAcrw.  Eight  or  10  species  of  Australian  greenhouse 
or  half-hardy  perennials,  with  greenish,  yellow  or  purple 
fls.  and  sword-liko  Ivs.,  cult.  In  Europe,  but  unknown 
to  the, 


ANIBACANTH08  {Qreek,  unequal  aeantkus).  Aran- 
tkacea.  A  genus  of  six  species  of  Mexican  and  Ameri- 
can shrubs,  with  mostly  lanceolate,  entire,  pctioled  Ivs., 
and  loosely  spicate  or  scattered  red  fls.  an  Inch  or  more 
long  ;  corolla  lobes  4  ;  stamens  2,  equaling  or  exceed- 
ing the  corolla  lobes. 

Wrlghtii.  Gray.  Height,  2-1  ft. :  Ivs.  1-2  In.  long,  ob- 
long- or  ovate-lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate.  8.  and  YV. 
Tex.-Once  sold  by  John  8aul,  Washington,  DC. 


ANHALONIUM  (name  of 

no  significance).  Cartdcea. 
Top-shaped  succulent  des- 
ert plants,  mostly  buried  in 
the  ground,  the  fiat  atrial 
portion  covered  with  angular 
tubercles  bearing  no  spines.  A  genus  of  4  or  9  species, 
strictly  Mexican,  except  that  a  single  species  [A.  Engel- 
mawai)  crosses  the  Rio  Grande  Into  Texas.  It  Is  referred 
to  Mamillaria  by  some.  For  A.  Williamtii  and  A. 
litwinii.  see  nnder  Eckinoeactut,  section  Lopkopkora. 
For  culture,  see  Cactu*. 

A.  Vpptr  turfart  of  tubercle  witk  a  broad  and  deep  wool- 
lx tiring  longitudinal  groove,  whirl,  trident  below. 
Engelmasni,  Lem.  (A.  fi»*urAtum,  Engelm.K  Livixo 
Rock.  The  flat  tubercle-covered  top  2-5  in.  across,  taper- 
ing below  Into  a  thick  root  :  tubercles  imbricated  and 
■  in  outline,  X-l  in.  long  and  about 


ANISE,  Umbellifera'.  An  aromatic  condlmental  and 
medicinal  herb  {1'impinflla  AnXsum,  Linn.)  of  the  Ori- 
ent. It  is  an  annual,  and  is  easily  grown  from  seeds  in 
any  warm  and  mellow  soil.  The  seeds  are  commonly 
sown  where  the  plants  are  to  stand.  The  seeds  are  u«ed 
In  medicine  and  in  cookery,  and  for  flavoring  liquors. 
They  yield  a  highly  perfumed  essential  oil.  They  are 
mostly  grown  in  Mediterranean  countries.  The  leaves  are 
also  used  as  seasoning  and  RamishinR.  The  plant  reaches 
a  height  of  2  ft.,  bears  twice-pinnate  Ivs.  and  small  yel- 
lowish white  tl«.  in  large,  loose  umbels.  The  seedn  are 
ribbed  on  the  convex  side,  grayish, 
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the  Rite  of  caraway  seed.  In  common  with  all  umbel- 
liferous seed.  Anise  seed  due*  not  retain  it»  viability  long, 
the  normal  longevity  being  1  to  3  years. 

ANNUALS,  Plants  which,  In  cultivation,  are  prefer- 
ably grown  from  seeds  each  year  are  commonly  classed 
as  Annuals.  More  strictly,  Annuals  are  plains  which 
normally  live  but  a  single  season.  Among  Annuals  are 
found  a  number  of  the  most  showy  flowers.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  easily  grown,  producing  quick  results  and  af- 
fording a  variety  of  brilliant  colors.  The  class  is,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  greatest  value.  Some  of  the  Annuals  last 
only  a  few  weeks  in  bloom,  others  continue  throughout 
the  summer.  There  are  trailers  and  climbers,  dwarfs  and 
tall  growers.  By  a  judicious  selection  and  arrangement 
of  kinds,  the  handsomest  effects  may  be  produced.  Many 
of  the  showy  kinds  are  adapted  to  mass  effects,  while  tho 
dwarf -growing  sorts  make  One  floweringedgings  for  beds 
or  walks.  With  the  latter,  handsome  ribbon-beds  are  pos- 
sible, but  this  requires  care  in  the  selection  of  kinds,  and 
as  the  use  of  the  trimming  shears  is  almost  precluded  it 
is  best  to  limit  oneself  to  simple  designs.  Annuals  are 
well  adapted  to  the  covering  of  bare  spots  of  ground  in 
the  border.  Annuals,  like  other  flowers,  show  off  best 
when  seen  against  a  background  of  foliage.  See  Pigs. 
91,  92.  The  tall  and  leafy  kinds  make  excellent  covers 
for  unsightly  objects  ;  see  Serren*.  For  climbing  and 
twining  kinds,  see  PMM.  See,  also,  Evrrlattingt  and 
Orantrs. 

In  the  ease  of  others  than  the  continuous  bloomers,  a 
succession  of  sowings  or  plantings  is  desirable  to  pro- 
vide for  a  continuous  display  ;  then  as  a  kind  begins  to 
fail  its  place  may  be  filled  with  young  plants  of  the  same 
or  other  species.  The  usual  method  of  securing  suc- 
cession is  to  sow  the  seeds  in  Hats,  or  beds,  and  trans- 
plant the  seedlings  first  to  pots.  The  potted  plants  may 
be  set  out  at  any  time,  with  but  little  check  to  growth. 

Most  Annuals  prefer  an  open,  sunny  situation,  but 
pansies,  forget-me-nots,  and  some  others,  thrive  where 
they  get  the  full  sunshine  for  only  half  the  day.  In  all 
cases  the  best  results  are  obtained  only  when  the  soil  is 
well  enriched  and  thoroughly  prepared  previous  to  sow- 
ing or  planting  ;  and  it  is  far  better  to  make  this  prepa- 
ration a  fortnight  or  more  in  advance.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  humus  in  the  soil  is  desirable,  rendering  it 
less  subject  to  baking  and  drying  out.  Cow  -  manure, 
stable-manure  or  leaf-mold,  worked  in  liberally,  will  sup- 
ply this.  Heds  should  be  spaded  thoroughly  and  at  least 
a  foot  deep.  I  f  the  surface  is  then  again  worked  over  to 
half  this  depth,  bettpr  results  will  be  obtainable.  Tho 
soil  should  not  be  disturbed,  however,  unless  It  pulver- 
izes readily.  Por  the  reception  of  seeds,  the  surface 
should  be  mellow  and  smooth.  The  seeds  are  sown  in 
drills  or  concentric  circles,  according  to  the  method  of 
planting  decided  upon.    Taller  growing  kinds  are  sown 
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toward  the  center  or  back  of  the  bed.  Only  the  best 
seeds  should  be  purchased,  and  it  is  generally  best  to 
get  the  colors  in  separate  packets.  In  tho  open  ground, 
seeds  may  be  covered  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  times 
their  own  tb'ckness,  but  when  sown  indoors  in  trays  or 
pots,  the  rule  is  to  cover  them  to  about  their  own  thick- 
ness. The  position  of  each  row  or  kind  should  be  marked, 
so  that  when  weeds  and  flowers  spring  up  there  will  bo 
no  trouble  in  separating  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  After 
covering,  the  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  over  the  seed 
with  a  board  or  hoe,  or  the  feet.  In  soils  which  are  in- 
clined to  bake,  a  sprinkling  of  sand  or  flue  litter  over 
the  surface  after  sowing  will  remedy  this  evil.  Ever- 
green buughs  placed  over  the  beds  until  the  seedlings 
have  appeared  will  afford  useful  shelter  from  beating 
rains.  It  is  desirable  to  sow  the  seeds  thickly.  When 
up,  the  plants  may  be  thinned  to  their  proper  distances. 
Particular  care  should  be  given  to  this  matter,  and  to 
keeping  down  weeds,  or  the  plants  may  become  weak, 
spindling  and  valueless.  No  seed  pods  should  he  allowed 
to  form,  else  the  vitality  of  the  plants  will  be  exhausted. 
The  flowers  may  be  freely  gathered  with  advantage  to 
the  flowering. 

It  is  customary  to  divide  Annuals  into  three  classes : 
( 1 )  Hardy  Annuals  are  those  which  are  sown  directly  in 
the  open  ground  where  they  are  to  grow.  They  are  vitally 
strong,  developing  without  artificial  heat,  and  may  he 
sown  from  Pebniary  to  May,  according  to  the  season  and 
latitude.  Some  of  them,  as  sweet  peas,  may  be  sown 
even  In  the  fall.  Por  this  class,  a  well  prepared  border 
on  the  south  side  of  a  fence  or  wall,  or  other  sheltered 
place,  isusually  preferred  for  early  sowings.  From  here 
the  seedlings  are  transplanted  later  where  they  are  to 
grow.  Some  sorts,  however,  do  not  bear  transplanting 
well,  consequently  must  be  sown  in  the  places  they  are  to 
occupy.  Among  such  are  poppies,  eschschottzia,  barto- 
nia,  Venus'  looking-glass,  lupine,  matope,  and  the  dwarf 
convolvulus.  (2)  Half-hardy  Annuals  are  usually  i 
in  February  or  March  In  the  window  or  a  warm 
The  season  is  usually  not  long  enough  to  enable  them  to 
reach  full  development  in  the  open.  In  the  early  stages 
of  growth,  they  need  protection  and  warmth.  Such 
kinds  are  sometimes  sown  In  the  fall  and  wintered  over 
in  a  coldframe.  When  once  established,  they  are  hardy 
with  slight  protection.  Pansies  and  some  other  kinds 
are  grown  to  their  greatest  perfection  only  In  this  way. 
(:t)  Tender  Annuals  require  still  more  warmth,  aud  are 
started  from  January  to  May  in  the  greenhouse  or  other 
Ruituble  place.  They  commonly  need  a  temperature  of 
from  HO0  to  70°.  The  danger  with  early  grown  seedlings, 
especially  those  started  in  the  window,  is  crowding  and 
want  of  light.  As  soon  as  crowding  begins,  tho  plants 
should  bo  thinned  out  or  transplanted  to  oilier  trays,  or 
into  pots,  and  reset  from  time  to  time,  as  they  need  ; 
frequent  transplanting  Is  usually  an  advantage.  The 
last  transplanting  is  preferably  into  small 
pots,  as  then  the  seedlings  may  be  readily 
set  out  in  the  open  ground  at  tho  proper 
time,  with  little  or  no  check  to  growth. 

Some  of  the  staple  or  general-purpose 
types  of  Annuals  in  the  North  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  Petunias,  phloxes,  pinks  or  dian- 
thuses,  larkspurs  or  delphiniums,  calliopsis 
or  coreopsis,  pot  marigolds  or  calendula, 
bachelor's  buttons  or  Crntaurea  Cyanm, 
clarkias,  ulnnias,  marigolds  or  tagetcs,  col- 
linsias,  gilias,  California  poppies  or  esch- 
seholtziss,  verbenas,  poppies,  China  asters, 
sweet  peas,  nemophilas,  port ulacas,  silenes, 
candytufts  or  iberis,  alyssum,  stocks  or 
matthioliis,  morning-glories,  nasturtiums  or 
trnpoHilums.  Other  species  are  mostly  of 
special  or  particular  use.  not  general-use 
types.  In  tho  South,  and  occasionally  at  the 
North,  some  of  the  Annuals  come  up  volun- 
tarily year  after  year  from  wlf-sown  i 
Petunias,  phloxes  and  moruli 
examples. 

For  further  suggestions,  seo  Strdage. 
For  an  annotated  list  of  Annuals  suited  for 
northern  climates,  see  Bull.  161,  Cornell 
Exp.  Sta. 


morning-glories  are 
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ANCECTOCHlLUS  (Greek,  open  lip).  Orthitldrrrr, 
tribe  yeottiem.  A  genua  cultivated  for  tho  beautifully 
reticulated  Ira.,  which  are  oval  or  ovate,  membranaceous 
and  diversely  colored.  Fls.  small,  not  ornamental.  Tho 
known  species  belong  to  India  and  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. Although  many  methods  have  been  adopted  for 
the  successful  cultivation  of  the  best  species  and  varie- 
ties, failure  has  been  the  general  rule,  so  that  at  the 
present  time  few  Ami  r,  collections  contain  even  a  single 
specimen.  "For  a  time— it  may  be  two,  or  even  five 
years  — they  will  grow  and  remain  in  health,  and  then 
suddenly  they  go  wrong,  the  plants  perishing  one  after 
the  other,  in  spite  of  all  one  can  do."—  W.  Watson. 

Bulleni,  Low.  Lvs.  about  2  in.  long,  bronze-green, 
'with  3  longitudinal  bands  of  copper-red.  Borneo. 

regalia,  Blume.  One  of  the  most  attractive  species  of 
the  group  :  lvg.  oval,  lure-,  bronze-green  netted,  veined 
with  gold,  the  surface  of  the  lvs.  like  velvet.  Java. 
B.M.4123.  F.S.  2:  79  ma  A.  Mrtictu: -Several  good  va- 


rarghil,  Lindl.  Lvs.  ovate,  median  line  of  pale 
reticulated  and  veined  with  gold.  Java  and  lnd. 

Many  iperim  are  described  and  figured  in  foreign  publica- 
oo».  but  they  are  all  fanciers'  plants.  Other  names  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Am-r.  trad*  are:   A.  I*ayiina-t—A.  Itau-soni 

iVMia  ."Aort!-  Mae'od?*- *1  ~\witchiinus. ' 

Oa 

AHOMATHECA.  See   \apt irousia. 

AXON  A  (aboriginal  name).  Annndceay.  Cistaro- 
Apple.  Tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  cult,  for  their  large, 
fleshy  fruits,  and  for  ornament.  Fl*.  perfect,  solitary, 
terminal  or  opposite  the  lvs. :  petals  typically  6,  but  half 
of  them  sometimes  reduced  to  small  scales  or  even  want- 
ing: pistils  many,  each  with  one  erect  ovule,  united  into 
a  fleshy  fruit-like  body  or  synenrpium.  Small  trees  or 
ahrubs,  over  50  in  number,  of  Tropical  America,  and  a 
few  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Some  of  the  speeies  have  been 
introduced  into  southern  Florida,  but  they  are  generally 
imperfectly  known,  both  to  horticulturists  and  botanists. 
Aside  from  the  speeies  described  below,  various  other 
Anonas  have  heeen  introduced  into  southern  Florida,  but 
their  botanical  status  is  unknown  and  some  of  them 
are  probably  forms  of  old  species.  Amongst  these 
names  are  A.  Jteiieana,  which  was  a  catalogue  name 
used  by  Loddigcs,  the  species  never  having  been  fully 
described ;  A .  Africana,  a  very  obscure  species  founded 
by  Linnvus  upon  an  American  specimen,  with  lanceolato 
pubescent  lvs.;  A.lrilobata  Is  undoubtedly  Asimina  tri- 
loba :  A.aurantiaca,  A.  maerocarpa,  A.  marilimn,  A. 
reniformis,  and  A.  suarissima  are  either  horticultural 
names,  or  belong  to  other  genera  ;  the  Beriba,  introduced 
by  Reasoner  Bros.,  from  Brazil,  is  evidently  a  Rolllnla, 
possibly  Jt.  orlkopelala.  For  A .  longitolia.  see  Dttgurtitt, 
for  A  .  muscosa,  see  Kolliniu.  Some  of  tho  species 
imperfectly  evergreen.  Ht-e.  ArtaMrys. 

I  are  of  easy  culture,  requiring  no  special  treat- 
in  frostless  countries.  They  propagate  readily  by 
id  are  usually  thus  grown  ;  also,  by  ripened  cut- 
tings under  glass.  In  the  IT.  S.  they  are  sometimes 
grown  under  glass  as  ornamental  subjects.  They  should 
then  be  kept  fairly  dry  in  winter,  for  at  that  time  they 
assume  a  semi-dormant  condition.  They  thrive  best  in 
heavy  loam. 

A.  Petals  cordatt-orate  or  obovate,  the  inner  ones 
conspicuous. 

B.  Exterior  petal*  plainly  acutt,  inner  ones  obtuse. 

C.  Fruit  bearing  weak  spines. 
maricata,  Linn.  (A.  Asidtica,  Linn.).  Soi-r-Sop. 

GUANABENA.    CoRRXKOL.     St  IKSAAK.     St'HAKKA.  Small 

tree,  the  size  of  a  peach  tree,  evergreen,  the  young 
growth  scurf  y-pubescent :  exterior  petals  scarcely  exceed- 
ingthe  interior  ones,  1-2  in.  long,  and  yellowish  or  green- 
ish.the  inner  ones  yellow  orred:  lvs.  elliptic  and  pointed, 
varnished  above  and  rusty  beneath,  but  becoming  gla- 
brous: fr.  very  large  (6-8  in.  longand  weighing  from  1-5 
lbs.),  oblong  or  conical  and  blunt,  dark  green,  the  skin 
rough  and  spiny;  pulp  soft,  white  and  juicy,  subacid,  with 
"    flavor.  West  Indies,  where  it  U  a  popu- 


lar fruit.— It  is  grown  with  especial  excellence  In  Porto 
Rico,  and  is  common  in  the  markets  of  Key  West,  whither 
it  is  shipped  from  the  islands  to  the  southward.  A 
favorite  drink  is  made  from  the  juice.  It  is  one  of  the 
tenderest  trees  of  the  genus,  and  thrives  only  in  extreme 
southern  Florida  and  California.  Introduced  in  the  Old 
World. 

CC.  Fruit  nearly  or  quite  smooth  (or  in  A.  piriformis 
undescribed). 
glabra,  Linn.  {A.  lauritolia,  Dunal).  Pond-Apple. 
Mamon.    Fig.  93.    Small  nearly  evergreen  tree,  with 


93.  Anona  glabra.   Nearly  %  natural  size. 

Interior  ones,  greenish :  lvs.  oblong-ovate  or  long-ovate, 
pointed,  green  on  both  sides  and  glossy  above  :  fr.  the 
size  Bnd  shape  of  a  Bellflower  apple  or  an  ox's  heart,  yel- 
low or  brownish  yellow,  smooth,  the  stem  pulling  out 
of  the  fruit  at  maturity  and  leaving  a  verv  deep  cavity; 
pulp  cream-colored  and  very  fragrant,  fair  in  quality. 
Native  In  swamps,  both  salt  and  fresh,  in  southern 
Florida,  and  on  the  Indian  River;  also,  in  the  West  Indies. 
B.R.  1328.  SS.  1:17,  le.-The  fruit,  although  acceptable 
to  many  people,  Is  not  generally  prized. 

pyrilOrmin,  Bojer.  Climbing,  glabrous  :  petals  of  the 
two  series  nearly  equal,  oblong-spatulate  or  obovato 
(about  2  in.  long),  flat,  the  outer  ones  hooded  or  cue  u  I  lute 
at  the  top  ;  sepals  joined  half  their  length  :  lvs.  nearly 
oblong  |3-6  In.  long),  obtuse  or  aeutish,  thick  and  rigid, 
somewhat  shining  and  glaucous.  Mauritius.— Said  to 
have  been  Introduced  Into  southern  Florida  recently,  but 
it  is  imperfectly  known. 

bb.  Exterior  petals  obtuse  or  nearly  so. 

palustris,  Linn.  Alligator  -  Apple.  Cork -Wood. 
Moskkv-Applk.  BrxvA.  Tree,  10-15  ft.  high,  the  young 
growth  smooth :  exterior  petals  ovate,  exceeding  the  ob- 
long inner  ones,  a  half -Inch  or  more  long,  and  yellow,  with 
a  red  spot  at  the  base  within,  the  interior  red  Inside:  lvs. 
ovate-elliptic  or  oblong,  with  a  short,  narrow  point  (or 
occasionally  bluntisb),  smooth  on  both  sides,  rather 
thick,  and  more  or  less  evergreen:  fr. 2  in.  in  diam.,  yel- 
low, and  somewhat  roughened  or  scaly.  Cuba  to  Rio 
Janeiro;  also,  in  Africa.  B.M.  4220.  —  Introduced  in 
southern  Florida,  but  imperfectly  known  in  cultivation. 
Unless  improved  by  cultivation,  the  fruit  is  probably 
unworthy  of  cultivation. 

BBB.  Exterior  and  interior  petals  all  acute. 

paludosa,  Aubl.  Shrub,  with  rusty-vlllous  branches  » 
outer  petals  acute,  twice  longer  than  the  canescent  inner 
ones  :  lvs.  oblong-acute,  rounded  at  the  base,  sparsely 
pubescent  above  and  tomentose  lieneath  :  fr.  ovate  and 
tubcrculate,  pubescent  when  young.  Guiana.  —  Intro- 
duced into  southern  Florida,  where  it  Is  yet  very  little 
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aa.  Petals  [exterior)  linear  or  oblong .  the  inner  ones 
minute  {or  conspicuous  in  A.  mnieosa). 

B.  Fruit  smooth  or  very  nearly  to  (in  A .  ampltxieaulU 
undescribed  I. 

0.  Lvs.  velvety  beneath. 
Cherimolia.  Miller  ( A .  trip4tala,A\t»n).  Chekimovbb, 
or  Chkrimova.  Jamaica-Apple.  Tree,  15-20  ft.  high, 
with  young  growth  scurfy-pubescent :  fls.  opposite 
the  Its.,  greenish,  and  fragrant,  the  exterior  petal*  ob- 
long-linear and  keeled  on  the  Inner  aide,  velvety  :  Ivs. 
ovate  or  oblong  (about  3  in.  long),  obtuae  or  scarcely 
•cute,  dark  green,  and  sparsely  hairv  above  and  velvety 
beneath  :  fr.  very  large  (from  the  site  of  a  large  apple 
to  M  in.  or  more  in  diam. ),  spherical  or  slightly  flattened 
at  the  ends,  nearly  smooth,  brownish  yellow,  sometimes 
with  a  red  cheek,  the  flesh  soft  and  rich.  Peru  and  ad- 
jacent regions  northward,  but  naturalized  in  Central 
America  and  Mexico,  the  West  Indies  and  parts  of  the 
Old  World.  B.M.  2011.-  It  is  a  well-known  fruit  of  the 
tropics,  and  It  thrives  upon  the  Florida  keys  and  tho 
adjacent  coasts.  It  is  also  grown  to  a  limited  extent  in 
southern  California.  Fruit  will  stand  transportation  if 
picked  green.  Possibly  the  plants  sold  as  A .  macroedrpa 
and  A.  suavissima  are  forms  of  the  Cherlmoyer.  See 
Cherimoyer. 

CC.  Lvs.  not  velvety. 
reticulata..  Linn.  Ci-star^-Apple.  Buixook*s-Heart. 
Frvta  KB  Goran.  A  tree,  15-25  ft.  high,  with  growth 
smooth  or  nearly  so:  fls.  with  the  exterior  petals  oblong- 
linear  and  keeled  on  the  Inside,  acute,  greenish,  with 
purple  spots  at  the  base  :  lvs.  lanceolate  or  oblong  and 
pointed,  glabrous  above  and  rough  beneath,  but  becoming 
amooth:  fr.  3— I  in.  in  diam.,  smooth,  with  small  depres- 
sions, in  various  shades  of  yellow  or  even  russet,  with 
a  soft  yellow  cream-like  pulp  next  the  skin,  and  a  white 
pulp  at  the  middle,  sweet  and  excellent.  West  Indies, 
where  it  Is  a  very  popular  fruit.  It  thrives  In  southern 
Florida,  where  it  has  lately  been  introduced.  B.M.  291 1, 
2912. 


94.  Anona  squamosa,  crown  In  Bermuda  1 


amplexicaulii,  Lam.  Erect  shrub,  glabrous  :  outer 
petals  oblong  and  olituse  (lSin.  long),  the  inner  very 
much  shorter  and  lanceolate  and  pointed:  Ivs.  oblong  or 
ovate,  obtuse  or  acute  (4-<i  in.  long!,  thick  and  rigid, 
glaucous  i 
at  the  ba* 
been  lately 

known.  «  ... 

UB.  Fruit  tu 


fate,  imiuse  or  acme  t-t-o  in.  long),  mica  ami  rigiu, 
laueous  and  somewhat  shining,  deeply  cordate-clasping 
the  base.  Mauritius  and  Madagascar. -Said  to  have 
^en  lately  introduced  into  southern  Florida,  Little 


blunt,  keeled  on  the  Inner  aide,  greenish:  lrt. thin,  ob- 
long-ovate, very  sparsely  hairy  on  both  sides,  but  often 
becoming  smooth,  glaucous  :  fr.  egg-shaped,  or  of  the 
form  of  a  short  pine  cone,  3-4  in.  in  diam.,  yellowish 
green,  and  tuberculale  (each  carpel  forming  a  protuber- 
ance); the  pulp  creamy  yellow  and  custard-like,  very 
sweet.  West  Indies  to  Brazil.  B.M.  3095.  —  Muchprixed 
in  the  tropics,  and  considerably  grown  on  the  Florida 
keys,  and  extending  north,  with  some  protection,  nearly 
to  the  middle  of  the  state;  also  cultivated  in  California. 
Introduced  in  the  Old  World.  Lvs.,  green  frs..  and  seeds 
said  to  be  used  for  destroying  vermin.  l,  h.  B. 

ANStLLIA  (John  Ansell,  African  explorer).  Or- 
ehidacect,  tribe  Vdndea.  Inflorescence  terminal  :  stems 
tufted,  jointed,  nodes  conspicuous  :  lvs.  lanceolate,  alter- 
nate toward  the  summit  of  the  stems,  visibly  nerved, 
about  6  In.  long.  The  species  require  high  temperatures 
for  successful  development.  Epiphytes.  For  further 
culture,  see  Orchids. 

Alrickna,  Llndl.  Plants  2  ft.  or  mor*»  high  :  stems 
cylindrical :  fls.  numerous  (40-00),  yellowish,  verging  on 
green,  marked  with  curiously  oblong,  brown-purple 
spots  ;  labellum  yellow,  3-lobed.  Sierra  Leone.  B.M. 
4965.— This  is  undoubtedly  the  type,  all  other  forms  so 
far  known  being  departures  from  it  of  horticultural 
merit  only. 

gigantea,  Relchb.  f.  (Cymbldium  Sdndersoni,  Harv.). 
Habit  as  above.  Sepals  and  petals  sparingly,  if  at  all, 
spotted.  Xatal  f  Oaks  Ames 

ANSONIA.  See  I  r.,   . 

ANTEHNABIA  (papptu  likened  to  auttnntt).  Com- 
posita.  Everlahtiko.  Cat's-Ear.  Small,  white-woolly 
perennial  herbs,  with  spatulate  or  obovate  root-lvs..  and 
mostly  leafless  scapes,  bearing  small  gray  or  white 
hea  Is  which  remain  stiff  and  dry.  They  are  Interesting 
for  rockwork  and  the  edges  of  liorders,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  sparingly  Introduced  in  the  last  few 
years.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  thrive  in  poor 
soil.  The  lis.  are  often  cut  before  fully  mature  and 
dried  (and  often  dyed)  as  everlastings, 
eies  grow  wild.  Prop,  mostly  by  division  of  the  I 
also  by  seeds.  Allied  to  Anapbalis  and 
Ditpcious.  See  Everlasting*. 

A.  Pappus  of  sterile  fls.  not  thickened  at  the  tip, 
minutely  roughened. 

dlmorpha.  Torr.  &  Gray.  Tufted  with  spatulate  lvs. 
and  a  sparselv  leaved  n.«t.  an  inch  or  less  high,  from  a 
stout,  much-branched  caudex.  Xeb.  west. 

AA.  Pappus  of  sterile  fls.  thickened  at  the  top. 

B.  JVo<  spreading  by  stolons. 

Qaftrl,  Gray.  Stout,  thick-woolly,  from  a  woody  base: 
fl.-st.  3  III.  or  more  high,  very  leafy  to  the  top  :  pistil- 
late heads  narrow  :  involucre  with  rose-purple  or  Ivory- 
white  tips  to  the  inner  Bcales.  Cal.  N. 

nil.  Spreading  by  stolons. 

C.  Heads  solitary  or  in  a  eymose  cluster. 

diolea,  Linn.  Basal  lvs.  IS  in.  or  less  long,  1-nerved 
or  onlv  indistinctly  3-ncrved  :  st.  2-12  in.  :  involucral 
bracts'all  light  green  or  light  brown,  with  white  or 
pinkish  tips.  X.  states  and  Eu.-Tbe  plant  in  the  trade 
as  A.  tomcnlAsum  is  probably  a  form  of  this 
Also  in  cult,  under  the  proper  name.  A.  dioica. 

alplna.  G»>rtn.  Plant  l-l  in.:  involucral  bracts  In  fer- 
tile heads,  dark  brownish  green,  acute.  Canada,  Kocky 
Mts.,  Sierra  Nevada*. 

plantaginifAlla,  Rich.  Basal  lvs.  IS  In.  or  more  long, 
distinctly  3-nerved  :  st.  o-IH  In.  high.  Stoloniferous, 
making  broad  patches.  Common  in  fields  and  old  pas- 
>  not  in  cult. 


squamosa,  Linn.  (A.  cincrta,  Dunall.  Sweet-Sop. 
Bl'OAR-APl'Ut.  Fig.  94.  Diffu«e  small  tree,  or  a  shrub, 
10-20  ft.  high :  fls.  with  the  outer  petals  oblong-linear  and 


co.  Heads  loosely  panicled. 

,  Hook.  Light-woolly,  0-20  in.  high,  the  stt. 
sparselv  leafy,  the  heads  mostly  on  I " 
Involucre  brownish.  Rocky  Mts.  l.  h.  B. 
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AKTHEMI8  (Greek  name  of  the  chamomile).  Com- 
p6,,i„.  Chamomile.  Pyrethrum-llke  heavy-scented 
plants,  annual,  biennial  or  perennial,  member*  ot  a 
large,  Old  World  temperate  re<cion  Kenus.  Heads  many- 
flowered,  the  dink  yellow,  the  rays  white  and  yellow  and 
(In  the  common  cult,  species)  piitillate,  the  receptacle 
conical  and  chaffy,  the  akenes  terete  or  ribbed,  and 
either  naked  or  bearing  a  minute  crown  :  lvs.  plnnately 
disseeted.  Two  or  three  of  the  specie*  are  weed*. 
Others  are  excellent  border  plants.  The  true  chamo- 
mile ia  a  medicinal  plant.  The  hardy  perennial  species, 
which  alone  are  grown  in  tbU  country,  are  easily 
handled  in  the  border,  where  they  bloom  from  midsum- 
mer till  frost.  They  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  but  need 
fall  exposure  to  sun.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  division  of  the 
clumps,  usually  the  latter. 

A.  Ray$  normally  yellow. 

ttaetoria,  Linn.  Golden  Maboobritk.  Of  busby 
habit,  2-3  ft.,  with  angular  St.  and  pinnately  divided, 
and  Hgaiu  piunatind  or  cut-toothed  lvs.,  and  large,  daisy 
like,  golden  yellow  fin.  (1-2  In.  across).  A.  Ktlwayi, 
Hort.  (or  var.  Kilwayi,  Hort.),  has  Aner-cut  foliage  and 
deeper  yellow  fls.  There  is  also  a  pale-rayed  var.  On. 
52: 1149. -An  excellent  hardy  border  plant,  and  useful  at 
the  same  time  for  cot  fls. 

AA.  Ray*  white. 

B.  Perennial;  cultivated. 

nobllii,  Linn.  Chamomilb.  Half-spreading  and  much- 
branched,  downy,  the  lvs.  very  finely  dissected  :  pappus 
wanting,  ehaff  ot  the  receptacle  blunt.— A  pleasant- 
scented  herb,  sometimes  escaped  from  cult.  It  yields  the 
medicinal  chamomile  fls.  of  commerce.  For  medicinal 
purposes,  the  heads  (the  single  preferred)  are  cut  as 
soon  as  fully  expanded,  and  dried.  Cult,  also  as  a  hardy 
border  plant ;  often  double. 

bb.  Biennial  or  annual ;  weed*. 

arvensls,  Linn.  Pubescent,  not  ill-scented;  lvs.  rather 
coarsely  1-2  pinnately  parted  :  pappus  a  minute  border: 
heads  1  in.  or  more  across :  rays  pistillate.  -  Not  common. 

Co tula,  DC.  Mat-wcbd.  A  common  weed  along  road- 
aides,  ill-scented,  growing  a  foot  or  two  high,  with  finely 
dissected  lvs.,  neutral  rays,  and.many  aster  like  fls.  1  in. 
across. 

A.Aitoon.  Grlseb.— AehllVft  ateratifoUa.— A.  A rAUax.  Linn. 
— Cladanthos.— A.  eorvndria,  Hort.— Chrysanthemum  com- 

D*rium-  L.  H.  B. 

ANTHER.  Bee  flower. 

AHTHBRICUM  (Greek,  flower  hedge).  Includes  Pha- 
langium.  Litiacetr.  Herbs,  with  tuber-like  rhitomes. 
and  racemes  of  rather  small,  white,  deep-cut  fls. :  peri- 
anth rotate  ;  anthers  attached  between  their  basal  lobes, 
and  the  locules  many-ovuied— in  these  characters  differ- 
ing from  Paradises.  Grown  In  borders,  where  the  roots 
should  have  a  cover  of  leaves  or  litter  in  winter  ;  also 
In  pots  and  under  benches  In  coolhouses.  Useful  for 
lawn  vases.  Prop,  naturally  by  stolons  ;  increased  also 
by  division  and  seeds.  Of  easiest  culture,  (live  plenty 
of  water  when  in  bloom.  A.  ZAIiattrum,  St.  Bruno's 
Lily,  wilt  be  found  under  Paradises.  Am  pieturatum,  va- 
ritgalum  and  vittatum  will  be  found  under  Chlorophy- 
tum.  A.  t'atifomicum  of  some  catalogues  perhaps  be- 
longs to  Chlorophytura. 

LiliAgo,  Linn.  St.  Bernard's  Lilt.  Pig.  95.  Stem 
simple,  2-3  ft.  high,  bearing  an  open  raceme  of  open- 
spreading  fls.  1  in.  or  less  across,  the  segments  linear- 
oblong  :  lvs.  lonir  and  narrow.  S.  Eu.  and  N.  Afr.  B.M. 
9H.  Var.  major,  Sims,  is  larger  in  all  its  parts.  B.M.  1035. 

Linn.  (A.  gramini/blium,  Hort.).  Stem 
I:  fls.  somewhat  smaller.  Eu.  B.M.  1055. 

L.  H.  B. 

AHTHOLYZA  (nsmo  from  the  Greek,  of  no  particu- 
lar application).  Iriddcta>.  Altout  20  Cape  and  Trop. 
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A. 

Cundnla,  Linn.  Conn  small:  at.  simple,  1-1K  ft.: 
lvs.  about  4,  linear,  1  ft.  or  less  long :  fls.  4-6,  In  a 
lax  spike,  bright  red,  an  Inch  long,  the  stamens  reaching 
to  the  tip  of  the  upper  segment.  Cape.  L.B.C.20: 1971. 


Irs.  and  bright  fls.  in  2-sided  spikes.  Perianth  long- 
tubular,  curved,  dilated  above,  the  uppermost  segments 
largest:  stamens  3  :  style  branched:  ovary  3-loculed. 
Cult,  the  same  as  gladioli,  being  taken  up  In  the  fall. 
The  tubers  are  often  started  In  a  frame  or  in  the  I 
before  planting  in  the  open.  See  Baker,  Irideas. 


Caftra,  Banks.  Corm  large  :  St.  2  ft. or  less  :  lvs.  nar- 
row-linear, 1  ft.:  fls.  12-20,  in  a  lax  spike,  bright  red,  1-1 K 
In.  long,  stamens  not  quite  reaching  tip  of  upper  segment. 
Cape.— Has  been  hybridised  with  gladiolus. 
aa.  Perianth  red  and  yellotc,  eegment*  let*  unequal. 

Sthidpioa,  Linn.  Conn  large  :  St.  branched,  3-4  ft.: 
lvs.  several,  sword-shaped.  1  In.  broad  and  1-1 S  ft.  long: 
spike  6-9  in.  long,  rather  dense  :  fls.  1K-2  in.  long,  red 
and  yellow ;  stamens  reaching  to  the  tip  of  the  upper 
segment.  Cape.  B.M.  561. 

Var.  minor,  Llndl.  (A.  hleolor.  Gasp.).  Dwarf:  lvs. 
narrow  :  fls.  red  at  top,  pale  yellow  below. 

Var.  vittigera,  Baker  (var.  ringem,  Nichols.).  Tall 
as  the  type  :  fls.  bright  yellow,  striped  red.  B.M.  1172. 

Var.  ImmargioAU,  Baker.  Fls.  red,  with  dull  yellow. 

L.  H.  B. 

AHTHOXANTHUM  (yellow-flower,  from  the  Greek). 
Oramineit.  A.odordtum,  Una.,  of  the  temperate  part* 
of  the  Old  World,  Is  the 
Sweet  Vernal  Grass.  It  is 
a  perennial,  of  low  l 
very  early  bloom, 
sweet  odor  when  mown. 
It  is  used  in  mixtures  of 
pasture  grasses, and  is  also 
spontaneous  in  the  E. 
states  in  pastures,  mead- 
ows, and  along  rosds.  A. 
PutlU,  Lec.  A  Lamotte. 
Is  an  annual  species,  of 
smaller  else,  sometimes 
used  in  forage  mixtures. 

AHTHCRIUM  (Greek. 
tail  -  (lower).  Aro\de(r. 
Tropical  herbs,  of  200  or 
more  species,  cult,  mostly 
In  stoves,  grown  for  the 
showy  spatbes  and  spadi- 
ces  or  for  foliage.  Spathe 
usually  spreading  or  even 
reflexed,  only  rarely  par- 
tially enclosing  the  spadlx. 
Differs  from  Alocaaia  and 
allied  genera  in  technical 
characters.  Monogr.  by 
Fn  icier  In  DcCandolle's 
Monograph  I®  Phanero- 
gamarum,  Vol.2  (1879). 

Propagation  Is  effected  by  suekers  or  cuttings  of  the 
rhlxome  inserted  in  small  pots  containing  a  mixture  of 
peat  fiber,  chopped  sphagnum  moss  and  silver  sand  In 


96.  Anthurium  Schcr2crLanum. 
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equal  proportions,  and  plunged  in  a  propagating  bos  iu 
a  temperature  of  75°  to  80°.  with  bottom  heat.  About 
the  end  of  January  is  the  moil  suitable  time  to  take  the 
cuttings.  Amhuriutns  may  also  be  propagated  by  seed* 
sown  in  a  mixture  of  very  fine  fibrous  peat  and  chopped 
sphagnum  mors  iu  4-inch  pots.  The  seeds  should  be 
lightly  covered  with  sphagnum  and  tho  pots  placed 
either  in  a  propagating  case  or  under  bell  glasses,  where 
a  temperature  of  B0°  can  be  maintained.  A  constant  hu- 
mid atmosphere  is  very  necessary  to  induce  the  seeds  to 
germinate.  The  compost  In  which  Autburiums  thrive 
best  is  a  mixture  of  one-third  fern  root,  or  the  liber  of 
peat  with  the  dust  shaken  out,  one-third  sphagnum 
mow  and  one-third  broken  crocks  and  charcoal.  The 
pots  must  be  well  drained,  and  the  plants  should  be 
coned  up  2  or  3  Inches  above  the  rim  of  the  pots,  and 
finished  off  with  a  surfacing  of  live  sphagnum  moss. 

Established  plants  will  only  need  repotting  once  In  2 
or  3  years,  but  should  have  a  fresh  top-dressing  every 
year  ;  the  best  time  to  overhaul  them  is  about  the  end 
of  January,  or  before  active  growth  commences.  They 
should  be  given  a  shaded  position,  free  from  draughts 
of  cold  air,  and  ordinary  stove  temperature. 

Like  most  evergreen  aroidn,  they  require  a  copious 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots  and  a  humid  atmosphere 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  and  at  no  season 
of  the  year  must  the  plants  he  allowed  to  become  dry. 
Care  must  also  be  taken  not  to  mar  the  leaves  by  hard 
spraying.  The  temperature  during  winter  should  not 
fall  below  55°.  CuU.  by  Edward  J.  Ca.xxixo. 

Antburiums  such  as  A.  Aiidra-OMum,  A.  omnium, 
and  their  numerous  hybrid  progeny,  require  at  all  times 
a  high  and  humid  atmosphere.  Under  those  conditions 
and  In  a  good  rooting  medium,  they  ought  to  be  contin- 
ually in  flower.  A  bloom  is  produced  from  the  axil  of 
each  leaf,  and  immediately  beneath  this  leaf  a  new  root 
la  produced,  thick  and  succulent  at  first,  becoming  tough 
with  age,  aud,  if  not  allowed  to  bury  Itself  among  the 
compost  in  which  the  plant  grows,  it  eventually  hardens 
and  is  of  no  help  in  the  sustenance  of  the  plant.  There- 
fore, the  growing  point  of  the  specimens  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  too  high,  or  the  (lowers  will  lie  few  and 
poor.  When  the  plant  forms  stems  above  the  pot,  the 
compost  should  cither  be  built  up  around  the  stem,  to 
catch  the  root»,orthe  plant  may  be  cut  ovcr.rooted  afresh 
In  sand,  and  given  a  new  start  in  a  put.  The  two  orna- 
mental-leaved species,  A.  Vtitrhii  and  A.  Warotque 
amiM,  should  be  treated  In  the  same  manner.  When  cut 
down,  we  may  look  for  the  old  stocks  to  send  out  small 
growths,  which  in  course  of  time  may  be  taken  off  and 
put  in  small  pots.  All  of  the  above  are  such  free-rooting 
kinds  that  they  may,  with  the  addition  of  some  rotted 
manure,  be  grown  in  sphagnum  moss.  A  good  mixture 
is  as  follows:  Sphagnum,  chopped  not  too  fine,  one  part; 
fern  or  kalmia  roots,  chopped  up  and  the  fine  aubntanee 
removed,  one  part ;  another  part  to  be  made  up  equally 
of  sand  and  rotted  manure.  With  well-drained  pots,  this 
forma  an  admirable  rooting  substanee.  Most  of  the  other 


specie*  and  their  forms,  including  A.  Sckrrttrianum 
and  A.  rryitallinum,  will  thrive  better  In  material 
mainly  composed  of  rough,  fibrous  loam  and  peat  with  the 
fine  material  sifted  from  it.  Tbix  rough,  fibrous  material 
should  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  each  of  sphagnum, 


charcoal  and  sand.  Good  drainage,  and  less  water  than 
is  needed  for  the  Andreanum  section,  will  be  necessary. 
A.  ScherteriattHm,  although  thriving  well  in  the  hottest 
house,  will  succeed  in  an  interme- 


shonld  be  sown  on  the  surface  of  a  pan  of  chopped  moss 
and  sand  covered  with  glass;  they  sometimes  show  signs 
of  germinating  almost  before  being  gathered,  so  that  it 
Is  dangerous  to  keep  them  any  length  of  time  before  sow- 
ing. To  prevent  damping.the  seedlings  should  be  pricked 
off  round  the  edge  of  a  3-inch  pot  as  soon  as  the  first  leaf 
Is  large  enough  to  handle.  Seeds  of  such  kinds  as  crys- 
talllnum  and  regale  will  germinate  well  on  the  moss  of 
nepenthes  basket*.  Cult.  by  G-  w.  Oliver. 

a.  Lvt.  plain  gr*en :  grown  mostly  for  the  $hou-u 

"flow*™." 

Scherxerianua,  So  hot*.  Pig.  96.  A  foot  or  two  high, 
evergreen  :  Ivs.  long-lanceolate  ( the  blade  1  ft.  or  more 
long  and  petiole  of  nearly  equal  length),  thick,  usually 
somewhat  revolute,  with  a  strong  vein  parallel  with  each 
edge  and  close  to  it,  and  many  cross-veins  :  scape  long 
and  slender  1 1-2  ft.),  red  :  snathe  ovate-oblong,  3-4  In. 
long,  spreading  or  deflexed,  intense  red  (sometimes 
double,  I.H.  37:67):  spadlx  slender,  often  eurled.  yel- 
low. Central  Amcr.  B.M.5319.  R.B.  22:121.  A.F.G:069 
(in  variety).— An  old  favorite.  Runs  into  many  forms  : 
Spathe  white,  vara,  dlbum,  dtbum  magnifitum ,  Idrtrum, 
mdjrimum  dlbum,  William*H,  IVrrJenowm  ;  spat  be  par- 
ti-colored, vars.  Andegavfnti*  (scarlet  on  the  back, 
white  and  scarlet  spotted  above),  mutdbilt  (white-bor- 
dered I,  nebulbtum  (double,  white  spotted  rose),  Jtolh- 
nchildidnum  (scarlet  mottled  white,  On.  30:570),  Wa- 
roequednum  (not  A.  Warotquednum)  (white  spotted 
red);  spathe  very  large,  van.  gigantium,  mdximum, 
n'drdii,  WoMlrridgti.  Very  dwarf  is  var.  pfgmaum  ; 
rose-salmon  spathe  and  orange  spadlx  is  var.  Pari»i- 
tn$t  ;  sharp  pointed  lva.  and  spathes  is  var.  JMntuttii. 
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8pathiphyllum,  N.  E.  Dniwn.  Two  ft.  or  less,  stem- 
less  or  nearly  so  :  leaf-blade  2  ft.  or  less,  nnrrow-lati- 
eeolate,  attenuate  in  a  straight  lino  from  the  middle  to 
the  base,  acuminate,  bright  green  above  and  grayish 
beneath,  with  promineut  midrib  :  spathe  2  in.  or  less 
long  and  a  half  or  more  as  wide,  erect,  boat-shaped,  pale 
green  or  whitish  :  spadix  1  in.  long  and  very  blunt,  pale 
yellow.  Trop.  Araer. 

resanum,  Lind.  Fig.  97.  Low  species,  with  loaf- 
drooping  like  an  Alocasiaand  cordate  ovate-Inn- 
3 :  spathe  cordate-ovate,  thick  in  texture,  6-10  in. 
long,  orange-red,  widely  open-spreading  :  spadix  3-4  in. 
long,  yellowish,  with  white  band  marking  the  tone  in 
which  the  stigmas  are  receptive.  Colombia.  B.M.  GC16. 
A.K.  6:  569  ;  10:1065.  Gt.  38:1293.  l.H. 24:271  :  37:103. 
—  Beautiful  and  popular.  Runs  into  many  varieties,  some 
with  very  large  spathes  and  others  with  white  ones. 
1  with  othe 


Also  hybridised  t 

JLA.  Lf*.  prominently 

with  deep  band*  of  green:  cult,  mottly  for  foliage. 

B.  Marking*  green  or  greenith. 
Ytitcbii,  Mast.   Fig.  98.  Tall  and  robust  species  (st. 

2-  3  ft.  | :  lf.-blades  pendent,  liko  a  flue  Aloeasia,  often 

3-  1  ft.  long,  cordate  or  eared  at  base,  metallic  green,  but 
marked  by  deep-sunk  nerves,  which  arch  off  the  mid- 
rib :  spathe  1  ft.  long,  horisontal,  green  :  spadix  6-8  in. 
long,  straw-color.  Colombia.  G.C.  II.  6:  773.  B.M.  6968. 
Mn.b:  187.  -Striking. 

on.  Markings  white  or  essentially  to. 
Warocqneanum,  Moore.  Fig.  99.  Very  vigorous:  lvs. 
oblong-lanceolate,  long-tapering,  hanging,  2—4  ft.  long, 
deep  velvety  green,  with  rib  and  principal  veins  of  a 
prominently  lighter  shade,  making  handsomecontroats. 
Colombia,  — A  handsome  and  striking  foliage  plant. 

magniHcum,  Lind.    Leaf -blade  deep  cordate,  oval, 
2  ft.  long,  upper  surface  olive-green  with  white  nerves; 
>le  4-angled  :  spathe  small,  oblong,  green  : 


a,  Lind.  &  Andre.  Like  A.  magnifieum  : 
differs  in  petiole  terete  or  only  very  imperfectly  ang'ed, 
sinus  of  blade  smaller,  veins  wide-banded  and  whiter 
and  very  regular  :  leaf -blade  ovate-cordate,  short,  deep, 
velvety  green,  with  the  midrib  and  two  consecutive 
bands  crystal  white  :  spathe  linear-oblong,  acuminate, 
green.  Peru.  I.H.20: 128.  U.C.11I.24: 4l7(var. illustre ). 

regale,  Lind.  Leaf -blade  cordate-oblong,  long-cnspi- 
date,  3  ft.  or  less,  at  first  tinged  rose,  but  becoming  dull 
green  and  marked  with  white  veins  ;  petiole  nearly 
terete  :  spathe  broad -lanceolate,  greenish.  Peru. 

Various  horticultural  forms  and  hybrids  are  in  cult, 
in  this  country  :  A.amdbite.  Lvs.  soft  rose  :  erystnlli- 
num  x  magniflcum.  —  A .  cdrneum  Is  a  hybrid  of  Andrss- 
anutn  and  ornatum.  —  A .  Chantrieri.  Lvs.  triangular, 
with  wide-spreading  basal  lobes  :  spathe  Ivory-white, 
erect :  nymphnfoliumxaubsignatum.—  A.  Clarkidnum. 
Lvs.  large  and  broad  :  spathe  resembling  that  of  An- 
(lraanuro  but  salmon-rose.  —  A.  Ferrierinst.  Lvs.  large, 
cordate:  spathe  cordate,  brilliant  red:  ornatum  xAn- 
dr»atiuin.-A.  floribdndum,  Linden  and  Andre=Spathi- 
pbyllum  (loribnnduro.  -.1 .  /V..  •'.,.  Lvs.  large  and  cor- 
date :  spathe  deep  carmine  :  Andrwanum  x  ornatum.— 
A.  grdnde  =  magniflcum.— A.  hybridum.  Lvs.  large, 
lobed  at  base,  obtuse,  green.  —  .-I .  mutaieum.  —  A .  orna- 
tum. Lvs.  oval  or  oblong,  cordate  :  spathe  linear-oblong, 
white,  purple  tin  led.  -A.  Bt  ynold*  iiin  urn,  various  forms: 
Ferrierense  x  Andneanum  t  —  A.  Siebreehti&num.  Lvs. 
much  as  in  magniflcum,  rich,  velvety  green,  with  thick 
margins  :  spathe  light  green  shading  to  cream  :  spadix 
large, crimson.  —  A. triumphant.  Lvs.long-heart-shaped, 
bright  green  with  lighter  veins  :  spathe  narrow,  green: 
spadix  greenish  white. 

A.  ariitum,  N.  B.Brown.  Lvs.  8-10  in. long,  triangular  and 
long  acuminate,  green  :  spathe  reflexed,  green  :  spadix  deep 
«r*»n.  Bru. -.4.  AlUndArKi:  Andreanum  X  Orusoni.  -  A . 
Jiakrri.  Hook.  Lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate  or  linear,  green  :  spathe 
small,  reflexed,  green  :  spadix  3  in.  long,  yellowish  green,  be- 
coming longer  and  red  and  drooping  In  fruit.— the  chief  merit 
of  the  plant.  Costa  Rica.  B.M.  8301.— .4.  Boaottnte,  Schott. 
Lvs.  with  a  very  broad  halberd -shaped  base  and  a  long-arumi- 
nate  middle  lobe,  dark  green.  Ot.  46,  p.  5'J.V— A.  brrrilolmm, 
K.  E.  Brown.  Lvs.  oval-aeuminate,  cordate,  a-lo  in.,  paper-like. 


A  Chamberlaini,  Masters.  Lvs.  4  ft.  long,  broadly  cordate-ovate 
and  narrowly  long-pointed,  green  :  snathe  erect,  boat-shaped. 
K-0  in.  long.  utirplMi  outside,  crimson  inside,  partially  inclosing 
the  purplish  spadix.  Veneioela.  Of.  III.  3:  405.  I.H.  35:  62. 
11.  M.  TSil.  -A .  Ulaiiitii,  Hook.  Leaf -blade  ohovate-oblong.  not 
hanging,  tapering  to  petiole,  green  and  strougly  light-veined: 
spathe  linrar-otilotig.  often  twisted,  purple  (as  is  also  the 
spadix).  Hnu.  B.M.urOJ— .l.irifrffric.  Masters.  0.0.11,0:305 
— I'hilodcndron  trlpartltum.— A.  Kathrnieri,  Hort.  < 'limbing  : 
Ivs.Oparted.  New  tiranada.  Q.C.H.lO: 117.— A.  numphafbUuux, 
Koch.  Spathe  white:  spadix  purple.  Vcneiuela. — A.punntrrutn, 
N.  E.  Brown.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  thick,  green  :  spathe  and 
spadix  pnrple.  Bras. — A.  tignatutn.  Koch.  Lvs.  3-lobed,  deep 
green.  Venezuela. — A.  tplendidum.  Bull.  Lvs.  ovate-cordate, 
short-pointed  or  blunt,  the  basal  sinus  narrow,  ballate  and  mot- 
tled green.  1  ft.  or  leas  long  :  spathe  lanceolate,  white  :  spadix 
green,  becoming  yellow  and  brick  red  :  peduncles  winged.  S. 
Amer.  G.tMRXS,  1:  381.  B.M. 0K78.  Ot.33: 145. 140.  I.H.3L510. 
— A.  tritidum,  Oliver.  B.M.633»-»lgnatum.         L.  H.  B. 


Jim* 

m 


99.  Anthurium  Warocqueanum. 

ANTHYLLI9  (Greek,  meaning  downy  flower*).  Kid- 
ney Vetch.  Isegumindtat.  Perennial  herbs,  or  some- 
what shrubby,  prized  for  their  spikes  or  beads  of  yel- 
low, purple  or  white  As.  and  usually  silky  pinnate  foli- 
age ;  also  for  forage.  In  the  Old  World,  prized  mostly 
for  rockwork.  The  cult,  is  the  easiest,  as  the  plants 
thrive  even  in  poor  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  division,  or, 
rarely,  by  soft  cuttings.  Not  generally  known  In  U.  S. 

Vulncraria,  Linn.  Sand  Cixivtr.  Woundwort.  A 
foot  high  :  lfts.  5  or  more  :  rts.  normally  yellow,  but 
there  are  red  and  white  varieties.  Eu.  — A  deep-rooted, 
clover-like,  hardy  plant,  excellent  for  sandy  and  light 
lands.  Useful  for  forage,  and,  for  that  purpose,  occa- 
sionally grown  in  this  country.  Requires  20  lbs.  of  seed 
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AS'THYLLIS 


APHAXANTHK 


montAna,  Linn.  A  foot  or  less  high,  silky-hoary  :  1ft*. 
numerous:  fls.purple.  Herbaceous.  Eu.  L.B.C.  6:578. 

Barba-Jdris,  Linn.  Jcpiter'b  Beard.  Glasshouse 
silky  evergreen,  3-8,  or  «vvnJ2^  ft.  high,  with  "eTe^ 

clover-like  heads.  S.'k'u.  *B.M.  1927.-ln 


Bilky  evergreen, 
to  ninri  v  pnlrs  of 

or  whitish,  in  el. 


L.  H.  B. 

ANTIARIB  toxlcarU,  Leach.  UrtieAcar.  Upa*  Tku 
of  Java.  The  Juice  and  gum  are  virulently  poisonous,  and 
It  was  once  supposed  that  no  life  could  exist  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  tree,  but  this  Is  false.  The  tree  has  been 
grown  in  botanic  gardens.  Bee  Hooker,  In  Companion 
to  Botanical  Magazine.  On.  12,  p.  407. 

AWTIDBBMAf  Greek,  for  and  band,  the  bark  of  A .  Bu- 
niujt  being  used  for  cordage).  Kuphorbi&cter.  Tropical 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple,  entire  Ivs.  and  inconspicuous 
unisexual  fls.,  in  spikes  :  fr.  a  1-seeded  little  drupe. 

Ban! us,  Spreng.  A  tree  with  dark  green  foliage  and 
•mall,  round  berries  of  a  subacid  taste,  much  used  for 
preserves  :  the  bark  yields  a  fiber.  Adapted  to  8.  CaUf. 
and  8.  Fla.  Malay. -bull,  in  S.  Calif. 

AHTlGONON  (name  from  the  Greek).  Polynon&eev. 
Tropical  tendril-climbers  :  sepals  5,  colored  and  petal- 
like, the  2  Interior  ones  narrower  ;  stamens  8  ;  styles  3, 
and  ovary  3-angled  :  Ivs.  alternate  and  entire  :  lis.  in 
racemes,  which  end  in  branching  tendrils. 

leptopnj,  Hook.  &  Arn.    Mountain  Ross.    Rosa  dk 
Montana.  San  Miocelito.    Probably  the  only  species 
cult,  in  this  country.   Stem  slender  and  tall,  glabrous, 
or  nearly  so :  Ivs.  cordate  and  acuminate,  or  bastate- 
ovate,  3-5  in.  long  :  fls.  6-15 
A  in  the  raceme,  handsome  rose- 

PLj  Pink.  Mex.   B.M.5816.  G.C. 

III.  17:  797.-Oueof  theband- 
Ir  ^  aomest     summer  -  blooming 

greenhouse  climbers,  requir- 
ing abundance  of  light ;  usu- 
ally grown  from  seeds, but  also 
from  cuttings.  In  the  8.  it 
blooms  freely  in  the  open,  pre- 
ferring sunny  and  hot  places; 
protect  the  root  well  in  win- 
ter, or  plant  deep.  It  is  tu- 
berous-rooted. Give  pleuty  of 
water  when  in  tt.,  but  ke«p 
dry  when  at  rest. 

Guatemalans*, Melssn. 
[A.  imlgne.  Mast.). 
Pubescent:  Ivs.  broad- 
er: fls. more  numerous, 
the  sepals  nearly  twice 
longer  ( 1  In.  long)  than 
In  the  last.  Guatemala. 
G.C.  II.  7:789. 

L.  H.  B. 

ANTIHBHlHUM 

I  Greek,  Mnout-flouer). 
.Serophulariaeem. 
Snapdragon.  Over  60 
species  of  herbs,  na- 
tives to  the  Old  aud 
New  World,  In  warm 
temperate  regions. 
Lvs.  usually  opposite 
below  and  generally 
entire,  never  com- 
pound :  corolla  saccate 
or  gibbous  at  base,  but 
not  spurred,  personate 
or  closed  at  the  throat : 
stamens  4.  Closely  al- 
lied to  Linaria,  from 
which  it  differs  in  the 
spurless  fls. 

Snapdragons  are  flowered  either  In  the  open  or  under 
glass.  The  common  varieties  are  forms  of  A .  majn».  nnd 
are  perennial,  although  the  first  crop  of  bloom  is  usually 


100. 


Youua  spike  oi  a  dwarf  form 
tfuus  (XXI. 


the  only  one  which  la  desired.  Most  of  the  varieties  of 
this  species  are  hardy  in  the  N.  if  well  covered  during 
winter.  Seeds  sown  very  early  in  the  spring,  especially 
under  frames ,  and  tran  s  p  I  an  ted ,  produce  blooming  plants 
the  same  season.  It  Is  usual,  however,  if  early  bloom  is 
desired,  to  sow  the  seeds  in  Aug.  or  Sept.,  and  cover 


In  bud  (X  X). 


the  plant*  with  a  mulch  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 
These  fall-sown  plants  may  be  transplanted  lntopoU(or 
grown  in  them  from  the  first)  and  flowered  in  the  bouse. 
For  forcing  In  this  way,  Snapdragons  are  very  satisfac- 
tory. The  temperature  and  treatment  required  for  gera- 
niums and  carnations  suit  them  well.  Dwarf  vara,  are 
used  for  edgings. 

A.  Common  Snapdragon*,  strictly  met. 

mijua,  Linn.  Common  oh  Laruc  Snapdragon.  Fig. 
100.  Perennial,  or  practically  a  biennial  under  eult. : 
1-3  ft.,  not  downy  except  In  the  fl. -cluster  :  Ivs.  oblong 
or  lanceolate,  entire,  sometimes  variegated  :  lis.  large, 
long-tubulnr,  with  spreading,  very  irregular  lobes.  In  an 
elongated  terminal  spike  or  raceme.  In  many  colors  and 
varieties  (ranging  from  red  and  purple  to  white),  in 
forms  both  tall  and  dwarf.  Mediterranean  region  ; 
sometimes  running  wild  about  gardens.  A. F.  9:900; 
13:949.  I. H.  41:22.  A.0. 17:379.  F.E.  7:  711. -There 
are  double  forms.  Sotnoof  thevarietal  names  used  by  hor- 
ticulturists are  d/6um,  bieolor,  coccin*un\t  variegAtum. 

Orontium,  Linn.  Small  Snapdragon.  A  low,  slender 
annual,  with  linear  lvs.  and  small  fls.purple  or  white 
(X  in.  long)  in  the  axils.  An  occasional  weed  in  eult. 
grounds,  6  in.  or  less  high  ;  not  cult. 

aa.  JValiie  specie*,  producing  tendril  like  branches  in 
the  inflorescence. 
Orenttiannm,  Gray.  Slender,  2-4  ft.,  glabrous :  corolla 
H  In.  long,  white  or  violet,  lower  lip  not  much  larger 
than  the  upper  :  lower  Ivs.  spatulate-lanceolate,  the  up- 
per linear.  Annual.  Lower  and  S.  Calif.  Int.  by  Orcutt 
In  1891. 

AAA.  Climbing  fine, 
maurandioldes.  Gray  lUanrandia  antirrhini  flora, 
Wllld.).  Fig.  101.  Climbing  2-S  ft.  by  means  of  the 
coiling  petioles  and  peduncles  :  lvs.  J-lobeii,  halberd  - 
shape  :  fls.  axillarv,  1  In.  or  more  long,  violet  or  purple, 
handsome.  Tex.  to  Calif.  B.M.  1643.-Attractive  plant 
for  the  window,  cool  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
Suitable  for  baskets.  jJ>  jj_  pj_ 


ANTBOPHYOU  i  Greek.  proirt»0  in  taverns),  JWy. 
podi&teie.  A  irenus  of  Inconspicuous,  simple-leaved 
ferns  rarely  found  in  cultivation.  Require  high  temp. 

APERA  {Greek,  undivided  ).  Oraminctr.  One  or  two 
European  and  Asian  grasses  of  the  tribe  Agrosttdett.  A. 
arumtinAcea,  Hook.,  is  a  tender  grass  from  New  Zea- 
land, of  erect  habit  and  exceedingly  long,  pendulous 
panicles,  grown  under  glass  ;  but  it  really  belongs  to  the 
genus  Stipa.  G.C.  III.  22  :  283.  Likely  to  come  into 
American  trade. 

APHANANTHE  (Greek,  aphanes,  inconspicuous, 
and  anthe,  flower),  t'rticdcea-.  Trees  or  shrubs  :  lvs. 
alternate,  petiolate,  •  «-  "«m«.lni.«  tnonn.nlc. 


te,  purrs :  fls.  monu.'cious,  inconspic 
iu  corymbs;  pistillate  single,  axillary 


i,  inconspic- 
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tr.  n  drupe.  Three  (pedes  lu  J  up.  and  Austral.  Prop, 
by  seeds  or  perhaps  iu  the  same  way  as  Celtis,  and  also 
by  grafting  on  Celtis. 

aspera,  Planch.  Small  tree  :  Ivs.  ovate,  oblique,  acu- 
minate, serrate,  2 '  ,-4  in.  loan,  rough  to  the  touch  :  fls. 
greenish,  with  the  Ivs.:  drupe  globular,  black,  slender- 
stalked.  Jap.  — Hardy  tree,  with  slender  branches,  not 
much  different  In  appearance  from  Otitis  oceidentalis. 
Little  known  in  this  country.  Aubkd  Rkhdkk. 

APHELAJTO&A.  (Greek-made  name).  Acanthdceai. 
Nearly  70  species  of  evergreen  tropical  American  shrubs, 
grown  in  hothouses  for  the  fine  foliage  and  showy  4-sided 
terminal  spikes  of  red  or  yellow  gaudy-braoted  fls.  Of 
easy  culture,  if  given  plenty  of  diffused  light  in  the  grow- 
ing season,  and  plants  are  not  allowed  to  become  tall  and 
leggy.  It  is  well  to  grow  new  plants  frequently.  Prop, 
by  seeds  when  obtainable,  or  by  cuttings  of  partially 
ripened  wood  at  any  season.  They  bloom  in  autumn, 
but  can  readily  be  brought  into  flower  at  other  seasons. 
When  done  blooming,  the  plants  should  be  rested  in  an 
Intermediate  temperature,  kept  rather  dry,  but  not  al- 
lowed to  wilt  or  shrivel.  Require  treatment  of  Justieias, 
and  thrive  along  with  Allamandas  and  Poinsettiaa. 

L.  H.  B. 

All  Aphelandras  like  a  stovebouse  temperature  and  a 
light  leaf -mold,  with  a  liberal  proportion  of  sand.  They 
should  not  be  kept  very  wet  iu  winter.  They  propagate 
readily  from  cuttings  and  seeds.  The  leading  trade 
names  are  A .  aura  a tiaca  ,  chrgsops,  fascinator,  Xailii. 
A.  chrysops  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  group. 

H.  A.  StKBBBCHT. 
X.  fls.  in  shades  of  yellow. 

CUamissoniina,  Nees.  (A.  punctilio,  Bull).  Lvs.  ob- 
long-lanceolate or  elliptic-lanceolate,  acuminate,  the 
center  banded  with  white,  and  white  dots  running  off 
towards  the  margin,  the  midrib  green  :  fls.  and  spiny 
bracts  bright  yellow.  S.Amer.  1.11.23:457.  B.M.  6627. 

aquarrosa,  Nees.  (A.  Liopoldi,  Hort.  A.  chrgsops, 
Hort.l.  Lvs.  large,  ovate  to  ovate-elliptic,  acuminate, 
dark  green  above  (pale  below),  with  white  rib  and  main 
veins  :  fls.  bright  yellow  and  much  exserted  bevond  the 
yellow  crenate-dentate  bracts.  Bras.  A .  squarrhsa  itself 
is  probably  not  in  cult.,  the  showy  plant  in  the  trade 

iand  described  above)  being  called  A.  squarrosa  var. 
Jopoldi  by  Van  Houtte  ( F.S.  9  :  869).— One  of  the  most 
ahowy. 

Blanchetiana,  Hook.  f.  (A.  amecna,  Bull).  St.  thick 
and  stout :  lvs.  ovate-acuminate,  with  many  pairs  of  con- 
spicuous nerves,  green,  the  midrib,  and  o'ften  the  main 
reins,  white :  fls.  dark  yellow,  exceeding  the  long,  entire, 

"»  sessile. 


Bras.  B.M. 
,  having  been 
it  had  flowered  In 


cusp-pointed  red  scales  :  spike 
7179. -Known  in  the  trade  as  A. 
described 
cult. 

AA.  fls.  orange,  verging  to  scarlet. 

aurantiaca,  Lindl.  Lvs.  ovate-elliptir,  deep  green 
above,  light  green  below,  strongly  veined,  but  not  parti- 
colored, slightly  wavy  edged:  lis.  orange,  with  a  tinge  of 
scarlet,  the  spreading  limb  overhanging  the  g 
sharp-toothed  scales.  Mex.  B.M.  4224.  B.R.31:  12. 

Var.  Bojllli,  Nicholspn  [A.I&tslei,  Carr.).  Fls.  with 
more  scarlet:  lvs.  twisted,  with  silvery'  hue  between  the 
veins.  Mex.-Showy  and  good.  Not  so  tall  as  A.  au- 
ranliaca. 

AAA.  fls.  red. 
Fascinator,  Lin. I.  &  Andre.  Lvs.  ovate  to  ovate-ellip- 
tlc,  the  rib  and  veins  widely  margined  with  interlocking 
bands  of  white,  the  under  surface  purple  :  fls.  large, 
brilliant  Vermilion,  obscuring  the  inconspicuous  bracts. 
New  Uranada.  I.H.  21:164.  — Very  showy  and  desirable. 

A.  atr&cirens,  N.  E.  Brown.  Dwarf :  lvs.  very  dark  green 
above  and  purplish  beneath  :  fU.  yellow,  1  In.  long.  Bru.  I.H. 
31:  527.  —  A.  eristata,  R.  Br.  Lvs.  ovate-elliptic,  g-reen:  lis.  dark 
red.  very  long  and  curving. 2-3  In.  Long  known.  W.  InU.  B.M. 
VuH.-X.Liboniana.  Linden.  Dwarf:!  vs.  ovate  and  long-acu* 


One*,  catalogued  by  John  Raul.  Bras.  0.0.  III.  2:565.-4.  nXtens, 
Hook.  Compact :  lvs.  ovate,  thick,  shining  green  above,  dark 
purple  beneath  :  lis.  vermtllon-searlet,  large,  the  bracts  rot 
showy.  New  Granada.  B.M.  5741.  On.  48:11127.  —  A.  orientdtis, 
offered  in  America,  is  possibly  a  form  of  some  well  known 
specie*,  l.  h.  B. 

APlCRA  (not  bitter,  from  the  Greek).  Liliacea,  tribe 
Alolnta.  Shortly  caulescent  small  succulents :  Ivs. 
spirally  arranged  or  crowded  along  the  stem  :  fls.  green- 
ish, often  striped  with  white,  straight,  tubular  or  pris- 
matic, with  short,  flat  or  spreading  white  limb  i 
ing  the  stamens.  Cape  region.  Agave  house  < 
house  ;  suitable  for  rockeries  during  the 
Prop,  like  Aloe.  Monogr.  by  Baker.  Q.C.  II.  11 :  717 
(1879) ;  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  Rot.  18:  216. 

a.  Lvs.  as  broad  as  long,  acuminate,  horizontal. 

!ollol6t*,  Wllld.  (A lot  folioldsa.  Haw.  II,iw<'>rt hia  folio- 
Ibsa ,  Haw. ) .  Lvs.  densely  crowded,  thin-margined,  very 
acuminate,  smooth,  serrulate  :  fls.  smooth.  Cape.  B.M. 
1332. 


aa.  Lrs.  more  elongated,  thick,  acute,* 
except  in  age. 

B.  fls.  smooth. 
aspera, Wllld.  (AlAedspera,  Haw.  Hawdrthiadtpera, 
Haw.).   Lvs.  small,  crowded,  finely  tuberculate,  rough- 
ened on  the  back  and  margin,  only  the  uppermost  erect. 
Cape. 

pentagon*,  Willd.  {Albt  pentdgona.  Haw.,  not  Jacq. 
EatcMhia  pentdgona,  Haw.).  Fig.  102.  Lvs.  larger, 
from  slightly  concave  and 
angled  becoming  biconvex  ; 
5-ranked  ;  finely  pale-tuber- 
eulate  on  back  and  margin. 
Cape.  B.M.  1338. -Includes 
several  forms  :  Var.  Wil- 
denbvii,  Baker  ;  var.  bullu- 
lata,  Wllld.  (Aide  bulluldta, 
Jacq.);  var.  inirella,  Baker 
[Al&e  spirilla,  Salm.  Ha- 
%c6rthia  spirilla,  Haw.). 
BB.  fls.  rough-tuberculate. 

spiralis,  Bak.  [A.  imbri- 
cdta,  Wllld.  Aloe  spiralis. 
Linn.,  not  Haw.  Hawir- 
thia  imbrieata,  Mnw.).  Lvs. 
small,  irregularly  dispersed, 
smooth,  the  margin  and  keel 
denticulate.  Cape.  B.  M. 
1435. 

Other  species  are:  A.bieori- 
nata.  Haw.  (Aloe  birarinata, 
Spreng.);  A.eonpista.HnkJ Aloe 
congevta,  Salm.)  ;  A.  delMdra, 
Bak.  (Aloe  deltoldea.  Hook.  f  ). 

B.M.eo-v 

William  Tkelkase. 


Apicra  pentagons. 


A.PI0S  {pear,  from  the  Greek,  alluding  to  the  shape  of 
the  tubers).  Leguminoser.  Perhaps  half  a  C 
and  Asl 


e,  with  a  white  rib,  green  below :  fls.  deep  yellow,  small, 
scarcely  exserted  beyond  the  red  bracts.  Brax.t  B.M.  54413.— 
A.  Maeedoiana.  Llnd.  A  Rod.  Said  to  bis  a  form  of  A.  atrovl- 
rens.  Lvs.  with  white  rib  and  main  veins.  Bras.  I.H.  33: 5KI. 
A.  Margarita,  Hort.    Lvs.  elllptlc-acmnlnate,  barred  with 


In  Hi  Amer.  and  Asia,  of  twining,  tuberous- 
nate-leaved  herbs.  Fls.  in  dense,  short  racemes  :  pod 
linear  and  flat,  several-seeded.  A  light  soil  and  sunny 
place  are  essential  to  free  growth.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, the  plant  covers  a  trellis  or  other  support  In  a 
comparatively  short  time. 

tuberoaa.  Munch.  GBorxDNtT.  Wiu>  Bean.  Four 
to  8  ft.,  climbing  over  bushes  :  root  bearing  strings  of 
edible  tubers,  1-2  in.  long:  leaflets  5-7,  ovate-lanceolate: 
fls.  fragrant,  chocolate-brown,  the  standard  very  broad 
and  turned  back,  the  keel  long,  incurved  and  of  scythe- 
shape.  July-Aug.  G.W.F.  44.— Common  in  low  grounds. 
The  fruit  often  fails  to  mature.   Prop,  by  the  tubers, 

2  to  4  of  which  should  be  planted  together  at  a  depth  of 

3  or  4  Inches  ;  bIko,  by  seeds.  Grows  well  in  the  wild 
border,  in  any  loose,  rich  soil.  Likely  to  become  a  weed 
in  rockeries. 

A.  Furtunei,  Maxim.,  Is  occasionally  cult.  In  Japan  for  Its 
small,  ovate,  edible  tubers.  A.O.  1(»2:77.— A.  Priceana,  Robln- 
M>n,  native  to  Kentucky,  may  be  expected  to  appear  In  the  trade. 
The  mot  Is  a  single  large  tuber,  becoming  t  or  7  In.lndlam.: 
lis.  greenish  white,  tinged  with  rose-purple  or  magenta.  A  vtg- 

1«0«  (B«t.  Qax.  23:451,  with 
J.  B.  Kkllcu  and  L.  H.  B. 
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APHTM 


APPLE 


APIUX.  See  Crtrry. 

APLfCTBUK  (Greek,  m-i'M  no  tpur).  Otrttiddeear.  A 
small  orchid,  with  smallish  dull-colored  flu.  in  a  roecme, 
on  a  leafless  scape,  which  springs  from  a  large  eorro-lika 
tuber.  Mingle  species,  In  woods  in  the  N.  states. 

byamale,  Nutt.  Pvtty  Boot.  Adam-anp-Eve.  Fig. 
103.  Sends  up  a  pointed  green  If.  2-0  in.  long,  which 
lasts  through  the  winter,  and  in  spring  a  stalk  about  a 
foot  high,  bearing  a  raceme  of  rather  large  greenish 
brown  fls.,  which  are  succeeded  by 
hanging,  oblong-pointed  pods  (Fig. 
s  103).  Hardy.  May  be  grown  in  rich. 

loamy  borders.  Interesting,  but  not 
showy, 

AFL0PAPPU3  (Greek,  $impl« 
popput).  Xyn.,  HaplopappuM.  Com- 
posite. About  115  species,  mostly 
from  California  and  Chili.  Pis.  yel- 
low. In  summer  and  autumn.  Tho 
only  species  known  to  be  in  Ameri- 
can trade  is 

lanuginosa,  Grav.    Hardy  alpine 

herb,  woolly,  4  in.  nigh,  from  creep- 
ing rootstocks  :  Ivs.  soft,  narrowly 
apatulate,  or  upper  linear,  1-2  in. 
long  :  rays  15-20.  Mts.  of  Wash, 
and  Mont.  Int.  18*9,  by  F.  H.  Hors- 
ford. 

A.  rrictAdrt.  Hook,  k  Arn.  Shrub.  2-."i 
ft.  high  i  lv«  Vary  numerous,  filiform, 
those  of  the  dens*  fascicles  2  or  3  lines 
long:  fis  very  numerous.  O.C.  III.  20:  301. 

APOCYNUM  (Greek  for  doy-fcoac). 
Aporyn&rea.  Doo-iiane.  Indian 
Hemp.  Tough  perennial  herbs, chletiy 
of  N.  Temp,  cone,  with  oblong  or 
ovato  opposite  lvs.,  milkweed-like  fls. 
in  small  cymes,  and  slender  follicles 
or  pods.  About  25  species,  3or4  native 
to  N.  Amer. 

androswmilollum.  Linn.  Three  ft. 
or  less  high,  usually  glabrous,  the 
branches  spreading  :  lobes  of  corolla 
revolute  and  tube  of  corolla  longer 
than  the  calyx  :  lvs.  oval  or  ovate, 
short-petioled:  cymes  loose:  fls.  bell- 
like,  white  or  pink.  N.  states  :  com- 
mon. B.  M.  280.  D.  189.-Sold  by 
dealers  In  native  plants.  Useful  for 
the  hardy  border. 

cannabinum.  Linn.  Branches  erect 
or  nearly  so:  lobes  of  corolla  nearly 
erect,  the  tube  not  longer  than  calyx: 
lvs.  ovate  to  lance-oblong,  short- 
petioled  :  cymes  dense:  fls.  greenish 
white.  N.  states:  common.— Not 
known  to  be  in  the  trade,  but  apt  to 
be  confounded  with  the  above. 

A  PON  00  ETON  (Greek  name,  re- 
ferring to  its  habitat  in  the  water). 
NtxiadHctct .  About  20  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical water  plants.  Fls.  In  twin 
terminal  spikes,  wholly  naked,  but 
subtended  by  a  double  row  of  petal- 
like bracts. 

distachyunj,  Thunb.  Cape  Pond-weed.  Water  Haw- 
thorn (from  the  fragrance).  Forked  spikes  in.  long, 
with  several  pairs  of  pure  white  bracts,  borne  on  the 
emersed  ends  of  long  scapes  :  fls.  very  fragrant,  with 
purple  anthers  :  lvs.  with  very  long  petioles,  the  blade 
floating,  oblong-lanceolate,  round-based,  parallel-veined, 
3-0  In.  long.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  B.M.  1293.  F.H. 
1:  403.  P.G.  4:  100.  — A  charming  and  interesting  plant. 
In  a  protected  pool,  especially  if  it  can  he  covered  In 
winter,  the  plant  is  hardy  in  the  N.,  blooming  nearly  all 
summer.  Removed  to  tubs  in  the  fall,  it  blooms  nearly 
all  winter  ;  or  it  can  be  grown  permanently  In  tubs  or 
l  in  the  house.   Requires  about  2  ft.  of 


103.  fruit  ol  Aplec- 
trum  hycmale. 

Nearly  natural  size. 


or  out-of-doors  it  may  have  twice  that  depth.  Prop, 
chiefly  by  seeds,  but  fls.  should  be  pollinated  and  kept 
above  water  at  least  24  hours  afterwards,  and  seed*  not 
be  allowed  to  become  dry.  Var.  Lagrangei.  Hort.  (J. 
Lagr&ngei,  Hort.),  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  variety,  with 
violet  bracts  aud  Ivs.  violet  beneath.  It  props,  slowly. 
R.H.  Wi(»  L.  H.  B. 

APPLE.  Ro*»et<r.  The  apple  is  native  to  southwestern 
Asia  and  adjacent  Europe.  It  has  been  cultivated  from 
time  immemorial.  Charred  remains  of  the  f  ni  it  are  found 
in  the  prehistoric  lake  dwellings  of  Switzerland.  Now 
widely  cultivated  and  Immensely  variable,  it  is  , 
in  every  temperate  climate,  and  is  the  moi 
comtnercinl  pomological  fruit. 

The  apple  has  come  from  two  original  stems.  All  the 
common  apples  are  modification*  of  Py™*  .\f  •>!.,.  (see 
Pyrn*\,  a  low  round-beaded  tree,  with  thick  and  fussy, 
Irregularly  dentate,  short  stemmed  leaves  and  fairly  com- 
pact cluster*  of  woollvstemmed  flowers.  The  crab- 
apples  are  derived  from  Pyru*  baccala,  commonly  known 
as  the  Siberian  crab.  This  species  is  probably  of  more 
northern  or  eastern  origin  than  the  other.  It  is  of  smoother 
and  more  wiry  growth,  with  narrower  and  thinner  es- 
sentially glabrous  long-stemmed  leaves,  and  more  open 
clusters  of  glabrous-xtemmcd  flowers.  The  fruit  is  small 
and  bard,  and  the  calyx  lobes  fall  nt  maturity,  leavingthe 
eye  or  basin  of  the  fruit  smooth  and  plain.  Hybrids  be- 
tween these  species  haro  given  the  race  of  large-fruited 
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104.  A  ten -year-old  Nebraska  apple  orchard 
The  trunks  are  protected  from  the  sun  by 


crab-apples,  of  which  the  Transcendent  and  Hyslop  are 
examples.  This  race  is  known  to  botanists  as  Pyrus 
prunifolia.  Certain  apples  are  native  to  North  America. 
Two  species,  PgrHM  /pgiMil  and  P.coronaria,  are  of  in- 
terest to  the  nomologist.  The  former  is  the  prairie- 
states  crab,  and  is  the  more  promising.  In  characters  of 
growth,  leaves  and  flowers,  it  bears  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  forms  of  Pyntt  Malm.  The  fruit  is  sphcricsl 
or  spherical-oblong,  short-stemmed,  very  hard,  and  re- 
mains green -colored.  The  fruit  of  the  eastern-states 
crab,  Pgr,,*  coronaria,  is  distinctly  flattened  endwise, 
and  is  long-stemmed.  The  leaves  are  deep-cut  and  often 
three-lolied.  There  aro  no  improved  varieties  of  this 
eastern  species,  and  no  authentic  hybrids  between  it  and 
the  common  apples.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  nsed  by  set- 
tlers, but  It  has  little  comestible  value.  Pyru*  Zoom's 
has  produced  a  number  of  promising  hybrids  with  the 
common  apple,  and  this  mongrel  race  is  known  as  Pyrut 
Soulartli.  The  Soulard  crab  is  the  1 
Its  value  lies  only  In  its  extren 

logical  value  of  the  native  crabs  Is  prospective.  For  a 
completer  account  of  the  natlvo  apples,  see  Bailey,  Evo- 
lution of  our  Native  Fruits. 

The  most  perfect  apple  reeion  of  this  country— consid- 
ering productiveness,  quality,  long-keeping  attributes, 
longevity  of  tree  — is  that  which  begins  with  Nova  Scotia 
and  extends  to  the  west  and  southwest  to  Lake  Michigan. 
Other  important  regions  are  the  Piedmont  country  of 
Virginia  and  the  highlands  of  adjacent  states,  the  Plains 
regions,  the  Oiark  and  Arkansas  region,  and  the  Pacific 
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region,  the  last  comprising  the  foothills  In  California  and 
the  country  to  the  northward.  All  part*  of  the  United 
State*  north  of  Florida  and  the  Qulf  borders,  and  exclud- 
ing the  w n nn- temperate  parts  of  the  Southwest  and  the 
Pacific  coast,  are  adapted  to  the  apple  in  greater  or  lesser 
degree.  North  America  is  the  leading  apple-growing 
country  of  the  world.  A  full  crop  for  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  of  all  kinds  and  grades,  Is  probably  not  less 
than  100,000.000  barrels.  The  apple  Is  a  cosmopolitan 
fruit ;  and  since  it  thriTes  almost  anywhere,  it  is  com- 
monly neglected.  The  plants  which  are  most  difficult  to 
cultivate  are  the  ones  which  are  best  cultivated. 

The  apple  waa  early  introduced  into  this  country.  In 
the  early  days  It  waa  priced  chiefly  for  cider.  It  is  an 
ancient  and  common  notion  that  any  apple  Is  good  enough 
for  cider  ;  and  this  is  one  reason  for  the  neglect  in  which 
the  apple  plantation  is  commonly  allowed  to  stand.  The 
best  results  in  apple-growing  are  to  be  expected  when 
the  land  is  titled.  The  reasons  for  tilling  the  orchard  aru 
those  which  apply  to  other  crops,  — to  make  plant-food 
available,  to  extend  the  area  in  which  the  roots  can  grow, 
to  couserre  moisture.  It  is  especially  Important,  in  our 
hot  and  sunny  country,  that  the  roots  extend  deep  enough 
to  escape  the  disastrous  effects  of  drought.  The  Ideal 
treatment  of  orchard  land  is  to  fit  the  ground  deep  before 
the  trees  are  planted,  to  plow  deep  for  a  year  or  two  or 
three  In  order  to  force  the  roots  down  and  to  thoroughly 
ameliorate  the  soil,  and  to  practice  shallow  tillage  in  order 
(See  Tillage.)  Since  trees  make 
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most  of  their  growth  early  in  the  season ,  tho  tillage  should 
be  begun  a*  soon  as  the  laud  is  fit  in  spring;  and  it  may  be 
discontinued  by  midsummer  or  August.  This  cessation 
of  tho  tillage  allows  of  the  growing  of  some  cover  crop 
or  catch  crop  (see  Covtr  Crops)  late  in  tho  season,  In 
order  to  secure  humus  and  to  improve  the  physical  tex- 
ture of  the  soil.  If  the  land  is  well  handled  in  tho  first 
few  years,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  turn  a  furrow  in  the 
orchard  thereafter,  but  merely  to  loosen  the  surface  in 
the  spring  with  a  spading  harrow,  spring-tooth  barrow, 
or  other  tool,  in  order  to  reestablish  the  surface  mnlch. 
The  onlv  reasons  for  turning  a  furrow  will  occur  when 
the  land  is  so  hard  that  the  surface  tools  cannot  mellow 
the  surface,  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  turn  under  a  green- 
manure  crop.  Even  hard  lands  may  be  got  in  such  con- 
dition, by  means  of  tillage  and  green-manures,  that  they 
may  be  worked  up  with  harrow  tools  when  the  orchard 
comes  into  bearing.  Plowing  the  orchard,  therefore,  has 
two  legitimate  objects  :  to  mellow  and  ameliorate  the 
land  to  aconsiderable  depth,  so  that  the  roots  may  forage 
deep  ;  to  turn  under  a  cover  crop.  The  former  purpose 
should  not  be  necessary  after  the  first  fewplowings. 
incidental  object  of  plowing  is  to  facilitate  the  ma! 
of  the  annual  surface  mulch  ;  and  this  mulch  Is  to  i 
the  moisture. 

The  apple  thrives  in  a  variety  of  soils,  but  it  is  most 
productive  and  longest-lived  on  land  which  has  a  con- 
siderable original  admixture  of  clay :  that  Is,  in  a  clay 
loam.  Lands  which  yield  good  crops  of  wheat  and  corn 
may  be  expected  to  be  good  apple  lands,  if  other  condi- 
tions are  right.  Rolling,  inclined,  or  somewhat  elevated 
lands  are  generally  considered  to  be  most  desirable. 


106.  Apple  badly  attacked  by 
the  scab. 


Their  value  lies  in  the  better  drainage  of  water  and  air. 

The  trees  may  be  set  in  either  fall  or  spring.  Forty  feet 
apart  each  way  is  the  standard  distance  for  apple  trees  ; 
but  some  varieties,  as  the  Wng- 
ener  and  the  crabs,  may  be  Net 
closer.  In  the  South  and  on  the 
Plains,  trees  may  be  set  closer, 
as  they  do  not  attain  such  grent 
slxe  as  in  the  northeast  i-rn 
states.  In  general,  it  is  best  to 
devote  the  land  to  apples  alone  ; 
but  persons  who  are  willing  to 
give  the  plantation  the  best  of 
care  may  plant  other  trees 
between  the  apples,  as  fill- 
ers. The  more  diverse  the 
kinds  of  trees  which  arc 
planted  together,  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  give  the 
proper  care  to  each.  Some 
of  the  shorter-lived  varieties  of  apples  make  excellent 
fillers  In  the  apple  orchard  ;  and  In  special  cases  dwarf 
apples  may  be  used. 

It  should  be  the  general  purpose  to  till  the  apple 
orchard  throughout  its  life;  but  whenever  the  trees  seem 
to  be  growing  too  rupidly,  the  plantation  may  be  seeded 
down  for  a  time.  That  is,  tillage  is  the  general  practice ; 
aeeding-down  is  tho  special  practice.  For  the  first  few 
years,  annual  crops  may  be  grown  in  the  apple  orchard; 
but  every  year  a  more  generous  open  spare  should  be 
left  about  the  trees.  Till  as  often  as  the  land  becomea 
crusted  or  baked.  On  strong  soils  which  are  well  han- 
dled, it  Is  rarely  necessary  to  apply  concentrated  fertil- 
ixers  until  the  trees  are  old  enough  to  boar.  What  fer- 
tilizers are  then  needed,  and  bow  much  to  apply,  are  to 
be  determined  by  the  behavior  of  the  trees.  If  the  trees 
are  making  insufficient  growth,  and  the  foliage  larks 
color,  one  or  all  of  three  things  may  be  the  trouble  :  the 
trees  may  need  water ;  they  may  be  suffering  from  in- 
sects ordisease  ;  they  may  lack  nitrogen.  If  it  is  thought 
that  they  lack  nitrogen,  this  material  may  be  supplied  in 
the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulfate  of  ammonia,  or  the 
unbnrned  animal  substances,  as  blood  and  tankage.  Two 
to  three  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  of  the  nitrate  of  soda 
or  sulfate  of  ammonia  are  liberal  applications  on  well- 
tilled  lands.  If  the  trees  are  making  vigorous  growth, 
the  probability  is  that  they  are  not  in  need  of  more  nitro- 
gen. Fotash  and  phosphoric  acid  may  then  be  applied. 
Three  hundred  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash,  or  other 
concentrated  material,  should  be  sufficient  for  an  acre, 
under  ordinary  conditions.  As  a  rule,  all  orchards  in 
full  bearing  should  havo  a  liberal  annual  application  of 
fertilizing  materials.  In  the  East,  apple  trees  should  be 
In  profitable  bearing  at  10  years  from  planting,  and 
should  continue  in  that  condition  for  30  years. 

The  two  staple  enemies  of  the  apple  are  the  apple- 
worm  (the  larva  of  the  codlln-moth ),  and  the  apple-scab 
(Fig.  106) ■  These  are  readily  held  in  check  by  spraying, 
—  with  arsenical  poisons  for  the  worm,  and  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  for  the  scab.  (See  Spraging.)  Spraying 
for  the  worm  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  last 


petals  fall ;  for  the  scab  as  soon  as  tne  buds  are  well 
burst  (Fie.  107).  In  badly  infected  regions  and  on  very 
susceptible  varieties,  it  may  be  necessary  to  spray  first 
for  the  scab  before  the  buds  swell.  Since  there  are  insects 
(as  canker-worms,  case-bearers,  bud-moth)  which  appear 
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before  the  flowers  open,  It  is  advisable  to  add  Pari*  green 
or  other  nrsenical  poison  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture  at  the 
early  spraying.  The  number  of  time*  to  spray  depends 


108.  Spur  tnd  fruit- 
bud  of  I 


109.  One  apple  seta  In 


i  the  thoroughness  of  the  work,  the  peat*  to  be  com- 
•a,  and  the  season  ;  but  It  Is  a  (rood  rule  to  expect 
to  spray  with  the  combined  Bordeaux  and  Paris  green 
mixture  when  the  buds  burnt,  and  again  when  the  petals 
have  fallen.  In  the  Plains  country,  less  spraying  may 
be  necessary  for  the  fungous  diseaaes. 

The  apple  commonly  bears  on  spurs.  The  fruit-bud  is 
distinguished  by  its  greater  site  (usually  somewhat 
thicker  than  Its  branch),  its  greater  width  in  proportion 
to  Its  length,  and  more  conspicuous  pubescence.  It  is 
also  distinguished  by  its  position.  A  fruit-bud  is  shown 
in  Fig.  108.  A  fruit-scar  is  shown  near  the  base  of  the 
branch.  If  this  fruit  was  borne  in  1898,  the  side  branch 
grew  in  1899,  from  a  bud  which  came  into  existence  in 
1898.  If  we  go  back  to  the  spring  of  1898,  the  matter  can 
be  made  plain.  A  cluster  of  flowers  appeared.  One 
flower  set  a  fruit  (Fig.  109).  This  apple  Is  at  the  end  of 
the  brancblet  or  spnr.  The  spur  cannot  increase  In 
length  in  the  same  axis.  Therefore,  a  bud  appears  on 
the  side  (Fig.  110).  The  fruit  absorbs  the  energies  of 
the  spur.  There  is  little  nourishment  left  for  the  hud. 
The  bud  awaits  Its  opportunity  ;  the  following  year  it 
grows  into  a  branchlet  and  makes  a  fruit-bud  at  Its  end 
(Fig.  108);  and  thereby  theru  arises  an  alternation  In 
fruit-bearing. 

The  apple  Is  budded  or  root-grafted  upon  common 
apple  seedling*.  These  seedlings  are  usually  grown  from 


110.  Showing  the  side  bud  which  Is  to  ■ 
the  spur  the  following  : 


seeds  obtained  from  cider  mills.  In  the  East,  budded 
trees  are  preferred.  In  the  West,  root -grafted  trees  are 
preferred,  largely  because  own-rooted  trees  of  known 


hardiness  can  be  secured,  (See  Oraflagt.)  In  Rnssia, 
seedlings  of  Pyrut  baccata  are  used  as  stocks.  They 
prevent  root-killing,  and  give  earlier  fruit-bearing.  Ap- 
ples are  dwarfed  by  working  them  on  various  kinds  of 
Paradise  and  Doucin  stocks.  These  stocks  are  merely 
naturally  dwarf  forms  of  the  common  apple,  and  which, 
in  some  remote  time,  have  originated  from  seeds.  Dwarf 
apples  are  much  grown  in  Europe,  where  small-area  cul- 
tivation and  wall-training  are  common,  but  they  are  lit- 
tle known  in  America.  Apple  trees  are  usually  planted 
when  two  or  three  years  old. 

The  varieties  of  apple  trees  actually  on  sale  In  North 
America  in  any  year  are  not  far  from  1,000  kinds.  Each 
great  geographical  area  has  varieties  which  are  particu- 
larly adapted  to  it.  In  the  northern  Mississippi  valley, 
there  are  few  of  the  eastern-states  apples  which  thrive. 
Varieties  have  been  introduced  from  Russia  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  be  adapted  to  the  region  ;  but 
more  is  to  be  expected  of  their  progeny  than  of  them- 
selves. Varieties  of  local  origin,  coming  from  various 
stem  types,  are  now  providing  that  country  with  satis- 
factory apples.  In  the  selection  of  varieties,  one  should 
be  guided  by  this  adaptation  to  the  region,  and  by  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  fruit  is  designed  to  be  grown.  Con- 
sult the  recom- 
mended lists  of 
the  state  horti- 
cultural socie- 
ties ;  ask  per- 
sons who  have 
had  experience 
In  the  given  re- 
gion ;  write  to 
the  experiment 
station;  enquire 
at  the  markets. 
The  leading 
commercial  va- 
rieties in  North 
America  are  Al- 
bemarle Pippin, 
American  Gol- 
den Russet,  As- 
trachan,  Baldwin,  Ben  Davis,  Bine  Pearmain,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  Famcuse,  Gilltflower,  Oravenstein,  Janet, 
King,  Lawver,  Maiden's  Blush,  Missouri  Pippin,  New- 
town Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  Peek's  Pleasant,  Pennock, 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  Rome 
Beauty,  Shocklev,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Wealthy.Willow  Twig,  Wolf  River, 
York  Imperial.  See  Plate  I.  Bald- 
win and  Ben  Davis,  the  former  of 
inferior  quality  and  the  latter  of 
worse,  hold  the  supremacy  In 
American  market  apples.  The 
apples  of  the  eastern  and  central 
country  tend  towards  flattened  or 
oblnte  shapes  (Fig.  111).  The  typi- 
cal form  of  the  so-called  long  or 
conical  American  apple  may  be 
seen  In  Fig.  110.  The  apples  of 
Europe  are  often  distinctly  attenuated  and  ribbed  at  the 
apex  (Fig.  112);  and  this  form  is  also  accented  in  the 
regions  beyond  the  Rockies. 

Three  books  devoted  wholly  to  the  apple  have  ap- 
peared in  North  America:  Warder,  Apples,  18C7  (the 
best);  Todd,  Apple  Cuiturist,  1871;  Bailey,  Field  Notes 
on  Apple  Culture,  1880.  Consult,  also.  Vol.  25,  Nebraska 
State  Horticultural  Society,  1894  ;  The  Apple,  a  report 
of  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society,  1898.  Nearly 
all  tho  fruit  manuals  devote  space  to  the  apple. 

L.  H.  B. 

APPLESEED,  JOHNNY.  An  Interesting  and  eccen- 
tric character,  who  sowed  apple  seeds  in  the  wilds  of 
Ohio  and  Indiana  between  1801  and  1847.  His  real  name 
was  Jonathan  Chapman.  Ho  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1775.  and  died  in  1847.  For  46  years  he  walked  bare- 
foot through  the  wilderness,  and  was  never  harmed  by 
snakes,  wild  animals,  or  Indians.  He  was  often  clad  in 
a  coffee-sack,  in  which  he  made  holes  for  the  arms  and 
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New  Testament  be  read  aloud  in  many  frontier  log 
cabins.  He  had  many  peculiarities,  but  was  always 
welcomed  and  respected  everywhere.  In  the  war  of 
1812  he  saved  many  lives  by  warning  the  settlers  of 
Hull's  surrender  and  the  approach  of  the  Indians.  He 
lived  to  see  trees  bearing  fruit  over  a  territory  of 
100,000  acres.  The  story  of  this  self-sacrificing  and 
useful  man  is  told  by  W.  D.  Haley  in  Hsrper's. 
43:830-838  (1871).  \V.  M. 


113.  Apricot  leaves. 
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APEIC0T.  Notieta.  The  apricot  Is  a  fruit  some- 
what intermediate  between  the  peach  and  the  plum. 
The  tree  is  a  ruund-headed,  spreading  grower,  with 
dark,  somewhat  peach-like  bark,  and  very  broad  or  al- 
most circular  leaves.  The  fruit,  which  generally  ripens 
in  advance  of  both  the  peach  and  plum,  is  peach-like  in 
shape  and  color,  with  a  smoother  skin,  rich,  yellow  flesh 
and  large,  flat,  smooth  stone.  The 
flesh  Is  commonly  less  juicy  than 
that  of  the  peach,  and,  as  a  rule, 
perhaps,  of  higher  quality.  The 
apricots  are  of  three  species,  all 
probably  native  of  China  or  Japan. 
The  common  apricot  of  Europe 
and  America  is  Pmnut  Armtni- 
aea  :  fr.  variable,  but  smooth  at 
maturity,  red  or  yellow,  the^weet 
and  firm  flesh  free,  or  very  nearly 
so,  from  the  large,  smooth,  flat 
stone  :  tree  with  a  round,  spread- 
ing top,  and  a  reddish,  cherry-like 
or  peach-like  bark:  lvs.(Flg.  113, 
right)  ovate  or  round-ovate,  with 
a  short  point  and,  sometimes  a 

heart-shaped  base,  thin  and  bright  green,  smooth,  or 
very  nearly  so  below,  as  are  the  gland-bearing  stalks,  the 
margins  rather  obtusely  and  mostly  finely  serrate  :  lis. 
pink-white  and  borne  singly,  sessile  or  very  nearly  so, 
preceding  the  leaves  (Fig.  116).  The  Russian  apricot 
is  a  hardy  but  smaller-fruited  race  of  this  species.  The 
.l»|iai»"*ia  ajirii-ut.  in  Japan  grown  for  flowers  rather 
than  for  fruit,  is  Prunut  Mutne:  fr.  small,  yellowish  or 
greenish,  the  flesh  rather  hard  and  dry,  and  adhering 
tightly  to  the  pitted  stone  :  tree  like  tho  common  apricot, 
but  with  a  grayer  or  greener  bark  and  duller  foliage  : 
lvs.  grayish  green,  generally  narrower  (Fig.  113,  left) 
and  long-pointed,  more  or  less  hairy  along  the  veins  be- 
low and  on  the  shorter  mostly  glandless  stalk,  thick  in 
texture  and  prominently  netted  beneath  :  fls.  fragrant, 
borne  singly  or  in  2's,  and  sessile  (without  stalks). 
Only  recently  introduced  into  this  country,  chiefly  under 
the  name  of  Bungoume  plum.  Tho  third  specie*  is  the 
purple  or  black  apricot,  Prunut  datgrarpa,  which  is 
little  cultivated  :  fr.  globular  and  somewhat  plum-like, 
with  a  distinct  stem,  pubescent  or  fuzty  even  at  ma- 
turity, dull  dark  purple,  the  sourish,  soft  flesh  clinging 
to  the  plum-like  fuzzy  stone  :  tree  round-headed,  with 
much  the  habit  of  the  common  apricot,  with  lvs.  ovate 
and  more  or  less  tapering  at  both  ends,  thin,  dull  green, 
on  slender  and  pubescent  mostly  glandless  stalks,  finely 
appressed-serrate,  and  hairy  on  the  veins  below  :  fls. 
large  and  plum-like,  blush,  solitary  or  in  2's,  on  pubes- 
cent stalks  a  half  inch  or  more  long,  and  appearing  In 
advance  of  the  leaves.  See  Prunut  for  related  species. 
The  apricot-plum,  Prunut  Simonii,  is  discussed  under 
Plum. 

The  apricot  is  as  hardy  as  the  peach,  and  it  thrives  in 
the  same  localities  and  under  the  samo  general  cultiva- 
tion and  treatment,  but  demands  rather  strong  soil,  it 
is  grown  commercially  in  New  York  and  other  eastern 
atates.  There  are  three  chief  reasons  why  the  apricot 
has  remained  in  comparative  obscurity  in  the  East  : 
Ignorance  of  the  fruit ;  loss  of  crop  by  spring  frosts, 
because  of  the  very  early  season  of  blooming  of  the 
apricot  ;  the  fondness  of  the  curculio  for  the  fruit.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet  ar- 
rived at  an  understanding  of  the  best  stocks  upon  which 
to  bud  the  apricot ;  but  this  difficulty  may  he  expected  to 
disappear  as  soon  as  greater  attention  is  given  to  the 
fruit  and  our  nurserymen  begin  to  propagate  it  exten- 
sively. Aside  from  the  above  difficulties,  there  are  prob- 
ably no  reasons  why  apricots  should  not  In-  grown  in  the 
East  as  eaaUy  aa  plums  or  peaches.  The  varieties  of 


apricots  which  are  chiefly  prized  In  the  eastern  states 
are  Harris,  Early  Moorpark,  and  St.  Ambroise  for  early  ; 
Turkish  or  Roman  (Fig.  114),  Montgamct,  Royal  and 
Moorpark  for  mid-season  and  late.  Of  the  Russian  race, 
tho  best  known  are  Alexander,  Gibb,  Budd,  Alexis, 
Nicholas,  and  Catherine. 

The  ideal  soil  for  the  apricot  seems  to  be  one  which 
is  deep  and  dry,  and  of  a  loamy  or  gravelly  character. 
The  rolling  loamy  lands  which  are  well  adapted  to  apples 
seem  to  be  well  suited  to  the  apricot,  if  the  exposure 
and  location  are  right.  The  apricot  seems  to  be  particu- 
larly impatient  of  wet  feet,  and  many  of  the  failures  are 
due  to  retentive  subsoils.  Particular  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  location  and  exposure  of  the  apricot 
orchard.  In  the  East,  tho  best  results  are  obtained  If 
the  plantation  stands  upon  elevated  land  near  a  largo 
body  of  water,  for  there  the  spring  frosts  are  not  so 
serious  as  elsewhere.  Generally,  a  somewhat  backward 
exposure,  if  It  can  be  obtained,  is  desirable,  in  order  to 
retard  blooming.  Apricots  will  be  sure  to  fail  In  frosty 
localities.  The  apricot  should  always  be  given  clean 
culture.  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  some  hoed 
crop  may  be  grown  between  the  trees,  but  after  that 
tho  trees  should  be  allowed  the  entire  land,  particu- 
larly if  set  less  than  20  feet  apart.  Cultivation  should 
be  stopped  lute  in  summer  or  eorly  In  the  fall,  In  order 
to  allow  the  wood  to  mature  thoroughly.  The  trees  aro 
pruned  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  plums.  The  frult- 
t>uds  are  borne  both  upon  spurs  (two  are  shown  In  Fig. 
115),  and  also  on  the  wood  of  the  last  season's  growth, 
on  either  side  of  tho  leaf-bud,  as  shown  in  the  twin  and 
triplet  buds  above  a  In  Fig.  115.  Each  bud  contains  a 
single  naked  flower  (Fig.  110).  As  tho  fruit  begins  to 
swell,  the  calyx-ring  is  forced  off  over  the  top  (Fig.  117) ; 
and  the  injury  from  curculio  may  then  be  expected. 

When  grown  under  the  best  conditions,  the  apricot 
may  be  considered  to  be  nearly  or  quite  as  productive 
as  the  peach.  Like  other  fruit  trees,  it  bears  in  alter- 
nate years,  unless  tho  crops  are  very  heavily  thinned; 
but  it  can  never  be  recommended  for  general  or  indis- 
criminate planting.  Only  tho  best  fruit-growers  can 
succeed  with  it.  Apricots  are  to  be  considered  as  a 
dessert  or  fancy  fruit,  and,  therefore,  should  be  neatly 
packed  in  small  and  tasty  packages.  The  most  serious 
enemy  of  the  apricot  Is  the  curculio,  the  same  insect 
which  attacks  the  plum  and  peach.  It  seems  to  have  a 
particular  fondness  for  the  apricot,  and  as  the  fruit  sets 
very  early  the  crop  may  be  expected  to  be  destroyed  un- 
less the  most  vigilant  means  are  employed  of  fighting 
the  insect.  Spraying  with  arsenical  poisons  is  uncertain. 
The  Insect  must  he  caught  by  jarring  tho  trees,  in  the 


114.  Apricot,  the  Roman  (X  V,). 


same  manner  as  on  plums  and  peaches,  but  the 
must  be  even  more  thoroughly  done  than  upon  those 
fruits.  The  jarring  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  bios- 
fall,  and  continue  as  long  as  the  Insects  are  nu- 

e.  It  will  usually  be 
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necessary  to  catch  the  insects  for  three  to  six  weeks,  two 
or  three  time*  a  week,  or.  perhaps,  even  every  day.  The 
work  niti-Ht  be  done  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  cur- 
culio  is  Indisposed  to  fly.  The  operation  consist*  in 
knocking  the  injects  from  the  tree  by  a 
quick  jar  or  shake,  catching  them  upon  a 
white  sheet  or  in  a  canvas  hopper.  The 
catcher  most  commonly  used  in  western  New 
York  is  a  strung  cloth  hopper  mounted  upon 
a  wheelbarrow-tike  frame,  ami  running  upon 
two  wheels.  The  hopper  converges  into  a  tin 
box.  Into  which  the  curculios  roll  as  they  fall 
upon  the  sheet.  One  man  wheels  the  device, 
by  barrow-like  bundles,  under  the  tree,  then 
drops  the  handles  and  jars  the  tree  ;  or  some- 
times two  men  go  with  a  machine,  one  wheel- 
ing it  and  the  other  jarring  the  trees.  This 
device  is  used  extensively  by  practical  fruit- 
growers for  catching  the  curculio  on  the  vari- 
fruits. 

It  is  not  yet  certain  what  are  the  best  stocks 
for  apricots  in  the  East,  in  commercial  or- 
chards. It  is  probable  that  no  one  stock  is 
jest  under  all  circumstances.  The  apricot 
root  Itself  seems  to  be  impatient  of  our  cold 
and  wet  soils,  which  are  drenched  by  the  drain- 
age of  winter.  It  needs  a  very  deep  and  rich 
soil,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  safe  for  tha 
East.  The  common  plum  (not  tuyrohalan)  is 
an  excellent  stock  for  plum  soils,  and  the  apri- 
cot does  well  either  nursery-budded  or  top- 
worked  upon  it.  Peach  is  probably  the  com- 
monest stock,  and.  for  peach  soils,  it  is  prob- 
ably the  best  that  can  be  used.  If  the  apricot 
thrives  upon  various  stocks,  It  is  thereby 
adapted  to  many  soils. 

The  apricot  is  often  trained  on  walls,  where 
the  fruit  reaches  the  highest  perfection.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  wall 
does  not  face  to  the  west  or  the 
south,  or  the  early -forced  flowers 
may  be  caught  by  frost.  An  over- 
hanging cornice  will  aid  greatly 
in  protecting  from  frost. 

L.  H.  B. 
Thk  Apricot  in  California. 
—  The  apricot  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing commercial  fruits  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  introduced  by  the 
fl"^  Mission  Fathers,  for  Vancouver 

IIS.  Fruit-buds  ol  the    found  it  at  the  Santa  Clara  Mis- 
aprkot.  alon  in  1792.   However,  there  Is 

Bom©  beside  the  l„»f  no  relation  between  this  early 
h.  introduction  and  the  expansion 
which  quickly  followed  the  Amer- 
ican occupation,  because  the  Mis- 
sion Fathers  had  only  seedling  fruits,  while  the  early 
American  nlanters,  shortly  before  the  gold  discovery, 
introduced  the  best  French  and  English  varieties,  and 
were  delighted  to  tlnd  lhat  these  sorts,  usually  given 
some  protection  in  the  Old  World,  grew  with  surpris- 
ing thrift  of  tree  and  size  of  fruit  in  valley  situations 
in  California  in  the  open  air.  t'pon  these  fact*  the  apri- 
cot rose  to  wide  popularity.  The  acreage  has  steadily 
increased  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  with  particu- 
larly swift  rate  during  the  last  twenty  years,  until  the 
number  of  trees  at  the  present  date  ( 1899)  is  about  three 
millions,  occupying  upwards  of  forty  thousand  acres  of 
land.  This  notable  Increase,  and  the  present  prospect  of 
much  greater  extension,  is  based  upon  the  demand  which 
has  arisen  for  the  fruit  in  its  fresh,  canned,  dried  and 
crystallized  forms,  in  all  the  regions  of  the  United  States, 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  where,  by  reason  of 
its  superior  »lr.e  and  acceptable  manner  of  curing,  it  has 
achieved  notable  popularity.  The  year  1897  was  the 
greatest  thus  far  In  amount  of  dried  product  realized, 
via.:  :t0.000,000  pounds.  The  year  189:.  was  greatest  in 
amount  of  canned  product,  which  reached  upwards  of 
3IH1.000  eases,  each  containing  two  dozen  2K-pound  cans. 
The  shipment  of  fresh  apricots  out  of  California  during 
the  summer  of  1897  was  177  carloads. 

The  chief  part  of  the  apricot  crop  of  California  is 
grown  in  the  Interior  valleys.  In  the  low  places  lu 


these  valleys,  however,  the  fruit  is  apt  to  be  injured  and 
sometimes  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  spring  frosts,  al- 
though the  trees  make  excellent  growth.  In  foothill 
situations  adjacent  to  these  valleys,  there  is  also  serious 
danger  of  frost  above  an  elevation  of  aboot  fifteen  hun- 
dred feet  above  sea  level,  and  the  tree  is  rarely  planted 
for  commercial  purposes.  In  southern  California  the 
apricot  succeeds  both  in  the  coast  and  interior  valleys. 
But  along  the  coast  northward,  excepting  the  very  im- 
portant reducing  regions  of  the  Alameda  and  Santa 
Clara  valleys,  eastward  and  southward  from  the  Bay  of 
San  Francisco,  the  apricot  is  but  little  grown,  owing  to 
frost  troubles.  In  respect  to  these,  the  apricot  is  some- 
what less  subject  to  harm  than  the  almond,  but  It  is 
less  hardy  than  the  peach,  and  has,  therefore,  a  much 
narrower  range  of  adaptation.  The  average  date  of  the 
blooming  of  apricot  varieties  is  about  two  weeks  later 
than  that  of  the  almonds.  The  apricot  is  adapted  to  a 
wide  range  of  soils,  because  to  the  rather  heavy,  moist 
loams  which  its  own  root  tolerates,  it  adds  the  lighter 
tastes  of  the  peach  root,  upon  which  It  is  very  largely 
propagated.  However,  attempts  to  carry  the  apricot 
Upon  heavier,  molster  soils  by  working  it  upon  the  plum 
root  have  not  been  very  successful,  owing  to  the  dwarf- 
ing of  the  tree;  and  the  movement  toward  the  light,  dry 
loams,  by  working  upon  the  almond  root,  has  failed  be- 
cause the  attachment  is  Insecure,  and  the  trees  are  very 
apt  to  be  snapped  off  at  the  joining,  even  though  they 
may  attain  bearing  age  before  the  mishap  occurs.  The 
apricot  root  itself  is  a  favorite  morsel  with  rodents,  and 
is  for  that  reason  not  largely  used.  Our  mainstay  for  the 
apricot,  then,  is  the  peach  root,  and  the  soils  which  this 
root  enjoys  in  localities  sufficiently  frost-free  are,  there- 
fore, to  a  great  extent  the  measure  of  our  apricot  area. 

Apricot  trees  are  produced  by  budding  on  peach  or 
apricot  seedlings  during  their  first  summer's  growth  In 
the  nursery  row,  from  pits  planted  when  the  ground  is 
moist  and  warm,  at  any  time  during  the  preceding  win- 
ter. When  there  is  a  great  demand  for  trees,  planting 
in  orchard  is  sometimes  done  with  dormant  buds,  but 
ordinarily  the  trees  are  allowed  to  make  one  summer's 
growth  in  the  nursery.  The  trees  branch  during  the  first 
year's  growth  from  the  bud.  and  usually  come  to  the 
planter  with  a  good  choice  of  low-starting  branches,  from 
which  to  shape  the  low-headed  tree  which  is  universally 
preferred.  The  method  of  securing  such  a  tree  is  iden- 
tical with  that  already  described  for  the  almond,  but  the 
treatment  of  the  tree  after  reaching  bearing  age,  in  its 
third  year,  Is  very  different  from  the  after  treatment  of 
tbe  almond.  The  apricot  is  a  ram- 
pant grower  and  most  profuse 
bearer.  Unless  kept  continually  in 
check  it  will  quickly  rush  out  of 
reach, and  will  destroy  Its  low  shoots 
and  spurs  by  the  dense  shade  of  its 
thick,  beautiful  foliage.  There  is 
continually  necessary,  then,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  thinning  of  the  sur- 
plus shoots  and  shortening  of  the 
new  growth  to  continue  the  system 
of  low  branching,  to  relieve  the 
tree  from  an  excess  of  bearing 
wood,  and  to  avoid  small  fruit  and 
exhaustion  of  the  tree,  resulting  in 
alternate  years  of  bearing.  In  the 
coast  regions,  where  the  tree  makes 
moderate  wood  growth,  It  can  be 
kept  In  good  form  and  bearing  by 
regular  winter  pruning.  In  warmer 
regions,  where  the  tendency  Is  to 
exuberant  wood  growth,  the  main 
pruning  is  done  in  the  summer, 
immediately  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered.  This  has  a  tendency  to 
check  wood  growth  and  promote 
fruit  bearing,  and  where  the  main 
cutting  is  done  in  the  summer,  win- 
ter pruning  is  reduced  to  thinning 
out  shoots,  to  prevent  the  tree  from  becoming  too  dense 
and  to  lessen  the  work  of  band-thinning  of  the  fruit  later 
on.  In  addition,  however,  to  the  most  intelligent  prun- 
ing, much  fruit  must  be  removed  by  hand  when  there 
is  a  heavy  set  of  it,  in  order  to  bring  the  fruit  to  a  slae 
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satisfactory  to  shippers  or  canners,  and  to  roach  the 
highest  grades.  If  .Irving  is  practiced.  California  apri- 
cot orchards  an?  all  grown  with  clean  tillage,  for  the 


i  conservation.  In  regions  of 
good  rainfall  and  sufficiently 
retentive  loams  no  irrigation  is 
required  ;  good  tillage  will  suf- 
fice for  (bo  production  of  large 
fruit  and  perfection  of  fruit-buds 
for  the  following  year.  As  the 
trees  are  becoming  older  and 
bearing  larger  crops  the  demand 
for  moisture  increases,  and  the 
use  of  irrigation  water  is  grow- 
ing. In  most  places,  however, 
one  Irrigation  is  sufficient,  ami 
that  is  given  after  fruit  gather- 
ing, to  carry  the  tree  through  the 
last  half  of  its  season's  work.  In 
the  regularly  irrigated  regions  of 
the  state,  water  U  periodically 
applied  through  the  growing  sea- 
son, in  such  amount  and  at  such  intervals  as  the  local 
climate  and  soils  require. 

Though  probably  all  the  good  varieties  of  the  apricot 
in  the  world  have  been  introduced  into  California  during 
the  last  half  century,  and  scores  of  selected  seedling* 
of  local  origin  have  been  widely  tested,  the  varieties 
which  have  survived  the  tests  and  are  now  widely  grown 
are  comparatively  few  in  number.  Most  of  the  rejected 
varieties  met  this  fate  because  of  shy  bearing,  and  those 
which  now  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  crop  are  very  regu- 
lar and  full  bearers  under  rational  treatment.  A  local 
seedling,  the  Prlngle,  was  for  many  years  chiefly  grown 
for  the  earliest  ripening,  but  this  has  recently  been 
largely  superseded  by  another  local  seedling,  the  New- 
castle, which  is  of  superior  sixe  and  about  as  early. 
The  European  varieties.  Large  Early  and  Early  Qolilen, 
are  flne  in  a  few  localities  where  they  bear  well,  and  do 
better  in  southern  California  than  elsewhere.  The  uni- 
versal favorite  Is  the  Royal  ;  probably  three-fourths  of 
all  the  trees  in  the  state  are  of  this  variety,  though  re- 
cently the  area  of  the  Blenheim  has  been  increasing 
largely.  The  Hemskirk  stands  nest  to  the  Blenheim  in 
popularity.  The  Peach  is  largely  grown  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  The  best  apricot  grown  In  California  is 
the  Moorpark  ;  in  size  and  lusclonsness,  when  well  rl- 

Cned,  it  beads  the  list.  It  is,  however,  rather  shy  in 
axing,  and  is  forsaken  for  this  fault  in  most  regions. 
It  shows  the  best  behavior  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  and 
is  there  retained,  in  spite  of  frequent  lapses,  because  of 
the  high  prices  which  It  commands  at  the  canneries. 
About  a  dozen  other  varieties  are  curried  in  small  num- 
ber by  the  nurserymen  to  meet  limited  locnl  demands. 

Apricots  for  canning  and  drying  are  graded  according 
to  size  :  Extra,  not  less  than  2%  inches  in  diameter  ; 
No.  I.  2  Inches  ;  No.  2, 1V4  inches  ;  No.  3.  1  inch.  The 
first  three  grades  must  be  sound,  clean  and  free  from 
bk-niisb,  and  No.  3  must  he  of  good  merchantable  quality. 
The  shippers  and  canners  require  wtll-eolored  but  only 
firm  ripe  fruit,  because  both  the  long  rail  transportation 
and  the  canning  process  require  it ;  soft-ripe  fruit  will 
neithe  r  can  nor  carry.  For  drying,  riper  fruit  Is  used, 
and  y»-t  over-ripeness  has  to  be  guarded  against  to  avoid 
too  dark  color.  For  canning,  the  fruit  must  be  carefully 
hand-picked  ;  for  drying,  much  is  shakeu  from  the 
trees.  The  drying  process  consists  in  cutting  the  fruit 
in  halves  longitudinally,  dropping  out  the  pits  and  plac- 
ing the  halves  cavity  uppermost  upon  light  wooden 
trays.  Breaking  or  tearing  the  fruit  open  will  not  do  ; 
It  must  show  clean-cut  edges.  When  the  trays  are  cov- 
ered tb*y  are  placed  in  a  tight  compartment,  usually 
called  a  "sulfur  box."  though  it  may  be  of  considerable 
sixe,  and  the  fruit  is  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  slowly 
burning  sulfur,  to  ensure  its  drying  to  the  light  golden 
color  which  is  most  acceptable  to  the  trade.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  right  color  is  the  end  in  view,  and  differ- 
ent dry  ers  regulate  the  amount  of  sulfur  and  the  length 
of  exposure  according  to  the  condition  of  their  fruit  and 
their  judgment  of  what  it  needs.  The  exposure  varies 
from  half  an  hour  to  two  or  three  hours,  according  to 
circumstances.  After  sulfuring,  the  trays  are  taken  to 
open  ground,  and  the  fruit  Is  cured  in  the  sun.  Only  a 


very  small  fraction  of  the  California  product  of  evapo- 
rated apricots  is  cured  In  an  evaporator.  It  requires  about 
six  pounds  of  fresh  apricots  to  make  one  pound  of  cured 
fruit. 


Hlerate  estlii 


its  of  the  yield  of  apricota  might  be 
placed  at  seven  and  one-half  tons  to  the  acre  :  extreme 
yields  are  far  away  from  this  both  ways. 

The  apricot  is,  aa  a  rule,  a  very  healthy  tree  In  Cali- 
fornia. It  is,  however,  subject  to  Injury  by  scale  insects 
of  the  leeanium  group  in  some  parts  of  the  state.  Dur- 
ing recent  years  there  has  been  increasing  injury  by  a 
shot-hole  fungus,  which  perforates  the  leaves  and  makes 
ugly  pustules  upon  the  fruit.  Such  fruit  is  unfit  for 
canning  except  the  fruit  be  peeled,  which  is  little  done 
as  yet.  It  also  makes  low-grade  dried  product.  This 
fungus  can  be  repressed  by  fungicides  of  the  copper 
dam.  Edward  J.  Wickbon. 

AQUARIUM.  An  aquarium,  to  be  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, should  contain  living  plants— oxygenators— which 
are  as  necessary  as  bod,  as  flsh  cannot  live  on  food  only. 
The  aquarium  must  be  kept  clean.  The  sediment  should 
be  removed  from  tho  bottom  with  a  dip  tube  twice  a 
week,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  glass  cleaned  with  a 
wiper  once  a  week.  Encourage  the  growth  of  the  plants 
at  all  seasons  ;  admit  plenty  of  light,  but  no  direct  sun- 
shine. There  should  also  bo  a  few  tadpoles  and  snails 
in  the  aquarium.  These  are  very  essential,  as  tbey  are 
scavengers,  and  devour  the  confervoid  growth  that  fre- 
quently accumulates  on  tho  plants.  In  fall,  give  a  thor- 
ough cleaning  and  rearrangement  of  the  aquarium,  so 
that  all  ore  In  the  best  condition  possible  before  winter 
sets  In.  In  March 
it  should  be  care- 
fully looked  over, 
and  undesirable 
plants  removed  or 
transplanted.  Ad- 
ditions may  be 
made, or  any  change 
if  necessary.  Fol- 
lowing ore  some  of 
the  best  plants  to 
place  In  the  aqua- 
rium, all  of  which 
can  bo  easily  and 
cheaply  procured 
from  dealers  who 
make  a  specialty  of 
aquatics  :  Cnliomlui 
Kan  wort  (sometime 


119.  A  rectangular  glass  aquarium. 


vi rid i fnl in  (C.  Cumliniann),  the 
i  called  Washington   Fish  Orass, 
being  found  in  quantities  in  D.C.  and  southward),  Is 
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Permanent  aquarium 
oi  wood  and  glass. 


a  moat  beautiful  and  Interesting  plant  of  a  light  green 
color.  The  leaf  Is  fan-ahftped,  composed  of  filaments 
or  ribs,  much  like  •  skeletonised  leaf.  Ludteiyia  Mu- 
lerttii  is  also  a  beautiful  plant,  as  welt  as  a  valuable 
oxygenator,  having  dark  green,  glossy  foliage,  the 
under  side  of  the  leaf  bright  red.    I'atliintria  ipiralit 

is  the  well  known 
eel  grass :  Lvs.  strap- 
like :  root  creeping 
and  spreading :  fls. 
itriclly  ditpcious  : 
a  very  Interesting 
plant  in  large  aqua- 
riums. Sagitlaria 
nutunt  somewhat  re- 
sembles Vallisneria. 
\  but  t  he  lvs.  are  wider 
and  nut  so  long,  of  a 
bright  green  color, 
and  It  makes  better 
growth  In  winter, 
which  is  very  desirable.  Myriopkyllum  vrrtieillatum  : 
lvs.  plnnately  parted  into  capillary  divisions  .  foliage 
and  stem  of  u  bronzy  green  color.  This,  with  if.  hrtt- 
rophj/llnm,  us  well  as  Cabomba,  are  sold  by  dealers  In 
bunches,  but  established  plauts  are  preferable  for  stock- 
ing the  aquarium.  The  above  plants  are  wholly  sub- 
merged, growing  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
arc  of  the  most  importance  in  the  aquarium.  Another 
submerged  plant  that  does  not  require  planting,  and 
is  sometimes  used,  is  StratiottM  aloidtt,  the  water 
soldier  or  water  aloe.  The  young  plant s  are  very 
pretty,  but  the  large  plants  are  stiff  and  the  edges  of 
the  lvs.  are  dangerous,  being  armed  with  spines.  Nu- 
merous floating  plants  are  adapted  to  the  aquarium, 
but  loo  many  must  not  be  In  evidence,  or  the  fish  may 
become  suffocated.  The  Axolla*  are  very  pretty,  and  the 
fish  will  occasionally  eat  the  plants.  Tne  Kalvinia  is 
another  small  plant  often  seen  In  the  aquarium,  but 
under  favorable  conditions  It  grows  very  rapidly,  and 
forms  a  complete  mat,  which  must  be  avoided.  The  Eu- 
ropean and  American  frog's-bita  (Limnobium  Spongia, 
fltdrochari*  M:r,„*r«»,r)  are  very  attractive  plants, 
their  long,  silky  roots  reaching  down  In  the  water.  The 
water  hyacinth,  Jiichhornia  craiMipt*,  var.  major,  in  a 
small  state  is  a  curious  and  pretty  plant,  but  docs  not 
continue  long  in  •  good  condition,  generally  resulting 
from  too  much  shade  and  unnat- 
ural conditions  of  atmosphere. 
This  plant  Is  of  benefit  to  the  1 
aquurium  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, as  the  rootn  are  receptacles 
for  fish  spawn.  The  water 
lettuce  (Pi»tia  Straliolfn)  Is 
another  very  attractive  plant, 
but  It  should  be  avoided  except 
where  the  water  Is  kept  warm. 

William  Trickkr. 

Aquariums  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing In  popularity  for  home 
use,  and  are  of  great  service  in 
nature  study.  The  following 
points,  together  with  the  Illus- 
trations, are  taken  from  Lift- 
in  an  Aquarium,  Teachers' 
Leaflet  No.  11,  published  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  V. :  A 

germanent  aquarium  need  not 
e  an  expensive  affair.  The  rec- 
tangular ones  are  best  If  large 
fishes  are  to  be  kept,  but  they 
•re  not  essential.  A  simple 
home-made  aquarium  of  glass 
and  wood  Is  described  In  .Tsck- 
man's  Nature  Study,  as  follows 
(the  dimensions  being  slightly 
alteredi:  "Use  an  inch  board 
ll?-j  inches  wide  and  12  inches 
long  for  the  bottom,  and  two 
boards  of  the  same  thickness 
and  length,  ION  Inches  high, 


for  the  ends.  Three-eighths  of  an  inch  from  the  edgo 
on  either  side,  with  a  saw,  make  a  groove  inch  deep 
and  wide  enough  to  receive  loosely  double-strength 
glass.  Groove  the  end  boards  and  fasten  them  to  the 
bottom  with  screws,  so  that  the  grooves  will  exactly 
match.  Partially  fill  the  grooves  with  soft  putty,  or, 
better,  aquarium  cement,  and  press  into  each  side  a 
pane  of  glass.  By  making  the  bottom  board  US  Inches 
long,  an  ordinary  10  x  12  window  pane  will  be  the  proper 
site.  When  the  glass  Is  pressed  to  the  bottom  of  the 
groove,  draw  the  two  ends  in  at  the  top  until  the  glass 
Is  held  firmly  and  then  fasten  them  in  place  by  narrow 
strips  of  wood,  one  on  each  side  of  the  tank,  placed  on 
top  of  the  glass  and  screwed  to  the  end  pieces.  These 
strips  also  protect  the  bauds  from  Injury  while  working 
with  the  specimens  in  the  aquarium.  Before  filling  with 
water,  the  Inner  surface  of  the  bottom  and  euds  should 
be  well  rubbed  with  oil  or  parafflne  and  the  grooves 
Inside  the  glass  well  packed  with  putty."  After  the  box 
Is  made  It  would  be  well  to  let  It  stand  in  water  for  a 
day  or  two.  The  wooden  sides  will  swell  and 
the  joints,  and  leakage  will  be  less  probable. 

AQOATICB.  America  Is  the  most  highly  favored  coun- 
try in  the  world  for  the  cultivation  of  Aquatic  plants. 
Collections  can  easily  be  ma«le  to  furnish  a  display  of 
flowers  from  April  to  Octoln-r  in  the  open  without  arti- 
ficial heat. 

All  Aquatics  require  a  rich  soil,  and  this  without  limit, 
■  depth  of  water  from  1  to  3  feet,  and  ample  space  to 
spread  their  sucrulent  leaves.  In  a  natural  pond,  where 
tb"rc  is  an  accumulation  of  humus  overlaying  ft  clayey 
subsoil,  nothing  more  is  wanted,  but  on  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  bottom  It  is  necessary  to  place  a  layer  of  rich" soil 
12  to  18  inches  deep.  In  artificial  ponds,  built  of  masonry 
(Fig.  122|,  a  layer  of  rich  soil  is  necessary  if  the  plant's 
are  to  be  planted  out.  os  is  best  f  >r  Nelumbiums.  The 
soil  best  suited  for  Aquatics  is  n  turfy  loam,  Inclining 
to  heavy,  and  thoroughly  retted  cuw-manure,  two  parts 
of  tho  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  and,  where  possible. 
It  should  be  composted  some  time  before  using,  and 
turned  over  two  or  three  times  to  thoroughly  incorporate 
the  manure.  When  cow-manure  con  not  be  obtained, 
other  thoroughly  rotted  manure  may  be  used.  The  next 
best  fertilizer  is  pulverised  sheep  manure,  but,  this  being 
less  bulky  and  stronger  in  proportion,  should  not  be  used 
as  freely  as  other  manures  ;  one  part  sheep  manure  to 
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111.  Working  drawings  lor  making  boa  shown  in  Pig.  110. 
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nine  of  soil  is  sufficient.  Chemical  manures,  ground 
bone,  horn  ings,  etc.,  should  not  be  used  unless  in 
extreme  eases,  and  then  very  cautiously. 

Depth  or  Water.—  In  natural  ponds,  water-lilies  are 
found  growing  in  water  from  a  few  inches  to  4  and  6 
feet  deep,  but  in  artificial  ponds  a  depth  of  12  to  18  inches 
will  be  found  sufficient  for  most  Nymph*as,  and  18  to  24 
inches  is  a  good  depth  for  Victorias.  In  constructing  an 
artificial  pond,  a  depth  of  2  to  2%  feet  is  ample.  Water 
to  the  depth  of  12  inches  above  the  crowns  of  the  plants 
I*  sufficient,  and  a  box  containing  the  soil  maybe  12  Inches 
deep.  Thus  a  pond  2  feet  in  depth  is  deep  enough,  and 
will  allow  a  man,  with  hip  boots  on,  to  walk  between  the 
plants  with  ease.  For  a  small  pond,  less  than  12  feet 
over,  a  plank  laid  across  will  suffice  for  all  operations. 

Protection.—  Where  severe  frosts  are  prevalent  in 
winter,  and  Ice  12  to  18  Inches  in  thickness  Is  found, 
there  will  be  danger  of  the  resits  f  reeling.  In  such  cases, 
nu  additional  depth  of  G  inches  will  be  a  great  advantage, 
Bnd  a  protection  of  bracken,  salt  hay.  green  manure, 
leaves,  or  any  other  non-conducting  materials  should  be 
used  to  protect  the  masonry,  in  severe  weather,  against 
expansion  and  breakage. 

Plantiso.—  All  hardy  Nrmphvas  mav  be  planted  any- 
time between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  lit  of  September. 
Those  planted  early,  other  things  being  equal,  will  give 
good  results  the  same  season,  while  those  planted  late 
will  get  well  established  before  winter,  and  will  be  in 
excellent  condition  to  start  at  nature's  summons  early 
the  following  spring.  The  hardy  Nvmphwas  differ  con- 
siderably as  to  rootstocks.  Those  n(  the  native  varieties 
are  long  and  of  a  spongy,  soft  texture,  and  rambling  in 
growth,  while  the  huropcan  species  have  a  much  lurgcr 
and  very  Ann  root«toek,  and  grow  more  compact.  In 
planting,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  press  the  rootstock 
firmly  into  the  soil,  and  if  there  is  any  danger  of  the 
root  rising  to  the  surface,  place  a  brick  or  any  weight 
upon  it,  to  keep  it  in  position  until  anchored  by  its  own 
roots.  Tender  Nymph  teas  should  not  be  planted  until 
the  latter  end  of  Slay  or  beginning  of  June,  according  to 
location.  They  should  not  be  planted  out  before  Coleus, 
Altcroanthcra.  and  other  tender  bedding  plants.  They 
require  to  be  started  Indoors,  and  will  be  grown  in 
pot',  which  are  much  handier  to  plant  than  roots  of  the 
hardy  varieties,  and  can  be  planted  under  the  water  with 
ease  and  facility.  Xelumbiums  should  not  he  planted 
until  about  the  1st  of  May.  Southward  the  season  is 
earlier.  The  existing  conditions  should  be  such  that 
tubers  shall  start  at  once  tntoaetive  growth.  They  should 
be  already  "started"  before  setting  out.  The  tubers 
■hould  be  laid  horizontally  In  a  slightly  excavated  trench 
ami  covered  with  1  or  3  inches  of  anil,  using  a  weight. 
If  necesxary,  to  keep  the  tubers  in  position.  Plants, 
established  in  pots  or  pans,  are  very  convenient  for 
planting,  and  may  be  purchased  when  tubers  can  no 
longer  be  pr.s-ur.-d.  and  can  be  planted  a  month  later  in 
the  season  with  good  results. 

The  Victoria  Ktgia  haa  always  been  an  aristocrat 
among  water-lilies,  and  few  cultivators  could  indulge  in 
such  a  horticultural  luxury.  To  grow  It  satisfactorily, 
a  large  surface  space  with  a  greater  depth  of  water  is 
necessary  than  for  other  aquatics,  and  a  higher  tempera- 
ture is  needed  at  the  early  stages.  It  can  be  cultivated  in 
the  open  air.  but  artificial  heat  must  usually  be  applied 
and  protection  afforded,  so  as  to  maintain  a  temperature 
of  8.1°  F.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  varieties 
V,  Htgia  and  I'.  Rnndi.   In  1898  the  introducer  of  I". 


Trirktri  brought  the  Victoria  within  easy  reach  and  cul- 
ture of  all  lovers  of  aquatic  plants.  I'.  TVirkcri  in  en- 
tirely distinct  from  other  known  varieties,  and  can  be 
grown  in  the  open  alongside  of  Xymphtta  Zantibartntit 
and  !f.  Devomtntitt,  and  under  precisely  the  same  con- 


123.  Tub  of  watcr-UUes. 


ditions.  When  planted  out  about  the  middle  of  June, 
the  plants  grow  rapidly,  und  will  develop  their  gigantic 
Irufugeand  magnificent  flowers  in  August,  and  continue 
to  do  so  until  destroyed  by  frost. 

Enemies.—  Aquatics,  like  other  plants,  have  their  ene- 
mies in  the  line  of  insect  pests,  though  in  a  less  degree 
than  most  plants.  Aphides  are  sometimes  troublesome, 
or  at  least  verv  unsightly.  These,  however,  have  their 
enemie.-.,  especially  the  eocelnella  (ladv-blrd).  Insectiv- 
orous birds,  etc.  Where  these  do  not  keep  them  down, 
a  weak  application  of  kerosene  emulsion  will  make  a 
clearance.  Another  method  of  getting  rid  of  these  pests, 
especially  In  a  small  artificial  pond,  where  an  overflow  is 
(or  should  be)  provided,  is  to  take  the  hose  with  a  spray, 
using  a  little  force,  and  drive  the  insects  off  the  plants, 
and.  as  ther  readily  float  on  the  water,  the  action  with 
the  hose  wiil  drive  "them  out  at  the  overflow  pipe.  Re- 
cently an  insect  pest  that  has  its  home  in  Florida  has 
migrated  northward,  causing  some  annoyance.  The  larva 
of  the  moth  ( Hytltwnmpa  propriaii*)  eats  the  leaf,  and 
also  cuts  out  pieces  of  the  same,  which  It  uses  for  protec- 
tion, thereby  greatly  disfiguring  the  plant,  and  at  the 
same  time  making  It  difficult  to  get  at  the  enemy.  The 
best  remedy  for  this  and  the  N'elumbium  moth,  which  is 
very  much  like  it.  Is  a  lamp  trap.  Any  ordinary  lamp 
placed  near  the  plants  at  night,  and  standing  in  a  shal- 
low vesessl  containing  kerosene,  will  attract  the  insects, 
which,  on  striking  the  lamp,  fall  into  the  kerosene  and 
are  no  further  trouble.  Muskrats  are  more  or  less 
troublesome,  especially  where  Xelumbiums  are  grown. 
They  will  eat  the  tubers  in  winter  and  early  spring,  and 
will  make  sad  havoc  with  banks.  They  will  also  eat  the 
roots  of  some  Xymphieaa.  The  tiest  remedy  for  these  is 
the  steel  trap.  A  sporadic  disease  has  also  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  leaves  are  affected  with  spots,  which, 
under  a  damp,  warm  atmosphere,  spread  rapidly.  Such 
climatic  conditions,  followed  by  bright  sunshine,  cause 
the  affected  leaves  to  shrivel  up.  This  greatly  weakens 
and  checks  the  plants.  This  disease  yields  readily  to  a 
weak  solution  of  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  same  remedy 
is  also  very  valuable  in  ridding  the  pond  of  all  con- 
fervoid  growth. 

Trn  ('iLTt/RE  should  be  resorted  to  only  from  lack  of 
space,  or  when  no  other  methisl  can  be  adopted  ( Fig.  13S), 
Fortius  system  of  culture.  Nympha-as  should  be  selected 
that  are  moderate  growers,  yet  free-flowering,  and  other 
miscellaneous  aquatic  plants.  The  tubs  should  hold 
from  4  to  12  cubic  feet  of  soil  for  Nyrupbffias,  according 
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to  the  variety,  some  being  moderate  growers,  others  vig- 
orous and  robust.  William  Thicker. 

[The  bent  book  on  the  American  culture  of  Aquatics  is 
The  Water  Warden,  by  Win.  Tricker.  N.  Y.  1897,  pp.  120, 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  extensive  cultural 
directions  and  for  lists  of  Aquatic  plants.  For  botanical 
descriptions  of  the  various  kinds  of  Aquatics,  with  brief, 
special  cultural  directions,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
Cvclopeuia  or  American  Hortici*i.ti*rk,  under  the 
various  genera-  »»  JYynpha-a,  Xelumbium,  and  Victoria. 

AQUILfiGIA  (from  aquilegut,  water-drawer,  not  from 
aquila,  eagle).  lianunrulAmr .  CnMUBtxt,  Hardy  per- 
ennial herbs  of  the  northern  hemisphere  .  mostly  with 
paniculate  branches,  terminated  bv  showv  flowers,  and 
1-3  ternatety-compound  leaves,  commonly'gluueouH;  the 


124.  Aquilesia 


'      ■    '  , 

leaflets  roundish  and  obtusely  lobed  :  lis.  large,  showy, 
usually  in  spring  or  early  summer  ;  sepals  5,  regular, 
petaloid  ;  petals  concave,  produced  backward  between 
the  sepals,  forming  a  hollow  spur  ;  stamens  numerous: 
fr.  of  about  ft  many -needed  follicles.  About  30  distinct 
species.  The  Columbines  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
and  popular  of  all  hardy  plants.  Seeds  sown  in  pans,  in 
coldf rames  in  Murch,  or  open  air  in  April,  occasionally 
bloom  the  first  season,  but  generally  the  second.  Tin- 
different  specie*  should  be  some  distance  apart,  if  pos- 
sible, if  pure  seed  Is  desired,  as  the  most  diverse  species 
hybridize  directly.  They  may  be  propagated  by  division, 
but  better  by  seeds.  Absolutely  pure  seed  is  hard  to  ob- 


tain, except  from  the  plants  In  the  wild  state;  and  som« 
of  the  mixed  forma  are  quite  inferior  to  the  true  specie* 
from  which  they  have  come.  A.  etrrulea.  glandulotn, 
and  vulgari*  are  likely  to  flower  only  two  or  three  years, 
and  should  t*-' treated  as  biennials;  but  A.  vulgari*  may 
be  kept  active  for  a  longer  period  by  transplanting.  A. 
Gray,  Syn.  Flora  of  N.  A., Vol.  1,  Part  1,  Fasc.  1.  pp. 42-45. 
J.  G.  Maker,  A  Synopsis  of  the  Aquilegia,  in  Gard.  Chron. 
U.  10:19,  7G,  111,  203  (1878).  k.  C.  Davis. 

A  light,  sandy  soil,  moist,  with  good  drainage,  shel- 
tered, but  exposed  to  sun,  is  what  they  prefer.  Some  of 
the  stronger  species,  when  of  nearly  full-flowering  site, 
may  be  transplanted  into  heavier  garden  soil,  even  heavy 
clay,  and  made  to  succeed;  but  for  the  rearing  of  young 
seedlings,  a  light,  aandy  loam  Is  essential.  The  seed  of 
most  Columbines  is  rather  slow  in  germlnotlng,  and  It  Is 
necessary  to  keep  the  soil  moist  on  top  of  the  ground 
until  the  young  plants  are  up.  A  eoldframe,  with  medium 
heavy  cotton  covering.  Is  a  good  place  to  grow  the  plants. 
The  cotton  retains  sufficient  moisture  to  keep  the  soil 
moist  on  top,  and  still  admits  sufficient  circulation  of  air 
to  prevent  damping-off  of  the  young  seedlings.  When 
large  enough,  the  seedling*  may  be  pricked  out  into 
another  frame  for  a  time,  or,  by  shading  for  a  few  days 
until  they  get  a  start,  they  may  be  set  Into  the  ] 
bonier,  or  wherever  they  are  to  be  placed. 

F.  EL 


The  following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  species  de- 
scribed below  :  A.  alpina,  16  ;  alrata,  9  ;  airopurpurea, 
Miq.,6;  atropururra,  Willd.,  4  ;  birolar,  10;  blatula,  9; 
Huergeriana,  6;  ca»rulea,  l.r>;  earutea,  var.  flavfterns,  5; 
Co J itorniea ,  1 1 ;  Canadensis,  5;  Canadensis,  y&r.  attrea, 
13  ;  C'(iBOficn*i'»,  var.  formosa,  11  ;  caryophylloides,  19  ; 
chrysantha,  13;  flabellata,  7;  flaresre ns,  5;  ftariftrtra,  "»; 
formosa,  II ;  Gameriana,  10;  glandulosa,  17;  Jonesii.  1; 
lactiflora,  3;  leptoceras,  Fisch.  &  Mey.,  8;  leptoeeras, 
Nutt.,  15  :  leptoeeras,  var.  chrysantha ,  13  ;  longissima, 
I  I  ;  marrautha,  15  ;  Olympica,  9  ;  oxvsepala,  2  ;  Sibir- 
ica.  10  ;  Skinneri,  12;  Skinneri,  var.  hybrid* ,  13  ;  iptci- 
osaji)  ;  sUllata,  9;  Stuarti,  18;  truneata,  11;  viriditlora, 
4;  vulgaris,  9;  Wittmanniana,  9. 

A.  Sepals  not  wore  than      or  ',i'n.  long  :  expanded 
fit.  1  or  Jl,m.  in  diam. 
B.  Limb  of  petal  shorter  than  the  tepal. 

1.  Joneaii,  Perry.  True  st.  very  short  or  almost  want- 
ing, soft  pubescent  :  tufted  root-lvs.  1-2  in.  high  fn>tn 
the  stout,  ascending  branches  of  the  rootstock,  biter- 
nutely  divided ;  partial-petioles  very  short  or  none;  leaf- 
lets vcrv  crowiled :  fls.  blue;  sepals  oblong-obtuse,  equal- 
ing the'  spurs  and  twice  the  length  of  the  petal-limbs 
and  head  of  stamens  :  follicles  glabrous,  large,  nearly 
1  In.  loin;  ;  styles  half  as  long  ;  peduncles  lengthening  to 
about  3  in.  in  fr.    July.   Wyom.  and  Mont.    G.F.  9:  3C5. 

2.  OXjsepala,  Traut.  &  Mey.  Plant  2V;  ft.,  slightly 
pubescent  above  :  radical  lvs.  long-petioled,  secondary 
divisions  sessile  :  sepals  blue,  ovate-lanceolate,  much 
exceeding  in  length  the  petal  limbs,  which  are  6  lines 
long,  white,  rounded-truncate  ;  stamens  not  protruding 
beyond  the  petal  limb  :  spur  knobbed,  bent  inward, 
shorter  than  petal-limb  :  follicles  pubescent,  with  stvles 
their  own  length.  .Tune.  Siberia. -In  1898  F.  H.  Horsford 
said  :  "The  Ur«t  to  bloom  with  me,  and  one  of  the  most 
attractive  in  the  list.  It  is  one  of  the  most  dwarfed  ; 
fls.  large,  blue,  yellow  and  white  :  it  comes  so  much  be- 
fore the  others" that  its  capsules,  as  a  rule,  all  fertilize 
before  any  of  the  other  species  come  into  flower."  Only 
recently  introduced. 

3.  lactillora,  Kar.  &  Kir.  St.  lSft.  high,  glabrous  in 
the  lower  part :  partial-petioles  of  root-lvs.  1  %-2  In.  long; 
lfts.  sessile  or  short-stalked,  1  in.  long,  many  lobes  reach- 
ing half  way  down;  st.- lvs.  petloled  and  compound:  fls. 
about  3  to  a  st. :  sepals  nearlv  white  or  tinged  with  blue, 
over  Sin.  long,  narrow;  petai-llmb  half  as  long  as  sepal; 
spur  1  jin..  slender,  nearly  straight,  not  knobbed  at  tip; 
stamens  equal  In  length  to  the  limb.  June.  Altai  Mts., 
Siberia.  — A  desirable  species,  but  not  much  used. 

BR.  Limb  of  petal  about  equal  to  sepal. 

4.  Tiridiflora,  Pallas.  St.  1-1' if t.  high,  finely  pubes- 
cent throughout,  several-fid. :  the  partial-petioles  of  root- 
lvs.  1-2  in. long;  lfts. sessile  or  the  end  one  shortly  stalked, 
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lobes  rather  narrow  and  deep  :  lower  st.-lvs.  petioled, 
biternate  :  sepals  oblong,  obtuse,  attending,  greenish, 
equaling  the  broad,  greenish  petal-limb,  but  not  reaching 
the  bead  of  stamens  ;  spur  straight,  slender,  1  jin.  long, 
not  knobbed:  pubeKcent  follicles  as  short  as  their  st  vies. 
Summer.  E.  Siberia. -Not  so  much  used  as  the  follow- 
ing variety  : 

Var.  atropurpore*,  Vilm.  {A.  atropurpurea ,  Willd.). 
Limbs  of  the  petals  deep  blue  or  lilac-purple,  and  the 
sepals  and  spur  somewhat  tinged  with  the  same  hue. 
U.K.  922. 

5.  Canadensis.  Linn,  Common*  Columbine  of  America. 
Eig.  1124.  Height  1-2  ft. :  primary  divisions  of  petiole* 
of  root-lvs.  1-2  in.,  having  3  divisions  ;  2  or  .'I  of  the  st.- 
Ivs.  petioled,  biternate  :  lis.  several  to  a  st.;  sepals  yel- 
lowish or  tinted  on  the  bark  with  red,  about  !*in.  long, 
not  reflezing  ;  limb  of  petals  a  little  shorter,  yellowish, 
truncate  ;  spur  '«in.  long,  nearly  straight,  knobbed  at 
the  end,  bright  red  throughout;  stamens  much  protrud- 
ing: follicles  */A in.  long,  with  styles  half  as  long.  May- 
Julv.  Stony  banks,  etc.,  east  of  Rook*  Mts.  Int.  1890. 
B.M. 246.    L.B.C.9:8*8.   Mn.  5:21.   R.H.  18%,  p.  109. 

0  W.F.  1.  There  are  some  beautiful  hybrids  of  this 
and  the  blue  species.  Var.  nana,  Hort.  Plant  1  ft.  high 
or  less:  fls.  like  the  type. 

Var.  flavescena,  Hook.  A  pale-lvd.  yellow-fid.  variety. 
Very  pretty.  Int.  1889.  This  has  often  been  called  A. 
flaveteent,  Wats.;  A.  ca>rulea,  var.  flaveteent,  Lawson: 
and  A.  flaviflora,  Tenney  ;  A.  Oanademit,  var.  flavi- 
flora, Brit.   B.M.  6552  B. 

6.  Buorgeriana,  Sieb.  A  Zucc.  (A.  atropurpurea , 
Mi.].).  More  slender  than  A.  rulgarit ;  1  ft.  high, 
finely  pubescent  toward  the  top  ;  branched  to  form  sev- 
eral heads,  hearing  2-3-petioled.  biternate  Ivs. ;  partial- 
petioles  of  basal  Ivs.  %-l  in.  long,  with  S  sessile  divis- 
ions :  lis.  yellow,  tinted  with  purple,  1-1 in.  in  ilium.; 
sepals  ?<»ln.  long,  acute,  spreading  ;  spurs  erect,  nearly 
straight,  as  long  as  the  limb  of  petals,  and  about  equal- 
ling the  sepal;  head  of  stamen*  equal  to  limb  in  length: 
follicles  pubescent,  %in.  long,  style  half  as  long.  Early. 
Japan.  — Brought  from  St.  Petersburg,  1892. 

aa.  Sepalt  about  1  in.  h>ng  :  expanded  fl.  about  t  in. 
in  diameter. 

B.  Spurt  snorter  than  the  petal-limb,  and  incurved. 

7.  Ilabellata.  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Stem  1-1 S  ft.,  few-fld.: 
partial-petioles  of  root-lvs.  1  in.  or  more,  lfts.  nearly 
sessile  ;  st.-lvs.  large  and  petioled  :  fls.  bright  lilac,  or 
pale  purple  or  white  ;  sepal*  1  In.  long,  obtuse  ;  limb  of 
petal  half  as  long,  often  white  in  the  lilac-fld.  form ;  spur 
shorter  than  the  limb,  slender  toward  the  end,  much 
incurved  :  stamens  not  protruding  beyond  the  petal- 
limbs  :  follicles  glabrous.  Summer.  Japan.  R.H.  1896, 
p.  109.  Var.  nana-alba.  Hort.  (var.  ttorealba,  Hort.). 
Fls.  pure  white  :  plant  dwarfish.  R.B.  15:  157. 

BB.  Spur  at  leatt  at  long  at  petal-limb. 

C.  Stament  thort,  not  mueh  protruding. 

8.  loptoceraa.  Eisch.  A  Mey.  Stem  several-fid.,  about 

1  ft.  high  :  partial -petioles  of  root-lvs.  over  1  in.,  lfts. 
sessile  ;  st.-lvs.  petioled,  biternate  :  fls.  violet,  with  the 
tips  of  the  sepals  greenish,  and  tips  of  the  short  petal- 
limb  yellow  ;  spur  slender,  slightly  curved,  Hin.  long, 
not  knobbed  ;  stamens  protruding  a  little  beyond  the 
limbs  of  petals  :  follicles  slender,  glabrous,  nearly  1  in. 
long.  Summer.  E.Siberia.  B.R.  33:  04.  E.S.  3:  296.- 
Llttle  used  in  America. 

9.  vulgaris,  Linn.  (A.  ttellata.  Hort.  A.  atrata, 
Koch).  Common-  C.  of  Europe.  Stems  lVi-2  ft.  high, 
many-fid.,  finely  pubescent  throughout  :  root-lvs.  with 
3  partial-petioles  1J4-2  in.  long,  secondary  branches 
certain,  ultimate  leaf-lobes  shallow  and  roundish,  tex- 
ture firm  ;  lower  st.-lvs.  petioled  and  biternate  :  lis. 
violet,  furnished  with  a  claw,  acute,  1  in.  long,  half  as 
wide  ;  petal-limb  %in.  long,  equaling  the  head  of  sta- 
mens ;  spur  about  same  length,  stout,  much  incurved, 
knobbed  :  follicles  densely  pubescent,  1  In.  long,  style 
half  as  long.  Summer.  Eu.,  Sib.,  and  naturalised  in  Aiu. 
<in.  12,  p.  288.  Var.  tlore-pleno,  Hort.  Els.  much  dou- 
bled, ranging  from  pure  white  to  deep  blue.  Here  be- 
long many  horticultural  varieties  with  personal  names. 
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Var.  VerTtaneina,  Hort.  (var.  foliit-aiireit,  Hort.  Var. 
atrovioldtea.  Hort.j.  Lvs.  with  yellow  variegated  lines. 

Var.  nlvea,  Baumg.  (var.  djfca,  Hort.).  Munstead's 
White  C.  Often  2-3  ft.  high  :  a  great  profusion  of  large, 
pure  white  lis.  for  several  weeks  in  early  spring. 

Var.  Olympic*,  Baker  {A.  Olympica,  Boiss.  A.Witt- 
mnnnidna,  Hort.  A.  bldnda,  Iyem.).  A  fine  variety, 
with  several  large  flowers  ;  sepals  light  lilac  or  bright 
purple,  1  In.  or  more  in  length  ;  petal -limb  white.  I.H. 
4:  140.  R.H.  189(3,  p.  108. 

Var.  hybrida,  Sims.  Much  like  the  last  variety,  but 
with  stout,  lilac-purple  spurs  as  long  as  the  sepals,  only 
slight!  v  incurved.  Prohablv  a  hybrid  of  A .  rulgarit  and 
A.  Canadentit.  B.M.  1221. 

10.  Sibirica,  Lain.  {A  .  blmtor.  Ehrh.  A  .  Gamieriann, 
Sweet.  A.  tpeeiota,  DC).  Stem  11,-2  ft.  high,  niany- 
fld.;  often  nearly  glabrous  throughout  :  partial-petioles 
of  root-lvs.  1-2  in.,  sometimes  showing  3  distinct 
branches;  terminal  lfts.  I  in.  or  more  broad,  lobes  rather 
shallow  and  rounded  ;  lower  st.-lvs.  petioled  and  biter- 
nate :  Ms.  pale  or  bright  lilac-blue  ;  oblung  sepals  fully 
1  in.  long,  spreading  or  reflexed  a  little  ;  petal-limb  half 
as  long,  equaling  the  head  of  stamens,  and  often  white  ; 
spur  rather  stout,  %'m.  or  more,  very  much  incurved, 
>r  even  colled  :  follicles  glabrous,  1  in.  long,  style  Sin. 
Summer.  E.Siberia.  8.B.F.G.  II.  1 :  90.  Var.  fldre- pleno. 
Hort.  (.4.  birolnr,  var.  florr-ptrno,  Hort.).  Fls.  much 
doubled  by  the  multiplication  of  both  the  limbs  and  the 
spurs. 

Var.  Spectabllll,  Baker  (.1.  tpeetdbilit.  Urn.).  A 
large,  bright  lilac-fid.  var.;  petal-limbs  tipped  yellow. 
Amurland.  I.H.  11:  403. 

cc.  Stamen*  long, protruding  far  beyond  the  petal-limb. 

11.  tormota,  Tesch.  (A.  Canad/ntit,  var.  formdta, 
Wats.).  Habit  aa  in  A.  Canadentit  ;  root-lvs.  and  St.- 
lvs.  like  that  species,  but  fls.  brick  red  and  yellow,  or 
wholly  yellow,  and  sepals  larger,  quite  twice  as  long  as 
petal-limb  ;  spurs  more  spreading,  somewhat  more  slen- 
der, and  often  shorter.    May-Aug.  Sitka  to  Calif,  and 

E.  to  the  Rockies.  Int.  1881.  B.M.  6552.  F.S.  8  :  795. 
(}t.32:3?2.  R.H.  1896, p.  108.  G.C.  1854: 836.  Var.  hy- 
brid*, Hort.  (A.  Californieo,  var.  hybrida,  Hort.).  Fls. 
large,  with  scarlet  sepals  and  yellow  petals  ;  spurs 
spreading,  long  and  slender.  A  supposed  hybrid  with 
A.  thrytanthn.  F.M.  1877:  278.  Vlck's  1:  33  f.  2.  Var. 
rubra  pleno,  Hort.  |var.  flore-pleno,  Hort.).  Els.  as  in 
var.  hybrida,  but  several  whorls  of  pets]  limb",  Var. 
nana  alba,  Hort.  Fls.  pale,  often  nearly  white  ;  plant 
not  exceeding  1  ft. 

Var.  truncata,  Baker  IA.  truneata,  Fiseh.  A.  Cali- 
firnica,  Liudl.).  Fls.  with  short,  thick  spurs  and  very 
small  sepals  and  a  smalt  petal-limb.  Int.  1881.  F.S. 
12:  1188  (as  A.erimia,  Hort.). 

12.  Skinned,  Hook.  Stem  1-2  ft.  high,  many-fid.,  gla- 
brous :  root-lvg.  long-petioled,  with  both  primary  »nd 
secondary  divisions  long  ;  lfts.  cordate,  3-parted  ;  sev- 
eral st.-lvs.  petioled  and  biternate:  sepals  green,  keeled, 
lanceolate,  acute,  never  much  spreading,  %-\  in.  long  ; 
petal-limb  greenish  orange,  half  as  long  as  sepal;  spur 
brigt  red,  tapering  rapidly,  over  1  in.  long  ;  stamens 
protruding  far  beyond  the  limb  ;  styles  3  :  fr.,  at  least 
when  young,  bearing  broad,  membranous,  curled  wings. 
After  flowering,  the  peduncles  become  erect.  Julv-Sept. 
Mts.  of  Nor.  Me*.    B.M.  3919.    P.M.  10:  199.    B.H.4:  1. 

F.  S.  1: 17.  Vlck's  1:  33  f.  5  (poor). -A  handsome  plant, 
requiring  a  light  soil  in  a  sunny  border.  Var.  Ilore- 
pleno,  Hort.  Fls.  double.  Gt.3t:57.  Very  fine. 

BBB.  .V;»Mr»  very  long,  tereral  timet  the  length  of 
petal-limb. 

13.  Chryaantha,  Gray  f.4.  teptocirat,  var.  ehrytdntha. 
Hook.).  Fig.  125.  Height  3-4  ft. :  root-lvs.  with  twice 
3-branched  petioles,  lfts.  biternate ;  st.-lvs.  several, 
petioled  :  fls.  many  on  the  plant.  2-3  in.  across  ;  sepals 
pale  yellow,  tinted  claret,  spreading  horizontally  ;  petal- 
limb  deep  yellow,  shorter  than  the  sepals,  and  nearly  as 
long  as  the  head  of  stamens  ;  spur  rather  straight,  very 
slender,  divergent,  about  2  in.  long,  descending  when 
fl.  Is  mature  :  follicles  glabrous,  I  in.  long  ;  style  half 
as  long.  May-Aug.  N.  Mex.  and  Ariz.  tin.  16:  198,  B.M. 
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G073.  On.  51,  p.  385.  R.H.  1896:  108.  F.R.  2:169.  01. 
33  :  84.  O.C.  1873:  1501.  KM.  1873:88.  Vlck's  1:89  f.3. 
F.S.  20:2108.  V«r,  BtrtHH)  Hurt.  ^  A.  aitrra,  Juuk. 
A.  Canadensis,  var.  aurra.  Hoexl.i.  Flit,  yellow.  tinged 
with  ml ;  spurs  incurved,  and  shorter  than  in  the  type. 
Ot.  21:734.  Var.  alba- plena.  Hurt.  ( var.  grandilldra 
dlba,  Hort. ).  Flu.  very  pale  yellow  or  nearly  white,  with 
two  or  more  whorls  of  petal-limbs.  Int.  1889.  Vick'a 
12:311.  Var.  nana,  Hort.  (A.  leptociras,  var.  Intra, 
Hort.).  Like  the  tvpe,  but  plant  always  small,  not  ex- 
ceeding IS  ft.  Var.  Jacichkanf,  Hon.  About  the  same 
height  as  last  :  fls.  large,  yellow.wlth  red  spurs.  Thought 
to  be  a  hybrid  of  A  .  ckrysanlkaXSkinneri,  hence  some- 
times called  A.  Skinntri,  var.  kybrida,  Hort. 

14.  lonftistima,  Gray.  Tall,  somewhat  pubescent  with 
silky  hairs,  or  smooth  Ish  :  root-lvs.  biternate,  even  In 
the  petioles  ;  lfts.  deeply  lobed  and  cut,  green  above, 
glaucous  beneath  ;  st.-lvs.  similar,  petioled  :  fls.  pale 
yellow,  sepals  lanceolate,  broadly  spreading,  1  in.  or 


white  or  yellow.  The  true  form  of  this  is  probably  A. 
eatrulea  X  A.chrysanlka.  Gn.51,p.385.  R.H.  1896:108. 
A. 0. 15:315.  Gn.  16:198.  l.H. 43 :  61  ( 1896).  Var.  fl6r»- 
pleno,  Hort.  Fls.  longer  and  very  showy,  more  or  leaa 
doubled  toward  the  center. 

bb.  Spurs  incurred  and  hardly  longtr  than  petal-limbs. 

16.  alp] nft,  Linn.  (inrl.  var.  sup/rba,  Hort. I.  Fig.  126. 
Stem  nearly  1  ft.  high,  finely  pubescent  upwards,  2-5- 
fld.,  bearing  petioled,  biternate  Ivs.;  partial-petioles  of 
haaal-lvs.  1-2  In.  long,  with  3  nearly  sessile  divisions, 
deeply  lobed  :  expanded  fl.  1  S-2  in.  across,  blue,  rarely 
pale  or  white  ;  sepals  IS  in.  Ion?,  half  as  broad,  acute  ; 
petal-limb  half  as  long  as  sepals,  often  white  ;  spur 
stout,  incurved,  same  length  as  the  limb  ;  head  cf  sta- 
mens not  protruding :  follicles  pubescent,  1  In.  long  ; 
style  much  shorter.  May-June.  Swltxerland.  L.B.C. 
7  :  657.  (in. 9:  17. 

17.  glandulOsa,  Fisch.   Fig.  127.  Stem  1-1 S  ft.  high. 


more,  the  spahilate  petals  a  little  shorter,  about  equal- 
ing the  bead  of  stamens  ;  spur  with  a  narrow  orifice,  4 
in.  long  or  more,  always  hanging.  Distinguished  from 
A  .  chryianiha  by  its  longer  spur  with  contracted  orifice, 
by  the  narrow  petals,  and  by  the  late  season  of  flower- 
ing, hate  Julv  to  Oct.  1.  Ravines  .S.W.Texas  Into  Mex. 
O.F.  1 :  31,  — Tbe  seed  must  be  obtained  from  wild  plants, 
as  those  cult,  usually  fail  to  produce  seed  :  hence  not 


Sepals  m-m « 

S}-,S  til.  in  dian 
Spurs  I 
James 
&  Am 


B. 

15.  catrtlea, 

trdntha.  Hook 


r  ertn  t  In.  long  :  expanded  fit. 
.,-  stamens  not  protruding, 
ng  and  not  incurrtd . 
{A.   leptorfras,  Nutt.    A.  mn- 
).  Stem  1-1 S  ft.,  finely  pubescent 


sPs,  whitish! 


Iff. 


•nntig  several  1 
hasal-lvs.  with 
on  secondary  stalks  :  Us.  2  in. 
variously  tinted  wilfi  light  blue  and  yellow;  sepals  often 
blue,  oblong,  obtuse,  twice  as  long  as  tbe  petal-limb  ; 
spurs  long,  slender,  knobbed  at  tbe  end.  rather  straight, 
but  curving  outward  ;  bead  of  stamens  equaling  the 
petals  :  follicles  pubescent,  1  In.  long  ;  style  \  in.  Apr. 
-July.  Ixiwpr  mt.  regions,  Montana  to  N.  Mex.  H.M. 
4407.  On.  16:198.  Mn.6:61.  Vick'a  1 :  33  f.  4.  H.M. 
5477.  F.S.5:531.  Var.  alba,  Hort.  Fls.  of  same  *Ue  but 
entirely  white.  Int.  1883.  Var  hybrid*.  Hort.  Sepals 
aome  shade  of  blue  or  pink,  or  mixed,  and  petals  nearly 


glandular  pubescent  In  the  upper  half,  1-3  fid. 
petioles  of  I 


root-lvs.  1-2  In.  long,  each  with  3  distinct 
divisions;  1ft. -segments  narrow  and  deep;  st.-lvs.  few, 
bract-like  :  fls.  large,  nodding  ;  sepals  bright  lilac-blue, 
ovate,  acute,  about  IS  in.  long  and  half  as  broad;  petal- 
limb  name  color,  but  tipped  and  bordered  with  creamy 
white,  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  sepals,  very  broad  ; 
spur  very  short,  S  in.,  stout,  much  incurved  ;  stamens 
not  protruding  :  follicles  1  In.  long,  6-10  In  number, 
densely  hairv,  with  short,  falcate  style.  Allied  to  A  .  al- 
pina,  but  a  taller  plant,  with  shorter  spurs,  larger  fls., 
and  a  greater  number  of  follicles.  May-June.  Altai 
Mts.  of  Siberia.  B.  5:  219.  F.W.  1871 :  353.  Gn.  15:  174  ; 
45,  p.  193.  Ot.  289  f.  l.-One  of  the  handsomest. 

Var.  jucunda,  Fisch.  &  Lall.  Fls.  rather  smaller  than 
In  the  type  ;  petal-limb  white,  more  truncate  at  the  tip  ; 
stamens  as  long  as  limb.  B.R.  33:  19.  F.S.  5:  535. -A 
fine  variety,  with  some  tendency  to  double. 

18.  MHtt,  Hort.  A  recorded  hybrid  of  A.glandu- 
Inta  X  -4.  vulgaris,  var.  IHympira.  Fls.  very  large  and 
beautiful.  It  very  much  resembles  the  latter  in  form  of 
sepals  and  petals,  and  the  former  in  shape  of  spurs  and 
coloration.  May-June.  Int.  1891.  Gn.  34:670. 

19.  caryophylloldea  Is  a  garden  name  given  to  some 
r  mixed  forms,  with  a  great  variety  of  colors.  Spe- 

1  to  be  well  fixed. 

K.  C.  Davis. 
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(Arabia).  Crueifera.  Rock-ckkks.  Small 
perennial  or  annual  herbs,  with  white  or  purple  As., 
grown  mostly  in  rock  work.  His.  mostly  in  terminal 
spikea  or  racemes,  small,  but  often  many,  or  appearing 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time  :  slliques  long,  linear, 
flat :  stigma  2-lobed.  In  temperate  regions,  several  na- 
tive to  this  country.  Usually  prop,  by  division  ;  also 
by  seeds  and  cutting*.  Hardy,  requiring  plenty  of  sun, 
"  thriving  even  in  poor  soil.  The  following  four 
are  perennials: 


A.  Fit.  purple  or  rote. 

murilis,  Bertol.  (A.  rdtea,  DC.).  A  foot  high,  with  a 
rather  dense  raceme  of  pretty  Ms. :  Ivs.  oblong,  sessile 
((he  radical  ones  with  a  Inn  if.  narrow  base),  prominently 
and  distantly  blunt-toothed,  sparsely  pubescent.  Spring 
and  summer.  Italy.  B.M.  3246. 

XX.  Fit.  white. 

serpyllildlia,  Vlll.  (A.  nivalis.  Qo»».).  Tufted,  2-6 In.: 
radical  lvs.  entire  or  few-toothed,  the  st.  lvs.  small  and 
sessile,  not  clasping  :  fls.  In  a  short  cluster,  the  calyx  as 
long  aa  the  peduncle,  the  limb  of  the  petals  linear- 
oblong  and  erect.  Eu. 

slbida,  Stev.  {A.  Caucdtiea,  Willd.).  A  few  Inches 
high,  pubescent :  lower  lvs.  narrow  at  the  base,  the  up- 

fls.  in  a  loose  raceme,  the  calyx  shorter  than  the  pedicel, 
the  petal -limb  oval  and  obtuse.  Eu.  B.M.  2040.  Also  a 
variegated  var.  i  lit.  45: 108). -Blooms early,  is  fragrant, 
and  is  well  adapted  for  rockwork  and  edgings,  and  for 
covering  steep  banks. 

alpla*.  Linn.  Fls.  smaller  than  in  the  last,  plant  only 
slightly  pubescentand  hairy :  Ivs.  somewhat  clasping  but 
not  auriculate,  small-toothed  nearly  or  quite  the  entire 
length, thecaulineonei  pointed.  Eu.  B.M. 226.  — Blooms 
very  early,  and  is  one  of  the  best  rock  plants.  There  Is 
*  form  (s 


,  Ot.  44:203);  also  a  va- 


.  Srop.  Fls.  rose  varring  to  white :  Ivs.  plnnstlfld, 
the  st,  deep-toothed.  Eu.— A.  btepharAphylla.  Hook. 
*  Am.  Fl».  large,  rose-purple  :  Ivs.  sharp-toothed,  sessile  or 
clasping,  the  margins  hsiry.  Calif.  B.M.  «W7.-A.  litcida. 
Linn.  f.  Fls.  white:  lvs.  shining, ohovate,  rlaspliut.  There  Is  a 
variegated  form.  Eu.  —  A .  mr-Uit,  Stev.  Fls.  white  :  Ivs.  pubes- 
cent,  large-toothed,  the  lower  ones  rounded  and  long-st*lke<!, 
Eu.— A  peirita.  Lsm.  Fls.  white:  Ivs.  toothed,  the  radical 
one*  often  parted,  the  St.  lvs.  oblong-linear.  En— it.  jrtreox, 
Wald.  it  kit.— A.  proeurrens. — A .  proeurrent,  Wsld.  &  Kit. 
Fl»  white  :  lvs.  dilate,  those  on  the  st.  entire  and  sessile,  the 
rs  stalked  :  stolonlferous.  A  variegated  var.  Eu.— .4. 
a.  R.  Br.  Annual,  hairy  I  lis.  large,  purple :  Ivs.  i 


L.  H.  B. 


C.    See  Aroidea*. 


ARACIIIS  (Greek,  without  a  rachit).  Legumindt*. 
PcAStT.  Goober.  Sometimes  grown  in  the  economic 
house  of  botanical  gardens.  The  genus  has  seven  spe- 
cies, of  which  six  are  Brazilian.  Fls.  5-7.  yellow,  in 
a  dense,  axillary,  sessile  spike.  As  a  hothouse  annual, 
the  seeds  of  the  Goober  may  be  sown  In  heat,  and  the 
plants  pot  tod  in  sandy  loam.  For  outdoor  culture,  seo 
Ptanut,  by  which  name  the  plant  la  commonly  known. 

hypoguta.  Linn.   One  ft.  or  less  high  :  Ivs.  abruptly 

and  no  tendril.  Mn. 


?! 


105.  Procumbent. 


ARALIA.  Including  Dimorphdnthut  (derivn 
acurel.  A  raliAeeo?.  Ferennial  herbs  or  shrubs  :  Ivs.  al- 
ternate, deciduous,  large,  decompound  :  fls.  small, 
whitish,  in  umbels,  usually  forming  largo  panicles  ; 
petals  and  stamens  5:  l>erry,  orrather  drupe,  2-5-seeded, 
black  or  dark  purple,  globular,  small.  Some  of  the 
Aralias  are  hardy  outdoor  deciduous  herbs  and  bushes; 
others  arc  fine  stove  plants,  botanically  unlike  the  true 
Aralias  as  defined  above.  a  i .r i.i.i  >  Rehdek. 

There  are  about  35  kinds  of  tender  Aralias  in  cult. 
Some  of  them  are  of  robust  growth,  and  make  handsome 
specimens  for  greenhouse  and  hothouse  decoration  when 
grown  to  a  height  of  10  or  12  ft.;  others  of  more  deli- 
cate and  slender  growth,  auch  aa  A.  Chabrieri  (really 


an  Elawdendron),  A.  eoncinna  (see  Dtlarbrea),  A.elt- 
gantittima  and  A.  Vtitehii,  vnr.  graciliima,  are  most 
beautiful  a*  smaller  plants,  aay  from  1-3  ft.  in  height. 
These  small  plants  are  very  beautiful  aa  table  pieces, 
and  are  not  surpassed  in  delicate  grace  and  symmetry 
by  any  plants;  A.  Vtitehii,  Tar.  graciliima,  is  one  of  the 
Tery  finest  of  the  dwarfer-growlng  kinds.  The  more 
robust  sorts  are  usually  prop,  by  cuttings,  in  the  usual 
manner,  or  by  root  cuttings,  as  Bouvardiaa  are.  The 
more  delicate  varieties,  as  A.  Chabrieri,  elegantittima . 
etc.,  do  best  when  grafted  on  stronger-growing  varie- 
ties, like  .1.  Ouilfoylei,  A.  reticulata  (which  is  an  Oreo- 
panax),  etc.  The  slender-growing  sorts  require  light, 
rich  soil,  made  of  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam  and  peat  or 
leaf-mold.  Tbey  require  plenty  of  water  and  a  moist 
atmosphere.  They  are  much  subject  to  attacks  of  scale, 
which  may  be  removed  or  prevented  by  frequent  care- 
ful sponging  with  a  weak  solution  of  seal-oil 
tree  oil,  or  other  like  Insecticide. 

Cult,  by  Robert  (  mn.. 
The  glasshouse  species  are  much  confused,  largely 


names  before  the  fls.  and  frs.  are  known.  8ee  Acantho- 
pamtx  for  A .  Maiimowictii,  pentaphylla,  and  rieinito- 
Ha;  Dtlarbrea  for  A.  eoncinna  and  A.  tptetabilit  ; 
Kltrodendron  for  A.  Chabrierii ;  Fattia  for  A.  Ja- 
pouiea,  papyri/era,  and  Sieboldii ;  Oreopanax  for  A. 
reticulata;  Polytciat  for  A.  latifolia  ;  Hciadophyllum 
for  A.  Amboinente.  Other  related  genera  are  Hepta- 
plturum,  Monopanax,  Oreopanax,  l'anax,  Faeudopansx. 

A.  Tender  evergreen  Araliat,  grown  only  under  alas*. 
(By  tome  rtganlrd  at  belonging  to  other  genera.) 
8.  Lrt.  digitatt. 

Kerchoveina.  Hort.  Lvs.  tha  shape  of  a  Riclnus,  the 
7-11  leaflet  s  elliptic-lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  with 
undulate  and  serrate  margins  and  a  pale  midrib.  S. 
Sea  Islands.  Certificated  in  Eng.  in  1881  (On.  19,  p. 
457).  R.H.  1891,  p.  225.  — Slender-stemmed,  of  beautiful 
habit. 

Veitchii,  Hort.  Leaflets  9-11,  very  narrow  or  almost 
filiform,  undulate,  shining  green  above  and  red  beneath. 
New  Caledonia.  — One  of  the  best  and  handsomest  spe- 
cies. Var.  graciliima,  Hort.  tA.gracit\ua.  Linden,  R.H. 
1867,  p.  38).  Leaflets 
still  narrower,  with  a 
white  rib.  R.H.  ISM, 
p.  226.  On.  39,  p.  608. 
Very  desirable.  Origi- 
nally described  as  A. 
graeilina  (thin-lined), 

mistaken  for  gracil- 
iima (very  graceful). 
elegantissima,  Veitch . 
Feti-des  mottled  with 
white:  leaflets 7-11, fil- 
iform and  pendulous. 
New  Hebrides.—  Ex- 
cellent. 

leptophyila,  Hort. 
Slender  plant :  leaflets 
Aliform  and  drooping, 
broadened  at  the  extremities,  deep  green.  Australasia. 

Regtna.  Hort.  Graceful  :  petioles  olive,  pink  and 
brown  :  Ifts.  drooping,  roundish.  New  Hebrides. 

an.  Lrt.  pinnate. 

OuilIoylel,Cogn.&  March.  Fig.128.  Leaflets  3-7  (digi- 
tate like),  ovate  or  oblong.  Irregularly  cut  on  the  edges 
or  obscurely  lobed,  white-margined  and  sometimes  gray- 
splashed  :  st.  spotted,  erect.  New  Hebrides.  -  Rapid 
grower,  showy,  and  good  for  pots. 

monStroM,  Hort.  Leaflets  3-7,  ovate-acute,  deeply  and 
often  oddly  cut,  broadly  white-margined,  also  gray- 
spotted  :  Ivs.  drooping.  S.  Sea  Isi.  R.H.  1891,  p.  225. 
Gn.  39,  p.  565. 

filiclfolia,  Moore.  Stem  erect,  purplish,  white-spotted : 
Ivs.  fern-like  (whence  the  name);  leaflets  3-7  pairs, 
lance-oblong  and  acuminate,  long,  deeply  notch-toothed. 
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deep  green  and  purple  ribbed.  Polynesia.  l.H.  23:240. 
R.H.  1891,  p.  221.  On.  39,  p.  505.  A.O.  19:  374. -One 
of  the  best. 

.1.  Chmbriiri.  Hnrt.t  nee  EUeodendron.— A.  crattifblia.  So- 
land  :  l'urnilopjinnx  —  A  Idngipe*.  Hon.  Lvs.  digitate,  iho 
Ifts,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  wavy.  N  Austral  —  A.  ni- 
bin*,  llort.  "  A  thcophrasta-like  plant,  with closely packed, told 
filling",  the  lv«.  oblong  obovate-acumiuate,  undulate  at  the 
mirgins Once  offered  by  Saul.— J .  IJty&na,  Hort.  Like  A. 
leptophyll*.  but  leaflet  *  deeply  blfld,  and  nervea  and  vein* 
brown.  S.  S  Ul—A.  querei/olio.  Hort.  leaflet.  It,  sinuate  :  lvs. 
opposite.  New  Itritaln.— .1.  rotunda.  Hort.  l*-af  of  a  single 
orbicular-cordate leaflet  or  sometimes  3-foliolate.  white-toothed. 
Polynesia.  — .1.  tpeetitbili*.  Hort.— A.  fllieifoiia  —  A.  iplrndidl*- 
Mima.  Hort.  Lvs.  pinnate,  the  leaflet*  shiny  green.  New  Cale- 
donia— A.  ternata.  Hort.  Lv».  opposite,  ternate  or  Slobed. 
the  leaflets  oblong-lanceolate  sml  sinuate  —  A.  Virtdrur,  Hort. 
See  Panax.  Some  of  the  above  probably  belong  to  Oreopanax 
and  other  genera.  I    II  B 

aa.  Hardy  or  true.  Araliat. 
B.  Prickly  shrub*  or  rarely  Imr  trees  .-  Irs,  bipinnate, 

i-f  ft.  lung:  umbel*  numrrous,  in  a  large,  broad, 

compound  panicle;  tlylei  distinct. 
spinusn.  Linn.  anuelica  Tree.  HERcrt.Es'  Club. 
Devil's  Walkinosth'k.  Stems  very  prickly,  40  ft. 
high  :  lvs.  1^-2  S  ft.  long,  usually  prickly  above  ;  IfU. 
ovate,  serrate,  2-3 S  In.  long,  glaucous  and  nearly 
glabrous  beneath,  mostly  distinctly  petiolcd;  veins  curv- 
i ii w  upward  before  the  margin.  Aug-.  S.  states  north  to 
Term.  S.S.  5:211.  On.  50.  p.  K6.  — The  stout,  armed 
stems,  the  large  Ivs.,  and  the  enormous  clusters  of  fls. 
give  this  species  a  very  distinct  subtropical  appearance. 
Not  quite  hardy  north. 

Chinensis,  Linn.  (A.  Japinica,  ITort.  A.  Maud- 
» A  linen,  Hort.).  Chinese  Anuelica  Trek.  Stems  less 
prickly,  40  ft. :  lv*.2-t  ft.  long,  usually  without  prickles; 
Ifts.  ovate  or  broad  ovate,  coarsely  serrate  or  den- 
tate, usually  pubescent  beneath,  nearly  sessile.  3S-6  in. 
long;  veins  dividing  before  the  margin  and  ending  In 
the  points  of  the  teeth.  Aug.,  Sept.  China,  Japan.  — In 
general  appearance  very  much  like  the  former  species, 
but  hardier.  Nearly  hardy  north.  Grows  well  also  in . 
somewhat  dry,  rocky  or  clayey  soil.  Var.  data,  Dipp. 
(Dimorphdntkut  elAtu*.  Mlq.l.  St.  with  few  prickles  : 
Ifts.  pubescent  beneath.  The  hardiest  and  most  com- 
mon form  In  cult.  Var.  canescens,  Dipp.  ( .1 .  can/teen* , 
8ieb.  A  Zuec).  Lvs.  often  prickly  above;  lfts.  gla- 
brous beneath,  except  on  the  veins,  dark  green  above 
More  tender.    Var.  Mandahurica,  Render  {Oimorphdn- 


thus  M  n,  i.urieui,  Maxim.).  St.  prickly  :  lfts.  pu- 
bescent only  on  the  veins  beneath,  more  sharply  and 
densely  serrate  than  the  foregoing  var.,  and  hardier. 
There  is  also  a  form  with  variegated  lvs.  (I.H.  33:609). 

UB.   f'Nfirmrrf  herb*  :  style*  united  at  the  bate. 

c.   Umbel*  numemut,  in  elongated  puberulou*  pani- 
cles :  3-10  ft.  high. 

racemosa. Linn.  Spikenard.  Height 3-6 ft.:  glabrous, 
or  slightlv  pubescent  :  lvs.  quinately  or  ternately  de- 
compound ;  leaflets  cordate,  roundish  ovate,  doubly  and 
sharply  serrate,  acuminate,  usually  glabrous  beneath, 
2-ti  in.  long  :  fls.  greenish  white.  July,  Aug.  E.  N. 
Amer.  west  to  Minn,  and  Mo.  U.B.  2:  506. 

Calilbrnica,  Wats.  Height  8-10  ft.:  resembles  the 
preceding  :  Ifts.  cordate,  ovate  or  oblong-ovate, 
shortly  acuminate,  simply  or  doubly  serrate  :  panicle 
loose  ;  umbels  fewer,  larger,  and  with  more  numerous 
rays.  Calif. 

cordata,  Thunb.  (A. /dull*.  Sieb.  A-  Zucc).  Height 
4-8  ft.:  lvs.  ternately  or  quinately  deeompouud,  pinna? 
sometimes  with  7  Ifts.;  Ifts.  cordate  or  rounded  at  the 
base,  ovate  or  oblong  ovate,  abruptly 
equally  serrate,  pubescent  on  the  veins 

in.  long.  Japan.  Ot.  13  :  432  as  A  .  .„•••/,  .• .  i 

linen***.  R.H.  I  AM,  p.  55.  A.O.  1892,  pp.  G,  7. 

Cacaeramca,  Decne.  (A.  Cathmeriana,  Hort.  Saul 
1891.  A  macrophylla,  Ltudl.).  Height  5-8  ft.  :  lvs. 
quinately  compound,  pinna?  often  with  5-9  leaflets;  leaf- 
lets usually  rounded  at  the  base,  oblong-ovate,  doubly 
serrate,  glabrous  or  bristly  on  the  veins  beneath,  i-6  In. 
long.  Himalaya*. 

cc.   Umbel*  *everal  or  fete  on  slender  peduncle*; 
pedicel*  glabrous:  J-J  ft.  high. 

Unlit,  Vent.  Bristly Sarsaparilla.  Wild  Elder. 
Height  1-3  ft.,  usually  with  short,  woody  stem,  bristly: 
Ivs.  blplnnate ;  lfts.  ovate  or  oval,  rounded  or  nar- 
rowed at  the  base,  acute,  sharply  and  irregularly  ser- 
rate, 1-3  in.  long  :  umbels  3  or  more  in  a  loose  corymb; 
fls.  white.  June,  Julv.  From  Newfoundland  to  N.  Caro- 
lina, west  to  Minn,  and  Ind.  B.M.  1085.  L.B.C.  14:1306. 

nodie&tdii,  Linn.  Wild  Sarsaparilla.  8  maul 
Spikenard.  Stemless  or  nearly  so  :  usually  1  leaf,  1  ft. 
high,  with  3  quinately  pinnate  divisions  ;  lfts.  oval  or 
rounded  or  narrowed  at  the  base,  acuminate, 
finely  serrate,  2-5  In.  long :  umbels  2  or  3  ;  fls.  greenish. 

May,  June.  Newfoundland 
to  N.  Carolina,  west  to  Mo. 
B.B.  2:506. 

A.  quinavefilia,  Decne.  * 
Planch.— Panax  quinqnefolium, 
— A.  'rifblia.  Decne.  *  Pla  " 
—  Panax  tiifolium.  (See 
Oinieng.) 

Alfred 


119.  Unsymmetrlcal  Araucaxia  grown  Irom  a  side  shoot. 


AEAUCABIA  (Chilian 
name).      Conifrrtr,  tribe 
A  rnue&rirct.  About  15  spe- 
cies of  S.  Amer.  and  the 
Australian  region,  grown  for 
their  striking  symmetrical 
habit  and  interesting  ever- 
green foliage.  In  the  S.  some 
species  will  thrive  in  the 
open,  where  the  eliuinte  is  not  too  dry,  bnt  In  the  N.  all 
.-<re  grown  under  gin**  only.    Lvs.  stiff,  sharp-pointed, 
crowded:  cones  globular  or  oblong,  terminal,  bard  and 

«<n.ily.  of  ,«..me  *|t  ie*  several  inches  in  diameter. 

Moat  of  the  species  become  gigantic  forest  trees  in  their 
native  hnunt«.  As  her*  l  rested,  the  genus  includes  Co- 
lumbea  and  Km/act* ,  l,  jr.  B. 

There  are  some  15  Arauearias  in  cultivation.  Most  of 
(bene,  however,  are  pm»  n  in  limited  numbers  in  private 
and  botanical  collections.  The  kinds  moat  popular  in 
tlii*  country  are  A.etcelsa  and  its  varieties  glnuen  and 
rnbtifl'i  eo'mpnctn.  Of  A.  excclsa,  probably  250,000 
ilimt!)  in  .'i  inch  and  i'i  im-h  pots  are  annually  sold  in  tho 
B.  These  are  nearly  all  imported  in  ft  young  state 
from  Ghent,  Belgium,  where  the  propagation  and  , 
ing  of  them  is  made  the  leading  specialty  at  many  l 
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series,  of  which  there  are  orcr  700  In  that  one  city.  The 
trade  of  the  world  ha*  been  supplied  for  many  years 
from  Ghent.  Some  of  the  large  English  growers  hare 


to  prow  them  in  considerable  quantities  In  the 
past  five  years,  but  it  is  likely  that  Uhent  will  bo  the 
main  source  of  supply  for  many  years  to  come.  A  few 
are  now  propagated  in  this  country,  and  as  they  grow 
easily  here,  it  is  likely  that  the  number  will  lie,  largely 
increased  in  the  near  future,  the  high  price  of  labor 
being  the  greatest  drawback.  The  Araucaria  Is  the 
most  elegant  and  symmetrical  evergreen  in  cultivation, 
and  for  this  reason  is  very  popular  as  an  ornamental 
plant  for  home  decoration.  It  is  particularly  popular  at 
Christmas  time,  and  is  then  sold  in  great  quantities. 
Araucarias  are  propagated  from  seed  and  from  cuttings; 
the  latter  make  the  most  compact  and  handsome  speci- 
mens. To  make  symmetrical  specimens,  take  cut- 
tings from  the  leading  shoots  (see  Pig.  129).  If  used 
as  honse  plant*,  thev  thrive  liest  In  a  cool  room,  where 
the  temperature  is  not  over  00°  at  night,  and  they 
should  be  placed  near  the  light.  In  summer  they 
grow  best  if  protected  by  n  shading  of  light  laths, 
placed  about  an  Inch  apart,  which  will  admit  air  and 
at  the  same  time  break  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays. 
They  do  well  in  any  good  potting  compost,  and  should 
be  shifted  about  once  a  year  (in  the  spring)  into  larger 
pots.  The  cuttings  should  be  planted  in  light 
compoot  or  sand  in  the  fall  or  during  the  winter 
in  a  cool  greenhouse,  with  moderate  bottom 
heat,  and  will  root  in  about  8  or  10  weeks,  after 
which  they  may  be  potted  into  small  pots.  In 
addition  to  .-1.  trrelta  and  its  variations,  the 
following  attractive  species  are  grown  in  small  quanti- 
ties :  A.  Bidirillii,  which,  being  of  a  tough  and  hardy 
nature,  does  remarkably  well  as  a  room  plant,  and  it  is 
bardv  in  Florida  and  many  of  the  most  southern  states; 
A.  Ooldirana,  a  very  distinct  and  handsome  form, 
rather  scarce  at  present;  A.  elegant  (a  form  of  A. 
Braiilianii).  an  elegant  form  of  dwarf  and  exceedingly 
graceful  habit,  and  a  most  beautiful  table  plant. 

Cult,  by  Robert  Craiii. 

a.  Lr*.  (or  motto!  them)  awllike. 
exc«lsa,  R.  Br.  Norfolk  Island  Pine.  Pigs.  130. 
131,  132.  Plant  light  green  :  branches  frondose,  the  Iva. 
curved  and  sharp-pointed,  rather  soft,  and  densely 
placet!  on  the  horizontal  or  drooping  branchlets.  Nor- 
folk Isl.  P.H.  2:  411. -The  commonest  species  in  this 
country,  being  much  grown  as  small  pot  specimens.  A 
blue-green  form  is  cult,  as  A .  glabra.  There  Is  also  a 
strong-growing,  large  variety,  with  very  deep  green  fo- 


sym 
nding 


liage  (A.  rob&tta).  In  its  native  wilds  the  tree  reaches 
a  height  of  over  200  ft.  and  a  diameter  of  even  9  or  10 
ft.  The  solid,  globular  cones  are  4  or  5  in.  in  dlam. 
F.S.22:2:t04-5.-An  excellent  hou 
well  in  a  cool  room  near  a  window.  In  I 
be  used  on  the  veranda,  but  must  be  i 

Cunninghami,  Sweet.  Plants  less  format 
metrical  than  A  .  rxrrha,  the  upper  branches 
and  the  lower  horizontal  :  Irs.  stiff  and  very  shnrp- 
pointed,  straight  or  nearly  so.  There  is  also  a  glaucous 
form  (A.  glabra);  also  a  weeping  form.  Austral., 
where  it  reaches  a  height  of  200  ft.,  yielding  valuable 
timber  and  resin.  Locally  known  as  Hoop  Pine,  More- 
ton  Bay  Pine,  Colonial  Pine,  Coorong,  Cumburtu, 
Coonam. 

Cookii,  R.  Br.  (A.  eotumnarit.  Hook.).  Branches  dis- 
posed as  in  .4 .  errrliu ,  but  tree  tending  to  shed  the  lower 
ones  :  young  Ivs.  alternate  and  rather  distant,  broad 
and  slightly  decurrent  at  base,  slightly  curved,  mu- 
cronate ;  adult  Ivs.  densely  imbricated,  short  and 
ovate,  obtuse  ;  cones  3-4  in.  in  diam.  and  somewhat 
longer.  New  Cnledonia,  where  it  reaches  a  height  of  200 
ft.,  making  very  straight  and  Imposing  shafts.  B.M. 
4035.  A. P.  12:  559. -Named  for  Captain  Cook. 

aa.  Lr*.  broader,  utually  plane  and  imbricated. 

Bulei,  Muell.  Leafy  branchlets  very  long  :  Ivs.  oval- 
elliptic,  imbricated,  plane  or  lightly  concave,  arched  to- 
wards the  branch,  nearly  or  quite  obtuse,  with  a  promi- 
nent dorsal  nerve.  Variable  at  different  ages.  When 
young,  the  branches  are  often  drooping  and  the  Ivs. 
compressed  and  obscurely  4-angled  and  nearly  or  quite 
subulate  (var.  potgmorpha,  R.H.  1806,  p.  350.  There  Is 
a  var.  eompaeta ).  New  Caledonia.  Reaching  50  ft.  In 
height.  R.H.  I860,  p.  392,  and  plate.  I.H.  22:204.  The 
figure  in  U.C.  1861 :  868.  is  A .  Mutlltri,  Brongn.  &  Oris., 
a  broader-leaved  species. 

Goldicana.  Hort.  Like  A.  Ruiti,  and  perhaps  a  form 
of  It  :  Ivs.  in  whorls,  dark  green,  variable  :  branches 
drooping. 

BidwiUii,  Hook.  Fig.  133.  Rather  narrow  in  growth, 
especially  with  age,  the  branches  simple  :  Ivs.  In  two 
rows,  lance-ovate  and  very  sharp-pointed,  thick,  firm 
and  shining.    Austral.,  where  it  attains  a  height  of 


131.  Araucaria  excelaa. 
A  ragged  plant,  grown  with  lii«afflrleut  room  sod  attention. 
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150  ft.,  and  Is  known  as  Bunga-bunga.  R.H.  1897,  p. 
600.  O.C.  III.  15:  46A.  showing  the  plneapplellke  cone. 
—One  of  the  best  and  handsomest  species  for  pot  cul- 


(Gn.  33,  p.  320),  have  red  flu.  —  Very  beautiful  In  autumn, 
when  the  tree  bears  its  large,  scarlet  fruits  and  at  the 
same  time  its  white  or  rosy  fls. 


Braxiliana,  A.  Rich.  Branches  verticil  I  ate,  somewhat 
Inclined,  raised  at  the 


to  disappear  below 
as  the  plant  grows : 
Ivs.  alternate,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  somewhat 
decurrent,  much  atten- 
uated and  very  sharp- 
pointed,  deep  green, 
loosely  Imbricated  : 
cone  large  and  nearly 
globular.  8.  Braz.. 
reaching  a  height  of 
100  ft.  F.8.  21 :  2202. 
A.  4Ugnnt,  Hort.,  Is 
a  form  with  very 
numerous  branches 
and     more  crowded 


(XX). 


and  often  glaucous 
Ivs.  Var.  Jtidolfidna, 
Gord.,  is  a  more  robust 
form,  with  larger  and 
longer  Ivs. 

imbrictta,  Pav. 
Monkey  Puzzle. 
Branches  generally  in 
&'s,  at  first  horizontal, 
with  upward-curving 
(sometimes  downward  • 
curving)  tips,  but  fi- 
nally becoming  much 
deflexed,  the  If. -shin- 
gled branchlets  In  opposite  pairs  :  Ivs.  imbricated  and 
persisting,  even  on  the  trunk,  ovate-lanceolate,  very 
stiff  and  leather}'  and  sharp-pointed,  an  inch  long  and 
half  as  wide,  bright  green  on  both  sides  :  cone  6-8 
in.  in  dlam.  Western  slope  of  the  Andes  in  Chile, 
reaching  a  height  of  100  ft.  F.  8.  15:  1577-80.  R.H. 
1893,  p.  153;  1897,  pp.271,  319.  Qt.  44:115.  O.C.  III. 
21:  288  ;  24:  154.-Har.ly  in  the  8.  This  Is  the  species 
which  is  grown  In  the  open  in  England  and  Ireland. 
When  25  or  30  ft.  high  it  begins  to  got  ragged. 

L.  H.  B. 

ARBORICULTURE.  The  culture  of  trees.  It  Is  a 
generic  term,  covering  the  whole  subject  of  the  plant- 
ing and  care  of  trees.  More  specific  terms  are  eyhieul- 
furs,  the  planting  of  woods  ;  orrA(jrd-rti//iir,,  the  plant- 
ing of  orchards  or  fruit  trees. 

ARBUTU8  (ancient  Latin  name).  KricActa.  Trees  or 
shrubs  :  branches  smooth  and  usually  red  :  Ivs.  ever- 
green, alternate,  petiolate  :  fls.  monopetalous,  ovate  or 
globular,  white  to  red,  about  hiin.  long,  in  terminal 
panicles  :  fr.  a  globose,  many-seeded  lu  rry,  granulose 
outside,  mostly  edible.  About  10  species  in  W.  N.  Amer.. 
Mediterranean  reg.,  W.  Eu.,  Canary  Isl.  Ornamental 
trees,  with  usually  smooth  red  bark  and  lustrous  ever- 
green foliage,  of  great  decorative  value  for  parks  and 
gardens  in  warm-temperate  regions;  especially  beautiful 
when  adorned  with  the  clusters  of  white  fls.  or  bright 
red  berries.  They  grow  best  In  well-drained  soil  In  some- 
what sheltered  positions  not  exposed  to  dry  winds.  Very 
handsome  greenhouse  shrubs,  thriving  well  In  a  sandy 
compost  of  peat  and  leaf  soil  or  light  loam.  Prop,  by 
aeeds  sown  in  early  spring  or  in  fall,  or  by  cuttings  from 
mature  wood  in  fall,  placed  in  sandy  peat  soil  under 
glass;  they  root  but  slowly.  Increased  also  by  budding 
or  grafting,  usually  veneer-grafting,  if  seedlings  of  one 
of  the  species  can  be  had  for  stock.  Layers  usually 
take  two  years  to  root. 

A.  Panicle*  thort,  nodding  :  Iv*.  ueually  serrate. 

Unedo,  Linn.  Strawberry  Tree.  From  8-1."  ft.: 
Ivs.  cuneate,  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  2-3  in.  long, 
glabrous,  green  benenth  :  fls.  white  or  red,  ovate  :  fr. 
scarlet,  warty,  %in.  broad.  Sept. -Dec.  8.  Eu.,  Ireland. 
L.B.C.  2:123.  Var.  integerrima.  Sims.  Lvs.  entire. 
B.M.  2319.  Var.  rtbra,  Ait.,  and  var.  Croomi,  Hort 


aa.  Panicles  erect:  lvs.  usually  entire. 

Meaiitti,  Purab.  Madron  a.  Occasionally  100  ft.  high : 
trunk  with  dark  reddish  brown  bark  :  lvs.  rounded  or 
slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  oval  or  oblong,  3-1  in.  long, 
glabrous,  glaucous  beneath  :  fls.  white,  in  5-6  in.  long 
panicles  :  fr.  bright  orange-red,  Sin.  long.  Spring. 
W.  Ni  Amer.  B.R.  21:1753,  aa  A.  prdoitw,  Dougl. 
8.8.5:231.  P.M.  2:  147.  O.F.  3:515  ;  5,  151.  Mn.3:85. 

—  The  hardiest  and  probably  the  handsomest  species 
of  the  genus  ;  It  stands  many  degrees  of  frost. 

Arizonica,  8arg.  (A.  Xalaptnsis,  var.  Arisiniea, 
Gray).  Tree,  40-50  ft.:  trunk  with  light  gray  or  nearly 
white  bark  :  Ivs.  usually  cuneate  at  the  base,  oblong- 
lanceolate,  1  "a-3  in.  long,  glabrous,  pale  beneath  :  fls. 
white,  In  loose,  broad  panicles  2-3  in.  long  :  fr.  globose 
or  oblong,  dark  orange-red.  Spring.  Ariz.  O.F.  4 :  318. 
8.8.  5: 233.  — The  contrast  between  the  white  bark  of  the 
trunk,  the  red  branches,  and  the  pale  green  foliage 
makes  a  very  pleasant  effect  :  fr.  and  fls.  are  also  very 
decorative. 

A.  Andraekne.  Linn.  From  10-30  ft.:  lvs.  oval -oblong,  usu- 
ally entire,  yellowinh  green  beneath -.  tl».  yellowiab  white:  fr. 
bright  ml.  tireece.  Orient.  B.M.3U24.  B.R.  lAVi.-A.andratk- 
noldes.  Link  (A.  Andraehne  X  Unedo.  A.  hybrids,  Ker.  A. 
serratlfolia.  Lndd. ) .  Lvs.  serrate :  panicles  drooping  s  fls. 
white.  B.R.  H:«1B.  L  B  C.«;5H0  —  A .  Canadensis.  Lindl.  Height 
10-30  ft. :  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate,  serrate,  glaucous  beneath  : 
panicles  erect :  fls.  greenish  white.  Canary  Isl.  B.M.  1577.— 
A.  densifldra,  HBK.  Height  30  ft.:  Ivs.  oblong  or  ovate,  ser- 
rate, downy  beneath  :  lis.  white.  Hex.— .t.  kybrida,  Ker.  —  A. 
arachnoidal  —  A.  laurttulia.  Hook.— A.  Menziesl  —  -I  laurili- 
Ita,  Lindl.— A.  Xalapetisls.— A.  mdllis.  HBK.  Shrub  or  small 
tree  :  lvs,  oblong,  serrate,  pubescent  beneath  :  fls.  white,  often 
tinged  greenish  red.  Mex.  B.M.  4j05.-A.zn/Asa.  Orah.-Per- 
nettra  pilosa  —A.  prim-ra,  Dougl  — A.  Menziesl.— .1 .  serrate 
lia.  lvodd.,  not  Salisb.— A.  andrachnoides.— A.  Texana,  Buck). 

—  A.  Xalapensis.— .1.  tommUUa,  Pursh.—  Arctostaphyloa  to- 
mentosa.— A.  fra-Vrsi,  Linn.— Arctoataphylo*  t'va  Ursl.— A. 
Xafaj>en«'j.HBK.(A.laurifolta,Lindl.).  Height  10-30 ft,:  lvs. 
oval  or  ovate  lanceolate,  entire  or  erenstely  serrate,  glabrous 
or  downy  beneath  :  lis.  reddish  :  corolla  abruptly  contracted 
above  the  middle.  Mex.,  Tex.  S.S.  5:232.  B.R.  23:07. 

A  U  RED  Rehder. 

ARBUTUS.  TEAILIHG.    See  Xpigcea. 


ARCHANGEXICA  (Greek,  thief  angel,  from  fancied 
medicinal  virtues  I.  fmbrtHtenr.  A  few  strong-smell- 
ing coarse  herbs  closely  allied  to  Angelica,  but  differing 
In  technical  characters  associated  with  the  oil-tubes  in 
the  fruit. 

otticinUit,  Hoffra.  A  European  and  Asian  biennial  or 
perennial,  known  also  as  Angelica  Archangrlica.  Stout 
herb,  with  tvrnately  decomjKiund  lvs.  and  large  umbels 
of  small  fls.  The  stems  and  ribs  of  the  Ivs.  were  once 
blanched  and  eaten,  after  the  manner  of  celery,  and 


Ihey  are  still  used  in  the  making  of  sweetmeats, 
known  In  this  < 
can 


Little 


known  in  this  country,  although  it  is  offered  by  Ameri- 
can dealers.  Its  chief  value  to  us  is  its  large  foliage. 
Seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  fall  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  the 
following  spring. 

ABXHONTOPHCEH I X  | Greek,  majestic  pha-nir).  Pal- 
macrtt,  tribe  Arecnr.  Tall,  spineless  palms,  with  stout, 
solitary,  ringed  caudices  :  lvs.  terminal,  equally  pin- 
natisect  ;  segments  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate  or  bl- 
dentatu  at  the  apex,  the  margins  recurved  at  the  base, 
sparsely  sraly  beneath,  the  mldnerves  rather  promi- 
nent, nerves  slender  ;  raebis  convex  on  the  back,  the 
upper  surface  strongly  keeled  ;  petiole  channelled 
above,  sparsely  tomentose  ;  sheath  long,  cylindrical, 
deeply  Assured  :  spadlccs  short-peduncled,  with  slen- 
der, tlexuose,  glabrous,  pendent  branches  and  branch- 
lets  :  spathes  2,  entire,  lonir,  compressed,  deciduous  : 
bracts  crescent-shaped,  adnnte  to  the  spadix  ;  bractlets 
persistent  ;  fls.  rather  large  :  fr.  small,  globose-elllp- 
soldal.  Species,  2.  Austral.  They  are  beautiful  palms, 
requiring  a  temperate  house.  Prop,  by  seeds.  The 
Srnforthin  Wr./.iss  of  gardeners  belongs  here  (see 
/lyekosperma  for  picture  of  it).    For  cult.,  see  Palm: 
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A.  Leaf  segments  whitish  underntath. 

H.  Wendl.  &  Orude  ( Ptychospirma  Alex- 
andre*, F.  Muell.).  Trunk  70-80  ft.:  Ivs.  several  ft. 
long  ;  rachis  very  brood  and  thick,  glabrous  or  slightly 
scurfy  ;  segments  numerous,  the  longer  ones  IS  ft. 
long,  K-l  in.  broad,  acuminate  and  entire  or  slightly 


18:1916. 


above,  ashy 


Querns 


AA.  Leaf  segments  grttn  on  both  tides. 

Cunninghamil,  H.  Wendl.  &  Drude  {Ptychotpfrma 
Cunninghamii,  H.  Wendl.).  Trunk  and  general  habit 
like  the  preceding,  but  the  segments  acuminate  and 
entire  or  scarcely  notched.  Queensland  and  N.  S.  W. 
B.M.  4961  aa  Seaforthia  elegans.     ^  Q  ^tTB. 

ARCTIUM  (from  Greek  word  for  btar,  probably  al- 
luding to  the  shaggy  bur).  Compbsiln.  BURDOCK.  A 
few  coarse  perennials  or  biennials  of  temperate  Eu.  and 
Asia,  some  of  them  widely  distributed  as  weeds.  Invo- 
lucre globular  and  large,  with  hooked  scales,  becoming 
a  bur  :  receptacle  densely  setose  :  pappus  deciduous,  of 
bristles  :  Ivs.  Urge  and  soft,  whitish  beneath  :  plant  not 
prickly  :  fls.  pinkish,  in  summer. 

Lappa,  Linn.  {Ldppa  major,  Unrtn.).  Common  Bur- 
dock. The  Burdock  is  a  common  and  despised  weed  in 
this  country,  although  It  Is  capable  of  making  an  excel- 
lent foliage  mass  and  screen.  In  Japan  it  la  much  cult, 
for  its  root,  which  has  been  greatly  thickened  and  ame- 
ffording  a  popular  vegetable.  It  is  there 
I  aa  Uobo  (see  Oeorgeson,  A.G.  13,  p.  210). 

ARCT0BTAPHYL08  (Greek,  btar  and  grape).  Erica- 
ea.  Mamzanita.  Shrubs  or  small  trees:  lvs.  alternate, 
evergreen,  usually  entire,  rarely  deciduous  :  flu.  small, 
urceolate,  mostly  white,  tinged  red.  in  terminal,  often 
panicled  racemes,  in  spring  :  fr.  usually  smooth,  a  red 
berry  or  rather  drupe,  with  1-10  1 -seeded,  separate  or  co- 
herent fells.  About  30  species  in  N.  and  Cent.  Artier., 
2  species  also  in  N.  Eu.  and  N.  Asia.  Handsome  ever- 
green shrubs,  though  generally  with  less  conspicuous  fls. 
and  frs.  than  those  of  the  allied  genus  Arbutus.  Some 
Cent.  Atner.  species,  however,  as  A .  arbutoidet,  arguta 
and  polifolia  are  beautiful  in  flower,  and  well  worth  a 
place  m  the  greenhouse  or  in  the  garden  in  temperate 
regions  ;  of  the  American  species,  A.  Pringlei,  ritciila 
and  bicolor  are  some  of  the  handsomest.  Only  the  trail- 
ing apeeies  are  hardy  north.  For  culture,  see  Arbutus. 
Includes  Comarostaphylis. 

A.  Trailing  or  creeping  :  Ivt.  K-JK  in.  long:  fit.  in 
thort  and  rather  few-fid.  cluttert. 

fJva-Drsi,  Spreng.  Bbarbekrt.  Lvs.  obovate-ob- 
long.  tapering  into  the  petiole,  retuse  or  obtuse  at  the 
apex  :  fls.  small,  about  Sin.  long,  white  tinged  with 
red.  Northern  hemisphere,  in  N.  Amer.  south  to  Mex. 
Eni.  2:  431,— Hardy  trailing  evergreen  shrub,  like  the 
following  valuable  for  covering  rocky  slopes  and  sandy 
banks.  Cuttings  from  mature  wood  taken  late  in  sum- 
mer root  readily  under  glass. 

No vadensia .  Gray.  Lvs.  obovate  or  obovate-lanceolatc. 
abruptly  petioled,  acute  or  mucronate  nt  the  apex  :  fls. 
iti  short-stalked  clusters,  white  or  tinged  with  red. 
Calif..  In  the  higher  mountains. 

A  A.  Erect  shrubs  :  Ivt.  usually  1-!  in.  long  :  tit.  in 
mottly  many-fid.  panicled  racemrt. 

B.  Lvs.  glabrous,  rarely  minutely  pubescent. 

c.  Pedieelt  glabrout. 

pungem,  HBK.  From  3-10  ft.;  glabrous  or  minutely 
pubescent :  lvs.  slender-petloled.  oblong-lanceolate  or 
oblong-elliptic,  acute,  entire,  green  or  glaucescent  ;  11*. 
in  short,  umbel-like  clusters  :  fr.  glabrous,  shout  Sin. 
broad.  Mex  ,  Low.  Calif.  U.K.  30:17.  B.M.  39*27. 

Ma&xanlta,  Parry  {A.  pdngens,  Authors).  Fig.  134. 
8brub  or  small  tree,  to  30  ft.:  lvs.  ovate,  usually  obtuse 
and  murronulate  at  the  apex,  glabrous,  dull  green  :  fls. 
In  prolonged  panlcled  racemes  :  fr.  glabrous,  S-Sin. 
J.  W.  N.  Amer.,  from  Ore.  south.  O.F.  4:571. 


CO.  Ptdicelt  glandular. 

glauca,  Llndl.  From  8-25  ft. :  lvs.  oblong  or  orbicular, 
obtuse  and  mucronulate  at  the  apex,  glaucesecnt  or  pale 
green  :  fls.  in  prolonged  panlcled  racemes  ;  pedicels 
glandular  :  fr.  minutely  glandular.    Calif.  Int.  1891. 

vlscida.  Parry.  From  5-15  ft. :  lvs.  broad  ovate  or  el- 
liptic, abruptly  mucronulate,  acute  or  rounded  at  the 
base,  glaucous  :  fls.  in  slender  and  spreading,  panlcled 
racemes  ;  pedicels  viscid  ;  corolla  light  pink  :  fr.  de- 
preaaed,  about  Kin.  broad,  smooth.  Ore.  to  Calif. 


U4.  Manxaoita.— Arctoataphyloa  Manunita. 

BB.  Lvs.  more  or  Itss  pubescent  ;  bntnchlets  mostly 
bristly-hairy. 

tomentoaa,  Dougl.  From  2-6  ft.:  lva.  oblong-lanceo- 
late or  ovate,  acute,  sometimes  serrulate,  pubescent  be- 
neath, pale  green  :  fls.  in  rather  dense  and  short,  usu- 
ally panicled  racemes  ;  pedicels  short  :  fr.  puberulous, 
glabrous  at  length.  W.  N.  Amer.  B.R.  21:1791.  B.M. 
3320.  —  The  hardiest  of  the  erect  species. 

Pringlei,  Parry.  Shrub  :  lvs.  broad-ovate  or  elliptic, 
usually  abruptly  mucronulate,  pubescent,  aometimes 


glabrous  at  length,  glaucous  :  panicled  racemes  pedun- 
cled,  usually  leafy  at  the  base,  many  fid.;  slender  pedi- 


cels and  calyx  glandular-pubescent :  fr.  glandular  his- 
pid. Calif.,  Aria. 

bicolor,  Oray.  From  3-4  ft.:  lvs.  oblong-oval,  acute  at 
both  ends,  revolute  at  the  margin,  glabrous  and  bright 
green  above,  white-tomentoso  beneath  :  fls.  in  nodding, 
rather  dense  racemes  ;  pedicels  and  calyx  tomentose  ; 
corolla  '*  In.  long,  rose-colored  :  fr.  smooth.  Calif. 

A.alp\na.  Sprenc.  Prostrate  shrub :  lvs.  deciduous,  obovate, 
serrate:  racemes  few  rid.:  fr.  black.  Arctle  regions  and  moun- 
tains of  northern  hemisphere.— A.  nrbuioldts.  Hcmsl.  Five  to 
0  ft.:  lvs,  lanceolate-oblong,  ferrugineously  pubescent  beneath: 
panieles  ereet,  loose.  Uuatem.  B.R.  20:  30.— A .  aroiita.  Zuec. 
(A.  nitida,  Bcnth.l.  Five  to  8  ft.:  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  ser- 
rate, glaucous  and  glabrous :  panleles  loose,  ereet.  8.  Mex. 
B.R  11:32.  B.M.  390»  as  A.  nitida—  A.  Calif  Arnica .  Hort.— A. 
Nevadeusis.— A.  dirertitblia .  Parry.  Six  to  15  ft.:  lv«  ovate  or 
narrow-oblong,  acute,  usually  serrate,  tomentose  beneath  :  ra- 
cemes elongated.  Calif,  Mn.  5:231.— A.  nitida,  Benth.  -  A.  ar- 
gnta  — .!.  pntHAtia.  II  UK  Height  l-3ft.:  Ivs  linear- lanceolate, 
glaueons  and  puberulous  beneath:  fls.  red.  in  loose,  erect  ra- 
cemes. Mex.  ALFRED  RehDER. 

ABCT0TIS  (Greek  for  6c«r-j  ear,  alluding  to  the 
akenel.  Vomp6sita>.  Herbs  with  long-pedunrlvd  heads 
and  more  or  less  white- woolly  herbage,  of  30  or  more 
African  species:  akenes  grooved,  with  scale-like  pappus: 
involucre  with  numerous  imbricated  scales  :  receptacle 
bristly.  One  species,  treated  as  an  annual,  is  sold  in 
this  country. 

breviscapa,  Tbunb.  (A.  leptorhUa,  var.  brerisedpa, 
DC.).  Stemless  or  nearly  so  (6  in.  high),  half-hardy,  read- 
ily prop,  from  seeds,  and  to  be  grown  in  a  warm,  at 
place.  Lvs.  usually  longer  than  the  scape.  Incised- 
tate  :  scape  hirsute,  bearing  one  large  fl.  with  dark  cen- 
ter and  orange  rays. 

ARDlSI  A  ( pointed,  alluding  to  the  stamens  or  corolla 
lobes).  Xfyrsinacea.  Large  genus  of  tropical  trees  and 
shrubs,  with  5-parted  (sometimes  4- or  G- parted)  rotate 
corolla,  5  stamens  attached  to  the  throat  of  the  corolla, 
with  very  large  anthers  and  a  1-seeded  drupe  the  size  of 
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a  pea.  Lvs.  entire,  dentate  or  crenate,  thick  and  ever- 
green :  fls,  white  or  rone,  usually  in  cymes.  Ardisias 
are  grown  in  hothouses  or  conservatories,  and  bloom 
most  of  the  year. 

There  are  about  a  dozen  Ardisias  in  cultivation  ;  only 
t  wo,  however,  are  grown  in  quantity  in  America.  -  A . 
errnulata  (red -berried I  and  A.  Japoniea  (white-ber- 
ried). The  former  is  the  more  beautiful  and  valuable. 
It  Is  one  of  the  handsomest  berry -hearing  plants,  and  la 
very  popular,  particularly  at  Christmas  time.  The  A. 
Japoniea  is  not  nearly  so  showy  nor  handsome  a*  A. 
errnulalit,  and  for  this  reason  is  not  so  generally  grown. 
Ardisias  are  readily  grown  from  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  in  the  spring  ;  the  seedlings  will  bloom  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  and  tho  berries  will  be  well  colored  by  the 
next  Christmas.  They  will  thrive  in  almost  any  good 
potting  compost  and  in  a  winter  night  temperature  of 
about  50°.  They  are  most  beautiful  when  about  2  feet 
high,  after  which  they  generally  lose  their  bottom  fo- 
liage, and  present  ■  naked  or  "leggy"  appearance.  When 
they  get  in  this  state  it  is  well  to  root  the  tops  over 
again,  which  may  best  be  doie  without  removing  them 
from  the  plant,  by  making  an  incision  in  the  stem  and 
covering  the  wounded  part  with  moss,  which  should  be 
tightly  wrapped  with  string  and  kept  damp  ;  the  moss 
will  be  filled  with  roots  in  about  a  month,  when  the  topa 
may  l>e  cutoff  and  potted,  thus  obtaining  most  beautiful 
young  plants,  covered  with  foliage  to  the  bottom.  This 
process  will  not  Interrupt  the  blooming  at  all;  they  fre- 
quently aet  an  abundance  of  buds  while  undergoing  this 
operation.  The  crop  of  berries  on  an  Ardisia  will  re- 
main on  the  plant  for  more  than  a  year,  If  the  plant  be 
grown  in  a  cool  temperature,  aay  not  exceeding  50°  at 
night  In  winter.  Two  full  crop*  of  ripe  berries  at  one 
time  are  not  unusual.  Ardisias  may  be  propagated  also 
from  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  ;  early  spring  Is  the 
beat  time  to  strike  them.  The  greatest  insect  enemy  of 
the  Ardisia  is  the  large  brown  scale  ;  frequent  sponging 
of  the  stems  and  lvs.  with  strong  tobacco  water  is  the 

Cult,  by  Robert  Ckaio. 
a.   /'/«.  red  or  ront-rnlortd, 

,  Lodd.  M.rrcKdia.Sims.  A.eritpa,  Hort.). 
Fig.  135.  As  cult.,  acompact  and  neat  shrub,  with  lance- 
oblong,  wavy-margined,  alternate  lvs,.  and  drooping 
clusters  of  small  coral-red  frs.  Sweet-scented.  Prob- 


135.  Ardisia  crenulata  (XX). 


nl.lv  native  to  E.  1ml.  or  China.  B.M.  1950.  L.B.C.  1:2. 
Mn'.  l:5o.  A.P.  13:663.- The  commonest  species.  It 
thrives  In  a  conservatory  temperature  (not  lower  than 
4,1°).  Best  plants  are  obtained  from  seeds.  The  young 
plants  should  be  given  bottom  heat  and  kept  growing 
rapidly.  If  they  become  stunted,  it  Is  very  diDicult  to 


make  them  into  satisfactory  plants.  Well-grown  plant* 
should  bear  fruit  in  a  year  from  the  seed.  The  seed 
may  be  sown  whenever  ripe.  The  fruits  often  hang  on 
for  a  year  and  more.  Hardy  in  the  South. 

hamilis,  Vahl.  Lvs.  lance-oblong,  shining  :  frs.  shin- 
log  black.  India. 

Oliveri,  Mast.  Lvs.  nearly  sessile,  recurved,  oblanceo- 
late  and  acuminate,  6-8  in.  long,  entire  :  lis.  pink,  in 
large,  dense  heads,  like  an  Ixora,  the  limb  rotate,  '  .m. 
across.  Costa  Rica.  G.C.  11. 8: !«.-  Elegant  stove  plant. 

AA.   Fit.  white. 
Japoniea,  Blume.  Lvs.  short-oblong  or  somewhat  cu- 
neate,  whorled,  serrate  :  fls.  on  rod  pedicels  in  drooping 
racemes  :  berries  white.  Dwarf,  .lap.  Probably  hardy 
in  the  North. 

polycephala,  Wall.  Lvs.  bright  green,  red  or  wine- 
colored  when  young,  opposite  :  fr.  black.  E.  Ind. 

AAA.   /Vs.  black -dotted. 

Piekeringia,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Glabrous,  5-9  ft.:  lvs. 
ovate  to  lance-oblong,  entire,  narrowed  to  a  petiole: 
panicle  many-Hd.;  corolla  lobes  oval  and  becoming  re- 
flexed:  fr.  as  large  as  peas.  E.  Eia.  Int.  11*91. 

A.  umbellata  is  offered  in  this  country  as  coming  from  India. 
The  .1 .  umbftlata.  Baker  I  of  the  botaubitsi.  Is  a  Madagascar 
plant,  and  it  is  doubtful  If  It  Is  In  cult.  In  this  country.  Species 
with  white  fls.  are  A.  aeumituita.  Wllld.,  B.M.  1STM:  eapitata. 
Gray:  nmmillata,  "Huace  :  punctata,  Roxlif  :  riltota.  Wall. 
8|*eeles  with  red  or  reddish  fls.  are  A.  maernea  rjta .  Wall., 
M  M  0Xi7    paniculate,  Koxug..  B.M.ZMH:  terrulata.  Swart i ; 

DC.  L.  II.  B. 

ABiCA  (fromanatlve  name  in  Malabar!.  Palmare,,. 
tribe  Arfcur.  Spineless  palms,  with  trunks  solitary  or 
cespltose  in  a  ring:  lvs.  terminal, equally  pinnstisect. 
the  segments  lanceolate,  acuminate,  plicate,  with  the 
margins  recurring  at  the  base,  the  upper  ones  conflu- 
ent and  bifid  or  truncate  and  many-parted  :  rachis  3- 
sided,  convex  on  the  back,  the  upper  face  acute,  the 
base  and  petiole  concave  :  sheath  elongated  ;  spadix 
broad  or  narrow,  the  spreading  branches  at  length  pen- 
dent :  spathes  3  or  many,  papery,  fhe  lowest  complete, 
the  upper  ones  bract-like  ;  rls.  white  :  fr.  medium  or 
large,  red  or  orange.  Species.  24.  Tti>p.  Asia,  Malay 
Arch.,  Trop.  Austral,  and  New  Guinea.  The  name 
Areca  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  all  palm  genera, 
but  most  of  the  well-known  species  are  now  referred  to 
other  genera.  A.  /wrcsrcN*,  the  most  popular  kind,  la 
Chrgnalidocarpu*  lutescem.  A  .  OloisVlsN  and  A.trian- 
dra  are  both  very  quick  in  germinating.  They  form  very 
ornamental  plants  for  a  moderate  alxed  greenhouse. 
Por  A.  a urea .  see  Victuosperma .  For  A.  Madaausrut - 
(nttM,  see  Dttptii. 

Alice*,  W.  Hill.  Sts.  several  from  the  same  rbltome, 
9  ft.  ormore  high,  slender:  lvs.  :t-ti  ft.  loug  :  segments 
acute,  several  confluent,  especially  at  apex.  (Queensland. 

CAtechn,  Linn.  Betel  Nut.  St.  solitary,  40-100  ft.: 
lvs.  4— ti  ft.;  leaflets  numerous,  1-2  ft.,  upper  confluent, 
quite  glabrous  :  fr.  l',-2  in.,  ovoid,  smooth,  orange  or 
scarlet.    Asia  and  Malayan  Islands. 

llsemannl,  Hort.  Resembles  a  red-stemmed  Chrysa- 
lldocnrpus  :  young  lvs.  very  dark  red,  becoming  green; 
fronds  slender,  arching,  with  curving  pinna?.  Occanica. 
A.G.  20:223  (1899). 

trlandra,  Roxb.  Trunk  40-50  ft.  high,  1  ft.  thick,  cy- 
lindrical :  fronds  8  ft.  long  ;  segments  with  t!  primary 
nerves  about  1  line  apart;  petiole  about  1  ft.  long.  India. 

A  .  alba.  Bory.-Dietyospcrma  alha.-A .  Baurri.  Hook,  f  — 
KhopalostylU  Baueri.— .1.  tlrgantUfima,  Hort.  Tradename! 
—  .t .  furturaeea.  Hurt.-  Dictyosprnna  wrftirarea, — A.gigantia, 
Hurt.  — PlnangaOeniatensis.  — .1 ,  gracilis,  Koxb,— Plnanga  gra- 
cilis.—.t.  pnicifM.  Thou.  —  Dypsis  jiinnatifruna.  —  A.  gracilis, 
tliseke—  l>rytiMij>hla>ua  append  ienlattis  —  t.  lutetceni,  Bory.— 
Clirysalldocarpus  lutescens.— .1  .?it«no»f*}rAya,Mart.—  Uarularia 
monustwliyn.— .1.  mvutana,  Hort.  Trade  name  f— A .  Sibung, 
OrifT.-Oiicospemia  fllainentostim.—  A.  olrraeea.  Jacq-  Orro- 
doxa  ulerarca.— .t. putnila,  Blume.— Xcnga  Wcndlandiana.  —  A . 
riitirn,  Hort  —  I>ictyos|«'rma  rubra.—  A .  riihra,  Bory  —  Arantho- 
plwiMiix  ninra.— A.  Sandtriana. Hort.  Trade  name  j  —  A  .trifrida, 
Solaml  -  Uhopalostylis  napida.  —  .4 .  tpeeibta.  Hort.  Trade- 
name t  —  .t .  tiiiUtaria,  Jack.  Oncospcrnia  fllamciitosa  —  A. 
Ymchatleltii,  Hort.-Hyophorbe  VcrwhatTellli. 

Jahed  O.  Smith. 
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ARE  N  ARIA  nr<  m<i,  sand,  where  many  of  the  species 
grow|.  Varyopkyllaeeo.  Low  herb*,  mostly  with  white 
fli.,  usually  forming  mats,  and  suitable  for  rockwork  or 
alpine  garden*.  Only  the  perennial  aperies  are  com- 
monly cult.  Of  easiest  culture  in  almost  any  soil.  Prop, 
by  division  ;  also  by  seeds,  and  rare  species  sometimes 
by  rutting*.  The  specie*  Inhabit  temperate  and  cold 
region*.  The  stamens  are  usually  10  ;  styles  9  or  4  ; 
petals  5  as  a  rule,  entire  or  emarginate.  Nearly  200  rec- 
ognised species.  Monogr.  bv  F.  N.  Williams,  Journ. 
Linn.  Soc.  33:326  (1897-8). 

a.  Zr».  erafc  or  lanceolate. 
Balearic*,  Linn.   Very  low  (3  in.  high),  with  small 


glossy  Its.    Balearic  Is.,  Corsica. -Not  hardy  in 
latitude  of  New  York  City. 

macrophylla.  Hook.  Sts.  decumbent  and  angled,  pu- 
bescent :  Ivs.  lanceolate  or  elliptic,  mostly  acute  :  pe- 
duncles slender,  l-.Vlid.    Lake  Superior  to  the  Paciflr. 


aa.  Lrs.  linear  or  awl-Wc*. 
B.  Sepal*  obtuse. 

Sprcng.  Annual :  very  low,  forming 
mats,  the  decumbent  or  erectish  st*.  bearing  1-5  fls.: 
Irs.  linear  and  obtuse,  Min.  or  less  long  :  sepals  and 
petals  blunt,  the  latter  sometimes  notched.  High  alti- 
tudes and  latitudes,  but  coming  to  the  sea  coast  In  parts 
of  N.  Eng.,  and  ranging  down  the  mountains  to  N.  Car. 
Int.  1884.  — A  neat  little  alpine. 

fframlniiolift,  Schrnd.   A  foot  or  less  high  :  Ivs.  long 
and  tlliform,  rough-margined  :  fls.  in  3-forked  loose  pu- 
Eu. 

Srpaf*  pointed  or  eren  atrned. 

,  Linn.  Variable  :  6  in.  or  less  high  :  Ivs. 

and  dilate  :  fls.  solitary  or  in 


flat -awl-shaped.  3-nerred 
2"s  or  3  s,  long-stalked.  Eu. 

taontana,  Linn.  Smaller:  Ivs.  linear  or  nearlv  so:  fls. 
large,  military,  very  long-stalked.  S.  W.  Eu. 

T.m».  Linn.  (.4J*li.,  vfma.  BartU.  Dwarf:  1-3  In. 
high:  Ivs.  linear-subulate,  flat,  strongly  3-nerved,  erect: 
fls.  on  til  if.  Tin  peduncle*,  with  strongly  3-nerved  sepals. 
Eu.  and  Rocky  Mts.  — Excellent  little  rork  plant.  Var. 
,  Hort..  is  a  compact,  leafy  form. 

,  Wats.  Sts.  4-6  in.  high :  1  vs.  stiff  and  sharp, 
Klaurou«.  fascicled,  white,  but  often  purple.  W.  Amer. 
Int.  1M»9. 

Franklinii.  Dougl.  Sts.  3-5  In.  high,  nearly  or  quit* 
glabrous  :  Ivs.  in  3-6  pairs,  narrow-subulate,  sharp- 
pointed  :  fls.  In  dense  cymes  at  the  top  of  the  st.  W. 
Amer.  Int.  1881.  L  H  B 

AREHGA  (derivation  doubtful).  PalmAeea-,  tribe 
Arieert.  Spineless  palms,  with  the  thick  caudex  clothed 
above  with  dead,  llbrous  leaf-*heaths,  at  length  bearing 
vigorous  shoot*.  Lvs.  terminal,  elongated,  unequally 
pinnatisect.  the  linear  or  cuneate  somewhat  pet  folate  seg- 
ments premorse  or  obliquely  divided  at  the  apex  ;  mid- 
Teins  prominent  ;  nerve*  parallel  ;  margins  irregularly 
toothed  above  the  middle,  recurved  at  the  base  and  one  or 
the  other  of  them  atiricled,  pale  below:  petiole  plano-con- 
vex, with  the  margin  spiny  :  sheaths  short,  reticulate- 
fibrous,  the  margin  crenate  :  spadix  large,  with  short 
refiexed  peduncle  and  elongated,  slender,  pendulous 
branches  ;  spathes  numerous,  attached  to  the  peduncle, 
membranaceous,  deciduous  :  bracts  and  bractlet*  broad : 
fls.  brown  or  brownish  green  or  purplish:  fr.  yellow, 
fleshv.  Species  5.  Tmp.  Asia,  Malay  Archipelago,  New 
Guinea,  and  Trop.  Austral.  JxKZt>  q  Smith 

Arrnga  saeeharifera.  In  a  young  state,  is  surpassed  in 
beauty  by  most  palms.  Specimens  eight  to  ten  years 
old,  however,  show  their  characteristics  well,  and  from 
that  period  till  they  begin  to  flower  (which  they  do  from 
the  top  of  the  stem  downwards  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves), 
they  are  among  the  most  striking  subjects  for  high  anil 
roomv  conservatories.  The  temperature  should  not  bn 
allowed  to  fall  below  55°  F.  during  the  coldest  weather. 

G.  W.  Olivek. 


,  Mart.  Trunk  20-30  ft.  big 
fronds  9-13.  12-16  ft.  long  :  petiole 
raents  1  Hln.  apart.  2-3  ft.  long,  1 K-2  in.  wide,  i 
lanceolate-linear,  unequally  acutely  dentate,  attenuate, 
2-auricled  at  the  base,  the  lower  auricle  the  larger, 
glaucous  beneath  ;  branches  of  the  spadix  short,  lax, 
nodding.  Java. 

saccharilera,  Lahill.  Trunk  40  ft.  high  :  petioles 
smooth  :  segments  fasciculate,  in  4's  or  5's,  linear -en»l- 
forrn,  1- or  2-auricled  at  the  base,  the  lower  auricle  the 
longer,  2-lobed  or  variously  dentate  at  the  apex,  white 
or  silvery  beneath  ;  branches  of  the  spadix  long,  fas- 
turiato,  pendulous.  Malaya.  Jared  Q.  Smith. 

ARETH08A  (the  nymph  Arethuia).  Orehid&cen. 
A  few  specie*  of  handsome  terrestrial  orchids.  Fl.  gap- 
ing, the  sepals  and  petals  lanceolate  and  nearly  alike, 
arching  over  the  column. 

bnlboM.  Linn.  A  very  pretty  hardy  orchid,  8-10  in., 
with  one  linear,  nerved  If.  and  a  bright  rose-pink  fl.  on 
an  erect  scape,  the  Hp  recurved  and  bearded.  Bogs,  N. 
Car.,  N.  and  W.;  not  common.  May,  June.  Mn.  5:141. 
O.W.K.  17. -Require*  a  moist  and  shady,  cool  situation 
and  open,  porous  soil.  A  shady  nook  on  north  slope  of 
rockery,  where  it  can  be  watered  in  dry  weather,  is  aa 
ideal  place.  Prop,  by  the  solid  bulb*. 

J.  B.  Keu.eh. 

ARETIA.  See  Douglasia. 

AHQEM0NE  i  fanciful  name  I.  Paparer&rear.  Aroe- 
mony.  A  few  American  plant*,  mostly  herbs,  with  prickly 


sepals  and  pods,  3-6-lobed  stigma,  roarse  often  white- 
spotted  foliage,  and  yellow  juice.  Annual*,  or  cult,  as 
annuals.  Easy  to  manage  from  seeds  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  stand,  or  transplanted  from  pots.  They 
need  a  light  soil  and  full  sunny  exposure.  Monogr.  by 
Praln.  Journ.  Bot.  33:  207  et  seq. 

A.  Fls.  yellow  or  yellowish. 
Mexican*,  Linn.  (.4 .  spreiosa.  Hort. ).  Prickly  Puppy. 
Fig.  136.   A  moderately  prickly -stemmed  herb,  1-2  ft. 
high,  sprawling,  glaucous  :  Ivs.  coarsely  sinuate-pin- 


natlfld  :  fls.  sessile  or  nearly  so,  the  petals  obovate  and 
an  inch  or  less  long,  orange  or  lemon -colored.  Trop. 
Amer.,  hut  naturalized  In  E.  and  S.  states  and  in  the 
Old  World.  B.M.243. 

Vnr.  oehroleuca,  Llndl.  Petal*  yellowish  white,  and 
style  longer.  Tex.  B.R.  1343. 
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a  a  .  Fit.  whit*  (rarefy  purple). 

Iwwl.  Glabrous  and  glaucous.  1-3  ft. 
high,  almost  destitute  of  prickles :  lvs.  sinuate  pinnatifld. 
the  lobes  only  weakly  spineseent:  bracts  scattered  along 
the  fl.  branches:  capsule  valves  scarcely  crested.  S.  W. 
Mex.   It.  U  v.i.  L.B.C.  16:1546.  B.M.  3073. 

platycerai,  Link  &  Otto.  Robust.  1 K-4  ft.,  very  spiny, 
the  I  vs.  glaucous  ;  lvs.  sinuate-pinnatifld.  spiny  :  fl.  - 
bracts  aggregated  below  the  fls.:  petals  large  |  rarely 
purple) :  capsule  valves  crested  or  spiny.  Mex.  to  Colo, 
Var.  hltpida,  Train.  [A.  hUpitla,  Gray).  Petals 
rounded  :  sepals  ami  capsule  densely  prickly  :  plant 
hispid.   Wyo.  and  Ark.,  W.  and  8.  l,  h.  B. 

ARGYREIA  i*Hrrry,  referring  to  the  under  side  of 
the  lvs.).  Conrolrttl&ertr.  Tender  climbers  from  the 
orient,  allied  to  Ipomcea.  Lvs.  usunlly  large,  silvery, 
tomentose.  or  villous  lteneath  :  cymes  usually  few-Hd. 
They  require  too  much  room  before  dowering  to  1m-  popu- 
lar here.  .  1  -  cm  >i- .!.'■<  is  one  of  the  dwarf  est  ami  most  florif- 
erou*  kinds.  Light,  rich  soil.  Prop,  by  cuttings  or  seeds. 

tiliwfolia.  Wight.  Lvs.  heart-shaped  :  As.  white  and 
violet.  Prop,  from  seeds.  E.  lnd.-lnt.  1890  by  Peter 
Henderson  &  Co. 

ARIA.  See  Sorbin. 

ARI8*MA  (Oreek-mnde  name,  of  no  particular  sig- 
nificance!. Arditlfir.  About  00  widely  distributed  herbs, 
with  tuberous  root*,  ami  a  snathe  rolled  in  or  convolute 
about  the  spadix  below,  and  often  arched  over  it  :  fl*. 
unisexual,  the  pistillate  on  the  lower  part  of  the  spadix, 
and  each  consisting  of  a  l-loeuled  ovary,  and  generally 
ripening  Into  a  showy  berry.  Some  species  are  native, 
and  several  of  them  are  hardy  in  the  open  :  others  are 
cult,  undercover,  as  recommended  for  Arum  I  which  see(. 
Monogr.  by  Engler  in  I>e  Candolle's  Monographic  Pha- 
nerogaroarum,    o   ^.  J^ffglg  7.;/. 

Dracontium,  Schott.  Dragon-root.  Sending  up  a 
solitary  leaf  1-2  ft.  high,  pedately  divided  Into  oblong- 


or 


Torr.  JACK-m-TH«-Pci.prr.  Indian  TrR- 
g.  137.  Usually  dioecious  :  lv».  usually  2,  with 
r  elliptic-ovate  Ifu.:  spadix  club-shaped  and 


137.  J .<-W-in-the-Puli.it.  Anaaema  trtphyllum  (X  »„. 

lanceolate  pointed  lfts.:  spadix  long-pointed  and  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  greenish  spathe  :  scape  much  shorter 
than  the  leaf.  Low  grounds  in  E.  Amer.- Occasionally 
grown  In  borders  and  rockwork. 


138.  Artitolochia  macrophylla. 

covered  Uv  the  arching  purplish  spathe.  Common  In 
woods,  0 .  W.  F.  28.  1).  281 .  -  Tuber  or  conn  flattish  and 
large,  very  acrid,  often  employed  as  a  domestic  remedy. 
Berries  red  and  showy,  ripening  in  early  summer. 
Planted  in  a  moist,  shady  place,  the  lvs.  remain  until 
fall  ;  but  in  exposed  places  they  die  down  early  in  sum- 
mer. This  and  the  last  are  very  Interesting  native 
plants  of  easy  culture,  propagated  by  tubers  and  by 
seeds. 

limbriatum,  Masters.  Frinobd  Call*.  Leaf  solitary, 
the  petiole  a  ft.  or  less  high,  sheathed  below  ;  lfts.  broad- 
ovate  and  acuminate,  short-stalked  :  scape  as  long  as 
the  petiole,  bearing  a  large,  purple-limbed,  white- 
streaked,  long-pointed  spathe  :  spadix  ending  In  a  long 
and  gracefuliv  drooping,  feather-like  appendage.  E. 
Ind.  G.C.  11.22:689;  III.  15:703.  B.M.7150.  Mn.8:59. 

—  A  handsome  and  striking  pot-plant,  blooming  in  sum- 
mer. Grow  in  rich  soil.  Dry  off  the  tuber  when  the  lvs. 
turn  yellow  after  flowering,  and  keep  dry  In  sand  or 
earth  until  spring. 

Other  aperies  are:  A .  andmalum,  Hemst.  Lfts.  3,  broad-ovate, 
acuminate  :  spathe  small,  purplish  and  streaked,  arching  over 
the  short  spadix  :  suggest*  A.  tripliyllum.  Malacca.  B.M. 7211. 

—  .1  ronrinnum,  Schott.  Leaf  solitary,  with  10  or  more  lfts.: 
spathe  colored,  tailed.  India.  B.M. SOU.— .t.currdtum.  Honk. 
—A.  tortuosum.— A.  gnlrdtum,  N.  E  Br.  Leaf  solitary,  with  3 
lfts.:  spathe  purple  inside.  India.  B.M. 6457.— A.  Gritfilkii, 
Schott.  Lvs.  2.  lfts.  3,  nearly  orbicular  :  spat  be  very  large,  with 
a  spreading  and  wrinkled  limb  several  inches  broad,  and  rkh 
purple  with  green  veins.  In.lia.  H.M.6401.  One  of  the  hand 
soinest  of  all  Arinctnas.-jt .  nrfmlhnldr:  Mort.  Leaf  pedste, 
of  (  narrow  lfts.:  spatheaurirled.  India.  B.M  6446  —  A .  Hnflcn*. 
Schott.  Lfts.  3.  ovate,  acuminate  :  spathe  purple, arched.  Japan 
Perhaps  hardy  in  the  open.  On.  17, p.  577. — A .  .SiVfm/dn.  l>e 
Vriese."- A  rlngen*.— .4 .  »|"<ei'A#um,  Mort.  Lfts.  3:  tpal he  large 
and  very  dark  purple :  spadix  with  a  very  long,  string-like  tip. 
Indla  On.  37: 758.  B.M.  5964.—  .4 .  tortubium.  Schott.  Lvt.ura- 
ally  2,  with  several  or  many  lfts. :  spathe  pnrplo  outside:  spa- 
dix long  tailed  bnt  erertish.  greenish.  India.  B.M. 8031  (as  A. 
curvatnm ).— A.  ttOt,  Hook.  Lvs.  2.  with 3rrenate  lfts.:  spathe 
rcddi»h.  green-ribbed  I  spadix  pnrple  :  tubers  eaten  by  natives 
in  India.  B.M.  6474.— .4.  M'rdv.  Hemsl.  Leaf  solitary,  pedate. 
the  lfts.  lanceolate:  spathe  green  or  whitish  :  spadix  slender, 
recurved.  India.  B.M.  THUS  — Except  A.  ringetu.  probably  all 
the  above  species  require  pot  cult,  in  the  X.  |j  B. 

ARISARUM  (old  Greek  namel.  Ardide*.  Three  or 
four  variable  species  of  Arum-like  plants  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region.  Differs  from  Arisvma,  Its  nearest 
ally,  in  having  the  margins  of  the  spathe  connate  rather 
thati  convolute,  and  in  other  technical  characters.  For 
culture,  see  Aritvtma  and  Arum. 
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vnlgaxe,  Targ.  {A mm  Aritarum,  Linn.).  A  foot 
bigh  :  Ivs,  cordate  or  somewhat  hastate,  long-stalked  : 
apathe  purple,  incurred  at  the  top.  —  Has  many  forma 
and  many  names.  Can  he  grown  In  the  open  with  pro- 
tection. 


ARI8T0L0CH1A  (named  for  supposed  medicinal  vlr- 
toea).  Arittolockiirut.  Bikthwort.  Many  species  of 
tropical  and  temperate  regions, 
remarkable  for  the  very  odd- 
shaped  (Is.  The  corolla  is  want- 
ing, hut  the  calyx  it  corolla  like, 
tubular,  variously  bent,  and  com- 
monly tumid  above  the  ovary  : 
stamens  commonly  (".,  short  and 
adnate  to  the  style  iFig.  14U,. 
Mostly  woody  twiners,  the  great- 
ex  part  of  thctn  known  to  cult, 
only  in  warm  glass-house*.  Many 
species  are  evergTeen.  The  ten- 
der species  are  cult,  for  the  strik- 
ingly Irregularand  grotesque  ns. 

in  l>e- 


Candolle'a 

1  (1061) 


139.  Flower  o[  Dutchman's  Pipe,  Ar istolochia  mscrophvllJ*. 
Showing  the  ovary  at  a. 
sod  the  swelling  of  the  rairx-tnbe  at  b.  Nattural  site. 

The  best  known  representative  of  this  genus  is  Arit- 
tolotkia  marropkglla  (or  A.  Hipko),  the  "Dutchman's 
Pipe,"  than  which  there  is  no  better  hardy  climbing  vine 
for  shade  or  screen  purposes.  No  insects  or  other  trou- 
bles seem  to  mar  ita  deep  green  foliage,  for  which  it  is 
most  valued,  as  the  Hs.  are  small,  siphon- shaped,  and 
inconspicuous,  in  early  spring  soon  after  the  Ivs.  are 
formed.  There  are  many  tropical  Arlatolochias,  the  fls. 
of  some  of  them  being  of  extraordinary  size,  structure, 
and  odor,  but  they  are  rarely  seen  on  account  of  the  last 
characteristic,  the  odor  being  so  suggestive  of  putridity 
avs  to  make  Its  proximity  apparent  to  all,  and*even  to 
deceive  the  flies  as  to  its  origin.  One  of  the  most  gi- 
gantic varieties  is  A.  grandi  flora,  var.  Stnrlriantti. 
Another  fine  species  la  A.  Gotditana  ;  but  the  best  of 
the  tropical  kinds  for  general  culture  in  glass  strueturea 
is  A .  tltgan*,  as  it  is  very  eaaily  raised  from  home- 
grown seeds,  flowers  the  first  year,  is  very  decorative 
■a  n  climber,  and  has  no  odor.  We  And  It  very  easy  of 
culture  in  rich  soil,  and  it  is  evergreen,  as,  indeed,  are 
mo» t  of  the  tropical  kinds.  The  Aristolochias  are  of  easy 
culture,  requiring  only  good  loam  and  careful  attention 
to  keep  them  thrifty  and  free  of  insects.  They  ran  be 
trained  on  trellises,  pillars,  or  rafters.  Most  of  them 
require  a  rather  warm  temperature,  btit  if  in  pots  they 
may  be  flowered  in  the  conservatory.  The  large-growing 
species  require  much  room,  and  do  not  bloom,  as  a  rule, 
until  they  are  several  feet  high.  Prop,  readily  by  cut- 
tings In  a  frame.  Except  as  oddities,  most  of  the  Aristo- 


Cult,  hv  E.  O.  O 


loo  bias  are  of  lit  tlo  value 


A.  Htrbt,  not  climbing. 
Serpentaria,  Linn.  Virginia  8nakekoot.  Height  3 
ft.  or  less  :  pubescent,  with  short  rootslocks  and  aro- 
matic roots  :  Ivs.  ovate  to  lanceolate,  cordate,  i 


at  the  top  :  fls.  terminal,  solitary,  S  shaped,  much  en- 
larged above  the  ovary,  greenish.  E.  states. -Occasion- 
ally cult.  Roots  used  In  medicine.  Reputed  remedy  for 


Clematltii,  Linn.  Two  ft.  or  less  tall,  glabrous  :  Ivs. 
renlform-poiuted.  dilate  on  the  margins  :  fls.  axillary 
and  clustered,  straight,  greenish.  Eu. -Rarely  cult., 
and  occasionally  escaped. 

aa.    Woody,  twining. 

8.  Cuttirated  in  Ike  oprn. 

macrophylla.  Lam.  (A.  Ifipko.  L'Her).  Dctchman's 
Pipe.  Kiga.  138,  139,  140.  Very  tall,  twining,  glabrous  : 
Ivs.  very  large,  broadly  reniform  or  rouuded,  becoming 
glabrous  :  fls.  solitary  or  2  or  3  together  in  the  axils, 
U-shaped,  enlarged  above  the  ovary,  with  a  3-lobed, 
spreading  limb,  purplish.  E.  states.  B.M.634.  Q.W.F. 
43.  Ong.  1:53.  O.F.  5: 509  (habit ). -An  excellent  vine 
for  porches,  the  great  Ivs.  affording  a  dense  shade. 

tomentosa,  Sims.  Much  like  the  last,  but  very  tomen- 
tote  :  Ivs.  less  rounded  :  fl.  yellow,  with  reflexed  lobes. 
N.  Car.  to  Mo.  and  S.  B.M.  1369. 

Calilflrnica,  Ton*.  Silky  pubescent.  0-10  ft. :  Ivs.  ovate- 
cordate.  2-4  in.  long,  obtuse  or  acutish,  short-petioled: 
fls.  U-shaped,  little  contracted  at  the  throat,  the  limb 
2-lobed,  with  the  upper  lip  of  2  broad,  obtuse  lobes  and 
a  thickening  on  the  Inner  side.  Calif. 

DR.  Grrtnkoutt  or  warm  houne. 


Flo* 


•  limb  of  i  mn 


lobe*. 


ridicula,  N.  E.  Br.  Very  slender,  stiff-hairy  through- 
out :  Ivs.  round  reniform,  cordate  :  fls.  axillary  and 
solitary,  2  In.  long  aside  from  the  limb,  with  a  long  sac 
at  the  base  of  the  tube,  pale  yellow  with  dull  purple 
veining  ;  limb  of  two  spreading,  dettexed,  narrow  lobes, 
glandular,  reminding  one  of  donkeys'  ears.  Brazil. 
B.M.  0934.  O.C.  II.  20:301. 

ce.  Floirer-limb  ample  and  flouting. 
eymbltera,  Mart.  &  Zucc.  [A.  labibta,  Sims).  Gla- 
brous :  at.  striate  :  Ivs.  reniform,  obtuse  and  deeply  cut 


at  the  base,  pedately  7-9-nerved,  long-stalked  :  fls.  long- 
atalked,  8-10  In.  long,  strongly  2-lipped  ;  the  upper  lip 
short  and  lanceolate,  acute  or  acuminate  ;  the  lower  lip 
|  which,  by  position  of  fl.  may  seem  to  betheupper)  very 
large,  dilated  at  base,  and  produced  into  a  long,  boat- 


•'"   RA!  I  IPRAK5, 


140.  Longitudinal  section  of  flower  of 

Dutchman's  Pipe. 
th»  ovary,  aud  short  column  of  stamens  at  «. 
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shaped  ( whence  the  name,  from  eymba,  a  boat)  usually 
2  lobed  projection  :  B.  creamy  white,  iuarke<l  and 
blotched  with  maroon.  Braxll.  B.M.  2545.  P.M.  6:  53 
as  A.  hyptrb&rta,  Paxt. 

Brasilientis,  Mart.  &  Zucc. (A.  ornithoe/pkala.  Hook.). 
Glabrous:  lvs.  cordate-renlform,  obtuse,  with  deep  sinus 
at  base  :  peduncle  8-10  in.  long,  1-fld.:  fl.  very  large, 
dingy  yellow,  with  mark*  and  reticulations  of'purple, 
the  limb  strongly  2-llpped  ;  upper  lip  5  In.  long,  lan- 
ceolate-acuminate, projecting  from  the  Inflated  head- 
like  tube  like  the  long  beak  of  a  bird,  hairy  within  ; 
lower  lip  on  a  stalk  2  in.  long,  then  expanding  into  a 
flattened,  wavy,  beautlfullv  marked  limb  4-6  In.  across. 
Brazil.  B.M.  4120.  On. 
45,  p.  289. -A  most  odd 
and  Interesting  apeclea. 
not  infrequent  in  fine 
establishments. 

grandittdra,  Swart  i 

(A.g\g<>:  Lindl.).  Pei.- 

u  as  -  rum  Goose- 
floweu  Flg.141.  Downy 
climbing  shrub  :  Irs. 
cordate-acuminate  ;  pe- 
duncles opposite  a  leaf,  stri- 
ate, exceeding  the  petiole,! -fid. ; 
the  fl.-bud  is  ■  bent  like  a  siphon 
in  the  tube,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  body  and  neck  of  a  bird, 
while  the  limb.  In  that  state, 
resembles  the  head  and  beak 
thrown  back  upon  the  body,  at 
a  peliran  when  that  bird  is  at 
rest,  whence  the  name"  (Hook, 
in  B.M.  vol.  74) :  the  great  ex- 
panded cordate-ovate  limb  sev- 
eral  Inches  across,  wavy-mar- 
gined, purple  -  blotched  and 
veined,  terminating  in  a  long 
and  slender  ciliated  tall:  str>  >n  g  - 
scented.  W.  Ind..  Cent,  aix)  S. 
AmiT.  B.M.  4:«U*-!».  U.K.  21  8 
K.  8.  4:351-2.  O.K.  3:5;>7-9. 
A.K.  10:157.  G.C.  III.  19:  73. 
Ong.3:23.  On.  50:378.  Var.  Sturtevantii.  W.  Wat- 
son, is  the  form  chiefly  known  in  cult.,  being  vary 
large-fid.,  and  with  a  tail  9  ft.  long.  Var.  Hodkeri, 
Duchartre  (A.  gigantia.  Hook.),  is  glabrous,  in- 
odorous, with  a  abort-talle.l  11.  B.M.  4221. 

Ooldietna.  Hook.  Glabrous  :  lvs.  ovate-cordate  or 
triangular-cordate,  acumltmti',  the  base  deeply  nil 
fls.  very  large,  greenish  outside  but  brown-veined 
and  blotched  Inside,  the  lower  part  of  the  tube 
stralghtish  and  8  in.  long,  tin-  upper  part  sharply 
bent  over  and  a  foot  long,  with  a  funnel-shai ■> 
spreading  limb  a  foot  or  more  across,  and  India 
tinctly  3-lobed,ench  lobe  terminated  bv  a  *lu>rt  tail: 
stamens  24.   W.  Afr.    B.M.  5672.  U.C.  111.  7:021  ; 
21:337.  G.M.  1890:286. 

elegans.  Masters.  Slender,  glabrous,  the  fls.  borne  oti 
the  pendulous  young  wood:  lvs.  long-stalked,  reniform- 
rordate,  2-3  in.  across,  with  wide  ainua  and  rounded  ba- 
sal lobes,  the  tip  obtuse:  fls.  solitary,  long-stalked,  the 
tube  yellow-green,  1M  In.  long,  the  limb  cordate-circu- 
lar, 3  in.  across,  purple  and  white  blotched,  white  on  the 
exterior,  the  eye  yellow  :  not  strong-smelling.  Hraz. 
G.C.  II.  24:80t|  111.22:123.  B.M.  6909. -A  small-fid. 
and  graceful,  free-blooming  species. 

A.  altlttima.  Deaf.  Fls.  2  in.  nr  less  long,  brownish.  Sicily 
and  Algeria.  Would  probably  be  hardy  with  protection  in  the 
Middle  Mutes.  B.M.  8.WB.— A .  anffuifiila.  Jacq.  Lvs.  long-cor- 
date :  lis.  small.  1-2  In.  long,  with  a  long-pointed  limb.  New 
Oranada.  B.M.  4301.  P  S.  4  :  344 .-A.  barMla,  Jacq.  Lvs.ob- 
lung  and  cordate  :  fls.  2%  in.,  purple,  Venezuela.  B  M  .  WIIO  .— 
A,  tautidttt,  Bonlh".\.  macronra.—  A  .  ritidta,  llnok.,  and  A. 
etli&ta.  Renlh.— A.  fltnbriata. — A.  tluprnta,  Lindl.  A  Andre. 
Lvs.  triangnlar-ovate,  pointed  :  lis.  with  a  large,  oval,  pnrple- 
nott«d.  tailless  limb  S  .tmcr  111.17-40.  B.M.  7512.— A. 
Ihichartrri,  Amlrr— A.  Knliiana.  —  A .  fimbria tn,  Cham.  Lts. 
small.  cordate-orbicular  :  Us.  small,  the  little  limb  glandular- 
rlliate,  Ilnu.  B.M.  3750  (as  A.  eilialal.-A.  Alans.  Willd.  Lvs. 
ronnd -cordate  :  fls.  limnse-green.  with  lobed  limb  and  a  hairy 
beak.  Venezuela.  B.M,  7073.  Allied  to  A.  Brasilicnsis.—  A . 
Kirmpfrri.  Willd.  Tall-climbing:  lvs.  ovate-cordate  or  hastate. 


variable  :  fls.  solitary,  tomentoae,  with  narrow  rim,  yellow  out- 
side, purple  Inside.  Jap.  Probably  hardy  In  the  S.—A  Inngi- 
eauddta.  Masters  Lvs.  ovate  and  cordate  :  lis.  cream-colored 
with  purple  markings,  with  a  large  sac-like  tube,  hairy  at  the 
throat,  with  no  expanded  limb  but  a  very  long  tail.  8.  Amer. 
O.C.  III.  8:483.— A.  U>nait6tia.  Champ.  Branches  climbing, 
from  a  woody  root*  lock  :  Ira.  thirk.  linear-lanceolate :  fls. 
I  -shaped,  with  a  2  -lobed  purple  limb  2%  in.  across.  Hong 
Kong.  B.M.  8884.— A .  tuacroura,  domes.  Lvs.  reniform.  lobed : 
fl.  dark.  8- spurred,  the  lip  with  a  twisted  cusp.  Brai.  B.M. 
3700  (as  A.  cauda ta),— A.  odnratUrima.  Linn.  Lvi.  eordate- 
ovate  :  fl.  solitary,  purple,  s-veet.  Jamaica.—  A.  rnsassut,  Vahl. 
Lvs.  round -reniform :  fl.  7-10  In.  long,  green  marked  with  dark 
purple,  hairy  inside,  with  2  long  lips,  one  of  which  has  a  much- 


expanded  limb.  Brai. 


B.M.  570O.— A.  Kuuidna.  Duchartre. 
Lvs  reniform  •  cordate  i 
tube  1  in.  or  less  long,  the  i 
ovate  limb  3  In.  across,  and  brown- 
spotted.  Brai.  B.M.  and  G.C. 
1808  :  516  (as  A.  Duchartrel).—  A. 
sac-riff. .  Wall  Lvs.  long-ovate :  fls. 
small,  U-shaped, with  a  very  narrow 
rim  (suggesting  the  Dutchman's 
Pipe),  red.    India.  B.M.3040.-A. 

>.•..-.  Mutters.  Lvs.  i 
ceolate  I  fls.  small,  with  a  < 
shaped,  tomewhat  2-llpped  mo 
purplish.  Paraguay.  G.C.  II.  I 
457.— A.  trieaudma.  Lem.  Lvs.  ob- 
long -  acuminate,  rugose,  rlilate  i 
lis.  purple,  with  .1  long  tails.  Mex. 
LH.  14:  S22  K  B.  20:  37.  B.M.  8087. 
—A.  unuulitMa.  Masters.  Lvs. 
3-lobed :  fl«.  small,  brownish  and 
reddish.  with  a  eiliate,  tongue-like 
lip.  Borneo.  (If,  II.  14:  117.  B.M. 
7424.— A  WitUandii,  Hemsley.  Lvs. 
oblong  -  lanceolate  :  II.  pendulous, 
with  a  spreading  purple  •  marked 
limb  5  or  0  in.  i 
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China.  B  M. 
L.  H.  B. 


AR:8T0TB.LIA  (after  the  Greek  philosopher 
AritMln.  TilifttHT.  Trees  and  shrubs  from 
the  southern  hemisphere,  allied  to  Elasocarpus. 
Lvs.  nearly  opposite,  entire  or  toothed  :  fls. 
polygamous;  sepals  4-f.,  valvate;  petals  of  the 
same  number  :  berries  small,  edible. 

racemdM.  II  ... k.  f.  Small  tree.20  ft.  :  lvs.  glossy: 
lis.  whit.  .  New /.eai.  Cultivated  somewhat  in  south- 
ern California. 


ARIZONA.  In  no  part  of  Arizona,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  occasional  areas  of  a  few  acres  lit  extent 
on  the  h'gh  mountains,  is  there  sufficient  rainfall  to 
grow  horticultural  plants  without  irrigation.  The 
rivers  of  Arizona  available  for  irrigation  on  an  ex- 
tended scale  are  confined  to  the  southern  half  of  the 
territory.  All  of  northern  Arizona  is  drained  by  the 
Colorado  Kiver  and  Its  tributaries,  but  here  the  river 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  canon,  and  is  practically 
valueless  In  its  application  to  horticulture.  All  of 
this  region  has  very  limited  possibilities  from  a 
horticultural  standpoint,  the  flow  of  the  few  avail- 
able streams  being  small  and  very  uncertain.  On 
the  many  mountain  ranges  of  Arizona,  at  an  ele- 
vation varying  from  five  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
feet,  are  isolated  areas  of  limited  extent  where  crops  of 
great  variety  are  grown  without  irrigation.  Although 
these  areas  are  utilized  largely  for  growing  hay.  grain 
and  hardy  vegetables,  some  of  the  best  flavored  and 
choicest  apples,  peaches  and  small  fruit  grown  in  the 
territory  are  from  these  mountain  "garden  patches." 
The  mountains  at  every  side  temper  the  rlimste,  offer 
protection  from  winds,  and  make  them  almost  Ideal 
localities  for  the  growing  of  a  great  variety  of  deciduous 
and  small  fruits,  as  well  as  many  sorts  of  vegetables. 
Although  these  isolated,  restricted  areas  are  worthy  of 
consideration,  It  la  only  in  the  valleys  of  southern  Ari- 
zona having  rivers  of  considerable  size  and  regularity 
in  their  flow  that  large  areas  of  land  are  available  for 
cultivation.  The  shaded  areas  on  the  map  (Fig.  142) 
show  the  leading  horticultural  areas  thus  far  developed. 

One  cannot  get  an  adequate  conception  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  the  horticulturist  in  this  region  with- 
out first  carefully  considering  the  meteorological  condi- 
tions of  this,  the  most  arid,  the  most  desert-like  part 
of  the  United  States.  At  Phcenix  and  Yuma,  two  repre- 
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tentative  localities  of  southern  Arizona,  baring  the 
greatest  horticultural  possibilities,  the  average  yearly 
rainfall  la  only  7  inehea  for  the  former  and  3  for  the 
latter.  In  general,  the  precipitation  is  during  two  dis- 
tinct seasons.  The  heaviest,  or  summer  rains,  begin 
about  the  first  of  July  and  increase  in  frequency  until 
August,  the  month  of  greatest  precipitation  during  the 
year.  The  winter  rains  are  at  their  maximum  in  Decem- 
ber. With  the  exception  of  infrequent  intervals  during 
the  rainy  season,  dews  are  unknown  and  fogs  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  On  the  other  band,  from  experiments  con- 
ducted at  Tucson,  the  evaporation  is  about  78  inches  per 
year,  reaching  the  maximum  of  11  to  nearly  13  inches 
during  the  month  of  June. 

At  Phoenix  the  mean  temperature  may  range  from  32.2° 
to  Gfi°F.  in  Jan.  It  steadily  increases  till  July,  when  it  may 
range  from  72°  to  107°.  It  then  steadily  declines  until 
the  npxt  Jan.  The  corresponding  ranges  at  Yuma  are 
42° -65°  for  Jan.,  and  77°  to  106"  for  July.  The  variation 


The  shaded  parts  show  horticultural  sections. 
There  is  also  a  horticultural  section  about  Yams. 

In  temperature  from  day  to  night  is  frequently,  in  sum- 
mer, from  25°  to  40°F.,  while  in  winter  it  is  even  greater. 
The  annual  range,  however,  Is  not  so  great  as  it  is  in  the 
northern  states. 

The  intense  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  with 
continuous  sunshine  and  frequent  scorching  winds,  not 
only  draw  the  moisture  in  wonderful  rapidity  from  Irri- 
gated fields,  but  the  foliaire  of  cultivated  plants,  save 
those  with  Ann  leaves,  protected  by  thick  epidermis,  are 
overtaxed  at  times,  and  not  Infrequently  the  leaves 
wither  and  burn,  even  when  the  roots  of  the  plants  aro 
well  supplied  with  water.  In  some  instances  the  differ- 
ence of  a  few  days  in  time  of  irrigating  makes  or  loses 
the  crop.  At  times,  flooding  at  midday  la  disastrous, 
destroying  the  plants  as  effectually  as  If  swept  by  Are. 
The  temperature  of  water  in  irrigating  ditches  In  mid- 
summer often  ranges  from  85°  to  92°P. 

The  rivers  of  Arisona  draw  their  moisture  from  the 
wooded  mountains,  but  as  these  mountains  are  snow- 
covered  only  during  winter  and  early  spring,  as  the  sum- 
mer advances  their  supply  gradually  becomes  less  and 
less  until  the  beginning  of  the  rslny  season.  Conse- 
quently the  cultivation  of  all  crops  must  lead  toward 
great  economy  in  the  use  of  water  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June.  All  crops  sown  broadcast  or  in  narrow 
drills  are  irrigated  by  flooding, while  orchards, vineyards 
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and  crops  grown  in  rows  are  usnally  irrigated  by  running 
the  water  through  furrows.  In  either  system  it  is  Impera- 
tive that  the  land  be  graded  and  thoroughly  worked,  in 
order  to  attain  the  best  results  In  the  distribution  of  water. 
Tho  desert  lands  of  Arizona,  in  their  virgin  state,  are 
seldom  suited  for  orchards,  vineyards,  gardening,  etc. 
It  is  expedient  to  grow  alfalfa  for  a  few  years  before  at- 
tempting to  produce  horticultural  crops.  Usually  the 
virgin  soil  is  dencieut  in  humus  and  nitrogen,  constitu- 
ents which  aro  most  economically  supplied  by  growing 
alfalfa.  Many  orchards  and  vineyards  have  failed  in 
Arizona  on  account  of  being  planted  on  virgin  soil. 

Market-gardening  In  Arisona  Is  largely  lu  the  hands 
of  the  Chinese,  who  practice  high  culture,  and  keep  their 
lands  in  a  continual  succession  of  crops.  Cabbage  and 
cauliflower  must  be  grown  as  winter  crops.  For  years 
it  was  thought  that  corn  could  not  be  successfully  grown 
in  southern  Arizona.  When  planted  in  the  spring,  the 
excessive  heat  and  dryness  of  June  renders  the  pollen 
impotent,  and  a  well-developed  cob  bearing  a  few  scat- 
tered kernels  of  corn  Is  the  result.  Experience  has  re- 
cently taught  that  most  excellent,  well  filled  corn  may  Ih> 
grown,  if  planted  In  July  and  pollenized  at  the  end  of 
the  rainy  season. 

Artificial  fertilizers  are  seldom  used  in  Arizona.  In 
preparing  the  soil  for  nearly  all  vegetables,  both  in  ama- 
teur and  commercial  methods  of  culture,  it  is  thrown 
into  high  ridges  and  the  seed  sown  in  hills  or  drills  on 
either  side  of  the  ridge  a  few  inches  below  the  summit. 
In  irrigating,  the  water  is  run  between  the  ridges,  so  that 
It  reaches  the  hills  or  drills  without  covering  them,  and 
is  allowed  to  run  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time,  de- 
pending upon  the  ability  of  the  soil  to  take  water.  In 
many  of  the  heavier  adobe  soils  it  is  necessary,  when 
planting  melon  and  many  other  seeds,  to  cover  them  with 
sand.  If  the  adobe  soil  of  the  field  is  used  as  a  cover,  it 
bakes  so  hard  that  tho  germinating  seeds  are  unable  to 
make  their  way  to  the  surface.  Beets,  and  occasionally 
other  vegetables,  when  planted  on  an  extended  scale,  are 
sown  in  drills  without  ridging  the  soil.  After  planting, 
furrows  are  made  between  the  rows  in  which  to  run  tho 
water,  it  being  imperative  that  the  water  be  not  allowed 
to  break  through  the  furrows  and  flood  the  crop. 

In  fruit-culture,  the  Important  principle  is  practically 
the  same  for  all  fruit,  it  being  essential  to  fill  the  ground 
with  water  during  the  winter  season,  when  the  ditches 
are  running  full,  and  by  thorough  tillage  during  spring 
and  early  summer  to  retain  the  moisture,  to  fortify  the 
plants  against  the  lack  of  water  In  May  and  June. 
Orchards  and  vineyards  may  be  flooded  several  times 
during  the  winter,  oraiie  same  or  better  results  may  be 
obtained  by  making  furrows  at  a  distance  of  every  4  to 
C  feet  throughout  theorchurd,  and  running  a  subsoil  plow 
in  the  furrows  to  loosen  and  breakup  the  soil  to  consider- 
able depth.  When  so  prepared,  the  soil  will  take  water 
with  great  avidity,  and  if  the  process  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times  during  the  winter,  water  required  for  subse- 
quent culture  will  be  much  lessened. 

In  orchards  and  vineyards,  frequent  Irrigation  with 
little  water  is  expensive  and  results  are  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  ground  should  be  thoroughly  wet  through- 
out, even  between  the  rows,  and  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  Irrigating,  tilled  and  later  leveled  by  using  a 
flue-toothed  harrow.  This  process  will  leave  a  mulch  of 
loose  earth  a  few  inches  in  thiekuess  over  the  moist  soil, 
and  assist  greatly  in  retention  of  moisture.  When  neces- 
sary to  Improve  the  condition  of  the  soil  by  adding  plant 
food,  it  is  most  economically  and  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished by  green-manuring,  growing  the  crop  during  the 
fall  and  winter  and  turning  it  under  In  tho  spring. 

Great  variation  in  temperature  during  February  and 
March  is  very  disastrous  to  successful  fruit  and  nut  cul- 
ture In  southern  Arizona.  Almonds  begin  to  bloom  in 
February-,  and  are  followed  In  succession  by  apricots  and 
peaches,  all  of  which  arc  likely  to  be  Injured  by  spring 
frosts. 

In  humid  regions,  methods  of  pruning  tend  toward 
thinning  out  the  center  of  the  tree,  so  that  the  sun  may 
reach  the  fruit  spurs  within.  In  Arizona  fruit  trees  are 
usually  headed  low,  in  order  that  the  trunk  be  shaded. 
Deciduous  trees  are  usually  cut  back  annually,  throwing 
the  fruit  spurs  toward  the  center  of  the  tree,  that  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  developing  fruit  be  shaded  by 
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the  foliage.  Citrous,  olive  and  Hit  trees  are  rarely  if  ever 
pruned,  and  grapes  are  usually  cut  back  to  two  or  three 
buds.  Among  small  fruit*.  »travr berries,  although  pro- 
ducing the  larger  part  of  their  crop  during  April  or 
May,  ripen  fruit  every  month  of  the  year. 

The  following  la  a  brief  list  of  the  best  and  most  prof- 
itable commercial  varieties  of  the  more  important  fruits 
and  nuts  grown  in  the  irrigated  regions.  The  list  Is 
compiled  from  the  answers  to  a  circular  letter  sent  to 
60  of  the  largest  fruit-growers  in  southern  Arizona  : 
AfmoruU.-Xe  Plus  Ultra.  IXL. 

Applrt.  early.— Early  Harvest,  Early  Strawberry,  Red  Astra- 


Apple*,  late.— While  Pearmaiu.  Ben  Davis. 
Apricot*,  early.- Betmefs  Early.  New  Csstle.  Peach.  Prlngle. 
Apricot*.  late.-Moorpark,  Royal.  Smith  s  Triumph.  St.  Am- 
brolse. 

JJiMlrfterrifs.-LawWs  Early,  Craudall's  Early,  Early  Har- 
vest. 

I>rti'berrie*.— May's. 

Ora/i«.-Thoinp*oii'.  Seedless,  Sultans  Seedless.  Rose  of  Peru. 

Salem,  Muwat,  Rogers'  No.  9. 
Grapt  fruit.—  Triumph.  Walter,  Dowln. 
Ltmmtt.—  Villa  Franca,  Sicily. 
Mulberrirt.— Downing.  Kn»»lnn. 
0/ir«.-Manianillo,  Nevadlllo  Blanco.  Mission. 
Orangrt-Hahy  Blood,  Jsffa,  Parson's  Brown,  ] 

Sweet.  Bahla  (Washington  Navrl). 
Ptaehrt,  early.— Early  Crawford,  Parson's 

Sneed.  Strawberry. 
Ptaehrt,  late.-Globe,  Salway.  OldmUon,  Heath's 

Muir,  Deeemlier  Cling. 
Pear*,  early  -Wilder.  Brandywine.  BarUett. 


,  late —Winter  Nells.  Pia  Berry. 
Pium*  —  Wlckson.  Kelsey.  Botan  White.  Royale  Hstlve. 
Potntaranate*.—  Ruby.  Sweet.  Red  PapershelKt).  Uulden. 

» inert.— Champion,  Portngal.  Orange. 
•awberrie*.— Ariiona  Everbearing. 

J.  W.  Tocmev. 

ARKANSAS.  The  horticultural  product*  of  Arkansas 
are  varied,  owing  to  the  great  differences  of  climate, 
elevation  and  soil.  The  seasons  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  are  about  three  weeks  earlier  than  In  the  north- 
ern. There  i»  much  variation  between  nearby  points. 
In  the  western  part  of  the  state,  owing  to  the  differ- 
ence in  altitude,  within  a  distance  of  GO  miles  there  is 
from  a  week  to  10  days  difference  In  the  seasons.  This 
admits  of  a  great  diversity  of  fruit  and  vegetable  pro- 
duction within  the  limits  of  the  state. 

The  northwestern  section  of  the  state  is  noted  for  its 
fine  apples,  and  they  are  grown  extensively  for  market. 
This  section  has  also  produced  a  number  of  seedling  ap- 
ples that  are  being  largely  planted  there  as  well  as  else- 
where. There  are  several  of  these  new  apples,  and 
others  of  value  are  constantly  coming  Into  notice.  A 
few  of  those  of  special  value  are  Arkansas,  Oliver,  Col- 
lins, and  (livens.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  these  new 
apples  will  become  standard  varieties,  for  In  addition  to 
being  productive  they  are  good  keepers.  Winter  apples 
are  not  grown  so  extensively  In  other  sections  of  the 
state,  but  summer  and  fall  varieties  are  grown  to  some 
extent  In  all  sections. 

Peaches  are  grown  for  market  along  the  lines  of  rail- 
road in  the  western  section  of  the  state,  and  the  acreage 
Is  being  largely  increased  each  year.  For  marketable 
purposes  the  Klbertn  Is  grown  almost  exclusively,  and 
Is  shipped  in  car  lots  to  the  northern  markets.  The 
earlier  varieties  have  not  proved  profitable  for  ship- 
ping purposes.  Peaches  are  grown  for  home  market 
throughout  the  state.  Strawberry-growing  is  an  Impor- 
tant industry  in  western  Arkansas,  and  Is  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  many  localities  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern parts,  where  they  are  grown  in  small  quantities  for 
shipment.  The  acreage  around  some  of  the  shipping 
points  in  the  western  part  is  large,  reaching  about  three 
thousand  acres  at  one  point.  The  varieties  grown  most 
extensively  are  Michel  and  Crescent.  Owing  to  the 
strict  laws  against  the  selling  of  wine  in  the  state,  jrrape- 
growing  is  not  carried  on  to  any  great  extent.  On  the 
elevated  sections  the  table  and  wine  grapes  succeed 
well,  and  in  some  localities  table  grapes  are  grown  for 
shipment.  The  Scuppernong  succeeds  in  south  Arkan- 
sas. Pears  are  grown  in  some  sections  for  market,  but 
not  to  any  great  extent,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  pear 
blight,  while  blackberries  and  raspberries  are  grown  for 
the  home  market  iu  most  sections.   Cherries  arc  grown 


only  for  the  home  market,  the  Morello  type  alone  being 
successful. 

In  order  to  describe  more  accurately  the  horticultural 
condition  of  the  state,  we  have  divided  it  into  four  sec- 
tions, in  the  order  of  their  present  development  and  their 
natural  adaptability  to  horticultural  productions  (Fig. 
113).  Section  1,  located  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 


state,  Is  a  mountainous  country,  fairly  well  developed, 
and  is  adapted  to  all  classes  of  horticulture.  Section  2. 
located  south  of  section  1,  is  partly  mountainous  and 
partly  low  land  and,  from  a  horticultural  standpoint,  is 
not  so  well  developed  as  section  1,  while  in  sections  3 
and  4,  located  In  the  extreme  southern  and  eastern  parts 
of  the  state,  horticulture  has  received  little  attention. 

Section  1.— The  elevation  of  this  section  ranges  from 
800  to  2,000  feet,  the  greater  portion  being  about  1,200 
feet.  The  country  is  mostly  uneven,  and  parts  of  it  are 
somewhat  mountainous.  The  Otark  Mountain  system 
enters  the  state  from  the  northwest,  while  the  Boston 


Mountains,  a  range  of  this  system,  extend  across  the 
section  just  north  of  and  parallel  with  its  southern 
boundary.  Fruit  and  vegetables  are  grown  for  shipping; 
along  the  lines  of  railroad  in  the  western  part.  The  re- 
mainder of  this  section,  although  remote  from  railroads, 
is  well  adapted  to  fruit-growing,  and  with  transportation 
facilities  it  promises  to  be  equally  productive.  The  apple 
leads  as  a  fruit  product.  In  189<,  there  were  shipped 
from  the  western  part,  principally  from  two  counties, 
over  2,000  cars  of  apples. 

8kction  2.— The  elevation  of  this  section  ranges  from 
300  to  2,820  feet,  the  greater  part  of  it,  however,  ranging- 
from  300  to  800  feet.  Most  of  this  section  consists  of 
rough  land.  Strawberries  are  grown  for  shipment,  prin- 
cipally In  the  western  part.  The  berries  ripen  early  in 
this  locality,  and  the  growers  usually  begin  shipping 
the  latter  part  of  April.  At  a  few  points,  peaches  are 
extensively  grown  for  shipment.  Plums,  blackberries, 
raspberries  and  summer  apples  are  grown  to  some 
extent  In  all  localities,  while  winter  apples  are  success- 
fully grown  on  the  higher  land.  Here,  vegetable-grow- 
ing for  the  northern  markets  is  receiving  much  atten- 
tion. Such  crops  as  beans,  peas,  tomatoes  and  canta- 
loupes are  extensively  grown  In  some  localities  along 
the  railroads.  The  area  in  cantaloupes  reaches  nearly 
1,000  acres  at  some  of  the  shipping  points.  These  crops 
can  be  grown  early  enough  to  bring  good  prices  in  the 
markets  of  the  north,  and  are  shipped  in  car  lots. 

BsWIMM  3. -This  section  is  mostly  low.  but  the  land 
Is  uneven,  and  much  of  it  is  adapted  to  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. It  ranges  in  elevation  from  140  to  360  feet. 
Peaches  and  summer  apples  succeed  on  the  higher  land, 
and  are  grown  to  some  extent  in  all  localities.  Vege- 
tables can  also  be  successfully  grown,  but  little  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  these  lines  of  farming  here. 
Strawberries  are  grown  only  for  I 
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Section  4.— This  section  comprises  the  low  lands  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  ranges  in  elevation 
from  130  to  330  feet,  and  the  lard  is  low  and  flat, with  the 
exception  of  a  ridge  a  few  miles  vide  running  through 
it  north  and  south.  But  little  fruit  is  grown  in  this 
section  for  commercial  purposes ;  however,  fruits  could 
he  (frown  successfully  for  market  in  some  parts  of 
it,  and  early  vegetables  are  now  grown  for  market  at 
several  points.  joail  T.  8tin»ok. 

ARHENlACA.  See  under  Pi-unus. 

ABMtHIA  (an  old  Latin  name).  Plumbaginieerr. 
Ska  Pink.  Thrift.  Small  perennial  herbs,  with  rosettes 
of  narrow  evergreen  lvs.  on  tbe  ground,  sending  up 
a  naked  simple  scape  2-12  in.  high,  on  which  Is  borne  a 
compact  head  of  pink,  lilac  or  white  flu.,  the  head  being 
subtended  bv  small  bract*,  forming  a  kind  of  involucre. 
Species  much  confused.  They  are  excellent  for  borders, 
especially  where  a  low  edging  is  wanted;  also  for  rock- 
work.  They  are  of  easiest  culture,  being  hardy  and  free 
growers.  Prop,  by  division  of  the  stools;  also  by  seeds. 
See  Botssier,  In  DeCandolle's  Prodromus,  vol.  12. 

A.  Calyx-tub*  pilose  all  orrr. 

marltima,  Willd.  Lvs.  linear,  1-nerved,  somewhat  ob- 
tuse, glabrous  or  slightly  ciliate  :  scape  low,  somewhat 
Tillose  ;  calyx-tube  about  the  length  of  the  pedlcvl,  the 
limb  nearly  equal  to  the  tube,  with  very  short  ovate  and 
aristate  lobes.  Eu.  and  Amer.,  along  the  sea  coast.— 
"Wie  A .  vulgaris  of  horticulturists  seems  to  belong  here. 
A.  Laucktana,  Hort.,  with  very  bright  rose-colored  fls., 
is  a  form  of  it.  Var.  dlbn,  Hort.,  has  white  fls.  Also  a 
whlte-lvd.  form.  A.  argfntea,  Hort.,  Is  perhaps  another 
form,  with  small  white  lis. 

Siblrieft,  Turn.  Lvs.  linear,  1-nerved,  obtuse,  gla- 
brous :  scape  rather  taller,  thicker  ;  calyx-tube  longer 
than  pedicel,  tbe  limb  about  length  of  tube,  with  tri- 
angular, sbort-mucronate  lobes  :  involucre  brown  :  fls. 
white.  Siberia. 

joncm.  Oirard  [A.  seiaeea,  Delile).  Outer  lvs.  of 
rosette  narrow-linear  and  subdentate,  the  inner  ones 
longer  and  filiform:  head  small,  with  pale  involucre,  the 
pedicel  much  shorter  than  the  calyx-tube  :  calyx-limb 
"  ( lobes  ovate-obtuse  and  aristate:  fls.  pink.  Eu. 


AA.  Calyj-lube  glabrous ,  or  pilose  only  on  the 
B.  Lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate  or  broader. 

UtiloUa,  Willd.  (A.  eephaldtes.  Link  &  Hoffm..  not 
Hook.).  Glabrous  and  glaucous:  lvs. broad-oblong,  5-7- 
uerved,  tbe  margin  remotely  denticulate :  head  large,  the 
involucre  dry  :  calyx-limb  long,  with  very  small  or  no 
lobes  and  long  teeth:  fls.  bright  pink.  S.  Eu.  B.M. 7313. 
P.M.  11:79  (as  Statiee  Pseudo-Armeria).  —  A .  formdsa, 
Hort.,  probably  belongs  here. 

MauritAnicft,  Wallr.  [A.  cepkaloten.  Hook.,  not  Link 
&  Hoffm.).  Lvs.  broad -spatulate  or  elliptic-lanceolate, 
3-5  nerved,  glaucous-green,  the  margin  scarlou*- white  : 
head*  large  1 2-3  In.  across),  the  Involucre  brownish,  the 
calyx  short-toothed  and  aristate  :  fls.  pink.  Eu.,  Algeria. 
B.M.  4128. 

BB.  Lvs.  linear-lanceolate  or  narrower. 

alplna,  Willd.  Glabrous  :  lvs.  linear-lanceolate,  equal- 
ing the  scape,  1-nerved  or  obscurely  3-nerved  :  head 
large,  tbe  involucre  pale  brown  :  pedicels  shorter  than 
calyx-tube,  the  tube  equaling  the  oblong  long  arlstate 
lobes:  fls.  deep  rose.  Mts.,  Eu. 

•longata,  Hoffm.  Lvs.  linear,  long,  1-nerved,  acutlsh : 
involucre  white  :  pedicels  as  long  as  calyx-tube,  limb 
equaling  the  tube,  and  the  lobes  ovate-aristate  :  pink. 
Var.  purpura*,  Bolss.  (A.  purpurea,  Koch),  has  purple 
beads.  Central  Eu. 

plants,  ginea,  Willd.  Glabrous  :  lvs.  linear-lanceolate, 
3-7-uervcd,  acute  or  acuminate  :  scape  tall  :  head  dense 
and  globular,  the  involucre  white  :  pedicel*  a*  long  as 
calyx -tube,  the  lobes  ovate  and  loog-aristate  and  a*  long 
as  tube  ;  pink.  Central  and  S.  Eu.  Vnr.  leueantha. 
H<.l*«.  {A.  diantkoides,  Hornin.  A  Spreng.),  ha*  white 


Wallr.  (A.  undulate,  Bolss.).  Gla- 
brous :  outer  lvs.  In  rosette,  short  and  lanceolate  or 
linear-lanceolate  and  3-nerved  and  often  sinuate,  the  In- 
ner ones  linear  or  setaceous  and  1-3-nerved  :  head  large, 
the  Involucre  white  :  pedicel  nearly  as  long  as  calyx- 
tube,  the  calyx-liroh  with  long-triangular  aristate  lobes  ; 

fls.  white,  showy.  Greece.   ,   •»  n      ,  -  ~  

'  L.  H.  B.  and  J.  B.  Keller. 

ARM ERlASTKUH.  See  Acantkolimon. 
ARHATTO.  See  Biia. 

ARNEBIA  (Arabic  name).  Boraginaeeat,  Annual  or 
perenuial  hispid  herbs,  of  nearly  20  species  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  Lvs.  alternate :  fls.  yellow  or  violet,  In  ra- 
or  cymes,  the  color  changing  with  the  age  of  tha 
corolla  slender-tubed,  with  5  obtuso  lobes, 
echioldei,  DC.  (Maerotfimia  eckMdfs,  Bolss. ).  Proph- 
et -Flower.  Hardy  perennial,  3-12  in.  high,  short- 
hairy,  with  spreading,  obovate-oblong  lvs.:  fls.  in  ft 
acorpioid  raceme  or  spike,  yellow,  with  purple  spots, 
fading  to  pure  yellow.  Caucasus,  Armenia,  etc.  B.M. 
4409.  G.C.  II.  11:  089.- Blooms  In  spring.  Iu  full  sun  or 
in  rather  dry  ground,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  this  charm- 
ing plant  in  a  healthy  condition  ;  partial  shade  is  essen- 
tial to  Its  welfare.  One  can  grow  luxuriant  specimens 
on  the  northern  slope  of  a  rockery  or  close  to  ft  build- 
ing on  the  east  or  north  side.  Prop,  by  seeds,  division, 
or  by  root-cuttings. 

oornOta,  Flseh.  A  Meyer.  Arabian  Primrose.  An- 
nual, 2  ft.,  bushy :  lvs.  lanceolate  or  linear-oblong, 
pointed  :  fls.  *4 1ft.  across,  yellow  and  black-spotted, 
changing  to  maroon  and  then  to  yellow.  Orient.  G.C. 
111.7:52.  J.  H.  III.  31:29.  A.  F.  5:  400.  A.  0.44:181 
( 1890 ) .  —  An  attractive  and  not  very  common  annual, 
easily  grown  in  the  open. 

A.  Ortttitkii,  Bolss.  Annual:  lvs.  narrow-oblong,  obtuse,  dil- 
ate :  fls.  long-tubed,  with  a  black  spot  iu  each  sinus :  B-12  In. 
India.  B.M. saw.— Not  known  to  be  in  tbe  American  trade. 

L.  H.  B.  and  J.  B.  Keu.br. 

ARNICA  (ancient  name).  Comp6sita>.  Small  genus 
of  perennial  herbs,  with  clustered  root-lvs.  and  large, 
long -peduncled  yellow  beads.  Native  to  Eu.,  Asia,  and 
N.  Amer.  — Tincture  of  the  European  A .  montana  is  used 
In  medicine.  Grown  mostly  as  alutnes  or  In  rockwork  ; 
some  species  also  grow  fairly  well  in  the  common  bor- 
der. Prop,  by  division,  and  rarely  by  seeds. 

a.  Radical  In.  cordate,  with  slender  or  winged  petioles. 

cordilolia.  Hook.  Two  ft.  or  loss  high,  hairy  :  heads 
few  or  even  solitary,  with  inch-long  ravs  ;  Involucre  % 
in.  high,  pubescent.  Rocky  Mts.  aud  Vt . 

latildlia,  Hong.  Glabrous  or  very  nearly  so,  the  stem- 
lvs.  not  cordate  or  petioled  :  heads  smaller  than  in  pre- 
ceding. Rocky  Mts.  and  W. 

AA.  Radical  lvs.  not  cordate,  but  petioled. 


Glabrous  or  nearly  so  :  lvs.  ovale 
those  on  the  stem  clasping  and 
the  top.  Oregon  and  N. 


to  lance-oblong,  acnfc 
denUte  :  stem  leafy  to  the  top.  Oregon  i 

loliosa,  Nutt.  Pubescent :  lvs.  lanceolate,  strongly 
nerved,  small-toothed,  the  upper  ones  somewhat  clasp- 
ing :  heads  sometimes  solitary,  short-pedunclcd  :  stem 
leafy,  strict.  Rocky  Mts.  and  W. 

montana,  Linn.  Mountain  Tobacco.  Mountain 
SNl'rr.  A  foot  high,  the  stem  sparsely  hairy  :  radical 
lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous  and  entire  :  heads  3-4, 
large.  Eu.  B.  M.  1749.  J.  H.  III.  34  :  441.— The  best 
known  species  in  cult.;  but  none  of  the  Arnicas  are 
common  in  American  gardens.  l.  n.  B. 

AB0lDE.fi,  or  ARACE*.  Aroids.  A  large  order  of 
spathe-bearing,  tuberous  herbaceous  plant*,  containing 
many  of  the  most  highly  prized  greenhouse  plants.  The 
culture  of  Aroids  Is  too  diverse  to  be  given  iu  any  one 
place.  See  tbe  leading  genera,  as  Aglaanrmu,  Aloeasia, 
Antharintn,  Arisama,  Aram ,  Caladium,  Col'K'ttia, 
IHet/tnoachia,  DraeunculHs,  Ur licodircros,  llomato- 
mma,  Manntera,  miodentlron,  Uickardia,  JSckitmato- 
glottis,  Spatkipkyllum,  Xanlkosoma,  etc. 
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ARONIA 


ARTICHOKE 


ARONIA.  See  Sorbus.  A.  alnifolia,  Kutt. - Ame- 
Uncbter  alnifolia. 

ABPOPHtLLtm  (Cimiltr  and  leaf).  Orehidaeea>, 
tribe  Hpidindrea.  Epiphytes :  racemes  dense,  cylin- 
drical, erect:  Its.  strap  sbapcd  or  linear,  on  jointed, 
terete  stems  :  Us.  small,  inverted  :  segments  concave. 
—  Orchids  of  minor  importance.    Consult  Kpidendrum. 

gigantenm,  Llndl.  Plant*  robust  :  sts.  about  10  in. 
high  :  Ivs.  coriaceous,  strap-shaped  ;  peduncle  stout  : 
raceme  several  In.  long  ;  fls.  numerous,  pink-purple. 
Mex.-Olve  plenty  of  light. 

■picitum,  Llavc  et  Lev  Smaller  than  the  above  :  lvs. 
linear:  fls.  paler.  B.M.6022. 

ARROW-BOOT.  An  edible  starch,  obtained  from  the 
rhizomes  of  various  scitaiulnaceou*  plants,  as  Maranta, 
Curruma,  Taccji,  Canna.  The  West  Indian  Arrow-root 
is  mostly  from  Maranta  arnndinaeea.  Linn.  The  Bra- 
zilian i*  from  Manih"t  utilittimn,  I'ohl.  The  East  In- 
dian is  chiefly  from  Curcuma  angustifolia.  Roxhg.  Po- 
tato and  malie  starches  are  also  a  source  of  Arrow-root. 
Arrow  root  is  also  obtained  from  Manihot. 

ABTABOTRYS  [snrpend  f  rapes,  alluding  to  the  bang- 
ing fruit).  Anonacnr.  About  23  tropical  climbing 
shrubs,  with  3-scpaled  and  6-petaled  solitary  or  fascicu- 
late lis.,  and  shining  e«'crgrceu  foliage. 

OdoraUssimus,  R.  Br.  Lvs.  oblong  or  lanceolate, 
pointed,  thick,  dark  ({lossy  green  :  fl*.  brownish,  very 
fragrant  :  books  on  the  peduncles.  E.  Ir.d.  B.R.  423.— 
Hardy  in  S.  Pla.  and  S.  Cal.,  and  somewhat  cult.  The 
ytang-ylnug  perfume  is  made  from  the  ds.  The  lvs.  are 
Used  in  uative  medicine. 

ARTEMISIA  [Artemisia,  wife  of  Mausolus).  CW 
pAtit<r.  A  large  genus  of  aromatic  herbs  anil  small 
shrubs,  mostly  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  most 
■oundnnt  in  arid  regions.  Lvs.  alternate,  often  dis- 
sected :  beads  small  and  mostly  Inconspicuous,  numer- 
ous, and  generally  nodding,  with  yellow  or  whitish 
florets.  In  the  West,  many  of  the  species,  particularly 
A.  Iridrnlala ,  are  known  as  Sage  lirush.  (trown  for 
their  medicinal  properties  or  for  foliage  effects.  Tho 
cult,  kinds  are  perennials,  and  thrive  iii  the  most  ordi- 
nary conditions,  even  In  poor  and  dry  soil.  Prop,  mostly 
by  division.  For  an  account  of  the  species,  see  Besser, 
in  DeOnndolle's  Prodrotnus,  vol.  C,  and  Gray,  in  Synop- 
tical Flora,  vol.  1,  part  2. 

A.  Beads  with  two  kind*  of  florets  [heterogamous). 

B.  Dink  flu.  with  both  stamens  and  pistils,  but  th» 

ovary  abortive  [not  producing  seed):  styl*  usu- 
ally entire. 

Draeunculus,  Linn.  Tarraoon.  Ebtraoon.  Herb; 
green  and  glabrous,  with  erect,  branched  stems  2  ft. 
high  :  radical  Ivs.  3 -parted  at  the  top  ;  stem-lvs.  linear 
or  lanceolate,  entire  or  small -toothed  :  panicle  spread- 
ing, with  whitish  green,  nearly  globular  ft. -beads.  En. 
K.ll.  1896,  p.  285.  —  Tarragon  lvs.  areused  for  seasoning, 
but  Ibe  plant  Is  little  grown  In  this  country.  The  lvs. 
may  be  dried  in  the  fall,  or  roots  may  be  forced  In  a 
coolbouse  in  the  winter.  Prop,  by  division  ;  rarely  pro- 
duces seed. 

Canadensis.  Mlchx.  Herb,  2  ft.  or  less  high,  glabrous 
or  very  nearly  so  :  Ivs.  usually  2-pinnate,  with  Aliform, 
plane  lobes  :  lis.  in  a  long,  narrow  panirle,  with  numer- 
ous small  greenish  heads.  Wild  on  banks  and  plains  in 
tho  northern  part  of  the  country.  Int.  1KJ1. 

filifoUa,  Torr.  Shrubby,  caneseent,  3  ft.  or  less  high, 
very  leafy,  the  branches  rigid  :  lvs.  Aliform,  tho  lower 
usually  3-parted  :  panicle  long  and  leafy.  Plains,  W.— 
Plant  has  a  purplish,  mist-liko  aspect  when  in  fruit. 

Bn.  Ditkfls.  perfect  and  fertile:  styl*  t  clttt. 
e.  Seceptacla  hairy. 

Irtgida,  Willd.  Herb,  8-12  In.,  with  a  woody  base, 
silvery  caneseent  :  Ivs.  much  cut  into  linear  lobes  : 
beads  small  and  globular,  with  pale  Involucre,  in  nu- 
merous racemes.  Plains  and  mountains  W.  Int.  1883.- 


Qood  for  borders.  Known  In  Colo,  as  "  Mountain  Fringe," 
and  used  medicinally. 

Absinthium,  Linn.  Wormwood.  Almost  shrubby,  2-4 
ft.  high,  spreading  and  branchy,  white-silky  :  Ivs.  2-3- 
parted  into  oblong,  obtuse  lobes  :  heads  small  and  nu- 
merous, in  leafy  panicles.  — Wormwood  Is  native  to  Eu., 
but  it  occasionally  escapes  from  gardens.  It  is  a  common 
garden  herb,  being  used  in  domestic  medicine,  especially 
as  a  vermifuge.  Wormwood  tea  is  an  odorous  memory 
with  every  person  who  was  reared  in  the  country. 

argentta,  L'Her.  Shrubby,  erect:  lvs.  white-silky, 
2-plunatc,  the  lobes  linear  or  lanceolate  :  heads  globu- 
lar, tomentose.  nodding,  in  racemose  panicles  ;  1-2  ft. 
Madeira. -Useful  for  rock  work. 

CO.  Receptacle  not  hairy. 

Abrotantun,  Linn.  Southernwood.  Old  Mam. 
Shrubby,  3-5  ft.,  green  and  glabrous,  the  »t.  rather 
strict :  Ivs.  1-3-pinnately  divided,  tbe  divisions  flne- 
flliforra  :  panicle  loose,  with  yellowish  whiteheads.  Eu. 
—  Southernwood  is  grown  for  its  pleasant-scented  foli- 
age ;  and  it  sometimes  escapes  into  waste  places. 

Pontioa,  Linn.  Roman  Wormwood.  Shrubby,  erect. 
1-4  ft.:  lvs.  caneseent  below,  plonatlsect,  the  lobes 
linear :  panicle  open  and  long,  with  small,  globular, 
nodding,  whitish  yellow  heads.  Eu. — Roman  wormwood 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  A.  Absinthium,  *nd 
la  more  agreeable.  Chief  source  of  absinthe. 

VUlgiris,  Linn.  MrowokT.  Herb,  erect,  panieulately 
branched  :  Ivs.  white-cottony  beneath  but  soon  green 
above,  2  pinuately  cleft,  with  lanceolate  lobes  :  upper 
lvs.  sometimes  linear,  heads  many,  oblong,  yellowish. 
Eu.  and  northern  N.  Araer.,  and  naturalized  in  E. 
states.  —  Mugwort  is  grown  for  the  ornament  of  Its  foil- 
nee.  There  are  variegated-leaved  and  golden -leaved  va- 
rieties. It  was  once  a  domestic  remedy.  Variable. 

8telleriana,  Bess.  Old  Womax.  Herb.  2  ft.,  from  a 
woody  creeping  base,  densely  white  tomentose  :  lvs. 
pinnatifld,  with  obtuse  lobes  •  heads  large  and  many- 
lid.,  in  a  racemose-glomerate  inflorescence.  N.E.Asia 
and  on  the  coast  of  Mass.— Attractive  from  its  whiteness. 
Cseful  for  borders. 

Lodoviclina.  Nutt.  Herb.  2-3  ft.,  whlte-tomentose  or 
lvs.  becoming  greenish  above  :  Ivs.  linear  to  oblong,  the 
lower  ones  toothed  or  parted,  the  upper  ones  entire  : 
heads  small,  bell-shaped,  paniculate.  I'lains  and  banks, 
W.  lot.  Will. 

AA.  Heads  with  perfect  fls.  throughout :  receptacle 
not  hairy. 

arbuscula,  Nutt.  Saob  Brisk.  Shrubby  ;  a  foot  or 
less  high  :  Ivs.  short,  wedgeshaped,  3-lobed.  tbe  lobes 
obovate  and  often  2-lobed,  caneseent  :  panicle  simple 
and  strict,  often  spike-like,  the  5-9-fld.  beads  erect. 
Plains,  W. 

tridents. ta,  Nutt.  Saoe  Brush.  Shrubby  ;  reaching 
height  of  12  ft.,  although  often  only  a  foot  high,  branchy, 
caneseent  :  Ivs.  wedge-shaped,  3-7-loothed  or  lobed, 
truncate  at  the  summit,  tbe  uppermost  ones  narrower  : 
beads  5-8-fM.  Plains,  W.  Int.  1881.  L  H  B 

ARTICHOKE  ( Cyndra  SeMymus,  Linn. ) .  Comp6»ittr. 
A  coarse  and  robust  perennial,  cult,  for  the  edible  11.- 
hcads  and  Ivs.  The  fl. -heads  are  3-5  in.  across  Just  before 
they  open,  and  at  this  stage  they  are  cut  for  the  table. 
The  fleshy  outer  scales  and  the  "  bottom "  of  the  head 
(this  is,  the  receptacle,  the  florets  being  removed)  are 
eaten  raw  or  cooked.  When  the  blue  florets  begin  to  show, 
the  head  Is  too  old  foresting.  Fig.  144  shows  edible  heads. 
For  pickling,  tho  bead*  are  often  taken  when  only  half 
grown.  The  young  sts  and  lvs.  are  sometimes  blanched 
and  eaten,  after  tbe  manner  of  cardoous;  and  these  parts 
comprise  the  "  Art  Iclioke  salad  'of  the  markets.  There  are 
a  score  or  more  varieties  in  European  gardens,  but  tbe 
Globe  is  the  one  generally  sold  here. 

Although  the  Artichoke  is  perennial,  the  plant  declines 
In  vigor  after  it  has  borne  two  or  three  crops.  In  the  N. 
the  plant*  should  be  protected  in  winter  with  a  liberal 
mulch.  Artichokes  are  of  easiest  culture  on  rich  soil. 
As  thev  grow  .'t-.l  ft.  high  and  branch  freely,  and  make 
lvs.  3  ft.  long,  they  should  not  be  set  nearer  than  2  or  3 
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ft.  In  the  row*,  and  the  row*  should  be  4  or  5  ft.  apart. 
In  this  country,  the  plant  is  propagated  mostly  by  seed*. 
These  are  sown  early  In  the  spring.  Seedlings  rarely 


I 


144.  Edible  head,  of  Artichoke  (X  V£). 

give  many  head*  before  the  second  year.  A  quicker  and 
better  method  of  propagation  i*  to  use  the  sucker*,  which 
•  freely  produced  about  the  crown.  The  sucker*  repro- 
ve the  variety.  The  Artichoke  is  little  known  In  Amer- 
ica, but  is  worthy  greater  attention.  The  habit  of  propa- 
gating by  seed  is,  perhaps,  one  reason  why  the  Artichoke 
has  not  obtained  greater  prominence  In  this  country. 
The  great  woollv,  pinnatifld  lv*.  and  strong  habit  make 
the  plant  an  attractive  ornamental  subject.  See  Vardoon. 

Li  H  B 

ARTICHOKE.  JERUSALEM  {Helidnthu*  tubero.ui, 
Linn.).  Compitita.  While  the  Ulobe  Artichoke  is  sel- 
dom seen  In  American  gardens  or  on  American  table*, 
and  surely  not  appreciated  by  our  people,  the  Jerusalem 
Artichoke  I*  so  common  a*  to  be  despised  as  a  weed. 
The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  Is  the  tuber  of  a  perennial  sun- 
flower-like plant.  (Fig.  145.)  It  thrive*  on  almost  any 
drained  land,  without  much  attention  as  to  manuring, 
and  without  coddling.  The  tuber*  may  be  cut  to  single 
eyes  and  planted  like  common  potatoes.  The  cultivation 
i«'  about  the  same  as  that  usually  given  to  corn  or  pota- 
toes. Any  time  in  the  fall  after  frost  has  killed  the  tops, 
or  the  latter  have  matured,  the  crop  can  be  gathered. 
Pull  up  the  whole  plant  by  the  roots,  or  dig  the  tuber* 
with  a  potato  hook  or  prong  hoe.  Or,  swine  may  he  turned 
into  the  neld  and  allowed  to  root  up  and  feed  on  the 
tuber*.  All  kind*  of  farm  animals  seem  to  be  fond  of 
They  may  be  ground  and  fed.  mixed  with  ground 
grains,     to  poultry 


results. 
As  a  succulent  food 
for  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  and  perhaps 
other  farm  stock,  this 
tuber  seems  to  da- 
serve  more  general 
attention  on  the  part 
of  the  American 
farmer  than  it  ha* 
usually  received.  It 
is  far  ahead  of  the  potato  in  productiveness,  and  much 
more  cheaply  grown.  Raw  or  boiled  and  served  with 
vinegar,  the  tuber  also  makes  a  very  good  winter  or 
spring  salad,  and  for  this  purpose  it  may  And  a  limited 
aale  in  our  markets.  The  chief  demand"  for  it  will  bu 
for  seed  purposes.  The  easiest  way  of  keeping  the  crop 
la  by  leaving  the  tubers  in  the  ground 


where  they  grew,  a*  they  are  not  hurt  by  frost  when 
covered  with  soil.  Tubers  already  gathered  can  be 
>itted  like  beets  or  turnips,  but  will  need  even  less  eover- 
ng  of  soil.  The  Mammoth  White  French  is  said  by  some 
propagators  to  be  an  improved  strain  of  the  ordinary  or 
Jerusalem  Artichoke.  The  plant  often  becomes  a  weed  ; 
but  hogs  will  root  it  out.  The  plant  is  native  to  upper 
Canada  and  middle  parts  of  the  U.  S.  It  was  cult,  by  the 
Indians.  See  Ilelianthut.  f.  GKEIXKB. 

ABTOCARPUo  {arto,,  bread,  and  carpo,,  fruit).  Vrti- 
cAcra.  Uickau  Fki  it.  Tropical  fruit  plants,  originally 
from  the  East  Indies,  sometimes  cult,  with  difficulty  in 
northern  botanic  gardens  for  their  great  economic  inter- 
est. They  need  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere,  much  water, 
ami  perfect  drainage,  Prop,  slowly  by  cuttings  of  young 
lateral  growth.  The  fruits  do  not  hear  shipment  to  the  N. 

inelH,  Linn,  f.  Bread  Fkiit.  Tree,  30-40  ft.,  with  a, 
viscid,  milky  juice  :  branches  fragile  :  Ivs.  l-.'l  ft.  long, 
leathery,  ovate,  cuneate  and  entire  at  base,  upper  part 
3-9-lobed:  male  lis.  in  a  dense  club-shaped  yellow  catkin, 
10-16  in.  long;  female  Us.  in  a  subglobulur  echinate  head, 
having  a  spongy  receptacle  :  IV.  as  large  as  a  melon, 
typically  muricated,  but  in  the  best  cult,  varieties  reticu- 
lated only,  and  seedless.  Gt.  39,  p.  273,  Gng.  5:  233,  and 
B.M.  2869-71,  where  the  romantic  story  of  its  transfer  to 
the  West  Indies  ia  told.  Sparingly  cult.  In  S.  Fla. 

integTildlia,  Linn.  f.  Jack  Fuuit.  Tree,  30  ft.,  with 
milky  juice:  lvs.  4-6  In.  long,  very  various;  those  of  fer- 
tile tranche*  nearly  obovate,  entire  ;  those  of  higher 


I  oblong;  those  of  j 
from  the  root  very  narrow,  or  2-3-lobed  :  fr.  attaining  a 


weight  of  60-70  lbs.  Less  palatable  than  the  bread  fruit. 
The  oily  seeds  when  roasted  are  said  to  resemble  chest- 
nuts. 0.  0.  III.  20:717.  B.  M.  2833-4.  Gt.  39,  p.  273. 
On.  35:  455. 

Can.no nil,  Bull.  Lv*.  varying  from  cordate  to  deeply 
3-lobed,  1  ft.  long,  red  beneath,  bronzy  crimson  and  pur- 
ple above,  very  showy.  Society  Is.  F.S.  21 :  2231-2. 

ARUM  (ancient  name).  Ariidea.  Tuber-bearing  low 
herbs,  of  few  species,  in  Eu.  and  W.  Asia.  Lv*.  simple, 
the  petiole  sheathed  at  the  base  :  spathe  convolute,  va- 
riously colored,  mostly  including  the  short  spadix  :  pis- 
tillate fla.  at  the  base.  Grown  usually  as  oddities,  mostly 
under  the  general  name  of  Callas.  Some  of  the  specie* 
•re  hardy  ;  others,  as  A.  Pala-$tinum,  are  tender,  and 
require  glasshouse  treatment.  The  tender  kinds  are 
managed  in  essentially  the  same  way  as  the  fancy-leaved 
Caladlums.  Plant  the  tubers  sufficiently  deep  that  roots 
may  form  from  near  the  top.  Give  rich  noil,  and  water 
freelv  when  growing  or  in  bloom.  The  hardy  specie* 
should  be  well  mulched  In  late  fall.  They  thrive  best  in 
partially  shaded  place*  and  in  rich  soil.  Prop,  by  nat- 
ural offsets  ;  also  by  seeds  or  berries,  which  some  spe- 
cies produce  freely.  Some  of  the  specie*  are  acrid- 
poisonous.  Monogr.  by  Eugler  in  DeCandolle's  Mono- 
graphia>  Phonerogama'rum,  vol.  2. 

The  following  names  are  In  the  American  trade  : 
albiipalhum,  Nos.  5,  7;  a  I  pi  num.  6;  Art»nrum  — 
Arisarum  vulgare  ;  liyiantinum,  7;  Canarirnte,  7; 
concinnatum,  7;  rornulum  =  f ;  Corsinim.l;  rrmilum  — 
Helieodieero*  crinitus  ;  cglindrarrum,  7;  Vyprinm,  2; 
detrnnrntum.W;  DioncoridiM.2;  Draenneulu*  _  Dracun- 
culns  vulgaris;  elomjatum,5;  gratum.tt;  immaeulatum, 
6;  inlermrdium,  6  ;  Italieum,  7;  maiulatttm,  6 ;  Sfalui, 
6;  mitrmomtum,  7;  nigrum,  5;  Xordmanni,  5;  oriental*, 
5;  Palirstinum.  4;  pirlum,  1;  tanctum,  4;  *peclabile,  2; 
Syriacum,  3 !  rnatum  =  Pinellia  tuberifera  ;  rario- 
lalum,  5  ;  vulgare,  6  ;  ZeUbari,  6. 

A.  Mature  Irs.  cordate,  oblong-orate. 

1.  pietum,  Linn.  f.  (.4.  C<W»icum.  I/o|s.).  Lvs.  ap- 
pearing in  sprint',  long-petioled.  light  green  :  spathe 
bright  violet,  swollen  at  the  base  :  spadix  purple-black, 
exceeding  the  spathe.  Corsica.  Balearica,  etc.  —  Hardy. 

AA.  Mature  lvs.  hastate  or  sagittate. 

B.  Tuber  round-flattened  or  oblate,  the  lit.  and  pedun- 
cle* arising  from  a  depressed  center  :  lv*.  appear- 
ing before  the  spathe. 

2.  DlMCOrldil,  Sibth.  &  Smith  (.4.  spretdbile,  Regel. 
A.  Striatum,  Blumc.    A.  Ciprium,  Schott.).  Leaf- 
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blade  ohlnngtrii»ngii!ar  or  ovate-triangular :  spathe 
tube  pale  within,  the  limb  6-*  in.  Ion*.  lanceolate-oblong, 
and  colored  with  large  lentiruliir  purple  spots  :  spadix 
ahort,  included.   Aula  Minor.- Runs  into  many  forma, 


Var.  anguitatum. 

spathe 
Var.  al 


with  variously  marked  spathes.  Pots. 

3.  detruneatum,  Meyer.  Lvs.  more  or  less  truncate  at 
the  base,  the  blade  shorter  than  In  the  last  :  yellowish 
green  and  purple-spotted,  law  (10-15  in.  long)  and 
ahort-aUUed,  the  limb  acuminate.  Persia.- Hard  y. 


146.  Aram  Italicum  (X  %). 

4.  Paleestlnum,  Boisa.  (A.  tdnrtum,  ITort.).  Black 
Cauu.  Soujmox'n  Lii.V.  Lvs.  cordate-hastate,  6  in. 
broad  across  the  base  and  about  e<|ual  in  length,  the 
middle  lobe  broad-ovate  and  nearly  blunt  :  spathe  about 
the  length  of  the  leaf,  with  a  short  green  tube,  and  an 
elongated  lanre-oblong-tapering  limb,  which  is  greenish 
on  the  outside  and  continuous  black-purple  within,  the 
tip  sometimes  recurving :  spadix  shorter  than  the 
apatbe,  the  upper  part  dark  colored,  i'nlcstine.  KM. 
5509.  On.  45,  p.  31  1.  —  Perhaps  the  most  popular  Arum  at 
present,  being  grown  in  pots  aa  an  oddity. 

5.  orientale,  Bleb.  A  foot  high  :  lvs.  brownish, 
broadly  hastate-sagitate,  the  front  lobe  oblong-acute  : 
apathe*  tube  oblong-ovoid  and  white  within,  the  limb 
ovate  to  oblong  and  intense  black-purple  (rarely  pale), 
resembling  A.  macnlatum .  —  \  hardy  species  from  Asia 
Minor,  running  into  many  forms.  Some  of  the  plants 
referred  here  are  A .  nigrum,  rariohitum,  Xonlmanni, 
grtitum,  Sehott.;  A.  tlongatum  and  A.  albitpalhum , 
Steven  (not  A.  albiiputhnm,  llort.,  which  is  A.  Ital- 
icum). 

Bl>.  Tuber  oroid  or  oblong,  propagating  horizontally, 
thr  Irs.  anil  prihtnrlrt  arising  from  tht  apt  1 : 
Ir*.  appiaring  before  or  with  the  spathe. 

6.  maculatum,  Linn.  (.1.  rnlgarr,  LfflB.),  Lorhs-and- 
Ladikm.  Cuckoo  Pint.  Wake  Houix  (in  England). 
About  a  f<s>t  high  :  lvs.  usually  black-spotted,  hastate 
or  sagittate,  the  front  lobe  triangular  ovale,  bImhiI  as 
high  as  the  spathe  :  the  spathe  swollen  at  its  base,  the 
margins  of  the  lance-ovate  limb  bcroming  inrollcd, 
apotted  with  purple  :  spadix  shorter  than  the  spathe, 
purple.  Ku.  — A  hardy  species,  of  many  forms.  A  form 
with  spotless  lvs.  and  a  whitish  tube  with  a  medial  pur- 
ple lone,  is  A.  immaculdtum  and  Ztlcbori,  Sehott. 


Engler,  has  n  narrow  light-purple 
[A.  intermedium,  Krhur.  A.  Mdlffi,  Schott.i. 
Var.  alplnura,  Engler  {A.  alpinum,  Sehott.  ft  Kotschy) 
has  peduncles  longer,  and  an  ovate-lanceolate  spathe. 

7.  ItAlicum.  Miller  (A.  eylindrdeeum,  Gasp.).  Fig. 
140.  Larger  than  the  last :  lvs.  hastate,  nearly  truncate 
below,  light-veined  :  spathe  scarcely  swollen  below,  the 
limb  erect  and  not  expanding  and  including  the  short 
spadix  (tip  sometimes  deiiexed  after  flowering!.  Yel- 
lowish or  white  and  faintly  striate.  Eu.  B.M.  MSB.— A 
hardy  species  ;  also  grown  in  pot*.  In  the  open,  the 
lvs.  appear  In  the  fall.   A  very  variable  species.  Var. 

»,  Engler  (A.  Canari/n*t,  Webb.  &  Berth.), 
aw  leaf-lobes  and  spathe.  Var.  eoncinnatam, 
(.4.  ronri nndf urn  and  marmordtum,  Sehott.), 
gray-spotted  lvs.  Var.  Byiantlnnm,  Engler, 
(A.  Uytnnt\num,  Scbott.),  has  spathe  tube  oblong, 
white  Inside  and  purple  at  the  mouth,  and  an  acuminate 
purple  or  green  limb.  Var.  albispathum,  Hon*.,  has  a 
white  spathe.  jr.  B. 

ARONCCS  i  old  name!.  Roi&ctm.  Tall  perennial  herbs, 
often  referred  to  the  genus  Spira»a,  with  numerous  small 
dioecious  white  fls.  In  panicled  spikes  :  stamens  many  ; 
pistils  commonly  3.  Two  species,  American  and  Japanese. 

iylv*ster.  Host.  {Spirtra  Aruneut,  Linn.).  Tall  (5-7 
ft.),  erect  branchy  herb  :  lvs.  large,  1-2-plnnate,  of  3-7 
ovate  lfts.:  follicles  detiexed  in  fr.  Rich  woods,  N.Atner., 
X.  Eu.  and  Asia. -A  desirable  hardy  border  plant  of 
easy  culture. 

MtilboldM,  Maxim.  (Spinra  ArUneni,  var.  attilbo)det, 
Maxim.  if.  antilbaUle*.  llort.  .4*r.7f.c  attilboUt*,  Le- 
molne.  On.  48,  p.  355-6).  Dwarferand  more  graceful  than 
the  above  (2  ft.):  pedicels  erect  in  fr.  Japan.  — Neater  than 
the  American  species.  See.4«fi/&c  for  illustration. 

L  H  B 

AliCN  DIN  ARIA.   Sec  Bamboo. 

ARtfNDO  (Latin,  reed).  f?  rami  net.  Tall  leafy  per- 
ennial grasses  resembling  bamlHsis,  5-15  ft.  high,  or 
even  30  ft.  in  favorable  locations.  Lvs.  broad  and  grace- 


sts. 


leafv  to  near  the  top.  terminating  In 
:  spikeleta  long  and 


1-2  ft.  long  : 


fully  arching : 
an  immense 
pointed. 

Dinar,  Linn.  Giant  Rkkd.  Figs.  147, 148.  Towering 
straight  stems  8-30  ft.  high,  which  grow  very  rapidly, 

r  intervals, 
unsightly  ob- 


clotbed  with  broad,  pointed  leaves  at 
Grown  for  lawn  decoration  and  to 
ject*.  In  some  countries  used  for 
and  thatching,  and  the 
roots  as  a  diuretic.  The 
tall,  showy  plumes  are 
reddish  at  first  and  last 
a  long  time.  Mediter- 
ranean, Orient.  On.  1, 
p.  391;  3,  p.  493  ;  8.  p. 
199;  17,  p.  407.  P.ti. 
3:2.  Var.  variegata, 
llort.  (var.  rertieolor, 
Hort.).  Much  dwarfer 
and  less  hardy  than 
the  type,  usuallv  4-7  or 
even  12  ft.  high,  with 
elegant  longitudinal 
stripes  of  creamy  white 
and  green,  (it.  39.  p. 
209.  F.S.  14:1425.  Var. 
macrophy  11a,  Hon.. 
has  large,  very  glau- 
cous lvs. 

conspicua,  Forst.  f. 
A  rare  and  handsome 
form,    bearing  silky 
white  fls.,  which  are 
beautiful  for  months. 
I<ess  hardy  than   A . 
Itonar,  ami  with  nar- 
rower lvs.  Lvs.  2—1  ft. 
long,  very  slender,  Involute,  c 
ueled  :  upper  surface,  margins 
roughUh.    X.  Zeal.    B.M.  6232. 
229. 


>riaceous,  deeply  chan- 
and  long,  slender  point 
On.  18.  p.  479  ;  49,  p. 
P.  B.  Kknxkdt. 
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A  rundo  Donaz  is  one  of  thetnost  popular  of  at]  grasses 
or  hardy  foliage  plants,  especially  wherever  the  Pumps'* 
Grass  Is  not  hardy.  Although  It  succeeds  almost  any- 
i  in  borders,  beds,  and  on  lawns,  It  is  really  at  homo 

in  moist  soils  and 
near  the  water.  It 
is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  standard 
plants  for  striking 
uqnatic  effects.  Prop, 
chiefly  by  division,  or 
as  follows:  The  ripe 
canes  may  be  laid  on 
■  lamp  moss  during 
winter,  and  In  a  few 
months  nearly  every 
joint  will  sprout  and 
form  a  small  rooted 
plant.  The  canes 
may  then  be  cut  up 
and  the  young  plants 
potted  off  singly,  to 
be  planted  out  the 
following  spring. 
J.  B.  Keu-eb. 

AS  ABU  M  (obscure 
name).  Arittoloehi- 
aeea.  Low,  nearly 
stenileas  herbs  of  a 
few  species,  but 
widely  disseminated 
In  N.  Temp,  zone, 
with  odd  purplish  or 
brown  lis.  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground 
lor  nearly  so),  under- 
neath the  heurt-liko 
or  kldncv-llke  Ivs.: 
corolla  wanting,  but 
calyx  corolla  -  like  ; 
stamens  12  :  ovary 
inferior.  The  Asa- 
rums  inhabit  rich, 
sliudy  woods,  spread- 
ing on  the  ground, 
and  the  lis.  are  un- 
seen except  by  the 
close  observer.  They 
are  of  easy  culture  if 
transplanted  to  rich, 
moiM  place*.  They 
make  attractive  car- 
pets in  borders  and 
groves.  The  species 
described  below  are  sold  by  dealers  in  native  plants. 
Some  of  the  species  are  reported  to  have  medicinal 


!  markedly  pubetcent. 

WildGixoer.  Canapa  Ssaeeroot. 
Lvs.  about  2  to  a  plant,  thin,  kidney-shaped,  pointed, 
with  a  deep  and  open  sinus,  not  mottled  :  fl.  slender- 
stalked,  with  lance-acuminate  calyx-lobes  an  inch  or 
more  across  at  the  expanded  mouth,  chocolate-brown  : 
atyle  6-lobed.  Frequent  in  woods  E.  B.M.  2768.  A.G. 
13:517.  D.  279. 

Hartwegi.  Watson.  Tufted,  loose-pubescent  :  Ivs. 
large  and  thick,  cordate,  with  rounded  basal  lobes, 
mostly  acute  at  the  apex,  margin  ciliate,  glabrous  and 
mottled  above  :  fl.  stout-stalked,  the  lobes  often  ovate 
and  long-pointed,  the  ovary  Inferior  :  styles  6.  Sierra 
Nevada*.  4,000-7,000  ft.  alt. 

Europsram.  Linn.  Lvs.  kidney-shaped,  evergreen, 
dark  green,  the  petiole  3-5  in. :  fls.  greenish  purple, 
X  in.,  with  incurved  lobes  :  styles  6,  and  grooved  or  2- 


aa.  Plant  slightly  or  not  at  all  pubescent. 

eaadatum,  Lindl.  Rather  slender,  with  long  root- 
stocks,  sparingly  pubescent :  Ivs.  cordate-kidney -shaped, 
and  more  or  less  cupped  or  cucullate,  acute  :  fls.  slen- 


der-stalked, the  calyx-lobes  oblong  and  attenuate  : 
styles  united.  Pacific  coast. 

Lemmonl,  Watson.  Like  the  last,  but  Its.  plane  or 
fiat,  rounded  at  apex,  less  pubescent,  calyx  lobes  short. 
Sierra  Nevada*. 

Virginicum,  Linn.  Lvs.  broad-ovate  or  orbicular, 
rounded  at  the  top,  the  sinus  narrow  :  fl.  short-stalked, 
purple,  the  calyx-lobes  broad  and  rounded  :  styles  6, 
2-lobed  ;  anthers  not  pointed.  Va.,  S. 

,  Michx.  Lvs.  thickish  and  usually  mottled, 
to  hastate,  obtuse  :    fl.  stout-stalked,  urn- 
I  and  much  contracted  at  the  throat :  styles  6,  2- 
lobefl  ;  anthers  pointed.  Va.,  S.  L  H  B 

A8CLSPXAB  (ancient  Greek  and  Latinised  name). 
Atelepiadhceot.  Milkweed.  Silkweed.  Many  herbs, 
mostly  North  American,  generally  with  opposite  or 
whorled  Ivs.,  milky  juice,  and  umbels  of  odd  fls.  The 
fls.  are  gamopetalous,  the  corolla  segments  generally 
strongly  rcflexed  ;  stamens  6,  attached  to  the  corolla, 
the  anthers  more  or  less  united  about  the  stigma  ;  be- 
tween the  corolla  and  the  stamens  Is  a  crown  of  five 
cornucopia-like  appendages  ;  pollen  cohering  into  a  waxy 
mass  (poltinlum),  which  is  removed  bodily  by  insects 
which  visit  the  fl.  The  pollination  of  an  Ascleplas  fl.  is 
shown  in  Fig.  149.  The  pollen-masses  are  usually  twin 
(aa  at  6),  and  the  handle  or  caudicle  lies  In  a  chink  on 
the  side  of  the  stigma.  The  pollen-masses  become  at- 
tached to  the  legs  or  month  parts  of  the  Insect,  and 
aro  thereby  transferred  to  another  fl.  The  Milkweeds 
are  common  In  waste  places  in  N.  Amir.,  and  are 
rarely  cult.  Several  specie*  (described  below)  have  been 
int.  by  dealers  in  native  plants.  The  Butterfly-weed  and 
some  others  are  very  showy  and  worthy  of  more  geueral 
attention.  Thelarge-lvd.  kinds  are  desirable  when  heavy 
foliage  effects  are  wanted.  They  are  all  perennials  of 
tho  easiest  culture.  l*rop.  by  division,  rarely  by  seeds. 
See  Grav,  Syn.  Fl.  N.  Amer.  2.,  pt.  i  (which  Is  here 
followed). 

A.  Fl*.  (eorolla  and  crown)  orange. 

taberdsa.  Linn.  Butterflt-Weed.  Pleurisy  Root. 
Hairy,  2-3  ft.  high,  from  long,  horizontal  roots,  with 
more  or  leas  alternate,  lance-oblong  or  lance-linear  Ivs.i 
umbels  several,  short-peduncled  :  pods  pubescent,  erect. 
Dry  banks  and  fields  :  widespread,  and  not  infrequent. 
B.R.  76.  D.  223.  —  A  handsome  plant. 

aa.  Fit.  in  ihade*  of  red  or  purple. 
Curasaaviea,  Linn.  Plant  glabrous,  2  ft.  or  less  :  lvs. 
opposite  and  sbort-petloled,  thin,  oblong-lanceolate : 
corolla  scarlet :  pods  glabrous,  erect.    Fla.  and  La. 
B.R.  81. 

incarnata,  Linn.  Glabrous  or  nearly  so,  leafy  and 

branching,  3  ft.:  lvs.  opposite,  oblong-lanceolate:  co- 
rolla rose-purple  to  flesh  color,  with  oblong  lobes  :  pods 
glabrous,  erect.  B.R.  250.  Var.  pdlchra,  Pers.  Hirsute, 
and  lvs.  broader.  Swamps. -Common. 

AAA.  FU.grttnith,  vetloieith  or  white  {tometimet  pur- 
pie-tinged,  enpecially  in  A.  quadritolia). 

B.  Pod i  tomentoie  and  *ott-»piny, 
apeciosa,  Torr.  {A.  Douglatii,  Hook.).  Stem  stout 
and  simple.  3  ft.  or  less,  flne  tomentose  or  becoming 
glabrous :  lvs.  large  and  broad,  ovate,  transversely 
veined,  short  pettolcd  :  fls.  purplish  and  large,  the  pe- 
duncle of  the  umbel  shorter  than  the  lvs.  Neb.  W.  and 
S.  B.M.  4413. 

Cornoti,  Decne.  (A .  Syrlara,  Linn.).  Differs  from  last 
in  having  obtuse  and  short  hoods  to  the  crown,  taller, 
less  pubescent :  lvs.  oblong  or  oval  :  fls.  dull  purple, 
In  large,  more  or  less  nodding  umbels.  Mn.  7:221.— 
The  common  milkweed  of  the  E.  states. 

BB.  Pods  glabrous  and  unarmed. 
C.   Fruiting  pedicel*  decurved  Or  deflexed,  the  pod* 

erect  or  ascending. 
araplexieaOlis,  Michx.  Plant  glabrous  and  glaucous  : 
st.  decumbent.  1-2  ft.  long:  Ivs.  numerous,  cordate- 
ovate  and  clasping,  obtust  >.  succulent :  corolla 
purple.  Barrens,  N.  Car.  and  S. 
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■,  Pursh  {A.  wlr«j.  Sims).  Plant  gla- 
brous and  green,  3-4  ft.,  erect  :  Iva.  thin,  oval  to  lance- 
oval,  acuminate  and  short -petioled  :  fls.  greenish,  in 
large,  loose  umbels.  Moist  ground  ;  frequent.  B.M.1181. 


variegata,  Linn.  Two  ft.  or  less  high  :  lv*.  3-7  pairs, 
oval,  ovate  or  oblong,  tbinnlsb,  green  and  glabrous  atiove 
and  pale  beneath  :  lis.  white  and  pink,  In  1-3  umbeU. 
I'ry,  iihady  places.  Cent,  and  8.  states.  B.M.  1182. 

eriocarpa.  Bcntb.  Densely  woolly  all  over  :  Ivs.  alter- 
nate or  In  3's,  long-oblong  or  lanceolate,  abort -petioled  : 
lis.  dull  white,  in  few  or  several  umbels.  Calif. 

CO.  Fruiting  ptdieelt  erect,  and  the  podi  erect. 

.  About  2  ft.,  not  branched,  with  Iva. 
i  of  the  at.  in  whorls  of  4  :  Ivs.  ovate  or 


lance-ovate,  acuminate,  thin,  nearly  or  quite  glabrous  : 
lis.  pink  to  white  in  2-4  loose  umbels.  Dry  soil ;  fre- 
quent. L.B.C.  13:1258. 

verticillata.  Linn.  About  2  ft.,  slender,  very  leafy  : 
Ivs.  in  whorls  of  3-6.  very  narrow-linear  and  revolute  : 
fls.  greenish  white.  In  many  small  umbels.  Dry  soil ; 
frequent.  L.B.C.  11 :  1067. 

V'ar.  pumllft.  Gray.  A  few  In.  high,  from  a  fascicled 
root:  Ivs.  HI  if  or  in,  crowded.  Plains,  W. 

Mexicana,  Cav.  Height,  5  ft.  or  less  :  Ivs.  in  whorls 
of  3-6,  or  sometimes  opposite  or  fascicled,  linear  or 
narrow-lanceolate:  lis.  greenish  white  or  purplish  In 
dense,  many-fid.  umbels.  Ore.  \V.  and  8.      ^  jj  jj 

A8CYRUM  (Greek,  not  har<l  or  rough  |.  ITjtperiedrttr. 
Low  herbs  orsubshrubs,  with  bright  yellow  lis.,  2  small 
sepals  and  2  large  ones,  4  petals,  and  many  stamens. 
Dry,  sandy  soils  in  E.  states  (also  one  or  two  West  In- 
dian and  one  Himalayan  species), sometimes  grown  in 
borders.  Of  easiest  culture,  but  should  lie  covered  in 
winter  in  the  N.  Prop,  by  division  ;  also,  by  seeds. 

hyperiooldea.  Linn.  (.4.  Criz- Andrea,  Linn.).  St. 


and  handsome  foliage.  Only  2  species  are  cultivated,  of 
which  the  arborescent  one  is  the  hardier  and  the  hand- 
somer in  foliage,  while  the  more  tender  A.  Qrnndiflor* 
has  larger  and  showier  fls.  They  grow  best  in  rich  and 
moist  soil.  They  transplant  with  difficulty.  Prop,  by  seeds 
sown  In  autumn,  or  stratified  and  sown  in  spring,  or  by 
layers  in  autumn;  also,  by  root -cuttings.  In  the  North, 
the  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  or  pans.  Description 
of  all  species  is  given  in  Gray,  Syn.  Fl.  N.  Amer.  1,  pt.  1, 
pp.  62  and  464.  . 

triloba,  Dun.  [Altim  triloba.  Linn.).  Fig.  150.  Small 
tree,  10-40  ft.:  Ivs.  cuueate,  obovate-oblong,  acute,  S-l 
ft.  long,  glabrous:  fls.  with  the  Ivs.  from  branches  of  the 
previous  year,  green  when  expanding,  changing  to  pur- 
plish red.  with  yellow  in  the  middle,  2  in.  broad  :  fr. 
oblong,  2-6  In.  long,  dark  brown.  S.  states,  north  to  N. 
York,  west  to  Mich,  and  Kansas.  S.S.  1:15,  16.  Gn. 
33.  p.  321.  G.F.  8:  495.  A.G.  44:713.-  This  is  the  only 
arborescent  species  of  the  genus.  It  la  well  worth  a 
place  in  the  garden,  for  its  large  foliage  is  very  hand- 
some and  the  fls.,  appearing  in  the  early  spring,  are  at- 
tractive. The  large  fr.  is  edible,  and  may  In?  still  im- 
proved by  cultivation  and  careful  selection  of  the  best 
varieties.  Many  people  do  not  relish  the  highly  aromatic 
flavor;  and  the  large  seeds  are  a  disadvantage.  The  tree 
has  proved  hardy  in  Mass.  and  Ontario.  One  or  two 
named  forms  have  been  offered. 

grandiflora.  Dnn.  Shrub.  2-6  ft. :  Ivs.  cuneate,  obovate 
or  oblong,  obtuse,  2— I  in.  long,  rufous-pubescent  when 
young,  at  length  glabrous  and  chartaceous  :  fls.  large, 


appearing  with  the  ivs. 


.  long,  much  larger  than  the  inner  ones:  the  large  fr. 
is  said  to  be  very  delicious.  8.  Georgia,  Fla. 

Alfred  Rehkeb. 

ASPARAGUS,  ESCULENT  (Atpdragut  officindlU, 
Linn.).  Lili&cea.  A  perennial  herb,  cult,  for  the  succu- 
lent young  shoots  which  arise  from  the  roots  in  spriug. 
The  plant  la  native  to  Ku.  and  Asia,  and  haa  been  cult, 
for  2.000  years  and  more.  It  waa  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  so-called  Ivs.  of  asparagus  are  really 
leaf-like  branches.  The  Iva.  are  the  scalea,  which 
well  shown  on  the  ahoot  at  the  left  in  Kig.  151. 


long  o! 

5:257. 


less  high,  branchy  :  Iva.  ob- 
to  the  base  :  styles  2.  G.F. 


Tnller,  scarcely 
aud  clusping  : 

L.  H.  B. 


Mn.3:65. 
Mich*.  St. 
I:  Ivs. 
atylea  3-1. 

A8H.  See  Frazinui. 

ASlMINA  (from  Atiiminier,  a  Frcneh-and-Indlan 
name).  Anondeetr.  Papaw  (the  papaw  of  literature  la 
Carica,  which  see).  Small  trees  or  shrubs:  Ivs.  alternate, 
entire,  usually  deciduous:  tls.  purple  orwhitish.  ram  pan- 
ulate. solitary  or  few,  axillary;  sepals3;  petals  <">,  the  inner 
ones  smaller  ;  stamens  numerous  :  fr.  consisting  of  one 
or  a  few  large  berries.  Eight  species  In  E.  N.  Amer.  Or- 
1  trees  or  shrubs,  with  large  tls.  in  early  spring, 


(XH). 


the  axils  of  these  scales  branches  may  arise,  tin.  At 
hb  are  shown  clusters  of  branchlets,  or  "leaves,"  issuing 
from  the  axila  of  scales  or  Ivs. 

Asparagus,  being  a  rather  rugged  plant,  will  live,  and 
In  a  measure  thrive,  on  almost  any  kind  of  soil,  even 
under  neglect.  One  frequently  finds  apparently  thrifty 
plants  in  neglected  fence  rows,  or  strong  stalks  pushing 
up  through  stone  heaps  or  other  rubbish  piled  several 
feet  in  thickness  upon  an  abandoned  asparagus  bed. 
The  stalks  that  are  wanted  for  tho  table  and  for  a  di»- 
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criminating  market,  howcver/aro  those  am  loch  or  more 
In  diameter  anil  dcllciously  succulent,  which  ono  can 
grow  only  on  good  plant*  net  far  enough  apart  on  well- 
drained,  well-manured  and  well-tilled  noil.    To  secure 
earllness  of  crop,  the  land  selected  for  an  Asparagus 
patch  should  be  a  warm  loam,  preferably  exposed  to 
south  or  east.  Manures  of  uny  kiud  may  be  used  with 
greatest  liberality,  too  much  being  almost  out  of  the 
question.    Unless  the  soil  is  already  well  supplied 
with  vegetable  matter,  and  for  that  reason  Very  loose 
and  mellow,  bulky  manures,  such  as  fnirly-well  rotted 
stable  manure  or  rich  com  pout,  are  almost  indispensable 
at  the  start.   A  heavy  dressing  Is  to  be  plowed  under. 
Afterwards  eoueentrated  manures,  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
potash,  will  do  very  well  for  locse  soils,  and  may  be 
used  broadcast  on  top,  as  the  crop  seems  to  need  them 
from  year  to  year.   Much  depends  on  good  plants. 
These  are  easily  grown.  To  grow  one's  own  supply  for 
starting  a  plantation  is  ordinarily  a  safer  plan  than  to 
depend  on  purchased  plants.  Use  strong  1-year  plants 
In  preference  to  older  ones.  The  male,  or  pollen-bearing 
plants,  are  more  vigorous,  therefore  more  productive  of 
good  stalks  and  more  profitable  than  the  female  or  seed- 
bearing  plants  ;  but  it  is  not  always  an  easy  task  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  from  the  other  at  an  early  age  unless 
they  bloom.    To  raise  the  plants,  sow  seed  in  early 
spring  thinly  In  drills,  in  a  well-prepared  seed-bed. 
Have  the  drills  a  foot  apart ;  cover  the  seed  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  deep,  and  thin  the  plants  early  to  stand  3 
inches  apart.  With  the  same  attention  as  that  demanded 
by  other  close-planted  garden  vegetables,  strong  plants 
will  then  be  the  sure  outcome.    Oct  the  laud  ready  for 
setting  the  plants  by  deep  and  careful  plowing  and 
thorough  harrowing.   Then  plow  out  furrows  5  or  even 
fi  feet  apart.   If  the  demand  is  for  the  green  stalks 
(those  grown  above  ground),  popular  in  some  markets, 
the  furrows  may  be  made    0  or  7  inches    deep.  If 
blanched  shoots  Bre  wanted  (and  they  are  of  superior 
fluvor  and  tenderness,  provided  they  are  grown  in  mel- 
low soil  and  under  high  and  skillful  culture),  they  have 
to  be  grown  below  ground;  hence  the  furrows  are  to  be 
made  a  few  inches  deeper  than  for  plants  set  for  green 
stalks.   Set  the  plants  in  the  furrows  not  less  than  2 
feet  apart,  each  on  a  little  mound  of  soil,  spreading  the 
roots  in  the  same  way  as  they  grew  In  the  seed  bed. 
Cover  with  mellow  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  course  of  some  weeks  and  by  means 
of  suitable  tools  (smoothing  harrow,  cultivator,  etc.), 
gradually  fill  the  furrows  even  with  the  ground  level. 
A  still  better  plan  whose  the  material  can  be  had,  is  to 
fill  the  furrows  with  fine  old  compost,  as  the  covering 
above  the  crowns  of  the  plants  ran  not  be  made  too 
loose.   It  is  advisable,  and  will  insure  closer  attention 
in  cultivation,  to  grow  some  hoed  crop,  like  beets,  tur- 
nips, cabbage,  beans,  peas,  radishes,  etc.,  between  the 
rows  of  Asparagus  the  first  year.  In  the  fall,  and  every 
fall  thereafter,  cut  the  Asparagus  stalks  close  to  the 
ground  and  remove  them  from  the  patch,  to  avoid  the 
scattering  of  the  seed. 

In  early  spring  of  the  second  year,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  is  to  be  loosened  by  shallow  plowing  or  deep  cul- 
tivating; and  when  the  first  sprouts  appear,  the  rows 
may  be  hilled  up  to  some  extent,  especially  if  blanched 
■talks  are  to  he  grown.  The  wisdom  of  cutting  that 
season  more  than  a  very  few,  if  any,  of  the  shoots  for 
the  table  or  sale  tuny  well  be  doubted.  Plants  left  intact 
until  the  third  year  will  grow  much  stronger  and  bo 
more  productive  afterward.  In  the  absence  of  a  spe- 
cially devised  Asparagus  knife,  any  ordinary  table  or 
pocket  knife  may  be  used  for  cutting  the  shoots,  or  in 
mellow  soil  the  shoots  may  be  broken  off  at  the  base  with 
the  linger.  In  cutting,  be  very  careful  to  avoid  Injury  to 
later  shoots  or  to  the  crown  of  the  plant.  The  third  sea- 
eon  and  every  year  thereafter  loosen  up  the  ground  as 
directed  for  the  second  season.  The  shoots  aro  now  to 
be  cut  indiscriminately  and  clean,  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  green-pea  season.  After  that,  allow  them  to  grow 
undisturbed,  but  continue  cultivation,  to  keep  the  ground 
surface  mellow  and  free  from  weed  growth.  For  market, 
wash  the  freshly-cut  stalks  and  tie  them  in  neat,  com- 
pact bunches  of  the  site  demanded  by  the  particular 
ket,  using  some  bright -colored  ribbon,  or  perhaps 
wr  bands.  If  to  be  shipped,  especially  for  a  longer 


distance,  pack  the  bunches  in  moist  moss  or  other  ma- 
terial that  wilt  preveut  the  stalks  from  wilting.  Varla- 
i  In  the  Asparagus  plant  are  dne  more  to  differences 
til  culture  and  environment  than  to  those 
characteristic)  of  the  variety.  American 
seedsmen  offer  the  following  as  distinct 
varieties  :  Colossal  ( Conover's) ,  Palmetto, 
■  l  'i  i  Mammoth  (Barr's),  Columbian  (Mammoth 
Columbian  White).  The  last  named  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  having  an  undisputed 


claim  to  varietal  distinction,  on  account 
of  the  white  color  of  its  young  shoots. 
To  aave  the  seed,  strip  the  scarlet  berries 
off  the  ripe  stalks  by  hand,  or  thresh  them 
off  with  a  flail,  put  them  in  a  sound  barrel 
or  tank,  and  mash  them  with  a  wooden 
pounder,  to  separate  the  hard,  black  seeds  from  the 
pulp.  Clean  them  by  washing  in  plenty  of  water,  ] 
ing  off  the  pulp  and  skins  ;  dry  and  store 


III! 


"In  the  Atlantic  coast  states',  north  of  Virginia,  the 
Asparagus  rust  (Puteinia  Atparagi )  has  often  done  con- 
siderable damage.  Outside  of  that  region  this  fungous 
disease  la  hardly  known.  Burning  the  infected  stalks 
is  recommended.  According  to  the  Massachusetts  Ex- 
periment Station,  "the  best  means  of  controlling  the 
rust  is  hy  thorough  cultivation  in  order  to  secure  vig- 
orous plants,  and  in  Reasons  of  extreme  dryness  plants 
growing  on  very  dry  soil  with  llttlo  water- retaining 
properties  should.  If  possible,  receive  irrigation."  As- 
pnragus  anthracnose  has  appeared  in  a  few  Instances. 
Of  insect  enemies,  only  two  have  thus  far  attacked  As- 
paragus plants  In  America,  namely,  the  common  Aspara- 
gus beetle  ( ("Worm j  Atparagi,  Linn.),  and  the  12- 
spotted  Asparagus  beetle  (C.  11  punrtotn,  Linn.).  The 
following  remedies  are  recommended  :  Chickens  and 
ducks  ;  close  cutting  of  the  young  shoots  In  the  early 
season,  and  the  free  nae  of  fresh,  air-slaked  lime  or  of 
arsunltes  dusted  on  the  dew-wet  plants  after  the  cut- 
ting period.  Even  with  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  abun- 
dant supply  and  much  cheaper  than  ever,  there  is  hardly 
any  danger  that  a  superior  article  of  Asparagus  will  go 
begging  for  customers  in  anvof  our  markets,  or  that  the 
grower  of  such  product  coufd  not  get  several  hundred 
dollars  per  acre  for  his  crop. 

There  are  no  books  of  American  origin  devoted  wholly 
or  chiefly  to  Asparagus  ;  but  all  the  vegctabk -garden- 
lag  manuals  discuss  it.  T.  Obw»eb. 
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ASPARAGUS,  ORNAMENTAL.  Llliaetn.  The  genus 
Asparatru*  comprises  about  150  species,  which  are  widely 
dispersed  in  warm  or  tropical  regions,  being  particularly 
abundant  in  8.  Afr.  The  species  are  of  very  various 
habit.  Some  are  climber*,  some  drooping  or  trailing,  and 
some  erect-bushy.  Many  of  them  are  highly  prised  for 
their  very  graceful  and  fine  foliage.  Some  species  even 
surpass  the  most  delicate  ferns  in  elpgance  of  habit  and 
delicacy  of  spray.  The  foliage  is  really  composed  of  leaf- 
like branches  (cladophylla)  rather  than  of  true  lvs.  (see 
Pig.  151,  and  the  discussion  of  it  l.  Although  all  are  per- 
ennial, the  sts.  of  some  kinds  annually  die  down  or  cast 
their  lvs.  With  the  exception  of  A .  verlieillaluM,  the  fol- 
lowing species  must  be  grown  under  glass,  except  in 
S.  Fla.  and  S.  Calif.  They  are  of  easy  culture.  Best 
when  propagated  by  seeds  (  which  are  usually  freely  pro- 
duced), but  are  also  multiplied  by  division  and  cuttings. 
Roots  generally  tuberous.  Mongr.  by  Baker,  Journ. 
Linn.  Roc.  14  (18T5I ;  account  of  cult,  species  by  Watson, 
G.C.  III.  23:122.  147.  178. 

A.  Foliage  ovate. 
medeololdes,  Thunb.  < My  r»,f>h  ilium  a$parago\dtt , 
Willd.).  Smii^x  of  florists.  Fig.  152.  Tall,  slender,  gla- 
brous twiner:  cladophylla  1  in.  or  more  long,  thick, 
glossy  green  on  both  Hides,  strong-nerved,  standing  edge- 
wise to  the  branch  :  lis.  single,  fragrant  .  berries  dark 
green.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  55*4.— Much  grown  by  florists  for 
use  In  decorations  (see  cultural  notes  below). 

AA.  foliage  narrow, but  distinctly  flat  and  plain. 

Bprengeri,  Regel.  Figs.  153, 154.  Tubers  fleshy,  white: 
branches  long  and  slender,  branched,  drooping  :  lvs. 
1  in.  long,  glossy  green:  lis.  small  ami  whitish,  in  short 
racemes,  fragrant:  berry  small,  coral-red.  Natal.  Go. 
54,p.88.  AM.  lHtMl.KM;  19:101.  Ong.  4:167.  F.F..  9:  sup. 
Mn.  8:151.  —  One  of  the  most  popular  basket  and  decora- 
tive plants,  of  easy  cult.  Prop,  by  division,  but  most 
efficiently  bv  seeds,  which  can  be  purchased.  At  a  night 
temp,  of  6.T5  they  germinate  in  4-5  weeks.  Int.  to  horti- 
culture by  Oammann  &  Co.,  Italy,  in  1890,  and  named  for 
their  collector,  Herr  Sprenger.  There  is  a  white-lvd. 
variety. 

lncldns,  Lindl.  Climber  :  tubers  1  Sin.  long  :  sts.  4-0 
ft.,  spiny,  branching  :  lvs.  narrow  and  curved,  2  in.  or 
less  long,  2-6  in  a  cluster,  more  or  less  deciduous  :  fls. 
small,  white,  axillary  :  berries  pink  or  white.  Sin.  in 
diam.  China  and  Japan,  where  the  tubers  are  eaten 
(A.G.  13:78).  — Needs  warm  treatment. 

AAA.  foliage  filiform  or  thrtad-like. 

plumoiui.  Baker.  Fig.  155.  Tall-climbing,  with  spiny 
terete  sts.  (10-15  ft.):  branches  flaltl«h  and  spreading 
horizontally  in  elegant  sprays :  lvs.  short,  bright  green, 
in  clusters:  fls.  white,  commonly  solitary :  berrv  black, 
nearly  globular.  1 -seeded.  S.  Afr.  G.C.  III.  23:146.- 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  decorative  plants,  the  cut 
strands  holding  their  shape  and  color  for  weeks  |  see  note 
on  culture  below).  It  is  propagated  by  seeds, division, and 


plant  or  seeds  being  the  onlv  methods  that  answer  for  it.* 
A.F.  11:1178.  Var.  tenuitifmua,  Hort.  (A.  UnuUtimuM, 
Hort.).   Fig.  156.  Only  partially  climbing,  very  light 


cuttings.  Several  garden  forms.  Var. 


Hort.,  Fig.  nutu 


155  (but  not  dwarf,  as  its  name  Implies),  is  commoner 
than  the  type,  from  which  it  is  distinguished. accordingto 
Watson,  "by  the  fulness  anil  flatness  of  its  fronds,  anil  by 
its  refusal  to  multiply  by  meansof  cuttings,  division  of  the 


green  :  sprays  more  open  and  delicate  than  those  of 
the  type,  because  of  the  fewer  and  longer  lvs.  Var. 
declinitua,  Hort.,  has  drooping  sprays.  Var.  crifUtus, 
Hort.,  has  forking-tasseled  sprays. 

Comorenm,  Hort.  Similar  to  A .  plumoiu$  :  more  ro- 
bust, darker  green,  softer  foliage  :  berries  globular. 
G.C.  111.23:181.  I.H.  42,  p.  61. 

crlsptu,  Lam.  |  J  .  imben* .  Jaeq.,  and  Hort.).  Tu- 
mauy,  oblong:  climbing  (2-4  ft.),  the  sts.  tine  or 
st  hair-like  and  annual,  the  branches  zigzag  :  lvs. 
emus,  usually  in  close  pairs,  very  short  (Sin.), 
glaucous-green  :  fls.  white,  with  orange  anthers  : 
berrv  large  (Sin.  long),  oval,  soft,  brown,  about 
6-seeded.  S.  Afr.  A  .  dtlUruM.  Hort.,  Is  probably 
a  form  of  this  species. 

verticiUitna,  Linn.  Tall-climbing  (10-15  ft.) 
hardy  plant  :  rootstock  woody  :  sts.  stout  (Sin.  In 
diam*.),  said  to  1m?  edible  when  young,  but  becom- 
ing woody,  spiny  :  lvs.  in  tufts,  hair-like,  2  in. 
or  less  long  :  fls.  small  :  berries  red.  Persia,  Si- 
beria 

retrofraetuf.  Linn.  (A.  retrofrdetut  arMreuM, 
Hort.).  Sts.  slender  (4-8  ft.),  becoming  woody  and 
gray,  scarcely  climbing,  zlgxag,  spiny,  the  branches 
wiry:  lvs.  In  close  clusters,  green,  hair-like,  1-2  in. 
long:  fls.  white,  small,  umbellate:  berry  small, 
nearly  globular,  1-seeded.   S.  Afr. 

virgatui,  Baker.  A  bushy,  branchy  plant  3-6  ft., 
the  branches  arching  :  lvs.  in  3's,  dark  green,  1 
In.  or  less  long  :  fls.  small,  white:  berries  ml,  1-seeded. 
S.  Afr. 

A.aaMMUM.IAmm,  Hardy,  rigid. 5  ft.:  lvs.  tufted,  hair  like: 
fli. yellow:  berry  red.  Eu.-.i.  JStAidpicu*.  Linn.  Suggest.  A. 
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Sprengeri  I  evergreen :  In.  flat  and  falcate,  In  Hnnters  of  3-4. 
Afr.— A.Afriedmti,  Lam.  Climber:  Irs.  rigid,  dark  pwn,  clus- 
tered, evergreen.  8.  Afr.— A.  AtMieut.  Linn.  Tail  climber  : 
Ira.  halr-llke.  toft.  %tn.— A.  Codperi,  Baker.  Similar  tn  A.  pin- 
moans.  S.  Afr.— .4.  dreiindfut,  Unn.  "Allied 
to  A.  plumosus,  from  whirh  It  differs  In  having 
deltoid  prickles,  pale  green  stems,  and  smaller 
8,  Afr.-  A.taUitut,  Linn.  Very  tall 
ft.),  climbing :  Its.  in  whorls,  flat  and 
8.  Afr.,  Trop.  Aaia.  G.C.  III.  23:  123, 
178.— A.  lariclnut,  Bureh.  Shoots  annual,  10-12 
ft.:  Irs.  hair-like,  persistent,  in  clusters.  Simi- 
lar to  A.  retrofrartns.  S.  Air  H  I'.  III.  23:122. 
—A .  proevmbrns,  a  trade  name.  —  A.  raermbtut, 
Willd.  Climber:  lvs.  grayish.  4-angled :  fli. 
whitinh.  fragrant  t  racemes  2  In.  long.  Trop. 
Afr.  and  Asia.  G.  C.  III.  23:147.— A.  tarmntld- 
m,  Linn.  Not  climbing,  but  looae,  4  ft.:  Irs. 
green  and  flat :  berries  tirlglit  red.  Trop.  Asia 
(and  Afr.?).  G.C.  III.  18:747 j  »:179.-A. 
ifindent,  Thanh.  Climbing,  slender:  Irs, 
in  3  s,  curved,  flat,  dark  green.  8.  Afr.— 
A .  8ehob*rio\dti,  Konth.  One  ft.:  lrs.de- 
eldnous,  in  3's  or  4's.  linear,  curved  i  fls. 

berries  red.  Hardy.  Jap. — A.fcn- 
i.  Lam.  Shrubby,  hardy.  3  ft.:  It*. 
grayish,  llnear.curred:  berries  rery  large, 
red.  S.  Eu.  Not  to  be  confounded  with 
A.  tenulssimus,  which  is  a  form  of  A.  plu- 
mosus.- .1 .  trichnfihyllu*,  Bunge.  Sis.  an- 
nual.weak.  3-fl  ft.:  Irs.  clustered,  stiff  and 
awl  like:  fls.  Inng-pedicelled.  Hardy.  81- 
berta.Chlna.— A.umbrlldlm.  Ijnk.  Some- 
what shrubby,  the  sts.  wiry  : 
Irs.  :i-angl«l.  stiff,  in  clusters: 
fls.  white,  fragrant.  In  umbels. 

L.  H.  B. 
Cri-TfRg  or  8  Ml  LAX 
{Aspamgut  mtdfolo\de$). 
—  Commerciallv,  Smilax  Is 
grown  in  solid*  beds  under 
glass,  and  the  tall  growth 
la  tied  to  strings.  These 
strings  are  cut  for  sale. 
Some  growers  do  not  rr»ew 
their  beds  of  Smilax  for  3  or  4  im  It  Is.  doubtless,  the 
most  profitable  to  replant  with  young  stock  every  year. 
Smilax.  like  all  its  family,  is  a  heavy  feeder.  A  heavy 
loam  with  one-fifth  half -rotted  cow-manure  is  the  best 
compost  for  the  bed.  A  light  house  Is  not  essential.  The 
middle  of  an  equal-span  house  running  north  and  south 
is  an  Ideal  place  for  it.  If  there  la  height  sufficient  to  run 
up  the  string*  7  or  8  feet.  Plant  as  early  as  possible  in 
July.  Many  florists  who  grow  a  few  hundred  strings  of 
Smilax  make  the  mistake  of  putting  them  in  t>  coolhouse. 
It  will  grow  in  a  temperature  of  50°,  but  not  profitably: 
80°  at  night,  and  even  65°,  is  the  right  temperature. 
The  plants  should  be  8  in.  apart  in  the  rows  and  10  in. 
between  rows.  If  not  syringed  frequently,  red  spider 
attacks  the  Smilax  ;  but  there  is  no  excuse  for  that,  as  a 
daily  syringing  is  a  aure  preventive.  When  cutting  the 
strings,  avoid  picking  out  one  here  and  there.  Begin  to 


Strong 
new  shoot  of 
Asparagus  Sprengeri. 


should  also  be  taken  in  cutting,  for  many  times  there  will 
be  several  young  growths  a  foot  or  so  high  that  can  be 
saved  for  a  future  string,  and  Uiey  may  be  worse  than  use- 
less if  cut.  Smilax  for  planting  in  July  should  ho  raised 
from  seed  sown  in  February.  When  2  or  3  in.  high,  aud 
showing  its  character-leaves,  it  should  be  potted  in  2-in. 
pots.  In  May.  they  should  go  Into  3-in.  pots.  It  Is  very 
important  that  the  first  growth,  which  is  always  weak, 
should  be  msde  in  these  3-in.  pots  ;  then,  when  planted 
out,  the  first  growth  in  the  beds  is  strong  enough  to  make 
saleable  strings.  Never  neglect  tying  up  Smilax  as  soon 
as  the  preceding  crop  Is  cut.  Contrary  to  what  Is  the 
case  with  many  plants,  the  hotter  Smilax  is  grown  the 
hardier  and  more  durable  the  leaves,  providing  it  is  not 
cut  prematurely.  William  Scott. 

CfLTfR*  or  AspABAors  PLCMOSfs.— The  first  and 
all-important  factor  in  the  cultivation  of  Asparagus 
I*  the  construction  of  the  bed.  To  meet  with  any  degree 
of  success,  the  bed  must  have  perfect  drainage.  Tho 


use  should  be  IS  or  30  feet  high,  and  wired  at  the  top 
The  wires  beneath  are  made  fast  to  each 


cut  at  one  end  of  the  bed  and,  as  much  as  possible,  clear 
off  all  the  strings,  because  when  denuded  of  so  much 
growth  the  fleshy  roots  are  liable  to  rot  if  over- watered; 
little  water  is  needed  till  young  growth  starts.  Care 


(X  X). 


side  of  an  iron  trellis  about  8  inches  apart  and  at  tho 
top  an  equal  distance  apart,  in  order  that  the  strings 
may  be  as  nearly  straight  as  possible. 

The  early  growth  otAsparaguM  plumosu*.  var.  Nanus, 
Is  very  slow  j  but  as  soon  as  It  Is  transplanted  an  " 
rooted  in  a  rich  soil,  the  growth  is  more  rapid,  the  I 
shoots  developing  into  a  vine  which  will  be  ready  to  cut 
for  the  market  in  about  a  year.  There  is  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  seed  of  the  nanus.  In  a  whole  house, 
there  may  be  only  a  few  seed-bearing  strings.  After 
being  picked,  the  berries  are  allowed  to  dry  for  a  month, 
and  are  then  ready  for  planting.  A  good,  rich  soil,  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  film  of  sand,  serves  very  well  to  start 
them.  The  temperature  should  be  about  6.V.  and  as 
nearly  constant  as  possible.  When  the  plant  Is  well 
rooted,  it  is  removed  to  a  deeper  soil  or  potted  in  3- 
or  4-inch  pots  and  placed  on  a  bench,  liere  it  remains 
a  year,  and  is  then  placed  In  the  bed. 

I'p  to  this  time  a  small  amount  of  labor  suffices  to  keep 
the  plant  growing  in  a  henltby  condition  ;  but  from  now 
on  great  care  mint  be  taken  and  much  labor  expended 
to  produce  the  best  crop.  The  bed  Into  which 
the  young  plant  is  set  should  be  carefully  laid 
with  rocks  at  tho  bottom,  so  tho  water  can 
ape  freely.  Over  this  place  two  or  three 
feet  of  soil,  manure,  and 
dead  leaves.  It  is  but  a  short 
time  now  that  the  roots  havo 
room  to  expand  before  tho 
shoots  appear  above  tho  trel- 
lis, and  the  stringing  begins. 
Strong  iineu  thread  is  used 
for  strings. 

The  first  crop  will  not  be 
ready  to  cut  before  the  end 
of  the  second  year  ;  that  is, 
from  the  time  the  seed  Is 
planted.  As  soon  as  this  crop  is  exhausted,  new  t 
are  put  in  place  of  the  old,  and  another  crop  is  I 
This  goes  on  year  after  year.  Now  that  the  plant  has 
gotten  its  growth,  It  is  more  hardy,  nud  is  constantly 
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sending  up  new  shoots.  If  the  bed  is  well  made  In  the 
beginning,  the  Asparagus  nci-d  not  be  disturbed  for  eight 
or  ten  yearn.  However,  at  Uie  en«l  of  that  time  it  is  well 
to  take  the  plants  up  uud  tilt  the  beds  with  fresh  soil 
and  manure. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  nun  gets  high,  the  Asparagus 
houses  are  shaded  with  a  light  coating  of  white  lead, 
whiting  and  kerosene  oil.  This  is  absolutely  necessary, 
as  the  summer  sun  would  in  a  very  short  time  burn  the 
tops  of  the  vine.  The  vine  flowers  in  the  fall,  and  only 
on  strings  that  have  been  matured  six  months  or  more. 

The  vine  alone  is  not  the  only  source  of  profit.  When 
the  plant  is  a  year  old,  a  few  of  the  most  nearly  perfect 
sprays  may  be  taken  without  injuring  Its  growth.  These 
are  very  desirable  in  the  market.  There  is,  of  course, 
some  waste  in  working  up  the  Asparagus  to  bo  shifted, 
but,  on  the  whole,  it  Is  very  slight.  The  different  forms 
in  which  it  is  sold  utilize  by  far  the  greater  part  of  it. 

Insects  destroy  the  shoots  and  sprays.  This  is  pre- 
vented to  a  great  extent  by  insect  powder.  The  cut- 
worms do  the  most  damage.  About  the  only  way  to  get 
rid  of  them  is  to  pick  them  off  the  strings  during  the 
night,  as  they  generally  seek  shelter  under  the  thick 
clusters  of  the  plant  at  daylight.  There  are  many  draw- 
backs Ingrowing  Asparagus,  among  which  are  expensive 
bouses,  the  slow  growth  of  the  plants  (which  makes  it 
necessary  to  wait  at  lesst  two  years  before  receiving 
any  return  from  the  expenditure).  Injury  from  Insects, 
and  the  great  amount  of  labor  involved  in  looking  after 
the  houses.  WlLLIAM  H.  Et.l.IOTT. 

ASPASIA  (Greek  personal  name, of  little  significance 
here),  (hrrh idaceir.  tribe  Vdndeat.  Pseudobulhous:  Ivs. 
sub-coriaceous  :  racemes  radical  :  |>erianth  spreading  : 
lateral  sepals  free,  the  upper  one  connate  at  the  base  of 
the  petals  :  lalielluin  concave:  column  semi  terete  : 
llinia  2.  Eight  or  10  Trop.  Amer.  species.  The  genus 
closely  allied  to  Odontoglossum. 
epidendroldet,  Llndl.  Lvs.  linear-lanceolate  :  racemes, 
with  about  4  fls.;  erect  :  sepals  and  petals  streaked  with 
brown;  iabellum  white,  dotted  with  violet-purple.  Pan- 
ama and  Colombia.  Oajces  Ames. 

A8PEH.  See  Popnlut. 

AS  PE  RE  L  L A  (diminutive  of  asprr,  rough).  Syn.,  As- 
prtlla.  Onimlnxr.  Perennial  grasses,  with  looser  and 
more  slender  terminal  spikes  than  Elymu*.  Splkelets 
usually  in  pairs,  on  short  pedicels,  empty  glumes  wanting 
or  appearing  as  simple  rudiments  In  the  lowest  splkelets 
of  each  spike.  Species  4.  N.  Amer.,  Siberia,  New  Zeal. 

Hyftrix,  Hutnh.  Botti.e  -  brtsh  Grass.  Splkelets 
stand  out  at  right  angles,  suggesting  brushes  used  for 
cleaning  bottles.  A  native  grass,  growing  In  woodlands 
and  on  the  borders  of  thickets  ;  sometimes  used  for 
lawn  decoration.  p,  g,  KENNEDY. 

A8PERDLA   ••  thi*h  ;  referring  to  In.).  Rubiate*. 

Mostly  dwarf,  hardy  herbs,  for  borders,  rockeries  and 
shinty  places,  with  square  stems,  whorled  Ivs.  (some  of 
the  Ivs.  are  really  stipules!,  and  many  small,  4-parted 
lis.,  produced  freely  from  May  to  July.  The  commonest 
species  is  A.  odora'ta,  the  Wa'ldmcister  of  the  (iermans, 
which  is  u-o-d  In  their  Maitrank,  or  May  wine,  and  in 
summer  drinks.  The  dried  Ivs.  have  a  hav-like  fra- 
grance, lasting  for  years,  ami  are  often  kept  with 
clothes.  The  plant  occasionally  escapes  from  gardens. 
A.  hexnphylla,  with  Its  delicate,  misty  spray,  is  used 
with  sweet  peas  and  other  cut-flowers  that  are  inclined 
to  look  lumpy.  Other  plants  for  this  purpose  are  Oyp- 
tophila  panieulata,  Slatire  latifolia,  and  several  Gall- 
ums,all  of  which  have  smalt,  abundant  lis.  in  very  loose 
panicles  on  long,  slender  stems.  In  half-shaded  and 
moist  soil.  Asperulas  grow  very  luxuriantly  until  late 
fall.  In  dry  and  sunny  places  they  soon  become  stunted, 
and  die  down  l>efore  the  season  is  over.  Prop,  by  divi- 
sion and  by  seeds. 

A.  Plant*  perennial :  fit.  white. 
D.  Corolla*  4-lobed. 

odorita.  Linn.  Sweet  WOO0M!FP<  Fig-  157.  Habit 
erect  or  ascending  :  height  tt-H  in.  :  Ivs.  usually  in 
whorls  of  h,  lanceolate,  finely  toothed  or  roughish  at  the 


ASPHODELINE 

margin  :  corollas  campanulate  :  seeds  rough.  En.  and 
Orient. -Increases  rapidly,  and  is  used  for  carpeting 
shady  places,  and  for  edgings. 

hexaphylla.  AH.  Plant-stem  glabrous:  habit  ascend- 
ing, slender  :  height  1-2  ft.:  Ivs.  in  whorls  of  6,  linear, 
MUto,  rough  :  corollas  tubular-funnel  shaped  :  panicles 


very  loose  :  fls.  larger  than  the  bracts  :  seeds  smooth. 
Italy,  Hungary,  Pyrenees  on  high  passes  and  dry  int. 
sides.  — Well  grown  specimens  may  be  3  ft.  in  diaiu.  and 
nearly  as  high. 

BB.  Corollas  often  S-lobed. 
tine  to  ri  a ,  Linn.  Dveb'b  WoouBrrr.  Habit  procum- 
bent unless  supported:  height  1-2  ft.:  Ivs.  linear; 
lower  ones  in  G's,  middle  ones  in  4's,  uppermost  ones  in 
2's  :  bracts  ovate  :  lis.  reddish  on  outside  :  roots  large, 
creeping  widely,  reddish.  Dry  hills  and  rocks  of  Eu. 

aa.  Plant*  annual :  fit.  blue. 
oriental!*,  Bolss.  St  Hohen.  ( A .  atnrra  and  A .  tetita, 
Jaub.  It  Spach.  A.  a*urea-*eto*a  and  A.  »eto*a-aiurea. 
Bolt.).    Height  1  ft.:   Ivs.  In  whorls  of  8.  lanceolate, 
bristly  :   fls.  longer  than  the  bracts.   Eu.  and  Orient. 

N 1 :  *24'  J.  B.  Keller  and  W.  M. 

ASPHODEL.    See  Aiphodeline  and  Atphodelu*. 

ASPHODEL) NE  (name  modified  from  Atphodelnt). 
LiliAcea>.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  distinguished  from 
Asphodelus  by  their  erect  and  leafy  »ts.  They  have 
long  racemes  of  yellow  or  white  fls.  in  June  and  July. 
All  the  older  species  were  described  under  Asphodelus. 
In  1830,  Reichenbarh  made  the  new  genus  Asphodeline 
for  A .  Ititea  and  others.  The  only  species  advertised  in 
America  la  A.  Intent,  but  all  those  described  below  are 
likely  to  be  in  cult.  Monog.  by  J.  G.  Baker  In  Journ. 
Linn.  Soc.  15: 273-278  ( lt>77).  w.  M. 

The  culture  of  A*phodeline  tutea  Is  simple.  Any  soli 
will  suit.  Partial  shade  is  allowable,  but  fls.  are  often 
better  in  the  sun.  Prop,  readily  by  division. 

a.  Stemt  leafy  vp  to  the  raceme. 
B.  Fl*.  yellow. 
late*,  Reiehb.  [A*ph6d,ln*  Intent,  Linn.).  Tun  As- 
HOH  of  the  ancients,  or  Kino's  Speak.  Height  2-4 
ft.:  roots  thick,  fleshy,  stoloniferous:  Ivs.  3-12  in.  long: 
margins  rough :  racemes  in.  long,  3  In.  wide:  bracts 
large,  membraneous,  persistent.  Italv,  Mauritania  and 
Algeria  to Tauria and  Arabia.  B.M.  773.  L.B.C.  12:1102 
as  A.  Taurieu*.  — The  best  species. 

BB.  Fl*.  white. 
Taariea,  Kunth.   Height  1-2  ft.:  roots  slender:  Ivs. 
3-9  in.  long;  margins  membranaceous:  raceme  6-12  in. 
long.  1', -i  in.  wide:  bracts  9-12  lines  long.  Caucasus, 
Tauria,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Greece.  G.C.  HI.  21:  175. 

AA.  Stem*  leafy  only  a  third  or  half  the  way  to  th* 

rartme. 

B.  Fl*.  white:  raceme  dente. 
globitant.  J.  (Jay.    Height  2-3  ft.:  capsule  globose 
Cappadocia. 
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bb.  Fls.  yellow  :  raceme  lax. 
O.  Bracts  large,  6-1!  hues  long,  long-cuspidate. 

tenuior,  Ledeb.  Height  1  ft.  Caucasus,  Annen.,  N. 
Persia.  B.M.  MM.— .Smaller  than  A  .  latent,  with  finer 
Its.  and  smaller,  fewer  and  paler  tin.  Especially  dis- 
tiniruished  by  the  stalk  being;  naked  at  the  upper  part, 
below  the  raceme  of  (Is.,  and  the  bracts  as  short  as 
or  shorter  than  the  peduncle. 

OC.  Brads  small,  I%-3  lines  long,  short -cuspidate. 

Liburnica.  Retchb.  (A.  Crttica,  Vis.,  not  Bolss.). 
Height  1-2  ft.  (ireece,  Crete.  Dalmatia.  Austria,  Italy, 
not  Asia  Minor.   L.B.C.  10:915  as  A.  Cretica. 

brCTicaolis,  J.  <Say  (A.  Cr/tiea,  Boiss.,  not  Vis.).  St. 
often  flexuose,  that  of  all  theothers  here  described  being 
erect  and  strict.  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt. 

AAA.  Stems  leafy  only  at  the  base:  lis.  white:  racemes 


i  usually  simple. 
C.  Stems  having  leaf-scales  :  height  8  ft. 
imperialis,  Siehe.    Tallest  species  of  the  genus  :  lis. 
Urge,  reddish  white.  CappadociA  O.C.  HI. 22:  397. 

CC.  Stems  not  having  leaf-scales  :  height  1%-t  ft. 
Damaacen*,  Baker.  Height  1*4-2  ft.:  bracts  membra- 
naceous, lanceolate,  the  lowest  9-12  lines  long.  Mt. 
Lebanon. 

t,  J.  Oar.    Height  2  ft.:  bract*  searious,  6-9 
Cilicia.  Gt.4o,  p.  521.  O.C.  III.  23:  111. 

nu.  Racemes  much  panicled. 
IsthmocArpa,  Gay.    Height  I  ft.   Cilicla.    O.C.  HI. 
23:  117.  W.  M. 

A8PH6DELU8  (Greek  name  of  unknown  origin).  Lili- 
aeea.    Haniy  herbaceous  stemless  plants,  with  white, 
lily-like  flowers  in  long  racemes,  fleshy,  fascicled  roots, 
and  firm,  litiear.radlral.tufted  leaves. 
Perianth  funnel-shaped  ;  segments  G, 
ohlong-ligulate,  obtuse,  equal,  with  a 
distinct  nerve  on  the  back,  and  always 
ascending.  The  Asphodel  of  the  an- 
cients, or  King's  Spear,  is  Asphode- 
line  luteus,  which  see.  Homer  men- 
the  Asphodel  meadows  of  the 
,  where  the  shades  of  heroes  con- 
gregated in  Hades.  The  Asphodel  in 
Ore-ek  mythology  was  the  peculiar 
flower  of  the  dead.  It  has  always  been  a 
common  weed  In  Greece ,  and  its  pallid  yel- 
low  flowers  are  associated  with  desert  places 
and  tombs.  The  word  daffodil  Is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Asphodel.  The  Asphodel  of  the  curl  v 
English  and  French  poet*  is  Narei**u* 
Pseudo-narcissus.   J.  G.  Baker,  In  his  re- 
vision of  the  genus  in  Jour.  Linn.  Soc.  1.1: 
268-2?2  (1877),  refers  40  species  of  other 
botanists  to  A.  ramosus,  the  dominant  type,  of  which  he 
makes  three  subspecies.  These  subspecu nrr  Lit.  k< -j't 

distinct,  for  horticultural  purposes,  n<  g  !  s|n-rir* 

They  are  the  ones  first  described  in-low.  A .  rnmorus 
A.  albus  are  the  only  current  trade  names'  in 
Culture  simple;  see  <  hndeline. 

A.  Plant  perennial :  les.S-antjltd. 
B.  Scape  long. 
C.  Bacemes  simple  or  sparingly  branched. 
albtu.  Miller,  not  Willd.     Branching-  Asphodel. 
Bracts  buff  colored  when  young  :  filaments  deltoid  at 
the  base  :  capsules  medium-sized,  5-6  lines  long,  sub- 
globular  or  ellipsoid.  Southern  Eu. 

centdlsrui.  J.  Gay.  Bracts  pale  yellow  :  filaments 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  but  rapidly  becoming  awl- 
ahaped  :  capsule  large,  8-10  lines  thick,  fiattish  globu- 
lar, umbillcate.  Western  Mediterranean  region. 

CC.  Bacemes  much  branched  or  panicled. 

101, Vis.  (A.orstXrus.  Brot.).  Bracts  pale  yel- 
filaments  4-angled  at  the  base;  capsule  small, 
long, obovoid-globose.  Mediterranean, Canaries . 


Bn.  Scape  short,  almost  wanting. 
acaulis,  Desf,    Lvs.  6-20.  in  a  dense  rosette,  3-4  in. 
long,  minutely  pubescent :  fl*.  o-20,  in  n  crowded  corymb: 
segments  of  perianth  2-3  line*  wide.  Algiers.  B.M.70O4. 

AX.  Plant  annual :  leaves  cylindrical,  hollow. 
fJltuloius.  Linn.  Height  lt>-20in.:  lvs.  12-30,  in  a  dense 
rosette,  lj-12  in.  long,  striate,  awl-like,  glabrous  :  seg- 
ment* of  perianth  1-2  line*  wide,  lined  with  pink:  bud* 
pink:  fl*.  pinkish.  Prance  and  Portugal  to  Svria.  Arabia 
and  Afghanistan.  B.M.  984.  L.B.C.  12 : 1 124.  —  Needs  pro- 
tection under  glass  in  winter.  If  removed  early  in  autumn 
to  a  greenhouse,  it  may  be  induced  to  seed  freely. 

A.  CrHieus -Aspliodrllne  Lt>>urnica.-.t.  lutrus -Asphodcl- 
lne  lutens.—  A.'.Vtlldrsii,  Verl..  is  a  form  of  A.  ramosns.  from 
E.  Prance,  with  long,  dense  racemes  and  dark  brown  bracta. 

N W.  M. 

A8PIDlBTRA(Greek,a«mrt»,roMin/*nicW;  referring, 
probably,  to  the  shape  of  the  stigma).  Liliaceir.  A 
popular  florists'  plant,  grown  for  its  stiff,  shining,  beau- 
tiful foliage,  and  still  nore  interesting  for  its  remarkable 
fl*..  which  are  inconspicuous  because  borne  close  to  the 
ground.  The  casual  observer  never  suspect*  that  Aspi- 
distra is  a  liliaceous  plant.  The  parts  of  the  11.  in  mono- 
cotyledons are  typically  in  3's.  The  genua  Aspidis- 
tra!* considered  "abnormal,  as  usually  having  its  parts 
in  4's.  Thia  tetramerous  state  (which  is  here  con- 
sidered the  normal  one.  and  described  below)  is  pic- 
tured In  B.M.  2499.  but  the  species  was  first  described 
upon  a  trtmerous  state,  and  pictured  In  B.R.o"28.  In  A. 
lurida  the  trimerous  state  must  be  regarded  as  au  ex- 
ceptional reversion:  in  A.  tnpicn,  B.M.  7484.  tho  tri- 
merous Htate  Is  thought  to  be  constant.  Of  all  plants  that 


are  rented  for  the  temporary  decoration  of  public  balls. 
Aspidistra  luritla  is  one  of  the  greatest  favorites,  as  it 
stands  much  abuse,  such  as  dust,  dry  air,  and  lark  of 
water  and  light.  It  is,  however,  naturally  fond  of  wa- 
ter, and  grows  freely  on  the  margins  of  ponds  orstreams, 
especially  south.  In  rich  soil  the  variegation  often  dis- 
appears altogether  until  the  plants  begin  to  starve,  hence 
a  compost  of  nearly  half  sand  I*  desirable.  The  best 
method  of  propagation  is  by  means  of  division  in  spring, 
liefore  active  gtowth  begins,  as  the  young  leaves  are  not 
then  disfigured. 

lurida.  Ker-Oawl.  Fig.  158.  Lvs.  15-20  In.  long,  stiff, 
evergreen,  oblong-lanceolate,  sharp-pointed,  radical ; 
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blade  narrowed  Into  a  channeled  petiole  a  third  of  It* 
length:  fla.  lurid  purple,  on  ahort  1-fld.  scapes;  perianth 
segments  8  ;  stamens  8  ;  stigma  broadly  shield-shaped, 
like  a  small  mushroom.  China. — The  variegated  form 
la  more  commonly  grown ,  the  alternation  of  the  green 
and  white  stripes  being  singularly  beautiful.  No  two 
lvs.  are  exactly  alike.  E.  q.  Orfet  and  W.  M. 


ASPlDIDM.  8ee  Dryopteris  and  Polyslic hum. 


ABPLENIUM  (Greek,  not  the  spleen ;  referring  to  sup- 
posed medicinal  properties).  Polypodiilrctt.  A  large, 
widely  distributed  genus  of  ferns,  containing  some  200 
species.  Easily  distinguished  by  the  free  veins,  and  by 
the  elongated  sori  covered  by  an  indusium,  which  nor- 
mally is  attached  to  one  side  of  a  rein. 

Aspleniums  enjoy  an  abundance  of  moisture  at  the 
roots,  but  they  will  turn  brown  in  the  winter  months  in 
an  excessively  moist  atmosphere.  They  should  be  kept 
in  a  very  lightly  shaded  position.  A  good  potting  ma- 
terial cousist*  of  e<|ii»l  parts  of  rich  soil  and  leaf-mold  or 
peat.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  useful  com- 
mercial kinds  :  A.  Belangcri,  height  2*ft.;  A.  bulbif- 
erum,  2  ft.;  A.  laxum,  which  grows  quickly  Into  a 
handsome  specimen  about  20  in.  high,  and  seems  to 
stand  the  hot,  dry  American  summers  better  than  other 
species  ;  A.  salieifolium;  and  A.  viviparvm,  which  is 
dwarf,  compact,  with  lace-like  fronds,  and  easily  propa- 
gated. For  hanging  basket*,  A.  flaccid  nm  is  best.  The 
foregoing  species  and  others  of  like  habit  develop  small 
plant  I.  is  on  the  surface  and  edge  of  pinna-.  As  soon  as 
these  are  sufficiently  strong,  they  may  be  detached,  whh 
a  small  piece  of  old  plnnat,  and  pricked  into  shallow  pans, 
the  older  part  being  placed  below  ground  to  bold  the 
voung  plant  firmly  in  position  until  roots  have  formed. 
The  best  soil  for  this  purpose  is  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  fresh  garden  soil.leaf-moidorflne  peat, and  sand.  Plant 
very  firmly,  and  place  in  a  shady,  moderately  moist  and 
close  position,  where  in  10  to  15  days  they  will  make  roots. 
The  foregoing  ones  do  best  in  a  temperature  of  50°  P. 
A.cicutanum  is  easily  grown  from  spores,  and  1*  very 
useful  for  fern  dishes.  Xichol  X.  But- ckxer. 

Alphabetical  list  of  species  described  below  :  A.  Adi- 
antum-nigrum,  14  ;  affine,  13 ;  angustifolium,  10  ;  Bap- 
ti«tii,12;  Belang«rt,23;  bulbifenira.  18;  clrutarium, 20 ; 
cuneatum,  15;  Awks.8;  ebenoides,  4  ;  Pilix-fcrmina, 
25;  firniculaceum,  16;  fontanum,  17;  formosum,9;  fra- 
grans,  16;  llemionitis,  2;  laxum,  18;  myriophyllum,  19; 
ho6i/i>,24;  obtusilobum, 21 ;  patmatum, 2;  parvulum,7; 
pinnatifldum,  3;  platyneuron,8;  rhizophyllum.  19;  rutsB- 
foliuni.  22;  salicifotium,  11;  serratum,  1  ;  spinulosum, 
27;  thelypteroides,  26:  Trichomanes,  6;  vlride,  5;  virip- 
arum.  24.  The  following  are  native  and  hardy  :  Xos. 
3,  5,  6,  7,  10,  25,  26. 

A.  Sori  linear  or  oblong,  straight,  born*,  on  the 
back  of  the  If. 

n.  Lt.  simple,  urith  a  serrate  margin. 


1.  lorratum,  Linn.    Lf.  1-3  ft.  long,  on 

owed  bel 


stipe,  2-4  in.  wide,  gradually  narrow 
or  more  long.  Fla.  to  Brazil. 


below:  sori  1 


bb.  Lf.  lobed  or  pinnatifid. 

2.  Hemionltis,  Linn.  {A.  patmatum,  Lam.).  Lf.  4-6 
in.  each  war,  hastate,  with  a  triangular  terminal  lobe  and 
two  lateral  ones,  and  a  large,  rounded  sinus  at  the  hase: 
sori  often  over  1  in.  in  length.    Spain,  Canary  Islands. 

S.  1 : 586. 

3.  pinnatUldum,  Nutt.  Lvs.  clustered,  from  a  short 
roots  took,  3-9  in.  long,  with  mostly  rounded  lobes  at  the 
base  and  terminating  in  a  slender  point  ;  texture  thick, 
herbaceous  ;  occasionally  rooting  at  the  tip.  Pa.  to  Ala. 
8.  1 :  838. 

4.  ebenoides,  R.  R.  Scott.  Texture  thin  :  Irs.  5-10  In. 
long,  with  a  few  irregular  divisions  near  the  base,  and 
a  long,  slender,  much-incised  apical  portion,  occasionally 
rooting  at  the  apex.  A  very  rare  native  species. 


BBB.  Lvs.  once  pinnate. 
C.  Pinna  let*  than  %in.  long,  blunt. 
I>.  Baehises  greenish. 

5.  vlride,  Huds.  Lvs.  3-8  in.  long,  scarcely  more  than 
Sin.  wide,  with  numerous  rather  distant  lfts.,  which  are 
ovate  and  deeply  crenate  :  sori  abundant,  oblique.  A 
subalpine  species  of  X.  Eu.  and  X.  Amer.  8.  1:661. 

DD.  Baehises  purplith  or  blackish. 

6.  Trichomanes,  Linn.  Lvs.  densely  clustered,  3-8  in. 
long,  *ri  in.  wide,  with  densely  crowded  oval 
which  are  slightly  crenate  on  the 
upper  side  and  suddenly  narrowed 
at  the  base.  Xorthern  hemis- 
phere generally.  A. O.  1892  :  653. 
8. 1 :  653. 

7.  parrulum,  Mart.  &  Oaleottl. 
Leaf  5-9  in.  long,  with  20-30  pairs 
of  mostly  opposite  lfts. .which  arc 
K-96  In.  long,  rounded  at  the 
outer  margin  and  squarely  trun- 
cate at  the  base.  South- 
ern states  and  Mex. 

OC.  Pinna  %-l  inch 
long,  with  a  strong 
auricle  at  tke  up- 
per side  of  ths  base 
or  deeply  intised 
on  the  tipper  mar- 
gin. 

8.  platynettrou,  Oakes 

(A.  ebrnfum,  Ait.). 
Lvs.  6-15  in.  long,  with 
30-35  pairs  of  lfts. 
which  have  an  enlarged 
auricle  at  the  upper 
side  at  the  base,  the 
lower  lfts.  reduced  to 
mere  triangular  auri- 
cles :  sori.  when  ma- 
ture, covering  the  en- 
tire surface.  Canada  to 
S.Atner.A.G.  1892:654. 
8.  1:535. 

9.  fonntaun.  Wllld. 
Lvs.  12-16  in.  long, 
with  numerous  alter- 

nate  pinna?  which  are  mostly  deflexed,  with  the 

deeplv  Incised  and  the  lower  margin  toothed  : 
I  to  each  Ift.  Trop.  Amer.   8.  1 :  576. 


gin  i 
3-5t 


occ.  Pinna  t-6  in.  long,  I 

10.  angTistildUum.  Mlchx.  Lvs.  18-24  in. 
stalks,  4-6  in.  wide,  with  20-30  pairs  of  nearly 
pinna),  which  are  truncate  at  the  base  and  extend  to  a 
tapering  point';  fertile  pinna;  narrower  and  more  dis- 
tant. Moist  woods  northward.  8.  1 :  496. 

11.  salicilolium,  Linn.  Lvs.  12-18  in.  long,  with  about 
20  distinctly  stalked  horizontal  pinna*,  which  are  wedge- 
shaped  at  tii"  base,  and  curve  upward  to  a  long  point : 
sori  strongly  oblique  to  the  midrib,  wide  apart,  not 
reaching  either  margin  or  midrib.  W.  Ind.  to  Bras. 

BHDS.  Lvs.  t-4  pinnate. 

C.   Ultimate  divisions  linear  or  cuneate  :  venation 
somewhat  fan-shaped:  texture  thick. 

12.  Baptiitii,  Moore.  Leaf  bipinnate.  with  broadly 
ovate  pinnae  5  in.  or  more  long,  each  with  about  4  stipl- 
tate  linear  toothed  pinnules  ;  sori  nearly  parallel  with 
the  midveiu  and  close  to  it  ;  rachises  scaly,  with  pur- 
plish lined  scales.  South  Sea  Islands. 

13.  alllne,  Swx.  Leaf  9-18  in.  long,  with  numerous 
pinna-  on  either  side,  the  lower  orate  deltoid,  the  upper 
lanceolate  ;  pinnules  incised  :  sori  linear.  Mauritius 
and  Ceylon  to  E.  Ind. 

14.  Adiintum- nigrum,  Linn.  Stalks  brownish,  Irs.  3- 
plnnntitld  from  winged  rachises.  triangular.  5-9  in.  long; 
ultimate  dirisions  ovate,  sharply  Incised  and  serrate  on 

Old  Woild  generally.  S.  1:  486. 
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15.  contatum.  Urn.  Lvs.  13-16  In.  long,  4-6  In.  wide, 
triptrjiiale  below,  the  ultimate  divisions  oroadly  obtuse 
above  and  strongly  euneate  below  ;  aori  linear,  usually 
long  for  the  sice  of  the  segments.  Trop.  regions 
generally. 

16.  trimu,  Swarts    (A.   faniculActum ,  Kunth.). 
Lrs.  2-3  pinnate  ;  nltimate  segments  lanceolate,  sharp- 
veins  simple  or  the  lowest  forked  :  sori 
D)C  from  midrib  to  near  base  of  the  lobes: 
h,  rachis  flattened.  W.  Ind.  S.  1:577. 

ec.   Ultimate  diviiion  rhombic,  iharplg  *pinulo$e  : 
texture  herbaeiout. 

17.  fontanum,  Bernh.  Growing  in  dense  clusters  : 
Its.  3-6  in.  long,  1  in.  or  mora  wide,  '2- pinnate ;  segments 
with  2-5  spinulose  teeth  which  are  widely  divergent : 
sori  at  maturity  covering  nearly  the  entire  surface  of 
the  segments.  Eng.  and  Spain  to  the  Himalayas.  8. 
1:574. 

OCC.   CltimaU  diviiioni  longer,  not  ipinuloie  :  texture 

am  .a  na  *i  .-.»  M  t\  M  ■    aTaSS)    Ja  a  rjwi  iSai.AU  m 

mtmumnouM  or  nrrotictons. 

18.  bnlMlernm.Forst.(^./diMm,Hort.).  Lvs.  l-l>,ft. 
long,  6-8  in.  wide,  3-pinnatifld  ;  pinna*  tapering  to  a 
slender  toothed  point :  often  bearing  bulbs  from  which 
new  plants  originate  while  still  attached  to  the  leaf. 
Af r.  and  Australasia.  S.  1 : 508. 

19.  rhiiophyUam,  Kunse  {A.  myriophfllum,  Presl.). 
Pig.  159.  Growing  in  extensive  tufts,  with  grayish 
brown  stalks  and  rachlses  :  lvs.  6-1$  in.  lone,  .1-pinnate 
or  4-pinnatifld,  the  ultimate  segments  frequently  deeply 
2-lobed  with  a  single  sorus  to  each  division.  Pla.  to  S. 
Amer. 

20.  eicntarium,  Swt.  Lvs.  3-pinnatifld  with  a  winged 
rachis,  8-18  in.  long  ;  pinnules  ovate,  with  5-7  narrow 
divisions,  each  bearing  a  single  sorus  ;  texture  thin, 
membranous.  Trop.  Amer.,  rare  in  Fla. 

a  v.   8ori  linear,  marginal  or  tubmaryinal,  on  narrow, 
linear,  ultimate  diviiion*  ol  the  leaf.  (Darea.) 

B.  I/vi.  bipinnatifid,  leu  than  a  foot  long. 

21.  obtuillobum,  Hook.  Lvs.  4-7  In.  long,  2  in.  wide 
or  less,  with  about  10  pinna*,  which  are  made  up  of  5-7 
narrow  segments  bearing  occasional  sori  on  the  outer 
margin  of  the  segments.  New  Hebrides  and  Fiji  Isls. 
8.  1:624. 

bb.  Lin .  t-pinnate  or  S-pinnatifid, 

c.  Pinna  $hort,  with  elote  ttgmentt. 

22.  rotartdlitun,  Kunze.  Lvs.  13-15 
plnnas  on  each  side,  each  with  7-11 

2  or  3  of  the  lower  ones  2-fld.  or  rarely  3-fld.  8.  Afr., 
Ind.  and  Jap. 

23.  Belangeri,  Knnte.  Fig.  160.   Lvs.  15-18  In.  long, 

3  In.  wide,  with  numerous  horizontal  pinna*  on  each  side, 
cat  into  about  12  segments  on  either  side,  which  are  set 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  rachis  ;  the  lower  basal 

i  forked.  E.  Ind. 


J //A 


mm 


it? 


narrowly  linear 


,  Witt  I 
tegmenti. 

Presl.  Lvs.  15-24  in.  long,  6-8  in.  wide, 
on  rather  short  stalks  with  plnnatlfld  pinnules  and  ulti- 
,  which  are  narrowly  linear  and 


forked  :  plant  often  bulb-bearing,  like  A.  bulbiferum. 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  Cult,  under  various  names. 
8.  1: 662.  A.  ndbilit.  Hurt.,  is  a  garden  variety. 

AAA.  Sori  more,  or  leu  curved,  lometimei  hontihot- 
ihaped  :  lei.  ample,  J-4  pinnatifid. 

25.  FUlx-lcemln*,  Bernh.  Lvs.  18  in.  to  3  ft.,  broadly 
ovate-oblong,  blplnnate  ;  pinna?  4-8  in.  long,  lanceolate, 
with  numerous  more  or  less  plnnately  incised  or  serrate 
segments.  Eu.  aud  X.  Amer.  — Very  variable,  especially 
in  cult.  Schneider  describes  56  varieties. 

26.  thelypteroldes,  Michx.  Lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  on  long, 
straw-colored  stalks  :  6-12  in.  wide,  2-pinnatlfld,  with 
linear-lanceolate  pinna* ;  segments  crowded,  oblong, 
minutely  toothed  :  sori  10-12  to  each  segment.  Rich 
soil  in  the  eastern  V.  S.  S.  1 :  661. 

27.  iplnulbaum.  Baker.  Lvs.  9-12  in.  each  way,  del- 
told,  3-4-plnnatlfld,  with  9-12-pinna*  on  either  side,  the 
lowest  much  the  largest ;  segtneuts  short  aud  shnrply 
toothed.  China  and  Jap. 

Supplementary  list  of  less  common  trad*  names  :  A.  aeulea- 
turn.  Hort.  Hal.,  f-.4.  arWrrum.  See  Dipluium.-a.  biti- 
dum-A.  llneatum.-.t.  drevuMum.  See  C«llip«*ris.-.i .  ellip- 
(tram.  Hurt.,  a  trade  name.— .1.  flamdum.  Forst.  Coolhouse 
basket  fern  from  Australia,  Tasmania  and  S.  Z.  Fronds  3-3  ft. 
long.  4-8  in.  broad :  stipe*  stout,  flexthle.  greenish,  naked ; 
pinna*  numerous,  elose  or  distant,  lanreolate.  leathery.  4-8  in. 
long.  %-%\n.  bmad.  Very-  variable. — .4.  Ooringianum,  var. 

Sietum,  Metlenius.  (Athyrium  tJoringinnum,  var.  pictnm. 
lor! .  I  Distinguished  from  all  other  member*  of  the  genus  by 
the  bright  color  of  its  entirely  deeiduous  fronds,  which  are  10- 
l'i  in.  long,  spear-shaped,  and  pendulous.  Possibly  the  only 
hardy  variegate!  fern.  It.  however,  needs  glass  protection  for 
best  results.  Stalks  purple  or  claret -colored:  lvs.  green  with  a 
central  band  of  gray;  Ifts.  divided  intosharply  toothed  pinnules 
on  whieh  the  oblong  nr  kidney  shaped  sori  are  arranged  in  two 
rows  parallel  to  the  midvein.  Jap.— A.  lanerum.  See  Dipla- 
atua.—4.  Uneatum  Swj.  Warmhonse  species  from  Mauritius 
and  Bourbon,  is  very  variable,  running  into  forms  with  Ifts. 
again  pinnate,  whirh  have  either  small,  linear  pinnules  or  these 
again  twice  cut:  lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  4-41  in.  wide  :  stalks  erect.  <HI 
in.  long,  more  or  less  scaly. — A.  longtiiimum.  Blume.  The  best 
of  all  the  genus  for  large  baskets.  Lvs .  2-3  ft.  long,  4-0  in. 
broad ;  stalks  blackish.  3-12  in.  long :  Ifts.  sessile,  auricled. 
E.  Ind.  8.  1:802.  —  A.  maerafthiltum,  Swi.  Coolhouse  species 
from  Polynesia.  Malaya.  China,  and  Himalayas.  Lvs.6-]tiin. 
long. 0-12  in.  wide:  stalks  brownish  ;  Ifts. 0-12  pairs,  sjalked, 
3-8  in.  long.  1-3  In.  wide,  sharp-pninted.  serrate.— A.  Aldus,  or 
A.SXduiAvu.  SeeT 


I  -A.Shepherdi Spreng.  See 

L.  M.  Unbshwood. 


long.  ASPEfcLLA.  See  Alp erella. 

ASTEK  (a  itar).  CompSiita.  Aster.  Starwobt. 
Michjblmab  Dai  sr.  A  large  temperate-zone  genus  of 
attractive  but  botanically-confused 
herbs,  particularly  abundant  In  N. 
Amer.  The  genus  is  characterized 
by  numerous  dattish  rays  (white, 
blue,  red,  or  purple),  slender  style 
Appendages,  compressed  several- 
nerved  akenes,  and  an  Involucre 
with  unequal  bracts  in  few  or  sev- 
eral rows,  the  pappus  simple,  soft, 
and  abundant  (Fig.  161).  Leafy- 
stemmed,  mostly  blooming  in  the 
autumn.  Some  of  the  species  are 
annual,  but  those  in  cult,  are  per- 
ennial (or  rarely  biennial ).  All  are 
easy  of  cultivation  in  ordinary  soil 
and"  exposures,  and  are  umong  the 
best  plants  for  the  hardy  bonier 
or  for  naturalizing  in  the  freer 
parts  of  the  grounds.  They  grow 
readily  from  needs,  but  are  gen- 
erally prop,  by  division  of  the 
clumps,  falimcri*  and  Linosyris 
are  kept  distinct  in  this  book. 

A.  Old  World  Alter*,  tome  of  thrm  old  garden  planti, 
and  lomrwhat  mmltfied  by  cult. 
B.  8temi  timple  and  ttmpe-like,  bearing  a  tingle  fl. 

alplnua.  Linn.  Lvs.  entire  and  spatulate,  forming  a 
cluster  on  the  ground,  those  on  the  stem  small  and 


linear:  st.  3-10  in.,  hearing  a  large  violet -rayed,  hatul- 
B.M.  l»9.-ln  its  wild  state,  the  plant  also 
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occurs  in  the  Rocky  Mt*.  Valuable  alpine  or  rockwork 
plant,  with  flu.  varying  to  pink  and  white.  Var.  ipecio- 
■ua,  Hort..  is  taller  and  stronger,  with  heads  3-4  in. 

Var.  iuperbus.  Hort.  (On.  64:  119.11,  is  a  large 


,C.  B.  Clarke  (A.  Bimalayftuii,  Hort.). 
to  A.  alpinut,  but  dwarfcr  :  rays  lilac-blue, 
slightly  recurved  at  the  tip  :  *ts.  4-12  in.,  slightly  vil- 
lous :  lvs.  oblong  or  elliptic,  nearly  entire.  Himalayas, 
13,000-15,000  ft. -Little  known  in  America. 

diplostephioldat,  Benth. 
Two  to  3  ft., soft-pubescent 
or  hairy,  the  st.  simple  and 
solitary  :  Ivs.  obovate  <.r 
oblauceolate,  entire  hut 
dilate :  solitary  head  large. 
Inclined,  2-3  '  in.  across, 
blue  or  pale  purple,  very 
jr.  Himalaya*.  B.M. 


6718.  J.H.  HI.  33:  262. -In  the 
Amer.  trade  has  been  mis- 
spelled A.  Deptoslapkidtt.  IK 

BR.  SUmt  utually  brantk'd     °M  of  tb*  b**t  and 
and  tereral'  to  *nany-fld. 

Amelias,  Linn.  St.  simple  or  nearly  to,  few-fld.  or 
sometimes  only  1-fld. :  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  acute, 
somewhat  serrate,  more  or  less  3-nerved,  ronghlsh- 
pubescent  :  involucre  scales  oblong,  obtuse  or  nearly 
so,  spreading,  in  4-5  rows:  heads  large,  purple.  Eu.  and 
Asia.  On.3.".:689.-Variable,  and  several  well-marked 
garden  forms. 

Var.  BMsarabictuj,  DC.  (A.  BntardbieuB,  Bernh.). 
Lvs.  oblong  and  attenuated  at  base  :  plant  taller  and 
larger-Ad.,  deep  purple.  Gn.  35,  p.  173.  — Showy  and  de- 
sirable. 

Var.  Caaiubictu,  Hort.  (A.  Cauiardbicui,  Maundf). 
Fls.  larger  than  in  the  type,  the  rays  regular  and  de- 
flexed,  the  disk  bright  golden  and  broad. 

Sibiricua,  Linn.  A  foot  or  less  high,  somewhat  pu- 
bescent, each  branch  terminating  in  a  single  head  :  Ivs. 


oblong-spatulate  to  broad-lanceolate,  serrate : 
violet  or  lilac.  Arctic  Eu.  and  Amer.,  and  Kocky  Mt*.— 
Excellent  rockwork  plant. 

Arris.  Linn.  About  2-3  ft.,  slender-branched  :  lvs. 
linear,  or  lance-linear  :  heads  large  and  blue,  with  long, 
distinct,  handsome  rays.  S.  Eu.  Gn.  37:  744. 

trinervius,  Koxbg.  About  3  ft.,  stout,  corvrabose  at 
summit:  lvs.  lauee-ovate  and  strongly  toothed  :  head* 
large,  blue  or  purple  (a  pale  var. ),  wi.h  narrow,  spread- 
ing rays.  Himalayas.  K.H.  1892: 3*16. -Hardy,  hand- 
some, variable. 

Tataricus,  Linn.  f.  St.  erect  and  striate,  hisplil, 
eorymbOM  nt  the  summit,  often  7  ft.  high  :  lvs.  Urge 
(the  radical  2  ft.  long),  lanceolate  or  oval  lanceolate, 
attenuate  »t  huM.-,  entire  :  involucre  scales  purplish  at 
tip  ;  head*  blue  or  purple,  late.  Siberia.  G.F.  4:  197.- 
Excellent  for  the  hardy  border,  particularly  for  its  very 
late  blooming. 

ax.  Native  Astem,  These  plants  are  one  of 
tin-  charms  of  I  lie  Amer.  autumn,  and  are  amongst 
the  bent  i.f  all  hardy  border  plants.  They  gener- 
ally improve  greatly  in  habit  when  transferred 
to  cultivated  grounds.  Any  of  these  wild  Asters 
nri-  likely  to  come  into  cultivation 
nt  iniy  time.  The  number  of  kinds 
is  Urge.  The  student  will  find  them 
nil  described  in  Grav's  Synoptical 
Flora  of  North  America,  1,  pt.  2. 
Those  of  the  northeastern  states 
nnd  adjacent  Canada  will  be  found 
in  rtritton  and  Brown's  Illustr. 
Flora  of  the  I".  S.,  and  Gray's  Wan- 
Tbo*e  of  the  S.  are  described 
in  Chapman's  Flora  of  the 
S.  states.  The  following  list 
comprises  those  known  to 
be  in  cult.   Of  these,  only 
A.    yova-Anglia    is  well 
known    In  domestication. 
The  species  are  much  con- 
fused : 

A.  fteumindfut,  Mlchx.; 
amftkyitinu*,  Nutt.  (G.F. 
5:37Hi;  A  ml,  >  -  i  n ,  Gray  : 
Blgtlovii,  Gray  (B.M.  6430 i; 
ranttcens,  Fundi  ;  C'aroli- 
Hid n ms. Walt. ; Chamist/mi*. 
Gray  ;  Ckdpmnni,  Torr.  &  Gray  ; 
'■■,1,1  iHHtdtuM,  Gray ;  roticofor.Llnn. ; 
ronnpicKoiis,  Llndl.;  cordifAliut. 
Liuu.  |  Fig.  162) ;  corymb/tint.  Ait.: 
Cimitkii,  Gray ;  diffusa*,  Ait.,  and 
var  horiiontd lit ; Doiiglagii ,\j\nd\. ; 
Iiritmmondii,  Llndl.;  rfamAsu*. 
LlBB,]  triroldrt.  Linn.;  falcdtHf, 
Llndl.S  Ffndltri,  Gray ;  toliAmt*. 
Llndl.;  t'rimonti.  Grav  ;  gramli- 
tl:r,<*.  Linn.;  BdVii,  Cray  ;  Hfr 
Mttl,  Gray  (G.F.  2:473);  iutegri- 
fbliui,  Nutt. ;  Hrrii,  Linn.;  Iinnrn 
fbliun,  Linn.;  LindteganH*.  Torr. 
A  Gray  (G.F.  2:449);  laugitbliut. 
Lam.  (G.F.  9:. 107,  G.W.F.  10); 
maeropkylluf.  Linn.  (G.F.  4:89i; 
Mfntittii,  Llndl.;  multifldm*,  Alt.;  snrmordii'j.  Ait.; 
Nbv<t-Angli<r,  Linn.  (Fig.  163.  A.F.  9: 283).  and  var. 
r«Wi»»  ,-  Xbvi-Btlgii.  Linn.;  oblnngiMiut,  Nutt. ;  panir- 
uldtitt,  Lam.;  pdttni,  Alt.,  and  var.  Melkanii ;  poly- 
pkyitHM,  Willd.:  P&rltri,  Gray  ;  nrriiaii/AoldW,  Muhl.; 
pttirmico\dr»,  Torr.  &  Gray  (G.F.  3:153);  pnlrkfllttf, 
Eaton  ;  pnn(ccn».  Linn.  (Fig.  164),  and  var.  Itrvicaulit 
and  var.  lucldulun  ;  radullnus.  Gray;  lagitifbliut. 
Willd.;  Malieifbliut,  Ait.;  itrict  us.  Vent.  (G.F.  5:  47J| : 
SkArtii,  Hook. (G.F.  4:  473 1 :  #;)crW6iIi»,  Alt.(Mn.  5:411: 
»«rr.iMsiM,  Mlchx.  (G.F.  5:521);  tanaettitblius.  HBK .: 
Tradetednti,  Linn.;  UtrbinfUui,  Llndl.  (G.F.  6:17); 
MnduMriix,  Linn.  (G.W.F.  4);  vtrtieolor,  Willd. 

In  the  following  ll*t.  those  marked  *  are  offered  by  Amer. 
dealer*  :  *A  enmnnu  Srmdhunt- f— *A.  Datttki—  f— *A 
bridtu  ndn»«  —  »  "Ko»y  color,  only  0  in.  high."—  *A.  lannlb- 
bus    Califirnictu-  1-mA.  liladnus    XeradtHtU  -  I  -M. 


•howy  of  native  Aster*. 
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JfWAam.  Hort.,  is  *  tfll  marked  form  of  A.  patens,  fonnd  by 
Joseph  Mwhan  nl  Antielain. — *A.  ,VAe<*-«rri>/irw»—  I— '.4.  |>gr- 
amidalU—  f  —  A.  Kcrrrrii.  Hort..  is  A.  erieoiile*.  var.  Reevesil, 
Gray, a  "rigid  form,  comparatively  stnnt.  ,r  ..»t  nwpt  that 
the  lv».  are  often  hispidulonss-iliate  toward  the  base,  the  beads 
and  rays  aa  Urge  and  the  latter  about  as  numerous  as  in  A. 
polyphyllus."  N.Ainer  —  *.l  .rutundifblitu,  Thunb.— Felicia.— 
A.  Stttimtntis,  Hook.  Three  to  4  ft.,  stout  and  erect :  Ivt. 
lanreolate-acnminate,  spinnloae-serrate :  beads  purple.  In  large 
corymbs.  Himalayas.  B.M.  4557.— A .  .VtracAcyi,  Hook  Stem- 
less  and  samientow,  with  1-fid.  brscted  scapes :  radical  lv». 
•pstalntc,  hairy  ;  head*  Mae blur,  1  in.  serous.  Pretty.  Hima- 
layas. B.M.  «U2.-M.  UrmindlU  -  t-A.  TOvmthtndii,  Hook. 
-A.  Burelorii,  Gray  Of.  Amer  ).  L_  g 

The  native  Asters  are  amongst  the  very  best  plants  for 
borders  and  roadsides.  Tin  y  should  be  better  known. 
A .  acuminat M  grows  well  in  shade  in  ordinary  soil,  not 
necessarily  moist;  increases  In  vigor  under  cultivation. 
A.  rani  i /vl  inn  prefers  open  or  partial  shade;  improves 
much  under  cultivation  with  good  soil.  A.  corymbotut 
prefers  at  least  partial  shade,  and  will  grow  even  in  very 
deep  shade;  seeds  very  freely;  does  well  on  dry  ledges 
and  in  small  crevices  in  rock;  very  tenacious  of  life.  A. 
dnmotut  prefers  full  sunlight  ami  dry  situation.  A.eri- 
roxUt  wants  full  sunlight  and  dry  situation  ;  will  grow 
in  very  poor  or  shallow  soil,  hut  does  best  where  roots 
ran  penetrate  deep.  A.  lirrit  grows  In  either  full  sun- 
light or  partial  shade  and  good  soil.  A.  Hova-Anglitr 
will  not  endure  much  shade  ;  prefers  moist  soil,  but 
grows  well  in  ordinary  garden  situations.  Fall-sown 
»eedllDgs  of  A.  Sfi>vtr-Angli<r,  var.  rottu*,  come  prac- 
tically true  to  varietal  name,  though  varying  in  shade 
of  color,  and  these  seedlings  bloom  later  than  older 
plants  and  at  height  of  18  inches,  making  the  plant  of 
value  as  a  late  bedding  plant  treated  as  an  annual.  A. 
Xori-Belgii  prefers  moist  soil;  will  not  endure  heavy 
shade.  A .  )mn^  '  <  prefers  moist  soil,  but  will  do 
well  in  rather  dry  situations  ;  will  endure  more  shade 
than  either  of  the  two  above  species.  A .  ;><itvn«  wants 
open  or  half-shaded  places,  and  good  soil  ;  one  of  the 
weaker  species,  often  proving  short-lived.  A  .  punicrii* 
will  not  endure  shade  ;  prefers  moist  places,  but  will 
grow  In  good  soil  not  over  moist ;  In  dry  situations  it 
loses  its  vigor ;  spreads  rapidly  in  favored  locations. 
A.  sprctabitis  prefers  open  or  partly  shaded  places;  one 
of  the  weaker  species  in  wild  state  ;  rather  short-lived. 
A.  Hndttlatui  wants  open  or  half  shade  ;  late-flowering, 
i0  plant,  forming  largo  bushes  where  allowed  to 
A .  rimiwcN*,  although  not  in  the  trade,  Is  a  fine 
plant  in  cultivation.  F.  W.  Barclay. 

ASTER.  CHINA.  CalUtttphut  korttntit,  Cass.  [Cat- 
lUtephu*  CAm/kjm,  Nees.  Callhtemma  h<>rtfn»i», 
Cass.  .1  •  '■(  >.  .■!•  n  vis,  Hort.).  Comp6»Ua.  The  genus 
Callistemma  is  older  than  Calliatephus,  but  it  is  too  like 
Callistemon  to  stand.  B.M.  7(116.  Gn.  53:  1163.-One of 
the  most  popular  of  all  gnrden  animals,  being  particu- 
larly valuable  for  its  fall  blooming.  The  evolution  of 
the' China  Aster  suggests  that  of  the  chrysanthemum 
at  almost  every  point,  and  It  is,  therefore,  a  history  of 
remarkable  variations.  The  plant  is  native  to  China.  It 
was  introduced  into  Europe  about  1731  by  R.  P.  d'lncar- 
ville,  a  Jesuit  missionary  in  China,  for  whom  the  genus 
Incarvill.  ii  of  the  Bignonia  family  was  named.  At  that 
time  it  was  a  single  flower ;  that  is,  the  rays  or  ligulate 
florets  were  of  only  2—4  rows.  These  rays  were  blue,  vio- 
let or  white.  The  center  of  the  flower  (or  hcud)  was 
comprised  of  very  numerous  tubular,  yellowish  florets. 
Philip  Miller,  the  famous  gardener-botanist  of  Chelsea, 
Eng.,  received  seeds  of  the  single  white  and  red  Asters 
in  1731,  evidently  from  France;  and  he  received  the 
single  blue  in  173fi.  In  1752  he  obtained  seeds  of  the 
double  red  and  blue,  and  In  1753  of  the  double  white. 
At  that  time  there  appears  to  have  been  no  dwarf  forms, 
for  Miller  says  that  the  plants  grew  1H  in.  or  2  ft.  high. 
Martvn,  in  1007,  savs  that  In  addition  to  these  varieties 
mentioned  bv  Miller,  there  hnd  then  appeared  a  "varie- 
gated blue  and  white  "  variety.  The  species  was  well 
known  to  American  gardeners  at  the  opening  of  this  cen- 
tury. In  lrUKi  M'Mahon.of  Philadelphia,  mentioned  the 
'China  Aster  (in  sorts)"  as  one  of  the  desirable  garden 
annuals.  Bridgeman,  a  New  York  seedsman,  offered  the 
China  and  German  Asters  in  1837  "in  numerous  and 
varieties,"  specifying  varieties  "alba,  rubra. 


cerulea,  striata  purpurea,  etc."  In  1845,  Eley  said  that 
"  China  and  <  ierman  Asters  "  "  are  very  numerous  "  in  New 
England.  This  name  German  Aster  records  the  fact  that 
the  first  great  advances  in  the  evolution  of  the  plant 
were  made  in  Germany,  and  the  seed  which  we  now  use 
comes  largely  from  that  country.  The  first  marked  de- 
parture from  the  tvpe  appears  to  have  been  the  pro- 
longation or  great  development  of  the  central  florets  of 
the  head,  and  the  production  of  the  "quilled"  flower. 
This  type  of  Aster  was  very  popular  40  and  50  years  ago. 
Breck,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Flower  Garden,  In  1851, 
speak*  of  the  great  improvement  of  the  Aster  "within  a 


164.  Aster 


few  years"  "by  the  German  florists,  and  others,"  and 
adds  that  "the"full-(|uilled  varieties  are  the  most  highly 
esteemed,  having  a  hemispherical  shape,  either  a  pure 
white,  clear  blue,  purple,  rose,  or  deep  red  ;  or  beauti- 
fully mottled,  striped,  or  edged  with  those  colors,  or 
having  a  red  or  blue  center."  About  50  years  ago  the 
habit  of  the  plant  had  begun  to  vary  considerably,  and 
■  modern  dwarf  races  began  to  at- 
"  gh-centercd  flower  of  a 
iff  to  satisfy  the  tastes 
nf  these  later  days,  and  the  many  flat-rayed,  loose  and 
fluffy  races  are  now  most  in  demaud,  and  their  popu- 
larity is  usually  greater  the  nearer  they  approach  the 
form  of  the  uncombed  chrysanthemums.  The  China 
Aster  had  long  since  varied  into  a  wide  range  of  colors 


uaoii  oi  uiu  piaui  uuu  ocgun  io  ■ 

the  progenitors  of  our  modern  dw 
tract  attention.  The  quilled,  higl 
generation  or  more  ago  is  too  stll 
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of  the  cyanic  series- shade*  of  blae,  red,  pink  mi  a  pur- 
ple. The  modern  evolution  of  the  plant  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  habit,  and  form  of  dower.  Some  type  varies  — 
generally  rather  suddenly  and  without  apparent  cause— 
into  some  novel  form,  still  retaining  its  accustomed 
color.  The  florist  Axes  the  variation  by  breeding  from 
the  best  and  most  stable  plants,  and  soon  other  colors 
appear,  until  he  Anally  obtains  the  entire  range  of  color 
in  the  species.  So  it  happens  that  there  are  various 
well  marked  races  or  types,  each  of  which  has  its  full 
and  independent  range  of  colors.  The  Comet  type  (with 
very  flat  rays),  now  one  of  the  most  deserving  of  the 
China  Asters,  Illustrates  these  statements  admirably. 
The  Comet  form  — the  loose,  open  flower  with  long,  strap- 
like  ravs  —  appeared  upon  the  market  alxmt  l***i  or  IHH", 
with  a' flower  of  a  dull  white  overlaid  with  pink.  The 
pink  tended  to  fade  out  after  the  flower  opened,  leaving 
the  color  an  unwashed  white.  The  rose-colored  Comet 
next  appeared,  and  the  blue  was  introduced  In  1K90.  The 
first  clear  white  was  introduced  in  America  in  lWfJ, 
coming  from  Vilmorin.  of  Paris,  and  the  China  Aster  had 
reached  its  greatest  artistic  perfection. 

It  is  impossible  to  construct  a  satisfactory  classifica- 
tion of  the  China  Asters.  It  is  no  longer  practicable  to 
classify  the  varieties  by  color.  Neither  is  it  feasible  to 
classify  them  upon  habit  or  stature  of  plant,  for  several 
of  the  best  marked  types  run  into  both  tall  and  dwarf 
f>>rtn*.  Vilmorin,  however,  still  divides  the  varieties 
into  two  groups,  the  pyramidal  growers,  and  the  non- 
pyramidal  growers.  The  most  elaborate  classification 
is  that  proposed  by  Barron,  from  a  study  of  exten- 
sive tests  made  at  Chiswiek.  Eng.  Barron' has  17  sec- 
tions, but  they  are  not  coordinate,  and  they  are  really 


little 


of  the 


The 


a.  Flat-rayed  Asters,  In  which  all.  or  at  le*st  more  than  5  or  I 
rows  of  rays,  are  oun  or  leu  prominently  fiat  and  the 
floret*  open, 
n.  Incurved  or  ball-shaped, 
en.  Spreading  or  reflexed. 
aa  .  Tabular  or  quilled  Asters,  In  which  all .  or  all  bat  the  2  or  3 
outer  rows  of  florets,  have  prominently  tubular  corollas. 
B.  Inner  florets  short,  outer  ones  longer  and  flat.  Repre- 
sented by  the  (Serman  Quilled. 
BB.  All  the  florets  elongated  „,„]  quilled. 
In  1893,  250  varieties  of  Asters  were  offered  by  Amer. 
seedsmen.    For  growing  in  borders,  perhaps  the  best 
type  is  the  Comet,  in  vari- 
ouscolors.  Other  excellent 
races  are  the  Branching 
(Vick'sBranching  is  shown 
in  Fig.  ia-.),Truffaut(Kig. 
M6),  known  alsoaa  Perfec- 
tion  and  Peony-flowered; 
Chrysanthemum -flowered; 
Washington  ;  Victoria, 
Mignon;  and  Queen  of  the 
Market.  The  last  Is  com- 
mended for  earliness  and 
graceful,  open  habit,  and 
It  is  one  of  the  best  for 
cut  flowers.    Many  other 
types  are  valuable  for  spe- 
cial purposes.  The  Crown 
or  Cocardeau  is  odd  and 
attractive.    Amongst  the 
quilled  Asters,  the  various 
strains  of  German  Quilled 


(Fig.  167).Victoria  Needle 
(Fig. 


166.  China  Aster- 
Trufiaut's  Peony-flowered. 

Asters  make  very  showy 


In  the  field 
to  Ik- 


After  considerable  study  of  the  varieties 
herbarium,  the  following 


I  tlx  ;.  and  Lilliput  are 
excellent.  The  very  dwarf 
tufted  Asters  are  well 
represented  in  Dwarf  Bou- 
quet or  Dwarf  German. and 
Shakespeare.  All  these  are 
easily  grown  in  any  good 
garden  soil.  For  early 
bloom,  seeds  may  be 
started  under  glass  ;  but 
good  fall  hlooni  may  be 
had.  even  in  the  North,  by 
sowing  seeds  In  the  open 
as  late  as  the  1st  of  June, 
bedding  plants  when  grown  In  large  masses, 
also  valuable  for  filling  up  vacancies  in  the 
herbaceous  border,  where  they  ought  to  be  planted  in 
clumps,  the  dwarfer  kinds  put  in  front  and  the  taller 
behind. 

There  are  two  or  three  Insects  which  prey  upon  the 
China  Aster,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  widespread. 
The  most  serious  difficulty  with  them  is  the  rust,  a  fungus 
( PoUoiptrtum  Sonchi-iirvenMi*  j  which  attacks  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf  and  raises  an  orange-colored  pustule. 
Timely  sprays  with  the  copper  fungicides  will  keep  this 
disorder  in  check.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  discolors  the 
plants,  and  it  is,  therefore,  l»ettcr  to  use  the  ammonlacal 
carltonate  of  copper.  Spray  it  upon  the  plants  before  the 
fungus  appears,  ami  repeat  every  week  or  ten  days.  I'se 
a  cyclone  nozzle  and  spray  upwards,  so  as  to  strike  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves.  H.  B. 

In  recent  years,  the  Branching  Asters  have  come  to  be 
prominent,  and  they  are  Intuitd  to  increase  in  popularity 
as  their  merits  become  known.  The  long  stem,  large 
size,  and  soft  shades  of  pink  and  lavender  have  made 
this  the  most  useful  to  the  florist  of  all  the  Asters. 
The  Comet  has  been  rather  short-stemmed  for  a  com- 
mercial cut-flower.  As  to  culture,  it  does  not  seem  to 
l>e  generally  understood,  even  by  florists,  that  the  young 
Aster  plants  will  stand  more  frost  than  cabbage.  If 
started  under  glass  about  the  middle  of  February.  In 
New  Vork  state,  they  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  the 
latter  part  of  April  or  first  of  May.  They  will  then  come 
in  at  about  the  same  time  they  would  if  grown  entirely 
under  glass,  although  not  so  long-stemmed.  For  fall 
flowers,  we  sow  out-of-doors  with  seed  drill  and  culti- 
vate with  wheel  hoe.  I  have  had  plants  ruined  bv  being 
planted  near  squashes.  The  late  brood  of  striped 
beetles  fed  on  the  Aster  flowers. 

Geouuk  Arnold,  Jr. 
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Tbe  flr*t  requisite  to  the  growing  of  China  Asters  1b  to 
have  good,  plump  need.  As  noon  as  the  ground  In  in 
good  or  fair  condition  in  spring,  spade  up  a  seed-bed 


where  the  ground  1*  rich,  and  rake  It  fine.  Then  make 
shallow  drilU  about  an  inch  deep  ;  whiten  the  drill" 
with  air-slaked  lime,  to  keep  worms  and  insects  from 
eating  the  young  roots.  Row  the  seed  in  the  drills,  cov- 
ering about  %ln.  deep  with  fine  dirt  run  through  a  sieve 
of  -'  .in.  mesh.  When  plants  are  about  an  inch  high, 
draw  good,  fine  dirt  to  the  roots,  ao  that  the  seed-bed  is 
nearly  level  and  all  the  weeds  arecovered.  The  plants  are 
hardier  and  better  when  grown  in  the  open  ground  than 
when  started  under  glass.  For  the  permanent  quarters, 
plow  ground  that  baa  been  well  and  heavily  manured  with 
cow-manure  the  previous  season  ;  then  harrow  thor- 
oughly. Scatter  20  to  30  bushels  of  common  lime  to  the 
acre,  if  thought  necessary,  then  plow  again  and  harrow 
well.  With  a  one-horse  plow  make  furrows  the  length 
of  the  Held  about  3  or  4  inches  deep  and  2N  feet  apart. 
In  these  furrows  one  man  drops  the  plants  In  two  rows 
about  12  or  16  in.  apart,  for  two  men  to  plant.  Do  not 
furrow  much  ahead  of  the  planters,  so  that  they  have 
fre«h  dirt  to  put  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  By  this 
method  the  plants  seldom  wilt.  If  a  dry  spell  follows  In 
three  or  four  days,  level  the  furrow  with  a  hoe  ;  if  wet, 
let  stand  for  about  two  weeks,  then  scatter  100  pound* 
of  guano  or  other  fertiliier  to  the  acre,  and  work  the 
land  with  a  spike-tooth  cultivator,  with  no  shovels,  so 
that  no  dirt  is  thrown  on  tbe  small  plants.  Hand-hoe 


between  the  plants,  running  horse  and  cultivator  twice 
in  each  row.  The  cultivator  loosens  the  ground  as  deep 
as  it  was  plowed.  Cultivate  and  hoe  every  two  weeks, 
especially  after  it  has  rained,  until  buds  appear  ;  then 
keep  clean  by  hand.  When  blooms  begin  to  appear, 
mulch  liberally  with  tobacco  stems,  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  to  kill  aphis  at  the  roots.  When  tbe  fls.  begin  to 
open,  keep  a  strict  watch  for  tbe  black  beetle.  When  it 
makes  its  appearance,  put  about  a  pint  of  water  and 
a  gill  of  benxine  in  an  old  can  and  hold  it  under  the 
bugs  ;  they  drop  into  it.  Tbe»e  pests  last  from  six 
to  nine  days.    Have  them  looked  after  three  times  a 

d*y"  James  BsKFLS, 

ASTlLBE  (Greek  name,  of  no  particular  significance). 
SaxifragAet<r.  Includes  HMMfc.  Tall  perennial  herbs,  of 
7  or  8  species  in  eastern  N.  Amer.  and  Asia.  They  look 
much  like  Aruncus  (which  see),  and  are  often  called 
Spiro>a.  Aruncus  and  5>pira?a  are  rosaceous  genera,  and 
are  characterized  by  many  stamens  and  usually  by  sev- 
ers) to  many  separate  pistils,  whereas  Astllbe  has  8  or  10 
stamens  (twice  the  number,  or  of  the  same  number,  as 
the  petals),  and  a  2-3-lobed  pistil  (which  Anally  sepa- 
rates into  more  or  less  distinct  follicles).  Astllbe  and 
Aruncus  are  so  much  alike  that  they  are  constantly  con- 
founded by  horticulturists  and  even  by  botanists.  They 
probably  inter-cross.  It  is  probable  that  they  should  be 
placed  in  the  same  family,  despite  the  technical  botani- 
cal differences.  The  Astilbes  are  hardy  plants  of  great 
merit.  They  are  easily  grown  in  any  well-made  border. 
They  give  conspicuous  masses  of  bloom  in  summer. 
l*rop.  mostly  by  division.  L.  II.  B. 

Forcino  or  AsTll.Bg.  —  Few  herbaceous  plants  force 
with  greater  ease  thnn  Attilb*  Japoniea  and  its  var.  rom- 
paeta  i  but  three  weeks  longer  time  ahonld  be  given  the 
latter  to  fully  develop  Its  feathery  spikes.  Astilbes  are 
so  easily  and  cheaply  Imported  that  for  the  commercial 
florist  it  is  cheaper  to  buy  than  to  divide  and  grow  his 
own  plants.  When  first  received,  the  clumps  of  roots 
should  be  stored,  with  a  little  earth  or  moss  between  the 
roots  and  a  little  soil  over  the  crown,  until  the  florist  is 
ready  to  pot  them.  No  amount  of  freexing  does  them 
the  slightest  harm  ;  but  the  boxes  or  flats  in  which  they 
are  stored  are  best  covered  with  a  little  straw  or  litter, 
and  should  have  the  full  benefit  of  rain  or  snow  to  keep 
the  roots  from  drying.  From  potting  or  burying  Into  the 
greenhouse,  it  requires  from  ten  to  fourteen  weeks  to 
bring    them  into 


,  according  to 
the  earliness  of  the 
season    at  which 
they  are  wanted  In 
flower.  The  quality 
of  soil  is  of  no  con- 
sequence, provided 
it  is  light  and  easily 
handled.  They  need 
water  in  great  abun- 
dance. Tempera- 
ture is  also  of  little 
consequence.  Any- 
thing above  SO"  at 
night  will  do  ;  but 
it  is  best  not  to  flow- 
er them  in  higher 
temperature  than 
GO*,  or  they  will  quickly 
wilt  when  cut  or  Used  for 
decorations.    From  the 
time  the  sprays  begin  to 
show  white  color  until 
they  are  fully  developed, 
every    Aslllhe  should 
stand   in  a    saucer  in 
which  there  should  be 
constantly   an   inch  of 
liquid    manure.  When 
sold  for  window  plants 
or  for  decoration.  Astilbes  are  often 


168.  China  Aster- Victoria  Needle. 


disappointing.  It 


is  merelv  want  of  water.  Before  the  full  development 
of  the  snoots  and  Ivs.  they  are  easily  hurt  by  tobacco 
i,  and  should  be  covered  with  paper  or  well  wetted 
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when  fumigation  Is  necessary.  Aphis,  spider  or  thrips 
never  trouble  Astilbe.  An  a  border  plant,  Astilbe  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  our  hardy  herbaceous  plants  ;  but  the 
feathery  plume  obtained  in  the  greenhouse  Is  much 
shorter,  more  compact,  and  lacks  the  pure  whiteness  of 
the  outdoor-grown  specimens.  William  Scott. 

a.  Fl».  opening  wkitt  or  yellowish. 
decandra,  Don(^.6i7<>md/a,Britt. ).  Somewhat  pubes- 
cent, 3-6  ft. :  Its.  2-ternate,  the  Ifts.  ovate  and  cordate  or 

abrupt  at  bane,  sharp-ser- 


fls.  yellowish  white, 
in  a  large  (10-l^ln.  long) 

mens  10.  >^ooda,  Va.  and 
8.— Of  ten  confounded  with 
Aruncus  sylrtsttr. 

Japonica.  Gray  ( Hotiia 
Jap&niea,  Morr.  A  Decne. 
H.barbata,  Morr.  A  Decne. 
Spiraa  Japonica,  Hon. ). 


spikes,  which  are  disposed  in  panicles;  stamens  8  or  10, 
pure  white.    Nepal.  Gn. 4S,  p. 335.- Attractive  bo 
species,  blooming  late.  Probably  needs  protection. 

Thanbergil,  Mlq.  Silky  hairy.  1-2  ft.:  Its.  pinnate. the 
Ifts.  oval,  serrate,  yellowish  preen :  fls.  white,  on  reddish 
stalks,  (hanging  to  pink,  in  clusters  on  the  fl.-branches. 
Japan.  R. H .  1895,  p.  50*.  —  A  graceful  plant.  Forces  well. 

AA.  Fls.  opening  pink  or  red. 

Cfeininste,  French.  &  Sav.  Plant  1H-2  ft.,  graceful  : 
Ivs.  3-ternate,  the  Ifta.  serrate  :  lis.  in  a  branchy,  rather 
compact  panicle,  with  purplish  or  pink  reflection,  but 
the  petals  whitish.  China.  — Possibly  a  form  of  the  pre- 
ceding-  Yet  rare  in  Amer. 

rubra,  Hook.  &  Th«m.  St.  simple,  4-6  ft.,  long-hairy: 
lvs.  2-ternate ;  Ifts.  oblique-ovate,  more  or  less  cordate, 
sharp-serrate  :  fls.  numerous,  rose-red,  in  compact,  ro- 
bust panicles  ;  stamens  10,  shorter  than  petals.  India. 
B.M.  4959. -Needs  protection.  Little  known  in  Amer. 

L.  H.  B. 

A8TBAQA1US  (ancient  Oreek  name  of  some  shrub). 

Leguminbtet.  Milk  Vi 


1-3  ft., 
petioles 
3-2ter- 


170.  Aruncus  astUboldes. 

For  comparison  with 
An  Ills-. 


Fig.  169.  Erect, 
hairy  on  the 
and  nodes  :  Irs. 
nate.  petiole  reddish ;  Ifts. 
ovate-acute.tapering  to  the 
base,  serrate  :  fls. 
in  a  pubescent  racemose 
panicle;  stamens  10.  Ja- 
pan. B.M.  382].  On.  48, 
p.  380.  Mn.  5:174.- Com- 
monly known  as  a  spring 
glasshouse  plant  in  this 
country,  but  hardy  in  the 
open.  There  are  various 
cult,  forms,  as  var.  gran- 
ditlora,  llort.,  with  larger 
and  denser  panicle  ;  var. 
compact*,  llort.,  the  pani- 
cle more  compact ;  var. 
multillora,  llort, ;  Tar.  va- 
riegata.  llort.,  with  vnrle- 

geted  lvs.;  vnr.  purpurea,  llort.,  with  purple-sl 
follnge.  AxtilbeJ'ifmnirit  is  often  confused  with  Arun- 
eus  <i*till«>iiif* ;  Figs.  1G9  and  1"U  will  aid  in  distin- 
guishing them. 

Lemolnei.  llort.  Foliage  graceful,  stauding  1  ^ft.  high, 
with  Ifts.  broad-oval,  dentate  and  crimped,  satiny  green, 
hairy  :  lis.  with  white  petals  and  10  pink  stamens,  very 
numerous.  In  plumc-llkc  dusters  disposed  in  panicles 
1  %U.  long.  Gn.  4*.  p.  r.5.  K.H.  1H9.'.,  p.  .W7.  A.F.  1 1 :  459. 
—  (tnrdcii  plant,  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  of  A.J<ipvnir<t 
and  .'truNCNJ  ant i Untitle*.  Hardy,  and  forces  well. 

rlvnlAris.  Hamilt.  Rhizome  creeping:  st.  3-5  ft. :  Ivs. 
2-ternate,  the  Ifts.  ovate,  dentate,  the  petioles  tawny- 
hairy  :  fls,  yellowish  white,  changing  to  reddish,  in  large 


A  genua  of  over  1,000  spe- 
cies of  hardy  herbs  or 
subshrubs.     Lvs.  mostly 
odd-pinnate:  fls.  in  spikes 
or  racemes,  vellow,  purple 
or  white.   They  prefer  a 
light,  porous  soil  and  no 
shade.  The  dwarf er  kinds 
may  be  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  border  or  in  the 
rockery.   Prop,  chiefly  by 
seeds,    which  germinate 
slowly, or  slowly  by  careful 
division  in  early  spring. 
Many  kinds  are  likely  to 
die  if  divided   or  trans- 
planted. Many  kinds  are 
cultivated    in    the  Old 
World,  but  the  four  de- 
scribed below  are  the  only 
kinds  commonly  sold  in 
America.  Of  the  many  na- 
tive kinds,  mostly  known 
aa  rattle-weeds,  the  following  are  ad- 
vertised at  present:  A.  Canadensis  = 
A.  Carolinian**,  A.  earyocarpus,  A. 
Drummondii,   A.   fltfwosus,   A.  Jxtt- 
mnsni,  A.  Parryi,  A.  raeemosus,  A. 
Robbinsii,  A.  Short  ianns.    The  Loco- 
weed  of  the  prairies,  which  is  said  u> 
poison  cattle,  is  A.  motlissimm.  For 
the  student  is 


trated  Flora,  and  Coulter's  Manual  of 
Rocky  Mountain  Botany. 

a.  Fit.  ye  Hour. 
alopecuroldei.  Linn.  St.  erect,  strict  : 
height  2-5  ft. :  Ifts.  ovate-lanceolate,  pu- 
bescent. Siberia.  B.M.  3193. 

AA.  Fls.  not  yellow. 

Moupetsulanna,  Linn.  St.  trailing : 
height  9  in.:  fls.  purple,  purplish  or 
white,  In  smaller  and  looser  heads  than 
the  above.  Eu.  B.M.  375. 
hypoglottiA,  Linn.  Height  3-24  In.:  Ifts.  17-25:  fla. 
violet-purple,  6-10  lines  long,  in  dense  heads  :  pods  4-5 
lines  long,  2-celled,  densely  villous,  with  white  hairs. 
Eu  .  Asm,  ami  from  Kansas  W.  to  Nev.  and  N.  to  Alaska. 
-Also  a  white  var.,  excellent  for  pots. 

alplntu.  Linn.  Height  6-15  In.:  Ifts.  13-25:  fls.  violet, 
keel  darker:  pods  1 -celled,  black-pubescent.  Northern 
and  Arctic  regions  round  the  world. 

J.  B.  Keller  and  W.  M. 

AflTROCARYUM  (Greek,  antron,  star,  and  karyon. 
nut  ;  referring  t«  star-like  arrangement  of  the  fruits  i. 
I'tilmdretr,  tribe  Viiroinetr.  Spiuv  palms,  stemless  or 
with  a  short  caudex,  or  with  a  tall,  rlugud,  spiny  cau- 
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dex  :  Its.  terminal,  pinnately  parted  ;  spgments  ap- 
proximate, equi-distant  or  fasciculate,  lanceolate-acumi- 
nate or  attenuate  to  the  obliquely  truncate  apex,  plicate, 
whitish  beneath,  tho  terminal  ones  free  or  confluent,  tin* 
spiny  margins  recurved  at  the  base  ;  petiole  very  short  j 


long,  the  finely 
•d  at  the  " 


divided  branches  pendulous,  thickened  *-  ■»«-  on-.,-, 
thence  verv  slender,  long,  naked,  the  floriferous  naked 
ba>»l  portion,  as  It  were,  pedunculate  ;  spathes  2.  the 
lower  one  membranous,  deciduous,  the  upper  fusiform, 
coriaceous  or  woody,  open  on  the  ventral  side,  persist- 
ent ;  bracts  of  the  female  fls.  bread,  imbricated,  like  the 
bractlets  -,  pistillate  As.  with  a  stipitate  male  one  on 
either  side:  fr.  rather  large,  ovoid  or  subglobos?.  beaked, 
smooth  or  spiny,  red  or  orange.  Species  30.  Trop- 
ical America. 

Astrocaryums  are  elegant  palms  of  medium  height, 
very  suitable  fur  moderate  sized  conservatories.  A. 
Mnrumuru,  A.  Mezicanum  and  A.orgenteum  are  the 
kinds  most  commonly  met  with  in  collections.  The  lva. 
are  pinnate,  and  in  amall  plants,  at  least  in  some  of  the 
species,  the  segments  are  narrow,  four  or  Ave  pairs  of 
these  alternating  with  two  very  broad  ones.  A.  argtn- 
learn  has  the  under  surfaces  of  the  Ivs.  of  a  much 
lighter  color  than  the  others.  In  a  young  state,  the 
plants  require  the  temperature  of  the  stove,  and  after 
attaining  the  height  of  a  few  feet  they  may  be  removed 
to  a  house  where  the  temperature  frequently  falls  as 
low  as  45°  F.  Specimens  8—10  ft.  high  fruit  freely. 
Prop,  bv  seeds,  which  are  slow  in  germinating.  The  soil 
in  which  they  are  sown  should  be  changed  occasionally, 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  sour.  Be  careful  not  to 
orerpot,  or  the  fleshy  roots  will  decay.  See  Palm*. 

A.  Lvs.  scurfy,  at  least  beneath  or  on  the  petioles. 

Mnrumurn,  Mart.  Lvs.  9-12  ft.  long;  segments  lanceo- 
late, somewhat  falcate,  rich  green  above,  silvery  I 
sts.  12-15  ft.  high,  densely  covered  with 
■pines  6  in.  long.  Brazil.  I.H.  22:213. 

argenteum,  Hurt.  Petioles  and  under  surface  of  the 
lva.  eovered  with  silvery  white  scurf ;  lvs.  arching, 
wedge-shaped.  2-lobed,  distinctly  plicate,  bright  green 
above  ;  petioles  with  numerous  dark,  spreading  spines 
1  in.  long.  Colombia.  F.R.  3:569. 

filiare.  Hort.  Small,  slender  :  lvs.  erect,  narrowly  cu- 
with   2   divergent  lobes,  Inversely   sagittate  ; 

y  ;  rachis  scurfy  on  both  sides  ; 
ic  petioles  and  rachis,  and  on  the 

principal  I 

aa.  Lvs.  not  scurfy. 

Ayri.  Mart.  Trunks  18-30  ft.  high,  8-12  in.  in  dlam., 
usually  cjsspitose  :  Ivs.  15  ft.  long,  equally  plnnatisect 
to  the  apex  :  petiole  piano-compressed,  membranaceous 
on  the  margins,  densely  scaly  and  with  scattered  spines; 
lower  segments  over  3  ft.  long.  1*4-2  In.  wide,  2  in. 
apart,  the  npper  ones  2-2%  ft.  long,  1  in.  wide.  1',  In. 
•part,  condupllcate  at  the  base,  linear,  long  attenuate, 
pointed,  minutely  and  remotely  spiny  along  the  margins, 
whtte-toiuentose  below.  Bras. 

Mexicinum,  I-iebro.  St.  4-6  ft.  high,  cylindrical, 
thickly  covered  with  rings  of  black,  straight,  anclpital 
spines  :  petiole  2  ft.  long,  4-sided,  the  2  upper  sides 
concave,  clothed  (aa  is  the  rachis)  with  straight  black 
;>ines  ;  blade  6  ft.;  segments  15-18  In.  long,  I  In.  wide, 
ly  linear,  acute,  straight,  white  beneath, 
us  black  spines  along  the  margins.  Mex. 
Hort.,  is  an  unidentified  trade  name. 
J  a  rid  0.  Smith  and  0.  W.  Olives. 

See  Eehinocaetus. 

A  ST  STASIA  (obscure  name).  Including  FTentreya 
and  Mackaya.  Aeanthaceat.  Twenty  to  30  herbs  or 
shrubs  of  the  Old  World  tropics.  Corolla  tube  straight 
or  curved,  the  spreading  limb  5-lobed  and  nearly  or 
quite  regular  :  stamens  4,  unequal  :  stigma  blunt  or 
niinutelv  2-lobed  :  lvs.  thlu,  entire  :  fls.  white,  blue  or 
e.  in  axillary  orterminal  clusters,  often  very  showy, 
i  of  Justicia,  in  intermediate  or  i 


spines  ;  h 
alternate. 


bella,  Bentb.  &  Honk.  {XackAyn  Mlla,  Harvey). 
Glabrous,  upright  subshruh  :  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  acumi- 
nate, spreading,  short -stalked,  sinuate-toothed  :  fls.  li- 
lac, 2  in.  long,  with  a  long  tube  below  the  flaring  throat, 
tho  spreading  segments  ovate-obtuse,  disposed  on  one 
side  of  a  raceme  5-8  in.  long.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  5797.-A 
beautiful  plant,  rarely  seen,  and  thought  to  be  difficult 
to  manage  ;  but  it  seems  to  flower  readily  in  fall  in  our 
climate,  if  rested  during  the  previous  winter  and 
brought  on  in  the  summer.  Prop,  by  cuttings  of  firm 
wood  in  spring  or  summer.  Young  plants  in  small  pots 
often  bloom  well. 

.4.  Coromandeliana,  Sees  (A.  Catnnrrnsis,  Bojer.  Jnstiria 
(J angelica.  Ltlnn.).  Zigzag  suhshrub :  lvs.  ovate-cordate,  wavy: 
fls.  purple,  nearly  sessile,  in  S-10-rld.  racctnr.  Ind.  H  M 
P.M.  It:  125.  F.S.2:  ITW.-.4  teamlrns.  Una).  (Henfreya  scan- 
dens,  l.indl.).  •  limbing  :  lv«.  obovate  to  ovate,  thick,  entire  : 
fl«.  large,  yellow,  white  and  blush,  in  a  thyrse.  Afr.  B.M.  4449. 
B  R.  33:  31.  K.S.  3:  331.  L  H  B 

ATAMA8C0  LILY.  See  Zephyranthes. 

ATHAN  ASIA.   Consult  Lonas. 

ATHYBimf.  See  Aspltnium. 

ATEAGENE.   See  Clematis. 

ATBAPHAXIB  (ancient  Greek  name).  Polyaonacea. 
Low  shrubs  :  lvs.  alternate  or  fasciculate,  deciduous  : 
fls.  small,  apetslous,  in  few -fid.  axillary  clusters,  form- 
ing terminal  racemes  ;  sepals  4-5  ;  stamens  6-8  :  fr.  a 
small  akene,  enclosed  by  the  enlarged  Inner  sepals. 
Summer.  About  18  species  in  central  and  western  Asia, 
Greece,  and  N.  Afr.  Low  shrubs  of  spreading  habit, 
with  usually  small  lvs.,  attractive  with  their  numerous 
racemes  of  white  or  rose-colored  fls.,  which  remain  un- 
changed for  re  long  time,  owing  to  the  persistent  calyx. 
They  grow  best  in  well-drained  soil  aud  sunny  situations, 
but  do  not  stand  transplanting  well  when  older.  Prop, 
by  seeds  sown  In  spring  ;  the  seedlings  are  liable  to  rot 
if  kept  too  moist,  or  in  damp  air.  Increased,  also,  by 
greenwood  cuttings  under  glass  In  early  summer,  and  by 
layers. 

,1.  l.uTima.  Janb.  Sc  Spach.  I' Polygonum  erUpalum.  Sims). 
Height  1-2  ft.,  spineless  :  lvs.  obovate.  rrenale.  ilark  green. 
%-i  in.  long  :  raceme-  short,  Tranwaurasla.  Turkestan.  B.M. 
H-lY-.t.  fruUsems.  Koch  (A.  lanceolata,  Melaan.).  Height 
1-2  ft.,  spineless:  lvs.  ovatedanreolatc,  glaureweent,  %-l  In. 
long:  racemes  loose.  Caucasus,  Turkest.,  Siberia.  1,.B.C.5:4H9. 
B.R.  3:234.— A.  tatifblia,  Koehne  (A.  Muwhketowi,  Krassn.). 
Erect.  2-3  ft.,  spineless  :  lvs.  lsni-eolato.  erenate.  %-2  In.  long: 
n».  white,  incompact  racemes.  Turkest.  B.M.743.Y  Ut.  40:1344. 
-A.  spinim.  Linn.  Height  1-2  ft.,  spiny  :  lv..  elliptic,  entire, 
■laneescent,  \-%  in.  long  :  racemes  short.  S.  Russia,  Orient. 

lb*rU  Alfred  Rehdeb. 

ATBIPLEX  (derivation  disputed).  Chenopodiacem. 
A  large  geuus  containing  many  succulent  weeds  of  des- 
ert regions.  A  .  hortensit  is  a  garden  vegetable  used  like 
spinach  ;  for  culture,  see  Orach.  A.  leptocarpa  and  A  . 
semibaccala  are  two  plauts  lately  Introduced  as  supple- 
mentary forage  plants  for  arid  regions.  See  Circular 
No.  3,  Div.  of  Agrost.,  D.  S.  Dept.  Agric. 

A.  Garden  vegetable  (with  omamental-lvd.  variety). 

hortenjia,  Linn.  Orach.  Sea  Purslane.  Annual  : 
stem  herbaceous,  erect :  Ivs.  hastate,  cordate,  or  trian- 
gular-oblong, acute,  4-5  In.  long,  2S-3ln.  wide  ;  petioles 
12-18  lines  long  :  fruiting  bracts  4-8  lines  long,  shnrt- 
pediceled.  Var.  atro- sanguines,  Hurt.,  Is  a  crimson- 
leaved  ornaments!  about  4  ft.  high,  sometimes  grown 
with  amarautus-like  plants. 

AA.   Ornamental  shrubs. 

Casesoenf ,  James.  A  pale,  densely  scurfy  shrub,  1-3  ft. 
high  :  Ivs.  oblanceolate,  entire  :  fruiting  bractlets  with 
4  vertical,  reticulated  wings.  July-Sept.  N.  Mex.  to  S. 
Dak.  and  W.  to  Calif. 

HaUmtU.  Linn.  Low-spreading  shrub  with  grey  foli- 
age, cult.  In  Calif,  for  hedges  and  for  seaside  planting: 
lvs.  1-m  in.  long  :  petioles  3-4  lines  long  :  fls.  pnrplish: 
fruiting  bracts  IS  lines  long,  2  lines  wide,  sessile,  renl- 
form,  obtuse,  entire :  seed  comp  ressed,  yellowish. 
Mediterranean  region  and  S.  Afr.  M. 
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ATROPA  (after  Atropot,  that  one  of  the  three  Fates 
who  cut  the  thread  of  life).  Xolanieea.  Belladonna. 
Calyx  with  5  orate  leafy  divisions,  enlarging  in  fruit ; 
corolla  bell-shaped  or  funnel  form.  The  purple  ber- 
ries are  poisonous.  Tbo  plant  1*  used  in  medicine. 

Btll&douna,  Linn.  Plant  low,  spreading:  Its.  ovate, 
entire.  pointi-d:  iIh.  single  or  in  pairs,  nodding  on  lateral 
peduncles;  corolla  dull  purple.  Eu.  to  India. 

ATTALEA  {ntlalu*,  magnificent).  Palmaettr,  tribe 
Oocuinetr.  Spineless  palms,  with  a  single,  thicklsh 
ringed  or  scarred  cnudex:  Ivg.  arising  almost  perpen- 
dicular and  the  upper  part  arched,  plnnately  cut, 
linear- lanceolate,  acuminate,  with  the  margins  re- 
curved at  the  base;  petiole  concave  above:  fls.  yellow: 
fr.  rather  large.  Species  20.  Trop.  Amer.  The  leaflets 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  rachis  hang  straight  down,  and 
those  on  the  upper  side  point  straight  up.  The  Attaleas 
are  unprofitable  to  grow  as  commercial  decorative 
plants,  because  they  take  too  long  to  make  good  sized 
plants  from  the  seedling  state.  Perfect  drainage,  and 
a  soil  having  a  mixture  of  leaf-moid  or  peat,  with  a  tem- 
perature ranging  from  110°  to  H0°  F.,  will  be  found  to 
§uit  them.  Put  the  seed*  about  2  In.  deep  in  a  box  and 
sink  the  box  in  a  warm  bonier  out  of  doom  In  summer, 
cover  with  a  mulch  of  moss,  and  water  frequently. 

A.   Trunk*  bteoming  tall. 

excelsa.  Mart.  St.  90-100  ft.  high  in  the  wild,  10-20  In. 
In  diam. :  Ivs.  erect-spreading:  pistillate  fls.  solitary  on 
the  branches  of  the  spadix :  drupe  obovate.  Brax. 

funifer*.  Mart.  St.  18-30  ft..  8-13  i  n.  diam.,  smooth: 
Ivs.  as  long  as  the  caudex :  petioles  with  very  long  hang- 
ing fibers  ;  segments  broadly  linear-acuminate,  in  clus- 
ters of  3-5,  divaricate:  drupe  4  In.  long'  Braz. 

Cohftne,  Mart.  St.  40-50  ft.:  Ivs.  erect,  pinnate,  the 
dark  green  pinnai  30-50  and  18  in.  or  less  long;  petiole 
flat  above  and  rounded  lielow:  drupe  broadly  ovate, 
nearly  3  In.  long,  with  a  very  short  beak.  Honduras.— 
Fruit  used  for  soap-making,  and  exported  from  Cent. 
Amer.  for  that  purpose.  Used  for  thatching. 

AA.    Without  trunk*. 

■pectabilia.  Mart.  Stcmles*.  or  with  a  very  short  can- 
dex:  Ivs.  18—21  ft.  long,  the  lower  segments  3-4  ft.,  the 
upper  12-16  in.,  Jk,  in.  wide,  lioear-acumlnate.  Bras. 

amygdallna,  HBK.  (.1.  nuclftra,  Karst.).  Stemles*  : 
Ivs.,  5-t>  ft.  long,  crowded,  plnnatlsect;  segments  90-100 
on  each  side,  ensifonn,  glabrous  above, with  hair*  along 
the  outer  margins  beneath.  2-H-2*a  ft-  'one,  about  l^ln. 
wide;  petiole  with  rusty  scales  beneath.  Brax. 

.4.  GuUhirt  li  a  trade  name:  "extremely  lonB-lenvrd."—  A. 
M&ripu.  Mart.  _( A.  Maripntn.  Ilort.)  Sco  Maxirolliana. 

Jarkd  G.  Smith  and  G.  W.  Olives. 

AUBBIETIA  (Claude  Aubriet,  French  natural  history 
painter  of  last  century).  Cracittnr.  Perennial,  more 
or  less  evergreen  trailers,  excellent  for  rock  work  or  edg- 
ings. Prop,  by  seeds,  or  by  layers oreuttings,  Thegenus 
Is  distinguished  chiefly  by  the  outer  sepals  being  saccate 
at  base,  the  shorter  filaments  toothed,  and  the  valves  of 
the  silique  convex  and  not  ribbed.   Italy  to  Persia. 

deltoldea,  DC.  Lv*.  oblong-spat ulate,  deltoid  or  rhom- 
boid, with  1  or  2  teeth  on  either  side,  grayish,  narrowed 
Into  a  very  short  petiole  :  Us.  in  few-fid.,  lax  clusters, 
the  violet  or  purple  petals  twico  the  length  of  the  enlyx. 
-Grows  2-12  in.  high.  Pretty  spring  bloomer.  Hardy 
In  the  north.  Var.  Bougainvillei.  Hurt.  Fls.  light  vio- 
let :  dwarf  and  compact.  Var.  Campbslll,  H»rt.  Fls. 
large,  purple :  plant  large.  Var.  Eyrei,  Hort.  Fls. 
large  and  long,  deep  violet.  Var.  Graca,  Ilort.  Dwarf 
and  compact,  large-fid.  One  of  the  bent.  Var.  Hender- 
•oni,  Hort.,  probably  the  same  as  Vampbttti.  Var. 
Lelchtllni,  Hort.  Profuse  bloomer,  pink  fls.  Var. 
Olympic*.  Hort.  FU.  Urge,  violet,  like  var.  A'yrci. 
Var.  riolacea,  Hort.    One  of  the  largest  forms. 

L.  H.  B. 

AUCUB A  (its  Japanese  name).  Cornilera.  One  ever- 
green shrub,  with  glossy,  often  variegated  lv*.,  enduring 
•moke  and  dust:  lis.  small,  direcious,  4-merous,  in  pani- 
cles: fr.  u  I -seeded  drupe.  Hardy  S.  In  the  X.  states.  An- 
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cnbas  are  grown  in  coolhonses— those  adapted  to  axaleas 
are  excellent— and  they  are  kept  evergreen  by  keeping 
them  in  a  pit  during  winter,  or  by  holding  them  cool  and 
partially  dry  in  the  bouse.  They  will  stand  5  or  6  de- 
grees of  frost  in  a  pit.  From  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
wood,  good  specimen  plants  may  be  had  in  2  or  3  years. 
Fruiting  plants,  with  their  numerous  bright  scarlet  ber- 
ries, are  exceedingly  attractive,  but  as  the  plant  is 
dioecious,  there  must  be  male  plants  with  the  female 
ones.  If  grown  in  pots  and  under  glass,  the  ptant  must 
be  fertilised  by  shaking  the  flowering  male  plant  over 
the  female,  or  by  applying  the  pollen  with  a  camel's 
hair  pencil.  If  the  male  plant  flowers  earlier,  the  polleo 
-may  be  collected  and  kept  dry  until  the  female  plant  is 
in  flower  ;  it  remains  effective  for  some  weeks.  In  the 
open,  Aucuba  grows  well  in  any  good,  somewhat  moist 
though  well-drained  soil,  In  a  half-shaded  position.  In 
pots,  it  will  thrive  in  a  sandy  loam  with  sufficient  drain- 
age, and  requires  plenty  of  water  during  its  growing 
period.  Fruiting  plants  should  not  have  too  large  pots. 
Prop,  very  easily  by  half-ripened  greenwood  cuttings  at 
nearly  any  time  of  the  year,  under  glass,  and  by  seeds 
sown  soon  after  maturity  ;  the  varieties  are  sometimes 
grafted  on  the  common  form  in  early  spring,  under  glass. 

Japonic*,  Thunb.  Shrub,  4-15  ft.:  lis.  usually  ovate, 
3-8  in.  long,  remotely  and  coarsely  dentate,  acuminate, 
shining  :  berries  scarlet,  rarely  white  or  yellow,  usually 
obloug.  From  Hiinal.  to  Jap.  B.M.  5512.  I.H.  11 :  399. 
Var.  Himalaica,  Dlpp.  (.4.  UimalHita,  Hook.&  Thorn. ;. 
Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  more  dentate  :  panicles  more 
pilose:  fr.  orange  to  scarlet.  Himal.  F.S.  12:1271.  I.H. 
6:197. —  There  are  many  garden  forms,  mostly  with 
Tariegated  Ivs..  which  are  more  cultivated  than  the 
green  forms.  Handsome  variegated  varieties  are:  albo- 
variegata.  atirea.  aureo-maculata  (Flor.  Mag.  10:527. 
Flor.  World  ln76:353),  bleoloT,  latimaculata,  lim- 
bata,  medio- variegat*,  pioturat*.  punctata,  variegata 
(B.M.  1197.  P.M.  5:277).  The  following  forms  have 
green  Ivs. :  ajagustilalia,  dentata,  macrophylla,  ovata, 
•alicitolia.  pygmaa.  A.  rranitblia,  ouce  offered  in 
Amer.  trade,  is  probably  a  form  of  A.  Juponica. 

Alfred  Rjhiper. 

AUDIBERTIA  ( JV.  iluditieW.of  Tarascon.  Provence). 
LabiAt'T.  Perennial,  hoary,  aromatic  herbs  from  Calif., 
with  rugose,  sage-like  Ivs. 

grandiflbr*,  Benth.  St.  villous,  glandular,  1-3  ft. 
high  :  Ivs.  woolly  beneath  ;  lower  Ivs.  hastate,  obtuse, 
3-8  In.  long,  coarse  ;  bracts  crowded,  conspicuous  :  fls. 
1-1  Sin.  long,  red  or  crimson-purple,  In  dense,  showy 
glomes  or  clusters.  — Prised  for  bees. 

AURICULA  (Primula  AurUula,  Linn.).  Fig.  171.  A 
Euro)H.*an  perennial,  sending  up  short  scapes,  bearing 
fls.  of  many  colors.  It  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of 
florists'  flowers,  but  it  has  never  received  the  attention 
in  this  country  that  it  has  in  Europe.  Our  summers  are 
generally  too  hot  for  it.  In  this  country  generally  treated 
as  a  greenhouse  plant  ;  but  it  is  hardy,  and  in  the  Old 
World  Is  grown  largely  in  frames.  See  Primula. 

Auriculas  may  be  propagated  by  seed  for  general  pur- 
poses and  for  the  production  of  new  varieties,  but  to 
perpetuate  very  choice  varieties,  it  Is  necessary  to  propa- 
gate either  by  offsets  or  division  of  the  plants.  Seed 
should  be  sown  In  shallow  pans  or  4-inch  pots  early  in 
March,  so  that  the  seedlings  will  be  well  developed  be- 
fore very  warm  weather  seta  in.  The  soil  used  in  the 
seed  pans  should  be  very  light  and  sandy,  the  surface 
should  be  made  smooth, and  the  seeds  then  pressed  lightly 
into  the  soil,  after  which  a  light  covering  of  sand  should 
be  given,  and  the  pans  placed  In  a  temp,  of  60°  until  they 
have  germinated,  which  usually  takes  from  three  to  four 
weeks  ;  they  should  then  be  removed  to  a  light  position, 
shaded  from  direct  sunlight,  in  a  rather  lower  tempera- 
ture, to  induce  a  stocky  growth.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  to  handle  conveniently,  they  should  be 
pricked  off  into  other  pans  or  shallow  boxes  containing 
a  mixture  of  three  parts  leaf-mold  and  one  part  sifted 
loam  and  clean  silver  sand.  Watering  should  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  and  everything  done  to  promote  active 
growth,  so  that,  if  possible,  the  plants  may  be  large 
enough  to  require  a  second  shift  into  other  boxes,  simi- 
larly prepared,  by  the  end  of  June.  Auricula  secdhu^ 
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go  through  the  hottest  month*  much  better  in  boxes  than 
in  pot  - .  n  -  they  can  be  kept  more  evenly  moist.  For  their 
tiummer  quarter--,  a  wooden  frame  placed  on  sifted  coal 
ashes  on  the  north  side  of  a  building  or  wall,  or  almost 
any  position  where  they  will  Ik-  sheltered  from  the  sun 
and  still  receive  plenty  of  light,  should  be  given  them. 
The  frame  should  be  provided  with  sash,  which  should 

t  of  the  time,  (riving  air  in 
( in  favorable  weather,  and  during  the  warmest 
weather  the  whole  frame 
should  lie  raised  by  placing 
a  brick  under  each  corner, 
so  as  to  allow  a  good  cir- 
culation of  air  among  the 
plants.  About  the  second 
week  in  September  the 
young  plants  should  be 
potted,  using  a  compost  of 
two  parts  good,  fibrous 
loam,  one  part  leaf -mold, 
and  one  part  well  decayed 
cow  or  sheep  manure,  with 
a  little  sand  added.  The 
frame  should  bo  kept  a 
little  close  for  a  few  days 
after  potting,  and  from 
this  time  care  must  bo 
taken  not  to  wet  the  foli- 
age in  watering.  The 
plants  may  remain  in 
the  frame  until  dan- 
ger of  freezing,  when 
they  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  cool  green- 
house for  the  winter. 
All  decaying  leaves 
should  be  carefully 
removed,  and  but  lit- 
tle water  will  be  re- 
quired during  the 
dull  winter  months. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  the  plants  will  show  signs 
of  flowering,  when  they  should  be  given  a  top-dressing 
of  pulverized  sheep  manure  and  placed  in  a  light,  airy 
position,  in  a  temp,  of  56°.  The  flowering  season  lasts 
about  two  months,  after  which  the  plants  should  receive 
their  annual  potting.  All  diseased  or  decayed  roots 
should  lie  cut  away,  and  most  of  the  old  soil  carefully 
removed.  The  propagation  of  very  choice  varieties  by 
offsets  or  division  is  best  done  at  this  time.  The  pots 
used  in  potting  should  be  well  drained,  and  no  larger 
than  will  just  accommodate  the  plants.  The  soil  best 
suited  is  the  same  as  before  recommended.  After  pot- 
ting they  may  l>e  placed  in  their  summer  quarters. 
Offsets  should  be  inserted  round  the  edge  of  4-inch  pots, 
using  very  sandy  soil,  and  kept  in  a  moist,  shaded  posi- 
tion until  rooted.  By  annually  repotting  and  giving  a 
little  extra  care  during  the  summer  months,  a  batch  of 
Auriculas  will  return  very  satisfactory  results,  and  may 
b%  kept  in  a  good,  healthy  condition  for  several  years. 

EOWAKD  J,  CANNING. 

A  VERA  folaasical  name).  Graminre.  Oats.  A  genus 
Of  annuals  or  perennials  well  known  from  the  cultivated 
oat.  Panicles  wide  open,  and  loosely  flowered,  bearing 
large  2-o-flowered  spikelets.  A  long,  twisted,  geniculate 
awn  present,  except  in  the  cultivated  oat.  Species, 
about  fi«.  Widely  spread  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Old  and  Sew  World. 

fata*.  Linn.  WtU>-OAT*.  Santi-oats.  Resembles  the 
cultivated  oat;  can  be  distinguished  by  the  larger  spike- 
and  long,  broa-n  hair*  on  the  flowering  glume.  Awn 
inch  in  iength.  Eu.— A  very  troublesome  weed  in 
parts.  Not  cult, 
sterilit,  Linn.  Animated  Oats.  Much  larger  than  the 
cultivated  oat  :  spikelets  large,  in  a  drooping  panicle  ; 
awn  very  long  and  geniculate.  Mediterranean  region 
and  E.—  Occasionally  cult,  for  the  odd  behavior  of  the 
"seeds."  It  is  the  twisting  and  untwisting  of  this  awn, 
when  exposed*  to  fDntsrure  and  dryness,  that  has  given 
to  the  grass  the  name  Animated  Oats.  The  untwisting  of 
the  awn  causes  the  spikelet  to  tumble  about  in  various 


The  common  oat  is  Arma  $alira.  Linn.,  native  of  the  Old 
World.  Pasture  grasses  sold  us  Ave-nss  are  A.  rlatior,  which  is 
an  ArrhcDauihenun  j  and  A.  OarttctHt.  which  ia  a  Triaetum. 

P.  B.  Kennedy. 

AVERRHOA  (after  Averrhoes,  the  Arabian  physi- 
cian). Gtruniict<t.  Tropical  fruit  trees,  cult,  in  India 
and  China,  and  sometimes  grown  under  glass  for  orna- 
ment. Lvs.  alternate,  odd-pinnate;  Ifts.  alternate,  ovate- 
acuminate,  entire,  stalked,  sensitive  :  fls.  borne  on  the 
naked  stems  and  branches,  minute,  fragrant,  rose-colored 
to  reddish  purple,  racemose;  calyx  red;  corollacampanu- 
late  ;  petals  5. 

Carambola,  Linn.  Cakambola.  Height  15-20  ft.:  Ifts. 
4-5  pairs  :  tls.  rosy  purple  :  fr.  varying  In  size  from  a 
hen's  egg  to  a  large  orange,  ovate,  acutely  5-angled,  yel- 
low, fragrant,  the  pulp  acid.  The  half-grown  fr.  used  as 
pickles  ;  the  ripe  fr.  for  preserves.  Said  to  produce  3 
crops  a  year.  P.  M.  15: 231.  Cult,  sparingly  in  S.  Calif. 

A.  Biltmbi.  Linn.  Cl'crMBSR  Tree.  Brum  nr.  Height  8-15 
ft.:  Ifts.  .Vlo  pairs  :  tls.  red.  in  longer  racemes  than  the  above  : 
fr.  smaller  than  the  Carambola.  rucumbcr-ahaped,  smooth, 
green  riud,  and  acid  pulp.  Extensively  cult,  in  8.  Amer.  P.M. 

15:  231. 

AVOCADO,  ALLIGATOR  PEAS.  See  Pertea. 

AZALEA  (from  Greek  aiatton,  dry  :  Linna?us  be- 
lieved them  to  grow  in  dry  locations).  KricHcea. 
Shrubs  :  lvs.  deciduous  or  persistent,  alternate,  mora 
or  less  hairy  and  clliate,  rarely  glabrous  and  never  lepi- 
dote  or  scurfy  :  fls.  in  terminal  umbellate  racemes, 
rarely  lateral;  corolla 6-lobed,  funnel-form,  campauulaie 
or  rotate  ;  stamens  5-10  ;  ovary  5-celled,  hairy  or  se- 
tose, with  or  without  glands  :  fr.  a  loculicidal  eapsule 
(Fig.  172),  with  numerous  minute  seeds.  This  genus  is 
often  united  with  Rhododendron,  which  la  easier  to  dis- 
tinguish by  its  lvs.  and  general  habit  than  by  Its  fls.  In 
Rhododendron,  the  lvs.  are  coriaceous,  generally  per- 
sistent, usually  revolute  at  the  margin,  glabrous  or  to- 
mentose  beneath,  often  lepidote,  not  clliate,  or  ciliate 
and  lepidote :  stamens  usually  10 :  ovary  glabrous, 
glandular,  lepidote  or  tomentose,  never  setose,  some- 
times more  than  5-celled.  The  glabrous  species  of 
Asalea  have  5  stamens  and  deciduous  lvs.  There  are  25 
species  in  Asia  (especially  K.  Asia)  and  N.  Amer.  Con- 
sult Maximowicz,  Rhododendreie  Asia-  Orientalls,  St. 
Petersburg,  1870.  The  Azaleas  belong  to  our  most  orna- 
mental and  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  and  are  often 
completely  covered  with  large  showy  fls.  of  brilliant  and 
rarious  colors.  They  grow  best  In  peaty  or  sandy  soil 
containing  no  limestone,  and  prefer  somewhat  moist  and 
half-shaded  situations.  In  regard  to  the  culture,  they 
may  be  divided  Into  two  groups  :  Hardy  deciduous 
Azaleas,  and  Indian  Azaleas. 

Hakdv  Decii>i'ol-8  Azaleas.— These  include  the  spe- 
cies of  the  sections  Euazalea  and  Rbodora,  and  the  hy- 
brids known  as  Ghent  Azaleas.  They  are  hardy,  but  in 
the  N.and  in  exposed  situations  a  protection  with  brush, 
hay  or  mats  should  be  given  during  the  winter,  to  pre- 
vent the  flower-buds  from  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture. They  are  usually  increased  by  seeds  sown  in  early 
spring  in  frames  or  pans,  In  sandy  peat,  without  cover- 
ing, and  kept  moist  and  shady.  \\  hen  the  seedlings  ap- 
pear they  should  have  air  and  a  dally  syringing.  In  au- 
tumn they  are  transplanted  Into  boxes  or  frames,  in 
sandy,  peaty  aoil.  The  seeds  germinate  very  readily 
sown  in  cut  sphagnum,  but  ought  to  be  pricked  into 
boxes  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled.  The  second  year 
the  seedlings  should  be  planted  out  In  beds,  sufficiently 
wide  apart  to  allow  a  growth  of  two  years.  Long  upright 
branches  should  be  shortened,  to  secure  well-branched 
plants.  The  named  varieties  are  grafted  on  any  of  the 
common  species,  usually  by  veneer-grafting  in  autumn 
In  the  greenhouse,  on  potted  stock.  They  may  also  be 
increased  by  cuttings  of  mature  wood  2-3  in.  long,  taken 
with  a  heel  late  in  summer,  and  placed  in  sand  under 
glass.  Layers  usuatly  require  2  years  to  root  sufficiently; 
they  are  made  in  spring,  and  the  buried  part  enclosed  in 
moss.  Azaleas  are  easy  to  transplant,  either  in  early 
spring  or  in  early  autumn,  when  the  year's  growth 
has  ripened.  If  desired,  they  may  be  planted  for  deco- 
rative purposes  in  early  spring,  In  beds,  without  injuring 
the  abundance  or  brilliancy  of  the  flower,  and  after- 
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wards  remored  to  give,  space  for  other  decorative  plants, 
aud  planted  carefully  In  nursery  beds, where  they  remain 
till  next  spring  ;  and  so  on  every  year.  Especially  the 
hybrids  and  varieties  of  A.  molli*  are  often  and  easily 
forced  for  winter-flowering.  If  Intended  for  early  forc- 
ing, they  should  be  grown  In  pots,  and  care  taken  to 
allow  them  to  finish  their  growth  as  early  as  pos«ible  ; 
fur  later  forcing,  after  Christmas,  they  may  be  potted  in 
fall,  or  even  juxt  before  bringing  them  into  the  forcing- 
house.  With  a  temperature  of  50-65"  at  night,  they  will 
bloom  in  about  0  weeks.  The  Ghent  Asaleas  are  grown 
Id  great  quantities  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Germany 
lor  export  to  America  ;  it  is  usually  mora  profitable  to 
buy  this  stock  each  fall  than  to  attempt  to  raise  it  here, 
where  labor  is  high-priced  and  the  climate  dry  and  hot. 

In  the  open,  the  flowering  period  of  hardy  Azaleas  ex- 
tends from  April  to  July.  First  come*  A.Canii  I 
rkomtiiea  and  A .  I'airyi  ;  then  A  .nndUlora  and  A .  mol- 
li*, followed  by  A.  Puntiea  and  A.  calenHulacta,  and 
nearly  at  the  same  time  A.  Scklipptnbathi  and  A. 
A  Ibrrchti ;  somewhat  later,  A.  oecidtnloli*,  and  last,  A . 
arborttrrnt  and  A  .  risrojo.  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful Is  the  American  A.  taltndulacra.  which  Is  hardly 
surpassed  In  the  brilliancy  and  abundance  of  Its  flowers 
by  any  of  the  Ghent  hybrids.  Some  good  hybrids,  or 
Ghent  Asaleas,  are  the  following  : 

Single-fld.  varieties  :  Albicans,  white  with  yellow 
blotch,  fragrant  ;  Admiral  de  Ruyter,  deep  red  scarlet ; 
Altaclarensis,  white,  bordered  pink,  spotted  yellow, 
fragrant,  B.R.  28:27  ;  Anthony  Poster,  orange-yellow; 
Comte  de  Gomer,  bright  rose,  spotted  orauge.  K.B. 
1 :  97  ;  Darleoi,  noarly  pure  white,  fragrant,  (it.  42:1307; 
Directeur  Charles  Baumann.  cherry  red,  spotted  yellow; 
(ieaut  des  Batailles,  deep  crimson  ;  Hilda,  red-orange  ; 
Louis  Hellebuyrk,  carmine,  blotched  orange,  F.S.  19: 
2019;  Marie Verschaffelt,  pink,  blotched  yellow;  Morterl, 
rosy  pink  with  yellow  blotch,  S.B.F.G.  II.  1: 10  j  I«rin- 
resse  d'Orange,  salmon-pink ;  Sangwineo.  deep  crimson; 
T*arine,  bright  pink,  R.B.  20: 277  ;  Van  Dyck,  blood-red; 
Visrona  flnribunda,  pure  white,  fragrant. 

Double  tlil.  varieties  :  Arethusa,  creamy  white,  tinged 

fellow  ;  Hijou  de  Gandbrugge,  white,  bordered  rose, 
'.8.  19:2024  ;  Louis  Aime  Van  lloutte,  carmine,  tinged 
orange,  F.S.  19: 2022  ;  Madame  Mlna  Van  Houtte,  pink, 
tinged  salmon  and  white,  F.S.  19:2021  ;  Murlllo,  pink, 
tinged  purple,  R.B.  19:2:!2;  Phebe,  yellow,  tinged  or- 
ange, R.B.  19:2  iJ;  Raphael  de  Smet, j.ink ;  Vlrgile,  pale 
rose,  striped  yellow  in  the  center,  R.B.  19:232. 

Indian  Azalea*.  —  This  group  contains  .1 .  Indira  and 
other  species  of  the  section  Tsusia  and  the  hybrids  of 
them.  They  are  well  known  evergreen  shrubs  in  the  X., 
requiring  cultivation  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  win- 
ter, but  some  varieties,  as  A .  Indira,  var.  Kirmptrri  and 
var.  amann,  are  hardy  even  near  New  York.  A.  rot- 
marinitalia  and  A.  linrarifolia  will  stand  many  de- 
grees of  frost  In  somewhat  sheltered  portions.  Tbcv 
are  rarely  lncreu*ed  by  seeds,  which  may  be  sown  in  the 
greenhouse  in  the  same  way  as  with  the  former  group. 
Usually  they  are  propagated  by  enttinrs  or  grafting. 
The  cuttings  root  best  when  mode  In  August  from  h»H 
ripened  Wood,  and  placed  in  sand  under  a  frame,  with 
gentle  bottom  heat.  Choicer  varieties  are  UMinlly  In- 
creased by  veneer- or  tongue-grafting,  either  in  winter 
or  in  .1  Lily  nml  Aug.  on  vigorous-growing  varieties  raised 
mostly  from  cuttings.  Grafting  on  Rhododendron  Is 
now  used  in  some  German  nur*crl«-s  with  very  good  re- 
sults. The  best  soil  for  A*alen«,  if  grown  in  pot-..  Is  a 
sandy  comport  of  half  peat  and  h  ilf  leaf-soil,  with  an 
addition  of  good  fibrous  loam.  It  is  essential  to  plant 
them  firmly,  and  to  give  very  good  drainage.  The  base 
of  the  item  should  be  ju^t  abox  e  the  surface.  The  best 
time  for  repotting  is  after  (lowering,  when  the  new- 
growth  commences.  Duriugtbe  summer, (hey  should  Ikj 
kept  In  acoldframe  or  in  the  open  in  a  sheltered  spot, 
with  the  pots  plunged  In  the  soil,  or  planted  out  In  pre- 
pared beds,  where  they  make  a  very  vigorous  ond 
healthy  growth.  In  Sept.  they  should  "be  repotted  and 
transferred  to  the  greenhouse.  They  must  have  plenty 
of  water  and  free  syringing  during  the  hot  months. 
The  natural  flowering  time  Is  from  April  to  June,  but  In 
the  greenhouse,  Azaleas  may  be  had  in  flower  from  Nov. 
till  June.  Agaln«t  the  red  splderand  thrlps,  from  which 
the  Azaleas  are  liable  to  suffer  if  the  air  is  too  dry,  free 


syringing  with  water  Is  the  best  remedy.  Most  of  the 
plants  used  for  forcing  in  this  country  are  imported 
from  Holland  and  Belgium  ;  and  it  Is  cheaper  to  buy 
them  than  to  attempt  to  raise  them.  Formerly  Azaleas 
were  kept  in  summer  In  shade  or  partial  shade,  but  now 
it  is  the  enstom  of  the  best  grower*  to  give  them  full 
exposure  to  the  sun,  either  planted  out  or  in  the  puts 
plunged  to  the  rim  In  allies  or  other  good  drainage  ma- 
terial ;  in  the  latter  case  a  top-dressing  of  2  or  3  inches 
of  old  cow  inauure  is  very  beneficial.  The  only  Ameri- 
can treatise  Is  llalliday's  Treatise  on  the  Propagation 
and  Cultivation  of  Azalea  Indira,  Baltimore,  I860. 

Some  of  the  best  varieties  of  Indian  Axaleas  are  the 
following  ( for  acompleteraccount, see  August  Van  Gee  rt, 
leonographie  de*  Azalees,  abbreviated  here  as  Ic.  Az.  I : 

Single-fid. :  Antigone,  white,  striped  snd  spotted  vio- 
let. R.B.  7:241:  Ic.Az.  3;  Apollo,  vermilion.  Ir  Az.  20: 
Charmer,  rich  amaranth,  very  large,  F.M.  5:303— (.  1  ; 
Comtesse  de  Beaufort,  rich  rose,  blotched  deep  crim- 
son ;  Criterion,  rich  salmon-pink,  bordered  white  and 
blotched  crimson,  F.S.  8: 796  ;  Diamond,  white. blotched 
dark  crimson,  F.S.  21 : 2233-34  ;  Due  de  Nassau,  rich 
rosy  purple,  very  free  and  large;  Eclatante,  deep  crim- 
son, shaded  rose  ;  Fanny  Ivery,  deep  salmon-scarlet, 
blotched  magenta,  F.M.  10:  '42  ;  Fielder's  White,  pure 
white,  early,  A.F.  13:1169;  Flambeau,  rich,  glowing 
crimson,  Gn.  16:242,4;  Fueratin  Bariatinsky,  white, 
striped  red,  Gn.  16,  242,  Ic.As.  13  ;  Jean  Vervame,  sal- 
mon, striped,  bordered  white,  R.B.  2:  145,  1c.  Az.  11; 
John  Gould  Veltch,  lilac  rose,  bordered  and  netted 
white,  striped  erlmson,  F.S.  20:2071-72;  La  Vletolre, 
redili-h,  whit*  towards  the  edges,  spotted  maroon  crim- 
son ;  Louis*  von  Baden,  pure  white,  sometime*  speckled 
pink  ;  F.S.  17: 1796,  P.M.  3: 158  ;  Madame  Charles  Van 
Keckhaute,  pure  white,  with  crisped  edges  ;  Madame 
Van  Houtte,  scarlet  rose,  bordered  white,  F.S.  23:2383, 
Ic.  Az.  5  ;  Marquis  of  Lorne,  brilliant  scarlet,  very 
fine  ;  Mis*  £.  J  arret,  pure  white,  with  crisped  edges. 
R.B.  14:213;  Mrs.  Turner,  bright  pink, bordered  white, 
spotted  crimson,  F.S.  8 : 451 ;  Mons.  Thlbaut,  orange-red ; 
President  Victor  Van  den  Hecke,  white  striped  and 
speckled  crimson,  with  yellow  center,  F.S.  IS:  1567-68  : 
Princess  Alice,  pure  white,  one  of  the  best ;  Princesse 
Clementine,  white,  spotted  greenish  yellow  ;  Rein*  des 
Fays- Has,  rich  violet-pink, bordered  white,  I. H.  13:  479 ; 
Rol  de  llollande,  dark  blood-red,  spotted  black  ;  Sigis- 
mund  Hncker.rich  rose,  bordered  white,  blotched  crim- 
son, very  showy,  F.S.  19:2010-11,  le.Az.  31;  Stella, 
orange-scarlet,  tinged  violet;  Wilson  Saunders,  pure 
white,  striped  and  blotched  vivid  red.  f 

Double-fld.:  Borslg,  pure  white;  Alice,  deep  rose, 
blotched  vermilion,  I. H.  23:244;  Baron  M.  de  Rothscnild, 
rich  purple-violet,  large,  F.S.  23  :  2477-78  ;  Bernard  An- 


dre, dark  violet-purple,  large  ;  Bernard  Andre1  alba, 
white,  I.H.  17:15,  Ic.  Az.  19;  Charles  Leirens.  dark  sal- 
mon, blotched  dark  purple, good  form  and  substance,  F.S. 
19:  1971-72  ;  Charles  Pynaert,  salmon,  bordered  white, 
R.B.  10:25;  Chicago,  deep  carmine,  bordered  white, 
large:  Comtcsse  Eugenie  de  Kerchove,  white,  flaked  red- 
carmine;  Deutacbe  I'erle,  pure  white,  early,  R.H.  1886: 
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816,  On.  33: 619.  Ic.  Ai.  23  ;  Dominique  Vervosne,  bright 
orange  .  Dr.  Moore,  deep  rose,  sUaded  wbiie  and  violet, 
very  One,  R.  Br.  11:61 ;  Empcreur  du  Br^sil,  rich  rose, 
banded  white,  upper  petals  marked  red,  Ie.  Ax.  15  ; 
Francois  de  Vos,  deep  crimson,  Ml.  14:512,  Io.  Ax.  14, 
r  M.  8:443;  Imbrieata,  white,  sometimes  flaked  rose,' 
I  H.  24:281,  F.S.  22:2284-85;  Imperatrlce  de*  Indes, 
snlmon-rose,  festooned  white  and  dark  carmine,  F.M. 
18:  337, 1c.  Ax.  21  ;  Johanna  Ootlsehalk,  white  ;  Louise 
Pynaert,  white,  R.  B.  4  :  209  :  Mme.  Iris  Lefebvre,  dark 
orange-earmine.shaded  bright  violet  and  blotched  brown- 
ish red,  F.S.  18: 1862-63  ;  Madame  Van  der  Cruyssen, 
pink,  fine  form,  A  F.  12:1003  ;  Madeleine,  white,  large. 
h  -mi-double  ;  Niobe,  white,  fine  form  ;  Pbarallde  Ma- 
rlnlde,  white,  spotted  cherry-red,  R.B.  13:143;  President 
Ghellinck  do  W  alle,  bright  rose,  upper  petals  spotted  yel- 
low and  striped  crimson;  President  Oswald  de  Kerchove, 
pink,  bordered  white,  blotched  carmine;  Raphael,  white; 
Sakuntala,  white,  very  free-flowering;  Souv.  du  Prince 
Albert,  rich  rose-peach,  broadly  margined  white,  very 
free-Dowering,  F.M.  4:201,  Ic.  Ax.  24  :  Theodore  Btl- 
roers,  lilac,  large  ;  Verveneana,  rose,  bordered  white, 
Boraetiraes  striped  salmon. 

The  following  Axaleas  are  described  below  :  A.  alba, 
No.  15;  albiflora,  16  ;  Albrechti,  12  ;  amoena,  14;  arbo- 
rescens,  2;  baUamiua  flora,  14;  calendulaceo,  5;  Vali- 
forniea,  1  ;  eolyciflora,  14  ;  Canadensis,  9;  eaoescens,  4; 
erisplflora,  14  ;  crocea,  5;  Danieliiana,  14  ;  flammea,  5; 
Oandavensls,  7;  glauea,  3;  hispida,  3;  Indies,  14; 
Ka-mpfori,  14  ;  loteritia,  14  ;  UdiMia,  15  ;  liliitlora,  15; 
inncrantba,  14  ;  mollis,  8  ;  narcisaiflora,  15  ;  nltida,  3  ; 
nudiflora,  4  ;  obtusa,  14  ;  occldentalis,  1 ;  Pontica,  G  ; 
punlrea,  15  ;  purpurea.  15;  rhombica,  10;  Jtolliitoni,  14; 
rosiflora,  14  ;  rosmarinifolia,  15  ;  Sehllppenbochi,  13  ; 
Slro«L  14  ;  Sinensis,  8  ;  ipeeioio,  5 ;  Vaaeyl,  11  j  vls- 

A.  Fli.  in  terminal  l-many-fld.  duller*. 
D.   Lv*.  and  ft*,  from  different  bndt :  trinter-budt  wttk 

many  *eatr*  :  In,  deeiduout, 
C.   Corolla  with  rather  long  tube  and  utually  acute 
tegmenta,  pubetcent  or  hairy  outtide  :  stamen*  S: 
lv*.  eiliate.  (Kuazalta.) 
p.   Stamen*  ai  long  a*  or  longer  than  the  limb:  tube 
long  and  narrow,  outtide  glandular. 
E.  Color  trhite,  pink  or  rose. 

1.  occldentalis,  Torr.  &  Gray  (Rkodou/ndron  oceiden- 
talt.  Gray.  A.  Calitirniea,  Hort.).  Height  2-6  ft.: 
branchleta 'glabrous  or  pubescent  :  lvs.  oborate-oblong, 
finely  eiliate,  slightly  pubescent  beneath  when  young  : 
corolla  2-2%  in.  long,  white  or  slightly  tinged  rose,  with 
yellow  on  the  upper  lobe,  fragrant.  May,  June.  Calif. 
B.M.  5005.  F.S.  14:1432.  On.  34:673. 

2.  arborescens,  Pursh  { Rhododindron  arborftcerit, 
Torr.  i.  From  8-20  ft.:  branchleta  nearly  glabrous  :  lvs. 
obovate  or  obovate-oblong,  acute,  eiliate,  glabrous,  green 
or  glaueeacent  beneath  :  fls.  white  or  tinged  rone,  2  In. 
Ion*,  fragrant;  style  and  stamens  red.  June,  July. 
Allejh.  MM.  O.F.  1:401.  L.B.C.  17:1632,  as  A.rerti- 
cilia  la. 

3.  viscdia.  Linn.  {Rhododindron  vitedtum,  Torr.). 
From  4-8  ft. :  winter-buds  glabrous  :  brancblets  with 
stin*  hairs  :  lvs.  oliovntc-oblong,  obtuse  or  mucronulatc, 
eiliate,  bristly  hairy  on  the  veins  beneath  :  An.  white  or 
tinged  rose,  li-i-2  in.  long,  viscid  outside,  fragrant  ; 
style  red.  June,  July.  E.  N.  Amer.  Em.  2:438.  Var. 
nltida,  Nichols.  From  1-3  ft.:  lv*.  oblaneeolate,  bri*ht 
*reen  on  both  sides:  corolla  tin*ed  red.  B.R.  5:414. 
Var.  glafica.  Ait.  Lvs.  whitish-glaucous  beneath,  dull 
and  glaurnus  above.  L.B.C.  16: 1518.  Vnr.  hispida.  Brltt. 
(.4  .  hitpida.  Pursh).  Pedicels  bristly  hispid  :  flu.  usu- 
ally pink  :  lvs.  glnuccscent  beneath.  L.B.C.  5:441. 

4.  nudiflora,  Linn.  1.4.  li'itra.  Linn.  R.  nudiflirum, 
Torr.  I.  Figs.  1?2,  173.  Height  2-6  ft.:  winter-buds 
mora  or  less  pnbescent  :  branchlets  pubescent  and  often 
with  stiff  hairs  :  lvs.  oblong  or  obovate,  hairy  on  the 
midrib  or  pubescent  beneath  :  fls.  pink  to  nearly  white, 
before  or  with  the  lvs.,  about  Vi  in.  broad,  not  viscid 
outside.  Apr.,  May.  E.  N.  Amer.  B.R.  120.  L.B.C. 
1:51.  G.W.F  36.  Mn.  2:17.  Var.  eanesceni,  Relider 
(A.  ean/*een*.  Mlchx.i.  Lv*.  tomentose  or  pubescent 
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sc.  Color  yellow  to  flame-red. 

5.  calendulacea,  Mlchx.  (R.  calenduldceum,  Torr.). 
From  4-10  ft.:  branchlets  glabrous  or  with  stiff  hairs  : 
lvs.  obovate  or  ovate,  usually  pubescent  beneath,  serru- 
late-ciliaie  :  fls.  orange-yellow  or  flame-red,  often  2  in. 
broad,  with  the  lvs.,  nearly  scentless  ;  tube  usually 
shorter  than  the  limb  ;  stamens  thickened  at  the  middle. 
May,  June.  E.  N.  Amer.  Var.  llammea,  Micbx.  (A. 
ipe'eidsa,  Willd.).  Fls.  flame- or  orange-red.  B.R.  145. 
L.B.C.  7:624.  B.M.  180.  Var.  crocea,  Mlchx.  Fls.  yel- 
low or  orange-yellow.  B.M.  1721.  L.B.C.  14: 1324. -One 
of  the  most  showy  species. 

6.  Pontica,  Linn.  (R.  Atoms,  Don).  Plant  2-6  ft.: 
branchlets  hairy :  pedicels  aud  petioles  glandular  :  lvs. 
cuneate,  oblou*.  usually  hairy  on  both  sides  when  young, 
2-1  in.  long  :  fls.  yellow,  2-2%  in.  broad,  very  fragrant  ; 
stamens  as  long  as  the  limb.  May.  Orient,  Caucasus. 
B.M.  433  ;  2383  (var.  albiflora).  — A  very  fragrant  and 
free-flowering  species,  not  common  in  cult.  Nearly  all 
varieties  referred  to  this  species  in  nursery  catalogues 
are  hybrids,  for  which  the  collective  name  A.  Oanda- 
%-en*i*  may  be  used. 

7.  Gindavsnxii,  Hort.  Ghekt  Axalkas.  Fig.  174. 
These  ore  hybrids  between  .1 .  Pontica, and  the  American 


species,  and  A.  Sinenti*,  now  more  in  cult,  than  the 
typical  species.  Of  a  number  of  them  the  parents  are 
easily  recognised,  but  many  ore  hybrids  of  the  second 
degree  or  more,  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  suro  about 
their  parentage.  They  vary  in  all  shades  of  white,  yel- 
low, orange,  pink,  carmine,  liluc,  and  red,  with  singlo 
and  double  fl».,  and  also  In  the  time  of  flowering,  from 
May  to  July.  A  Rhort  sclfction  of  some  good  varieties 
has  already  been  given. 

Df>.  Stamen*  thnrtrr  than  the  limb:  corolla  funnel- 
form-campanulate,  outtide  pnbetrmt,  not  glan- 
dular. 

8.  Sinensis,  Lodd.  (A.  mUlll,  Blume.  R.  Sinrnte, 
Sweet  I.  From  3-8  ft.:  branches  hairy  :  lvs.  oblong  or 
obovate-oblong,  2-4  in.  long,  appressed-sctose  above, 
glaureseent  beneath  and  nearly  glabrous  except  on  tho 
midrib,  rarely  pnbescent  :  fls.  2-2%  In.  broad,  yellow, 
orange  or  pink.  April,  Mav.  China,  Japan.  F.S.  19: 
2032-36.  Gn.  46,  p.  265,  546.  B.R.  15:1253.  L.B.C.9:885. 
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(it.  16:556.  Ong.  4:279.-A  valuable  species,  with  large 
bnt  scentless  fls.  A  large  number  of  varieties  and  hy- 
i  raised,  which  are  well  adapted  for  forcing 


elliptic,  bright  green :  fls.  2-3,  with  or  before  the  lvs. ; 
calyx-lobes  oval,  rounded  ;  corolla  1-2  in.  broad,  pink 


purposes  and  also  for  groups  in  the  open,  being  as  bardy  May.  Jap.- 
as  the  American  species.  See  Rhododendron  tor  picture.        in  New  En 


CC.  Corolla  with  very  Mkori  tube,  rotate  campitnulate 
or  tiro-lipped,  glabrous  outside :  segments  ob- 
tuse: stamens  7-10.  {Rhodora.) 
D.  Limb  of  corolla   f  lipped,   not  spotted,  the  two 
lower  segments  divided  nearly  to  the  base:  fls. 
before  the  Irs. 

9.  Canadensis.  O.  Ktse.  (Rhoddra  Canadensis,  Linn. 
Rhododendron  Jihoddra,  Don).  From  1-3  ft.:  Ivs.  oval, 
obtuse  and  mucronulate,  glaucous  and  slightly  pubes- 
cent beneath  :  fls.  5-7,  on  very  short  pedicels  }-','..  in. 
broad,  rose-purple  ;  segments  narrow,  the  lower  ones 
revolute  :  stamens  10.  Apr.,  May.  K.  N.  Amer. :  New- 
foundland to  Pa.  Era.  2:441.  B.M.  474. 

10.  rhoabloa,  O.  Ktze.  (RhodmUndron  rhdmbieum, 
Miq.).  Shrnb,3-8  ft.:  Ivs.  rhombic  elliptic,  acute  at  both 
ends  and  sparsely  hairy  above,  yellowish  pubescent  at 
the  nerves  beneath  :  fls.  2-3  ;  corolla  I  ',-2  in.  broad, 
somewhat  eampanulate.  bright  rose-colored,  segments 
oblong;  stamens  10.  Apr., May.  Japan.  H.M.6972.  Qt. 
17:586;  O.C.  III.  20:38. 

DD.  Limb  of  corolla  rotate -eampanulate,  or  slightly 
t-lipptd,  divided  usually  till  below  the  middle: 


or  orange-red:  stamens  5,  with  yellow  anthers.  Apr., 
May.  Jap.— This  is  the  hardiest  variety  ;  hardy  even 

Var.  Stall.  Hehder  (A.  Indica,  Sims,  not  Linn  ). 
Lvs.  persistent,  dark  green,  lanceolate  :  fls.  1-3.  i 


11.  Vaieyi,  Rehder  ( lihododindron  Yaseyi,  Gravi. 
Prom  5-15  ft.  high  ;  branchleU  without  bristles  :  lvs. 
oblong  or  oblong  lanceolate,  acute,  sparsely  hirsute  : 
fls.  before  or  with  the  lvs.;  corolla  slightly  2-lipped, 
lower  lobes  widely  spreading:  stamens  7,  rarely  5.  Apr., 
May.  N.  Car.  G.F.  1:377.  O.C.  III.  20: 71. -Excellent. 

12.  Albrechti,  O.  Ktze.  ( Rhododendron  Albrechti, 
Maxim.).  From  2-5  ft.:  branchlets  glandular-pilose: 
Ivs.  obovate  or  elliptic,  acute,  3-5  in.  long,  appressed- 
pllose  above,  pubescent  along  the  veins  lieneath  :  fls. 
purple,  with  the  lvs.  2  in.  broad  ;  stamens  10.  Japan. 

13.  Bchlippenbachi,  O.  Ktze.  [lihododindron  Srhlip- 

{tenbaehi,  Maxim. ).  Three  to  5  ft.:  branchlets  glandu- 
ar-pilose  :  lvs.  cuneate,  broadly  obovate,  2-5  in.  long, 
rounded  and  mucronate  at  tbe  apex,  hirsute  on  both 
sides  or  glabrous  at  length  :  fls.  with  the  lvs.,  2-3  in. 
broad,  pale  rose-colored,  upper  lobes  spotted  reddish 
brown  :  stamens  10.  May.  Japan.  B.M.  7373.  Gn. 
46  :  972.  O.C.  III.  19:  561. 

»B.  Lvs.  and  fls.  from  the  same  terminal  bud:  winter 
buds  with  t~i  scales  of  nearly  equal  length: 
corolla  glabrous  outside:  lvs.  usually  persistent. 
[Tsusia.) 

14.  Indica,  Linn.  ( Rhododendron  Indieum,  Sweet). 

Figs.  175,  176.  From 
1-8  ft.:  branchlets, 
Ivs. and  pedicels  more 
or  less  rufously  op- 
pressed-strigose :  1  v  s. 
lanceolate  or  obo- 
vate: fls.  1-3  ;  calyx 
densely  setose,  not 
glandular,  with  usu- 
ally small  lobes  ;  co- 
rolla pink  or  purple, 
upper  segments  spot- 
ted ;  stamens  6-10. 
China,  Jap.  (In.  50, 
p.  192;  54,  p.  4H7. 
K.B.  20:121:  21:85; 
23:37.  A.G.  14:473. 
(ing.  4  :  359.  P.  K. 
9:431.  F.R.  2:579.— 
This  Is  a  very  vari- 
able and  much-cul- 
tivated 


175.  Azalea  Indica  (X  %). 


the  following 

(1)  Lvs.  lanceolate  or  elliptic,  acute,  t-3  in.  long,  dull 
above  and  rufously  strigose  :  shrubs,  S-8  ft. 
high,  somewhat  loosely  branched, 

Var.  Sampler!,  Rehder.  Lvs.  deciduous,  only  a  few 
below  the  fl.-buds  persisting  till  spring. 


(x  K>. 


colored  or  carmine  ;  calyx-lobes  lanceolate  ;  stamens 
10,  with  purple  anthers.  May,  June.  China.  B.M. 
1480.  L.B.C.3:275. 

(2)  Lvs.  obnrate  or  obovate -lanceolate,  obtuse,  rarely 
acute;  S-*  in.  long,  less  strigose.  and  usually 
shining  above  I  low,  much-branched  shrubs. 

Var.  macrantha.  Reicbb.  (A.  macrdntha,  Bunge.  A. 
Danielsidna,  I'axt.j.  Lvs.  coriaceous,  dark  green, 
shining,  obovate  or  oval  :  fls.  usually  single,  2-3  In. 
broad,  pink  or  purplish  pink  ;  stamens  5-10.  usuallv 
cnelosed.  May.  June.  China.  P.M.I:  129.  S.B.F.G.II. 
3:261.  — From  this  variety  nearly  all  of  the  beautiful 
garden  forms  of  tbe  Indian  Azaleas  have  originated  by 
cross-breeding  with  other  varieties  and  forms  of  A. 
Indica  Introduced  f  mm  Japanese  and  Chinese  gardens, 
and  by  hybridizing,  especially  with  A .  rosmarinifdlia. 
To  this  variety  may  be  referred  the  following  re- 
markable forms  :  Var.  cnspiflora.  Van  Houtte.  Fls. 
large,  rose-colored,  with  distinctly  crisped  segments. 
F.S.  9:887.  B.M.  4726.  Var.  UtoritU,  Llndl.  Lvs. 
ohlong-lanceolate  :  fls.  salmon  or  brick-red.  B.R.  1700. 

Var.  roiilldra,  Rehder  >  .1 .  rosifldra,  Flor.  Mag.  A. 
balsamimrfl/ira,  Carr.  A  .  R6Uissoni,  Hort. ).  Lvs.  ob- 
long-lanceolate: fls,  salmon-red,  very  double,  with  im- 
bricated, oblong  segments,  resembling  the  blooms  of  a 
camellia -lid.  balsam.  F.M.  19:418.  Gn.  18:249. 
R.K.  1882:432. 

Var.  obtutt,  Rehder  (A.  obtusa,  Llndl.).  Lvs.  obo- 
vate or  ovate,  obtuse  :  fls.  1-3,  pink  or  orange-red  ; 
corolla  1-1  !-4  in.  broad,  lobes  oval-oblong  ;  stamens  5, 
exserted,  anthers  vellow.  May.  China,  Jap.  B.R. 
32:37.  O.C.  II.  25:585.  R.H.  1876:370.  Var. obtusa 
alba,  Hort.  Fls.  white.  G.F.  9:395.  Var.  ealyi 
Hehder  (.4  .  calyci flora,  Hort.).  Fls.  brick-red, 
double  (hose-ln-hose). 

Var.  amopna.  Rehder  (.4.  amcrna,  Lindl.).  Lvs.  obo- 
vate or  elliptic,  obtuse  or  acute,  J-i-1  in.  long,  dark 
green  :  corolla  usually  double  (hose-in-hose).  purple, 
1  in.  broad  ;  stamens  5.  Apr.,  May.  China.  Jap. 
B.M.  4728.  PS.  9:885.  G.C.  III.  23:  fig.  125.  A.G. 
15:373;  18:5G8.  Gng.  2:385.  A. F.  12:33.  F.E. 9:573. 
-Flowering  early  and  very  abundantly  ;  hardy  north 
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to  New  York.  There  arc  some  forma  and  crosses  of 
this  variety,  of  which  the  following  may  be  recom- 
mended :  Caldwelli,  with  larger  purple  flu.,  Geert, 
Ic.Ai.  18  ;  Marvel,  lilac-carmine,  double,  Flor.  Mag. 
11 ;  14;  Princess  Maud,  rosy  magenta,  R.H.  1886:  516; 
Mrs.  Carmichael,  crimson-magenta  ;  Prince**  Bea- 
trice, bright  mauve  ;  Primo  Mlnlater,  soft  pink  ;  Miss 
Buist,  pure  white. 

15.  rosmarinildlia,  Harm.  i.l.  alba.  Sweet.  A.  Itdi- 
fdlia.  Hook.  A.  Hliifldra,  Poit.).  Much  branched,  low 
ahrub,  1-3  ft.:  branches,  Ivh.  and  pedicels  denaely  ru- 
fously  appressed-strigose  :  Iv*.  elliptic  or  elliptic-lan- 
ceolate, persistent,  1-3  in.  long :  Ha.  1-3 ;  calyx  with 
lanceolate  serrate-glandular  lobes ;  corolla  pure  white 
or  rosy  purple,  2-3  in.  broad,  fragrant ;  stamens  usually 
10.  May.  China.  U.K.  10:811.  B.M.  2901.  L.B.C.  13: 
1253.— Some  remarkable  varieties  of  this  species  are 
the  following:  Var.  Alba,  Render  (A.  Indira,  var.  dlba, 
Lindl.  R.  leuednlhum,  Bunge).  FIs.  white,  sometimes 
striped  pink.  Var.  purpurea,  Render  (R.  leditdlium, 
var.  purport  urn,  Max.).  FIs.  rosy  purple.  Var.  narcissi  - 
06ns,  Rebder  r.l.  nareittitlira.  Fort.).  FIs.  double, 
white;  rarely  purple.  Var.  punlcea,  Rebd.  (A.  punirra. 
Sweet.  A.  ledifolia,  var.  phanieea,  Hook.  A.  Indira, 
var.  ralt/r)na,  Paxt.).  FIs.  single,  purple;  cslyx  with 
linear,  not  serrate  and  less  glandular  lobes.  B.M.  3239. 
L.B.C.  18:1735.  A.  rotmarinifdlia  has  produced,  with 
A.  Indira,  a  large  number  of  beautiful  hybrids,  of 
which  one  of  the  first  was  figured  in  1833  as  Rhododen- 
dron pulchrum. 

*A.  Ft*,  from  lateral  1-fld.  budt  towartl  the  end  of  the 
branehee;  eorolla  rotate  eampanulate,  glabrout. 
(Ataleaitmm.) 

16.  albif Lura.  O.  Ktse.  [Rhodoilfndron  albifldrum, 
Hook. ).  About  2-3  ft. :  branches  strigose  and  glandular 
when  young  :  lvs.  oblong,  pale  green,  appressed -stri- 
gose above  and  at  the  midrib  beneath,  slightly  eiliate  : 
fls.  nodding,  on  short  pedicels  ;  corolla  white,  5-eleft, 
about  1  in  broad  ;  cnlvx  glandular  ;  stamens  10.  Rocky 
Mts.  B.M.  3670. 

.4.  Dahtiriea.  Korh  —  Rhododendron  Pahnrimtn.  —  A.  di- 
a nthitUSrti .  <  'arr.  — A  rosmarinlfolia,  var.  dlanl  hlflora.— A .  dita- 
tato.O.Ktte.<R.dilatatum.Mlq.).  Allied  to  A.  rhombic*.  Lvs. 
glabrous  :  stamens  5.  Japan  — A.  fdrrertw.  Koch  (A.  sq.ua- 
mata,  Lindl.).  Allied  to  A.  Sehlippcnhachi.  Lvs.  rhomboid- 
ovate,  somewhat  coriaceous:  lis.  whitish  pink,  spotted.  China. 
U.K.  .XI:  3.— .1.  JapAniea,  (fray— A.  Sinensis.— A.  Kamsehatiea, 
O.  Ktie.  (Rhododendron  Kamschaticum,  Pall.).  Low  or  pros- 
trate shrub,  to  10  in.  high  :  lvs.  obovate,  setose  :  fls.  1-5.  long- 
pedunrled.  l%-2  in.  broad,  eampanulate.  purple.  N.  E.  Asia, 
N.W.  Aroer.  Ot.  30:1200.— .4.  Lapp6niea.  Linn.— R.  Lapponl- 
rum.— .4.  lintarifblia.  Hook.  (R.  Unparlfolluni,  8ie)>.  tt  Zuec , ), 
Allied  to  A.  rosmsrinifolia.  I,vs.  linear. lanceolate  :  corolla 
pink,  deeply  divided  into  5  linear-lanceolate  segments.  April, 
Mar.  Japan.  B.M.  57»B  —  .1 .  marroitpata.  O.  Kuntte  I R.  maro- 
sepalnm.  Maxim.).  Height  1-2  ft.:  branchleta  densely  villo*e : 
Irs.  deeiduous  or  semi-persistent,  elliptic  :  fls.  umbellate,  rose- 
lilac,  .potted,  about  2  in.  broad  i  calyx  pubesrcnt-ijlamliilar. 


A.  obt&ia,  Lindl —A.  Indlca.  var.  ohtnsa.-A.  ovata,  Lindl.  (R. 
ovatum.  Planch).  Allied  to  A.  albl flora.  Height  2-12  ft.:  lvs. 
ovate,  glabrous:  lis.  piuk  or  nearly  white,  spotted,  rotate,  l5vl% 
In.  broad:  stamens  5.  China.  B.  M.  5084.— A.  reticulata  .Koch 
—A.  rhombic*.—  A .  *emibarMla.  U.  Kuntie  ( R.  semibarbatum. 
Maxim.  >.  Allied  to  A.  albiflors.  Lvs.  elliptic,  erenately  rilitte, 
setose  beneath  :  fls.  greenish  yellow,  spotted  purple.  H-jiln. 
broad.  Japan.  Ot.  IB:  OHO  —  .1 .  lerpyliifblia,  tirsy  ( K.  serpylli- 
folinm.  Miq.).  Allied  to  A.  Indies.  Low,  rigid  shrub  :  lvs.  de- 
ciduous, obovate.  ^-V»ln.  long :  fls.  single,  rosy  red,  H-^ln. 
broad.  Japan.  B.M.  7503.— A.  Sittmldi,  Miq.— A.  Indies.— A. 
tiuamala.  Lindl.— A.  Karrrne.— A,  Tiehondthii.  <>.  Kuntxe  (R. 
TsrhoniMkli,  Maxim.).  Allied  to  A.  Indlca.  Low  shrub :  lvs. 
elliptic.  K-Hln.  long:  fls.  2-i.  white.  %io.  broad.  Japan. 

AZARA  (I.  N.  Azara,  a  Spanish  promoter  uf  science, 
especially  of  botany).  Bixdeea.  Shrubs  or  small  trees  : 
lvs,  evergreen,  alternate,  with  usually  enlarged  and  leaf- 
like stipules  :  lis.  small,  in  axillary  peduncled  racemes 
or  clusters,  apetalous  ;  sepals  4-5  ;  stamens  numerous, 
rarely  5  :  fr.  a  many-seeded  berry.  About  20  species 
in  S.  America,  especially  Chile.  Handsome  evergreen 
shrubs,  with  small  but  fragrant  fls..  for  warm  temperate 
regions  ;  probably  only  A.  mierophylta  will  thrive  far- 
ther north  in  a  sheltered  position  and  protected  during 
the  winter.  Grow  best  in  a  sandy  compost  of  loam  and 
leaf  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  cuttings  of  mature  wood 
iu  autumn, placed  in  slight  hottora  heat  under  glass. 

microphylla,  Hook.  f.  From  3-12  ft. :  lvs.  obovate.  ser- 
rate, or  nearly  entire,  %-?«ln.  long,  shining,  glabrous, 
the  stipules  similar,  but  half  the  size  :  fls.  greenish,  in 
few-fld.  clusters;  stamens  5:  berries  orange.  Feb.,  Mar. 
Chile.  O.C.  II.  1:81.  — Graceful  evergreen  shrub,  regu- 
larly pinnatelv  branched,  excellent  for  covering  walls  ; 
the  hardiest  of  all  the  cultivated  species. 

OtLUeai,  Hook.  &  Am.  Height  10-15  ft.:  lvs.  2K-3  In. 
long,  broad-ovate,  with  coarse,  spiny  teeth,  glabrous  ; 
stipules  orbicular,  much  smaller  :  Ms.  iu  dense,  elliptic, 
nodding  heads,  yellow.  Feb.,  Mar.  Chile.  B.M.  5178. 
F.S.  23: 2445. -The  handsomest  of  all  Azaras. 

A.tratritbiiA,  Hort.-A.  Oilliesl.  —  .4.  dentata.  R.  *  l'nv. 
Height  12  ft.:  lvs,  obovate  or  elliptic,  crenateserrate:  Its.  yellow, 
In  small  corymb*  Chile.  B  R.  21:17«*.-.t.  mtearifilia.  R.  * 
Pav.  Height  10-20  ft.:  lvs.  entire:  fls.  yellow,  in  oblong  heads. 
Chile.  Has  a  i 


AZ6LLA  (Greek,  fo  dettray  by  drying).  SaMniareir. 
A  small  genus  of  floating  aquatics  with  small,  pinnate 
stems  and  minute  fleshy  2-lobed  lvs.,  producing  two 
sorts  of  spores  in  globular  sporocarps.  Thespecies  mul- 
tiply rapidly  by  self-division,  but  will  grow  readily  in 
water  containing  a  little  nutriment.  The  species  are 
distinguishable  only  by  microscropic  examination. 

Carolinian*,  Willd.  Plant  %-\  in.  long:  anchor-like 
processes  of  spores  with  septa.   N.  Y.  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex. 

filieuloidet.  I. am .  Plants  1-2  in.  long  :  anchor-like 
processes  without  septa.  Calif,  to  Chile. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 
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BABlANA  (said  to  com*  from  Dnteh  for  baboon,  be- 
cause those  animal*  eat  the  bulbs).  Iriddcetr.  About 
•V)  cortnou*  plant*  of  S.  Afr.  FIs.  showy ,  re<l  or  purplish, 
in  a  abort  spike  like  cluster  or  raceme,  tubular  at  the 
bane,  the  segments  with  claws  or  narrow  bases,  and  the 
limb  erect-spreading:  ovary  3-loculed  :  lv».  narrow, 
hairy,  plaited,  Handing  edgewise  to  the  stem.  Low 
plant*,  of  easy  culture  if  treated  like  freeslas  or  hya- 
cinths. Three  or  4  comas  in  a  4-ln.  pot  (rive  attractive 
bloom  in  March  or  later.  Grown  only  Indoor*  or  under 
frame*  in  the  N.  Thev  are  showv  and  useful  plants. 
Monogr.  by  Haker  in  Handbook  of 'the  Iridea>,  1893. 

A.  Perianth  limb  regular  or  nearly  10,  and  vide- 
gpreading. 

Striata,  Ker.  (P.  villAm.  and  B.  purpurea,  Eer.). 
Fig.  177.  A  foot  or  lean  bitch:  Ivs.  broad,  oblong-lanceo- 
late or  iword-*haped.  ttarely  reaching  the  spikes  :  flu. 
Mattered,  showy,  usually  red  or  purple,  with  a  promi- 
nent tube,  the  segment*  oblong-lanceolate.    B.M.  583, 

rtpeclea-names  In  this 


country,  but  a*  mixed  varieties.  The*e  varieties  are 
chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  of  this  species.  Many  forms  and 
color*.  Var.  angustiiolia.  Sweet.  Lv*.  linear.  B.M. 
fi.17.  Var.  rtbro-cyanea,  Ker.  Limb  lilac,  throat  red. 
B.M.  410.  Var.  sulphurca.  Ker.  Yellow  or  whitish. 
B.M.  1053.  Two  other  long-cultivated  types  are  de- 
scribed below. 


aa.  Ptriantk  limb  dintinetly  ringtnt  or  gaping. 
plicata,  Ker.    Low :   Ivs.  lanceolate,  hairy,  usually 
overtopping  the  spikes  :  lis.  lilac  or  red,  long-tubed,  the 
segment*  oblong  and  unequal.  B.M.  576. 

diaticha,  Ker.  Differs  from  the  last  In  having  the 
perianth-tube  distinctly  exsorted  from  the  spatbe. 

L.  H.  B. 

BABY'S  BREATH.  See  Oypiophila. 


nimn. 

:  Ivs. 


BACCHARI8  ibaltkarit,  an  ancient  Greek 
Cnmp6i\ta.  Gkoiniwel  Trek.  Shrubs 
alternate,  usually  serrate,  deciduous  or  J 
of  Ms.  small,  white  or  yellowish,  diascious; 
many  imbricate  scales:  akenes  with  pappus.  About  250 
species  in  America,  mostly  in  tropical  regions.  A  few 
species  are  cultivated  particularly  for  the  snow-white 
pappus,  which  gives  the  fruiting  plant  a  very  showy 
appearance.  They  grow  in  almost  any  well  drained  soil 
in  a  sunny  position,  and  are  well  ad'apted  for  dry  and 
rocky  slopes,  and  valuable  for  seashore  planting.  Prop, 
by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  under  glass. 

halimiiolia.  Linn.  Shrub, 3-12  ft.;  branches  angular: 
Ivs.  cuneate,  oblong  or  obovate,  coarsely  toothed,  the  up- 
permost entire,  glabrous,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  in  large  pani- 
cles :  pappus  white,  about  Sin.  long.  Sept.  Seaeoast, 
from  N.  Eng.  southward.  Gng.  7:~113.-The  hardiest 
species  ;  in  fruit  resembling  a  shrub  with  abundant 
snow-white  fls. 

W  Patagbniea.  Hook.  *  Am.  Low  evergreen  shrub:  Ivs. 
S,-%>n.  long:  heads  mostly  axillary.  Patag.—  B.  pilularii.  DC. 
Ili'ight  0  ft.:  evergreen:  Ivs.  1  in.  long:  head*  in  racemose  pani- 
cles Paeine  enasi.—  II.  taticitilia.  Torr.  &  Uray.  Allied  to  B. 
hslimifolia.  Lva.  narrow-oblong  or  linear-lanceolate.  Colo,  to 

W  T"M-  Ai«m  Rkkder. 

BACHELOR'S  BUTTONS.  See  Crntnurta  Cyanut, 
Oomph r,  na  globota  and  HanuneuluM  acri$. 

BACTRI9  (Greek,  >>nktron,  catu-:  the  young  stems  used 
for  walking-sticks).  Patmaeea,  tribe  Voeoinea.  Usually 
low  palms,  very  rarely  entirely  spineless,  with  solitary  or 
fascieiilate  ringed,  spiny  or  smooth  caudices,  sprouting 
from  the  roots  :  Ivs.  terminal  or  scattering,  equally  or 
unequally  pinnatlsect,  glabrous  or  pubescent;  segments 
sparse  or  aggregated,  or  more  or  less  Imperfectly  con- 
nate, forming  a  bifid  blade,  acute  or  rarely  obtuse  at  the 
apex,  the  filiate  margins  recurved  at  the  base  ;  petiole 
short  or  long;  sheath  long,  spiny ;  spadiccs  sessile  or  pe- 
dunculate, perforating  the  leaf-sheaths  ;  spathes  2.  the 
lower  short,  open  at  the  apex,  the  upper  coriaceous 
or  woody,  exceeding  the  spadlx,  or  fusiform,  ventrally 
dehiscent,  smooth,  bristly  or  spiny  ;  bracts  persistent  : 
tl«.  small  or  medium,  pale  yellow  or  greenish:  fr.  small, 
green,  ovoid  or  globose.  Species,  about  100.  Tropical 
America.  Ornamental,  but  little  grown  on  account  of 
the  spines.  See  Putmt. 

A.  Spinet  yellow,  tipped  Mark. 

pallidispina.  Mart.  (Ji.  tlaii*p\na,  Hort. ).  St.  10-18  ft. 
high.  1-2  in.  in  diam..  the  Internode*  spiny:  Ivs.  showy, 
5-'J  ft.  long,  equally  interruptedly  pinnatlsect  ;  petiole 
4-t5  ft.,  brown-scaly,  thickly  covered  with  very  long 
( *t-2lf  in.  I.  black-tipped  yellow  spines,  either  solitary  or 
in  groups  of  2-4  ;  segments  linear-lanceolate,  caudate- 
acuminate,  pricklv  on  the  margins,  the  basal  ones  2-r>  In. 
long.  l'.in.  wide,  the  upper,  12  In.  by  l'«in.  Braxil. 
A  A.  .fpfwrji  block. 
B.  L/.nrgments  acute  at  both  ends. 

major.  Jaeq.  St. '.M",  ft.  high,  1-1  Sin.  in  diam.,  armed 
with  rows  of  black  spines,  2  in.  long:  petiole  armed  with 
very  long  black,  terete  spines  ;  Ivs.  4-oft.long,  equally 
pinnatlsect  nearly  to  the  rachis;  sheath  and  rachis  spiny 
and  white  or  brown  tomentose  ;  segments  linear,  acute 
at  Initli  ends,  2.V-35  on  each  side,  1 -nerved,  8-12  In.  long, 
!»-Sin.  wide,  glabrous  on  lioth  sides,  densely 
with  black  hairs  along  the  margin.  Braxil. 


(124) 
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bb.  Lt.- tegmenta  acute  at  tip. 
Oasip&ei,  HBK.  {Quilitlma  tpteibta.  Mart.).  St. 
•bout  GO  ft.  hicli.  single  or  ea»spitose,  with  rings  of  tubu- 


late-compressed  black  spine*.  1  in.  long,  the  ring*  about 
a*  far  apart  as  the  diam.  of  the  St. :  lva.  6  ft.  long,  curv- 
nents  dark  green  above,  pale  green  below,  very 
s,  approximate,  l%ft.  long,  l)£ln.  wide,  linear- 
K-acumU>ate^bristly  or  minutely  prickly 

h6rri(U,  Oerst.  Cespitoae  stems  0-8  ft.  high,  8-9  in. 
diam.,  very  spiny,  sheathed  for  most  of  it*  length  with 
bases  of  dead  Ivs.;  spines  3—1  in.  long,  4-sided,  whitish 
tomentose,  at  length  glabrous :  Ivs.  2Si-3  ft.  lone:  sheath 
8  in.,  brown-tomentose  ;  petiole  IHft.,  densely  spiny, 
suhtetragonal,  densely  brown-tomentose  beneath  :  seg- 
ments 7  in.  long,  '„in.  wide,  lanceolate,  rigid,  glaucous. 
Nicaragua.  J arkd  G.  Smith. 

BACULARIA  i  Latin,  bacnlnm,  a  smalt  walking-stick  I. 
Palmaertr,  tribe  Arfrrir.  Low  spineless  palms,  with  an- 
nular reedlike  single  or  fasciculate  sts:  Irs.  terminal, 
unequally  plnnatiscet;  segments  membranous,  broad  »r 
narrow,  split  or  toothed  at  the  apex,  the  broader  one* 
many-nerved,  tin-  narrow  ones  1-nerved,  the  terminal 
confluent  ;  midrib  and  nerves  without  si-ales  below; 
margins  not  thickened,  recurved  at  the  base;  petiole  and 
rachis  sparsely  scurf y.  convex  on  the  buck.  Hat  above  or 
concave  toward  the  base  :  sheath  short,  open  :  spadio  s 
numerous,  longer  than  the  Ivs,,  spreading,  recurved  : 
peduncle  very  slender,  scurfy,  compressed  at  the  base  : 
spathes  2.  remote,  the  lower  one  at  the  base  of  the  pe- 
duncle tubular,  the  npper  membranaceous,  linear,  ensi- 
form  :  lis.  green  ;  fr.  small,  elongate-ovoid,  subacute, 
green.  VJ-Hin.  long.  Species  2.  Temperate  and  tropical 
Australia.   See  Palm*. 


monostichya,  P.  Mnell.  (Artea  monottachya.  Mart. 
Kfntin  monottaehya,  F.  Muell.  I.  Trunk  6-12  ft.  high: 
lva.  I  ft.  long  ;  the  sheath  broad,  coriaceous,  about 
6  in.  long,  produced  Into  2  stlpular  lobes;  segments  very 
Irregular,  acuminate,  very  variable  in  breadth  and  dis- 
tance, adnate  to  the  rachis.  or  tapering  at  the  base,  the 
longest  about  lft.  long.  Queensland,  N.  S.W.  B.M.6G44. 

J  a  rid  Q.  Smith. 

B  AEEIA  (after  the  Russian  zoologist.  Karl  Ernst  von 
Baer).  Compdtitm.  Californian  annuals  (or  one  peren- 
nial species),  with  numerous  showy,  inch-wide  yellow 
tls.  In  early  sntntncr. 

KTililil.  Gray  {Burriilia  grdeilit,  DC).  Easily  dls- 
tinguiahed  from  Aetinoleptit  eoronnria  by  its  hairy  sta. 
and  foliage  and  undivided  ivs.:  plant  much  branched: 
height  4-12  In. :  Ivs.  opposite,  connate,  linear-lanceolate: 
fla.  solitary,  on  slender  terminal  peduncles  :  involucre 
leaner  than  ia  Aetinoleptit  eoronaria.  the  scales  longer, 
downy,  in  2  aeries:  rays  8-12.  B.M.3758.—  This  is  likely 
to  be  cult,  as  Lattkenia  (.'aliforniea,  which,  however,  is 
not  hairy  and  baa  much  longer  Ivs. 

H.  ekrytntloma,  Kisch.  A-  May.  Lvs.  narrowly  linear,  1  line 
or  less  wide  :  lis.  larger  than-  iu  B.  gracilis :  habit  I 
—if.  eorundria— Actinolepsls  i 


BALAKA  (the  Fijian  vernacular  name).  Palmieea>, 
tribe  Arieta.  Differs  from  Ptychosperma  in  having 
the  aeed  not  sulcate,  and  in  the  half-rhomboid  seg- 
ments of  the  Ivs. ;  and  from  Drymophlceus  in  the  form 
of  the  leaf  and  the  caducous  apatbei.  Species  2.  Fiji 


Saem&nni,  Becc.  (Ptyehotp/rma  Setmanni.  H. 
Wendl.).  Fig.  178.  Caudex  slender,  8-12  ft.  high, 
straight,  ringed,  about  1  in.  in  diam.:  Ivi.  plnnatiseet, 
4  ft.  long  ;  segment*  erose-dentate  at  the  apex,  alter- 
nate, 9  on  each  side,  seml-rhomhoid,  obliquely  truncate, 
the  upper  margin  longer,  cuspidate  at  the  apex,  the 
terminal  one  deeply  bind.  Growing  as  underwood  in 
Fiji.  — Stems  used  for  spears  by  natives, 
of  their  strength  and  straightuess.  Fig.  178  is 
'»  Flora  Vitlensis. 

Jakkd  G.  Smith. 

BALLOON  VIHE.  See  Cardn>sp«rmum. 


(M*H»*a  etfieinilit,  Linn.).  Labial*. 
t»,  the  Ivs.  being  used  for  seasoning,  particularly  in 
liquors.  It  has  a  lemon-like  flavor.  It  Is  a  bardy  peren- 
nial from  southern  Eu.  The  plant  grows  1-2  ft.  hlgb, 
somewhat  hairy,  loosaly  branched,  with  ovate-crenate 
Ivs.  and  yellowish  or  whitish  fls.  in 
loose  axillary  clusters.  Thrives  In 
any  warm  position,  and  is  easy  to 
grow.  Prop,  by  seeds  ;  also  by  di- 


179.  Pod  of 


A.M,  Impatient  BaUiimina,  Linn.  {Baltdmina 
horle'ntit .  DC  Baltdmina  Impatient.  Hort.  Impatient 
rarrineii.  Sims,  B.M.  1256).  Gerauidcetr.  An  erect, 
much-branched,  half  succulent  nnnunl,  long  ago  intro- 
duced from  India,  and  now  widely  cull,  for  its  showy 
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fls.  It  ha*  varied  immensely  in  the  doubling,  tiie  aud 
color  of  its  flu.  and  in  the  stature  of  the  plant.  It  *« 
kuowu  to  Gerarde  in  1596.  The  plant  has  lanceolate, 
toothed  Ivs.,  the  lower  ones  being  mostly  in  pairs.  The 
lis.  are  clustered  In  the  axils  of  the  Its.,  on  very 


stalks ;  sepals  and  petals  similarly  colored  and  not 
eaxily  distinguished,  one  of  the  sepals  (of  which  there 
seem  to  be  3)  long-spurred  ;  petals  apparently  3,  bat 
two  of  them  probably  represent  two  united  petals, 
thus  making  5  ;  stamens  5.  The  pod,  shown  in  Figs. 
I7»  and  180,  is  explosive.  It  has  5  carpels  and  very  thin 
partitions,  and  seeds  borne  on  axile  placenta?.  When 
the  capsules  are  ripe,  a  pinch  or  concussion  will  cause 
the  valves  to  separate  and  contract,  the  seeds  being 
thrown  with  considerable  force. 

The  full-double  Balsams  are  known  at  the  Camellia- 
flowered  varieties  (Fig.  181).  In  well  selected  stock,  the 
greater  part  of  the  flowers  from  any  batch  of  seedlings 
should  come  very  double.  The  colors  range  from  white 
to  dark  blood-red,  yi-llowlsh  and  spotted.  Balsams  are 
of  very  easy  culture.  They  are  tender,  and  should  lie 
started  in  thumb-pots  or  boxes  ludoors,  or  in  the  open 
when  danger  of  frost  is  past.  The  seeds  are  large, 
and  germinate  quickly.  The  plants  prefer  a  rich,  sanely 
loam,  and  must  not  suffer  for  moisture.  Transplanting, 
and  piliching-in  the  strong  shoots,  tend  to  make  the 
plants  dwarf  and  compact.  It  Is  well  to  remove  the  first 
flower-buds,  especially  if  the  plants  are  not  thoroughly 
established.  Better  results  are  obtained  when  only  a 
few  main  branches  are  allowed  to  grow,  all  the  secondary 
and  weak  ones  being  pinched  out.   The  lower  Ivs.  may 
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182.  The  garden  Balaam, 

ha  removed  if  they  obscure  the  fls.  Well  grown  plants 
should  stand  2  ft.  apart  each  way,  and  the  tall  kinds  will 
reach  a  height  of  2-2'-;  ft.  Seed  of  the  finest  double 
strntris  Is  expensive,  but  Inferior  or  common  seed 
gives  little  satisfaction.    Plants  started  early  in  May 


should  give  fls.  In  July,  and  should  bloom  until  frost. 
A  full  grown  plant  la  shown  in  Fig.  182.  At  the  present 
time,  Balsams  are  grown  chiefly  for  their  value  as 
flower-garden  plants  ;  but  some  years  ago  the  fls.  were 
largely  used  as  "groundwork"  in  florists'  designs,  par- 
ticularly the  double  white  varieties.  The  flowers  were 
wired  to  toothpicks,  and  were  tben  thrust  into  the  moss 
which  formed  the  body  of  the  design.  L  H  B 


5A<  Greek,  ftakaiHroo/).  Compitita. 
Low  perennials  with  thick,  deep,  resinour?  roots,  tuf  t*  of 
radical  Ivs.,  and  large,  yellow  fls.  Cent,  and  W.  N.  Amer. 


Hookerl,  Nutt.  Height  4-12  in.:  ivs.  lanceolate,  1-2- 
pinnately  parted  :  fls.  solitary,  on  naked  scapes.  Int. 
18*1  by  E.  Uillett,  but  scarcely  known  to  horticulturists. 

BAMBOO.  Various  giant  perennial  grasses  consist- 
ing of  the  genera  and  species  of  the  tribe  Aaadainr, 
order  Ornmineir.  Usually  large  and  often  tree-like, 
woody,  rarely  herbaceous  or  climbing,  of  wide  geo- 
graphical range.  The  species  are  irregularly  distributed 
throughout  the  tropical  sone,  a  few  occurring  in  sub- 
tropical and  temperate  cones,  and  reaching  their  maxi- 
mum development  In  the  monsoon  regions  of 
About  23  genera,  only  2  being  common  to  both 
spheres.  Something  more  than  200  species  are  recog- 
nised, of  which  upwards  of  160  occur  in  Asia,  about  70 
in  America,  and  5  in  Africa.  They  extend  from  sea-level 
to  altitudes  of  more  than  10,000  ft.  in  the  Himalayas  and 
15,000  ft.  in  the  Andes,  and  under  the  roost  favorable 
conditions  some  species  may  attain  a  height  of  100-120 
ft.,  with  a  diam.  of  culm  of  8-12  inches. 

An  attempt  to  portray  the  many  economic  uses  of  the 
giant-grasses  would  greatly  overreach  the  field  of  this 
article  ;  but  aa  objects  of  grace  and  beauty  in  the  garden, 
conservatory,  and  special  conditions  of  landscape,  the 
Bamboos  are  Invaluable.  Not  only  are  they  available  to 
planters  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  very  favora- 
ble, but  It  is  possible  to  grow  certain  species  where  the 
cold  of  winter  may  reach  aero  Fahrenheit,  or  even  occa- 
sional depressions  of  greater  severity. 

Bamboos  delight  In  a  deep,  rich  loam,  and  generously 
respond  to  good  treatment.  A  warm,  slightly  shady 
nook,  protected  from  the  prevailing  winds  of  winter, 
and  where  moist  but  well-drained  soil  is  plentiful,  is  an 
ideal  location  for  these  beautiful  grasses.  A  top-dress- 
ing of  manure  and  leaves  is  not  only  beneficial  in  winter, 
by  preventing  the  frost  from  penetrating  the  ground  too 
deeply,  but  it  also  preserves  the  moisture  that  is  so  es- 
sential to  the  welfare  of  the  plants  during  the  growing 
season.  Some  species  produce  rampant  subterranean 
steins,  and  spread  rapidly  when  once  established.  It  is 
best  to  plant  each  group  of  but  one  species,  and  to  re- 
strict the  rapidly-spreading  sorts  to  isolated  positions. 
The  roost  effective  results  to  be  obtained  by  planting 
Bamboos  are  secured  on  gentle  banks  above  Clearwater 
and  against  a  strong  background  of  the  deepest  green. 
In  such  situations  the  gracefully  arched  stems,  the 
dainty  branches,  bending  with  their  wealth  of  soft  green 
Ivs.,  and  the  careless  lines  of  symmetry  of  each  individ- 
ual, lend  n  bold  contrast  of  the  richest  beauty.  It  wilt 
require  a  few  years  to  thoroughly  establish  a  clump  of 
Bamboos  in  the  open  air,  and  until  this  is  effected  the 
vigor,  hardiness  and  beauty  that  characterise  some  noble 
sorts  are  lacking.  During  the  early  life  of  the  groups, 
some  protection  should  be  given  where  the  winters  are 
trying,  and  even  with  this  precaution  it  is  likely  the 
plants  will  suffer  to  some  extent  at  first  during  cold 
weather.  Planted  out  in  conservatories  or  confined  in 
tubs  or  large  pots,  the  Bamboos  present  many  admirable 
qualities.  As  decorative  plants  in  tubs  or  pots,  either 
alone  or  associated  with  palms  and  other  stock,  several 
species  offer  many  Inducements  to  their  cultivation,  es- 
pecially as  they  may  be  grown  in  summer  and  wintered 
in  a  coolhouse.  Propagation  is  best  effected  by  cartful 
division  of  the  clumps  before  the  annual  growth  has 
started.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  seeds  in  some  in- 
stances Is  very  great ;  Indeed,  the  fruiting  of  a  number 
of  species  has  never  been  observed.  Some  species  flower 
annually,  but  the  majority  reach  this  stage  only  at  Inter 
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in  others  the  lvs.  (all  from  tho  calms  before  the  fls. 
appear,  or  the  Inflorescence  Is  produced  on  leafiest*,  radi- 
cal stems.  Fructification  does  not  exhaust  the  vitality 
of  some  species  ;  but  others,  on  the  other  haud,  perish 
even  to  the  portions  underground,  leaving  their  places 
to  be  tilled  by  their  seedling  offspring.  Owing  largely 
to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  flowering  specimens,  the 
systematic  arrangement  or  nomenclature  of  the  Bamboo 
is  In*  sad  plight.  As  it  Is  sometimes  even  Impossible  to 
accurately  determine  the  genus  without  tlx.,  the  correct 
positions  of  some  forms  are  not  known. 

Four  subtribes  of  Bambu  -< are  regarded  by  Hackel, 
namely:  Arnndinariea.—  Stamens  3  ;  palea  2-kecled  : 
fr.  with  the  seed  grown  fast  to  the  seed-wall.  To  this 
belongs  Arundinaria.  Eubambusea*.—  Stamens  G  :  fr. 
with  the  seed  fused  ton  delicate  seed- wall.  Bambusa  Is 
the  only  garden  genus.  Bend rocalamt \a .  -  Stamens  G 
(rarely  more) :  palea  2-keeled  :  fr.  a  nut  or  berry.  Here 
belongs  Dendrocalamus.  J/Worannra.-Charactera  of 
last,  but  palea  not  keeled.  Melocanna  is  an  example. 

The  genera  Arundinaria,  Bambusa  and  Phyllostachys 
contain  the  most  important  species  in  cultivation,  some 
of  which  are  briefly  described  below.    Roughly,  the 
species  of  Arundinaria  may  be  separated  from  Phyllo- 
stachys by  the  persistent 
sheaths     and  cylindrical 
stems.  In  Phyllostachys  the 
sheaths  are  early  deciduous, 
and  the  internodes,  at  least 
those  above  the  base,  are  flat- 
tened on  one  side.  Arundina- 
ria and  Bambusa  cannot  be 
separated   by  horticultural 
characters.    It  Is  probable 
that  many  of  the  forms  now 
classed  as  species  of  Bam- 
busa will  eventually  be  found 
to  belong  to  Arundinaria. 
Extended   Information  re- 
garding the  Dambusess  may 
be  found  in  the  following  publication*  : 
Munro'a  Monograph,  in  Transaction*  of 
the  Linniean  Soc.ety,  vol.  2<i 
Hackel,  in  Die  NaiUrllchen  Pllanzenfn. 
mi  lien.  vol.  2.  part  2,  p.  89  (18t>7 1,  Eng- 
lish Translation  by  Larnson-Scrlbncr  & 
South  worth,  as  The  True  Grasses,  N.  V., 
1*90;  papers  by  Bean  In  Gardeners'  Chron- 
icle 111.,  15:  167,  et  seq.  (1894  i  :  Preeman- 
Mitfurd.  The  Bamboo  Garden,  I.-W,  N.  V  .. 
Macmillan,  p.  224;  A.  and  < '.  Riviere, 
Les  Bambous.  Paris,  1879.    TUo  tir^t  two 
are  systematic;  the  others  contain  popular 
aud  cultural  notes.  The  following  species  are  commended 
n*  being  among  the  hardiest :  Phyllostaehgs  Htnonis, 
P.  nigra,  P.  riridiglauetsetns,  Arundinaria  Japoniea, 
.1.  nitida,  A.  maerosperma,  Bambusa  palmata,  B.  tes- 
tellata  and  B.  pygmitn.  C.  I).  Beadle. 

The  illustrations  In  the  present  article  are  adapted 
from  Mitford's  Bamboo  Garden.  Mltford's  work  cannot 
)>u  praised  too  highly.  It  has  done  much  to  create  a 
popular  appreciation  of  Bamboos,  and  also  to  clear  up 
the  complete  confusion  into  which  the  trade  names  have 
fallen.  Mltford's  book  has  a  literary  quality  that  is 
very'  rare  in  horticultural  writing,  and  represents  a  typo 
that  deserves  the  warmest  appreciation  in  America ;  viz., 
the  disrrirainating  enthusiasm  of  the  expert  amateur. 

Arundinaria  Is  derived  from  Latin  arundo,  a  reed  ; 
Bambusa  from  a  Malay  name ;  Phyllostachys  from 
Greek  phf/tlon,  leaf,  and  staehys,  spike.  \V.  M. 

The  following  alphabetical  list  contains  all  the  kinds 
of  Bamboos  known  to  be  cult,  in  Amer.  A  =  Arumllna- 
rla  ;  B  =  Barabusa;  D  =  Dendrocalamns  ;  P=Phvllo 
ataeb  vs  ;  T  —  thamnocslatuus.  which  la  here  considered 
•  subgenus  of  Arundinaria.  No  Japanese  native  mimes 
are  given  In-low.  although  many  Bamboos  are  still  ad- 
vertised under  such  names.  The  prevailing  tendency  Is 
to  discard  Japanese  native  names  in  every  branch  of 
horticulture,  as  they  breed  hopeless  confusion. 

B.  angustifolia,  13  ;  B.  arundlnacea,  11  ;  B.  aurta.  2S; 
P.  aurea,  28  ;  A.  auricoms,  15  ;  P.  bambusoides,  32  ; 
P.  Castillonls,  26  ;  A.  chrysantha,  17;  li.  ehrusanthaM; 
B.  dlstlcha,  18  ;  B.  c recta,  10 ;  A  falcata,  9  ;  B.  fat- 


rata,  9  ;  A.  Falconeri,  8  ;  T.  Faleontri,  8  ;  A.  Fortune!, 
14  ;  A .  Fortunri,  var.  aurea,  16;  A.  Fortunti,  var. 
riridis,  22  ;  /.'.  Fortunti,  14  ;  B.  Fortunti,  var.  aurta, 
10  :  B.  gracilis,  8  ;  B.  Henonis,  30  ;  P.  Henonla,  30 ; 

A.  Hindsil,  10;  A.  humilis,  22  ;  A.  Japonlca,  6  ;  P.  Am- 
waiarn,  33  ;  P.  Kumasasa,  33  ;  A.  macrospenna,  A;  A. 
marm»t>rrv»a,\nr.  suftrutieosa ,  5  ;  H.  Maximowietii,  7  ; 

B.  Mazel  i,29;  B.  Mtta  ke,  6;  B.mitis.'io;  P.mitis.25: 
II.  nana,  18  ;  A.  Xarihira,~;  H.  Sarihim.T;  B.  nigra, 
24;  P.  nigra. 2:1;  A. nitidn. 3;  B.  paluiata,  19;  B.plieata, 
7  ;  A.  pumlla,  2;  B.pnmila,  2;  B.  pygms»a,21;  B.  quad- 
rangularls.  12  ;  B.  Quilioi,'&  ;  P.  Guilioi,  29  ;  B.  Haga- 
motcskii,  20;  B.  rusei folia, 'J3  ;  P.  ruscifolla,  33  ;  A. 
Slmonl.  7  ;  B.  Simani,  7  ;  A.  tecta,  5;  B.  tessellata,  20  ; 
A.  Veitchii,  1  ;  B.  Veitchii,  1  ;  B.  Vilmorini,  15  ;  B. 
riminatiM,  83  ;  B.  ptoiMMnf»M  ;  P.  vlolasceus,  24  ;  B. 
riridi-striata,  7  ;  B.  riridi-gtaucescens,  31  ;  P.  vlridl- 
glaucescens,  111  ;  B.  vulgaris,  13. 

SxxrrtoN  I. — Internodes  not  flattened  :  sheaths  persist- 
ent.  (The  genera  Arundinaria  and  Bambusa.) 
x.  Color  of  stems  purfile,  or  purplish. 
B.  Height  l-t  ft. 
1.  A.Valtchll,  N.  E.Brovenl  Bambusa  I'titchii,  Cm.), 
Fig.  183.  Height  about  2  ft.:  stems  pur- 
ple, white- waxy  below  tho  nodes:  Ivs. 
5-7  in.  long,  about  2  in.  wide,  bright 
green  above,  below  pale  and  minutely 


#-  green  above,  below  pale  and  minutely 
pubescent,  serrate.  Jap.  M.  77,  but 
not  (..('.  111.  15:  169.  or  R.B.  23,  p.  270. 


1SJ.  Arundinaria  Veitchii. 


which  are  pictures  of  B.  palmata,  as  explained  iu  G.C. 
III.  IS!  2<>9.-ThiH  is  also  liable  to  confusion  with  t*s- 
seltata.  No.  20.  Tbu  edges  of  the  lvs.  wither  In  lute  au- 
tumn, giving  a  variegated  but  shabby  appearance. 

2.  A.pumiU,  Mttf.Td. /;./  .H  .rt.:.  Helirht  12-20 

In. :  stems  very  slender,  purplish,  white-waxy  below  the 
nodes  :  Ivs.  4-5  In.  long,  lt  in.  or  less  wide,  minutely  pu- 
bescent, bright  green.  — Much  rarer  thnn  No.  1,  dwarf er, 
tho  stems  merely  purplish,  the  lvs.  shorter  and  nar- 
rower. The  Ivs.  are  adarker  green  than  In  A.  humilis, 
shorter,  narrower,  and  tapering  less  gradually  :  nodes 
less  well  defined  anil  less  downy,  but  having  a  waxy 
bloom;  internodes  nbout  2V»  in.  long. 

nil.   Height  CS  ft.  or  more. 

3.  A.  nitida,  Mitford.  Fig.  184.  Stems  slender,  about 
the  size  of  a  goose-quill  :  Ivs.  2-3  in.  long,  3,  in.  wide, 
shining  green  above,  pale  benimtb  ;  Mbeiitbs  purplish, 
pubescent.  China.  M.  73.  G.C.  III.  18: 179;  24:211.  On. 
49,  p.  388.-Considered  by  Mitford  tho  daintiest  and 
most  attractive  of  all  the  genus,  and  exceptionally 
hardy.  Some  shade  is  needed,  as  the  lvs.  curl  up  in  full 
sunlight.  Easily  distinguished  from  Nos.  1  and  2  by 
the  deeper  color  of  the  stems,  which  are  almost  black, 
ami  from  .4.  Faleoneri,  which  it  resembles  iu  habit,  the 
brunches  of  both  occurring  in  dense  clusters. 

jla.  Color  of  stems  green, 
B.  Height  more  than  e  ft. 
C.   Species  native  to  the  U.  S, 

4.  A.  macrosperma.Mirhx.  Large  Cane.  Height  10-20 
ft.,  branches  uunierous,  short,  divergent :  lvs.  4-6  in. 
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long,  '  i  2  in.  broad,  smooth  I  »h  or  pubescent :  sheaths 
very  persistent  :  stems  arborescent,  rigid,  simple  (be 
fir"!  year,  branching  the  second,  afterwards  fruiting  at 
indefinite  periods,  and  soon  after  decaying.  Banks  of  the 


larger  river*  N.  C.  to  Fla.,  forming  cane-brakes.— This 
and  the  next  are  the  only  two  species  of  Bamboos  native 
to  the  I".  S.  They  are  rarely  cult,  in  Calif,  and  Eu.  as 
ornamentals. 

5.  A.  tecta,  Mnhl.  (A.maerotp/rma,  var.  suffrtiticbsa, 
Munro».  Small  Cane.  Switch  Cask.  Si-i'tck  Cane. 
Height  2-15  fl.:  stems  shinier:  Ivs.  in.  long, 
4-12  line*  wide,  roughiab:  sheath  bearded  at  the  throat. 
Swamps  and  moist  soil,  Md.  and  S.  Ind.  southward. 
B.B.  1:233.  — Sometimes  fruiting  several  years  in  sue- 
emtkm. 

CC.  Species  not  native  to  the  f.  8. 
b.  Plants  relatively  hardy. 
K.   Branches  borne  singly  in  thr  axils. 

6.  A.  Japonic*.  Sieb.&  Z  u  cc . ( Z? .  .>/>  M  *•  < .  S  i  c  b .  i . Height 
C-IO  ft.:  Its. 6-12  in.  long,  1-2  in.  wide,  above  smooth 
and  shining,  below  whitened  and  tinely  pubescent  : 
sheaths  conspicuous.  Jap.  M.  1.  Q.C.  III.  15:239  ; 
18: 18i. -The  commonest  of  all  hardy  Bamboos,  and 
readily  distinguished  from  all  other  tall  kinds  by  the 
broader  and  larger  Ivs.  and  by  the  broad,  persistent 
sheaths  which  almost  cover  the  sts.  It  Is  especially  dis- 
tinguished from  A.  Simoni  by  the  bud  being  a  simple 
flatfish  scale  instead  of  a  complex  scaly  one,  and  also  by 
the  less  amount  of  waxy  bloom  on  the  st.  Particularly 
recoiutueuded  for  cities. 
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KB.  Branches  borne  in  dense,  semi-veriicillate  elusttrt 
(tehirh  easily  distingnishes  the  Himalayan  spe- 
cie* from  Phyllastaehy). 

r.  Plants  sometime*  variegated. 

7.  A.  Sintoai,  A.  and  C.  Riviere  (B.  Simoni,  C».tt.  B. 
viridi-stridta,  Hort.  A.  and  B.  Narihtra,  Hort.,. 
Height  10-20  ft.:  Ivs.  8-12  in.  long,  about  1  in.  wide, 
pale  beneath,  very  minutely  pubeseent.taperingto  a  long. 
One  point :  mid-vein  glaucous  on  one  side  toward  the 
apex,  green  on  the  other.  Himat.  and  China.  Q.C.  111. 
15:301 ;  18:  181. —A  silver  variegated  form  Is  sometimes 
known  as  B.  Maximoteieiii,  Hort.,  and  B.  plicAta,  Hort. 
B.M.  7146.  This  is  the  tallest  of  the  genua,  and.  next  to 
P.  mitis,  the  tallest  of  all  hardy  Bamboos.  The  plant  is 
very  late  In  beginning  growth,  and  many  of  the  culms 
should  be  removed  in  order  to  let  the  strong  ones  ripen, 
as  weak  shoots  are  untidy.  It  flowers  occasionally,  but 
does  not  die  thereafter.  It  has  a  shabby  appearance 
until  midsummer,  and  may  take  several  years  to  be- 
come  established,  meanwhile  sending  up  dwarf ,  slender 
■boots  and  narrow  foliage,  but  Mitford  urges  patience, 
aa  the  plant  is  hardy,  and  ultimately  very  vigorous  and 
handsome. 

rr.  Plants  never  variegated. 

8.  A.  Falconeri,  Mitford  <T.  Fdleoneri,  Hook.  f.  B. 
grdeitis,  Hort.,  not  Wall. ).  Height  10-15  ft.:  stems  slen- 
der, bright  green,  the  lnteruodes  white-waxy  :  Ivs.  thin. 
3-4  in.  long,  about  in.  wide.  Himal.- Not' very  hardy. 
The  leaf-sheaths  are  smooth,  cut  short  at  the  top,  with- 
out a  fringe,  and  with  an  elongated  ligula  ;  while  A . 
falcata,  No.  9,  has  very  downy  leaf -sheaths,  fringed  with 
long  hairs  at  the  intersection  with  the  leaf.  The  serra- 
tions of  the  leaf-edges  are  more  pronounced  In  A.  Pal- 
ronrri.  especially  on  one  side.  Venation  of  Ivs.  on  upper 
surface  is  striate,  not  tesselated. 

9.  A.  UlcaU.  Noes  (V.  falcata,  Hort.).  Height  6-10 
ft.:  Ivs.  3-5  in.  long,  about  l»  In.  wide,  light  green: 
stems  annual  { perennial  under  glass),  slender,  tutted. 
Himal. -The  great  majority  of  the  plants  cult,  under 
this  name  are  really  A.  Falcontri,  which  has  larger 
Ivs.  In  a  small  state,  A .  (a  trata  can  be  distinguished 
front  No.  8  only  by  the  glabrous  leaf-sheaths  of  the 
latter.  The  flower-bearing  and  leaf-bearing  »ts.  of  A. 
falcata  are  distinct,  the  former  flowering  and  seed 
Ing  each  year. 

10.  A.  Hlndaii,  Munro  (B.  erfeta,  Hort.).  Height 
sometimes  7  ft.,  branches  quasi-verticillate  :  Ivs.  up- 
right at  first,  of  various  lengths  up  to  9  In.,  and  about 
Sm.  wide;  veins  conspicuously  tesselated;  internodes 
3-7  in.  long,  waxy-white  ;  leaf-sheaths  with  a  few  hairs. 
Jap. -The  erect  habit  of  growth  is  very  marked.  A  re 
cent  species  of  doubtful  hardiness.  Adv.  by  Dr.  Kran- 
ceschi,  who  considers  it  one  of  the  hardiest. 

DD.  Plants  relatively  tender  (Xos.  11,  It,  13,. 
K.  Branches  spiny. 

11.  B.  anindinacea,  Rett.  A  majestic  species,  often 
attaining  a  height  of  more  than  40-00  ft.  The  stems,  which 
are  produced  in  dense  clumps,  are  green  and  shining, 
with  more  or  less  spiny  branches:  Ivs.  4-8  In.  long.  Hln. 
or  a  little  more  wide,  nearly  glabrous;  sheaths  persistent: 
lis.  are  produced  at  long  intervals,  and  after  perfecting 
seeds,  the  plants  die.  India.  -  Nos.  1 1  and  12  are  green 
house  plants,  not  recommended  by  Mitford  for  outdoors. 

II.  Branches  not  spiny. 

12.  B.  quadrangnlaris,  Fenzi.  Stems  square, especially 
In  older  plants,  20  ft.  or  more  high  :  Ivs.  deep  green, 
serrate,  C-7  in.  long,  about  I  In.  wide.  Jap.  —  Francesrhi 
says  it  is  as  hardy  as  any  Phyllostacbys.   See  No.  11. 

13.  B.TUlffaria.  Schrnd.  Height  20-80  ft.:  stems  hollow. 
4  in.  in  diam.  or  more  ;  branches  numerous,  striate  j 
Internodes  1-1  %  ft.  long:  Ivs.  usually  6-10  in.  long,  8-13 
lines  wide,  sometimes  1  ft.  long,  2  in.  wide,  pnigh  on  and 
near  the  margins  and  beneath.  India.  G.t'.  III.  2o:  390. 
—  Sold  south,  hut  not  recommended  by  Mitford.  Tbi» 
ami  D.  iiii/tmtrus  are  the  only  two  Bamboos  extensively 
cult,  in  the  Orient,  though  others  are  more  useful.  It  is 
also  naturalized  anil  cult,  in  the  \V.  Ind..  Mex.  and  Brui., 
but  there  la  no  evidence  of  an  Anier.  origin. 
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bb.  Height  less  than  «  ft. 
c.    Variegation  while. 

14.  A.  F6rtunti.  A.  and  C.  Riviere  (B.  FMunei,  V»n 
Houtte,  and  var.  varieg&ta,  Hort. ).  Height  3-4  ft. :  Ivs. 
4-5  in.  long,  half  as  wide  or  a  little  more,  striped  with 
while.  Jap.  F.8.  15:  1535. -Loses  Its  ivs.  in  winter,  but 
quickly  recover*  in  spring.  More  popnlar  than  the  next 
two  species.  The  tnternodes  are  rarely  more  than  1  in. 
apart,  while  in  A.  aurieoma  they  are  3-fi  in.  apart.  Var. 
„,„■,  i,  Hort.,  with  yellow  variegation,  is  A.  aurieoma. 
Var.  riridis,  Hort.=A.  humilis.  This  is  an  old  favorite, 
and  far  more  common  than  the  next  4  species.  Rhl- 
tomes  are  more  active  than  the  next,  and  demand  more 
room. 

15.  B.  aagustilolis,  Mitford  (B.  Vilmorlni,  Hort.). 
Height  ikut  1  ft. :  ata.  slender,  purplish  or  11  - 
Ivs.  2-4  in.  long,  about  H  in.  wide,  serrate, 

"I  with  white.  Jap. 
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CC.    Variegation  yettotr. 

16.  A.  aurieoma.  Mitford  (A.  and  B.  F6rtun*i,  var. 
aurea,  Hort.).  Height  2-3  ft.:  ivs.  5-6  in.  long,  about  1 
In.  wide,  brilliantly  variegated  with  yellow,  softly  pu- 
bescent beneath,  serrate.  Jap. 

17.  A.  chxysAntha,  Mitford  i  B.  ehrysdntha,  Hort.). 
Height  3-5  ft.:  Ivs.  5-7  in.  long,  1  in.  or  less  wide, 
nearly  smooth,  sometimes  variegated  with  yellow,  but 
not  »o  brightly  as  in  J.  aurieoma.  Jap.  Also  dis- 
tinguished from  A.  aurieoma  by  the  lower  surface  of 
the  leaf  being  markedly  ribbed,  and  lacking  the  soft, 
velvety  down.  «  Being  neither  frankly  green  nor  frankly 
variegated,  it  is  rather  a  disappointing  plant."-Mltford. 

COC.  Variegation  absent. 
D.  Arrangement  of  Ivs.  distichous. 

18.  B.  dlsticha,  Mitford  {B.  nana,  Hort.,  not  Roxb.). 


ft.: 


n  mi  1 1 


Height  2-3  ft. :  branches  numerous  :  ivs.  2-2%  In.  1 
>4in.  wide  or  less,  serrate,  green,  produced  in  two  ver- 
tical ranks.  Origin  uncertain.  A  recent  and  rare  spe- 
cies of  great  interest,  the  distichous  arrangement  of  Ivs. 
being  quite  unique  among  Bamboos,  and  giving  a  very 
distinct  habit. 

OD.  Arrangement  of  Ivs.  not  distichous. 
K.  Lrs.  long,  10-18  in. 

19.  B.  palmata.,  Burbldge.  Pig.  185.  Height 
Ivs.  10-15  in.  long. 2-3V4in.  wide,  briKht  gruen 
serrate,  smooth  and  shining  above,  below  pale 
nutely  pubescent :  longitudinal  veins  very  p 
Jap.  M.  79.   On.  49,  p.  59,  shows  a  clamp 
ft.  in  circumference. 

20.  B.  tessellita,  Munro  {B.  BagamiwtkU, 
Hon.).  Height  2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  12-18  In. 
long.  3-4  in.  wide,  smooth  and  shin- 
ing above,  whitened  beneath,  sharply 
serrate;   midrib  promii 
bearing  a  tomentose  line  o 
and  Jap.  G.C.  III.  15 
p.  269.  —  Produces  the 

Barabusa  in  cult.,  which  is  especially  remark 
able  on  account  of  its  dwarf  habit.  Mm'))  con- 
fased  in  gardens,  but  unnecessarily,  with  A  ■ 
ftVeUi,  as  the  tomentose  line  on  one  side 
of  the  midrib  is  unique  in  B.  tessellatn.  The 
Its.  are  used  by  the  Chinese  for  wrapping  tea. 

H.  Lis.  shorter.  3-6  in.  (Here  might  l»e  sought 
A.  pumila,  No.  2.) 

21.  B.  pygmeea,  Miq.  Height  H-lft.:  stems  very  slen- 
der, much  branched  :  Ivs.  3-4  In.  long,  about  %  in.  wide, 
serrate,  pubescent,  bright  green  above,  glaucous  and 
pubescent  beneath. 

remarkably  hardy.  It  is  especially  valuable  for  making 
a  thick  carpet  in  wild  places,  but  its  rampant  growth 
makes  it  a  nuisance  In  a  border.  The  sts.  are  purple  : 
the  nodes  prominent,  and  furnished  with  a  waxy,  glau- 
cous band  round  the  base. 

22.  A.  htunilil,  Mitford  {A.  FMunei,  var.  vXridis, 


Hort.).  Height  2-3  ft.: 
roportion  to  sts. :  Ivs 


? 


brancln 
4— 4J  in. 


s  in  2's  and  3's,  long  in 
long,  the  largest  about 
y»\n.  wide  :  iuternodes  2-5  In.  apart.  Dies  down  in  a 
hardy  winter.  A  rare  species,  liable  to  confusion  with 
A.  pumila,  No.  3. 

Section  II.— Internodes  flattened,  at  least  on  one  side : 
sheaths  early  deciduous.   {  The  genus  Phylldstachys.) 

A.  Color  of  stems  black. 

23.  P.  nigra,  Munro  [B.  n\gra,  Lodd.).  Black  Bam- 
boo. Pig.  180.  Height  10-20  ft.:  stems  green  at  Orst, 
but  changing  to  black  the  second  year  :  Ivs.  very  thin, 
2-6  in.  long.  6-10  lines  broad.  China  and  Japan.  M.  142. 
and  frontls.  O.C.  III.  15:369  ;  18:185.  R.B.  23.  p.  268. 
—  One  of  the  most  popular  of  all  Bamboos,  and  very  dis- 
tinct by  reason  of  Its  black  stems.  Var.  punctata.  Hort. 
Franceschl,  has  yellowish  stems  spotted  with  black. 

24.  P.  viclascens,  A.  and  C.  Riviere  [B.  rioldscens, 
Carr.).  Height  sometimes  13  ft.:  stems  violet,  almost 
black  the  first  months,  changing  the  second  year  to  a 
dingy  yellow  or  brown  :  Ivs.  very  variable  in  size,  2-7  in. 
long,'  S-2  in.  wide,  the  larger  Ivs.  borneon  young  shoots 
or  on  the  ends  of  the  lower  branches  near  the  ground.  The 
Ivs.  are  sharply  serrated  and  have  a  well-denned  pur- 
plish petiole.  Prancescbl  snys  it  Is  hardy,  and  that  P. 
bambusioides  is  often  sold  under  this  name. 

aa.  Color  of  stems  yellowish,  or  striped  yellow. 

25.  P.  ml  til,  A.  and  0.  Riviere  (/■  ml/is,  Hort.,  not 
Polr. ).  Height  15-20 or  more  ft. :  stems  arched,  yellow- 
ish ;  internodes  at  the  base  not  short :  leaf  characters 
identical  with  P.  aurea,  with  which  it  is  closely  allied. 
Japan.  Gn.  17,  p.  44.— The  tallest  of  all  Bamboos,  but, 
unfortunately,  not  one  of  the  hardiest. 

26.  P.  CaatUldaiS,  Hort.  [B.  Castilldnis,  Hort.). 
Unique  in  the  genus  for  having  both  sts.  and  Ivs.  varie- 
gated. Height  6-20  ft.:  sts.  1  in.  or  more  thick,  much 
xlgtagged,  bright  yellow,  with  a  double  groove  of  green: 
lva.  sparingly  striped  yellowish  white,  7  In.  long,  IK  in. 
wide,  serrated  on  both  margins  :  leaf-sheath  topped  by 
a  whorl  of  dark  brown  or  purple  hairs.  Jap.-Cult.  by 
Dr.  Franceschl,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

27.  B.  ttrUta,  Lodd.  Height  4-5  ft.: 
yellow  and  green,  as  thick  as  tbe  thumb  ; 
in.  long :  Ivs.  f 


striped 


6-8  In.  long,  &-1  in. 


eneatii,  sharply  ~~[  V/-^-'«C-"^'-k  ?^ 

>rominent,  and  ' '  ,1  £r 

lne  on  one  side,  (  bins  V>  >\  f-^r^^i 
:  167  ;  18:189.  R.B.  23, 

largest  Ivs.  of  any  hardy    yj^f      s  ■'.vBlfltZ 


B.M.  6079,  which  shows  a  flowering  specimen  with  con- 
spicuous anthers,  red-purple  at  first  and  fading  to  lilac. 
Not  described  by  Mitford.  Sold  S.  and  by  Yokohama 
Nursery  Co. 
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28.  P.  ailrea,  A.  and  C.  Riviere  (/?.  a&rta,  Hort.). 
Height  10-15  ft.:  stems  straight,  yellowish  ;  internodes 
at  the  base  remarkably  short :  lvs.  narrowed  from  near 
the  base  to  the  apex,  minutely  and  regularly  serrate  on 
only  one  border,  usually  2-4  in.  long  and  %ia.  wide,  but 
variable,  light  green,  glabrous  ;  sheaths  deciduous, 
marked  with  purple.  Japan.  On.  8,  p.  206.  A.F.  5:41. 
—  The  name  Is  not  distinctive,  as  others  of  the  Phyllo- 
stachva  group  have  yellowish  stems.  Hardier  and  easier 
of  cult,  than  P.  mitis. 

AAA.   Color  of  stems  grten,  often  yellowish  when  ripe. 
B.  Htiyht  6-18  ft. 
C.  Lvs.  spotted  With  brown. 

29.  P.  Quiliol,  A.  and  C.  Hlviere  tit.  Quilioi,  nort.  P. 
Matfli,  Hort.).  Height  sometimes  18  ft.:  habit  looser 
than  in  P.  mitis  or  aurm  .- 


lvs.  much 
larger  and  especially 
broader  than  In  any  other 
Phyllostachvs,  the  largest 
8  in.  long.  1  \  in.  wide,  the 
serration  of  ono  edge  con- 
spicuous;  lvs.  dark  green, 
often  spotted  brown,  very 


BB.  Height  t  ft.  or  less  :  habit  tigtag. 

33.  P.  ruacilolla,  Hort.  Kew.  {P.  A'umasdea,  Mnnro. 

P.  h  Mitford.   li.  ru  •.  Sieb.  Ji.  rimi- 

ndlis,  Hort.).  Height  134-8 ft. :  stems  xigzag,  dark  green: 
sheaths  purple  :  lvs.  2-3  in.  long,  about  1  in.  wide,  ovate 
in  outline.  Jap.  O.C.  111.  15: 369.  O.C.  III.  18:  189.- 
The  stem  is  channeled  on  the  branching  side,  almost 
solid  :  nodes  1-2  in.  apart :  branches  in  3's  and  4'», 
not  more  than  1-1 S  in.  long.  — Dwarf  est  species  of 
PhyllosUchyt.  c  D.  BtADUt. 

The  following  are  trade  names  in  America  of  ran-  kindi  - 
It.  aortitis.  Poir.  India.  Cochin  China.  Adv.  by  Yokohama 
Num.  Co.-fl.  argcntea,  Hon  —It  argentoa  striata.  Kcgei  ;-/( 
aurtn-strUUn,  HeiH.  Jap.—  .4.  Miisraricjtdtis.  Hort  .i»  pre- 
sumably A.  Fortunel.  the  commonest  low-growing.  variegated 
Arundlnaria. -It.  ilnrlideea.  Hort.  Adv.  by  Yokohama  Stan 

Co.  as   a  'wrinkW 
/  Humboo."    I  )ouh*t  let 

/_  named  after  M  U 

tp^  tour  Marliae,  the  cele- 

brated French  bybrl- 
diier  of   water ltlie*. 
and  dealer  in  Bam- 
boos and  aquatics  — 
II.  membranacrvM, 
Munro.     Height  at- 
taining  «0- 70  ft.:  hra, 
4-5  in.  long.  4-«  lines 
wide,  roundish  or  narrowed  at  the  base,  rnarronate, 
rough  above  and  on  the  margin,  hairy  Mow,  petio- 
Inte.  Burma.  Rare.  Adv.  by  Dr.  Franeeschi.  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif  -  P.  keUroeida ,  Carr..  the  "T.ir- 
toiiie  .Shell  Bamboo,"  is  really  an   abnormal  or 
on  of  several  species,  especially 


glaucous  beneath  ;  leaf-sheaths  a  peculiar  feature,  be- 
ing pinkish  brown,  deeply  mottled  with  purple  spots. 
Cult.  B.  and  In  Calif. -Rare. 

CC.  Lvs.  not  spotted  with  brown, 
v.  Habit  slightly  iigsag. 

30.  P.  Henonia,  Mitford  \B.  Hmonis,  Hort.l.  Height 
6-15  ft.:  stems  arched  :  Iva.  2-3  In.  long,  u  little  under 
Kin.  broad,  narrowed  below  the  middle  to  the  base  and 
long  attenuate  at  the  apex,  bright  green  ;  sheaths  decid- 
uous, yellowish,  inclined  to  purplish:  Internodes  5-6  in. 
long  near  the  base  and  middle  of  the  stem,  distinctly 
grooved  with  a  double  furrow.  Japan. -This  is  Mit- 
ford's  favorite  Bamboo. 

DD.  Habit  strongly  zigzag. 

31.  P.  viridi-glauceieeas,  A.  and  C.  Riviere  (J?,  viridi- 
glauctscens,  Carr.).  Height  10-18  ft.:  stems  slender, 
xlgxag.  arched,  bright  green  at  first,  fading  as  they  ripen 
to  a  dingy  yellow  :  lvs.  3-4  in.  long,  about  Kin.  wide  or 
little  more,  bright  green  above,  whitened  below.  China. 
On.  7,  p.  279.  O.C.  III.  15:433;  18:183.-The  name  is 
unfortunate  because  not  distinctive,  as  all  Bamboos  have 
green  lvs.  with  more  or  less  whitened  lower  surfaces. 
Very  hardy  and  common. 

32.  P.  bambufotdet,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Height  about  5  ft. 
in  the  second  year  :  stems  xigzag,  green  at  first,  ripen- 
ing to  yellow,  the  branch-bearing  side  flattened  rather 
than  grooved,  as  In  other  species  of  Phyllostacbys  :  in- 
ternodes  1 


ternodes  long  in  proportion  to  length  of  stem,  sometimes 
8  in. :  branches  in  3's,  the  longest  at  the  middle  of  the 
st.,  and  only  about  9  in.:  lvs.  of  various  sizes,  the 
largest  8  In.  long,  IH  in.  wide,  edges  serrate,  sharply  on 
one  aide.  Jap. -Cult,  by  Dr.  Franeeschi,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


P.  mitis.  sure*  and  nigra,  as  explained  in 
24 : 92.  For  the  first  foot  or  two  above  ground 
tnternode  is  long  on  one  side  and  very  short  on  the  other, 
which  makes  a  irroteiMjue  appearance.  M.  100.  O.C.  Ill  1.'.:  -V*. 

—  A.  ilrtdkr.  Sieli.— A.  .Taponica,— A .  Sarihirxi,  Hort..  Yoko- 
hama Nurs.  Co..  is  presumably  A.  Simoni  —  J},  oriental, 1, 
Nee».  E.  Ind.  Adv.  by  I>r.  Prancesehl.  Santa  Barbara.  Calif., 
whu  regards  it  as  a  form  of  B.  arundinaeea,  with  lv».  larger 
and  velvety  to  the  touch.  It  forms  clumps  quickly  —  I',  quad- 
ranouldris,  Hort.,  Yokohama  Nnra.  Co.<— B.  quadraturnlarin  f — 
li.  scriptoria,  I>enuat.  (Beesha  Rbeedel.  Kunth)— ■  Mrloranna 
Ixambusnides,  Trin.  This  was  John  Saul's  favorite  hardy 
BamlKxi  at  Washington  in  1H80,  but  is  no  longer  advertised. 

—  li.  strintitMia,  var.  aurra.  Unit.,  John  Saul.  1(*0,  an  aban- 
doned trade  name  never  reengntied  by  botanists.—  B.  strieia. 
Hort.,  Saul.  lHKl.  an  old  trade  name,  probably  not  B.  stricta. 
Rnxb.—  1).  strietus,  Nees.  Int.  lsHt  by  Reaaoner  Bros..  Onceo. 
Fla.,  and  now  adv.  by  I>r.  Franresrld.  Santa  Barbara,  t'alif 
Height  .'io-00rt.:  »t».:i  In.  in  dlam.  The  true  specie*  flower*  every 
year.  Ind.-  It  variroatn,  Sieb  — A.  Fortunel.  It.  rrrtinlUta, 
Hort.  Franeeschi.  Height  1>JU  ft.:  stems  orauge-yrllow  :  lv*. 
in  whorls,  striped  white.  vy  j| 

BANANA  (Jfusa  sapifntium.  Linn.,  chiefly).  Seif- 
aminieeir.  This  very  valuable  tropical  plant  is  priz-d 
for  its  fruit,  textile  tlber,  and  de<'on»tlve  effect  in  land- 
scape gardening.  Most  species  are  cultivated  for  their 
fruit,  and  ono  or  two  species  for  fiber— although  all 
sorts  have  a  fiber  of  considerable  value.  Every  spe- 
cies is  worthy  a  place  in  decorative  planting.  For  an 
account  of  the  species  and  their  ornamental  values,  see 
Jfuxn. 

The  species  mostly  in  demand  for  fruiting  seldom  or 
never  produce  seeds,  and  naturally  increase  by  sucker- 
around  the  base  of  ench  plant.  These  form  a  large 
clump,  if  allowed  to  grow  without  care.  They  are  roo*t 
readily  separated  from  the  parent  mot -stalk  by  a  spade, 
and  are  then  fit  for  further  planting.  This  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess of  Increase,  but  it  is  sure,  nnd  the  suckers  so  pro- 
duced make  large  nnd  vigorous  plant*.  A  quicker 
method  of  propagation  is  to  cut  the  entire  root-stalk 
Into  small,  wedge-shaped  pieces,  leaving  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  root  about  1  by  2  Inches  in  sixe,  plauting 
in  light,  moist  soil,  with  the  point  of  the  wedge  down 
and  the  outer  surface  but  slightly  covered.  The  best 
material  for  covering  these  small  pieces  is  fine  peat,  old 
leaf-mold,  mixed  moss  and  sand,  or  other  light  material 
which  is  easily  kept  moist.  The  beds  so  planted  should 
be  in  full  open  sunshine  if  in  a  tropical  climate,  or  given 
bottom  heat  and  plenty  of  light  in  the  plant-house.  The 
small  plants  from  root-cuttings  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  original  bed  longer  than  is  necessary  to 
mature  one  or  two  leaves,  as  that  treatment  would  stunt 
The  textile  and  ornamental  species,  also,  may  be 
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ed  by  the  above  process,  bnt  a"  these  species 
usually  produce  seeds  freely,  seedlings  can  be  more 
quickly  grown,  and  with  less  trouble.  The  deeds  of 
Banana*  should  be  sown  as  fresh  as  possible,  treating 
them  the  same  as  recommended  for  root-cuttlugs.  As 
soon  as  the  seedling  show  their  first  leaves,  they  should 
be  transplanted  into  well-prepared  beds  of  rich,  moist 
soil,  or  potted  off  and  plunged  info  slight  bottom  heat, 
as  the  needs  of  the  grower  or  his  location  may  demand. 
Both  seedlings  and  root-cuttings  should  have  proper 
transplanting,  sufficient  room  and  rich  soil,  as  a  rapid, 

I  best  and  quickest  results, 
i  for  fruit  is  carried  on  very 


The  cultivation  < 
extensively  in  all  tropical  countries.  In  the  West  Indies", 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  they  are  raised  for  export 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  site  selected  is 
usually  a  level  plain  in  the  lowlands,  near  the  coast,  or 
in  valleys  among  the  hills,  where  the  rainfall  or  artificial 
moisture  is  sufficient.  The  variety  most  commonly 
grown  at  present  is  the  Martinique, having  large  bunches, 
with  long,  yellow  fruit.  The  Baracoa  (or  Red  Jamaica) 
is  more  sparingly  grown  now  than  formerly,  and  its  dark 
red  fruits,  of  largest  size,  are  not  commonly  exported. 
For  distant  shipping,  bunches  of  fruit  are  cut  with 
"machetes"  or  knives,  after  they  reach  their  full  site 
and  are  almost  mature,  but  quite  green  in  color.  Ripen- 
ing is  effected  during  shipment  in  warm  weather,  and 
by  storing  in  dark,  artiflciaily-heated  rooms  during  cold 
weather.  Banana  flour  is  a  valuable  product  of  ripe 
Bananas  prepared  among  the  plantations  in  the  tropic*. 
It  is  nutritious,  and  has  an  increasing  demand  and  use 
as  human  food.  A  recently  invented  process  of  drying 
ripe  Bananas  has  been  found  very  successful,  and  the 
industry  promises  to  be  of  vast  importance  as  the  mar- 
ketable article  finds  ready  sale.  In  the  United  States 
there  is  little  commercial  cultivation  of  Bananas,  since 
i  is  narrow  and  the  fruit  can  be  ( 


lana,  and  southwestward  to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  plants 
will  endure  a  slight  frost  without  Injury.  A  frost  of  5 
or  6  degrees  will  kill  the  leaves,  but  if  the  plants  are 
nearly  full  grown  at  the  time,  new  foliago  may  appear 
and  fruit  mav  form.  If  the  entire  top  is  killed,  new 
surkers  will  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  the  following  year. 


A  stalk,  or  trunk,  bears  but  once  ;  but  the 
which  arise  from  the  roots  of  the  same  plant 


188.  Tip  of 


the  fruit-bearing.  A  strong  sprout  should  bear  when 
12-18  months  old  (from  12— Ct  years  in  hothouses).  The 
plantation  will,  therefore,  continue  to  bear  for  many 
years.  A  bearing  stalk,  as  grown  in  southern  California, 
is  shown  in  Pig.  187. 

The  peculiar  flower-bearing  of  the  Banana  is  shown  in 
Fig.  188,  which  illustrates  the  tip  of  a  flower-cluster. 
Thia  cluster  may  be  likened  to  a  giant  elongating  bud. 
with  large,  tightly  overlapping  scales  or  bracts.  Three 
of  these  bracts  are  shown  at  a  a  a,  in  different  stages  of 
the  flowering.  As  they  rise  or  open,  the  flowers  below 
them  expand.  The  bracts  soon  fall.  The  flowers  soon 
ahed  their  envelopes,  but  the  styles,  6,  persist  for  a 
time.  The  ovaries  soon  swell  into  Banana*,  r.  The  bracts 
are  royal  purple  and  showy.  g,  jj.  Reasoneb. 


BANCROFT.  GEORGE.  The 


American  his- 


torian i"  th'Hi- 1 s;< |  >  deserves  remembrance  among  horti- 
culturists for  his  splendid  collection  of  roses  at  his  sum- 
mer home  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  an  account  of  which  may 
be  found  In  the  American  (iurden,  1MII.  For  a  portrait 
and  sketch,  see  Appletou's  Annual  Cyclopedia  for  1*'M. 
In  Mr.  Bancroft's  garden,  George  Field  found  a  rose  with- 
out a  name,  which  is  now  known  to  be  the  French  variety 
Mine.  Ferdinand  .laniin.  It  was  introduced  by  Field  & 
Bro.  as  ihe  American  Beauty.  Though  little  known 
abroad,  it  is,  probably,  the  most  famous  of  all  roses  cult. 


so  much  more  cheaply  in  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Small  Banana  plantations  are  common  in  south- 
ern Florida,  however,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Jackson- 
ville.   They  are  also  grown  in  extreme  southern  Louis- 


BANEBERRY     See  Acta*. 

EARKSIA  (Sir  Joseph  Ranks,  1743-1820,  famous  Eng- 
lish scientist).  ProtrAcrtr.  Many  species  of  Australian 
evergreen  shrubs,  with  handsome  foliage,  but  scarcely 
known  in  cult.  here.  Prop,  by  nearly  mature  cuttings, 
in  frames. 

BAITY  AS  TREE.  See  J'iru,  Indiea. 

BAOBAB.  »«*onia. 

BAPTlBIA  (Greek,  to  dye,  alluding  to  the  coloring 
niatter.in  some  species).  Syn.,  Podalyria.  Leguminbta. 
Small  genus  of  perennial  herbs  of  eastern  N.  Amer. 
Corolla  papilionaceous,  the  standard  not  larger  than  the 
wings  :  calyx  campanulate,  the  5  teeth  separate  and 
equal  or  the  2  upper  ones  united  :  stamens  10,  distinct  : 
pod  stalked  In  the  calyx.  —  Plants  usually  turn  black  in 
drying.  Baptisias  are  suitable  for  borders.  They  thrive 
in  any  ordinary  soil  and  under  common  treatment,  pre- 
ferring free  exposure  to  sun.  Prop,  by  ' 
seeds. 
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A.  Lrt.iimple;  lit.  yellow. 

simpUcifolU,  Croora.  Branchy.  2-3  ft. :  Ivs.  2-4  in. 
Iodic.  sessile,  broadlyovate  ami  obtuse  :  Ah.  in  numerous 
terminal  racemes.  Fla.  — Int.  1891. 

perloliata,  K.  Br.,  of  S.  Car.  and  Oa.,  with  small  axil- 
larv  fls.  and  broad  perfoliate  Irs.,  is  occasionally  planted, 
ana  i»  hardy  as  far  N.  an  Washington,  but  U  evidently 
not  In  the  trade.  B.M.  3121. 

AA.  /iti.  compound,  3-toliolaU. 
B.  Fls.  yellow. 

ttnetoria,  R.  Br.  Wild  Istjioo.  Bushy-branched,  2-4 
ft.,  glabrous  :  Iva.  stalked,  the  Ifta.  small,  obovate  or 
oblanceolate,  and  uearly  or  quite  sessile  and  entire :  flu. 
Kin.  long,  bright  ve How,  in  numerous  few-fld.  racemes. 
Common  in  E.  Slates.  B.  M.  1099.  Mn.  5:  HI. 

Ian  ceo  lata,  Ell.  About  2  ft.,  pubescent  when  young, 
but  becoming  nearly  glabrous  :  lv».  short -stalked,  tho 
Ifts.  thick,  lanceolate  to  obovate  and  obtuse  :  fls.  large, 
axillary  and  solitary.  Pine  barrens,  N.  Car.  8. 

BB.  FU.  blue. 

MtttrilU,  R.  Br.  ( B.  arruUa,  Eat.  &  Wr.  P.  eioltdta. 
Sweet).  Stout,  4-6  ft.,  glabrous:  Ivs.  short-stalked; 
Ifts.  oblanceolate  to  oral,  entire,  obtuse  :  fls.  lupine-like, 
nearly  or  quite  an  in.  long,  in  loose-fld..  long  terminal 
racemes.  Perm.  \Y.  and  S.  J.H.  III.  29:  04  ;  34 :  511.- 
Uandsome.  Probably  the  best  species  for  cultivation. 

bbb.  Fh.  trkite  or  whitiih. 

alba,  R.  Br.  Wide-branching.  1-3  ft.,  glabrous  :  ivs. 
atalked  ;  Ifts.  oblong  or  lanceolate,  obtuse,  thin,  dry- 
ing green  :  fls.  while,  Sin.  long,  in  long-pedunclcd, 
elongated  lateral  racemes.  X.  Car. W.  and  IS.  B.M.  1177. 

leucantha.Torr.  &  Oray.  Branching,  more  or  less  suc- 
culent. 2-4  ft.,  glabrous  :  Ivs.  stalked  ;  Ifts.  ol«>vate  to 
oblanceolate  to  cuneotc.  very  obtuse,  drying  black  :  fls. 
white,  nearly  an  in.  long,  in  Ioo*e-fld.,  lateral  racemes. 
E.  states. 

leucophfea,  Kntt.  Stem  stoat  and  angled,  but  low  and 
wide-branched,  l-'-'K  ft.,  hairy  or  nearly  glabrous  :  Ivs. 
short  petiolcd  ;  Ifts.  oblanceolate  to  obovate.  Miff,  dry- 
ing black  :  fls.  large  and  cream -colored,  on  slender  erect 
pedicels,  borne  iu  1-sided  declined  racemes.  On.  \Y. 
B.M.  5900.  Mn.3:177.  F.S.23:2449.  L.  H.  B. 

BARBACfiNIA  (Barharena,  a  Braiilian  governor). 
Amaryliid<\ce<r.  About  20  Brazilian  plants,  with  scape 
bearing  a  single  large  purple  flower.  Grown  mostly  In 
baskets,  after  the  manner  of  many  orchids.  B.  purpurea, 
Hook.,  is  occasionally  seen  In  flue  collections,  but  does 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  Amer.  trade.  Grown  in  a  warm, 
moist  bouse.  It  ha 
toothed  Ivs.  B.M.  2777. 


and  long, 


like. 


BARBAD0E8  LILT.  See  nipptaHrum. 

BARBAREA  (from  the  old  name.  Herb  of  Saint  Bar- 
bara). Crucifenr.  Hardy  biennbils.  with  yellow  fls.; 
allied  to  water  cress  and  horseradish. 


vulgaris,  R.  Br.  Common  Winter  Cke*«.  Upland 
Cress.  Ym.IjOW  Rocket.  Height  10-18  In.:  lower  Ivs. 
lyrate,  the  terminal  lobe  round,  the  lateral  usually  1-1 
pairs  :  upper  Ivs.  ohovnte,  cut -toothed  at  the  base.  Eu. 
Asia.  —Cult,  fur  salad.  Yar.  variegata,  H<>rt..  Ivs. 
splashed  nnd  tnotlled  with  yellow,  is  cult,  as  a  border 
plant,  and  grows  freely  in  rich  soil.  If  the  tls.  are  picked 
off,  stem  and  all.  before  they  open,  the  plant  will  bo 
practically  perennial.  A  common  native. 

precox,  R.  Br.  Early  Winter,  or  Bell  Isle  Cress. 
Distinguished  bv  the  more  numerous  divisions  of  the 
Ivs.  |4-B  pairs).  Slightly  cult,  as  a  salad,  and  known  S.  as 
Scurvy  Grass.  Naturalized  from  Eu.     j.  Keller. 

BASSE  DE  CAPTJCIH.  See  Chicory. 

BARBERRY.  See  Berbcrit. 

BABBIERIA  (after  J.  B.  G.  Barbler,  French  physi- 
cian). I*guminti*ir.  A  genus  of  only  two  species,  one 
from  Porto  Rico  and  oue  from  Peru.  Its  nearest  allies 
familiar  to  the  horticulturist  are  Indlgophera  and  Tu- 


phrosla.  It  la  distinguished  from  allied  genera  by  the 
long  fl«.  Tender  evergreen  shrubs,  with  odd-pinnate 
Ivs..  numerous  entire  Ifts.,  and  awl-shaped  stipules  :  fls. 
large,  racemose  red.  Prop,  by  seed. 

polyphyUa,  DC.  (CUtdria  polyphylla.  polr.).  LfU. 
9-11  pairs,  elliptic-oblong,  raocrunate.  pubescent  with 
age  :  racemes  few  fid.,  shorter  than  the  Ivs.:  fls.  2  In. 
long.  Porto  Rico.- B.  glabella,  Hort.,  Peter  Henderson 
6  Co.,  1899,  Is  probably  a  variety. 

BARK.  Is  often  used  In  a  general  way  to  designate 
the  softer  outer  envelope  of  a  stem  or  root.  In  tbis 
sense,  it  Includes  all  that  peels  readily,  as  the  bark  of  tho 
hemlock  and  oak,  used  for  tanning  leather.  In  a  stricter 
sense,  it  Is  applied  to  the  corky  layers  formed  on  the 
outer  surface  of  woody  plants.  It  is  formed  from  an 
active  layer  of  tissue.— the  phcllogen.  The  bark  is  de 
veloped  in  different  ways  upon  different  trees.  So  dis- 
tinct are  the  resulting  tissues  that  species  of  trees  may 
be  readily  recognized  by  their  bark  alone.  Cork  of  com- 
merce is  the  hark  of  the  cork  oak,  a  native  of  south- 


W.  W. 


BARKERIA.  Se«  Epidendrum. 


PARLERIA  I  J.  Barrel  ier,  1606-1673.  French  botanist! . 
A  cant k&cctr .  Many  species  of  tropical  shrubs,  mostly 
African,  sometimes  seen  in  fine  collections  of  stove 
plants,  but  not  offered  in  the  Amer.  trade.  They  have> 
large  fls.  (yellow,  purple  or  white),  often  in  clusters. 
Prop,  oy  softwood  cuttings.  B.  crUUta,  Linn.,  E.  Ind., 
is  a  good  blue-fld.  bedder. 

BARLEY.  Yarious  kinds  of  HtWdeunt  of  the  Gmmln- 
ett.  Common  Barley  is  //.  tatirvm.  Jess.  According' 
to  Hackel,  it  "undoubtedly  originated  from  H.  tponti- 
tifum,  C.  Koch,  which  grows  wild  from  Asia  Minor  and 
Caucasian  countries  to  Persia  and  Re-loochixtan.  as  well 
as  in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Arabia  Petra>a."  The  com- 
mon Barley  has  a  4-rowcd  ear  or  head.  There  are  also 

2  rowed  and  ft- rowed  races,  and  other  well  marked  forms. 
They  are  probably  all  domestic  forms  of  one  parent  stock. 

BARC-BMA  {heavy  set**).  Kutarttr.  Some  25  to  30 
South  African  heath -like  shrubs.  They  are  evergreens, 
and  In  the  N.  must  bo  grown  under  glass.  Prop,  by 
mature-wood  cuttings.  B.  poleheUa,  Bart,  tt  Wendl.,  i» 
now  handled  by  florists  from  imported  stock.    It  grows 

3  ft.  or  less  high,  and  has  axillary  purplish  fls.,  with  & 
sepals,  5  petals  and  10  stamens. 

BARRY,  PATRICE.  Plate  II.  Nurseryman,  editor 
and  author;  was  born  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  in  May,  1616, 
antl  died  in  Rochester,  N.  Y..  June  23,  1890.  He  came 
to  America  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  after  four  years  of 
service  with  the  Princes,  at  Flushing,  on  Long  Island, 
he  founded,  iu  1810,  with  George  Ellwanger,  at  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  Ellwanger  and 
Barry  introduced  fruit-growing  into  western  New  York 
at  a  time  when  there  were  no  collections  of  fruits,  no 
railroad  or  telegraphic  facilities,  nor  any  fast  ocean 
steamers  to  bring  over  their  importations  from  Europe. 
From  1*U4  to  I832,  Barry  edited  "The  Genesee  Fanner." 
an  excellent  nnd  Influential  paper— afterwards  merge,! 
in  "The  Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman."  After  tho 
death  of  A.  J.  Downing  he  succeeded  to  the  editorship 
of  "The  Horticulturist,"  which  he  removed  to  Rochester, 
uulil  June,  )M.V»,  after  which  this  famous  magnxinc  had 
many  vicissitudes  until  1887,  when  it  went  to  swell  tho 
inunlM-r  of  periodicals  now  represented  commercially  by 
"American  Gardening."  In  1851  appeared  his  "Treatise 
on  the  Fruit-Garden,"  a  new  and  thoroughly  revised 
edition  of  which  was  Issued  in  1872,  under  the  title  of 
"Barry's  Fruit-Garden.''  It  is  still  one  of  our  mo»t 
popular  books  on  pomology,  and  deservedly  so.  The 
catalogue  of  fruits  which  be  compiled  for  the  American 
i'oiiiological  Society  Is  n  monumental  work.  Mr.  Barry 
did  much  to  make  Rochester  a  city  of  nurseries  and 
we«tem  New  York  a  famous  fruit-growing  region.  The 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  of  which  he 
was  president  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  until  his 
death,  has  long  exercised  a  more  than  sectional  influence. 
The  work  of  Barry  was  truly  national,  and  essentially 
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that  of  a  pioneer.  He  must  be  considered  In  the  front 
rank  of  pomologies!  author!),  with  the  I  townings. Warder, 
ami  Thoinuit,  whose  combined  weight  gave  a  great 
impulse  toward*  establishing  orcharding  01 
in  America.  For  a  fuller  account,  with 
"  Annals  of  Horticulture,"  1890, 

BARTONIA.    See  JttnUtlia. 


W.  M. 


BARTRAM.  JOHN.  Called  by  Linnsus  the  greatest 
neutral  botanist  In  the  world.  \\  an  born  at  Marple,  near 
I>  irt.y,  Pennsylvania,  Mar.  23,  lu99,  and  died  Sept.  22, 
1  777.  He  *•»'»  Quaker  farmer,  who  became  Interested 
In  bdtany  after  the  age  of  twenty-four.  In  1?28,  at  King- 
eessing,  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  he  established  the  first 
botanic  Harden  In  America,  which,  together  with  hl» 
house,  built  in  1731,  of  atone  hewn  by  bis  own  bands,  is 
happily  preserved  to-day  as  part  of  the  park  system  of 
Philadelphia,  lie  traveled  much  in  America,  and  waa 
for  many  years  the  chief  medium  of  exchange  between 
Europe  and  America  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  especially 
new  and  important  species,  as  Rhododendron  maximum 
and  Cypri/itditim  arau.lt.  His  correspondence  with 
Peter  Colllnsoo  lasted  nearly  half  a  century.  The  let- 
ters, preserved  to  ns  In  Darlington's  "Memorials  of 
John  Bar-tram  and  Humphrey  Marshall,"  are  rich  in 
botanical,  historical  and  general  interest.  "Observa- 
tions on  the  Inhabitants  •  •  •  made  by  John  Bar- 
tram  in  his  Travels  from  Pensilvanla  to  Onondago, 
Oswego,  and  the  Lake  Ontario  •  •  •  London,  1751," 
is  similarly  readable,  and  a  document  of  great  value  in 
the  study  of  aboriginal  races. 

At  the  age  of  seventy  he  undertook,  with  his  son  Wil- 
liam, an  expedition  to  Florida,  which  is  recorded  in  the 
"Journal  Kept  upon  a  Journey  from  St.  Augustine  up 
the  River  St.  Johns."  Bartram  was  probably  the  first 
American  to  perform  successful  experiments  In  hybridi- 
zation. His  sons,  John  and  William,  continued  his 
garden.  For  many  years  It  was  the  largest  and  best  col- 
lection of  trees  and  shrubs  in  America,  and  the  services 
of  the  garden  to  early  American  horticulture  were  very 
great.  He  is  commemorated  in  Bartramla,  a  genus  of 
mosses,  and  In  "Bat-tram's  Oak,"  for  the  literature  of 
which,  see  I.  C.  Martinale's  "Notes on  the  Bartram  Oak, 
Querent  helerophulla,  Michx.,"  published  at  Camden, 
N.  J.,  1880.  Bartram's  garden  is  a  unique  spot  in 
America.  Many  of  the  trees  have  attained  great  age, 
•  It*  and  beauty.  The  garden  also  contains  many  quaint 
and  picturesque  relics  which  have  associations  of  great 
interest.  On  the  whole,  John  Bartram  is  one  of  the  most 
illustrious,  and  by  far  the  most  picturesque,  of  the  early 
botanists  and  horticulturists  of  America,  and  his  simple, 
wholesome. powerful  personality  presents  a  picture  that 
is  altogether  amiable.  New  editions  of  the  works  of 
Bartram  and  Darlington  are  much  to  be  desired,  and 
offer  a  promising  field  to  critical  labors.  John  Bart  ram's 
•on  William  Is  well  known  to  students  of  American 
history  for  his  "Observations  on  the  Creek  and  Cherokee 
Indians,  1789."  It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  no 
iauihentic  portrait  of  John  Bartram  is  known.  For  an 
excellent  illustrated  account  of  Bartram  and  his  garden, 
see  the  article  by  Miss  M.  L.  Dock  In  Garden  and  Forest, 
9:  121-12*  <1B95).    See  also  Harper's  Mag.  60:321-330 

1 W.  M. 

BASfcLLA  (native  Malabar  name).  Chtnopodiaeta. 
M  \  La  bah  Nidhtsmade.  A  genus  containing  only  one 
species,  which  is,  however,  remarkably  variable.  An- 
nual or  biennial  herbs,  cult,  in  the  tropics  as  a  pot-herb, 
like  spinach.  Rarely  cult.  N.  as  an  ornamental  warm- 
house  climber.  It  may  also  be  started  indoors,  and  set 
out  in  May  for  use  as  a 
h.  Prop,  by  seeds. 

Linn.  Lvs.  succulent,  alternate,  rarelv  oppo- 
site, almost  entire,  of  various  form*  :  fls.  not  pedicel  led, 
in  simple  spikes  or  racemes:  spikes  short  or  long,  lax, 
few-fld.  The  following  species  are  now  considered  only 
forms  of  tho  above  :  dllm,  a  white-fid.  form  rarely  cult, 
as  a  trailer  from  roofs  of  warm-houses,  or  as  a  basket 
plant  ;  run  in  i  folia  ;  rordifdlia,  with  heart-shaped  lvs. 
4-6  In.  long  and  2-2%  In.  wide  ;  crotiifdlia  ;  JapAniea  ; 
licida,  from  India  ;  nigra,  a  Chinese  form  ;  ram/inn  and 
voluMU.  Under  the  name  of  Sweet  Malabar  Vine,  A. 


vegetable,  to  follow 


Blanc  advertises  a  form  with  tiny  yellow  and  red  6s., 
and  lvs.  variegated  with  white,  pink,  and  green.  He 
says,  "with  age  it  assumes  a  drooping  habit.  When  cut 
keeps  fresh  for  weeks." 

BASIL.  Species  of  Oimum,  of  the  Lahiftta.  They 
are  Indian  annuals,  and  are  cult,  as  pot-herbs,  the  clove- 
flavored  foliage  being  used  us  seasoning  in  soups,  meats 
and  salads.  They  are  of  easiest  culture,  the  seed  being 
sown  in  the  open  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  settled. 
Common  Basil  is  O.  BaiUicum,  Linn.,  a  ft.  high,  branch- 
ing, with  ovate  toothed  lvs.,  and  white  or  bluish  whit© 
fls.  in  leafy  terminal  racemes  or  spikes.  O.  minimum, 
Linn.,  the  Dwarf  Basil,  is  lower,  and  smaller  in  all  Ita 
parts  ;  rarely  seen.  When  Basil  la  in  bloom,  it  can  be 
cut  and  dried  for  winter  use. 


Fig.  189.   Under  this  term  are 
included  all  those  plants  which,  from  their  habit  of 
growth  and  blooming,  have  been 
found  especially  suitable  for  use  in 
hanging  baskets.    Most  of  these  are 
dwarfish    plants    of  indeterminate 
growth,  of  gracefully  drooping  or 
vine-like  habit,  and  are  valued  either 
for  their  grace,  or  for  freedom  and 
daintiness  of  bloom.    Some  of  the 
plants  used  in  baskets  are  of  upright 
habit.    These  are  either 
plants  of  naturally  small 
stature,  or  are  practically 
such  for  a  season  from  a 
slow  habit  of  growth.  The 
suitability  of  these  erect- 
growing  plants   for  the 
purpose   is  determined, 
aside  from  their  stature, 
by  their  freedom  of  bloom, 
beauty  of  foliage,  striking 
form,  or  grace  of  habit. 
Such  plants  are  used  prin- 
cipally for  filling  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  basket ; 
whereas,  plants  of  trail- 
ing habit  are  inserted  near 
the  sides— some  to  droop, 
others  to  twine  upwards 
on  the  cords  or  handle  by 
which  the  basket  is  sus- 
pended. In  addition  to  tho 
long  drooping  or  climbing 
plants,  there  are  a 
number  of  half-erect 
habit,  like  the  lobelia,  \\J 
sweet  alyssum  and 
russelia.  These  may 
droop  somewhat,  but  are 
not  of  a  truly  vine-like 
habit.     Some  plants  are 
more  suitable  than  others 
for    shady    places  |  the 
selaginellas,  for  Instance. 
Others   thrive  only  with 
several  hours  of  direct 
sunshine  each  day. 

The  following  list  of 
common  trade  names  cm- 
braces  a  number  of  the 

roost  Important  basket  plants,  arranged  according  to 
their  habit  of  growth  and  blooming.  The  Hat  Is  not  given 
as  a  complete  one.  Any  list  would  need  amending  from 
year  to  year  to  suit  Individual  taste  and  experience. 
Plants  which  will  bear  considerable  shade  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk  (•);  those  which  will  bear  more  are 
marked  with  two  asterisks  (•*): 

L  PLANTS  OP  VINE-LIKE  BAB  IT. 
a.  Loxo-nuoopixo. 

••English  Ivy.«Kenllworth  It 
risonll.  Saxifraga  sarmentosa, «  _. 
wort  Ivy,  Tropa-oluuit  (Nasturtiums), 
ana.  L.  aure*.  var.  reticulata,  Nepela  tilechoiaa,  Ampe- 
lopsls  qulnqurfolla.  A.  Veltehll. 
Notx. — The  AmpelopsU  is  deciduous,  and  not  suitable 


Ivy  ."Vlnea  major.  *V.  Har- 
v,  •Clssus  discolor,*  Money- 
turtiums).  Lonleera  Halll- 
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b.  CUKMXO. 

Maurandla.  "Lygn.lium  scandens.  "Senecio  seandens, 
Thunbergia.  Cobaia  scanden*.  Japanese  Variegated  Hop. 
Manettlablcolor,  UmWra  Hal  lints.*.  L.  nnrra.  vur.  retieu- 
lata.  C'lematii  coocinea.  Tropa>olura  peregrinum. 

e.  SuosTuitooiMNO.  ob  Hai^-cksct. 

■Lobelia  Erlnan.  •Oihonna  cra»ifolla.*Sweet  Alynum, 
Tradescautla.  Petunia*.  UxalU  tJoribunda.  •Russelia 
jnnrra  taint  bears  sun  well). 'Fit'onla.  "Fuchsia  prurmn- 
bcn*.  Ire  Plant,  Verbena,  "Ivy  Geranium,  ""Selaginrllas, 
"Begonia  claucophylla.  var.  scandens,  "Seduin  Mleboldl, 
•8.  earneura.  var.  variegmtum,  "Asparagus  Sprengrril, 
"Passifloras,  "Panicum  variegatum.  Uaiania  splendcns, 
Abutilon  Mcgapotaraii-um  ami  var.  varicgatum.  Lantana 
delirntisnima,  solanum  Jasminoldes,  8.  Scaforthiannm, 
Convolvulus  Mauritaniciu. 

X  PLANTS  OK  CPRIOHT  HABIT, 
a.  Low-obowiso. 
L  Flowering  PtantM. 

"Tore nia.  'Pansy.  Cnphea  platyeentra.  C.  hyssoplfolla. 
•Primula  olieonica.  Dwarf  AlyMum,  Belli*  perennis, 
i  or  Keinwardtia  trigynom,  Phlox 


2.  Foliage  1'laatt. 

•Pcprrooila.  "Begonia  Rex,  "Farfagium  grand*.  Alter- 
nanthcra.  ""Maidenhair  Fern.  Oranlura*  iespm-ially 
Mae.KalleroH.  "Isolepis  gracilis  (droop*  with  age). 

b.  Tau.xk  Growing. 

1.  Flowering. 

Uerimmm* — Pelargonium  "Fuchsias,  Petunias,  "Bego- 
nia».  Ilrowallla.  "Stevia  serrata.  var.  nana  Madagn*  -.>r 
Periwinkle.  •Niereuiliergla.  I.AtitAna.*Impa1ien«  Suliann. 
Cuphea  Llnvea,  Swalnsona.  Chrysanthemum  frutc*- 
een*.  Salvia*. 

2.  Folingr. 

•Ini»ty  Miller.  "Crotou*.  "Palms,  ""Ferns,  "Fancy  Cnla- 
diuins.  i  .'o'eu*.  Aehyranttns.  ""Aspidistra,  "Cyperus  alter- 
nifoliu*.  *l>raea>na  indtvUa,  "D.  terminal!*.  Cocroloba 
platyrlada. 

Some  of  tho  above  plauts  make  large  subjects  when 
(Trowing  In  the  open  ground.  Of  such,  only  young  or 
smaller  plants  are  available  for  use  in  hanging  baskets. 
Ordinarily,  several  different  sorts  of  plants  are  used  for 
filling  a  basket.  In  some  eases,  however,  a  pretty 
basket  is  made  by  using  but  one  kind  of  plant.  A  hang- 
ing basket  filled  with  sword  fern,  for  instance,  makes 
a  handsome  object. 

Baskets  of  a  variety  of  patterns  are  obtainable  from 
florists  and  other  dealers.  The  baskets  most  extensively 
used,  perhaps,  are  made  of  strong  wire,  woven  Into  hem- 
ispherical or  other  forms.  These  are  sometimes  plain, 
and  again  of  ornamental  character.  The  better  form  has 
a  flat  bottom,  or  a  stand,  formed  of  wire,  to  support  the 
basket  in  an  upright  position  when  It  is  not  pendent. 
Another  style  is  f  ruled  of  rustic  work.  Here  the  vessel 
or  plant  basin  is  covered  about  the  sides  with  rough 
bark  or  knotted  roots.  For  this  purpose  the  roots  of  the 
laurel  are  much  used.  Above  the  basket  there  is  an  arch 
or  handle  by  which  it  is  suspended.  Again,  earthen- 
ware vessels,  to  be  suspended  by  wires,  are  offered  for 
sale  in  a  variety  of  shapes.  Some  of  these  are  moulded 
and  painted  In  imitation  of  logs .  and  are  known  as  ■  stick  ■ 
mid  "log  baskets."  Such  baskets  are  often  without  pro- 
vision for  drainage.  When  this  is  the  case,  holes  should 
be  drilled  at  the  lowest  point  In  the  bottom.  A  special 
form  of  basket  is  much  used  for  orchids.  It  Is  made  of 
square  ce.|ar  slats  in  raft-  or  log- fashion.  Fern-fiber  and 
broken  bits  of  brick,  flowerpot*  or  charcoal,  are  used 
for  tilling  them. 

The  soil  used  in  hanging  baskets  is  simply  good, 
common  florists'  potting  soil.  This  usually  contains 
about  25  per  cent  of  humus,  and  a  small  amount  of 
sharp  sand  to  make  it  porous.  Prior  to  tilling,  wire 
baskets  must  be  lined  with  moss.  This  is  merely  com- 
mon woodland  moss  from  rotting  logs,  or  rich,  damp  soil. 
In  tilling  baskets,  a  few  drooping  or  climbing  plants  are 
disponed  around  the  sides;  then  one  or  more  upright- 
growing  or  half-erect  plants,  nerording  to  the  sire  of  the 
plants  and  basket,  are  planted  in  the  center.  Immediate 
effects  require  plants  which  have  already  made  consid- 
erable growth.  Florists  usually  carry  a  stock  of  suitable 
plants.  In  case  seedlings  or  cuttings  are  grown  for  the 
purpose,  it  is  usually  best  to  start  them  in  seed-pans  or 
cutting-boxes,  and  transfer  them  I 


Seeds  may  be  sown,  or  the  cuttings  started  in  the  basket, 

but  It  is  so  long  before  they  All  the  basket  that  there  is 
no  advantage  in  it. 

A  common  mistake  in  arranging  baskets  I*  crowding, 
or  filling  them  too  full.  Fewer  plants  will  appear  more 
graceful,  growth  will  tie  more  vigorous,  and  the  basket 
will  retain  its  grace  and  beauty  for  a  longer  time.  Exer- 
cise vigilance  and  care  in  watering.  After  the  roots 
have  well  filled  the  basket,  watering  Is  best  done  by 
dipping  the  basket  in  a  tub  or  barrel  of  water,  and  al- 
lowing it  to  remain  until  It  is  well  saturated.  Dipping 
the  basket  In  weak  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a  month 
will  greatly  promote  vigor  when  the  plants  have  been 
long  In  the  baaket.  These  remarks  also  apply  In  a 
general  way  to  vases  and  rustle  stands. 

Eh 

».  See  Tilia. 


BAST.  The  soft  part  of  the  fibro-vascular  bundles  in 
plants,  abundant  in  the  inner  bark.  It  Increases  tn 
thickness  simultaneously  with  the  wood,  but  much  less 
rapidly.  The  fibrous  elements  In  the  bast  of  Basswood 
have  been  used  in  making  cordage  ;  also  in  making 

W.  W. 


later  to  the  basket.  long 


BATATA8.  See  Ipomcra. 

BATEM aNNIA  I  in  honor  of  James  Bateman,  the  dis- 
tinguished collector  and  cultivator,  and  author  of  im- 
portant works  on  Orchids  I.  Orrhidtlcetr,  tribe  I'd wim. 
i'seudobulbs  short  :  leaf -blades  coriaceous  :  fls.  large, 
2'4-3  In.  in  diam.,  single  or  In  pairs.  Cult,  like  Cattleya. 
During  the  growing  period  they  should  be  well  supplied 
with  water  and  kept  from  strong  sunlight. 

Colleyi,  Lindl.  Petals  and  sepals  purplish  or  uroher- 
brown,  shading  to  yellowish  green  at  the  base.  Deme- 
rara.  B.K.  1714.   B.M.  IlhlS. 

■eleagrU,  Reiclib.  f.  Petals  and  sepals  pale  yellow, 
brown  toward  the  summits,  broad  at  the  base  :  labellum 
whit*  at  the  base.  Braxil. 

B  Burtii,  Endr.  &  Reiehb.  f  .  with  1  fld.  ] 
petal  urn.  0ak 

BAUHlNIA  (after  John  and  Caspar  Bauhin,  sixteenth 
century  herbalists  ;  the  twin  leaflets  suggesting  two 
brothers).  Ltgumin&sa-,  but  there  Is  nothing  to  sug- 
gest the  legume  family  to  the  northern  horticulturist  ex- 
cept the  pod.  Mountain  Ebosv.  A  geuus  of  over  200 
species,  allied  to  Cercis.  Tropical  trees,  shrubs,  or  vines, 
with  showy  fls.  ranging  from  white  to  purple,  and  Ivs. 
which  may  be  entire  or  2-lobed,  in  some  cases  the  lfts. 
being  entirely  free  ;  the  petiole  Is  prolonged  into  a 
short  but  characteristic  awn  between  the  lfts. :  petals  5. 
The  number  and  fertility  of  tho  stamens  are  important 
characters  in  determining  the  subgenera.  They  are 
much  cult,  in  S.  Fla.  and  S.  Calif,  in  sandy  soils.  Prop, 
by  seeds  ;  rarely  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood. 

H.  varitgata  and  B.  purpurea  are  two  of  the  com- 
monest and  showiest  small  tree*  of  India,  and,  although 
frequently  introduced  into  northern  greenhouses,  have 
rarely  succeeded  permanently,  li.  viriegnln  is  much 
cult,  in  India,  and,  when  covered  with  blossoms,  resem- 
bles a  gignntic  Pelargonium.  The  astringent  bark  is 
used  in  tanning  and  dyeing,  and  the  Ivs.  and  fl.-bud*  as 
a  vegetable,  the  latter  being  pickled.  "The  reason  for 
thes.-  |>]Hi[r-<  being  so  little  RVW7]  in  our  hothouses," 
says  J.  D.  Hooker,  "is,  no  doubt,  thnt  they  must  attain 
some  si«  itefore  they  flower,  and  that  they  require  a 
drv  season  to  ripen  their  wood,  the  giving  of  which, 
without  killing  the  plant  by  drought,  is  the  standing 
crux  of  all  establishments.'*  Oreat  numbers  of  specie* 
of  Knuhinin  are  likely  to  be  introduced  from  time  to 
time  because  of  their  gorgeous  appearance  in  the  trop- 
ics. In  the  experience  of  Old  World  gardeners,  the  most 
reliable  species  under  glass  are  li.  ruriegata,  D.  corpm- 
Imxn,  and  H.  ttmtuhWtli,  These  can  be  planted  outside 
here  In  summer,  and  kept  over  winter  n*  oleanders  are. 

A.  Lm.  divided  not  to  the  middle. 
n.  Fl».  usually  colored. 
Tariegata,  Linn.    Tree,  6-20  ft.:  Ivs.  3-1  in.  across, 
orbicular.  9-U  nerved,  1o1k-s  rounded;   petiole  1-2 
fls.  about  7,  in  a  short  raceme,  4  in.  across  ; 
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•pat he -Hko  ;  petal*.  5,  clawed,  obovate-oblong,  veined, 
ruse -colored,  the  lowest  one  larger,  broader  above  the 
middle,  strongly  marked  with  crimson  :  pod  1-2  ft.  long. 
India.   B.M.  6818.— The  coloring  of  the  fin.  varies. 

Var.  Candida,  Roxb.  {A.  Alba,  Bock-Ham.).  Height 
12  ft.:  flu.  white,  beautifully  veined  with  green;  11*. 
Feb.  to  May.  B.M.  7312.  "A  taller  grower  than  A. 
acuminata,  blooming  in  late  winter  and  early  Kpring. 
Very  quick-growing,  and  ornamental  even  when  not  in 
bloom."— Keaaoner  Bros. 

purpurea.  Linn.  Height  6  ft. :  1  vs.  coriaceous,  rufous- 
tomentoHe  beneath  when  young  ;  1ft*.  broadly  ovate, 
4-nerved  :  petals  red.  one  streaked  with  white  on  the 
elaw,  lanceolate,  acute;  fertile  stamen*  3,  very  long,  the 
rest  sterile  or  abortive  :  pod  1  ft.  long.  India,  Burma. 
China,— Without  doubt  one  of  the  finest  flowering  small 
trees  in  S.  Fla.  Flowers  arc  borne  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion, 3  to  5  Inches  across,  varying  In  color  from 
almost  white  to  a  shade  of  rich  purple,  and  marked 
and  shaded  with  many  tones.  The  plant  Is  very  robust 
and  hardy  here,  growing  to  a  height  of  15  feet  in  less 
than  2  years,  and  blooms  all  winter  and  spring. 

Galpini,  N.  E.  Brown.  Half-climbing  shrub,  5-10  ft. : 
Ivs.  1-3  in.  long,  2-lobed  from  one- fifth  to  one-half  their 
length,  7-nerved  ;  petiole  about  Kin.  long:  racemes 
6-10  fid.:  petals  5,  all  alike,  1-1)4 in.  long;  claw  ns 
long  as  the  limb  ;  limb  orbicular,  cuspidate,  brick-red  ; 
fertile  stamens  3  :  pod  3-5  in.  long  ;  seeds  dark  brown. 
S.  and  Trap.  Afr.  B.M.  7494. -Discovered  1  891.  Fls 
borne  continuously  from  spring  to  late  autumn. 

BB.  Fit.  pure  white. 
acuminata,  Linn.  Height  5-6  ft.:  lfts.  ovate,  acumi- 
nate. ]iurnllel,  4-nerved,  closing  at  night  :  fls.  2-3  in. 
across  ;  fertile  stamen  long  and  nearly  free,  the  other 
9  short,  connected,  and  sterile,  India,  Malaya.  China. 
—  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  all,  either  for  open 
ground  or  greenhouse  culture,  as  it  will  bloom  the  flrsf 
summer,  when  but  a  few  months  old  and  but  a  foot  or 
two  high,  and  in  succeeding  summers  blooms  continu- 
ously from  May  to  September. 

AA.  Lrt.  divided  beyond  the  middle. 
B.  Leaflet t  not  entirely  free  :  fit.  colored. 
corymboea,  Roxb.  Woody  climber,  branching  from  the 
ground.:  branches  grooved:  tendrils  opposite,  revolute: 
Ivs.  1S-2  in.  long,  outer  edges  slightly  rounded,  inner 
edges  straight  ami  parallel;  nerves 2-4:  fls.  numerous, 
corymbose,  1  in.  across,  rosy,  ithw  fluted  petals,  and 
characteristic  venation  ;  stamens  3.  bright  red,  3  very 
long,  the  rest  abortive.  China.    B.M.  MI. 

BB.  Leaflets  entirety  tree  I  fl*.  trhite, 
Hatalensis,  Oliver.    Small  shrub  :    Ivs.  numerous  ; 
leaflets  each  1  in.  long,  with  a  midrib  and  a  few  nerves, 
dark  green;    petioles  in.  long:    fls.  single  or  in 

2"s,  I  Sin  across,  white,  the  midvein  of  the  3  upper 
petals  reddish  ;  petals  erect  or  spreading,  the  2  lower 
one«  larger  ;  stamens  10,  5  long  and  5  short  :  pod  3  in. 
long.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  COM!.- Not  advertised  at  present. 

H  IIMeri.  T.  Mnrll  .  from  Austral.,  and  rt.  Riehardioni. 
Hort..  Franeeschl,  are  also  advertised  at  present. 

E.  N.  Rjca&oxkb  and  W.  M. 
BAY-TREE.    See  Laurut. 

BEAU.  A  name  applied  to  various  plants  of  the  Legit- 
minds*.  The  Beans  chiefly  known  to  agriculture  are  of 
five  types  :  (1)  The  Broad  Bean  (  Vicia  Faba).  or  the 
Hean  of  history,  an  erect-growing  plant,  producing  very 
large  and  usually  flat,  orbicular  or  angnlarseeds.  Prob- 
ably native  to  8.  W.Asia  (Figs.  190,  191.  a).  See  Vieia. 
These  types  of  Beans  are  extensively  grown  in  Europe, 
mostly  for  feeding  animals.  They  are  either  grown  to 
full  maturity  and  a  meal  mado  from  the  Bean,  or  the  plant 
is  cut  when  nearly  full  grownand  used  as  forageormado 
into  ensilage.  The  Broad  Bcnn  needs  a  cool  climate  and 
long  season.  In  the  U.  S.  the  summers  are  too  hot  and 
dry  for  its  successful  cultivation  on  a  large  scale,  and  the 
plant  Is  practically  unknown  there.  In  Canada,  the  plant 
ts  used  in  connection  with  corn  to  make  ensilage:  and 
this  combination  Is  kuown  as  tho  "Robertson  mixture." 


(2)  Kidney  Bean  (Phairolut  rulgarit,  wbieh  see  ;  Figs. 
191,6,  192).  This  is  the  plant  which  is  everywhere  known 
as  Bean  in  North  America,  comprising  all  the  common 
field,  garden,  snap  and  string  Beans,  both  bush  and 
climbing.  By  the  French  it  is  known  as  Haricot,  and  tbia 


190.  Broad  Bean -Vicia  Faba  (X  14). 


word  is  often  found  in  our  literature.  Its  nativity  is  un- 
known, but  it  is  probably  of  tropical  American  origin. 
For  inquiries  into  the  nativity  of  the  Bean,  see  DeCan- 
dolle,  Origin  of  Cultivated  Plants  ;  Gray  &  Trumbull, 
Amer.  Jour.  Sci.  26:130  ;  Sturtevant,  Amer.  Nat.  18*7: 
332  ;  Wittmack,  Ber.  der  Deutschen  Bot.  Oesellscbaft, 
6:374  (1888).  (3)  Lima  or  Sugar  Beans  {Phaseolus  in- 
tuitu*, which  see).  Long-season,  normally  tall-climbing  ' 
plants,  producing  large,  flat  seeds  (Figs.  191,  c,  193). 
Native  to  S.  Amer.  See  Bailey,  Bull.  87,  Cornell  Exp. 
Sta.  (41  Various  species  of  Dollehos  (as  1).  tesouipe- 
dalis).  Vines  which  produce  very  long,  ^lender  pods  and 
small,  narrow  Beans  (Figs.  191,5,  191).  Native  to  trop. 
Amer.  See  Dolirhos.  (,*>)  Soy,  or  Soja,  Bean  ((llycine 
kispida,  which  see).  A  bushy,  erect,  hairy  plant,  pro- 
ducing small  pods  in  clusters,  and  pea-like  seeds  (Figs. 
191,  e,  195).  In  this  country  comparatively  littlcknown, 
and  used  mostly  for  forage.  Native  to  China  and  Japan, 
where  it  is  much  grown.  Aside  from  these  types,  there 
are  others  of  less  economic  importance.  The  Scarlet 
Runner  type  Is  a  perennial  Phaseolus  (  /'.  mnlUfloi-us ), 
grown  In  this  country  mostly  for  ornaim-tit  |  Pig.  196). 
Various  other  species  of  Phaseolus  are  also  cult,  nl 
various  parts  of  the  world  under  the  name  of  Beans.  P. 
radiatn*  is  prized  in  Japan,  and  has  Wen  Int.  into  the 
C  S.  as  Adiuki  Bean  (see  Oeorgeson,  Bull.  32,  Kans. 
Exp.  Sta.).  Vigna  Sinensis,  known  in  N.  Amer.  as 
Cow-pea  (which  see),  is  sometimes  called  a  Bean.  The 
Velvet  Bean  of  the  South  is  a  Mucuna  (which  see).  Tfie 
Jack  Bean  Is  a  Canavnlia  (Pig.  197).  The  Sea  Beans  fo 
tho  Florida  const  are  seeds  of  various  tropical  legumi- 
nous plants,  and  are  transported  by  ocean  currents  (see 
t'oe,  in  (J.F.  7:503;.  l.  fj_ 

Ct'i.TCKE  of  xne  Bean.  — The  practical  grower  usually 
divides  the  many  varieties  of  Beans  into  two  groups  — 
the  bush  and  tho  pole  Beans.  The  one  includes  all  those 
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grown  as  "field  Beans"  for  the  dry-shelled  wdi,  as  also 
both  the  green  podded  and  the  yellow-podded  garden, 
string,  or  »nap  Beans.  The  pole  or  running  sorts  are 
Usually  grown  for  garden  purposes,  anil  rarely  for  tho 
dry-shelled  Bean.  Tin-  ordinary  hush  Beans  make  no 
great  demand*  for  soil  fertility.  They  do  well  on  ordi- 
narily good,  warm  farm  loam.  If  the  soil  routains  a 
fair  proportion  of  humus,  the  planta  will  secure  much 
of  their  nitrogen  from  the  air:  and  If  additional  fer- 
tilisers are  needed,  they  may  be  given  in  potash  and 
Plant  only  after  danger  from 
late  frosts  is  past. 
The  work  may  be 
done  hy  hand,  or 
with  any  of  the 
various  tools  de- 
vised for  the  pur- 
pose. The  rowa 
are  to  be  from  2-3 
feet  apart,  with 
planta  standing 
singly  every  in.,  or  in 
bunches  of  3  or  4  every 
12-18  In.  A  quart  of  teed 
will  plant  about  150  ft.  of 
row.  Keep  the  soil  be- 
tween the  rowa  well  stirred 
with  a  flue  toothed,  nar- 
row cultivator. 
Hand  -  hoe 
when  needed. 
The  pod*  of 
the  garden 
Heana  are 
picked  and 
used  as  snap 
or  string  Beans 
as  soon  as  well 
formed,  and 
must  he  picked 
clean  if  the  plant  la 
wanted  to  remain 
long  in  bearing.  Pods 
left  to  ripen  seed  stop 
the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  othrra. 
In  growing  Held 
Beans, early  and  even 
ripening  is  desirnl.lo 
nltove  almost  every- 
thing else.    For  har- 


among  yellow-podded  aorta  are  Black  Wax  or  German 
Wax,  Golden  Wax.  Kiduey  Wax  and  White  Wax.  The. 
Wax  or  Yellow-podded  sorts  need  a  richer  soil  than  the 
other  kinds.  A  good  string  Bean  has  a  thick,  meatjr 


191.  Types  o(  Beans. 

•  Vlrla  Paha.  b.  Pl.aseolu 
d.  Dollrhoa  tesquiprdalis 
multtnoru*. 


Natural  site. 

vulgaris,  c.  Phaseolus  lunatiu. 
e.  (ilyelne  hUpldn.  I.  Phaseolua 


Testing  the  crop,  special  tools  have  been  devised  and 
are  in  use  by  those  who  make  a  business  of  Bean-grow- 
ing ;  but  when  a  regular  Bean-puller  is  not  available, 
or  when  hand  labor  Is  cheap,  the  plants  may  be  pulled 
by  hand  and  placed  In  rows  on  the  ground,  bottom- 
side  up,  and  when  sufficiently  cured  put  in  stooks  or 
taken  to  the  barn,  and.  in  due  time,  threshed  with  the 
flail  or  with  aregular  Bean-thre«ber.  After  beingcleaued 
by  running  through  a  fanning  mill,  picking  over  by 
band  will  also  be  required  In  most  cases. 

Among  the  leading  aorts  of  field  Beans  are  White  Mar- 
rowfat, Navy  or  Pea  Bean,  Medium,  and  the  Kidneys. 
For  string  Beans.  Early  Valentine,  which  has  various 
strains,  probably  stands  first  in  popular  favor  as  a 
green-podded  variety  for  the  market -garden  at  the 
present  time.  Other  good  current  sorts  are  .Stringless 
Green  Pod,  Early  Mohawk,  Kefugee,  etc.    The  best 


pod,  which  snaps  off  completely  when  broken,  leaving 
no  string  along  the  back.  Fig.  198  shows  ideal  pods. 

Polo  or  running  varieties  of  Beans  require  fertile  soil; 
and  for  that  king  of  table  Beans,  the  Lima  of  all  forms, 
too  much  can  hardly  he  done  In  the  way  of  enriching 
the  ground.  Warm  soil  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  of 
success  In  growing  pole  Beans.  When  poles  are  to  l>e 
used  for  support,  they  should  be  set  not  let  s  than  4  ft. 
apart  each  way,  before  the  Heana  are  planted.  Four  or 
five  Beans  are' to  lie  placed  around  each  pule,  1  to  IS  In- 
deep.  While  it  is  a  safe  rule  to  put  the  seed  eye  down- 
ward, It  is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  prompt  and 
uniform  germination.  In  case  of  absence  or  scarcity  of 
poles,  a  serviceable,  cheap  aud  ornamental  trellis  may 
be  constructed  by  setting  posts  firmly  at  proper  dis- 
tances along  the  row,  connecting  them  with  two  wires, 
one  a  few  Inches  and  the  other  5  or6  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  finally  winding  cheap  twine  zigzag  fashion  around 
the  two  wires.  Cultivate  and  hoe  frequently.  A  top- 
dressing  of  good  fertilizer,  or  of  old  poultry  or  sheep 
e,  hoed  in  around 


the  plants,  may  be  of 
great  help  in  keeping  up 
the  productiveness  of 
the  plants  to  the  end  of 
the  season.  To  have 
continuous  supply  dur 
ing  the  entire  season. the 
pods, when  large  enough, 
must  be  gathered  fre 
quently  and  clean. 
Among  the  varieties 
used  both  for  string  and 
shell  Beans,  we  have  the 
Oreen  -  podded  Crease  - 
back,  several  wax  varie 
ties,  (tolden  Cluster,  and 
the  popular  Horticultural 
or  Speckled  Cranberry 
Bean,  besides  any  num 
her  of  others.  A  verv 
fine  Bean  is  the  Dutch 
Kunner  i  Fig.  I9fi>.  which 
approaches  the  Lima  In 
quality  aud  resembles  it  *x 
in  habit  of  growth.  The  seed  Is  of  largest  site  and 
clear  white  in  color.  Highly  ornamental  is  the  closely 
related  Scarlet  Kunner,  with  its  abundance  of  showy 
scarlet  blossoms.  This  Bean  Is  grown  in  Europe  for 
eating,  but  is  rarely  used  for  that 
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Of  all  pole  Beans,  the  Lima*  hare  undoubtedly  the 
greatest  economic  value.  They  enjoy  a  deserved  popu- 
larity, and  are  usually  grown  with  profit  l»y  the  market- 
gardener.  The  varieties  might  be  classed  In  three  types, 
—  that  of  the  Large  Lima,  the  Dreer  Lima,  and  the 
Small  Lima  or  Sieva.  Each  of  them  has  a  number  of 
sub-varieties  or  strains,  and  appears  in  both  pole  and 
bush  form.  The  old  Larue  Lima  (Fig.  193)  is  a  vety 
large,  flat  Bean,  and  yet  largely  grown  for  main  crop. 
To  the  same  type  belong  Extra-early  Jersey,  King  of 
the  Garden,  and  others.  The  pods  of  these  are  very 
large,  and  the  Beans  in  them  somewhat  flattened.  The 
dwarf  form  of  this  type  Is  known  a»  Burpee's  Bush 
Lima.  The  Dreer  Lima  of  both  forms  is  appreciated 
especially  for  its  high  quality.  The  seeds  are  more 
roundish  and  crowded  close  together  in  the  pods,  the 
latter  being  roach  smaller  than  those  of  the  Large  Lima. 
The  seeds  of  these  two  types  are  light  colored,  with  a 
greenish  tinge,  but  the  Large  Lima  is  also  represented 
by  red  and  apeekled  (red-and-white)  sports.  The  Small 
Lima,  or  Sieva,  with  its  dwarf  form,  Henderson's  Bush 
Lima,  seems  to  be  hardier  and  earlier  than  the  two 
larger  types,  but  pod  and  Bean  are  quite  small.  The 
color  of  this  Bean  is  nearly  clear  white,  but  there  is  also 
a  speckled  sub-variety  of  It.  Wherever  there  is  a  place 
for  the  Sieva,  its  bush  form  will  be  appreciated.  The 
bush  forms  of  the  two  larger  types,  however,  are  not 
uniformly  productive  enough  to  take  the  place  of  the 
•pole  forms  entirely.  The  latter  will  often  be  found 
preferable  where  along  season  of  continuous  bearing  Is 
desired.  Fir  further  notes  on  Lima  Beans,  dwarf  and 
pole,  see  Bailey.  Bulls.  87  and  115,  Cornell  Exp.  Sla. 

Beans  are  easily  forced  under  glass,  In  a  temperature 
suitable  for  tomatoes.  They  may  be  grown  either  in 
pots  or  beds.  The  bush  varieties,  as  Sion  House,  are 
preferred.  Keep  them  growing,  and  look  out  for  red 
spider.  .See  Bailey,  Forcing-Book  :  and  for  the  forcing 
of  pole  Beans,  see  Rane,  Bull.  62,  N.  H.  Exp.  Sta.  See 
forcing. 

Three  other  members  of  the  Bean  tribe  might  be  men- 
tioned in  this  connection  ;  namely,  the  Black  Bean  or 
Cow-pea  of  the  South,  the  Japanese  Soy  Bean,  and  the 
English  or  Broad  Bean.  The  Cow-pea  takes  in  some 
measure  the  same  place  in  the  southern  states  that  red 
clover  takes  at  the  North,  being  used  both  as  stock  food 
and  as  a  green-manure  crop.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  it,  early  and  late,  some  of  strictly  bush  habit  and 
aome  producing  long  runners.  (See  Cow-jtra.)  Of 
greater  value  for  the  same  purpoaea,  north  of  New  Jer- 
sey, seems  to  be  the  Japanese  Soy  Bean,  which  la  early 
enough  to  come  to  maturity  almost  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Its  foliage  is  rather  thin  or  open,  how- 
ever, which  impairs  its  value  for  green-manuring.  The 
dry  Bean  constitutes  one  of  the  richest  vegetable  foods 
known,  and  its  flavor  seems  unobjectionable  to  all  kinds 
of  stock .  Sow  I  bus.  to  the  acre.  Similar  to  this  in  value 
Is  the  English  Broad  Bean,  several  varieties  of  which, 
as  the  Broad  Windsor,  the  Horse  Bean,  etc.,  e/e  grown 


and  are  popular  In  England  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
European  continent.  Inmost  parts  of  the  United  States 
they  are  scarcely  known,  and  in  none  generally  culti- 
vated. Only  a  few  of  our  seedsmen  list  them  in  their 
otherwise  complete  catalogues.  Yet  they  are  a  decidedly 
interesting  group  of  plants,  and  worthy  of  greater  at- 


tention in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  country.  Being  about 
as  hardy  as  peas,  they  limy  be  planted  much  earlier  than 
would  be  safe  for  ordinary  Beans.  The  Windsor  is  used 


195.  Soy  Bcan-aiycioa  hlspida  {X  %). 


by  people  in  England  much  in  the  same  way  that  we 
use  Lima  Beans  ;  but  the  latter  are  so  much  better 
that  In  the  United  States  we  have  no  need  of  plant- 
ing the  former  as  a  table  vegetable.        T  qrbiskb 

BEABBERBT.  See  Arcloslaphylo*. 

BEAR'S  BREECH.  See  Acanthus. 

BEAOCARHEA.  See  Xolina. 

BEAUM0NT1A  (after Mrs.  Beaumont, of  Bretton  Hall, 
Yorkshire,  Eng.).  Aitaryndrrtr.  A  genus  of  three  East 
Indian  trees  or  tall  climbers,  with  very  large,  white, 
fragrant,  bell-shaped  (Is.  in  terminal  cymes.  The  gouus 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  familiar  greenhouse 
shrub  Trachtloipermum  jaiminoitlts  than  to  the  splen- 
did tropical  climbers  in  Allamaoda  and  Dipladenia. 
11.  grand i flora  has  been  neglected  of  late,  presumably 
because  it  needs  so  much  room.  It  should  be  planted  out 
in  the  strong,  fibrous,  loamy  soil  of  a  warm  house,  aa  it 

^■arely  succeeds  in  pots.  It  is  best  trained  to  the  roof,  as 
full  light  is  necessary  for  floweriug.  If  not  for  growth. 
The  shoots  may  be  thinned  if  the  large  Iva.  cast  too 
much  shade  on  the  plants  beneath.  The  wood  should  be 
well  ripened  to  produce  an  abundance  of  winter  bloom. 

<  The  fls.  are  produced  on  the  growth  of  the  previous 
seaaon.  After  flowering,  the  plant  should  bo  severely 
pruned  to  produce  lateral  shoots  for  the  next  season's 
bloom.  In  iu  native  country,  this  vine  climbs  over  very 
tall  trees. 

grandifldra.  Wall.  Lvs.  obovate,  cuspidate,  wavy 
margfued  :  sepals  5,  large,  ovate,  wavy,  pink-tipped  ; 
corolla  tube  veined  with  green,  the  limb  5-cleft.  B.M. 
3213.  On.  45,  p.  138  ;  49,  p.  314.  J.H.  III.  28: 243. 
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BEDDING,  or  BEDDING-OUT.  The  temporary  ate 
out-of-door*  of  plant*  that  are  massed  for  showy  and 
striking  effects.  There  are  four  main  type*  :  spring, 
summer.  Btihtroplcal,  and  carpet  bedding. 

Sprinh  Beddiko  i*  the  most  temporary  of  all,  and  1* 
usually  followed  by  summer  bedding  in  the 


Natnral  »ixc.  (See  Bean,  p.  lXi.) 


It  is  the  only  kind  that  largely  employs  hardy  plants,  as 
erocuses,  narcissi,  daffodils,  tulip",  hyacinths,  and  other 
Dutch  bulb*.  All  four  types  of  bedding  arc  eommonly 
seen  in  public  parks,  but  spring  bedding  is  the  most 
appropriate  for  amateur  and  home  uso,  as  tho  bulbs 
flower  at  a  dreary  time  of  the  year,  when  their  bravo 
colors  are  most  cheering,  and  also  because  they  are 
the  subtropical  and  foliage 


plant*  of  summer.  Then,  too,  hardy  trails  are  mora 
easily  cultivated  than  any  other  class  of  plants,  and  they 
are  cheap.  The  main  principle  I*  to  plant  them  early 
enough  to  secure  a  strong  root  development.  Hence 
they  should  be  ordered  early,  and  planted  In  the  latter 
part  of  October  or  first  of  November.  The  colors  may  be 
massed  or  mixed  according  to  taste,  the  terms  massed  and 
mixed  bedding  referring  to  unity  or  variety  of  effect, 
and  being  applicable  in  each  of  the  four  main  types  men- 
tioned above.  Opposed  to  this  style  of  bedding  is  the 
naturalising  of  bulbs  in  the  lawn.  Crocuses  and  sqnills 
are  particularly  charming  when  they  appear  singly,  or  in 
twos  or  threes,  at  unexpected  places  in  the  lawn.  Daffo- 
dils are  usually  naturalised  in  large  masses  in  spots 
where  the  grass  is  not  mowed.  Pansies  are  the  only 
other  plants  that  are  used  extensively  for  spring  l>ed- 
ding.  English  double  dsisies  and  catchflies  are  largely 
used  for  edgings.  Pansies  are  set  out  between  April  1 
and  15.  In  large  operations,  pansy  seed  is  sown  in  August 
of  the  preceding  year,  and  the  young  plants  are  trans- 
planted once  and  wintered  in  a  coldframe.  After  flower- 
ing, the  plants  are  thrown  away.  The  other  method  is  to 
sow  the  seed  in  a  greenhouse  in  January.  The  August- 
sown  pansies  give  larger  and  earlier  blooms,  but  the  Jan- 
uary-sown pansies  will  last  longer,  and  In  partially 
shaded  places  will  give  scattering  bloom  all  summer, 
•specially  if  protected  from  drought. 

Scmmkr  BanniNO  often  follows  spring  bedding  in  the 
same  space  of  ground,  and  employs  chiefly  geraniums, 
coleus,  begonias,  ageratum,  salvia,  vinea.  alyssum, 
petunia,  verbena,  heliotrope,  grasses,  cacti,  and  aquatic 
plants,  the  culture  and  varieties  of  which  may  be  sought 
elsewhere  in  this  work.  As  to  tenderness,  these  fall  into 
two  groups,  the  first  of  whlrli  may  be  *et  out  about 
May  15  in  New  York,  and  the  second  about  June  I. 
Geraniums  are  the  most  Important  of  the  first  group, 
and  coleus  is  an  example  of  the  tenderest  material, 
which  is  set  out  simultaneously  with  subtropical  plants 
when  all  danger  of  frost  is  past.  As  to  fondness  for 
sunlight,  there  are  again  two  groups,  but  the  only  bed- 
ding plants  ol  importance  that  prefer  shade  are  tuberous 
begonias  and  fuchsias.  The  wonderful  popularity  lately 
aoli'.-vcd  by  the  former  in  Europe  will  probably  never 
be  duplicated  in  America.  The  secret  of  their  culture  is 
shade,  shelter,  and  moisture  at  the  roots.  Hence  a  clay 
bottom  1*  desirable  for  a  bed  of  tuberous  begonias,  as 
being  more  retentive  of  moisture  than  a  sandy  or  porous 
■oil.  They  enjoy  cool  air  and  as  much  indirect  light  as 
possible,  but  not  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  the 
north  side  of  a  building  Is  better  for  them  than  a  station 
tinder  trees,  as  the  trees  usually  give  too  dense  a  shade, 
and  their  roots  interfere.  On  the  other  hand,  coleus  is 
more  highly  colored  In  full  sunlight  than  in  shade. 
The  only  fibrous-rooted  begonias  largely  used  for  bed- 
ding are  varieties  of  the  semperflorena  type,  of  which 
Vernon  and  Erfordll  are  extremely  popular  at  present. 
In  the  manipulation  of  tender  perennials,  there  are  of  ten 
two  methods  of  propagation,  either  of  which  may  be 
better,  according  to  the  Ideal  In  view.  As  a  matter  of 


that  is  earlier  but  not  a*  continuou*  or  profuse  as  by 
seeds.  Salvias  and  verbenas  are  pronounced  examples. 
On  the  contrary,  cuttings  must  be  depended  on.  as  a 
rule,  to  keep  the  choicest  varieties  true  to  type,  as  the 
mission  of  seeds  in  nature  seems  to  be  to  produce  more 
variation  than  can  be  attained  by  non-sexual  methods  of 
propagation,  as  by  bulbs  or  cutt  ings.  Salvias  are  also  an 
example  of  plants  that  are  particularly  effective  when 
seen  at  a  great  distance,  anil  also  of  plant*  that  are 
generally  massed  for  unity  of  effect,  and  not  mixed  with 
others.  Vcrlnmas  are  commonly  grown  by  themselves, 
but  this  Is  because  they  demand  much  room  by  reason 
of  their  trailing  habit. 

SfiiTKOptrAL  Bf.kwno  is  a  department  of  summer 
Itedding  which  employs  chiefly  caunas.  musas.  castor-oil 
plants,  rrotons,  palms,  ferns  of  coarser  habit,  srrew- 
pines,  drarn-nas.  araucarias,  elephant  -ear  ealadiums.  and 
to  a  lesser  extent,  abutilon,  acalyphas,  achyranthes, 
anthericum,  Carita  Papaya,  sanchezia,  and  others, 
("annus  are  by  for  the  most  popular  at  the  present  time, 
especially  for  mass-work.  Sometimes  the  tall,  purple- 
leaved,  old-fashioned,  small -flowered  types  are  used  in 
the  center  or  ut  tho  bock  of  the  bed,  and  the  dwarf, 
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197.  The  Chick uaw  Lima,  or  lack  Bean  — 
Canavalla  emilormia  (X  ?•»). 
(See  Bean.  p.  135.) 


198. 

Typical  Soap,  or 
String  Beans 


teaTed  or  simply  cu- 
kinds,  as  Cmlitrum  inUrruptum 
and  C.  rolutum,  which  belong  to  fan- 
ciers' collections.  For  carpeting  the 
ground  in  a  croton  bed,  two  van-  il 
trailers  can  lie  used  with  good  effect,  the 
wandering  jew  or  tradescantia  and  Op- 
li*mrnu»  Uurmnnni,  which  I*  famil- 
iar  to  gardeners  an  Panirum  mriega- 
turn.  The  large  leaves  of  Imimliii*  give 
a  very  rich  tropical  effect,  especially  if 
they  cau  be  mo  sheltered  that  tin-  wind  j 
will  not  split  them.  One  of  the  very  , 
bent  plants  for  encircling  a  public 
fountain  is  the  huge-leaved  elephant- 


large  class  of  tender  material -as  palms,  screw-pines, 
the  coarser  ferns,  dractena*,  arauearias  —  a  class  of  foli- 
age plants  which  really  does  better  outdoors  during 
summer  in  a  shady  and  sheltered  position  than  Indoor* 
all  the  year  round.  In  the  more  formal  styles  of  orna- 
mental gardening,  such  planes  often  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  subtropical  bed,  the  large  tuba  of  the  palms  being  hid- 
den by  lower-growing  plants,  as  begonias,  or  whatever 
may  be  left  over  from  the  spring  operations.  In  less 
formal  gardening,  the  tubs  may  be  hidden  by  plunging 

rhich 


half-way  into  the  ground  and  grading  the  sod.wh 
has  been  previously  broken,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
conceal  the  tubs  entirely.  The  plants  are  arranged  in  a 
freer  and  more  natural  manner,  and  the  outer  fringe  of 
begonias  and  the  like  maybe  dispensed  with.  The  chief 
dangers  to  such  plants  are  from  the  sun  and  wind. 
Palms  once  scorched  or  wind-whipped  are  ruined. 
Hence,  a  sheltered  position  on  the  north  side  of  a  build- 
ing, or  under  the  shade  of  trees,  is  usually  the  best  spot 
for  their  summer  vacation. 

Carpet  Beddino  is  the  most  formal  and  most  expen- 
sive of  all  kinds  of  bedding,  and  employs  plants  that 
stand  pinching  and  shearing,  as  roleus,  achyranthes, 
alternant  hem,  lobelia,  one  of  the  dusty  millers  ;  On- 
taurrn  gymnutarfta ,  —  C ,  ean<liili.<*i>i\ti  will  not  bear  the 
shears),  certain  succulents  of  the  hen-and-chickens 
type  (as  eeheverlas \ ,  and  many  others,  which  list  may 
be  found  in  a  classified  ami  convenient  form  at  p.  245  of 
Bailey's  Garden-Making.  The  terms  "geometrical  bed- 
ding" and  "  fancy  bedding"  are  somewhat  synonymous. 
Here  belong  the  imitations  of  buildings  and  animals, 
the  portraits  of  men,  the  lettered  greetings  to  conven- 
tions, the  calendars,  floral  clocks,  and  similar  ingenui- 
ties. A  single  example  is  pictured  in  Kig.  1 99.  A  ground 
plan  for  a  fancy  carpet  «*ed  Is  shown  in  Fig.  2(s>.  For 
designs  and  for  extended  cultural  information,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  numerous  (ierman  books  on  tho 
suhject,  to  Mnttet's  Im  Mosaiculture,  and  to  a  book  pub- 
lished by  Geo.  A.  Solly  &  Son,  .Springfield,  Mass.  This 
style  of'bedding  requires  the  highest  degree  of  tech- 
nical skill,  and  is  especially  enjoyed  by  the  Germans, 
whose  gardeners  excel  in  it. 

The  position  of  a  bed  Is  far  more  important  than  the, 
style  oft  bedding  or  the  kinds  of  plants  that  are  used. 
The  natural  school  of  landscape  gardening,  as  opposed 
to  the  various  schools  of  ornamental  gardening,  makes 
no  objection  to  beds  in  themselves,  but  dislikes  their 
usual  position.  They  are  commonly  given  the  most  con- 
spicuous plaees,  where  they  must  l>e  seen,  whether  peo- 
ple like  them  or  not.  They  should  be  in  a  place  by 
themselves  where  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  quieter 
and  larger  pictures  of  the  whole  place.   Sunken  areas, 


arc*** 


(X  Jsi).  iSeep.iM.)  ear  caladium.   For  Interesting  points 


prning  its  culture,  see  Clorania. 
MM  fn 


Among  the  first  half -dozen  favorites  for  subtropical  bed- 
ding is  the  castor-oil  plant,  or  ricinus.  Its  marvellous 
growth  from  seed  in  a  single  season  makes  it  one  of  the 
very  best  of  all  plants  for  rapidly  filling  up  large  areas 
temporarily,  Grasses  furnish  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  that  bedding  plants  are  tender.  There  are  many- 
kinds  of  bamboos  that  are  perfectly  hardy  In  the  north- 
ern states,  and  these  are  bound  to  increase  in  popularity. 
A    favorite   combination   of  grasses   for  bedding  "is 


Arnmlo  Donai,  the  giant  reed,  surrounded  by  eulalias. 
Grasses  and  their  kind  are  particularly  effective  in 
aquatic  groups.  No  well  kept  establishment  is  complete 
without  a  pond  or  body  of  water  in  which  aquatic  plants 
are  naturalized.  For  a  more  extended  account  of  this 
attractive  subject,  see  the  article  Aquatics.   There  is  a 


199.  Example  of  fancy  bedding. 

as  in  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  are  particularly 
commendable.  A  flower-lied  should  not  be  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  large  lawn,  because  It  distracts  the  attention 
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from  the  liw  picture,  ami  because  the  lawn  is  the 
canvas  upon  which  the  landscape  gardener  makes  hi* 
picture.  The  chief  merit  of  beds  is  their  attractiveness 
ami  brightness,  whicli  accounts  for  their  presence  In 
parks  and  public  places.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
expensive,  and  they  are  at  their  best  only  two  or  three 
month!)  in  the  year,  while  a  mud-hole  "in  a  lawn  for 
nine  months  of  the  year  la  an  unsightly  object.  Formal 
beds,  especially  of  foliage  planta.  with  their  gaudy  colors 
and  unchanging  monotony,  are  considered  by  some  the 
most  unnatural  and  the  least  artistic  style  of  garden- 
ing. Nevertheless,  they  require  a  high  degree  of  techni- 
cal skill,  which  deserves  appreciation. 

A  few  practical  suggestions  may  be  given  for  making 
a  bed.  The  soil  should  be  rich  and  full  of  vegetable 
matter.  If  a  foot  or  18  in.  of  the  surface  soil  is  so  poor 
that  it  must  be  removed,  it  may  be  replaced  by  two  parts 
of  fibrous  loam  and  one  of  well-rotted  manure,  with 
some  upturned  broken  sods  in  the  bottom  for  drainage. 
The  fall  is  the  proper  time  to  apply  manure,  ami  If  the 
bed  be  thoroughly  spaded  over  and  left  rough  during 
the  winter,  the  alternate  freeilng  and  thawing  will  fine 
both  the  soil  and  the  fiber  of  the  manure.  Beginners 
nearly  always  fall  to  supply  perfect  conditions  for  wa- 


tering. A  midsummer  mulch  of  half -rotted  manure  en- 
ables the  plants  to  take  all  the  moisture  they  need  dur- 
ing the  drought  and  to  keep  it.  The  soil  should  be  in  ideal 
condition  before  the  plants  are  set  Into  It,  — mellow, 
rich,  full  of  fiber,  and  of  firm  and  uniform  texture. 
Begin  In  the  middle  and  work  toward  the  edges.  When 
the  bed  is  finished,  give  it  one  thorough  soaking,  to  settle 
the  soil  at  the  roots.  Robert  Shore. 

BEECHEB,  HENRY  WARD  (1813-1887).  The  cele- 
brated American  clerygynian  and  orator  deserves  espe- 
cial remembrance  for  hia  work  as  edi'or  of  the  Western 
Farmer  and  Gardener  In  pioneer  days  of  western  horti- 
culture. A  selection  of  bis  contributions  was  printed  In 
1K.VJ  as  a  book  of  420  pp.,  entitled  "  1'laln  and  Pleasant 
Talk  Aliout  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Farming."  A  second 
edition  was  published  in  1*7*  as  "Pleasant  Talk,  etc.," a 
book  of  498  pp.,  containing  also  articles  written  for  the 
New  York  Ledger.  These  papers  have  a  higher  literary 
quality  than  is  usual  In  horticultural  writings,  and  are 
still  entertaining  and  suggestive.  They  did  much  to 
spread  the  taste  for  country  life  and  gardening.  Beecher 
was  always  deeply  Interested  lu  horticultural  affairs. 

BEET.  There  are  4  or  5  species  of  the  genus  Beta, 
which  are  sometimes  cultivated  under  the  name  of 
Beet,  hut  Beta  rulaarii.  Linn.,  is  the  only  one  of  practi- 
cal importance.  From  it  all  our  common  garden  varie- 
tiea  are  derived.  According  to  DeCandolle.  the  aborigi- 


nal slender-rooted  species  is  found  in  sandy  soil,  and 
especially  near  the  sea.  throughout  southern  Europe, 
and  on  nearly  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It 
also  occurs  as  far  eastward  as  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
Persia.  "Everything  shows  that  its  cultivation  <" 
date  from  more  than  two  or  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era." 
It  is  now  highly  improved,  princi- 
pally In  the  one  direction  of  large 
and  succulent  roots,  and  is  much 
esteemed  in  all  clvllixed  countries. 
Nee  Ilrta. 

Young  Beets  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  early  crops  in  truck- 
gardening.  Many  acres  of  them  are 
grown  near  all  the  city  markets,  and 
as  they  bear  transportation  well,  they 
are  often  grown  at  comparatively 
remote  places.  Large  quantities  are 
shipped  early  from  Norfolk,  Ya.,  and 
from  other  southern  points  to  north- 
ern markets.  Like  all  root  crops,  the 
Beet  needs  a  loose,  light,  fresh, 
clean,  rich  soil,  which  must  be  In  the  best  condition 
of  tillage.  No  fermenting  manure  should  be  used,  but 
instead  fully  rotted  barn  manure,  with  some  good  pot- 
ash fertilixer.  The  seed  for  the  first  crop  is  sown 
early  lu  spring,  as  soon  as  the  soil  can  be  well 
worked.  Where  intensive  gardening  is  practiced,  the 
drills  maybe  as  close  as  1  ft.  apart,  in  which  case  the 
young  Be'ets  are  thinned  to  6  in.  apart  in  the  row.  But 
in  ordinary  gardening,  it  will  lie  found  most  convenient 
to  run  the'rows  2-3  ft.  apart,  allowing  cultivation  with 
the  horse.  The  plants  In  such  rows  can  be  left  4  in. 
apart  at  thinning  time.  The  thinning  is  done  when 
the  young  plants  are  large  enough  to  be  pulled  for 
"greens,"  for  which  purpose  they  find  a  ready  market. 
Beets  are  also  grown  in  quantities  as  a  fall  crop,  and 
are  stored  for  winter  use.  When  this  is  to  be  done,  the 
seed  is  sown  in  June,  and  the  plantation  is  managed  in 
all  respects  like  the  spring  sowing.  Beets  are  some- 
times forced  in  greenhouses,  but  as  they  are  hardly 
profitable,  they  are  grown  onlv  in  vacant  spaces  or  after 
other  crops  are  out.  When  tlie  voung  roots  are  ready 
for  the  early  market,  they  are  pulfed  and  tied  in  bunches 
of  five  or  six.  The  fall  crop  is  pulled  soon  after  the  first 
frost,  the  tops  are  removed,  and  the  roots  stored  in  pits 
or  root  cellars. 

The  most  popular  varietal  types  of  the  garden  Beet  are 
the  following:  Jittttanot  Fig.  201 1 .  —  Flesh  white  and  light 
red  mixed  ;  an  old-time  earlv  variety,  now  less  grown 
than  formerly.  Early  Blood  Turnip.—  Rich,  deep  blood- 
red,  finttem-d  turnip-shape  ;  an  old  and  well-known 
sort.  Kdmand .—  Moderate  size  ;  handsome,  rounded, 
smooth,  deep  red  ;  good  grain  and  flavor ;  not  quite 
first  early.  AWi>»<.  — t'nifornily  globular,  bright  red; 
fine-grained  and  sweet  ;  one  of  the  best  quick-L 
early  Beets.  Eijyptian  Turnip.—  Tops  quite 
root's  fair  sixe,  rich,  deep  red  ;  a  standard  early  variety. 

For  field  culture  of  culinary  Beets,  the  long-rooted 
varieties  are  chiefly  used.  These  are  sown  in  the  field 
as  soon  as  the  weather  Is  settled,  in  rows  far  enough 
apart  to  allow  of  tillage  by  horse.  Most  of  them  require 
the  entire  season  in  which  to  mature.  They  an-  grown 
mostly  for  storing  for  winter  use.  They  were  once 
grown  for  stock,  but  the  Mangel-wurxels 
greater  yields.  The  various  types  of  Long 
(Fig.  2H2I  are  chiefly  used  for  field  culture. 

Favorite  varieties  of  Mangel-wurxels  are  Golden 
Tankard,  Golden  Yellow  Mammoth.  Mammoth  Long  Red. 
Several  sorts  of  Sugar  Beets,  mostly  imported  from  Ger- 
many, are  Wing  grown  In  divers  places  in  America.  Of 
Chard,  there  are  no  selected  varieties  offered  in  America. 

The  varieties  of  Beta  vnlanri*  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  five  sections,  though  the  distinctions  are 
somewhat  arbitrary  and  of  no  fundamental  Importance. 
These  sections  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Garden  Beets.  Varieties  with  comparatively  small 
tops  :  roots  of  medium  sixe,  smooth,  regular  and  fine- 
grained :  mostly  red.  but  sometimes  whitish  or  yel- 
lowish. 

2.  MsNOKL-wruzELS.  or  Manoei.s.  Large,  coarse- 
growing  varieties,  with  large  tops  and  often  very  large 
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root*,  the  latter  frequently  rising  some  distance  out  of 
the  ground  :  rather  coarse-grained.  Extensively  grown 
for  stock-feeding. 

3.  Sl'OAb  Bests.  Sometimes  said  to  belong  to  another 
species,  but  doubtless  to  bo  classified  here.  Bather 
amall-growing  varieties,  with  medium  tops  :  roots 
small  to  medium,  usually  fusiform,  smooth,  nearly 
always  yellowish  or  whitish. 

4.  Chard,  or  Swiss  Chakd.  Varieties  with  compara- 
tively large  tops,  broad  leaf-blades  and  very  large,  suc- 
culent leaf-stems,  which  are  cooked  and  eaten  somewhat 
like  asparagus.  The  thrifty,  tender  young  it  s.  make  a 
Tery  excellent  pot-herb.  Chard  has  sometimes  been  re- 
ferred to  a  separate  species,  Beta  Ciela,  but  should  be 
included  with  B.  vulgaris.  See  Chard. 

6.  Foliage  Beets.  A  race  which  has  been  developed 
to  produce  luxuriant  foliage  of  many  colors  and  varied 
markings.  Of  such  varieties  are  the  Brazilian,  Chilian, 
Victoria,  and  Dracaena- leaved.  The  ribs  of  the  Ivs.  are 
usually  beautifully  colored.  Where  the  leaf-blight  fungus 
is  not  serious,  these  foliage  Beets  make  excellent  bor- 
ders where  strong  and  heavy  effects  are  desired,  and 
they  are  excellent  for  bedding.  Raised  from  seeds,  as 
other  Beets  are  ;  roots  may  be  kept  over  winter. 

The  Beet  is  not  often  damaged  by  Insects.  It  Is 
sometimes  attacked  by  rust,  rot,  spot-diseases,  and 


scab,  of  which  the  last  is  the  worst.  The  scab  is  the 
same  disease  which  attacks  the  potato,  nud  one  of  tho 
chief  precautions  is,  then-fore,  to  avoid  following  pota- 
toes with  Beets.  For  the  most  part,  clean  culture  and 
proper  rotations  will  forestall  serious  injury  from  plant 
disease*.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture  may  be  ex- 
pected to  prevent  the  leaf  diseases.  ,,  ,  _ 
v  v  F.  A.  Wacor. 

BEGONIA  (named  after  M.  Begon).  Begoniaceat. 
Elephant's  Ear.  Beetsteak  Geranium.  A  lance  ge- 
nus of  very  popular  and  useful  plants  for  the  house, 
conservatory  and  garden.  Succulent  herbs  or  under- 
ahrutts,  having  the  stem  In  some  eases  reduced  to  a  thick 
rhizome,  in  others  to  s>  distinct  small  tuber,  while  a  few 
others  possess  a  semi-tuber,  in  which  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  closely  set  scales  or  suppressed  Ivs.,  resembling 
bulbs  :  Ivs.  variable,  alternate,  more  or  less  uncqual- 
aided,  entire,  or  lobed,  or  toothed,  ovate-acuminate,  or- 
bicular or  peltate  :  fis.  usually  in  axillary  cymes,  mono?- 
cious,  large  ;  males  usually  with  4  petals,  females  with 
5  (rarely  2),  pink,  white,  rose,  scarlet,  yellow,  and  all 
shades  of  these,  being  represented  )  stamens  numerous  ; 
filaments  free  or  united  at  the  base  ;  styles  2  or  4.  free, 
sometimes  connate  ;  stigmas  branched  or  twisted  like  a 
corkscrew  :  fr.  usually  a  3-winged  capsule,  which  is 
often  colored  ;  ovary  Inferior ;  seeds  numerous,  very 
minute.  The  first  Begonia  was  introduced  into  England 
in  1777.  8ince  then,  out  of  the  350  species  known,  about 
ISO  have  proved  of  value  to  the  horticulturist.  Few 
other  plants  have  been  Improved  so  rapidly,  there  being 
thousands  of  varieties  now  in  cult.,  displaying  the  most 
gorgeous  colors  in  their  fls.  and  beauty  and  coldViog 


in  their  Ivs.  Their  geographical  distribution  Is  very  dis- 
junctive and  localized.  They  are  indigenous  to  Mex., 
Cent,  and  S.  Amer.,  Asia,  and  S.  Afr.  They  seem  to 
have  no  genetic  relationship  with  other  plants  now 
living.  For  literature,  see  Dryander,  The  Genus  Be- 
gonia, Trans,  of  the  Linn.  Soc.,  Vol.  1,  17*9 ;  Klotzsch, 
Begonfaeeen-Gattungcn  und  Arten,  12  plates,  1B55  ;  De- 
Candolle's  Prodromus,  15,  1864;  Kavenscroft.  B.C.,  Be- 
gonia Culture  for  Amateurs,  1894  ;  Wynne,  Tuberous 
Begonias. 

The  Begonias  now  In  cult,  msy  bo  roughly  divided 
Into  fuur  sections  or  groups  : 

I.    FlBROUfl-BOOTED,  OB  WlNTER-rLOWERINO. 

Nos.  1-71. 

II.    SeSII-TUBEBOCB,  OB  SOOOTRANA. 

Nos.  72-76. 

III.  Tuberous,  ob  ScMMBB-rLowEaisti. 

Nos.  77-99. 

IV.  Rex,  or  Ornamental-leaved. 

Nos.  10O-1OX 

In  the  following  account,  the  dates  refer  to  intro- 
duction Into  cultivation,  not  into  American  trade.  They 
are  European  dates.  P.  B-  Kexxedt. 

There  are  four  sections  of  the  Begonia  family,  and  as 
each  requires  somewhat  different  directions  for  their 
cultivation,  it  is  desirable  to  treat  them  separately.  The 
first  section,  the  Fibrous-rooted,  comprises  such  varie- 
ties as  B.  nitida,  temperflortn*,  var.  gigantta  rosea, 
albopicta,  Haagtana,  and  Buchartrti.  Cuttings  taken, 
from  clean,  healthy  stems  will  strike  readily  In  an  ordi- 
nary propagating  box  or  bench,  and  if  potted-on.  as 
they  require  root-room,  will  make  fine  plants  for  late 
winter-  and  spring  flowering.  As  soon  as  one  neglects 
good  treatment,  especially  In  regard  to  light,  fresh  air 
and  fresh  soil,  the  red  spider,  a  physiotogiral  disease 
appearing  liko  rust,  and  the  dreaded  nematodes,  will 
soon  attack  them  and  give  them  a  sickly  and  stunted 
appearance.  They  require  a  temperature  of  from  55-60° 
at  night  and  65-70=  in  the  day  time.  The  plants  should 
be  kept  close  to  the  glass  during  the  early  stages  of 

their  growth,  on  i  rant  of  the  tendency  of  many  of  the 

varieties  to  send  out  rather  long  shoots.  A  compost  of 
3  psrts  good  lonii],  1  part  welt-rotted  manure,  and  1 
part  sand,  will  be  found  very  suitable  for  their  growth. 
While  Begonias  in  general  are  injured  by  too  strong 
sunshine  during  summer,  they  are  benefited  by  all  the 
sunshine  they  can  get  during  the  winter  and  early  spring 
months.  Strong  sunshine,  however,  pouring  through 
Imperfect  glass  upon  wet  foliage,  is  apt  to  blister  the 
leaves  of  any  Begonia.  Such  varieties  as  B.  Brrgti  and 
Weltottientii,  which  produce  at  their  base  a  thickened, 
fleshy  stem  like  a  potato,  may  be  propagated  either  by 
division  or  by  cuttings.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  be- 
longing to  this  section  can  be  grown  by  amateurs,  and 
make  excellent  house  plants,  especially  B.  ntanirata. 
rubra,  xpmtlala,  argyrostigma,  var.  pieta,  ririnitolia. 
heracleitolia. 

The  second  section,  the  Semi-tuberous,  comprises 
such  Begonias  as  It.  Soeotratta  and  Gloire  de  Sceaux. 
They  require  greater  care,  and  should  be  grown  in  a  soil 
with  considerably  more  leaf-mold  and  a  temperature  of 
65-70°  in  the  da'vtime  and  60°  at  night.  Of  Gloire  de 
Sceaux  and  other  hybrids,  plants  2  years  old  will  be 
found  best  for  decorative  purposes. 

The  third  section,  the  Tuberous  Begonias,  are  grown 
in  pots,  boxes  or  baskets,  under  glass,  or  as  bedding 
nlatits  in  a  shaded  border.  If  the  plants  are  intended 
for  pot  culture  in  the  greenhouse,  it  is  best  to  use  the 
tubers.  For  early  flowering,  start  the  tuliers  In  February 
or  March,  either  in  small  pots  or  shallow  boxes.  The  soil 
may  be  composed  of  loam,  sharp  sand  and  leaf -mold,  and 
the  temperature  about  ti0°-6.',°.  When  the  plants  are 
ready  for  re  pot  ting,  well -rotted  manure  may  be  added,  snd 
when  the  roots  have  taken  a  fresh  hold  a  cooler  tempera- 
ture may  be  maintained.  For  bedding  purposes,  seed- 
ling plants,  as  well  as  tubers. may  be  used,  providing  they 
are  of  a  first-class  strain.  Tubers  are  preferred  if  early- 
flowering  plants  are  desired.  They  bloom  more  abun- 
dantly in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  as  they  have  the 
strength  of  the  already  formed  tubers.  Plant  in  the  nild- 
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die  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  according  to  locality, 
from  3H-  or  4-inch  pots.  Although  they  grow  fairly  well 
under  trees,  the  north  side  of  a  building  is  to  be  preferred ; 
but  they  must  not  be  crowded.  Plenty  of  light,  with  mois- 
ture  at  the  roots,  ami  a  mulching  with  half-rt" 


103.  Young  plant*  starting  from  the  ; 

Begonia  leal. 

In  hot  weather,  will  greatly  benefit  the  plant*.  Water, 
when  necessary,  under  the  leave*.   See  Bedding. 

The  tubers  should  be  lifted  after  the  first  light  frost, 
and  stored.  Seed*  *own  In  March  will  produce  flower- 
ing plants  by  July  or  August,  but  2-year-old  tubers 
are  more  satisfactory  for  continual  blooming.  The  seed 
may  tie  sown  in  any  shallow  box  or  seed-pan,  which 
should  first  be  filled  with  material  which  will  give  plenty 
of  drainage,  over  which  place  some  finely  sifted  soil  to 
receive  the  seed.  Scatter  the  seed  thinly.  Sufficient 
covering  will  be  given  hy  simply  pressing  the  soil  down 
level.  Keep  in  darkness  by  covering  with  glass  or  paper 
for  a  few  days,  in  a  temp,  of  not  less  than  70°.  As  soon 
as  the  seedlings  appear  the  covering  must  be  removed, 
and  when  the  little  plants  attain  roots  about  Kin.  long 
they  may  be  pricked  into  nicely  prepared  soil.  In  roost 
places  in  this  country,  Tuberous  Begonias  do  not  tbrlve 
out-of-doors,  but  In  some  places  and  with  careful  treat- 
ment they  do  well.  They  are  very  satisfactory  for 
blooming  In  a  well-shaded  greenhou»e  In  the  summer. 

The  fourth  section,  tho  Rex  Begonias,  are  grown  en- 
tirely for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage.  They  may  be 
prop,  by  means  of  cither  shoot-  or  leaf  cuttings,  the 
latter  being  the  better  when  plants  have  to  be  mined  In 

quantity.     I, urge  and 
_f,  well-matured,  but  still 

A'i^T  ~V  healthy  and  vigorous, 

jKf'  S  'V   \  g  leaves  may  have  the 

A/  1  ;  >v  ■ <*-$3*V.-.  principal  nerves  cut  on 
!*a,  the  under  side.  The 
leaf  is  then  pegged  or 
weighted  down  on  the 
surface  of  a  well- 
drained  propagating 
bed.  If  carefully 
shaded,  roots  will  be 
formed  at  every  cut,  a 
tiny  leaf  will  follow 
I  Fig.  20:)|,and  the  lit- 
tle plants  may  be  in- 
serted singly  in  small 
pots.  Another  method 
is  to  cut  the  large 
leaves  into  triangular 
parts,  with  a  bit  of  the 
main  petiole  at  the  tip 
of  each,  and  Insert  tho 
pieces  about  1  in.,  with 
the  lower  or  thickest 
end  of  the  rib  down- 
ward (Fig.  204|.  Still 
another  method  Is  to 
cut  the  leaf  in  two, 
across  the  veins  (Fig. 
205),  and  stand  It  edgewise  in  the  propagating  bed.  The 
young  plants  may  be  potted-up  into  small  pots,  uslnir  a 
light,  porous,  sifted  soil.  Keep  shaded  In  a  low  hou»n 
with  a  moist  atmosphere.    The  soil  may  be  gradually 


.  Plant  arising  from  the  base 
(or  tip)  ol  a 
cutting. 
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made  coarser  with  each  potting  until,  in  the  final  shift, 
an  unsifted  compost  of  2  parts  loam,  1  part  leaf -mold,  1 
part  well-rotted  manure,  and  1  part  sand,  Is  used,  add- 
ing a  sprinkling  of  lime.  While  watering,  avoid  wetting 
the  leaves  aa  much  a*  possible,  and  keep  large,  well  de- 
veloped plants  in  a  shaded  house,  with  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation day  and  night  during  the  summer. 

Robert  Shore. 

The  Begonia  is  exacting  in  Its  requirements  ;  yet  these 
requirements  are  simple.  It  responds  readily  to  intelli- 
gent culture  ;  most  of  the  varieties  are  extremely  rapid 
In  growth,  and  a  year's  time  will  produce  an  excellent 
specimen  from  a  rooted  cutting.  For  horticultural  pur- 
poses, Begonia*  are  usually  divided  into  three  general 
classes  :  the  Tuberous-rooted,  Rex.  and  Shrubby  or 
Flowering  sections.  Tuberous-rootod  Begonias  attained 
a  short-lived  popularity  in  this  country  some  12  or  15 
years  ago,  when  they  were  imported  in  large  quantities 
from  France  and  England  and  used  as  bedding  plants. 
It  was  hoped  that  they  might  share  patronage  with  the 
Geranium,  but  our  burning  summers  and  long-continued 
droughts  wrought  such  havoc  with  them  that  they 
speedily  fell  into  disfavor,  and  very  few  grower*  now 
handle  them.  This  Is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  they  are 
gorgeous  flowers,  and  careful  selection  has  produced 
blooms  of  enormous  size  and  wonderful  form,  in  the 
most  vivid  shades  of  red,  white,  yellow  and  pink. 

The  Rex  division  has  been  a  great  favorite  for  many 
years.  In  no  other  class  of  plants  are  the  rich  metallic 
shades  of  various  colors  found  »o  satisfactorily  blended 


as  here,  while  the  form  and  size  of  the  lvs.  are  of  the 
greatest  variety  ;  those  of  the  old  Rex  and  of  Mr*.  Bon- 
ner are  frequently  a  foot  and  more  in  length,  while  little 
Marquis  Ivralta  make*  a  compact  mass  of  tiny  zoned 
foliajfe  averaging  only  2  or  3  in.  long.  To  the  ltex  va- 
rieties showing  bright  green,  pure  silver,  bronze,  and 
velvety  green,  have  been  added  Lucy  Clossi.n  and  Louise 
Closson,  both  showing  bands  of  bright.  r»*y  plum  color, 
and  Mme.  Gaehe,  with  its  zone  of  light,  dull  red.  A 
class  of  Hybrid  Rex  contains  some  of  the  most  useful 
and  beautiful  of  ornamental  plants.  They  are  nearly  all 
crosses  between  Lesoudil  and  Diadenia.  These  all 
show  the  Rex  texture  and  general  habit,  while  the  lvs. 
are  deeply  notched  and  zoned  ;  they  are  more  substan- 
tial than  the  average  Bex,  and  they  make  symmetrical 
specimens  with  less  trouble.  Some  of  the  principal 
American  varieties  of  this  section  are  Anna  Doner, 
Elsie  Coles,  Bertha  McGregor,  Flora  Hilt.  Mrs.  Shep- 
herd, and  Richmond  Beauty.  Rex  Begonia  culture  Is 
simple.  Soil  should  be  a  mixture  of  loam,  woods  earth, 
sharp  sand,  and  well-rotted  cow-manure.  It  mu»t  be 
light  and  porous.  Temperature  required  is  a  warm 
greenhouse  for  growing;  but  grown  specimens  can  be 
hardened  to  a  much  lower  temperature.  They  enjoy  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  must  be  shaded  from  hot  sun- 
shine. They  have  few  Insect  enemies.  Of  later  years 
they  have  been  subject  to  tne  attack  of  a  very  destruc- 
tive fungous-like  disease,  but  careful  attention  to  han- 
dling and  propagation  will  keep  it  in  check.  The  propaga- 
tion of  Rex  Begonias  is  very  simple,  a  leaf,  or  portion 
of  leaf  with  a  strong  midrib,  rooting  very  readily  in  tho 


propagating  bench  with  bottom  heat. 

The  Shrubby  or  Flowering  Begonias  comprise  a  num- 
ber of  ornamental  sorts  with  inconspicuous  flowers,  and 
also  varieties  that  are  huge  bouquets  of  bloom.  Among 
tho  former  are  Albo-picta,  Diudcma,  Nigricans,  Mme. 
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Llonnet  and  Metallira,  all  forming  beautiful  specimen* 
of  foliage.  Of  th«>  flowering  sorts,  two  of  the  most 
widely  cultivated  are  the  old  favorite*.  Rubra  and  Wel- 
toniensis.  Vernon  and  Erfordii  are  veritable  weed*  for 
growth,  and  are  covered  with  bloom.  Paul  Bruant  is 
one  of  the  freest  bloomer*  of  the  group,  the  plant  being 
covered  with  Hit.,  while  the  lvs.  are  large,  dark,  pointed 
and  Hhining.  Gloire  de  Lorraine  U  the  niost  wonderful 
of  recent  Begonias,  a  well  grown  plant  being  a  sight 
never  to  be  forgotten.  The  fls.  are  large,  bright  pink, 
and  borne  in  wonderful  profusion.  It  is  semi-tuberous 
in  character,  and  require*  a  season  of  rest  each  year. 
The  Semperflorens  gigantea  class  is  a  very  useful  one, 
and  many  improved  varieties  now  add  value  to  it. 
Among  them  arc  La  France,  Elegantissima  alba,  (ioliath, 
Mastodonte  and  Obcltsque.  The  Shrubby  section  thrives 
in  much  the  same  s»il  as  Hex,  or  a  trifle  heavier,  re- 
quiring less  heat  and  moisture.  Cuttings  can  be  struck 
as  easily  as  those  of  the  geranium.  0.  II ILL. 

Index  to  the  Begonias  here  described  :  Abel  Carriere, 
No.  104  ;  Abundance.  39  ;  A.  Dalliere.  105;  Admiration, 
99  aa ;  Adonis.74;  Adrienne Schmidt,  100;  alba flmbriata, 
99aa;  Albatross,  20  ;  albo-coccinea,  19;  albo-picta,  15  ; 
Alice  Manning,  99aa  ;  atlneitlora,  99  a  a  ;  Amelia,  40  ; 
angularis,  41  ;  argenteo-guttata,  38;  argyrostigma,  28  ; 
Aacotiensis,  42  ;  atropurpurea  compacta,  20  ;  Autumn 
Rose,  76  ;  aueulxtMin,  12  ;  Baron  A.  Vriere,  104  ;  Bau- 
mannii,  86  ;  Bertha  de  Chateaurocher,  43  ;  Bertha  Mac- 
Gregor.  108  ;  Bexley  White,  99aa  ;  bicolor,  87  ;  Bijou, 
76;  Bijou  deUand,  44  ;  Blsmarcki.  45;  Bolivitnsis,  81; 
Brunnti,  47,  sub  3  ;  Oaftra, 2i  Canned'*  Gem,  99aa  ; 
carollnia»folia,  46  ;  Carriere,  47;  Charles  Baltet,  99aa  ; 
Chelsoni,  83;  cinnabarina,  89;  Clarkel,  84;  Clementina), 
105;  eocclnea,  29;  Cvmte  de  Limminghe,  18;  eorallina, 
29  ;  Corbeille  de  Feu,  48  ;  coronata,  2C  ;  Count  Erdody, 
108;  Countess  Louise  Broody,  107;  Countossof  Craven, 
99a a  :  Credneri,  sub  3  ;  Crimson  Gem,  20  ;  crinita,  90  ; 
cvclophylla,  91  ;  danlalea,  32;  Dandy,  99aa;  Davlsll, 
77;  Dewdrop,  47;  Diadem,  20;  diadema,  49  ;  digitata, 
SO  ;  Digweltiana,  66  ;  discolor,  85  ;  dirertifoltn,  87; 
Domini,  107  ;  Dr.  Mssters,  99aa  ;  Dr.  Nachtigal,  23  ; 
Dregei,  24  ;  Ducbartrei,  2  ;  Duchesse  do  Brabant,  108  ; 
Duchess  of  Edinburgh.  20;  Duchess  of  York ,20;  Duchess 
of  Le. inter,  99  a  a  ;  Duke  of  York,  99aa;  Duke  Zeppelin, 
99aa  ;  D.  Wettsteln,  105  ;  ecbinosepaln,  51  :  Edward  B. 
Kennedy,  104  ;  Ed.  Fynaert,  104  ;  elegantissima,  20  ; 
elliptira,  16  ;  Erdody,  107,  108  ;  Erfordii,  52  ;  Evansi- 
ana,  8-1  ;  Fairy  Queen,  20;  Feast i i,  53;  Flamingo,  99aa; 
F.  E.  Lain g.  99a  ;  foliosa,  14;  Froebeli,  78  ;  Froebeli 
vernal: »,  78  ;  furhsioiies,  13  ;  geranifolla,  92  ;  gera- 
nio.dcs,  80  ;  Gllsoni.  M  ;  glaucopliylla,  18  ;  liloire  de 
Lorraine,  75;  Uloire  do  Scenux,  70;  Glory  of  Stanstead, 
99aa  ;  Goegoensis,  30  ;  (ioliath,  20  :  gracilis,  87  ;  gra- 
cilis, var.  Martians.  87  ;  (Jrahamiana,  19;  </rtiHdi7/ora, 
91  ;  grandis,  85,  107  ;  Griflithi,  100;  gunnern-folia,  9; 
Haageana,  3;  IJ<t<*ktirli,  5  ;  Heela,  99aa  ;  Henri  Dor- 
neck.  1U5:  Henri  Vilmorin.  104;  Henshaw  Russell,  99aa; 
heracleifolia,  33  ;  hrrnandiafolia,  C3  ;  hybrida  multi- 
flora.  55  ;  hydroeotylifolia,  8  ;  Illustration,  20  ;  imperi- 
alist; imperialis,  var.  smaragdiua,  4  ;  incarnata,  12; 
Ingrami.  56;  inii.jni*.  12  ;  John  Heal.  74  ;  Julia,  74; 
Knowlslevana,  57  :  Kunthiana,  58  ;  laciniata.  101  ;  Lady 
Balfour  of  Burleigh,  99a a;  Lady  Grlnthorpe,  99aa  ;  La 
France.  20  ;  leopard  n  :  Leopoldi,  107;  Lesoudii. 
105;  Llnee,  105;  Lothair,  99aa;  Louise  Closson,  108  ; 
Louise  Chretien,  108  ;  Lubbersi.  59;  I.ucaniip,  60;  Lucy 
Closson,  108;  lucida,  16;  Lyncheana,  61;  maculata, 
28  :  maculata,  var.  cnralliua,  29  ;  Mad.  d'Lamagnv,  105; 
Mndaraede  Lesscps,  62  ;  Mad.  Trevve,  104;  Mad.  Funck, 
101 ;  Mad.  F.  Alegatif-re,  104  ;  Mad.  Georges  Bruant, 
105  ;  Mad.  Chas.  Weber,  104  ;  Mad.  G.  Van  Meerbeeke, 
104  ;  Mad.  Jos.  Meens,  104  ;  Mad.  Luiiet,  104  ;  Mad. 
Isabella  Bellon,  105  ;  Mad.  D.  Wettsteln,  105 ;  Mad. 
Wagnet,  107  ;  manlcata,  17;  manicata,  var.  aureo-macu- 
lata,  17  ;  Margaritas,  6  ;  Marquis  de  Peralta,  108;  Mur- 
tittna,  12;  Mastodon,  20;  Margarita,  99aa :  Matilda,  108; 
M.  Crousse,  105;  metallica,  10;  minor,  23;  Miranda, 
107  ;  Miss  Edith  Wvnne.  99aa  ;  Miss  Falconer.  99aa  ; 
Mi«s  A.  do  Roth-child,  99aa  ;  Moonlight,  99a a  !  Mrs. 
Brassey.  99aa  ;  Mrs.  J.  Thorpe,  99aa  ;  Mrs.  Regnart, 
99a a  :  Natalensfs,  93  ;  nelurobiifolia.  63  ;  nigricans. r»B; 
nitid»,23;  nltida,  var.  odorata  alba,  23  ;  Obclisque,  20; 
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obliqua .  23  ;  Oetavio,  99  a  a  ;  octopotala,  94  ;  Olbla,  36  ; 
Otto  Forater,  107;  Packe,99AA  ;  palmata,  50  ;  Papillon, 
105  ;  parvitolia,  24  ;  Paul  Bruant,  64  ;  Pearcei,  88  ;  pel- 
Uta,  5  ;  phyllomanlaca,  22  ;  Picoteo,  99aa  ;  picta,  100  ; 
Pictavensls,  sub  3;  platanifolia.  9;  polypetala,  95;  Pres. 
Belle,  104  ;  Pres.  Carnot,  Go  ;  Pres.  de  Botireullles,  68  ; 
Pres.  de  la  Devansaye,  104  ;  Prince  Troubetxkol,  107 ; 
Princess  Mav,  99a  \  ;  Quoen  of  Whites,  99 AA  ;  Reading 
Snowtlake,  20;  Rex.  103;  Rex  x diadema  hybrids,  103; 
Rexxdiscolor  hybrids,  103  ;  ricinifolia,  11  ;  Jtoeilii, 61  ; 
rosmdora,  79;  Rosy  Morn,  99 aa  ;  rubella,  34;  rubra,  29; 
rubrlcaulls.  96  ;  Sandersonl,  66  ;  sanguinea.  31  ;  Saull, 
53a;  scandens,  16;  Scarlet  Gem,  99aa  ;  sceptra.  49; 
Scharffi,  3  ;  Scharfflana,  1 :  Srhmidti,  7  ;  Schmidtiana, 
7  ;  Sedeni,  97  ;  Srlloirii,  20  ;  semperflorens,  20  ;  sem- 
perflorens  gigantea  rosea,  21;  Sieberiana,  21 ;  Sir  Jo- 
seph Hooker,  104  ;  Soeotmna,  72 ;  Souv.  de  Mad. 
la  Baronne  de  Bleicbriider,  104  ;  Sovereign,  99AA  ;  spe- 
ciosa,  23;  sperulata,  35;  Stanstend  Surprise,  99a a  ; 
atigmosa,  67  ;  strigillosa,  32  ;  subpeltata  nigricaus,  68  ; 
Sunderbruchl,69;  Sutherlnndl, 98;  tenera.9;t;  Teuscherl, 
37;  Theodore  Schmidt,  105;  Thurstoni,  70;  Thwaitesii, 
99  ;  Torre y  Laing,  99aa  ;  Triomphe,  99aa  ;  Triomphe 
do  I*emotne,  73  ;  Triomphe  de  Nancy,  73  ;  Veitehl,  82  ; 
Vernon,  20;  t'erschnffelti.'il;  Verschaffeltiana,  27;  Ve- 
suvius, 99aa  ;  f\'d*hiHgtoniiina,  9  ;  Weltoniensis,  25; 
Wettsteinii,  71 ;  Wilhelm  Pntier,  105  ;  Winter  Gem,  74; 
xanthlna,  102  ;  xebrina.  41. 

L    FlBBOI.'8-BOOTKD  OK  WlNTSB-fLOWERINO. 

A.  Lvs.  hairy,  velvety,  or  downy  on  the  upper  surface. 

B.  Shape  of  lvs.  obliquely  otale-aeuminatt,  orbicular- 

acuminate,  or  peltate. 

c.  Site  of  Irs.  large,  more  than  I  in.  wide. 
o.  fls.  with  red  hairs  on  undtr  surface  of  petals,  large. 

1.  ScharRiana,  Regel.  Fig.  206.  A  robust  herbaceous 
perennial,  IS  ft.  high  :  lvs.  large,  thick,  fleshy,  hairy, 
olive-green  above,  crimson  below  :  stipules  very  large 
and  prominent :  lis.  waxy  white.  Brat.  — This  Begonia 
requires  warmth  and  care  to  succeed  well.  When  well- 
grown,  it  is  an  excellent  bracket  plant. 


2.  Duchartrel,  Hort.,  hybrid  ili.cchinosfpaln*  Scharf- 
fidna):  st.  2-3  ft.  high,  branched  profusely,  hairy,  pur- 
ple: lvs.  ovate-lanceolate  acuminate,  green  above,  hairy, 
red  below:  lis.  large,  waxy  white,  a  few  red  hairs  on  the 
under  surface  of  petals.—  Int.  by  Bruant  in  1892. 

3.  Haageana,  Watson  (It.  Srk.irfti,  Hook.).  Fig.  207. 
Tall-shrubby,  whole  plant  hairy  :  lvs.  ovate-cordate, 
acuminate,  wavv,  red  nerved  above:  lis.  rose-pink,  with 
a  cyme  8-12  in.  in  diam.,  males  with  2  round  and  2  nar- 
row petals,  females  with  a  equal  petals.  Braxil.  G.C. 
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III.  16:6.13  (1894).  B.M.  7028.  as  B.  Sckarfii.-On*  of 
the  most  beautiful  plant*  of  tbe  geuus.  Has  been  dis- 
tributed as  B.  Sekarffiana  by  mistake. 

B.  Cridneri,  Hort.  iB.  Sckartl,ana  x  metdlliea).  Int. 
by  Haage  &  Schmidt.  1890.  There  is  another  plant  named 
B.  Credneri,  which  was  raised  by  Lemoint  in  lt»91  from 
the  same  parents.  Bruant  also  ti»>  <1  these  two  parents 
In  1891,  and  called  bis  plant  //  Pictanensis.  All  three 
plants  are  identical,  and  ran  only  be  distinguished  from 
B.  Haageana  by  their  smaller  flowers  and  the  peduncles 
standing  erect  ami  not  gracefully  bending  over,  as  In 
Hasgeana.  There  is  another  plant  spelled  B.  Pictavtnsis, 
raised  by  Bruant  in  1881.  a  cross  of  B.  Sckmidtiixsem- 
perflortns.  It  has  also  been  called  B.  Bruanti.  (See 
R.H.  1882,  p.  377;  1883.  pp.  8,  52.) 

pn.  Ft*,  irkitt  or  greenisk  tekite,  *matl. 

4.  imperial!*.  Lem.  St.  short,  herbaceous,  preen :  Irs. 
4-*i  in.  wide,  very  hairy,  brownish  green,  with  irregular 
bands  of  bright  gnou  along  the  nerves  :  fls.  insignifl- 
I.H.  8:  " 


renifonn,  lobed,  hispid  on  both  sides,  dark  green,  lobes 
acute,  toothed,  ciliated  :  fis.  in  axillary  dichotomous 
cymes,  large,  white,  tinted  rose.  Braa.    B.M.  3391.  —B. 


cant,  white.  I 


:274.  Var 


Hort..  baa 


brown  In.  with  green  blotches.  Var.  smarag-dtaa,  Hort., 
has  wholly  bright  green  Ivs.  I.H.  7:  262. 

6.  peltata,  Hassk.  (B.  Udsskarli,  Zoll.).  St.  per- 
ennial :  Ivs.  peltate,  ovate  acuminate,  thick  and  succu- 
lent, covered  with  a  whitish  tonientuni. 6-9  In.  long:  fls. 
small,  white,  on  long  peduncles.  Bras.  — It  is  the  only 
Begonia  in  cult,  with  thick,  felted,  peltate,  silvery  lv». 

cc.  Silt  of  Ivs.  small,  Itss  than  t  in.  tvidt. 

6.  Margarita.  Hort.  I B.  metdllica  x  eckinostpala). 
Plant  1-2  ft.  high  :  sts.  purple,  hairy  :  Ivs.  ovate-acumi- 
nate, sinuously  dentate,  grreu  above,  red  beneath  :  fls. 
In  cymes,  large,  rose  colored  ;  sepals  with  long  hairs  at 
the  base.  — Int.  by  Bruant  in  18c4. 

1  (0.  NcAmfdri,  Hort.).  Dwarf, 
herbaceous,    1    ft.   or   less  In 

height  :  Ivs.  lobed.  toothed, 
hairv,  about  2  in.  long,  reddish 
»...,„■,,?:,  :  I!-,  white,  tinted  with 
rose.  Brat.  R.H.  IH*CJ,  pp. 56,57. 
Hn.  17,  pp.  L'os.JtiO.-A  very  «se- 
ful  plum  for  "tiiimiiT  bedding. 

8.  hydrocotylitftlia. 

Otto.  Ht.  succulent, 
creeping:  1  vs.  rut  undatr- 
cordate  :  petiole  abort  : 
whole  plant  bmry  :  pe- 
duncles 1  ft.  ht(,-l>. pilose; 
fls.  dlpetnlous.  rose-col- 
••red.  M-  x    H  M  3968, 


*B.    Shapt  of  leave*  incited,  or  parted. 

C.  fls.  white  or  ivhitish. 

9.  platanilolia.  r.rahaiu.  St.  5-6  ft.  high,  erect,  robust, 
smooth,  green,  joints  annulated  :  Ivs.  fc-lu  in.  in  diam., 


tot.  Begonia  fuchsioides  (X  X).   No.  13. 

gunncnr  folia,  I.ind.  (B.  Waskingtoniana,  Hort.),  once 
offered  by  Saul,  Is  very  similar  to  this,  but  its  Ivs.  are 
not  so  deeplv  lobed  and  tbe  fls.  are  very  Insignificant. 

I.H.  22:212. 

cc.  Fit.  pink. 

10.  metallic*.  O.  Smith.  Sts,  perennial,  succulent, 
hairy.  4  ft.  high,  branched  :  Ivs.  obliquely  cordate.  lobed 
and  serrated.  3-6  In.  long,  upper  surface  green,  shaded 
with  a  dark  metallic  color  :  lis.  blush-white,  under  side 
of  petals  clothed  with  red  bristly  hairs.  There  are  a 
number  of  varieties;  e.  var.  variegata.  var.  velttttna. 
vsr.cyprea.  but  they  do  not  differ  much  from  tbe  origi- 
nal. Bahia.  R.H.  1844  :  218.  O.C.  11.5:  397.-A  very 
attractive  plant,  both  in  foliage  and  flower. 

11.  ricinil61ia,  Hort.  ( /?.  heraclrifbtiaxpeponifdlia]. 
St.  a  short,  thick  rootstock  :  Ivs.  large,  broniy  green, 
lobed,  resembling  castor-oil  plant  :  fis,  numerous,  on 
long,  erect  peduncles,  rose  pink. 

AA.  Lrs.  glalirons,  or  only  a  feu-  scattered  kairt  on  the 
upper  surface  or  on  tke  margins. 
B.   Fnder  surface  of  li  s.  green. 

C.  Margins  entire  or  toothed. 
D.   ITid/*  of  lrs.  less  than  1  in. 
t.  Fls.  pink,  scarlet,  or  varmint. 

12.  Incarnata,  Lluk  &  Otto  ( H.  aucnba-fdlia.  Hort 
B.  Martiana .  Schlecht.  //.  insignis.  Grab. ).  St.  erect, 
herbaceous,  2-3  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  unequally  cordate,  lanceo- 
late, toothed  :  tis.  rose-colored,  abundant,  males  I  S  in. 
across,  with  2  ovate  and  2  narrow  petals  ; 


smaller,  with  5  equal  petals.  B.M.  2900,  as  B.  insignis. 
A. G.  16:97.  A. K.  12  :  724-5  ;  13:588.  R.H.  1870,  p.  266  : 
1875:  151.  Var.  gTandiflora.  Hort.,  is  a  new  and  mueh 
Improved  variety,  which  is  i 
decoration  In  winter. 
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13.  fnchjioldM.  Hook.  Fig.  206.  RooUtock  woody  : 
sts.  tall  ami  succulent :  Its.  ovate,  I  S  in.  long,  tinged 
with  red  when  young  :  flu.  drooping  like  a  fuchsia,  rich 


A  reeen  j  nc  B»  In       e  preooe  r 


19.  albo-cocctnea,  Hook.  [B.  Orahamiana,  Wight). 
Rootstock  creeping  :  lvs,  peltate,  ovate,  leathery,  6  In. 
long :  peduncles  1  ft.  long,  coral  red  ;  male  lit.  1  la. 
across,  with  4  petals  ;  female  fls.  also  of  4  petals,  white 
above,  coral-red  beneath.  Flowers  In  winter.  Bras. 
B.R.  32:39.  B.M.  4172. 

BE.  Sltut  erect. 

20.  Mmpernomu,  Link  &  Otto  (B.  SHlou-ii,  K.\). 
Fig.  209.  St.  herbaceous,  smooth,  green  or  reddish, 
6-18  in.  high  :  lvs.  ovate,  rotundate,  obtuse  at  the  base, 
toothed  and  dilate  along  the  margin,  pale  glossy  green, 
tinged  with  red  on  the  midrib  and  petiole  :  peduncles 
axillary,  few-flowered  :  fls.  white  or  rose-colored  ;  males 
with  4  petals,  females  with  5  petals  :  capsule  green, 
wings  tinged  with  red.  Bra*.  L.B.C.  15:1439.  R.H.  1897, 
p.46.  B.M.  2920.  — This  is  an  exceedingly  variable  species. 
An  endless  number  of  garden  forms  has  been  produced 
from  it.  Some  of  the  most  Important  are  as  follows : 
Var.  atropurpurea  compdcta,  Gt.  44,  p.  570  (  %'emon),  an 
excellent  header,  deep  red  ;  Fairy  Queen,  bright  rosy 
carmine,  bedding  ;  Duche**  ot  York,  crimson,  bedding  ; 
Crimson  Oem,  foliage  crimson-bronxe,  fls.  elegant  car- 
mine ;  Due  he**  ot  Edinburgh,  fls.  large,  white,  easily 
grown  from  seed  ;  Beading  Snowftake,  white  ;  Dia- 
dem, dark  rose;  IUuttration,  carmine;  Albalrott, 
eteganli**ima,  Mattodonte,  Goliath,  La  France,  Obelii- 
one,  etc. 

21.  Var.  gigantea  rosea  [B.  temperllbrenm  Lynch*- 
ina).  Very  distinct :  rootstock  woody  ;  sts.  succulent, 
about  3  ft.  high :  lvs.  on  short  petioles,  ovste  or  reniform, 
toothed  at  the  margins,  about  7  In.  across,  bright  green, 
with  a  red  spot  at  base  of  sinus  :  peduncles  axillary, 
stout,  4-8  In.  long,  bearing  large  panicles  of  large  rosy 
red  tls.,  of  which  the  males  have  2  ovate  petals,  the  fe- 
males 2-4  smaller  petals.  A. F.  13:586.  A. G.  16:41. -One 


New 


scarlet,  males  with  4  petals,  females  with  5  petals. 
Granada.   B.M.  4281.   Var.  minitta.  Linden  ( B. 
barina,  Hon.),  differs  only  in  having  " 
R.H.  1855:221.  K  S.  8:787. 

EE.  Fls.  u-h ite  or  tthitith,  tmall. 

14.  tollAss,  HBK.  Shrubby,  sts.  herbaceous,  slender 
branching:   lvs.  frond-like,   very  small,  3-lobed. 
glossy  green  :   fls.  white,  tinged  with  rose.  Blooms 
early  summer.  New  Granada.  —  An  elegant  basket 
and  ornamental  plant. 

15.  ilbo-plcta,  Hort.  Shrubby,  compact  growth- 
freely  branched  :  lvs.  elliptical,  lanceolate,  covered 
with  numerous  small  silvery  white  spots:  fls.  green- 
ish white,  males  with  2  broad  and  2  narrow  petals, 
females  of  5  subcqual  petals.  Hraz.— An  elegant 
foliage  plant.  Int.  by  Bull  In  1885. 

dd.  Width  of  Iv*.  more  than  1  in. 

e.  Stem  rhitomatout,  creeping,  or  climbing. 

16.  scandens,  Swartx  ( B.  lucida, Otto  &  Dletr.  B. 
elllptiea,  Kunthl.  Sts.  climbing  or  trailing,  clinging 
by  means  of  short  atrial  roots:  lvs.  ovate,  acuminate, 
lobed.  glossy  green,  4  in.  long:  fls.  small,  white,  hang- 
ing in  ball-like  clusters.  W.  I  ml.  R.  H.  1879,  p.  300. 
—An  excellent  basket  or  climbing  plant. 

17.  manicata,  Brongn.  A  short -stemmed,  succulent 
plant :  lvs.  ovate,  obliquely  cordate,  thick,  fleshy,  smooth, 
shiny  green,  6-8  in.  long  :  petioles  covered  with  fleshy, 
scale-like  hairs:  peduncles  a  foot  or  more  long,  bearing 
loose  panicles  of  pink  dipetalous  fls.  Mex.  Var.  aureo- 
maculata.  Hort.,  has  large  blotches  of  yellowish  whit.- 
on  the  lvs.  K.E.8:1159.  F.R. 2:435. 

18.  glaucophf  lia,  Hook.  IB.  glaucophylla  »pl/ndti, 
Hort.  B.  glaucophylla  tedndens,  Hort.  B.  Comte 
Limminghe,  Hort. ).  Probably  a  hybrid,  but  parents  net 
known.  Sts.  long,  drooping  or  creeping:  lvs.  ovate, 
wavy,  3  in.  long,  glaucous-green,  reddish  and  variegated 
in  bud  :  fls.  rose-red.  males  1  In.  across,  with  2  ovate  and 
2  narrow  petals,  females  of  4  equal  petals.  Brax.l  B.  M. 
7219.  -  A  good  basket  plant,  flowering  freely  all 


of  the  best  Begonias  for  winter  decoration  in  the  green- 
house. Int.  by  Lemoine  in  1888.  Var.  8ieberlana.  Int. 
>«y  Lemoine,  is  shown  in  Klg.  210  (from  the  French). 
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22.  phyllomaniaca.  Mart.  Fig.  2U.  St.  perennial :  Ira. 
obliquely  cordate,  attenuate,  4-ti  In.  long,  xlifclitly  larini- 
ated  and  fringed  :  11*.  pale  pink.  B.M.  5254.  Brasll.— 
This  species  is  peculiar  in  that  it  produce*  from  the  atem, 
petioles  and  Ivs.  innumerable  lfts.  or  small  growths.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  plants,  though  not  of 
much  decorative  value. 

23.  nltida,  Dryander  II.  minor,  J  acq.  B.  tpeeiosa, 
Hort.  h.  oblXqva,  L'Her).  St.  3-t  ft.  high,  perennial, 
fleshy,  woody  at  the  base  when  old  :  Its.  obliquely  ovate, 
wavy,  4-6  In.  across,  glossy  dark  green  :  fls.  on  long, 
axillary  peduncles,  pale  pink,  with  a  silvery  blush  ; 
males  IS  In.  across,  with  2  broad  and  2  narrow  petals  ; 
females  smaller,  with  5 equal  petals.  Jamaica.  B.M.  4046. 
—  A  very  useful  plant  in  the  greenhouse,  flowering  all 
winter.  Also  interesting  on  account  of  being  the  flrst 
Begonia  introduced  into  Europe  (1777).  Var.  odorata 
Alba  is  a  very  handsome  variety  of  this  species,  which 


BB.  if  J.  red.  rtddith  or  red -veined  on  the  ur, 

O.  Margins  entire  or  $errate. 

28.  maculata,  Kaddi  (B.  arggroMtfgma,  Fisch.l.  St. 
erect,  branching,  woody  when  old  :  Ivs.  cordate,  lanceo- 
late, wavy,  4-6  in.  long,  upper  surface  sometimes  with 
large  white,  roundish  spots :  fls.  pale  rose  or  white,  males 
with  2  ovate  and  2  narrow  petals,  females  with  5  equal 
petal-.    It  includes  several  forms.  Bras.  B.R.666.  Var. 

,  Hort.,  is  a  common  form,  with  very 
i  on  the  Ivs. 


29.  cocclnea.  Hook.  ( B.  ribra,  Hort.  B.  maculata. 
var.  eoralUna,  Hort.  I.  Tall,  succulent  sts. :  Ivs.  on  short 
petioles,  obliquely  oblong,  angular,  with  wavy  red  mar- 
gins, 4-6  in.  long:  fls.  deep  coral-red :  males  Sin.  across, 
with  4  unequal  petals ;  females  more  attractive,  owing  to 
the  length  and  rich  color  of  the  ovary,  which  has  3  small 
subequal  wings.   Brai.   B.M.  3990.  -  The  fls.  are  very 


lientitlons 
No  22. 


has  smaller  fls.  of  the  purest 
white  and  sweet-sceuted.  Dr. 
Nachtigal.  hybrid  <«.  nitida. 
Dry.,  var.  odorata  atbax  Isgnche- 
ana),  is  similar  in  general  f<irm 
to  the  above,  but  has  fls.  of  a  deli- 
cate rose-pink,  especially  on  the 
inner  surface  of  petals. 

CO.  Margin*  incited,  lobed  or 
parted. 

D.    Width  of  Irt.  tett  than  I  in. 

24.  Dregel,  Otto  &  Dietr.  (B. 
Cdtfia,  Muiasn.  li.  purrifblia. 
Grab.  B.  rtnitormit,  Hort.). 
Rootstoek  a  fleshy,  globular  tuber ;  its.  succulent,  an- 
nual, 1-2  ft.  high  :  Its.  thin,  small,  green,  deeply  ser- 
rated, reddish  on  the  under  side  :  fls.  white,  small, 
profuse.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  B.M.  3720. 

25.  Weltoniensii,  hybrid  (parents  not  knows).  St. 
reddish,  1S-2  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  light  green,  smooth,  ovate- 
acuminate,  lobed,  dentate,  IS-2  In.  across  :  petiole  red, 
1-1 X  in.  long  :  fls.  pink,  profuse,  on  short  peduncles.— 
Int.  by  Major  Clark,  of  Welton  Park.  Var.  alba,  Hort., 

DD.  Width  of  let.  more  than  t  in. 

26.  corona ta,  Hort.,  hybrid  (B.  carolinia'fbtiaxpolif- 
dntha).  St.  shrubby,  coarse,  2-3  ft.  high,  covered  with 
numerous  withered  stipules  :  Ivs.  large,  lobed,  on  long 
petioles  :  fls.  pale  pink,  with  large,  somewhat  droop- 
ing cymes. 

27.  Venchaffsltiana,  Regel.  {B.  Vtrschatfflti,  Hort. 
B.  manicata  xcaroliniafblia).  St.  a  thick  rhizome: 
lvg.  large,  ovate,  acuminate,  lobed  :  fls.  rose-colored, 
pendent  on  long  peduncles.  I.H.2:ti8.-TaII,eoar»eand 
unsightly  as  an  old  specimen,  bnt  when  well  grown  from 


If 

■M.  Ooegoeniis.  Brown.  Fire  Kino.  8t. 
a  short,  tliick  rootstoek:  Ivs.  peltate,  ovate- 
orbicular.  6-9  in.  long,  surface  blistered 
or  puckered,  green,  with  dark,  bronry 
blotches,  red  on  the  under  side:  fls. 
small,  rose-pink.  Sumatra.  — A  distinct 
aii'l  ornamental-leaved  plant. 

31.  sanguinea,  Raddi.  Sts.  perennial, 
woodv  at  the  base,  red  :  Ivs.  subpeltate. 
obliquely  cordate,  thick,  fleshy,  smooth,  *hinine,  bright 
green  above,  blood  -crimson  below:  fls.  sm 
de  Janeiro.  B.M.  3520. -A  handsome  evergree 
Begonia. 

32.  da»dalea.  Lctu.  (B.  ttrigiltbta,  Dietr.).  St.  at 
thick  rootstoek:  Ivs.  large,  green,  ovate-acuminate, 
date,  margins  slightly  serrate  and  beset  with  long  wi- 
dish hairs,  surface  covered  with  a  peculiar  network  of 
russet  brown:  peduncles  spotted  and  slightly  hairy:  fl.. 
white,  tinged  with  pink.  Mex.  I.H.  8:  269.  — A  handsome 
foliage  plant,  not  very  widely  known. 

C<\   Margin*  incited, lobed  »r  parted. 
D.  St.crrrping  ;  a  thort. thick  rhitomt. 

33.  heraeleifolia,  Cham.  &  Schlecht.  ( B.jatropkatolia, 
Hort.).  St.  a  short,  thick  rhitome  :  Ivs.  6-12  in.  across, 
palmate,  lobes  toothed,  rich  green  :  peduncles  3-4  ft. 
long:  fls.  white  or  rose-tinted.  Mex.  B.M.  3444.  B.R.1668. 
Var.  nigricans.  Hort.,  has  the  margins  of  the  Ivs.  bor- 
dered with  dark  green.  B.M.  4983.  Var.  longlpila.  Hort., 
has  long,  fleshy  hairs  on  the  leafstalks  and  peduncles. 
Var.  punctata,  Hort..  has  green  Ivs..  reddish  near  the 
margin  :  fls.  rose-colored,  with  deep  red  spots  on  the 
outside. 

34.  rubella,  Hamilt.  St.  a  short,  thick  rblsome  :  Ivs. 
Urge,  cordate,  acuminate,  deeply  lobed,  smooth,  spotted 
with  irregularly  shaped  dark  brown  marks  :  fls.  pale 
pink,  on  long  peduncles.  Nepal. 

35.  speculata,  Hort.,  hybrid  I  St.  a  short,  thick 
rhizome :  I  vs.  broadly  ovate,  acuminate,  cordate,  on  long, 
hairy  petioles,  dull  green,  rough,  speckled  with  grey, 
hairy,  reddish  on  the  under  side,  veins  very  prominent, 
light  green,  profusely  branched  :  fls.  on  long,  hairy  pe- 
duncles, pink-white,  males  and  females  both  with  2 
petals  :  capsule  green,  with  small  red  spots.  — Origin  not 
known,  though  quite  common  in  cultivation.  A  hardy 
and  useful  Begonia. 
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dd.  St,  a.  trtet. 
3fl.  Olbia,  Kerchove.  8t.  leathery,  2-3  ft.  high  :  Ira. 
lobed.  hairy  and  olive-green  above,  smooth  and  red  be- 
neath, margini!  reddish,  petioles  grooved,  smooth,  veins 
promlneut  a*  dark  lines:  lis.  concealed  by  Ivs.,  in  small 
clusters  dins-tly  on  the  St.  without  im-iIunoU 
white,  male  and  female  in  same  cluster.  Braz. 

37.  Teuscheri.  Lind.  St.  2-3  ft.  high,  erect,  strong 
grower:  Ivs.  large,  acutely  lobed,  ovate-lanceolute.  mar- 
gins serrate,  bright  green  above,  with  greyish  btotabM, 
red-veined  he-low:  fls.  In  axillary  clusters,  hrik'ht  red, 
large.  Malaya.  I. H.  26:3.18. 

38.  argenteo- guttata,  Hort.  (B.  dlbo  pkta  .  <  > 
Profusely  hranchiug :  Ivs.  shining  green,  ovate-acumi- 
nate, slightly  lobed.  smooth,  2Sin.  wide,  3-5  in.  long, 
thickly  dotted  with  white  spots:  fls.  In  clusters,  variable : 

Setala  white,  tinged  with  pink:  capsule  rose-pink.  — Int. 
y  Lemoine,  1889. 

SITPHEMENTART  LIST—  FIBROC9-ROOTKD. 

39.  Abundance  (I).  furhsioidesX  semperflorens). 
Plant,  2  ft.  high  :  It  reddish  i  Ivs.  glossy  green, 
ovate,  2  in.  long,  dentate:  tl»,  n»se-plnk.— Int.  by 
Lemoine  in  1801. 

40  Amelia  ill  BruanllXRorzlill.  Plant. 2  ft.  high: 
lvs,  green,  broadly  ovate,  smooth  :  Its.  rose-colored. 
—Int.  by  Bruant  in  1886. 

41.  anauldrit,  Raddi  <B.  zebrina,  Hort.).  8t.  smooth,  Mr 
euleut.  2-3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  elongate,  orate- acuminate,  margin* 
undulate,  shiny  green,  veins  white :  fls.  insigniflcunt,  light 
pink.  Braz. 

42.  A icnt tfnri*.  Webb.  Lv«.  ovate,  2  in.  long,  smooth,  brown, 
margin  green,  dentate:  fls.  on  peduncle*  4  in.  long,  bright  red. 

43  flrrtha  lie  Chatenuriieher,  Hort.  Var.  of  B.  Ascot iensli  • 
fls.  bright  currant-red.—  Useful  for  cut-flowers. 

44.  Hijnu  dr  Grind.  Hort.  Caulescent :  fls.  rose,  in  clusters. 
Very  similar  to  Teuscheri  (which  see). 

45.  Ultmareki,  Hort.  Csnlewent:  fls.  In  clusters.  ro«c.  male* 
insignificant,  females  a  gorgeous  display.  Very  similar  to 
Teuscbexi, 

Cdffra.  Meissn.  See  B.  Dregcl. 

46.  earolinitrfMia.  Regel.  St  errrt.  thick,  fleshy :  Ivs.  palmate, 
lobes  deeply  divided  into  tors:  rls.  pink,  on  long  peduncles. 
Mexico. 

47.  ComVrW. Hort.(B.sempcrflorensX.Schmldtli).  DrwDBOP. 
Hh ■  >s ti  Plant,  shout  1  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  like  semperflorens  :  fls. 
white  — excellent  bedding  Begonia.  Int. by  Bruant  in  1883. 


48.  CorbrUU  dt  Ftu  (B.  semperflorens  X  fuchsioides).  Fls. 
bright  coral-red.—  Int.  by  Lemoine  in  1891. 

49.  diadima.  Linden  ( B.  sceptra.  Hort. ).  Plant.  2  ft.  high  I  Ivs. 
green,  deeply  parted,  blotched  with  white,  dentate:  ti».  lunlgnlrl- 
eant.  Borneo.  I.H.29:44fl. 


212.  Begonia  Madame  de  Lessens  (X  X).     No.  02. 


213.  Begonia  President  Carnot.    No.  65. 

50.  digit  Ala,  Uadd!  1  B.  palraata,  Hort  : .    Lvs.  palmate,  10-12- 

E tried,  somewhat  pubescent,  green  above,  brownish  beneath, 
nun!. 

51.  tehinot+pala,  Hort.  St.  green,  succulent:  Ivs.  obliquely 
oblong :  fls.  on  axillary  peduncles,  white,  with  curiously  papil- 
lose sepals. 

52.  Frfordii,  Hort.  (B.  Schmidtli  X semperflorens  Vernon). 
Very  dwarf  and  bushy,  lj-4't-  high:  fls.  abundant,  rose-rarmlne. 
—Excellent  for  bedding.  Int.  by  Haage  &  Schmidt  in  1894. 

53.  Feattii.  Hort.  (B.  manlcataX hydmcoty lifollaV  St.  a  short . 
thick  rootsloek  :  lvs.  suborblcular,  thick,  red  beneath,  entire  : 
petiole*  irregularly  marked  :  fls.  light  pink,  on  long  peduncles. 
—Int.  by  John  Feast,  of  Baltimore,  before  1880. 

Sauli,  Hort.,  is  a  newly  introduced  species  from  Guatemala, 
resembling  Feastil  In  the  shape  and  color  of  Its  lvs.,  but  with  a 
distinct  red  sinus  at  Junction  of  petiole  with  leaf. 

54.  Gilttnti,  Hort.  (origin  American).  Plant.  2  ft.  high  I  st. 
shrubby,  eoarae:  lvs.  large,  lobed :  fls.  on  long,  erect  peduncles, 
pale  pink.— Interesting  as  being  the  only  double-lid.  fibrous- 
rooted  Begonia.  Named  for  GUson.  colored  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Livingston,  N.  Y. 

56.  hpbridn  multiflhra,  Hort.  (B.  hybrids  floribunda,  Hort.). 
Plant  2-4  ft.  high  i  Ivs.  small,  1  in.  long,  Sin.  across,  dentate, 
green  below :  fls.  rose-pink,  hanging  in  clusters  like  a  fuchsia. 

56.  Jngrami,  Hort.  lit  nitidnXfnchsloides).  Combines  the 
.  hararters  of  the  two  species  :  flu.  light  pink.— Int.  by  Ingram 
In  1849. 

intigni*.  See  B.  Incarnata,  No.  12. 

57.  Kntnclilryana,  Hort.  (origin  not  known).  Very  similar 
to  B. Incarnata. 

58.  Kunthidnn,  Wnlp.  Stem  ereet  :  lvs.  lanceolate,  arnml- 
nate,  serrate,  smooth,  green  above,  ml  Mow  :  fl».  white,  large. 
B.M.SZ84.  Brazil. 

50.  IMbrrti,  E.  Morr.  Stem  a  short  rhizome:  lvs  Urge, 
palmate,  green  :  fls.  pink,  on  long  peduncles.  Brazil.  0.0.  III. 
3:301.  R.H.  1888.  p.  225. 

60.  LveiAnrr.  Hort.,  hybrid  (B.  Lynrheana  X  Bruantl).  Fls. 
large,  in  the  axils  of  the  lvs.,  rose.— Int.  by  Bruant  in  1880. 

61  Twnchtdna,  Hook.  (B.  RcpxIII,  Regel  ).  St.  erect,  ult. 
auerulent.  smooth  :  lvs.  green,  smooth,  ovate-cordate  .  sinus 
red  s  fls.  in  axillary,  drooping  cymes,  deep,  reddish  crimson. 
New  Uranada.  It  M  6758.— Almost  Identical  with  B.  semper 
florens  gigantea  rosea,  but  not  so  strong  a  grower. 
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micropsia,  Willd.  Ii  B.  folios*.  No.  14. 

minidta.  Planch.  &  Linden.  Ii  B.  furhsloldet,  No.  13. 

02.  Madam  dt  Lnttpt.  Fig.  213.  Strong,  mrt  eiriwur  i  Ira. 
acutely  lobad,  large,  margins  serrate.  crc«n  aborc,  rod  and 
strongly  reined  below:  fla.  larg 


Inalgniflcant. 

S3  nttumbiilblia.  Cham  *  Sehl.  (B.  heroandbefolla,  Hort.). 
St.  a  abort,  thick  rhltom* :  Ira.  large.  12-18  In.  long.  8-12  to. 
wtda,  pelute.  hairy  on  the  under  aide :  fla.  amall.  while  or 
rose-eolored.  Hex. 

Ratlii.  Regel.  See  B.  Lynrheana.  No.  61. 

04.  B.  Paul Bnuiiii  (B.  manleataX(l)  1.  St. ahort. thlek  :  Ira. 
large,  oHre-green  tinged  with  red.  deeply  lobed  :  petiolea  large, 
long,  striped  with  red  .  a  ring  of  fine  hair*  at  the  junction  of 
petiole  ami  leaf:  fla.  abundant,  pale  pink,  large,  on  long  pe- 
duncle*. R.H.  1888.P.544.  " 


Int.  by  Bruaut  In  1W2. 


05.  Prttidrnt  Camot   Pig  213    Plant.  2-6  ft.  high,  leggy  i  )v* 
-lobed.  rib*  on  the  under  aide  red 


ovatela 


olal 


fla. 

In  a  large  cluster ;  malea  amall,  Insignificant:  female*  large, 
bright  red-carmine.  2  in.  long,  I 

08.  SAndrrtmi.  hybrid  (origin  not 
Hort.).  Kin  war  let.  1882. 
Sam.  See  below  B.  FeuUl.  No.  S3. 

07.  ttignu  ».f  Mndl.  Ht.  a  short,  creeping  rhlzorae:  Ira.  large, 
cordate-acute,  irregularly  toothed,  smooth  abore.  hairy  beneath, 
green,  with  purple-brown  blotches  :  fla.  Insignificant,  white,  in 
cymoie  panicle*.  Mcx. 

(W.  tubprtt&ta  n\grican».  Hort.  (B.  nigricans.  Hort.).  Plant. 
2-8  ft.  high  :  Ir*.  orate,  acuminate,  blood-red  below,  all  very  and 
allghtly  hairy  abore,  4-8  In.  long,  2-4  In.  aeroea  :  fla.  rose-pink, 
profuse :  capsule  wing*  equal ,  pink.  —  Very  uaeful  for  denorat  Ion . 
Vnr.  Prt§.  dt  Hnurruilltt.  Hort..  haa  Ira.  of  a  much  ric" 
and  more  profusely  atudded  with  red  hairs :  fla.  of 
pink. 

OB.  SiinrfrrfcrMcAi.  Hort,  An  American  form  of  B.  heracJelfolla, 
rar.  long! nil*  :  Ira.  hronie- green,  ailvvr  band*  along  the  net-re*, 
purple  underneath. 

70.  Thtrttonl.  Hort.  (B.  metalllcaX  sanguine*).  St. 2  ft.  high  : 
lr*.  orbicular-acuminate,  ahiny,  amooth.  rich  purple,  red  on  the 
1:  fla.  insignificant, 
A.F.  7: 728.-* 
,  No.  10. 


No.  It 


71.  WttUteinii.  H 
le:  Ira 


Fig.  214.  St.  a  fool  high,  branching 
from  the  hn*e  :  Ira.  slightly  lobed.  elongated,  ovate-acuminate: 
fla.  on   long,  slender,  graceful  peduncles,  large.  In  clusters, 
bright  red  :  capsule  large,  red  and  showy,  ' 
tebrlna.  Hort,  See  B.  angularis,  No.  41. 


II.  Skmi-tcbbbods  OB  SOOOTRAN  Sbctiom. 

72.  Soootrana,  Hook.  Fig.  215.  St.  Mutual,  atout  and 
succulent,  forming  »t  the  base  a  number  of  closely  set 
scales  or  suppressed  Irs.  resembling  bulbs  :  Its.  dark 
green,  orbicular,  peltate,  4-7  in.  across,  center  depressed, 
margin  recurred,  cremate  :  lis.  in  terminal  few-fid. 
cymes,  bright  rose.  B.M.6555.  On.  21: 327.  On.  49:1069. 
O.C.  II.  15:8.  A.F.  13:587,  588.— Semi-tubers  were 
brought  from  the  burning  hot,  sandv  island  of  Socotra 
by  Dr.  I.  B.  Balfour,  and  giren  to  Kew  in  1880.  The 
plant  was  discovered  br  Alexander  Scott,  the  gardener 
accompanying  the  expedition  to  Socotra  sent  out  by  the 


i  be  planted  In  heat  In  \ 
The  following  are  Soootrana  derivatives  : 
73.  Triomph*  dt  Lemtrint  (B.  SocotranaXRaslll). 
haceous,  spreading,  then  erect  and  branching  into  numerous 
flowering  branches  :  Ira.  large,  coriaceous,  orbicular,  somewhat 
oblique,  margins  allghtly  ceueroua.O  to.  diam.:  fls.  in  die  ho  to 
mona  cyme*  from  axils  of  Irs.,  rose-carmine,  female  fla.  ex- 
ceedingly rare,  male*  very  profuse,  plant  resembling  a  large 
bouquet  when  in  full  bloom.  O.F. 2:557.— Int.  by  Leinotne  in 
1*187.  Retains  Its  fla.  after  they  are  withered,  a  rare  < 
>rid  from  t 


In  Begonia*.  Another  hybrid  1 


i  the  same  parent  la  Triompke 


dt  Sancv.  with  fla.  rich  jellow  in  the  center,  double,  and  the 
outer  petals  of  a  paler  hue.— Int.  bjr  Lemotoe  to  1888. 

74.  John  Btal  (B.  Socotrana  X  Viscountess  Douerallc).  A 
tuberous  variety.  Plant  Intermediate  between  parents.  9  In. 
high,  branching  naturally  and  freely:  lvs.  obliquely  heart- 
shaped,  not  peltate,  a*  in  B.  Socotrana;  light  green:  fla.  borne 
loosely  on  graceful  peduncles,  atanding  well  above  the  foliage, 
every  atom  developing  male  flowers,  V;  in.  dlam.,  bright,  rosy 
carmine.  Blooms  from  Sept.  to  Jan.  On.  35:081.— No  female 
fla.  hare  been  produced  from  this  hybrid, so  that  seedling*  have 
been  impossible.  Prop,  by  cutting*  and  semi-tuber*.  Int  by 
John  Heal  In  1885.  AdanU  (John  HealXtuberous  variety). 
Plant  more  robust :  fls.  twice  as  large  as  John  Heal,  3  In.  diam., 
all  male,  soft  rose  color,  on  graceful,  arching  peduncles.— Int. 
by  John  Heal.  Wintrr  Qrm  (B.  SocotranaXcrimaon  tuberous 
variety).  Habit  like  B.  Socotrana,  but  more  compact :  fls. 
Urge,  deep  carmine.— It  combines  the  characters  of  the  tuber- 
ous and  semi' tuhoron*  sections.  Int.  by  John  Heal.  Julia 
(SoeotranaXtuberoua  variety).  The  plant  is  very  similar  to  a 
double  summer  flowering  tuberous  Begonia.  It  has  fla.  of  a 
aalmonptok  shade. 

75.  Oloir*  dt  Ix>rraint  (B.  SoeotranaXDregei).  Lvs.  amall. 
nearly  regular,  pure  green  :  fls.  almost  exclusively  male,  4- 
petaied,  large,  borne  in  broad  panicle*,  covering  the  whole 
superior  part  of  the  plant,  rose-colored,  not  deciduous  Ot.  42, 
P.  111.  A.F.  12:842.  O.F.  5:247.-Although  B.  Socotrana  is 
semi  tnberou*  and  B.  Dregei  has  a  thickened  rhizome,  the  hy- 
brid forms  show  neither,  but  the  base  of  the  stem  throw*  out 
many  ahoota,  which  can  be  separated  and  insure  the  multipli- 
eatlon  of  the  plant.  Int.  by  Lemotoe  to  1882.— Excellent. 

70.  Oloirt  dt  Asnts*  (B.  SoeotranaXtubpeltata).  Fig.  210. 
Plant  stout,  half  shrubby,  erect,  rigorous,  compact,  2  ft.  high, 
1-1  '"i  ft.  across  :  Irs.  dark  metallic  green,  thick,  large,  red  be- 
neath, veins  red  abore,  sub-orbicular,  slightly  oblique  :  fls.  pro- 
fuse, beautiful  rose-pink,  shiny,  female*  none.  Fls.  from  Bee. 
till  May.  Ull.  1884:510.  O  F.  7:185.— Interesting  aa  connecting 
the  fibrous-rooted  and  semi  tuberous  section*.  Int.  by  Thibaut 
and  Keteleer  In  1885.  Autumn  Hat*  (B.  SoeotranaXinslgnisl. 
Lvs.  intermediate  between  parents,  but  larger  than  either, 
oblique;  fls.  intermediate,  clear,  deep  rose.  Fls.  all  winter— In- 
teresting a*  connecting  the  fibrous-rooted  and  semi-tuberous 
sections.  Int.  by  John  Heal,  of  Velteh  A  Sons,  1882.  Bijou  Is 
another  hybrid  f™"^"'  «ame  parents,  with  large  green  Irs. 


III.    TCBKROrS  OB  SrvfMKU  FU> 

(Figs.  217,  218,  219). 
A  A.  SttmlttM,  Ivt.  tpringing  dirtrtlff  from  tubtr. 
n.  Color  of  fit.  bright  red  or  brilliant  tearltt. 

77.  Divifd,  Veitch.  Stemless :  lvs.  springing  directly 
from  a  root  stock,  ovate-cordate,  shining  green,  slightly 
hairy,  underside  red,  petiole  short,  fleshy  :  peduncles, 
pedicels,  and  fls.  bright  red.  Peru.  B.M.  6252.  F.M. 
1870: 231.  O.C.  n.  15:  609.  -  A  favorite  with  hybridists. 
Huh  given  rise  to  numerous dwi 
forms,  with  small  but  brightly  < 

78.  Fireball,  A.  DC.  Stemless:  lvs.  numerous,  cordate, 
acuminate,  green,  covered  with  fleshy,  purplish  hairs  : 
fla.  in  tall,  lax,  drooping,  branching  cymes,  brilliant  scar- 
let, large.  Winter.  Ecuador.  Qn.  12,  p.  376.—  A  beauti- 
ful flowering  plant,  useful  for  conservatory  work  in 
winter.  Ji.  Frabeli  vernalit,  Hort.,  hybrid  (Froebeli  x 
Dregei  l ,  similar  to  type.  Int.  by  Deleuil  in  1880. 
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br.  Color  of  fit.  rote-rtd  or  white. 

79.  rosorilflra.  Hook.  Stemless :  petioles,  scapes, 
bracts,  and  stipules  bright  red :  Its.  green,  2-4  to.  wide. 


this  species  gave  rise  to  Queen  of  Whites,  put  into  com- 
merce Id  1878,  and  destined  to  be  a  most  Important 
factor  in  subsequent  garden  forms  of  the  same  color. 
Int.  In  1867. 

80.  geranioldes.  Hook.  Stemless,  rootstock  fleshy  : 
Ivs.  radical,  renifonu,  6  in.  across,  lolied  and  toothed, 
irr«  <  n.  hairy,  petioles  S  in.  long:  peduncles  erect,  5-12  in. 
long,  reddish,  hair}',  bearing  a  lax  panicle  of  fit.,  each 
lHin.  across,  pure  white,  with  a  button-like  cluster  of 
yellow  anthers.  Natal.  B.M.  5583.  -  Planted  In  a  border 
In  a  sunny  greenhouse,  this  is  a  tine  Begonia,  flowering 
profusely  during  Oct.  and  Nov.  Int.  to  Kcw  in  1866. 

AA.   St.  prttrnt. 
B.   Color  of  fit.  tinnabar-rtd,  orangtrrd,  bright  rrd  or 
scarltt. 

81.  Boliviecsia.  A.  DC.  St.  herbaceous,  succulent, 
2  ft.  high,  branching  :  Ivs.  lanceolate,  acuminate,  ser- 
rate. 3-5  in.  long  :  lis.  in  drooping  panicles,  cinnabar- 
scarlet,  fuchsia-like  ;  males  twice  as  large  as  females. 
Bolivia.  B.M.  5637.-The  flrst  Tuberous  Begonia  intro- 
duced into  England.  1864. 


82.  Viltoliil.Hook.  St.  very  short,  thick,  fleshy,  green: 
Ivs.  orblculate,  cordate,  lobed  and  incised,  margins  cili- 
ated, green,  principal  veins  radiating  from  a  bright  car- 
mine spot  near  the  center,  under  side  pale  green ;  petiole 
thick,  terete  pilose:  fls.  2%ia.  in  diam.,  cinnabar-red: 
capsule  smooth,  unequal  wings.  Pern.  B.M.  5663.  F.8. 
22:  2326. —  One  of  the  progenitors  of  the  Tuberous  race. 
Int.  1867. 

83.  Chelsoni.  Hort.  IB.  Sedent x BolMintit ) .  'St. 
fleshy,  2  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  oblique,  lanceolate,  irregularly 
lobed  :  fls.  large,  orange-red,  drooping.  On.  4:  109.— 
Int.  by  Veitch  in  1870. 

84.  Clarkei,  Hook.  St.  purplish,  fleshy,  stout :  lv». 
obliquely-cordate,  serrate  :  fls.  in  pendulous  racemes, 
abundant,  large,  bright  red.  Bolivia.  B.M.  5675.— 
Resembles  B.  Veitehii.  It  was  the  seed  parent  of  Vesu- 
vius and  Emperor,  two  Important  and  useful  varieties 
for  bedding  out. 

bb.  Color  of  fU.  rott-rtd  or  ptnk. 

85.  Evansiana.  Andr.  iB.  dttcolor,  R.  Br.  B.  grdndit. 
Dry.).  St.  herbaceous,  branching,  smooth,  2  ft.  high  : 
Ivs.  ovate-acute,  sub-cordate,  lobed,  margins  denticu- 
late, green  above,  underside  and  petioles  red,  peduncles 
branching,  axillary  :  fls.  numerous,  flesh-colored,  large. 
Java,  China,  Jap.*  B.M.  1473.  — A  handsome  and  almost 
hardy  species.  Int.  in  1804  to  Kew.  Little  cult.  now. 

86.  Baomannii,  Lemoine.  Tubers  as  large  as  ostrich 
eggs  :  Ivs.  large,  orbicular,  with  short,  thick  petioles: 
peduncles  18  in.  high,  bearing  panicles  of  4-6  fls.,  whieh 
are  rose-rod,  4-pe tailed,  from  3—4  In.  across,  and  fragrant 
aa  roses.  Bolivia,  Ot.  40:  1348  :  42,  p.  25.  A.F.  7: 561. 
O.P.  5:  77. -It  is  described  as  plentiful  in  the  moist  val- 
leys of  the  Cordilleras,  where  it  is  eaten  by  cattle. 
Sweet-scented.  Distributed  by  Lemoine  in  1890. 

87.  gracilis,  H.B.K.  ( B.  blcolor,  Watson.  B.  diverti- 
filia,  R.  Grab.).  St.  erect,  not  branched,  succulent: 
Ivs.  thinly  scattered  along  sts.,  almost  heart-shaped, 
slightly  hairy,  lobed,  denticulate,  ciliate  :  fls.  on  short, 
axillary  peduncles,  pink.  M<-x.  B.M.  2966.  — In  axils  of 
Ivs.  between  stipules  a  cluster  of  bulbils  Is  borne. 
These  mav  be  gathered  and  sown  as  seeds.  Along  with 
its  varieties,  annulata.  diversildlia,  Marti  Ana,  etc.,  It 

jfajjjgj*    tfSSSCvt^Si^SSl  Edtobwgh! 

88.  Marcel,  Hook.  St.  1  ft.  high,  succulent,  branch- 
ing :  Ivs.  lanceolate,  cordate,  acuminate,  toothed,  gla- 
brous above,  tomentose  beneath,  pale  red  on  under  sur- 
face :  fls.  in  loose,  axillary  panicles,  large,  bright  yel- 
low. Bolivia.  B.M.  554.'».—  It  has  been  the  chief  factor 
in  the  production  of  the  hundreds  of  yellow,  buff  and 
orange-colored  garden  forms.  Int.  to  1865. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  LIST  — Tt'BEHOI  R-ROOTZK. 

(a)  The  following  tuberous-rooted  species  are  not 
known  to  be  In  the  Amer.  trade,  but  they  are  in  cultiva- 
tion to  greater  or  less  purity  : 


80.  rinnabarina.  Hook.  St».  annual,  short,  green,  zigzag, 
slightly  downr  i  lr».  on  short  petioles,  obliquely  ovate,  lobed 


J16.  Begonia  Qloi/a  de  Sceaua  (X  X).  No.  76. 
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and  ten-*  ted  :  peduncles  9-12  In.  long,  red  :  <1».  cinnabar  red. 
Bolivia,  b  M 


JTb.S^  "SSI 


2  Id.  across, 
•on  In  1840. 

90.  erinita.  Oliver.  Su.  red.  hairy.  1  ft.  high  I  lv».  rmtf-ror- 
date.  Irregularly  toothed,  tinged  with  red  on  the  under  tide : 
peduncle*  erect,  red,  producing  3  pale  roue -colored  fls.  Bo- 
livia. M  M.  MKT. -Int.  by  Veitch  in  letse. 

91.  cgelnphvlla.  Hook.  Stemles*  :  lvs.  orbicular.  6  In.  aeroas, 
green,  with  fimbriated  ma 
fls.  rose-colored,  with  the 
6926  -Int.  to  Kew  In  1885. 

92.  geranitMia.  Hook.  St  1  ft.  high,  erect,  greenish  :  lvs. cor- 
date, lobed.  serrated,  green,  margin*  red.  whole  plant  nmooth  : 

93.  Satalenti*.  Hnok.  Sts.  fleshy,  annual,  1-2  ft.  high  :  lvs. 
obliquely  cordate,  lobed,  sinuate,  2-3  in.  long,  green,  suinietlmea 
mottled  with  grey,  vein*  reddtah  :  fls  bluish  white.  1  in.  across. 
Natal.  B.H.  4841. -Int.  to  Kew  In  1854. 

M.  octopHala,  L'Her  (B.  grandlflora.  Know],  &  Weal). 
Stemles*,  lv».  long,  succulent,  downy,  petiole*  IS  ft.  long,  cor- 
date, deeply  lobed  and  serrated,  bright  green:  tK  greenlah 
white,  male*  with  8  petal*,  female*  generally  fewer.  Peru. 
F.8. 30: 2056-7.  A.F.  4:  225  (var.  I 


dueed  from  six  species  ;  ••  u  .  />•.  BolMtn»it,  B.  Peartti, 
B.  Vtitckii,  B.  rota- flora,  B.  Davitii,  and  B.  Clarkti, 
by  crossing  and  recrosslng ! 

(1)  8INGLE- FLOWERED  VARIETIES. 

a.  Ckimkoxh  an:  BcAKUrrs.— Admiration, fli.  vivid orange- 
scarlet,  of  dwarf,  compact  habit,  free  flowering  :  Char  let 
Baltet,  rich,  velvety  vermilion  ;  Dr.  Mmlert,  fls.  large,  with 
immense  spikes,  deep  red-crimson  ;  F.  K  Lai  no.  deep,  vel- 
vety crimson,  full  and  free  ;  Jfr*.  Beauty,  deep,  glow 
crimson  :  Luthair,  dark  sea rlet -earmt ne  ;  Sen r let  (rem, 
dark  scarlet,  dwarf,  and  very  ftoriferous  :  fVavriui 
orange-scarlet,  compact  and  free:  one  of  the  finest  beddere. 

b.  Rori-colohed.— /^id*  GuintAonM.roseeolor.extralarge 
and  tine  :  Marginata.  large,  round  As.,  white,  with  a  margin 
of  bright  pink  :  Poet*,  soft,  m*y  red.  shaded  light  rose; 
Htatutead  Surpritt,  deep  roae,  very  large. 

c.  WHrrxs. — A  Iba  Hmbriata.  s  fine,  large,  pur*  white  flower, 
with  fringed  petals  ;  Bexley  While,  an  Immense  flower  of  the 
purest  white  ;  Jfr*.  J.  Thnrpt.  white,  the  petals  edged  with 
reddish  lake :  Quttn  ot  White*,  large,  erect,  pure  white  As. 
of  great  unbalance  ;  Moonlight,  pure  white,  very  free. 

d.  ORAXOE  A!H>  YglXOWg.— Duehen  of  IMmttr,  orange- 


Single  Tuberous  Begonia  (X  ?»!. 


ilS.  Form  ol  double  Tuberous  Begonia  (X  V1- 


95.  polypflala.  A.  DC.  St.  short,  fleshy,  annual :  lvs.  ovate- 
cordate,  toothed,  hairy,  with  raised  vein*.  10  in.  by  8  In. :  fls. 
with  9  or  10  nvate-nblong  petal*  an  Inch  long,  red  :  ovary  hairy, 
with  one  long  wing.  1'eru.  tin.  14, p.  531.— Int.  by  Frwbel  In 

1878. 

9fl  ruhricauli*.  Hook.  Lvs. '4-0  In.  long,  ovate,  wavy,  dilate 
airing  the  margin*,  deep  green  :  fla,  targe,  males  lHln.  across, 
5-pctalcd  ;  females  smaller.  0-prtalcd,  reddlah.  Country  un- 
known. B.M.  4131.— Int.  to  Birmingham  Hot.  Gar.  in  1444. 

07.  Sideni.  Hort..  hybrid  (B.  Bollvlcnsis  X  Vcltehll  ?>.  Lvs. 
long,  pale  green  :  fls.  solitary,  brilliant  red  ;  females  of  4 
petals  :  male*  of  5  petals.  R.H.  1872:  00.  —  Int.  by  Tntbaut  and 
Keteleer  in  1872. 

98.  SAtherlandii.  Hnok.  St.  annual,  herbaceous.  1-2  ft.  high, 
bright  red  •  lvs.  4-6  in.  long,  lanceolate,  lobed  and  serrated, 
green,  with  red  veins  and  margin  .  petioles  slender,  red  :  fls. 
numerous,  coppery  or  salmon-red. 
Backhouse  In  1*67. 

99.  Itnera.  Dry-  (B.  Thwalteall,  Hook  1. 
date.  5  in.  long,  coppery  green,  mixed  with  purple  and  blotched 
with  grey,  under  surface  crimson  :  fls.  white,  tinged  pink. 
Ceylon  B.M.  4602  -Chiefly  Interesting  as  a  variegated  plant. 
Int.  to  Kew  in  1852. 

(  aaI  The  followine  list  comprise*  lorae  of  the  best  and 
most  distinct  of  the  Innumerable  garden  forms  and  hy- 
brids now  existing,  which  have  almost  all 


B.M.  5689  -Int.  by 
Lvs.  radical,  cor- 


y  bright  scarlet,  extremely  free-flowering: 
scarlet:  Henthau-  Kuttcll,  scarlet,  one  of 
i,  rich,  bright  crimson  :  DuJ*  Zeppelin. 


rign.  rich  golden  yellow,  very  free,  and  excellent  in  every 
way  ;  Turrcy  Laing,  reddish  orange-yellow,  an  unusual  color. 

(2)  DOUBLE-FLOWERED  VARIETIES. 

a.  Cbimsons  a?*I»  SvARt.XTs — Cannelt't  Gem.  bright  scar 
let:  Dandy,  intensely  I 
Flamingo,  brilliant  i 
the  best :  Triumph*, 
dazillng  scarlet  lis.,  new, 

b.  R< >« X  <x>l/)KXP, —A  Ithn-t Iftnra ,  bright  rosy  cerise,  distinct : 
Duke  of  York,  deep  rose  i  tllory  of  Slanttead,  »oft  rot*,  light 
center:  Uecla.  bright,  glistening  pink,  free  bloomer;  Baty 
Hum,  rose  pink,  large,  broad,  wavy  petals. 

c.  Whit**.— Counttu  ot  Craven,  pure  white  fls..  dwarf: 
Mi**  Edith  Wynne,  pure  creamy  white  :  (Marie,  pure  white 
blossom*,  very  florlferou*  j  Picntee, delicate  white,  pink  mar- 
gin, dwarf  :  Prince**  Mag,  pure  white,  undulate.1  or  c  rirnpled 
at  the  edge*. 

d.  Yeujows  —  Lady  Balfour  nf  Burleigh,  large  yellow  fls., 
erect  :  Mi**  Falconer ,  clear  yellow :  Jfr*.  Kegnarl,  chrome- 
yellow,  petal*  prettily  undulated  :  Alice  Manning,  primr 

yellow  bloaaoms. 

IV.  Hex,  ok  Oknahextal-leaved  Section. 

100.  Qrtttithli.  Hook.  (/?.  plcla,  Hort.l.  St.-lva. 
habit  as  in  B.  Hex :  lvs.  olive-green,  with  a  broad  i 
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of  grey,  tinged  with  ml  on  the  under  aide  :  fls.  large, 
fleshy,  pink  :  ovary  carious ly  crinkled  along  the  angles. 
Assam.  B.M.  4884.  — Int.  by  Henderson,  England,  in 
UN. 

101.  laciniata,  Rozh.  St.  perennial  :  Irs.  roundly 
ovatc,  lobed,  pubescent,  black-purple,  with  a  broad  gone 
of  green,  reddish  on  the  under  side  :  fls.  as  in  U.  Rex. 
India.  8.  China.  B.M.  6021. -Int.  to  Kew  in  1857.  Var. 
BowTingriana,  Hort.,  has  green  It*,  and  rosy  fls.  B.M. 
5182. 

102.  xanthlna.  Hook.  Similar  to  B.  Rex,  and  probably 
only  a  form  of  that  species  :  lvs.  large,  fleshy,  cordate- 
orate,  acuminate,  sinuate-ciliated,  dark  green  above, 
purplish  beneath  :  fls.  yellow  :  capsule  with  one  large 
wing.  B.M.  4683,-Var.  pictilolia,  Hort..  B.M.  5102. 
Var.  Laguli,  B.M.  5107. 

103.  S4z,  Putx.  Fig.  220.  St.  a  short,  fleshy  rhltome. 
from  which  spring  the  long-stalked,  large,  ovate,  wavy 
Ivs.,  which  are  hairy  and  colored  a  rich  metallic  green, 
with  a  tone  of  sllvi-ry  grey:  peiluncles  erect  :  fls.  large, 
rose-tinted,  males  2  in.  across,  with  4  unequal  petals  ; 
females  smaller,  with  5  nearly  equal  petals  :  ovary  3- 
angled,  with  2  short  and  1  long  wing.  Assam.  F.S. 
12:  1255-1258.  B.M.  6101. -This  magnificent  species  is 
the  principal  parent  in  the  production  of  the  numerous 
ornanjcntal-foliaged  Begonias.  It  has  been  crossed 
with  a  few  species  in  the  Hr-t  place,  and  then  hybrid 
seedlings  have  been  raised  again  and  again  from  the 
progeny.  Fig.  220  is  a  copy  of  a  part  of  the  original  fig- 
ure in  Flore  dea  Serres  (1857),  and  is  given  here  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  this  species  was  like  when  first 
known  to  horticulturists. 

Following  are  some  of  the  derivative  types  of  Rex 
Begonias : 

104.  RrzXdiirolor  hybrid:  I. H. 28:4.14.  Mad.  Jo:  Mottu. 
silvery  white,  with  green  artlculatloua  towartls  the  margins, 
and  s  green  disc.  Had.  Cha*.  Weber,  green,  spotted  with  white. 
Mad  U.  Van  Htrrbrrkt,  silvery,  with  a  narrow  green  edge. and  a 
central  green  disc  running  out  along  the  veins.  Sour,  de  Mad. 
la  Hartinc  dt  BleiehrOder,  disc  and  broad  margin  downy  green, 
central  portion  silvery.  Mad.  Funek,  dl«e  and  broad  margin 
light  apple-green.  Intermediate  portion  silvery.  Baron  A.Yriire. 
disr  dark  green,  center  silvery,  margin  broad,  dark  green,  silver- 
spotted.  Others  are  Mad.  Trryre,  Mad.  Luiiet,  Edw.  ft.  Ken- 
nedy. Menri  Yilmorin,  Pre:  Sell*,  Sir  Jo*et>h  Hooter.  Ed.  Py- 
nJtert.  Prat,  de  la  Utvanxay*.  Mad.  F.Alegatiirt,  Abel  Carriire 

105.  RexYdiadema  hybrid*.  R  H.  1888.  p. 30.  R  B.  15.  p.  01 
Lrtoudii,  very  similar  to  B.  Rex.  hut  larger  leaved,  Adrien 
Schmidt,  green  on  the  margins,  marked  and  spotted  silver  in 
the  eenter.  Clementine*,  lobes  very  acute,  white  hlotrhe>  In 
center.  Mad.  Alamagny,  lvs.  very  large,  deeply  lotted,  pure 
metallic-white,  with  a  green  center.  Mud  liabelle  Helton 
finely  dentate,  lobed  and  undulated,  renter  olive-green,  sur 
rounded  by  a  sone  of  white,  becoming  row  on  the  inner  mar 
gin.  M .  Crnu**e,  very  long,  dentate,  green  center,  hand  of 
silver  around  margin.  Others  are  Theodore  Schmidt,  Henn 
Itomrek,  Linte,  PapiUon,  Mad.  J).  Wetlttein.  I).  WtUttein,  A. 
Oalliere,  Mad.  George*  Bruant.  Vilhelm  IfiUtr. 

108  RrxY  Socotrana .  A  plant  haa  been  produced  which  com- 
bine*  the  characters  of  the  two  pa  renin  in  n  pleasing  manner  : 
lvs,  like  H.  Rex,  but  with  shorter  petioles,  and  crowded  on  the 
stem  :  prettily  colored  :  fls.  in  erect,  sturdy  raceme*,  which 
stand  well  above  the  plant  :  like  It.  Socotrana  in  color,  but 
paler.  Plant  said  to  he  evergreen. — f liferent ing  as  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Kex  and  semi-tuberous  section*.  Int.  by  San- 
drr  *  Co.  In  1007. 

107.  Miscellaneous  Rex  hybrids  of  known  origin  i  Rex  trop. 
antinu*  ( ItexXxanthina,  var.  Reirhenheimci).  Very  similar 
to  B  Rex.  hut  much  larger.  F.S  13: 1317.— Int.  by  Van  llnutte 
In  1«"<0  tirandit  (KcxXsplcndida).  Very  similar  to  It.  Kex. 
FN  11  l;un-Int  by  Kollison.  into  Fortter  (RexXimpcrialisi. 
I>wf  habit  :  lvs.  obliquely  rordnte,  dark  green,  marbled  with 
silvery  greyish  green :  fls.  greenish  white,  Inconspicuous, 
Miranda  ( KexXlmpcrialla,  var.  smaragdina).  Very  similar  to 
above,  but  marbled  with  silver.  Domini  (KexXargentea).  Leo- 
poldi  lOriffithiX.plendida).  1.11.0:205.  Print*  Troubrtxkai, 
double  hybrid  :<>rilBthiXXanthina.  var.  marmorata  and  nibrtv 
venU>.  1  H.  5:138;  also,  from  the  same  cross,  Madame  Wag- 
ner. I. H.  5:181,  and  Miranda.  Cnunte**  lA>ni*e  Erdndv  (Alex- 
ander, var.  Humboldt  X  argentea-enpreata I .  Fig.  221.  Lvs. 
obliquely  cordate,  ovate-acute,  the  smaller  of  the  two  lobes 
twisted  in  a  spiral  manner,  with  as  many  as  4  colls  ;  urner 
surface  silvery,  with  veins  deep  green  i  under  surface  reddish, 
pilose.  I  ll  31  .'d«  dX'.  II.  22:205.— Int.  by  P.  Nemecxik.  gar- 
dener to  Count  Erdody,  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  in  1IS84. 

108.  Other  Rex  varieties* of  unknown  or  uncertain  origin: 
Loui**  Clauon.  Lvs.  ovate-acuminate,  lobed.  veins  deep  pur- 
ple, surface  blotched  with  deep  purple  bronze,  metallic  luster 


very  bright.  Lucy  Clotton  is  very  similar,  but  more  vigorous, 
with  the  blotches  more  numerous  and  better  distributed. 
Marqui*  d*  Peralta.  Lvs.  small,  margins  hairy,  numerous 
silvery  spots  on  surface.  Compact,  dense  grower.  Jhiehe***  d* 


219.  A  type  of 
Tuberous  Begonia, 
doubic-tlowcrcd. 


Rrabant.  Lvs.  large,  purple,  mar* 
gins  and  surface  hairy,  otherwise 
like  B.  Rex.  Louise  Chretien.  Lvs. 
green,  with  a  tone  of  glossy  silver 
toward  the  center,  covered  with 
very  small  white  spots.  Bertha 
MarQrrgor.  Lvs.  ovate-acuminate, 
lobed,  white,  center  and  margin 
green.  Count  Erdody.  Silver  white, 
green-striped  along  the  veins,  hslry  | 
lobes  twisted  Into  a  spiral,  hslry. 
Matilda.  Lvs.  silvery  white,  center 
ami  along  veins  green,  margins 
hairy.  Alte*  White.  Large,  bright 
silver,  center  bronie.  satin  luster 

P.  B.  Kennedy. 

BELEMCANDA  i  Btwl  Indian 
name  i .  Iriiiarea.  Bi.a>'K1ieukv 
Lilv.  Lkoi-ari*  Fi/)w>r.  A 
monotypic  genus,  containing  an 
Interesting  hardy,  herbaceous 
perennial  plant,  which  is  an  old  garden  favorite.  The 
first  of  the  popular  names  comes  from  the  clusters  of 
shining,  black,  roundish  seeds,  and  the  second  from  the 
flower,  which  is  orange,  spotted  red.  It  is  more  commonly 
sold  as  a  Pardanthus,  which  also  means  Leopard  Flower. 
Perianth  segments  oblong,  the  'I  inner  slightly  shorter 
and  spirally  twisting  as  they  fade.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  by 
division.  Of  easy  culture  in  rich,  sandy  loam  and  in  a 
sunny  place.    Commonly  spelled  Belamcanda. 

CninanrU,  I*eman.  ( lielamrdnrla  punctata,  Moench. 
Ix\a  t'hin/n*i»,  Linn.  Purdtlnthu*  CAiWnxi's,  Ker- 
QttwL  /'.  .S'in/nsis.VanHoutte).  Flg.222.  Height 2-3 ft. ; 
rootstock  a  short,  slolonifcruus  rhizome  :  lvs.  about  6,  in 
a  lax  tuft,  equitnnt,  striate,  1-1'  ,  ft.  long,  I  in.  broad  : 
outer  spathe  valves  \-l  In.  long;  pedicels  1-2  in.  long: 
capsule  1-1 H  In.  long:  valves  reflex  I  ng,  persistent. 
China  and  Jap.  B.M.  171.  F.S.  10 :  HV.TJ.  L.B.C.  19:l»i4 
—  The  seed-stalks  are  sometimes  used  with  dried  grasses 
for  decoration.  It  Is  said  that  the  birds  sometimes  mis- 
take the  seeds  for  blackberries. 

B E L L FL 0 WE R .  Sec  Campanula. 

BELLADONNA.   See  Atropa. 

BELLADONNA  LILT.  See  Amarylli*. 
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BfilLIS  (Latin,  btlluM,  pretty). 

Dajst.  Tho  Daisy,  as  it  grow 
i  a  yellow  center.  surrounded  bT  t 


Comp&iit*.  Eso- 


wild  in 


p.  161.) 


,  bot  the  favorite  cultivated  forms  arc  double, 
tbe  ray*  rising  in  tier  upon  tier,  and  frequently  crowd- 
ing out  every  trace  of  a  yellow  center.  Tbe  English 
Daisy  is  essentially  a  pink  or  pinkish  tl.  in  its  general 
effect,  the  tips  of  the  rays  aomrtirncs  and  the  under 
surfaces  usually  being  pink  or  red.  There  are  27  species 
In  the  genus,  only  one  of  which  Is  American.  H.  intrg- 
rifolia  is  found  in  moist  soil  from  Ky.  and  Tenn.  to 
Ark.  and  Tex.,  but  Is  too  rare  and  sectional  to  become  a 
general  favorite.  The  plant  that  is  most  commonly 
called  Daisy  in  America  is  Chrgtanthtmum  I*uran- 
themum.  For  an  illustrated  account  of  the  various 
plants  known  as  Daisies  In  America,  see  /'<njy. 

Daisies  are  favorite  border  plant «,  and  are  much  used 
In  spring  bedding,  especially  for  edging.  They  thrive 
in  a  cool  soil  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  are,  therefore, 
much  better  adapted  to  English  than  American  gar- 
dens. A  light  mulch  is  desirable  for  winter  protection. 
In  home  gardening,  the  plants,  after  dowering,  are  di- 
vided into  single  crowns.  These  are  planted  about  0  in. 
apart  in  good,  rich  garden  soil.  Each  crown  soon  sends 
out  side  growths,  which,  in  time,  form  new  crowns. 
Before  winter  seta  in  the  young  clumps  can  be  moved 
readily  to  any  place  In  the  garden  where  they  are 
wanted  to  bloom.  Daisies  are  also  forced  by  florists  for 
Daisies  are  desired  for  edging 


Brdody  Begonia  IX  No  107 

(See  Begonia,  p.  151  ) 


and  are  placed  3  in.  apart  in  a  narrow  trench.  These 
edging*  must  be  renewed  each  year,  as  tbe  plants.  If 
they  grow  well,  spread  too  wide,  or  irregularly.  In  dry 
summers  many  roots  fall,  and  If  they  remain  in  ths 
same  spot  year  after  year,  the  fls.  will  degenerate  to  the 
single  condition. 

The  simplest  way  of  propagating  and  growing  Eng- 
lish Daisies  for  spring  bedding  in  this  country  is  to 
the  seed  In  shallow  boxes  about  August  10.  As 
large  enough  to  handle,  transplant  5  inches 
•part  Into  ooldframes,  and  when  the  winter  aets  in 
put  on  the  sash,  giving  air  whenever  the  weather  may 
be  mild.  Transplant  to  the  flower  beds  as  early  as  pos- 
aible  in  the  spring,  where  in  a  very  short  time  they 
will  be  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  will  continue  to  bloom  till 
the  beginning  of  June,  when  they  should  be  I ' 
and  the  summer  bedding  plants 
planted.  I*>ngfello»  nml  Snowball 
are  the  two  best  Varieties  for  this 
purpose.  Myototi'  ulf,r»ir>*  and 
Silent  penduta  may  be  grown  the 
wav,  using  the  a.» 
I  when  in  the  beds,  and  the 
center  pit'*''"*. 
The  Daisy  is  propagated  by  seeds 
(which  are  sown  early  i.  and  by  di- 
visions, the  choicest  varieties  be- 
ing maintained  by  the  latter  method. 
The  main  types  growd  from  seed 
are  the  white,  rose,  quilled,  and 
white  with  red 
center,  all  of 
which  are  double. 
A  dark  red  is 
less  common.  Of 
kinds  prop,  by 
seed,  Longfellow 
now  the  best  rose- 


tho  best  white  van 
ety,  tbe  latter  belli 
especially  prized  DJ 
florist*  for  cut-flow 
ers,  as  it  haa  lot. 
stiff  sterna.  Other 
varieties  are  Maxima. 
Snowflake.  and  R/>o 
Hoy,  which  Is  per 
baps  the  best  red. 

pert  aula,  Linn 
Tkie  or  Enolimi 
Daisv.  Hardy  herba 
ceoua  perennial,  3-t; 
in.  high  :  Iva.  clu- 
tared  at  the  root, 
spatulate  or  obovate 
fls.  1-2  in.  across 
solitary,  on  hair> 
scapes.  A  |  r  -.hu. 
\V.  En.;  naturalize, 
in  Calif.:  rarely  run 
wild  in  tbe  eastern 
states.  B.M.22H.  V. 
s.  S: Mi, which  shows 
11  well  marked  types.- At:  interesting  but  not  perma- 
nent form,  which  is  a  result  of  overfeeding,  is  the*'  11  bb 
and -Chickens  Daisy,"  in  which  a  number  of  small  fl.- 
heads  are  borne  on  short  stalks  springing  out  of  the 
main  tl.-head.  Cockscomb  forms.  In  which  several 
scapes  unite  to  produce  a  monstrous  flower,  are  some- 
times seen,  but  cannot  be  perpetuated.  The  rays  are 
sometimes  wholly  incurved,  or  reflexed,  or  quilled. 
Other  English  names  of  the  Daisy  are  Herb  Margaret, 
Ewe-  or  Mav-gowan,  Cbilding  Daisy,  Bone-  or  Bruise- 
wort.  Bone  Flower.  March  Daisy.  Bairn-wort. 

J.  B.  Kem.ek.  E.  J.  CaMRMi  and  W.  M. 


323.  Be'emcanda  Chinenm  ( X  H). 
(See  Belemeanda.  p.  151.) 


BELLWOBT.  In  England,  any 
;iiB»Mfrir,  In  America,  L'fulAria 


of  the  Cam- 


spring  flower  beds,  the  clumps  are  divided  into  single 
plants  during  the  previous  September,  or  early  enough 
to  allow  the  new  plants  to  get  a  firm  hold  before  winter. 


BELVIDEBE,  or  Si-miter  Cypress.  See  KoeMa. 
BENE.    Sec  Setamum. 
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BENI 

E.    See  CuryopUrit  MaMtacanthui . 

BENINCA8A  (name  of  an  Italian  nobleman).  Cueur- 
bitAnrr.  One  species  from  E.  Ind.  Annual,  running, 
■quash-like  herbs,  with  solitary  yellow  monoecious  fls., 
the  stamlnate  .•  ;>eduncled,  the 
•lie  ;  corolla  deeply  lobed  ;  tendi" 

centers,  Savi.  Fig.  223.  Wax  Oocrd.  Zit-kwa. 
Chisxh  Preserving  Melon.  Chixwi  Watermelon. 
Vine  long,  like  a  muskmelon.  hairy,  with  cordate  lobed 
lvs.:  fr.  mostly  oblong,  10-16  In.  long,  hairy,  white - 


BERBERIS 


l.r)3 


with  solid  whir.,  flesh  and  small,  cucumber-like 
seeds.  Cult,  the  same  as  muskmelon  or  encumber. 
R.H.  I887:540.-Recently  int.  Into  the  V.  S.  (Bull.  67, 
Cornell  Exp.  Sta. ),  and  used  for  making  preserves  and 
;  pickles  ;  said  to  be  eaten  raw  In  warm  countries. 

L.  H.  B. 

MIN  BUSH.  Benzoin  odoriterum. 
BE1TT  GRASS.    See  Agrottit. 


to  Cornut. 


BENZOIN  (of  Arabic  or  Semitic  origin,  meaning  a 
gum  or  perfume).  Syn.,  Lindtrtt.  LaurAeta.  Trees 
or  shrubs,  aromatic  :  Ivs.  alternate,  UHiially  deciduous, 
entire  or  sometimes  3-lobed  :  fls.  polvganious-diu-cious, 
apetalous,  small,  in  axiilary,  umbel-like  clusters  ;  cal)i 
6-parted  ;  staminate  fls.  with  9  stamens  :  fr.  a  berry. 
About  60  species  in  trop.  and  E.  Asia  and  N  Amer. 
Some  E.  Asiatic  species  yield  an  odorous  oil,  used  in 
perfumery.  Only  a  few  deciduous  species  are  cult. 
They  are  attractive  on  account  of  their  handsome  foli- 
age.' which  turns  bright  yellow  In  fall,  and  their  black 
or  scarlet  fr.  The  hardiest  species  is  B.  odoritrrutn, 
though  B.  obtniilobum  and  B.  hypoglanrum  may  also 
be  grown  north  in  sheltered  positions.  They  thrive  best 
in  peaty  and  sandy  soil.  Prop,  usually  by  seeds  sown 
after  maturity;  also  by  layers,  which  root  best  in  peaty 
soil  ;  of  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass,  one-hull  may 
be  expected  to  root.  The  Benzoin  of  the  druggists  Is  a 
balsamic  resin  obtained  from  Styrax  Benzoin. 

odoriferum,  Nee*  (IAndtra  Bfnzoin,  Blume).  Sim.  r. 
Bi-su.  Benjamin  Blsh.  Wild  Allspice.  Fever  Bush. 
Fig.  224.  Shrub,  6-15  ft.,  nearly  glabrous  :  lvs.  ohlong- 
obovate,  finely  ciliate,  bright  green,  pule  beneath,  3-5  In. 
loug:  fls.  yellow,  before  the  lvs.:  berry  red,  oblong, 
spicy.  N.  Eng.  southward  and  west  to  Kans.  Em.  3C5. 
-The  bark  is  aromatic,  stimulant,  tonic,  astringent. 

B.  mtieiU,  Nees— B.  odoriferum.— B.  grdeilt.  O.  KunUe 
(Daphnidtutn  gracile.  Nee*).  Lvs.  ovate.  3- nerved,  charts- 
eecras.  Habitat  unknown.  Stove  plant.— B.  kvpoalaumm. 
Rehd  (Linden  hypoglaurn.  Max.).  Lvs.  peuulnerved,  gliiu- 
eou»  beneath  :  clusters  few-fld.,  with  or  before  the  lvs.:  berries 
black.  Japan.— H.  melUii/oUum.'Sm.  Allied  to  B.  odoriferum. 
Branches  pulx-Jirotit :  Its,  oblong,  downy  beneath.  8.  slates. 
KM  1470.— B.  obtutitotmm,  O.  Kuntte.  Lvs.  3-nervcd.  nvaleor 
3-lobed  ^  clusters  many 'Hd.:  berries  black.  Japan.  (».F.  6:295. 
—  B,  prrrrtx,  S.  «  Z.  Lvs.  pennlnerved.  elliptic  oblong  :  elus- 


BERBERID6PBI8  (from  Btrbtri*  and  Greek  optiz, 
likeness).  Berberidieta.  Climbing  evergreen  shrub  : 
lvs.  alternate,  petioled,  dentate  i  fls.  on  long  pedicels  in 
terminal  racemes  ;  bracts,  sepals  and  petals  gradually 
passing  Into  one  another,  9-15,  the  inner  ones  concave  ; 
stamens  8-9  :  fr.  a  berry.  One  species  In  Chile.  Orna- 
mental low-climbing  shrub,  with  deep  green  foliage  and 
crimson  fls.  in  drooping  racemes,  for  temperate  regions 
or  the  cool  greenhouse,  growing  in  almost  any  soil. 
Propag.  by  seeds  sown  in  spring,  by  greenwood  cuttings 
in  spring,  or  by  layers  in  autumn. 

corallina.  Hook.  Lvs.  cordate,  oblong-ovate,  coarsely 
splnulose-dentate,  2-3  in.  long  :  fls.  globose,  over  %  In. 
long,  crimson,  in  many-fid.  leafy  racemes.  B.M.  6343. 
F.S.  20 :2137,  Alfred  Rehdbb. 

BERBERIS  (Arabic  name).  Berberidacea.  Bar- 
berry. Shrubs,  with  yellow  Inner  bark  and  wood,  often 
spiny:  lvs.  alternate,  often  fasciculate,  usually  glabrous, 
simple  or  pinnate,  deciduous  or  persistent,  mostly  spin- 
olose-dentate  :  lis.  in  racemes,  rarely  umbellate  or  soli- 
tary ;  sepals,  petals  and  stamens  6  :  fr.  a  1 -celled  berry 
with  one  or  several  oblong  seeds.  Nearly  100  species  in 
America  from  Brit.  Col.  to  Patagonia,  Asia,  Eu.,  and  N. 
Afr.  I/ow  ornamental  shrubs,  of  which  a  large  number 
is  cultivated.  Most  of  the  deciduous  species  are  quite 
hardy,  while  the  evergreen  ones  aro  to  be  recommended 
for  more  temperate  regions,  except  B.  Aquifolium  and 
B.  repent,  which  may  be  cultivated  even  north  in  some- 
what sheltered  positions.  Both  evergreen  and  deciduous 
kinds  aro  very  attractive  in  spring,  with  their  bright  or 
orange-yellow  fls.,  and  in  fall  with  their  red,  dark  blue 
or  nearly  black  fruits.  Some,  h»  B.  Amurenziz  and  B. 
Tkunbergii,  while  amongst  the  handsomest  in  fr., 
assume  a  splendid  fall  coloring.  They  grow  in  almost 
any  soil,  but  prefer  drier  situations  ;  the  evergreen 
species  thrive  best  In  a  sandy  compost  of  peat  and 
loam.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  soon  after  maturity,  or 
stratified  and  sown  in  spring  ;  even  B.  rulgariz,  var. 
atropurpurea ,  may  be  increased  in  this  way,  as  a  large 
percentage  comes 
true.  The  evergreen 
species  grow  from 
cuttings  in  Septem- 
ber, placed  In  saud 
under  glass.  Most  of 
the  deciduous  species 
can  tw 


ters  few-fid.,  before  the  lvs.:  berries  brownish.  Kin.  diam. 
Japan  -  »  sertwum.  S  &  Z.  Lvs.  pennlnerved.  pubeacent  be- 
neath :  clusters  manjr  nd.,  with  the  lvs.  Japan 


cuttings, 
taken  from  forced 
plants  In  spring  and 
put  under  glass  with 
slight  bottom  heat. 
Layers  put  down  in 
autumn  usually  re- 
main 2  years  before 
they  can  be  sepa- 
rated. Some  species 
may  be  propagated  by 
suckers.  Rarer  kinds 
and  varieties  are 
sometimes  grafted  on 
B.  vulgaris  or  Thun- 
bergii,  in  August 
or  September  under 
glass,  or  in  early 
spring  in  the  green- 
house. The  root 
and  the  inner  bark 
are  sometimes  used 
for  dyeing  yellow. 
Some  species  have 
medicinal  properties. 
In  wheut-growing 
districts,  planting  of 
Bcrberis  should  bo 
avoided,  as  it  is  the 
host  of  the  JTri'dium-stageof  Puecinia  graminis,  a  fun- 
gus which  rauses  the  wheat-rust.  Destroying  the  Ber- 
beri*.  however,  will  not  check  the  propagation  of  the 
fungus,  as  it  is  able  to  grow  and  to  spread  for  years 
without  forming  the  iridium -stage.  Monogr.  of  spe- 
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clea  cult.  In  England  in  Flore  dea  8erres,  6:66  and  73 
(1850-1). 

Index  :  Amurensia,  No.  2  ;  Aquifollum,  21  ;  aristata, 
15;  asperma,  1  ;  atropurpurea,  1  ;  Bealii,  19;  buxifolla, 
9;  Canadensis,  4;  Carohniana,  4;  Darwini.  12:  dulria. 
1,9;  emarginata,  3;  Fortunei,24;  Fremontl,  17;  Bako- 
dats,  2  ;  heteropoda,  6  ;  illeifolia,  11,  14  ;  integrifolla, 
7  ;  Jameaoni,  13,  16  ;  Japonira,  2,  19  ;  Maximowlcsi,  8  ; 


233.  Berb*rt«  vulgaris,  in  fruit.  \ 

Nepalenaia,  20  :  nervosa,  22  ;  Neubertl,  14  ;  pinnata, 
18  ;  pluriflora,  6  ;  re  pens,  23  ;  Sieboldi,  2.  and  auppl. 
liat  ;  Sinensis,  5  ;  atenopbylla,  10  ;  Thunbergi,  8  ;  vul- 
garis, 1  ;  Wallichlana,  13. 
A.  Lvs.  simple,  usually  fasciculate  in  the  arilt  of 
spin**,  deciduous  or  persistent. 
b.  Foliage  deciduou  •  :  Ira.  membranaceous  or 
chartaceous. 
0.  Fls.  in  racemes. 
D.  Branches  gray,  except  those  of  the  purple-leaved 
form. 

1.  vulgarii,  Linn.  Common  Barbcrrv.  Fig.  225,  226. 
From  4-8  ft.,  rarely  15:  branches  grooved,  upright  or 
arching :  Iva.  oblong-spathulate  or  obovate.  aetulose- 
dentate,  membranaceous,  1-2  In.  long  :  racemes  pendu- 
lous, many -nd. ;  fla,  blight  yellow  :  fr.  oblong,  usualry 
purple.  May,  June.  Eu.  to  E.  Asia  ;  escaped  from  cul- 
ture and  naturalized  in  E.  N.  Amer.  On.  35:  693.-Hand- 

in  spring,  with  its  golden  yellow  lis.  and  light 
foliage;  and  in  fall,  with  its  bright  scarlet  fruits, 
ining  through  the  whole  winter.  A  very  variable 
species  ;  also  the  six  following  species  are  included  by 
some  botanists  as  varieties.  Of  the  many  garden  forms, 
the  most  effective  la  var.  atropurpurea,  Rgl.,  with  pur- 
ple colored  Iva.  Ut. 9:278,  1.  There  are  also  varieties 
with  variegated  lva.  and  purplish  black,  whitish  or  yellow 
berries,  as  var.  alba,  white-fruited  ;  var.  asperma,  seed- 
less ;  var.  dulcis.  less  acid  ;  var.  lutea,  yellow-fruited  ; 
var.  mliis.  less  thorny  ;  var.  nigra,  black -fruited  ;  var. 
violacea,  or  Iructu-violaoeo,  violet-fruited.  The  apines 
of  the  Barberry  are,  morphologically,  Iva.,  and  the  lvs. 
are  borne  on  short  branches  in  their  axils  (Fig.  226). 
The  stamens  are  sensitive.  Touch  the  filaments  with  a 
pin  when  the  fls.  first  open,  and  the  stamens  fly  for- 
ward upon  the  pistil. 

2.  Amur*  nils,  Rupr.  (B.  vulgaris,  var.  Amure'nsls, 
Rgl.).  Three  to  8  ft.:  branches  straight, upright,  grooved: 
Iva.  cuneate,  oblong  or  elliptic,  densely  c  I  Hate-dentate, 
distinctly  veined  beneath,  1-3  in.  long:  racemes  upright 
or  nodding,  6-12-fld.,  about  as  long  as  lvs.:  fr.  oblong, 
scarlet.  Manchuria,  N.  China.  Gng.  5:  119.  Var.  Ja- 
ponica,  Rehd.  ( H.  vulgaris,  var.  Japdnica,  Rgl.  B.Sif 
boldi,  Hort.,  not  Miq.  B.  BakodA/e,  Hort. ).  Lvs.  firmer 
and  more  chartaceous,  prominently  veined  beneath, 
shorter  petioled,  dark  green  above.  .Tap.  O.F.  3:  249  as 
B.  Sieboldi.  A. G.  18:  4."i4.  — Vigorous-growing  shrubs, 
standing  drought  well,  with  brilliant  or 
fall -coloring,  especially  the  variety. 

3.  tmarginat*,  Willd.  One  to  3  ft.,  in  culture  usually 
higher  :  spines  simple  to  5-parted,  sometimes  longer 
than  the  lvs. :  lvs.  cuneste.  obovate  or  obovate -oblong, 
aetulose-dcntate,  In.  long  :  racemes  short,  up- 
right ;  petals  usually  emarginate.  S.  Eu.  to  Hlmal.- 
Low  spiny  shrub  with  handsome  fall-coloring. 

DD.  i?r<inc*f*  reddish  brown  or  brown  :  It*,  usually 
sparsely  dentalr,  somttines  entire. 

4.  Canadensis,  Mill.  ( B.  Caroliniana.  Loud.).  One  to 
3  ft.:  apines  small,  3-parted  ;  lvs. 


motely  aplnulose-dentate,  rarely  entire.  1-2  in.  long  : 
few-fid.,  nodding,  about  as  long  as  the  lva.; 
or  emarginate  :  fr.  short-oval  or  nearly 
r,  corai  red.  Alleghanies.-The  )  " 
i  la  uaually  B.  vulgaris. 

5.  Blnanala,  Deaf.  From  4-6  ft.,  with  .«»»«, 
arching  branches  and  small,  3-5- parted  spines  :  lv 
neate,  oblong  or  obovate-lanceolate,  coarsely  setulose- 
dentate,  sometimes  entire,  green  or  glaucescent  beneath, 
1-2  in.  long :  racemes  pendulous,  alender-pedunclcd. 
bright  or  pale  yellow  :  berries  oval  or  oblong,  blood-red. 
From  Caucasus  to  Himal.  and  China.  B.M.  6573.— A 
hardy,  graceful  apeciea,  very  handsome  in  fruit. 

6.  heterdpoda.  Scbrenk.  Three  to  6  ft. :  branches 
stout,  apreading,  with  few  short  spines  :  Ira.  broadly 
obovate,  entire  or  remotely  serrate,  pale  bluish  green, 
1X-2  In.  long,  some  short  and  some  jilender-petioled: 
fla.  in  long-stalked,  few-fid.  racemes,  orange-yellow,  fra- 
grant :  fr.  oblong,  dark  blue  with  glaucous  bloom.  May. 
Turkestan,  Songaria.  O.F.  8: 455.-Handsome  and 
very  distinct  specie*. 

7.  integerrima.  Rtinge.  In  habit  and  appearance  very 
like  No.  6.  and  difficult  to  distinguish  without  fl. -clus- 
ters :  steins  terete  and  brown  :  lvs.  broad -obovate,  re- 
motely dentate  or  entire,  dark  bluish  green  above  :  ra- 
cemes dense  and  upright.  Persia,  Turkestan, 


CC.  Ft*,  usually  solitary,  rarely  in  few-fid.  umbels: 
lvs.  entire. 

8.  Thunbargii,  DC.  Figs.  227,  228.  Denae,  low  sljrub, 
2—4  ft.:  branches  spreading,  deeply  grooved,  brown, 
with  simple  spines:  lvs.  obovate  or  spathulate,  quite  en- 
tire, glaucescent  beneath,  \-l?4  in.  long  :  fla.  1-3,  pale 
yellow  :  fr.  elliptic  or  nearly  globose,  bright  red.  Apr., 
May.  G.F.2:53.  B.M. 6646.  R.H.  1894:173.  A. 0. 18:357. 
Gng.  4:241  ;  5:119,  353,  355.  Mn.  2:118.  A.F.8:526.- 
Oneof  the  most  valuable  species,  especially  remarkable 
for  Its  low,  dense,  horizontal  growth,  its  large,  brilliant 
red  f  rs.,  remaining  fresh  till  the  following  spring,  and  for 
Its  bright  scarlet  fall-col- 
orlng  :  hardy.  Very  val- 
uable fi.r  borders  of  walks 
and  drives.  Endures  par- 
tial shade.  Cattle  and 
browse 


much.    Var.  Mafcirao- 

ieii,    Franch.    &  Sav., 


sheep  d< 
it 

wiezi 

has  the  lvs.  green 
Var.  pluritlora,  Koehne, 
With  3-10  lis.  in  short,  um- 
bel-like raceme,  is  perhaps 
a  hvl.rid  with  B.  vulga- 
ris ;  It  has  almost  gray 
branches. 


c. 


».  Foliage  evergreen  or  half-evergreen. 

Lvs.  entire,  or  rarely  trith  few  spiny  teeth. 

Folr.  {B.dulcis.  Sweet).    One  to  3  ft.: 
grooved  ;   spines   usually  j>-p*rted. 


9. 

brandies  brown,  grooved  ;    spines    usually  3-p 
.hort  :   lvs.  cuneate,  obovate  or  elliptic.  Sr-TTn.  long  : 
tls.  solitary,  on  long  pedicels,  orange  yellow  :  fr.  nearly 
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globase,  blaekish  purple.  May.  Chile  to  Strait  of  M«- 
gellim.  B.M.  6505.  S.B.F.G.  IL  1:  100.  KM.  18:  171. 
—A  very  graceful,  free-flowering  »brub  ;  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  evergreen  species  ;  will  stand  the  win- 
ter I'vcn  north  if  somewhat  protected. 

10.  itenophylla,  Mast.  (B.  Ddrwini  x  empetrifbHa). 
Height  1-3  ft.,  with  slender,  arching  branches.:  lvs. 
narrow-oblong,  revolute  at  the  margins,  spiny  pointed, 
J4-1H  In-  long,  dark  green  above  :  As.  2-6,  in  pedun- 
eled.  pendulous  umbels.  Of  garden  origin.  May.  G.C. 
III.  7:619.  A.P.  6: 325. -Handsome  shrub,  nearly  as 
hardy  as  the  former. 

CC.  Lrs.  coarsely  spiny  dentate. 
D.  fit.  in  simple  raceme*  or  clntttrt. 

11.  ilieilolia,  Korst.  Holly -leaved.  Lvs.  partially  ever- 
green, persisting  till  late  in  winter,  shining  dark  green, 
ovate,  tapering  at  base,  coarsely  spiny-toothed :  pedicels 
short,  4-fld.,  somewhat  corymbose  ;  lis.  orange-yellow. 
Terra  del  Puego.  B.M.  4308.  F.S.  3:291. 

12.  DArwini.  Hook.  Height  1-3  ft. :  branches  brown, 
pubescent  when  young  :  lvs.  sessile,  cunt-ate,  obovate, 
usually  3-fld  at  the  apex,  glo»sy  dark  green  above,  H-l 
In.  long :  racemes  short,  taiany-fld.,  pendulous  ;  fls. 
orange-yellow,  often  reddish  outside  :  style  longer  than 
the  ovarv  :  fr.  dark  purple.  Chile  to  Patagonia.  B.M. 
4590.  P. 8.  7:663.  P.F.U.  2:46. 

13.  WaWchlAns^  DC (ZTJ>lm«*oiu\  Hort.,  not  Lindl.). 
8hrub,  to  10  ft.,  with  grayish  brown  branches  :  spines 
3-partrd,  nearly  an  inch  long  :  lvs.  sessile,  oblong-ellip- 
tic or  lanceolate,  remotely  spiny  serrate,  shining  on  both 
sides,  1-2  In.  long  :  fls.  long-pedlcelled,  nodding,  3-«  in 
a  cluster.  Himalayas.  B.M.  4656.  P.F.Q.  1:79. 

14.  JTenberti,  Lem.  (B.  ilicifblia,  Hort.,  not  Porst. 
B.  Aqnifblium  x  vulgaris).  Branches  grayish  brown, 
without  spines,  upright :  lvs.  simple,  oval  or  ovate, 
sometimes  with  1  or  2  smaller  lateral  lfts.,  spiny  or 
aetulose-dentate,  dark  grayish  green  above,  1H-3  in. 
long:  fls.  In  racemes.  Of  garden  origin.  I.H.  1:111. 
G.C.  III.  9:73.  75. -Hardy  north,  but  lvs.  not  persistent. 


JJ8.  Berberis  Thunbergtl. 


dd.  Fit.  in  compound,  pendulous  racemet. 

15.  aristAta,  DC.  Bush,  2-6  ft. :  lvs.  oblong,  semt-per- 
slstent.  usually  splnose-dentate,  1-3  in.  long :  fls.  in 
longpeduncled,  compound  racemes.  Himalayas.  B.R. 
9:729. 

16.  JAmcsoni,  Lindl.  Shrub,  much  branched  :  lvs. 
oblong,  2-3  In.  long,  with  few  large  and  strong  spines  : 
fls.  orange,  in  drooping  panicles  or  compound  racemes. 
Ecuador.  I.H.  6:201. 
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a  a.  Lvt.  pinnaU,  persistent :  branches  tpintUtt. 
{Makonia.) 
b.  Petiolet  short  or  almost  nont. 
c.  Bacemet  te\t-fld.,  slender,  mostly  lateral. 
17.  Fremonti,  Torr.  Prom  5-12  ft. :  Ifta.  3-7,  rigidly 
coriaceous,  ovate  or  oblong,  with  few  strong,  spiny  teeth, 
glaucous,  dull,  X-l  in.  long:  racemes  loose,  3-7-fid.; 


pedicels  slender  :  fr.  at  least  Kin.  In  dlam.,  red.  in- 
flated, and  rather  dry.  W.  Texas  to  Utah  and  Mex. 
G.F.  1:497. -Remarkable  for  its  pale,  glaucous  foliage 
and  large  berries.  Not  hardy  north. 

CC  Battmtt  manu-fld.,  dent*.' 

18.  piunaU,  Lag.  (Mahbnia  fascicularis,  DC).  Two 
to  3  ft. :  lfts.  5-17,  ovate  or  ovate- lanceolate,  coriaceous, 
undulate  at  the  margin  and  with  few  spiny  teeth,  dark 
green,  somewhat  shining:  fls.  In  short, fascicled  racemes: 
fr.  blue.  Calif.,  N.  Mex.  B.M.  2396.  B.R.  9:702.-Not 
hardy  north. 

19.  Japonic*,  8preng.  (Jf.  Japoniea,  DC.  B.  Bialil, 
Fort.).  Height  5-10>.ft.:  lfts.  9-13,. roundish  or  ovate, 

'coriaceous,  usually  truncate  at  the  base,  with  large,  re- 
mote, spinv  teeth,  2-5  in.  long  :  racemes  3-4  in.  long, 
fascicled  :'fr.  bluish  black.  China,  Japan.  B.M.  4846, 
4852.  P.P.O.  1:11.  F.S.  6:79.- Very  effective  by  ita 
large  foliage,  thriving  best,  like  the  other  Mahonlas,  In 
a  partly  shaded  position.  Hardy  north  to  New  York  In 
sheltered  positions. 

20.  Nepalensia,  Sprang.  [B.  JapSniea,  Hort.).  Tall, 
4-6  ft. :  lfts.  5-25,  rigid,  obovate-oblong,  repand  toothed, 
with  few  spiny  teeth  on  each  edge.  India  to  Japan. 
N.  1:182.  A.G.  18:355. 

BB.  Petioles  prominent  or  elongated. 
C.  Lttt.  truncate  or  rounded  at  the  bast. 

21.  Aquilolinm,  Pursh  tMahbnia  Aquifblium,  Nntt.). 
Pig.  229.  Prom  3-6  ft. :  lfts.  5-9.  oblongor oblong-ovate, 
ahiny  dark  green  above,  splnulose-dentate  :  racemes 
erect,  fascicled:  berries  blue, -small.  Mav.  British  Co- 
lumbia to  Ore.  B.R.  17:1425.  L.B.C.  18:1718.  P.M.B. 
9:5.  — Handsome  evergreen  shrub,  hardy  north  in'shel- 
tered  positions. 

22.  nervosa.  Pursh.  Dwarf  evergreen  shrub  :  sts.  but 
a  few  Inches  high,  tipped  with  long,  husk-like,  pointed 
bud-scsles  :  lfts.  11-21,  lance-ovate,  3-5-rlbbed,  remotely 
spiny-toothed,  borne  on  a  strongly  jointed  stalk  :  ra- 
cemes elongated,  erect:  fr.oblong,  blue.  Ore.  B.M.  3949. 
L.B.C.  18:1701.  F.S.  2:127.  P.M.  7:55,  as  Mahonia 
gtumacra. 

23.  repens,  Lindl.  i  Mahbnia  repent,  Don).  Rarely 
over  1  ft.  high,  stoloniferous  :  lfts.  3-7,  roundish  ovate 
or  ovate,  pale  or  glaucous  and  dull  above,  splnulose- 
dentate  :  fls.  and  fr.  like  the  former.  Brit.  Columbia  to 
Calif,  and  X.  Mex.  B.R.  14:1176.  L.B.C  19:1847. 

cr.   Ltts.  cuncate  at  base,  narrow-lanceolate. 

24.  F6rtnnei.  Lindl.  Dwarf  :  lfts.  5-9.  distant,  nar- 
rowjy  Intici-olate;  spiny  teeth  numerous,  small :  racemes 
erect,  fascicled.  China.  F.S.  3:287  bis. 

H.  netinaeantka.  Mart.  One  to  3  ft.,  evergreen:  spines  &- 
parted :  lvs.  .tnall,  spiny :  us.  In  sessile  clusters.  Chile.  B.R. 
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31:56.-/1.  Attaint**,  Pntl.  Allied  la  B.  cmsrginat*.  Low, 
dense  shrub,  with  small  lv«.  and  long  spines.  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
>  •  <->■■■.% -II.  OMtfUloaa.  Wall.  Height  4  ft.:  lvs.  deciduous, 
■mall,  entire  or  sparsely  spinulose  :  A*,  solitary  or  few.  Him- 
alayas. K  M.  70T1.-M.  Annum.  Roxb.  Three  to  10  ft.:  It*. 
persistent,  oblonc.  entire  or  with  few  teeth,  whitish  beneath. 

1-  3  In.  lone:  Hi.  in  *hort.  seaaile  racemes.  Himal.— B.  Bel- 
ttanidna.  Hurt  —  H  vircaeen*.— /i,  brackybbtryi.  Edgew— B. 
cmarginata.  var.— B.  Chitria,  Hamilton  —  B.  ariatata.— B.  eon- 
Hnnm.  Hook.  Low:  lv».  small,  semi  persistent,  glaucous  be- 
neath, (pinolose  :  flu.  solitary,  pendulous.   Himal.   B.M.  4744. 

—  ft.  eonQfMtiflbra,  Oay.  Five  to  7  ft.:  lvs.  persistent,  orbicular, 
or  broad -oblong.  spinose.  glaucous  lieneatli :  fin.  in  dense,  glo- 
iKwe  clusters.  Chile.  B.M.  0770  —  B.  eorideea,  Unill.—  B.  flori- 
bunda  —  B.  erat<rgina,  1 «  '  Low  :  Irs.  small,  aemi -persistent, 
entire  or  spinulose :  fls.  in  ■hort.  erect  raceme*  :  fr.  bine.  Ori- 
ent to  lliiual. — It  Crftiea,  Linn.  Spines  3- parted  :  lvs.decidu- 
ous.  amall,  usually  entire:  n».  2-5,  in  short,  seaaile  unibels. 
8.  En.,  Orient.— A.  dtalbdta,  Llndl.  I.vs.  persistent,  nearly 
orbicular,  with  few  spiny  teeth  :  racemes  short,  dense,  nodding. 
Mex.  B.K.  21: 1750.— B.  dutptaiui.  Max.  I.vs.dcciduoos.sparsely 
■pinulose:  fls.  loug-pedieelled,  fascicled :  fr.  translncid.  China. 

—  B.  tmpttrifblia.  Lam.  Low:  branches  slender :  lvs.  persist- 
ent, linear,  revolute  at  the  tnargiu  :  fls.  l-'J.  slendcr-peduncled. 
Chile  to  Patagonia.  U.K.  36: IT  -B.  fatneuUnt.  Sima-B. 
pinnata.— B.  f'fndlrri.  Gray.  Allied  to  B.  Canadensis.  Spine* 
-"!-"»  ri'l  :  lvs.  oIhjvM'-  lanceolate,  entire  or  (pinulose  :  raceme* 
dense,  pendulous.  Colo,  to  N.  Mex.  ti.F.  1:463.— B.  floribtinda. 
Wall.  I.vs.  deciduous,  entire  or  sparsely  spiuulosc-elllate  •  ra- 
cemes long  peduncled.  Himal.  B.K.  37:46  (as  B.  coriarta)  and 
'Jit:  44  las  B.  urabellata).— B.  Gulmpeli,  Koch  —  B.  Sinensis.— 
B.  hrtrrophyUa.  Jus*.  Lvs.  persistent,  ovate  lanceolate,  entire 
or  with  3-4  spiny  teeth :  fls.  solitary.  Straits  of  Magellan.— 
B.  Iberiea.  Stcv.  It  Flsch.  —  B.  orata-giua  -  B.  Ibirira,  Hort. — 
B.  vulgaris,  var.— B.  /...reruns.  Benth.  Lva.  persistent,  shining, 
with  few  spiny  teeth  :  fls.  small,  on  peduncled.  loose  racemes. 
Peru.  F.S.  6.  p.  Oil.—//.  Lydum.  Royle.  Lvs.  semi  persistent, 
obovate-lanceolate,  entire  or  spinulose:  racemes  sessile,  much 
longer  than  the  lvs.,  drooping  :  fr.  violet.  Himal.   B  M.  7075. 

—  B.  pdllida,  Benth.  I.vs.  pinnate,  persistent :  Ifts.  D-Ki,  ovate 
or  ovate-lanceolate.  spinose  r  raceme*  compound,  loose.  Mex. 
B.K.  30:16.-/1.  rutrilhlia.  Lam.  Lvs.  persistent,  oblong, entire 
or  with  few  coarse  teeth  at  the  apex  :  fls.  4-5  on  a  short  pedun- 
cle. Argentina.— B.  trri>lina.  Lance.  Allied  to  B.  Sinensis. 
Lvs.  usually  entire,  bright  green  :  racemes  short,  dense,  pedun- 
cled. Origin  unknown. —  B.  itrrttiit,  Koehnc  ( B.  microphylla, 
var.  serrata,  Hort.).  I.vs.  small,  spinulose,  deciduous:  ra- 
ceme* denae.  much  shorter  than  the  lvs.  Origin  unknown.— 
B.  Sibirim,  Pall.  Lvs.  deciduous,  olstvate.  remotely  dentate- 
eiliatc:  fls.  short  -pedlcellcd.  solitary  or  3-3.  Siberia.  B.R.6:4K7. 

—  B.  Sirboldi,  Miq.  l»w  :  branches  brown,  2-cdgcd  tonr.nl* 
the  end:  lvs.  oblong,  densely  ciliatedentate  :  raceme  few-fld., 
nodding.  Japan  —  B.  SiiboUi,  Hort..  not  Mlq.  —  B.  Amurensl*. 
Tar.  —  /*,  trnuilitiia,  Liudl.  I.vs.  pinnate,  persistent  •  lft».  3-7, 
lauceolate.  entire:  ra<'emes  nodding,  very  long  and  loose.  Mex. 
BR.  30: 26.-//.  IriMwldta,  Moric.  <  B  trif<diata.  Ilartw).  I.vs. 
3-follolate,  persistent ;  Ifts.  sessile,  pale,  coarsely  aplnose- 
toothed:  racemes  short,  few-fld.  Tex.  to  Mex.  B  R.  31:10. 
F.S.  1:56.  P.F.O.  2:0*  —  // .  tnlttrra.  Fort.  Allied  to  B.  Nepal- 
enal*.  and  probably  a  var.  leaflets  oblong  ovate.  3-poinicd  at  the 
apex  and  with  few  teeth  at  the  base.  China  Pr  ,<I  3:57  — /*. 
umbrltAta.  Wall.  Lvs.  deciduous,  sparsely  serrulate  :  raceme* 
long  peduncled.  umbel  like.  Himal  It  M.  254» -//  rirtttrn*. 
Hook.  Lvs.  deciduous,  small,  entire  or  remotely  spinulose. 
pale  green  :  fls.  greenish  yellow,  fascicled,  or  In  very  short 
raceme*.  B.M.  7116. 

BF.RCHtMI A  (derivation  uncertain).  Rhnmndttat. 
Shrub*,  mostly  clirobing,  rarely  trees  :  Irs.  deciduous, 
alternate,  slender,  petloled,  entire  or  nearly  so,  with  mi- 
nute stipules:  lis.  Inconspicuous.  5-merous,  in  terminal, 
usually  leafy  panicles  :  fr.  a  small  berry -I ike  drupe  with 

2-  eelled  stone.  Twelve  species  in  K.  Asia,  N.  Amer.,  E. 
Afr.  —  Ornamental  climbing  shrubs,  not  quite  hardy 
north,  with  small,  bright  green  graceful  foliage,  useful 
for  covering  trellis  work  In  sunny  positions.  They 
grow  in  almost  any  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds  and  by  root- 
cuttings  in  spring  under  glass  j  also  by  layering  the 
young  shoot*  and  by  cuttings  of  mature  wood  in  fall 

scaudens.  Koch  (B.  voluhiii* ,  DC),  supple  Jack. 
Ten  to  19  ft-:  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  acuminate, 
often  undulate.  1-2  in.  long,  with  9-12  pairs  of  lateral 
veins  :  Us.  greenish  white  :  fr.  bluish  black.  June. 
8.  states. 

racemrjsa.  Sieb.  &  Zuec.  Closely  allied  to  the  former. 
Lvs.  cordate,  ovate,  with  6-W  pairs  of  veins  :  fls.  green- 
ish :  fr.  first  red,  becoming  black  at  length.  July.  Jap., 
China.  — Hardier  than  the  former,  not  high  climbing  ; 
Attractive  in  late  summer,  with  Ha  red  fruits. 

Ai.ri.i-i>  Kehpek. 


BfcRGAMOT.  Name  applied  to  various  aromatic 
plants,  particularly  to  members  of  the  LabiAltr,  as 
Mentha*  and  Monardas.  The  Bergamot  essence  of 
commerce  la  made  from  a  citron*  fruit.    See  Citrut. 

BERRIA  |  after  Dr.  Andrew  Berry,  a  Madras  botanist). 
Syn.,  Btrryn.  DC,  not  Klein.  Tilidcrtr.  A  genus  of 
one  or  two  species,  with  no  familiar  aUlea. 

Amtnomlta,  U.  \  V  High  tree:  lvs. entire,  heart-shaped, 
long-petioled,  smooth,  fr-7-nerved,  alternate :  fls.  in 
racemes,  small,  white,  very  numerous:  fr.  a  3-eelled  cap- 
sule with  6  wings,  the  3-12  seeds  with  stiff  hairs,  which 
readily  penetrate  the  skin  and  produce  a  painful  itching. 
Growing  abundantly  in  the  Philippines  and  Ceylon, 
where  it  is  one  of  tiie  largest  and  most  valuable  timber 
trees.  The  wood,  being  light  and  strong,  is  used  for 
building,  for  oil  casks,  and  for  boat*.  It  is  exported  as 
"Trincomalee  wood."  Cult,  by  Dr.  Francesehi,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.  G_  T.  Ha8TI>J08. 

B E RTH0LLETIA  (after  Loul*  Claude  Berthollet, 
French  chemist).  MyrtAceir.  Brazil  Ntt.  Para 
Nl'T.  Cream  Nit.  Niookh  Toe.  Large  tree*  :  lvs.  al- 
ternate, bright  green,  leathery,  about  2  ft.  long,  6  in. 
broad  :  fls.  cream  colored  ;  calyx  part*  united  and  tear- 
ing into  2  parts  wheu  the  flower  open*  ;  petal*  6,  sta- 
men* many,  united  Into  a  hood-shaped  mass,  the  upper 
ones  sterile  :  fr.  round,  about  6  in.  in  diaro.,  with  a  hard 
•bell  containing  18-24  3-sided  nut*.    Fig.  230.  Spe- 


130.  Berthollet ia  excetoa. 

cie*  2,  both  of  which  furnish  Brnxil  nuts.  Curiously 
enough,  the  common  trade  name  of  the  Braxil  nut  is 
Castanea,  which  is  properly  the  name  of  the  genu*  that 
includes  the  chestnuts. 

excelaa,  Humb.  &  Bonpl.  Fig.  230.  A  tree,  100-150  ft.; 
with  a  smooth  trunk  3-4  ft.  in  diam.:  branches  near  the 
top.  It  forms  large  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon 
and  Rio  Negro.  The  natives  gather  the  nuts  in  large 
quantities,  chopping  the  fruit  open.  They  are  exported  in 
large  quantities,  chiefly  from  Para.  An  of]  Is  expressed 
from  the  kernels,  and  the  bark  I*  used  at  Parn  for  caulk- 
ing ships.  The  tree  is  of  little  value  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, and,  according  to  the  Bulletin  on  Nut  Culture  of 
the  Division  of  Pomology,  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  is  too 
tender  for  growth  anywhere  in  the  United  States. -Cult, 
at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  0.  T.  Hastings. 

BERT0LONIA  (after  A.  Bertollni.  Italian  botanist). 
Mrl<i»tomdce<r.  Splendid  wamihouse  foliage  plants 
from  Brazil,  always  dwarf,  and  sometimes  creeping;  the 
gnrden  forms  with  membranaceous,  5-7-nerved  leave* 
5  8  in.  lone,  »nd  purple  beneath:  fls.  rose -colored,  5- 
petaled,  in  scorpioid  raceme*  or  spikes.  Within  the 
restricted  definition  of  the  latest  monographer  of  the 
Mclaatomaeea?  I  A.  Colgneaux.  In  DC  Mon.  Phan.  vol.  7), 
there  are  only  five  good  species,  but  some  earlier  bota- 
nists do  not  separate  certain  allied  genera  which  usu- 
ally cannot  be  distinguished  by  habit  alone.  The  surest 
character  is  the  inflated  and  3-angled  or3-winged  calyx 
of  Bertolonla.  In  Bertolonia,  flower-part*  are  in  5's,  bat 
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the  ovary  is  3 -celled.  Gravesla  ha*  a  5 -celled  ovary, 
and  Sonerila  ia  trimerous.  In  Bertolonia  the  connective 
of  the  anthers  has  no  appendage  ;  In  Salplnga  tbere  is 
a  spur  below  and  behind  the  connective  ;  In  Monolena 
there  is  a  spur  io  front,  and  the  calyx  is  not  hairy. 

Bertolonia*  are  essentially  fanciers'  plant*.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  bring  nut  their  true  characteristics 


tally 

in  a  small  bouse.  The  additional  shelter  of  a  small 
frame  should  be  provided,  where  the  atmospheria  con- 
ditions will  he  much  more  easily  regulated.  A  plentiful 
supply  of  water  at  the  roots  Is  necessary  ;  syringing  or 
sprinkling  overhead  is  not  advisable.  The  most  con- 
venient method  of  propagation  is  by  cuttings,  which 
strike  readily,  tn  a  moderately  close  propagating  case 
filled  with  sharp,  clean  sand.  The  pots  should  be  thor- 
oughly clean  and  drained,  and  the  compost  open  and 
porous.  Thrive  in  dense  shade.  Old  plants  are  not  so 
brilliant  as  young  one*. 

Bertolonias  and  their  allies  furnish  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  Van  Hontte's  triumphs  In  hybridisation.  The 
two  species  described  below  have  probably  been  im- 
portant factors  in  the  plant-breeding,  and  Graves  ia  gut- 
tata even  more  so.  Gravesla  is  a  Madagascar  plant, 
and  has,  perhaps,  been  crossed  with  the  Brazilian  Ber- 
tolonias. Unfortunately,  the  pictures  in  Flore  des  Ser- 
ree  show  do  flowers,  and  the  pedigree  is  not  given.  The 
Bertonerilas  figured  and  described  in  I.H.  43,  pp.  188 
and  189,  with  colored  plates  64  and  68,  are  presumably 
hybrids  between  Bertolonia  and  Sonerila.  Excepting  C. 
maeutata  mad  C.  marmorata,  the  following  are  hybrids. 

A.  Feins  nut  lined  on  both  si  dm  with  a  colored  band. 

marm errata,  N'audin.  Stem  less  densely  hairy  than 
tbe  above  :  Ivs.  more  narrowly  ovate,  or  ovate-oblong, 
aente,  sparsely  hairy,  streaked  with  white  along  tbe 
veins:  calyx  sparsely  hairy,  not  glandular:  petals 
somewhat  blunter,  dilute  purple.  R.H.  1848:381,  as 
Mriocnema  mo rmorafn. "N audio.  F.8.7:  750,  as  B.  macu- 
la ta ,  var.  marmorata,  Flancbon.  Coigneaux  recognises 
two  varieties,  var.  genuina,  with  Ivs.  green  above,  and 
banded  with  white  along  the  veins  ;  var.  sines  (A'Hoc- 
nima  mnia  and  B.  mnia,  Naudln),  with  Ivs.  dark  green 
with  a  coppery  cast,  but  not  spotted  or  only  slightly  so. 

Kirandai,  Van  Houtte.  Spots  red  on  the  lower  Ivs. 
and  white  on  the  upper  or  younger  ones  :  Ivs.  purple 
beneath.  F.S.  21: 2235  (1875). 

aa.  Veins  lined  on  both  sides  with  a  white  or  colored 


b.  Band*  and  »pot$  magenta  or  purple. 

j  DC.  Stem  short,  decumbent,  rooting  at  the 

 t,  densely  clothed  with  rusty  hairs  :    Ivs.  long- 

petioled,  cordate,  broadly  ovate,  obtuse,  hispid  above 
and  at  margins,  dark  velvety  green  above,  often  r~ 
ted :  calyx  densely  clothed  with  glandular  hair* : 
obovate,  somewhat  acute,  rose-colored.  B.M.4531. 

Houtteana,  Van  Houtte  (B.  Van  Houttei,  Hort.). 
Lv*.  purple  beneath.  This  was  the  sensational  plant  of 
1874,  and  Van  Houtte  refused  $2,000  for  his  stock  of  it. 
It  was  originated  by  his  propagator,  Msrchand.  F.  S. 
20:2120. 

bb.  Band*  and  spots  silvery  white. 
C.  Spots  very  distinct. 
Hrubyana,  Van  Houtte.  This  has  bars  of  white  con- 
necting tbe  veins.   Tbe  under  side  of  the  Ivs.  seem*  to 
be  green  instead  of  purple,  at  least  toward  the  tip.  F.S. 
23:  2381. 

Rod ec kilna,  Van  Houtte.  Distinguished  from  the 
above  and  all  others  of  this  group  by  the  abundance  of 
dark  red  color  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  Ivs.  Veins 
of  the  under  side  prominent  and  green.  F.S.  23:  2382. 

oc.  Spots  very  faint. 
Legrelleana,  Van  Houtte  [B.  Legrille,  Hort.(.  There 
are  a  few  longitudinal  bars,  but  they  do  not  connect  the 


veins.    Referred  to  Oravesia 
F.S.  23:  2407. 

Other  trade  name*  are  B.  guttata.  Hook,  f.— Grave*!*  gnt- 
tau -B  margarUdera.  Hort.  Boll.-Salplnga  margaritaeea.- 
B.  primuladlSra,  Hort.-  Mooolsma  prlmulssnora.-B.  i 


ems,  Hort.,  with  Ions  white  hairs  and  a  chore  late  band  down 
the  center,  KQandor. — B  punctatissima,  Hort.— B.  superbis- 
si  ma.  Hort.  (B.  iuperba  f  Hort.).  with  rose  colored  spot*,  which 
¥ttJ&llEm?Z±^    F-M..151  ,»»,.. 

Wm.  Scott,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  W.  M. 

BERTOKERlLA.  A  class  of  handsome  foliage  plants, 

rresumably  hybrids  between  Bertolonia  and  Sonerila. 
H.  vol.  43  (1896).  For  culture,  see  Bertolonia. 

BESCHORNERIA  (after  H.  Beschorner,  German 
botanist).  Amarylliddeta.  Succulent  desert  plants,  al- 
lied to  Bravoa  and  Doryanthes.  Lva.  In  a  rosette,  glau- 
cous, roughlsh  at  the  margins,  not  so  thick,  Ann  or 
fleshy  as  in  Agave  (which  has  a  strong  end-spine  and 
horny  marginal  prickles):  rootstock  short,  tuberous. 
In  Beschorneria,  the  perianth  Is  usually  reddish  green, 
with  scarcely  any  tube  and  with  long,  oblancenlate  seg- 
ments ;  In  Doryanthes  the  perianth  is  bright  red,  the  seg- 
ments long,  narrowly  falcate  ;  In  Bravoa  the  perianth 
Is  red  or  white,  the  tube  curved,  subcyllndral,  and  the 
segments  short.  J.  O.  Baker,  Amaryllideie,  161.  Culture 
similar  to  Agave.  The  species  are  very  closely  allied, 
and  difficult  to  distinguish.  The  following  are  the  only 
kinds  well  known,  and  they  are  all  from  Mex.  They  flower 
at  long,  irregular  periods,  as  do  century  plants. 

treated  i 


The  species  succeed  best  when  treated  similarly  to 
Agave*,  with  the  exception  of  the  soil,  which  may  be 
made  richer  by  the  addition  of  crushed  bone  and  a 
little  vegetable  mold.  All  of  the  species  need  green- 
house protection  in  the  northern  states.   Useful  for 


Boughish  on  both  surfaces  of  Irs. 
,  Kunth.  Lvs.  12  or  more,  1K-2  ft.  long.  1  In. 

B^iw^^Th  e°o  ld\7t™  nd*be  *  t  klo  wn*  I  pec  ies"  S*nn*' 
aa.  Boughish  beneath  and  on  the  margins  of  lvs. 

B.  Lvs.  very  glaucous. 
Tonslii,  Jacobl  (17.  Tontliana,  Jacobl).  Allied  to  B. 
tubi flora,  but  with  looser  habit  and  much  broader  Ivs. 
Lvs.  15-20,  1-1 H  ft.  long,  2-2K  In.  broad,  short-acumi- 
nate, and  more  boldly  contracted  below  the  middle. 
B.M.  6091. 

bb.  Lvs.  less  glaucous. 
c.  Base  of  lvs.  thick,  about  X  inch. 

Dekosteriana,  C.  Koch.  Lvs.  15-20.  2-4 V,  ft.  long, 
2-2 H  In.  broad,  oblanceolate,  long-acuminate,  very  grad- 
ually tap«iing  both  ways  from  the  middle,  1-1  kin. 
broad  above  the  base  ;  the  bases  thickest  in  the  genus. 

B.M.  6768. 

OC.  Base  of  Irs.  thinner. 
D.  harrowed  to  less  than  I  inch  above  the  base. 

brae  tea  ta,  Jacobl.  Lvs.  20-30,  1K-2  ft.  long,  2  In. 
broad,  abort-acuminate  ;  texture  thin  but  Arm.  B.M. 
6641. -In  the  picture  the  margins  are  rougher  than  in 
any  other  specie*,  and  they  are  also  wavy  or  revolute  at 
Interval*. 

dd.  ^farrowed  to  %  inch  above  the  base. 

yuccoidei.  Hook.  f.  Lva.  about  20,  1-1',  ft.  long,  2  In. 
broad,  lanceolate,  short-acuminate.  B.M.  5203.  — The 
lvs.  are  broader  than  In  A.  tubiflora,  shorter  acuminate, 
and  more  boldly  narrowed  below  the  middle.  In  the 
picture  cited,  the  Ivs.  seem  more  »preading  and  less 
revolute  than  in  the  rest  of  the  genu*. 


B.  Calitdrnica  1*  offered  by  Dr. 
Barbara,  Calif.,  without  description. 

A*   Beachornerias  can  be  certainly  Identified  only 
when  in  flower,  the  following  key  Is  added  : 
a.  Inflorescence  racemose. 

b.  Fls.  highly  colored,  purple  and  red—  Tonelii. 
bb.  Fls.  dull-colored,  reddish  green— tubiflora. 
AA.  Inflorescence  panicled. 

B.  Fl*.  2  or  3  in  a  cluster—  Dekosteriana. 
bb.  Fls.  more  numerous  in  the  cluster,  3-7. 
0.  Peduncles  bright  red  -yuccoides. 
CO.  Peduncle  dull  reddish  brown— bracteata. 

G.  W.  Ouvxb  and  W.  M. 
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BESLERIA  (after  Bull  Besler.  N  urenilwrg  apothe- 
cary, and  reputed  author  of  the  superb  Hortus  Ey  stetten- 
•1*,  1613).  OesnerAcea.  Tropical  plants,  mostly  sub- 
shrub*,  with  somewhat  4-angled  stem*,  large,  membra- 
•  nacenus,  opposite,  petlolate  Ivs.  prominently  veined  be- 
neath, and  yellow,  whit*  or  purple  lis.  B.  Imray  is 
herbaceous,  with  serrate  Its.  and  yellow  axillary  fls. 
B.M.  6341.  Prop,  by  cuttings.  None  are  known  to  be 
offered  in  America. 

B&88ERA  (after  Dr.  Besser.  professor  of  botany  at 
Brody).  Mkxicax  Coral  Drops.  An exceedingly  pretty 
summer-flowering  bulbous  plant,  with  umbels  of  pendu- 
lous flit.,  which  are  vermilion  outside,  have  a  white  co- 
rona or  cup  within,  and  long,  purple  stamens.  It  is  a 
monotypic  genus  allied  to  Androstepblnm.  Perianth 
cup-shape*,,  the  tube  shorter  than  the  oblong-lanceolate 
segment*  ;  stamen*  6.  Culture  simple.  Bulbs  planted 
out,  and  lifted  when  ripe. 

eleg&na,  Schult.  f.  Bulb  globular,  1  in.  thick,  tunl- 
oated  :  lvs.  2-3,  about  10-12  In.,  or  even  2  ft.,  Ions; : 
scape  1-2  ft.  long,  hollow,  fragile ;  umbels  4-10-fld. ; 
pedicels  1-1 X  in.  long ;  perianth  9-10  lines  long,  keeled 
on  the  back,  variously  marked  with  white  within,  but 
usually  with  vermilion  margins  and  center-band :  fls. 
borne  through  two  months  of  late  summer  and  early 
autumn.  O.F.  4:125.  On.  25:423.  B.R.  25:34.  B  R. 
15*6,  as  Pharium  tistulosum.  F.S.  4:424,  aa  B.  minia- 
rum. -Strong  bulbs  sometimes  throw  np  6-10  scapes, 
with  12-20-fld.  umbels.  w.  jf. 

BETA  (Latin name).  Ckenopodideea.  Perhaps  adosen 
or  15  species  of  herbs,  ranging  from  the  Canary  Inlands 
to  eastern  India.  One  polymorphous  species  yields  the 
cultivated  Beets.  This  Is  B.  vulgaris,  Moq.,  the  origi- 
nal form  of  which  Is  perennial,  and  grows  on  the  coasts 
of  southern  Europe,  reaching  aa  far  N.  as  the  Straits  of 
Dover.  Hoquin  (DC.  Prodr.  13.  pt.2:66)  divides  the 
derivatives  of  this  species  into  three  groups  :  (1)  The 
slender-  and  hard-rooted,  essentially  wild  forma,  Includ- 
ing B.  maritima  of  Llnnnus  ;  (2)  Leaf  Beet  (if.  CXela), 
comprising  the  various  kinds  of  Chard  or  Spinach  Beet 
(see  Chard);  (3)  the  common  garden  Beets,  or  Beet- 
root. The  ornamental  Beets,  grown  for  their  handsome 
colored  Ivs..  are  akin  to  the  Chards.  All  these  rare* 
have  been  developed  in  comparatively  modern  times, 
probably  from  one  original  form.  Cf .  Sturte vant,  Amer. 
Nat.  1887:433.  Bee  Beet.  l.  q.  q. 

BETEL,  or  BETLK.  The  leaf  of  Piper  Betle,  a  kind 
of  pepper  used  in  wrapping  the  pellets  of  betel-nut  snd 
lime  which  are  commonly  chewed  In  the  Orient.  The 
pellets  are  hot,  acrid,  aromatic,  astringent.  They  redden 
the  saliva  and  blacken  the  teeth,  and  eventually  corrode 
them.  The  betel-nut  Is  the  fruit  of  Artca  Oateehu,  a 


BETOmCA  and  BETOBJT.  8ee  Stachys. 

BETULA  (ancient  Latin  name).  Betulicea,  a  tribe  of 
Cupulifera.  Birch.  Trees  or  shrubs,  with  the  bark  usu- 
ally separating  Into  thin,  papery  plates  :  lvs.  alternate, 
deciduous,  petioled,  serrate :  fls.  monoecious,  spetalous. 
In  catkins,  opening  In  spring  with  the  Ivs. ;  staminate 
catkins  usually  long  and  pendulous,  formed  in  the  au- 
tumn and  remaining  nuked  during  the  winter,  every 
scale  bearing  8  fls.,  each  with  2  stamens  divided  at  the 
apex  ;  pistillate  catkins  oblong  or  cylindrical,  bearing  in 
the  axil  of  every  scale  3  naked  ovaries :  fr.  a  minute 
nut,  often  erroneously  called  need,  with  membranaceous 
wings,  dropping  at  maturity  with  the  bracts  from  the 
slender  rnchis.  About  35  species  in  N.  America,  Europe, 
N.  and  Oent.  Asia,  especially  in  the  northern  regions. 
No  tree  goes  farther  north  than  the  Birch  ;  in  N.  America 
B.  papyrifera  reaehesGC0  N.  1st.,  and  in  Europe  B.  alba 
goes  to  the  North  Cape,  and  is  still  a  forest  tree  at  70°. 
The  hard  and  tough  wood  la  often  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  furniture  and  of  many  small  articles,  in 
making  charcoal,  and  for  fuel ;  from  the  bark,  boxen,  bas- 
kets, and  many  small  articles  are  made;  alsocanoes  from 
that  of  the  B.  papyrifera  .-  in  Russia  and  Siberia  It  it 
used  In  tanning  leather.  The  sap  of  some  species  Is  used 
as  a  beverage.  Tho  Birches  are  very  ornamental  park 


BETULA 

trees,  hardy,  except  2  or  3  Himalayan  specie*,  and  espe- 
cially valuable  for  colder  climates.  Their  foliage  is  rarely 
attacked  by  insects,  and  turns  to  a  bright  or  orange-yellow 
in  fall.  Their  graceful  habit,  the  slender,  often  pendulous 
branches,  and  the  picturesque  trunks  make  them  con- 
spicuous features  of  the  landscape.  Especially  remark- 
able are  those  with  white-colored  bark,  aa  B.  papyrifera, 
populifolia,  alta,  Ermani,  and  also  B,  Marimowietii 
with  yellow  bark.  Most  Birches  prefer  moist,  sandy  and 
loamy  soil  ;  but  some,  as  B.  alba  and  populifolia,  grow 
as  satisfactorily  in  dry  localities  and  poor  aoil  as  in 
swamps  and  bogs,  and  they  are  especially  valuable  In 
replanting  deserted  grounds  as  nurses  for  other  trees  ; 
both  are  comparatively  short-lived  trees.  Prop,  readily 
by  seeds,  gathered  at  maturity  and  sown  in  fall,  or  usu- 
ally kept  dry  during  the  winter,  or  stratified  ;  .but  B. 
nigra,  which  ripens  its  fruits  in  June,  must  be  sown  at 
once,  and  by  fall  the  seedlings  will  be  several  Inches 
high.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  sandy  soil,  slightly 
or  not  at  all  covered,  but  pressed  firmly  Into  the  ground 
and  shaded.  The  seedlings  must  be  transplanted  when 
one  year  old.  Rarer  species  and  varieties  are  grafted, 
usually  on  B.  lenta,  papyri/era,  nigra  or  alba.  Cleft  or 
tongue-grafting  in  early  spring,  on  potted  stock  in  the 
greenhouse.  Is  the  best  method.  Budding  in  summer  is 
also  sometimes  practiced.  Shrubby  forms  may  also  be 
Increased  by  layers,  and  B.  nann  by  greenwood  eutting* 
under  glass.  Monographs  by  Regel :  Monogra),bi*ehe 
Bearbeitung  der  Betulacea?  ( 1861) ;  and  in  Do  Cart  do  He, 
Prodromus,  16, 2,  p.  162  { 1869). 

Index  :  alba,  10  ;  atropurpurea,  10  ;  Hknjpaitra,  2  ; 
Carpatica,  10  ;  eordlfolia,  8  ;  coatata,  6  ;  Dalecarlica,  10; 
Ermani,  5  ;  excelaa,  4,  10  ;  fastlgiata,  10.  13  ;  glandu- 
losa,  12  ;  Japonica,  10  ;  laciniata,  10,  9  ;  lenta.  3  ;  lutea, 
4  ;  Maximowiexii,  1  ;  minor,  H  ;  nana,  14;  nigra,  7;  occi- 
dentals, 11  ;  odorata,  10  ;  papyracea,  8  ;  papyrifera,  8; 
pendnla,  10,  9  ;  perslcifolia,  14  ;  platyj'hylta,  8  ;  Pon- 
tica,  10;  populifolia,  9;  pubesoens,  10;  pumlla,  13; 
pyri  folia,  8 ;  rubra,  7:  tortnosa,  10;  urticlfolia,  10; 
utilia,  2  ;  verrucosa,  10. 

A.  Vein*  of  lvs.  more  than  7  pair*,  usually  impressed 
above.  Trees. 

B.  Lvs.  large,  4-6  in,  long,  deeply  cordate:  tones 
cylindrical,  racemose,  t-4. 

1.  Haximowiesil,  Regel.  Tree,  80-90 ft.,  with  smooth, 
orange-colored  trunk  and  dark  reddish  brown  branch- 
lets  :  Ivs.  long-petioled,  broadly  ovate,  coarsely  and 
doubly  serrate,  membranaceous,  pubescent  on  younger 
trees,  nearly  glabrous  on  older  ones  :  cones  %-3  in. 
long,  slender,  nodding ;  fr.  with  very  broad  wings. 
Jap.— This  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  of  all  Birches, 
perfectly  hardy  north  and  of  rapid  growth  ;  its  large 
foliage  and  the  yellow  color  of  the  trunk  render  It  a 
highly  ornamental  and  conspicuous  park  tree. 

BB.  Lvs.  t-Sin.  long:  cones  solitary,  erect  :  icings  nar- 
rower than  the  fruit. 

c.  8hape  of  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  rounded  and  often 
cordate  at  the  base,  broadest  about  the  middle: 
reins  distinctly  impressed  above,  comparatively 
short-pet  ioled. 

2.  Utilia,  Don  [B.  Bkojpdttra,  Wsll.).  Tree,  40-60  ft: 
trunk  with  reddish  brown  bark  :  lvs.  ovate,  rounded  at 
the  base,  acuminate,  densely  Irregularly  serrate,  pubes- 
cent when  young,  2-3  in.  long,  with  8-12  pairs  of  veins: 
cones  pcduncled,  cylindrical,  1-2  in.  long  ;  bracts  with 
erect  oblong  lobes,  the  middle  one  much  longer.  Himal., 
Jap. -Not  quite  hardy  N. 

3.  Isnta,  Linn.  Chbrst,  Swxbt,  or  Black  Birth. 
Tree,  60-70  ft.;  trunk  dark  reddish  brown,  young  bark 
aromatic,  of  agreeable  flavor :  lvs.  oblong-ovate,  usu- 
ally cordate  at  the  base,  sharply  and  doubly  serrate, 
hairy  beneath  when  young,  nearly  glabrous  at  length, 
2-o  in.  long  :  cones  ovoid-oblong,  1-1  S»  in.  long ;  bracts 
with  broad  lobes,  the  middle  one  slightly  longer.  Prom 
Newfoundland  to  Florida,  west  to  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
8.8.9:448.  Em.  232.-Very  handsome  tree,  round- 
headed,  and  with  pendulous  branches  when  older;  at- 
tractive in  spring,  with  its  long  staminate  catkins. 

4.  latca,  Mlchx.  (B.  txctUa.  Pursh,  not  Alt.).  Trl- 
low  Birch.  Fig.  231.  Tree,  sometimes  100  ft.:  bark 
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silvery  gray  or  light  orange,  on  old  trunks 
brown  ;  young  bark  aromatic,  but  somewhat  bitU-r  : 
branchlets  usually  pilose  :  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong-ovate, 
usually  rounded  at  the  base,  acuminate,  sharply  and 


131.  Cone  of  Betul*  lute.. 
Natural  »u<--. 

doubly  serrate,  usually  hairy  along  the  vtina  beneath: 
cones  like  the  last,  but  thicker,  and  bracts  larger,  pu- 
bescent outside.  From  Newfoundland  south  to  N.  Caro- 
lina and  Tenn..  west  to  Minn.  S.S.  9:449.  "Em.  235.- 
One  of  the  most  valuable  forest  trees  In  the  northern 
states,  much  resembling  the  former  in  habit.  Var.  per- 
"  ,  Dipp.,  has  larger  and/longer  lvs.,  - 


A.A.    Veins  of  lvs.  7  or  less,  not  impressed  pair*. 

B.    Wings  usually  broader  than  the  nut. 
c.  Trunk  with  white  hark.   Treet  ;  rarely  xhrubi. 

8.  papyrilera,  Marsh. (A.  papyracea.  Ait.).  Papeb  or 
Cakob  Bibch.  Fig.  2,tt.  Tree,  00-80,  exceptionally 
120,  ft. :  branchlets  glandular,  hairy  when  young  :  lvs. 
ovale,  narrowed  to  cordate  at  the  base,  acuminate, 
coarsely  and  usually  doubly  serrate,  pubescent  on  the 
veins  beneath  or  nearly  glabrous,  1H-4S  in.  long: 
cones  peduncled,  1-2  in.  long ;  bracts  with  short  and 
broad  divergent  lateral  lobes.  N.  states  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  Pacific  coast.  S.S.  9:451.  Em.238.  G.F.8:223. 
—Ornamental  tree,  with  very  white  trunk  and  •  loose, 
graceful  head  when  older.  Var.  cordifolia,  Kegel.  ( B. 
pyrifdlia  and  platyphylla,  Ilort. ).  Lia  broadly, ovate, 
usually  cordate,  large.  Var.  minor,  Ttickerm.  Low, 
bushy  tree  with  smaller  lvs.  and  frs.  Mts.  of  N.  Eng. 
and  N.  York. 

9.  populilblia.Ait.  IB.  <ltba,r*r.populif&lia,  Rpaeb.). 
White  Birch.  Small  tree,  exceptionally  40  ft.,  with 
smooth  white  bark  ;  branchlets  with  numerous  resinous 
glands  :  lvs.  slender,  petioled,  triangular  or  deltoid, 
long  acuminate,  coarsely  doubly  serrate,  glutinous  when 
young,  glabrous  at  length  and  shining  :  cones  slender, 
rtalked,  cylindrical,  about  1  in.  long  ;  bracts  pubescent, 
the  lateral  lobes  divergent,  about  as  long  m  the  middle 
one.  From  N.  Brunswick  to  Delaware,  west  to  Ontario. 
S.S.  9:450.  Em.  1:242.-A  small,  graceful,  but  short- 
lived tree,  yet  thriving  in  dry  and  poor  soil.  Var. 
laciniata,  Hort.  Lvs.  inciscd-lariulate.  Var.  pendula, 
Hort.  Branches  distinctly  pendulous.  Var.  purpurea, 
Hort.  Lvs.  purple  when  young,  jrr»en  at  length.  B. 
populifoliaxpapyrifera-in  shown  in  Q.F.  8:356. 

10.  Alba,  Linn.  EcAopean  White  Birch.  Fig.  233. 
Tree,  sometimes  80  ft.,  with  white  bark  :  lvs.  slender- 
petioled,  ovate  or  rhombic-ovate,  acute  or  acuminate, 
doubly  serrate  :  cones  erect  or  pendulous,  cylindrical; 
bracts  with  horizontally  spreading  lateral  lobes  about  as 
long  as  the  middle  one.  From  Eu.  to  THIS  very 
variable  species  may  be  divided  intajjl  subspecies: 

(1>  pendula,  Roth  (B.  rernttdsa,  Ehrh.).  Branches 


more  pendulous,  glabrous,  usually  glandular  :  lvs. 
rhombic-ovate,  glutinous  when  young  :  cones  all  pen- 
dulous. The  following  varieties  belong  here  :  Var. 


cv.  Shape  of  let.  orate,  broad  and  usually  truncate, 
sometime*  eordate  at  the  base:  reins  not  im- 
pressed abort :  long  petioled.  , 

I,  Brmanl.Cham.  Tree.  60  ft. :  trunk  white;  branches 
orange-colored  ;  branchlets  usually  glandular  and  pu- 
bescent when  young :  lvs.  broadly  triangular-oVate, ' 
acuminate,  irregularly  coarsely  serrate,  2-4  In.  long, 
hairy  when  unfolding,  with  7-10  pairs  of  veins  :  cones 
oblong ;  bracts  pubescent,  with  linear-oblong  lobes, 
middle  one  somewhat  longer.  N.  E.  Asia,  Japan.— 
Handsome  round-headed  tree,  with  slender  branches. 

6.  coatata, Trautv.  Tree, 50  ft.:  bark  yellowish  brown: 
branches  not  or  slightly  glandular  :  lvs.  ovate,  rarely 
oblong-ovate,  Irregularly  doubly  serrate,  with  9-12  pairs 
of  veins,  long  acuminate.  2-3^'  in.  Umg,  glabrous  : 

i  elliptic  ;  In  arts  glabrous,  with  short,  rhombic  or 
ite  lateral  lobes.  .Japan.  Manchuria. 

Shape  of,  Irs.  rhomoie-ornte,  cuneate  at  the  base; 
veins  slightly  impressed  a  bo  re  :  petioles  rather 
short:  cones  erect,  ptduneled,  cylindrical. 

7.  nigra,  Linn.  (B.  rubra,  Michx.).  Rkd  or  Rivbr 
Bibch.  Tree,  50-90  ft. :  bark  reddish  brown,  or  silvery 
gray  on  younger  branches,  separating  into  numerous 
thin,  papery  flakes  :  branchlets  pubescent  :  lvs.  rhom- 
bic-ovate, acute,  doubly  serrate,  pubescent  when  young, 
at  length  only  on  the  veins  beneath,  pale  or  glaticescent 
beneath.  2-V/i  In.  long:  cones  l-l»i  In.  long,  cylindri- 
cal, ripening  in  May  or  June  ;  bracts  pubescent,  with 
erect,  linear-oblong,  nearlv  equal  lobes.  From  Mass. 
south  to  Fla.  and  west  to  Kans.  and  Minn.  S.S.  9  :  452. 
-A  moisture-loving,  graceful  tree,  with  slender,  very 
numerous  branches,  and  remarkable  for  its  torn  anil 
ragged  bark. 


obovate 


ccc. 


in.  Staminate  catkin  (natural  size)  and  flowers  'enlarged) 
of  Betula  papyrilera. 

atropurpurca.  Hort.  Lvs.  dark  purple.  Var.  Dalecar- 
Uca.  Linn.  [B. laciniata.  Hon.).  Fig.  234.  Lrs.  more 
or  less  deeply  lobed  with  inrlsed-serrate  lobes.  Var. 
laatigiata,  ftort.  Of  straight,  upright,  columnar 
growth.  Var.  Japonica,  Miq.  {B.  dlba,  var.  Taitschi, 
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Rege)  Lvs.  broad-ovate,  usually  truncate  at  the 
base.  Var.  penduia,  Hort.  Brant  hen  slender,  dis- 
tinctly pendulous  ;  cult.  In  several  different  forms,  aa 
var.  peadula  laciniata.  Hort.,  with  laclnlate  lvs.;  a 
very  graceful  form  (Fig.  234);  var.  pandula  elegans  ; 
var.  penduia  Youagi,  and  others. 

(2)  pubescent,  Ebrb.  (B.  odorata,  Beehat.).  Lets 
pendulous  or  upright,  sometimes  shrubby  ;  branchlets 
usually  pubescent,  not  glandular  :  Ivs.  ovate,  pubes- 
cent beneath,  at  least  when  young :  cones  pendu- 
lous or  erect.  The  first  grows  more  In  dry  situations, 
while  the  latter  Is  found  growing  In  moist  places, 
often  in  swamps.  To  this  subspecies  belong  the  follow- 
ing varieties  :  Var.  excelsa.  Kegel.  IB.  txetlta.  Ait.). 


14.  nana,  Linn.  Low,  spreading,  rarely  4  ft.:  Ivs. 
o-  hicular  or  cuneate-obovate,  erenate,  rounded  at  apex, 
glabrous,  JsJ-J^in.  long  :  cones  nearly  sessile,  54-Kln. 

bracts  usually  entire,  the  lower  onea 


Tree  :  Ivs.  ovate,  abort  petioled,  pube 
Var.  pubescent,  Kegel.  Branches  aud  Ivs.  pubescent, 
at  least  when  young  ;  Ivs.  ovate,  acute.  Var.  uxticil6- 
lia,  Spach.  Lvs.  small,  deep  green,  irregularly  in- 
cised- serrate,  unequal  at  the  base.  Var.  Carpatica, 
Kegel,  Pontlea,  Dlpp.,  and  tortuoea,  Kegel,  are  small 
trees,  without  any  horticultural  value. 

Cf  .  Trunk  with  dark  bromteolorti  bark. 

11.  occidentalit,  Hook  Snisll tree, occasionally  40  ft. ; 
branchlets  slender,  glandular:  Ivs.  broadly  ovate  or 
nearly  orbicular,  acute  or  obtuse,  sharply  serrate,  sbort- 
petioled,  glabrous  or  sparsely  pubescent  at  the  veins  be- 
neath, 1-2  in.  long:  cones  1-1  %  in.  long;  bracts  with 
erect,  oval  lobes,  the  middle  one  usually  longer.  North- 
west Amer.,  east  to  Dakota  and  Nebraska.  S.S.  9:  453. 

db.   Wing*  tmalltrthan  tkt  nut:  tkrub*  1-1S  ft.:  Ir: 
small,  tkort-ptlioled  :  con**  (reef. 

C.  Brantkltt*  glandular,  not  pubtietnt. 

12.  glanduldsa.  Mlchz.  Only  1-4  ft.:  Ivs.  short- peti- 
oled,  rounded  or  cuneate  at  tho  baae,  orbicular  or 
broadly  obovate.  obtuse,  dentate,  glabrous,  H-IH  in- 
long  :  cones  peduncled,  %-%in.  long  :  lobes  of  bracts 
nearly  equal,  slightly  spreading.  Newfoundland  to 
Alaska,  south  to  Michigan,  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  Colorado.    B.B.  1:510. 

CC.  Brancklet*  pubetetnt  or  n*arl$  glabroui,  not 
glandular. 

13.  pumUa,  Linn.  Usually  2-8  ft.,  rarely  15  :  branch- 
lets  tomentoae  or  pubescent,  at  least  when  young  :  Iva. 
orbicular  or  oval,  acute  or  obtuse,  coarsely  dentate,  pale 
and  glabrous  or  pubescent  beneath,  K-2  in.  long:  conea 

"  i,  5*4-1  in.  long  ;  lateral  lobes  of  the  pubescent 


394.  Cut-leaved  Weeping  Birch—  Betula  alba. 

3-lobed.  Arctic  K.  E.  Amer.,  N.  En.,  Siberia.  B.B.  1:511. 
—A  low,  graceful  shrub  for  rockeries  and  rocky  slopes. 
B.  alnoldft,  Hamilt.  iB.eyllndrostaehya.Wall.).  Tree. 5*H» 


•ailing,  shorter  than  the  middle  one.  New 
to  Minn.,  south  to  Ohio.   B.B.  1:511.  Var. 

fastigiata,  Hort.  ( JJ.  kumili* 
fattigiata,  Hort.  i.  Of  distinct, 
upright  growth.  B.  pumila  x 
Itnta  is  shown  in  G.F.  8:245. 


ft.:  bark  brown  :  Ira.  ovate-oblong,  doubly  cuspidate!?  serrate: 
cones  racemose.  Hlmal  Tender.—  B.  alptitri*.  Pries  —  B.  Inter- 
media  —  B.  earpinifiilia.  Ehrh.—  B.  lenta.— B. eontlitolux .  K<-gi-|. 
Allied  to  B,  nigra.  Lvs.  broad  elliptic  or  obovate.  coarsely  den- 
tate: cones  cylindrical.  Japan.  B.  eylindrottachva.  Wall. 
B.  alnoldes.— B.  Dakurita.  Pall.  Tree,  to  00  ft.:  bark  brown : 
Ivs.  ovate,  pubescent  on  the  reins  beneath,  1-2  in.  long  i  cones 
oblong.  Dahur..  Manchuria  —  B.  frutir&ta.  Pall.  Shrub,  to  13 
ft.:  Ivs.  orate,  glabrous  at  length  and  usually  glandular  be- 
neath. 1-2  in.  long.  Klber.,  Manchuria. — B.  OmHini,  Hunfe— 
B.  frutirosa.— B.  prdndis.  Rrhrad  — B.  papyrifera.— B.  arbtta. 
Sleb.  A  Zucc.  Allied  to  B.  lenta.  Lvs.  ovate,  unequally  serrate. 
H-2  in.  long:  lobes  of  bracts  rounded.  Jap.— B.  AumiJu, 
Schrank.  Two  to  «  ft.:  branchlets  glandular:  lvs.  VlV»in. 
long,  rrenately  serrate,  glabrous.  M  and  N.  En.,  N.  Asia. — B. 
kiibrida.  Bechst.  Natural  hybrid  of  B.  pendulaX pubescent. 
Tree.— B.  intermedia,  Thomas  (B.  albaX  nana ) .  Shrub:  lvs. 
orbicular  or  orate,  S,-l  In.  long,  glabrous.  N.  Eu — B,  ited- 
irrdjru-i.  Kegel.  Tree,  allied  to  B.  Krmani  :  Irs  elliptic.  8-11- 
nerred  :  cones  cylindrical  Trans-Caucasia,  (it.  36.  p.  384.— 
B.  Raddeana.  Trautr.  Allied  to  B.  fruticosa.  Tree  :  lvs.  small. 

nt  on  the  reins  lwneath  :  cones  oblong.  Cauca- 
sus, (it  38.  p  3*4  —  B.  ulmitblia.  Rich.  A  Zner. 
Tree:  Ivs. ovate. doubly  serrate,  with  10-14  pairs 
of  veins  :  bracts  of  cone  with  linear  oblong 
lobe*.  Jan.-  B.  Y«*ne* penduia.  Hort  -  B.  alba. 


213.  Leaves  of 


rax.  penduia  V< 


BIAHUM  (old  and  obscure  name). 
Aro\dnr.  Dwarf,  tuberous  perennials  of 
the  same  trilw  with  our  native  jack-ln- 
the-pulpit.  They  are  hardy  in  England, 
but  probably  are  suitable  only  for  pot -cul- 
ture In  the  northern  IT.  S.  They  have  a 
spathe  which  la  tubular  at  the  baae.  mostly 
with  a  long  limb,  and  usually  a  long  tall- 
like  spadix.  They  grow  a  few  inches  high. 
Odd.    Little  known  in  America. 

temiiiolium,  Schott  I  mm  trnuifolium. 
Linn.).  Lvs.  linear-lanceolate  or  spatu- 
latc,  appearing  after  the  fls.  decay:  spatbe 
long-acuminate,  at  length  recurved  and 
twisted  spirally,  ahomt  10  in.  long, 
aide  green,  streaked  purple  ;  insid 
purple,  spotted  ;  margins  wavy  : 
15  In.  long.  Spain.  B.M.  2282. 

PyrAml,Eng.(/ic*<ir».miVrrfmi,  Schott). 
Lvs.  oblong  above  the  middle, 
abruptly  to  a t 
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Calln  paluttria :  spathe  green  outside,  shining,  velvety 
purple  within,  shorter  and  broader  than  in  Ii.  tubiltorum, 
at  length  rcvolute  ;  tube  swelling,  connate  only  nt  the 
very  base  :  spadix  thicker  and  shorter.  Syria.  B.M. 
5324. 

Bdvei,  Blume.  Lvs.  similar  to  Ii.  Pyrumi;  spathe- 
tube  connate  a  fourth  of  its  length  ;  blade  of  Npatho 
longer  and  more  narrowly  lanceolate,  green  outside, 
dark  purple  withlu.  Syria,  Asia  Minor. 

BlDENS  (Latin,  Itc ire -toothed,  referring  to  the  need). 
Competitor.  Bck  Makhiold.  Mostly  Atncricnu  hardy 
annual  and  perennial  hurbs,  allied  to  Dahlia  and  Core- 
opsis, and  distinguished  by  the  barbed  awns  of  the  Need, 
which,  in  Ii.  tn>n4o$tt,  our  common  Stick-Tight,  or 
Devil's  Bootjack,  are  very  troublesome  by  clinging  to 
the  clothing.  B.  grandlUora,  Balb.,  from  S.  Amer.,  is  a 
yellow-Hd.  hardy  anuunl,  growing  2  ft.  high,  bearing 
glabrous  pinnatlseot  lvs. ;  occasionally  cult.  For  li. 
atrotaHyuiticii,  llort.,  see  Votmut  divenifoliut. 

BIENNIAL.  A  plant  living  two  years;  particularly 
one  which  does  not  bear  (lowers  and  fruit  until  the  second 
year  from  the  seed.  Plants  vary  greatly  in  their  dura- 
tion, depending  upon  the  climate  in  which  they  grow 
and  the  treatment  which  they  receive.  Comparatively 
few  plants  aro  true  biennials.  The  common  mullein  and 
bull  thistle  <Ci»i>m»  la»r*olatu*)  are  examples.  Most 
cultivate  biennials  become  annuals  if  grown  in  a  warm 
or  long-season  climate,  aa  turnips,  celery,  cabbage, 
onion.  If  the  plants  are  crowded,  or  not  allowed  to  attain 
their  full  development,  they  tend  to  run  to  seed  and  com- 
plete their  growth  the  first  year.  Gardener*  are  familiar 
with  this  fart  in  celery,  carrots  and  beets.  Plants  which 
are  practically  annuals  under  such  conditions,  but  which 
have  the  power  of  carrying  themselves  over  winter  by 
means  of  bulbs,  corms,  tubers,  and  other  food-storage 
parts,  have  been  called  pnend-nnnualt.  DeCandolle  esti- 
mates that  true  or  natural  biennials  comprise  1  or  2  per 
cent  of  the  total  number  of  species  of  seed-bearing 
plants.  L.  H.  B. 

BIFRENARIA  (Latin  for  tieiee  and  ttrnp.  referring 
to  the  connective  of  the  pollinia).  Orekidderir,  tribe 
Vdndra.  Very  like  Maxiliaria,  and  distinguished  by 
technical  characters  of  the  pollinia.  About  25  trop. 
Amer.  species,  of  which  the  two  following  aro  best 
known  to  the  horticulturist.  These  species  do  well  at 
the  cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and,  in  general, 
•hould  be  treated  like  Maxiliaria  and  Lycastc. 

auirantUca.  I.indl.  Psendobulbs  ovate  or  ovoid,  mono- 
pbyllous  ;  leaf -blades  about  6  in.  long,  oval  or  nearly 
ao  :  fls.  about  1  in.  across,  yellow,  dotted  with  deeper 
yellow.  British  Guiana.  B.M.  3597. 

▼itellina,  Llndl.  Fls.  deeper  yellow  than  hi  the  above, 
with  a  brown  spot  on  the  labellura.  Brazil. 

Oakes  Ave*. 

BIGELOVIA  (after  Dr.  Jacob  Bigclow,  author  of 
Florula  Bostonlensis,  Medical  Botany  of  IT.  S.,  etc.). 
Compitittr.  The  only  species  in  cult,  is  the  original 
one,  which  resembles  a  goldenrod.  Prop,  by  cuttings 
and  by  seed.  Culture  simple. 

graveoleni,  Gray  ( Mgelotcia  dratunculoidet,  DC). 
Low  shrub,  1-0  ft.  high,  densely  white-tonientose,  much 
branched,  very  leafy,  malodorous  only  in  drying  :  lvs. 
linear,  1-2  in.  Ionic  :  A.  heads,  yellow,  5-S  lines  high, 
very  numerous  crowded,  in  terminal  coryniboxe  cymes, 
ray  less.  Alkaline  soils  |>Bk.  to  B.  C.  ami  8.  to  S.  Calif, 
ami  Ariz.  Var.  albicaalia  is  more  permanently  and 
densely  woolly,  dwarf er.  and  recommended  by  1).  M. 
Andrews,  Boulder.  Colo.,  for  low  hedges  and  edging. 

BIGELOW,  JACOB.  Botanist,  physician,  educator, 
and  founder  of  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery,  the  prototype  of 
all  garden  and  landscape  cemeteries,  was  bora  at  Sud- 
bury, Mass.,  Februarv  27,  1787.  and  died  at  Boston,  Jan- 
nary  10,  1879.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1806. 
and  began  the  practice  of  medicine  In  1810.  His  Florula 
Bostonlensis,  1HU  (2d  ed.  1824),  was  the  first  American 
local  flora  of  Importance,  and  served  for  many  years  as 
the  only  popular  manual  of  New  England  botany.  He 
was  Professor  of  Materia  Medlca  la  Harvard  from  1615 
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to  1855.  and  for  twenty  years  Physician  to  the  Massachu- 
setts General  Ho«pltul.  His  American  Medical  Botany, 
1817-20,  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind.  Each  of  the  three 
volumes  contained  descriptions  of  20  species,  with  a 
colored  plate  of  each  produced  by  the  aqua-tinting  pro- 
cess, a  method  invented  by  Dr.  Btgeluw  just  before 
lithography.  His  essay  on  "  Self-limited  Diseases,"  an 
attack  on  heroic  remedies  and  a  plea  for  the  recuperative 
processes  of  nature,  marked  an  epoch  in  medical  reform. 
Dr.  O.  W*.  Holmes  said  that  It  probably  bud  more  influ- 
ence on  medical  practice  in  America  than  any  work  ever 
published  in  this  country.  He  also  did  much  to  introduce 
science  into  colleges  that  were  too  exclusively  classical. 
The  genus  Bigelovia,  named  after  him  by  DeCandolle, 
was  founded  on  a  western  plant  resembling  goldenrod. 
He  was  the  one  man  without  whom  Mt.  Auburn  Ceme- 
tery would  never  have  existed.  This  cemetery  has  been 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  development  of 
landscape  gardening  in  America,  and  without  the  reve- 
nues derived  from  it  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society  could  never  have  played  so  important  a  part  in 
American  horticulture.  Dr.  Bigelow  was  one  of  the  most 
versatile,  useful  and  interesting  men  of  his  day.  The 
popular  use  of  the  word  "technology"  dates  from  his 
"Elements  of  Technology,"  1827.  For  a  fnller  account, 
see  the  sketch  hv  L.  H.  Bailev,  in  Botanical  Gazette, 
8:217  (1883),  and  Scientific  Papers  of  A.  Grav,2:41X 
See,  also,  Dr.  Bigelow's  book  on  the  history  of  Mt.  Au- 
burn, w.  M. 

BIGN0NIA  (The  Abbe  Bignon,  librarian  to  I^ouis 
XIV.).  Bignonidceo?.  Climbing  American  shrubs,  mostly 
tropical,  of  more  than  100  species.  Fls.  mostly  large  and 
ehowy,  long-tubular,  with  a  contracted  base,  S-lobed  or 
-toothed,  2-lipped  limb;  perfect  stamens4:  seeds  winged, 
in  a  linear,  compressed  capsule. 

Blguonias  are  strong  and  rapid-growing  evergreen 
greenhouse  climbers,  requiring  considerable  space  for 
their  best  development,  such  as  the  roof  of  a  large  con- 
servatory, or  the  back  wall  of  a  lean-to  greenhouse.  If 
convenient,  they  should  be  planted  out  under  the  plant 
stage  of  the  greenhouse,  or  otherwise  in  boxes  placed  on 
the  stage.  A  box  5  ft.  xl  H  ft.  and  1  ft.  deep  will  be  found 
a  convenient  sizo  for  them.  Aa  with  most  greenhouse 
climbing  plants,  the  roots  like  considerable  freedom; 
but  with  Blgnonias  the  root*  must  be  somewhat  re- 
stricted (though  not  to  the  limitations  of  a  flower-pot), 
otherwise  an  immense  growth  and  few  flowers  will  be 
the  result.  They  are  not  very  fastidious  as  to  soil.  A 
good,  fibrous  loam,  to  which  one-third  well  decomposed 
cow  or  sheep  manure  has  been  added,  suits  them  admi- 
rably. A  winter  temperature  of  45°  to  50°,witb  a  gradual 
rise  as  the  days  lengthen,  should  be  given  them,  admit- 
ting air  freely  wheuever  the  weather  is  favorable.  They 
like  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots— especially  during 
the  spring  and  summer  (the  growing  season  |  —  but  per- 
fect drainage  should  be  ensured,  as  the  soil  at  no  time 
must  become  saturated  or  sour.  Except  when  in  flower, 
a  good  syringing  on  all  fine  days  will  be  very  beneficial. 
They  should  also  be  sprayed  once  or  twice  a  week  with 
a  moderately  strong  solution  of  kerosene  emulsion,  or 
kerosene  and  water,  to  keep  them  free  from  mealy  bug. 
as  they  are  very  aubiect  to  this  pest.  The  vines  should 
be  trained  so  as  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air  among 
the  branches  for  the  purpose  of  ripening  the  wood,  as 
upon  this  depends  tho  assurance  of  flowers.  All  super- 
fluous branches  and  weak  shoots  should  be  removed, 
and  before  the  growing  season  begins  all  the  branches 
should  be  shortened  from  1  to  'A  feet,  according  to 
their  strength  ;  this  will  throw  the  energy  of  tho  plant 
into  the  lateral  buds,  which  will  produce  the  flowering 
branches,  providing  the  wood  has  been  properly  ripened 
the  previous  season. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  taken  In  late 
spring  and  inserted  in  sand  under  a  bell  glass,  or  in 
a  propagating  box,  in  a  wunn  temperature.  Choose,  if 
possible,  stout,  short -jointed  lateral  growths  for  the  pur- 
pose. They  must  be  carefully  watered  until  rooted, 
which  usually  takes  from  6  to  10  weeks. 

Cult,  by  Edward  J.  Cannino. 
a.  Lvt.  simple,  opposite. 

magnifies,,  Bull.  Free-growing  and  floriferous,  need- 
ing warm  treatment :  tvg.  ovate-elllptie,  stalked,  entire: 
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fls.  panleled,  large  (3','in.  across ) ,  ranging  from  mauve 
to  purple-red,  the  throat  primrose,  limb  wide-spreading. 
Colombia.  G.C.II.  12:73. 

regalll,  Hort.  Lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate  :  fls.  large,  yel- 
low and  red.  Guiana.  -Of  recent  introduction.  Requires 
warm  treat  mint. 

arjoreo- violaaceni,  Hort.  Lvs.  orate,  cordate  at  base, 
short-stalked,  purple  when  young,  but  becoming  beau- 
tifully veined  and  blotched  with  white:  flu.  purple. 
S.  Amer.f  l.H.  13:  4ti9. 

AA.  Lrt.  pinnately  compound,  the  !  lower  Ittt.  usually 
foliaceout  and  the  other!  reprettnted  by  tendrill. 

n.  fit.  normally  from  the  aiil$  of  the  lit. 
C.  Ptdicelt  1  fid. 

eapreoliU,  Linn.  Tkcmpet -ri.owrn.  Cross-vim. 
Qt  ahtrk  vine.  Climbing  to  great  heights  (often  50  ft. 
or  more),  glabrous,  evergreen:  lfts.  stalked,  oblong- 
acuminate,  cordate,  entire  :  fls.  In  many  2-o-fld.  short- 
peduncled  cymes,  yellow-red  and  lighter  within,  tubu- 
lar (2  in.  lon'gf,  with  a  stout  limb  Native  from  Md.  S. 
and  W.,  and  often  a  pest  in  orchards,  climbing  on  the 
trees.  B.M.  864.  Ong.  1:  370,  371.  —  Handsome  vine  for 
outdoor  use.  Good  for  covering  walls.  Sometimes 
grown  in  conservatories.  A  cross-section  of  the  stem 
presents  a  cross-form  appearance,  whence  one  of  the 
common  names. 

Var.  atroaantruinea.  Hook.  f.  (B.  atrotanguinea, 
Hort.).  Lvs.  longer  and  narrower:  fls.  dark  purple, 
the  lobes  short  and  triangular-ovate.  B.M.  6501.  F.K. 
2:27. -Handsome. 

Lindl.  Leaflets  lanceolate  and  pointed, 
3  in.  or  less  long  :  fls.  trumpet-shaped,  2  in. 
long,  orange-yellow,  the  limb  of  rounded,  spreading 
lobes  and  from  2-4  In.  across.  Argentina.  B.R.  26:  45. 
On.  40:812. -Will  stand  a  little  frost  if  grown  in  the 
open  in  the  South. 

oc.  PedieelB  t-fld. 

Llndleri,  DC.  Glabrous:  lfts.  oblong  ororate-oblong, 
cordate,  acute,  somewhat  wary-margined  :  fls.  pale 
purple,  with  spots  and  stripes,  the  tube  oblong-cylin- 
drical (2  in.  long),  the  limb  short  and  the  lobes  oho- 
rate-rounded  and  undulate.  Argentina.  -  Blooms  when 
young. 

•pecioa*.  R.  Grab.  Glabrous:  leaflets  3  in.  long,  ellip- 
tical and  more  or  less  acuminate,  shining,  the  midrib 


prominent :  fls.  3  in.  long,  with  compressed  tube,  which 
Is  furrowed  or  plaited  below  and  yellowish  with  lilac 
streaks,  the  limb  2-3  in.  across,  purple  and  streaked,  the 
lobes  spreading-reflexed,  obtuse  and  wavv.  Argentina. 
B.M.  3888. -Needs  warm  or  intermediate  temp. ;  blooms 


In  spring  and  early  summer.  When  grown  In  the  open 
In  the  8.,  will  stand  a  little  frost. 

BD.  Fit.  in  clutter*  terminating  the  brancklett. 
c.  Branchet  prominently  4-angled. 
bnednatdria,  Slairet.  {B.  Cherire.  Lindl.  B.  Kerlre, 
Hort.,1.  Tall:  leaflets  2-3  in.  long,  elliptic  or  ovate-ob- 
long, obtuse  or  only  cuspidate,  pellucid-dotted,  the 
petioles  (as  the  racemes)  tomentose  :  ft.  long-tubular 
(4  in.  long),  blood-red,  but  yellow  at  base,  the  limb 
rather  narrow,  with  refuse  lobes.  Mex.  Qb.  26:  471. 
B.M.  7516.  R.H.  1898:  580. -Needs coolhou*e  treatment. 
Strong  grower.  One  of  the  finest  species. 

C.  Branchet  tertte  or  very  nearly  M, 
tequinoctialit.  Linn.  Glabrous  :  Leaflets  orate  to 
oval-lanceolate,  obtuse  or  acuminate,  shining  above  : 
fls.  in  both  terminal  and  axillary  panicles  ;  corolla  gla- 
brous, trumpet-shaped,  2Hln.  iong,  purple,  with  dark 
rose  stripes  (but  said  in  garden  books  to  be  yellow); 
fls.  sometimes  only  In  2>.  W.  Ind.  and  S.  Amer.- Per- 
haps not  the  plant  known  under  this  name  In  the  trade. 

Chamberlaynii,  Sims.  Glabrous  :  leaflets  ovate-acn- 
mlnate,  glabrous,  shining  above,  paler  beneath,  more  or 
less  tapering  at  base  :  fls.  tubular,  contracted  below, 
3-4  In.  long,  the  limb  comparatively  short  and  spread- 
ing, bright  yellow  ;  cluster  many-fid.  Braz.  B. SI.  2148. 
—  Perhaps  a  form  of  the  last.  This  species  and  B. 
aquiottialit  are  referred  to  the  genus  Anemopagma  by 
some. 

vendata,  Ker-Gawl.  Pig.  235.  Sts.  striate  or  some- 
what angular,  the  young  ones  pubescent  :  leaflets  usu- 
ally 3,  glabrous,  ovate-acuminate,  more  or  less  tapering 
at  base  :  fls.  in  corymbose,  mostly  drooping  racemes  ; 
corolla  slender  and  long-tubular,  contracted  in  the  lower 
half  ;2-3  in.  long),  with2-lipped  limb  and  oblong,  obtuse, 
reflexlng  lobes, crimson-orange.  Bras.  B.M.  2050.  A.F. 
11 :  1023.  —  Requires  a  rather  warm  house.  Profuse 
bloomer;  early  winter.  One  of  the  beat  rafter  plants. 

purpurea,  Lodd.  Glabrous,  tall-climbing :  leaflets 
often  3,  usually  2,  lance-oborate,  abruptly  acuminate, 
short-stalked,  toothed  or  entire  :  fls.  mauve  or  rose-pur- 
ple, with  a  white  eye,  the  flaring  tube  1  in.  long,  the 
wide-spreading  lolies  rounded.  8.  Amer.  B.M.  5800. 
O.C.  III.  24:  399.  —  Requires  warm  treatment. 

B-  adenaphytla.  Wall  -Hrtcrophrag-ma  —  ft.  alba.  Hort.— 
Plthcrtwtenlnm  —  It.  grnndiflhra.  Thunb  —  Teeoma  —  ft.  ra<H- 
cant,  I. inn  -  Tecnma  —  ft.  tuarMent,  Koxbg.— StereoBpertntun. 
—ft.  ThUnbergii.  Hort:— Tecoma.  [Ji  y\  jj_ 

BILIM.DI.   See  Averrhoa. 

BILLARDIERA  (after  J.  J.  Lablllardiere,  French 
botanist  and  traveler.  I  Pittotporacea .  Tender  Austra- 
lian climbers,  with  terminal,  solitary,  pendulous,  tubu- 
lar, stalked  fls.,  generally  yellow,  and  edible  fr.  /"«• 
giflora  and  H.  »mndmt  are  cult,  abroad  as  grcenhou.r 
climbers.  //.  et/IMM,  rult.  outdoors  at  Santn  Barbara. 
Calif.,  is  .Sully"  hrtrri'iihylla, 

BILLBfiRGIA  (for  the  Swedish  botanist.  J.  G.  BUI- 
berif).  Bromitiacerr.  About  40  tropicnl  American  ever- 
green  epiphytal  herbs,  now  much  cult,  by  amateurs  and 
In  fancy  collections.  A  few  kinds  are  well  known  to 
florists.  A  closely  allied  genus  is  .fcchmca.  which  »ee 
for  botanical  inferences.  The  fls.  are  in  a  »pike  or  spi- 
cate  panicle,  which  rises  from  the  center  of  the  rosette 
of  Ionic,  spiny  edired,  and  usually  stiff,  pineapple-like 
lvs.:  fls.  showy,  with  3-parted  calyx  and  3  long  petals, 
6  exoerted  stamens,  thread-like  style,  and  berry-like 
fr.  The  colored  bracts  of  the  11. -clusters  are  usually 
verv  showy.  Cf.  Charles  Slet,  the  latest  monographer. 
In  PC.  Phaner.  Slonogr.  9.  Species  confused  :  but 
the  artificial  arrangement  given  below  may  aid  the 
gardener. 

Billbcrgias  can  be  cultivated  best  In  greenhouses, 
planted  in  pans,  pots,  wooden  cribs,  or  wire  baskets, 
with  loose,  light  material  about  their  roots,  such  as 
pieces  of  charcoal,  roots  of  very  fibrous  plants,  or  fern 
roots  and  sphagnum  moss,  and  such  material.  They 
require  little  water  at  the  roots  in  winter,  and  nothing 
but  light  sprinkling  over  the  foliage  is  required  to  keep 
them  alive  during  that  time.  But  In  summer,  when  the 
beat  is  great  and  they  are  making  their  growth,  they 
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can  withstand  an  abundance  of  moisture,  at  the  roots 
as  well  aa  at  the  top,  most  of  the  time  holding  water  In 
the  funnel-like  centeror  body  of  the  plant.  They  gener- 
ally bring  their  conspicuous,  showy  dowers  In  the  spring, 
when  moisture  overhead  or  sprinkling  should  be  with- 
held in  order  to  prolong  the  beauty  of  the  flowers.  They 
require  »t  night  a  leiuperature  of  from  50a-75°,  but,  of 
course,  can  stand  any  amount  of  heat  in  summer.  Bill- 
bergias, like  all  other  Bromeliads,  make  very  good  house 
plants,  and  they  will  thrive  exceedingly  well  In  a  living- 
room  temperature.  They  love  plenty  of  light  and  sun. 
All  nr««  class  private  garden  establishments  should 
have  at  least  a  few  of  this  class  of  plants.  They  are 
propagated  best  from  suckers  or  sprouts,  which  arise 
from  the  base  of  the  old  plant,  generally  after  it  has 
bloomed  and  performed  its  functions.  The  old  plant 
then  gradually  deteriorates,  sending  out  from  two  to  five 
young  plants  from  Its  base.  These  ran  be  taken  off  as 
soon  as  they  are  hardy  and  substantial  enough,  and  can 
be  mounted  or  potted  into  the  same  kind  of  material. 
Then,  suspended  in  the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or 
window  for  an  exhibition,  they  thrive  best.  Besides 
their  beautiful  and  attractive  flowers,  they  have  very 
handsome  foliage,  wblcb  ia  of  a  tough  and  leathery 
texture.  Billbergias.  .«chmeas,  and  the  like,  are  na- 
tives of  the  tropics,  and,  therefore,  require  a  warm  tem- 
i  are  usually  larger  than  Billbergias 
Cult,  by  H.  A.  Siebhecht. 
a.   Fit    greenish  or  yellowish,  often  tipped  with  blue. 

B.  Petals  curling  spirally  atttr  fl.  expands. 
(Belicodea.) 

lebrlna.  Llndl.  ( Bromilia  tebr\na,  Herb.  uEchmta 
ttbrina,  Hort.).  St.  very  short,  or  none  :  lvs.  sheath- 
ing, deep  green,  with  blotches  and  zones  of  gray-white, 
strongly  spine-margined:  11. -cluster  loose,  long  and 
drooping  :  lis.  green  or  yellow-green,  the  stamens  be- 
coming long-exserted  :  bracts  salmon  or  rose,  long-lan- 
ceolate. 8.  Amer.  L.B.C.  20: 1912.  B.M.  2686. 

decora.  Poepp.  &  Endl.  {Helitbdea  Baraquiniana, 
Lem).  Differs  from  the  last  In  having  longer  petals, 
denser  spike  and  longer  bracts  :  lvs.  8-10,  from  1-2  ft. 
long,  mealy,  white-blotched  and  banded.  Brazil.  I.H. 
11:421.  B.M.  8937. 

bb.  Petals  not  spirally  twitting. 

■jMCiota,  Thnnh.  (  B.  amano,  Llndl.  B.  pdllida,  Ker- 
tiawh.  Lvs.  strap-shaped,  connivent,  and  forming  a 
tube  at  the  !>:•«■•.  1-2  ft.  long,  somewhat  spine-margined, 
green  above  and  lepidote  and  somewhat  striped  on  the 
back:  tf.-cluster  large  and  loose,  erect  or  drooping ; 
bracts  rose  :  lis.  pale  green  or  whitish,  tipped  with  blue. 
Brazil.  B.R.  HHW.-Au  old  and  well  known  species, 
nutans,  Wendl.  St.  mles*.  stolonlferous  :  lvs.  linear 
1  long-pointed.  1-2  ft.,  distantly  small  toothed,  finely 
striate  on  the  back  :  tls.  4-H,  in  a  loose,  drooping  spike  ; 
petals  green,  hlue-edged;  bracts  lanceolate,  red.  Brazil. 
B.M.  6423.  On.  32,  p.  107. 

AA.  Flu.  markedly  red  or  purple. 
B.  Essentially  red. 

thyrsoidea,  Mart.  Lvs.  1-2  ft.,  broad-llgulate,  spine- 
margined,  concave  on  upper  surface,  green  above  and 
paler  beneath,  abruptly  acuminate  :  fl. -cluster  shorter 
than  lvs.,  farinaceous,  densely  red-bracted  :  lis.  numer- 
ous, bright  red,  petals  reflexing.  Bratll.  B.M.  4756.— 
Showy.  Runs  into  several  varieties,  some  of  them  with 
purple-tipped  lis.  (as  vars.  splendida  and  fastuoaa, 
Andre,  R.  H.  1883:3001.  B.  spUndens,  Hort.,  is  evi- 
dently one  of  the  forms.  Species  too  near  the  next. 

pyramidalls.  Lindl.  (Bromflia  pyramidAlis.  Sims. 
B.  Croyidna,  I>e  Jonghe).  A  foot  high  :  differs  from  the 
lsvst  In  having  more  gradually  acuminate  lvs..  which  are 
more  strongly  and  distantly  toothed  and  whitish,  or  even 
banded  on  the  back  :  fl. -cluster  less  farinaceous,  brooder 
and  looser,  the  fls.  less  numerous.  Peru.  B.M.  1732. 

BB.  Essentially  purple. 

Morslii,  Brongn.(5.  Morelidna.  Hort.  B.  Wftherellii, 
H.N.k.J.^Lvs.  shoryi-lK  ft. K  with  few 


drooping,  with  showy,  pointed  red  bracts, 
woollv  :  fls.  with  red  sepals  and  purple-I' 
Brazil.  B.M.  4835. -Very  showy. 

vexillaria,  Andre.    Fig.  236.    Hybrid  of  B.  thyrso- 
idea and  B.  Morelii.    Fls.  purple  :  lower  bracts  long- 
pointed  and  red  ;   spike-erect,  exceeding 
the  lvs.  R.H.  18*9:  46*. 

▼ittata,  Brongn.  (B.  IJopoldi,  Hort., 
not  Morr.).  Vigorous.  _'-3  ft.:  lvs.  long 
und  largo,  concave  above,  recurved  at  the 
summit,   obtuse  or 
abruptly  pointed, 
red  -  spined,  cross- 
banded  on  the  back: 
fl.- cluster  loose  and 
nodding,  shorterthan 
the  lvs.,  red-bracted: 
lis.  deep  blue,  with 
recurving  limbs. 
Braril.    On.  32:  608. 
R.H.  1869,  p.  87. 

Liboniana,  De 
Jonghe.  Small,  1-1% 
ft.,  producing  run- 
ners: lvs.  long-linear 
o  r  strap  -  shaped, 
spiny,  very  sharp- 
pointed,  concave  and 
green  above  and 
whitish-mealy  below: 
fl.- cluster  erect  or 
nearly  so,  rather  slen- 
der, the  bracts  not 
prominent  :  fls.  with 
red  sepals  and  erect 
blue  petals.  Brazil. 
B.M.  5090.  F.S.  10: 
1048. 

Q  u  e  i  n  e  1 1  a  n  a , 

Brongn.  |  (juetnftia 
Ca  ye  n  ntns  it ,  Baker). 
Lvs.  numerous,  aris- 
ing from  a  trunk  or 
stem,     rigid  and 

spreading  or  recurved,  concave  above,  very  sharp- 
spined,  more  or  less  white-marked  on  the  back,  long- 
acuminate  :  fl. -cluster  a  dense,  erect  spike,  with  red  and 
white-blotched  obtuse  bracts  :  fls.  deep  purple.  Guiana. 
F.S.  10: 1028. 

In  the  American  trade  the  following  names  have  been  used: 
B.  elarata  longMlia .  once  offered  by  Pitcher*  Manda.  In  proba- 
bly ..Echmea  bromella-foliH.— B.  fasritita  —  „£chmea  fiiw-inin.— 
B.  maxima  —  I  —  It.   iirnata—  I— B.  rhodoeyanea  —  .irlimea 

faaeiata.—  it.  strict*  —  i 

Any  of  the  following  may  hp  expected  to  appcnr  In  the  Amer. 
trade  at  any  time  :  It.  Andeuarensis.  Hort..  is  B.  thyr*ol(leaX 
Morelii;  fls.  red  and  blue.— II.  Itaieri.  Morr.  (B.  pallesrens. 
Baker).  Fls.  greenish,  tinned  purple.  B.M.  SM'.'.-B.  Ureavte- 
ana.  An. in-  It  pnllcseens  X  Ultntn,  lias  reddish,  purple- 
limbed  tls.  R.H  lsx.-.  :«»i -/»,  Jiriianti,  Hort.  B.  Bak.-rlX 
decora;  fls.  greenish,  braetsred.—  It.  Kndrri,  Kegel.  Small:  lis. 
very  deep  blue  ;  brarts  coral-red.  Brazil.— It.  iridilolia,  I.indl. 
Fls.  red  and  yellow,  hlne-tlpped.  Brazil.  B.R.  UxV.—Ii.  Liettei, 
Morr.  Fls,  and  bracts  rose.  Brazil.— Jt.  Purtedna.  Brongn. 
Fls.  green,  the  petals  rolling  spirally.  Brazil.  B.M.  0870.— B. 
Sanderidna.  Morr.  Fls.  green,  tipped  blue.  Brazil.— B.  Satin- 
derii.  Bull.  Fls.  greenish,  tipped  blue:  lvs.  striking,  green 
above,  reddish  beneath,  while-blotched  and  red-spinesl.  Brazil. 
Qi.a»:i:n«.  L.  H.  B. 


BIL8TED.  See  Liquidambar. 


to  various  twining.weedy 
plants,  particularly  to  various  kinds  of  Convolvulus. 

BIOTA.   See  Thuya. 

BIRCH.  See  Betula. 

BIRD- OK- PARADISE  FLOWER.  See  Strelittia. 
BIRD'S- >f  EST  FERN.  See  Thamnopteris. 
BOUTS-TONGUE  FLOWER.  See  Strelittia. 
BIRTHWORT.  Sex  Aristoloehia  ;  also  Trillium. 
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164  BISMARCKIA 

BISMARCKIA  (In  honor  of  Prince  Bismarck).  Pal- 
tndror,  tribe  U»rii**tny .  A  genus  nearly  related  to  La- 
I'ul.i  ami  Borassus,  distinguished  by  fruit  character*. 
Forms  a  tree  200  ft.  high,  with  a  gigantic  crown  uf  pal- 
mate Ivs.  with  white  streaked  petioles  and  blades  10 
ft.  in  diara.:  fr.  borne  in  large,  drooping  clusters,  dark 
brown,  pluin-like,  IS  in.  in  diam..  with  a  thin  outer 
shell  and  a  fibrous  inner  one  enclosing  a  rounded, 
wrinkled  seed  1  in.  in  diam.,  reticulated  like  a  walnut 
and  ruminated,  as  in  the  nutmeg.  Cult,  as  for  Latania. 

ndbilis,  Hildeb.  A  Wendl.  Young  plants  :  petiole  con- 
tcx  on  the  hark,  channelled  above,  flnely  serrate  on  the 
ridges  aliore.  thinly  clothed  with  tufts  of  fibrous  scales, 
half  as  long  as  the  blade  ;  blade  blue-green,  rigid.  3  ft. 
in  diam. ;  segments  20,  2  in.  wide,  1  ft.  long,  apex  blunt, 
obtuso,  with  a  long  curved  filament  from  the  base  of 
each  sinus.  Madagascar.  U.F.  6:246.  F.K.  2:257. 
Gt-  1221-  Jabbd  G.  Smith. 

BITTER-SWEET.  See  Crlattrut  and  Solatium. 

BlXA  (South  American  name).  liixdrert.  A  genus 
of  two  species  of  tropical  trees  with  large,  entire  Irs. 
and  showy  fls.  in  terminal  panicles.  H.  Orrllanu  is  cult, 
in  the  E.  and  W.  Indies  for  the  Annatto  dye  which  is 

Firepared  from  the  orange-red  pulp  that  covers  the  seeds, 
t  Is  the  coloring  matter  chiefly  used  in  butter  and 
cheese.   It  is  also  used  In  dyeing  silks,  and  preparing 

Orellane,  Linn.  Ileight  .10  ft.:  Ivs.  cordate  :  fls.  pink- 
ish. B.M.  14.jti.-It  is  rarely  grown  in  northern  green- 
houses as  an  ornamental.  Cuttings  taken  from  a  flower- 
ing plant  will  produce  flowering  plants  of  a  convenient 
aixe.  Plants  from  seed  usually  flower  less  freely,  and 
must  attain  a  greater  alio  before  flowering. 

BLACKBERRY.  A  uame  applied  to  various  species 
of  Kubus,  of  which  the  receptacle  remains  with  the 
drupelets  when  fruit  is  picked.  As  a  commercial  fruit. 
It  Is  known  only  in  America.    Although  a  well-known 
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wild  fruit  from  the  earliest  times,  the  Blackberry  has 
only  recently  made  its  appearance  among  the  more 
orderly  and  promising  garden  fruits.  The  type  specie* 
is  Jinbn»  niyrobareu*,  although  it  has  long  been  known 
under  the  name  Uuhut  rillotua  I  see  Bubu*\.    it  is  a 
most  variable  species,  and  the  number  of  forms  which 
may  be  recognUed  depends  only  upon  the  Judgment  of 
the  botanist  who  is  reviewing  them.    There  an-  several 
distinct  types  or  groups  in  cultivation,    ill  The  I»ng- 
Cluster  Blackberries,  linbun  niorvUiccH*.    The  plants 
grow  tall  and  upright,  the  leaflets  are  loug-stnlka-d.  rut  her 
flnely  serrate  and  taper  pointed.  The  flower  cluster  is. 
long,  leafless  and  open,  with  the  individual  flowers  stand- 
ing almost  at  right  angles  to  the  central  stem.  The  fruit 
is  normally  oblong  or  thimble-shaped,  sweet,  rather  dull 
in  color,  with  drupelets  small  and  closely  packed.  The 
Taylor  is  one  of  the  best  representatives  of  this  class. 
(2)  The  White  Blackberry,  U.  nigrotiatcu*,  var.  albinut. 
Similar  to  tin-  alxive,  but  with  nearly  round,  yellowish 
green  canes  ami  pinkish  cream-  or  amber-colored  fruit. 
Many  varieties  of  this  type  have  been  introduced,  but 
none  have  attained  prominence.    (3)  The  Short -Cluster 
Blackberries,  R.  niarohacent,  var.  tat  inn .    This  is  the 
commonest  form  of  cultivated  Blackberry,  and  include* 
such  varieties  as  the  Snyder,  Lawton  and  Agawam  (Fig. 
237).    In  this  type  the  clusters  are  shorter,  but  leafless, 
the  pedicels  more  oblique,  the  fruits  shorter  and  rounder, 
glossy  black,  the  drupelets  large  and  irregularly  set. 
The  leaflets  are  broader,  coarsely  and  unevenly  serrate, 
or  jagged  and  less  tapering  at  the  point.   (4)  The  Leafy- 
Cluster  Blackberries,  Ji.  anjulut.    This  is  a  lower  and 
more  bushy  form,  with  narrow,  coarsely  toothed,  light- 
colored  leaflets  and  short  cluster,  having  simple  leaves 
intermingled  with  the  flowers.    Its  best  common  repre- 
sentative is  the  Earlv  Harvest.    (o>  The  I/Ooae-Cluster 
Blackberries,  1{.  nign,baefutxrillo/iui.  This  is  a  group 
of  hybrid  origin,  being  intermediate  between  the  Black- 
berry and  dewberry  (see  Dncbrrry).   The  plants  have 
a  low,  spreading  habit  of  growth,  broad  jagged  and 
notched  leaves,  short  dewberry-like  clusters,  with  large, 
roundish  fruits,  made  up  of  very  large,  loosely  set  drupe- 
lets. The  Early  Wilson  and  Wilson  Junior  are  its  best 
known  representatives  (Fig.  238).  (C)  The  Sand  Black- 
berry, R.  HHUtMins  (Fig.  239).   A  sturdy  little  shrub, 
armed  with  vicious  recurved  thorns,  with  thiekish, 
wedge-shaped  leaflets,  whitened  woolly  beneath.  The 
clusters  are  few-flowered,  opening  from  the  center  out- 
ward, the  fruit  roundish,  loose-grained,  very  black  and 
good.    Known  In  cultivation  only  as  the  Topsy,  or  Tree 
Blackberry.    (7)  There  is  still  another  type  of  Black- 
berry, known  as  the  Thornlcss  or  Mountain  Blackberry 
(  H .  Canadrntit),  but  it  is  not  in  cultivation.   This  is 
characterized  by  smooth,  unarmed  canes,  narrow,  sharp- 
pointed  leaflets,  the  upper  ones  borne  on  loug,  slender 
leaf-stalks,  an  open  flower-cluster,  a  short,  roundish, 
glossy  black  fruit,  with  large  drupelets.   It  ripens  later 
than  the  common  BlacklM-rry,  and  is  not  so  good  in 
quality.    For  further  account  of  the  Blackberry  tribes, 
see  Bailey,  Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits. 

The  flrst  Blackberry  introduced  into  cultivation  was 
the  Dorchester,  which  was  exhibited  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  in  1H4I.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Lawton  a  few  years  Inter,  which  iM-caine 
much  more  prominent.  The  Kittutinny  soon  divided  hon- 
ors with  this,  and  l«ith  now  largely  have  (riven  place  to 
the  Snyder,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  widely 
grown  variety  of  the  present  day.  This,  like  many  com- 
mercial f  ruits,  is  a  variety  of  poor  quality,  but  extremely 
hardy  and  productive.  The  rapid  strides  made  hy  the 
Blackberry  in  cultivation  prove  that  a  place  wan  ready 
and  waiting  for  it  in  the  pomologieal  world,  a  place  which 
it  has  proved  itself  eminently  fitted  to  fill,  owing  both  to 
its  desirable  qualities  in  general  and  to  ita  ability  to 
rapidly  vary  and  develop  new  types.  At  the  present 
time  it  Is  one  of  the  most  important,  most  generally  liked 
and  most  profitable  bush -fruits  grown. 

The  Blackberry  thrives  on  almost  nil  soils,  but  to  reach 
perfection  demands  a  strong  loam,  retentive  of  moisture 
and  tending  toward  clay  rather  than  sand.  Soil  must 
be  well  drained  at  all  times.  If  too  rich  in  humus  and 
nitrogen,  a  tendency  toward  a  rank  growth  of  plant, 
with  diminished  fruitfulness,  appears,  while  a  light, 
sandy  soil  will  fail  to  carry  the  fruit  through  periods  of 
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drought,  which  is  usually  the  greatest  obstacle  to  suc- 
cess with  this  fruit.  For  thin  reason  n  cool  northern 
exposure  is  always  desirable,  and  in  the  region  of  the 
Plain*,  a  good  windbreak  on  the  south  and  west  is  very 
beneficial.  Fertilizers  containing  a  liberal  proportion  of 
potash  ore  most  suitable.  Too  much  stable  immure,  or 
nitrogen  in  other  form*,  will  induce  a  rank  growth  of 
cane«  at  the  expense  of  fruit. 

Plants  are  propagated  either  by  root -cuttings,  or  by 
means  of  the  suckers  which  naturally  spring  up  about 
the  parent  plants.  Thu  latter  are  most  commonly  used 
in  commercial  work.  Root-cuttings  may  be  made  in  the 
fall  and  carried  over  winter  in  sand,  or  started  under 
glass  toward  spring,  or  the  cuttings  can  lie  made  in 
spring  and  sowed  in  furrows,  like  peas.  Planting  is 
best  done  in  spring,  as  a  rule.  If  set  in  the  fall,  each 
plant  should  be  covered  with  a  mulch  of  earth  or  strawy 
e,  which  should  be  removed  in  spring.  The  i 


pruning  Is  the  method  of  thinning  the  Blackberry,  and 
judgment  must  always  enter  into  the  question  of  thin- 
ning fruit.  In  the  region  of  the  Plains,  where  moisture 
is  likely  to  be  deficient,  both  in  soil  and  atmosphere,  it 
is  frequently  found  better  not  to  cut  buck  the  growing 
shoots  in  summer,  but  to  let  them  develop  one  straight 
cane,  which  is  cut  back  to  214  or  3  feet  in  spring.  This 
Will  generally  develop  all  the  fruit  which  the  plant  can 
carry  to  maturity  under  such  conditions.  A  few  grow- 
ers In  other  part*  of  the  country  train  to  wires,  and  in 
that  me  the  shoots  are  also  allow-  , .  to  grow  at  will,  but 
are  left  much  longer  in  spring  and  tied  to  the  wires  for 
support.  Close-pruned,  stocky  bushes  may  be  covered 
with  straw  as  a  protection  against  late  spring  frosts. 

The  best  of  cultivation  Is  always  demanded.  In  a  crop 
in  which  so  much  depends  upon  an  abundant  supply  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  none  should  be  allowed  to  go  to 
waste.   Hence,  the  cultivation  should  be  frequent  and 
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should  be  about  8  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  may  be  set 
from  2  to  4  feet  apart  in  the  row.  At  the  latter  distance, 
cultivation  mav  be  given  in  both  directions  for  the  first 
year  or  two.  With  high  culture,  good  results  may  be 
obtained  by  planting  in  hills,  7  or  8  feet  apart  each  way. 

Pruning  tne  Blackberry  is  not  difficult,  yet  upon  Its 
proper  performance  depends  much  of  the  success  of  the 
crop.  The  old  canes  should  be  removed  yearly,  prefer- 
ably In  summer,  as  soon  as  they  have  borne  their  crop 
of  fruit.  They  then  no  longer  interfere  with  the  symmet- 
rical development  of  the  young  canes,  and  if  gathered 
and  burned  at  once,  much  is  gained  in  keeping  the  field 
clear  of  certain  fungi  and  insects.  The  young  canes 
should  be  clipped  off  when  they  reach  a  height  of  18 
inches  or  2  feet,  in  order  to  induce  early  branching  and 
a  stocky  bush  with  well  developed  laterals,  capable  of 
producing  and  holding  up  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  It  is 
very  important  that  the  shoots  be  not  allowed  to  get 
higher  than  2  feet  before  this  clipping  Is  done.  They 
will  then  elongate  and  make  the  hush  high  enough.  If 
neglected,  and  later  cut  hack  to  2  feet,  the  buds  will  bo 
weak,  the  growth  poor,  the  bush  low,  and  thecrop  small. 
The  laterals  are  usually  cut  back  to  about  18  inches  in 
length  the  following  spring,  but  varieties  differ  In  their 
habit  of  bearing  fruit-buds,  and  it  is  not  safe  to  cut  by 
measure.    It  should  be  remembered  that  this  spring 


constant,  but  always  shallow,  for  deep  cultivation  dis- 
turbs the  roots  and  induces  increased  suckering.  In 
small  garden  patches  mulching  may  be  substituted. 
Growers  In  the  middle  West  have  found  mulching  with 
green  clover  in  the  row,  and  cultivating  between,  very 
beneficial. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country  winter  protection  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  success,  and  often  adds  greatly  to 
the  vleld  in  other  regions,  where  not  considered  a  neces- 
sity. This  protection  is  by  no  means  always  called  for 
by' reason  of  extreme  cold.  The  winters  of  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  are  nearly  always  milder  than  those  of  cen- 
tral New  York  ;  yet  during  one  of  the  mildest  of  these, 
when  the  mercury  reached  zero  but  once,  and  was  then 
onlv  five  degrees  below,  Taylor  Blackberries  were  killed 
to  the  ground,  while  the  succeeding  winter,  which  was 
decidedly  colder,  they  came  through  unbanned.  It  may 
Ik-  as  much  a  matter  of  moisture  as  of  temperature.  The 
needed  protection  Is  best  given  by  loosening  the  earth 
on  both  sides  of  the  plant,  carefully  turning  it  down  and 
covering  the  tips  with  soil,  laying  the  next  plant  upon 
the  roots  of  this,  and  so  on.  In  mild  climates,  covering 
the  tips  is  sufficient  ;  in  especially  unfavorable  ones  the 
whole  plant  must  be  covered.  The  cost  of  this  need  not 
exceed  $3  to  $8  an  acre. 

The  fruit  of  the  Blackberry  should  be  left  upon  the 
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plants  a*  long  m  possible  before  picking,  for  it  is  not 
ripe  when  it  first  turns  black.  It  should  never  be 
exposed  to  the  nun  after  it  is  removed  from  the  bushed. 
The  Blackberry  generally  outyields  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  this  fajuily ,  and  is  usually  one  of  the  moat  profit- 


able to  (irrow  when  properly  managed,  provided  the  cli- 
mate and  other  general  conditions  are  favorable. 

There  are  several  formidable  enemies  of  the  Black- 
berry, but  they  are  generally  easily  mastered  by  the 
alert  and  energetic  grower.  Cutting  out  the  bearing 
eanes  as  soon  as  they  are  through  fruiting  will  circum- 
vent the  borer  which  sometimes  works  in  the  canes,  and 
will  aiil  in  preventing  the  spread  of  anthracnose  and 
leaf  rusts.  The  orange  rust  must  be  fought  by  digging 
up  and  burning  infected  bushes  as  soon  as  detected,  for 
there  is  no  cure.  But  this  trouble  is  seldom  serious. 

Fk*d  W.  Cako. 

BLACKBERRY  LILY.  See  Belemcanda. 

BLACKWOOD.  See  Aeaeia. 
BLADDER  HUT.  See  Staphylea. 
BLADDERWOBT.  See  Utricular!*. 

BLANDF0RD1A  < after  George,  Marquis  of  Bland- 
ford).  Litiacetr.  Tender  bulbous  plants  from  Australia 
ami  Tasmania,  placed  by  J.  O.  Baker  (Jour.  Linn.  Soc. 
11: 361 1  between  Kniphofla  and  Funkin,  but  very  dif- 
ferent in  general  appearance  from  Puukia.  Roots  tu- 
berous fibers  :  lvs.  in  two  vertical  ranks,  narrowly  linear, 
hard,  persistent  :  fls.  large,  \  in.  long,  shnwv,  nod- 
ding, in  short  racemes,  usually  orange-red  to  crimson, 
wi«h  yellow  tips. 

Being  tenderer  than  the  poker  plant,  and  of  more 
difficult  culture,  Blandfordias  are  rarely  grown  in 
America.  B.  flammula,  var.  princept,  is  the  best  kind. 
In  New  South  Wales  they  grow  In  peat  bogs  and  on 
shady  mountain  sides.  During  the  growing  season  they 
must  be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine,  and  during  th'o 


resting  season  they  may  be  placed  in  a  light  pit,  where 
they  are  not  crowded  or  shaded  by  taller  plants.  They 
like  a  moist  atmosphere  and  plenty  of  air,  but  not 
draughts.  The  chief  element  of  the  potting  soil  should 
be  peat  ;  if  the  peat  is  heavy,  use  sand  freely  ;  if  light, 
use  some  loam,  and  pack  firmly  ;  if  spongy',  add  some 
charcoal.  Pot  after  flowering,  in  early  spring,  being 
careful  not  to  overpot,  and  plan  to  leave  roots  undis- 
turbed for  two  years  at  least.  A  top-dressing  each  year 
and  liquid  manure  during  growing  season,  is  necessary 
to  produce  a  good  flowering.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in 
sandy  peat  with  mild  bottom  heat,  or  usually  by  careful 
and  not  too  frequent  divisions  of  the  root,  made  In  early 
spring,  after  flowering,  at .  the  time  of  repotting,  and 
preferably  when  strong  offsets  are  formed. 

A.  Margin  of  let.  not  roughith. 

Ctinninghami,  Lindl.  Lvs.  18-24  in.  long,  3-4  lines 
wide,  broader  than  in  B.  flammea  i  fls.  10-15,  or  even 
20.  Blue  Mts.  of  Australia.  B.M.  5734.  On.  24:411.- 
This  has  lately  been  held  to  be  svnonymons  with  B. 
grandi flora,  but  it  Is  hortlculturally  distinct,  and  the 
pedicels  are  shorter. 

aa.  Margin  of  Ivt.  rougkith. 
B.  Fit.  golden  yellotc,  without  any  rtd. 

tana,  Hook.  f.  Lvs.  8-12  in.  long,  1)4-2  lines  wide: 
fls.  3-6,  the  only  ones  In  the  genus  not  touched  with 
red  ;  perianth  wide-swelling,  sometimes  nearly  as  wide 
as  long,  more  hell-shaped  than  any  other  species.  VS.  S. 
Wales.    B.M.  5809. 

BB.  Fit.  red-tubed  and  yellow-tipped. 
c.  Perianth  long,  3-4  timet  at  long  at  wide. 

nobilis.  Smith.  Lvs.  12-18  In.  long.  K-X  lines  wide, 
dark  green,  sharply  3-angled  :  fls.  4-9,  smallest  of  the 

Knus,  and  narrowest.  Near  Port  Jackson.  B.M.  2003. 
K.  286. 

fl amines,  Lindl.  Lvs.  12-18  In.  long.  2-2X  linea  wide: 
fls.  4-12,  typically  constricted  near  the  base  of  the  tube 
and  much  lowerdown  than  in  Cunninqhami.  E.  Aus- 
tralia. B.M.  4819.  P.M.  16:354.  F.S.  6:585.  P.S.  18: 
1829,  as  B.  Cunninghami. 

Var.  prtnoepa,  Baker  (B.  princept,  W.  O.  Smith),  has 
larger  and  brighter  colored  fls.,  and  is  the  best  of  the 
genus.  The  perianth  is  longer  and  less  spreading  than 
in  the  type,  and  swells  very  gradually  from  the  base, 
instead  of  being  constricted  near  the  base.  B.M. 
F.M.  1875:170.  F.S.  22:2314.  On.  47:1013. 

CO.  Tube  thort,  teareely  twice  at  long  at  wide. 
KTsndillora,  H.  Br.  Lvs.  12-18  in.  long,  3-4%  lines 
wide:  fls.  10-30.  Distinguished  from  all  others  by  hav- 
ing the  filaments  inserted  above  instead  of  at  the  middle, 
but  in  var.  intermedia.  Baker,  which  connects  B.  grandi- 
flora  and  >  lit,  the  filaments  are  inserted  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tube,  the  lvs.  are  narrower,  and  the  fls.  smaller. 
Tasmania.  B.R.  924.— The  name  grandiflora  is  now  a 
misnomer,  as  the  fls.  are  smaller  than  In  any  other  spe- 
cies except  B.  nobilit.  The  rarest  species.  \y_ 

BLANKET  FLOWER.  See  Gaillardia. 

BLAZING  STAR.    See  Liatrit. 

BLF.CHNUM  Greek  name  for  some  fern).  Poly  pod  id - 
cea>.  Rather  coarse  greenhouse  Ferns,  with  pinnatifid 
or  pinnate  lvs.,  and  rows  of  almost  continuous  soil  par- 
allel to  the  midveln  and  close  to  it,  covered  with  a 
membranous  indusium.  Blechnums  will  thrive  in  al- 
most any  compost,  but  their  lvs.  quickly  turn  brown  and 
then  black  if  watered  overhead.  Prop,  by  spores.  In 
Blechnum  we  have  a  singular  knot  in  nomenclature. 
Linnieus  described  two  species  In  1753,  and  to  the  West 
Indian  one  he  gave  the  name  B.  orientate,  citing  figures, 
etc.,  to  show  that  it  is  the  plant  that  recent  writer* 
call  B.  orridentale.  His  East  Indian  plant  he  simi- 
larly called  B.  occidental.  The  normal  or  ordinary 
usage  has  lieen  followed  below,  the  name  B.  orientate 
being  given  to  the  eastern  plant. 

Blechnums  are  very  useful  to  florists  for  jardinieres, 
and  for  specimen  Ferns.  To  attain  best  results,  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  an  abundance  of  moisture  at  the 
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here  than  most  other  Ferns  re  - 


turning  brown  during  win- 


i,  with  a  drier  I 
quire,  to  prevent  1 

U-r  months.  Average  temp.  60-65°  P.  Soil,  equal  parts 
of  rich  loam  and  leaf -mold  or  peat.  The  spores  of  most 
Blechnums  germinate  very  freely  if  »own  on 
a  compost  of  loam  and  leaf-mold  or  peat  in 
equal  parts,  and  placed  in  a  moderately 
moist  and  shady  position  in  a  temp,  of  60- 
65°  P.  Some  of  the  species  send  out  creep- 
ing rhizomes,  which  develop  young  plants  at 
the  ends.  When  of  sufficient  size  these  may 
be  detached  and  potted,  and  in  a  short  time 
they  will  develop  into  good  specimens. 

Some  very  attractive  spe- 
cies are  found  among  the 
hardy  British  Blechnums. 
Cult,  by  N.  N.  Bruckner. 

a.  Pinner  strongly  deeurrent 
at  the  base,  joining  tcith 
the  one  next  belon*. 

Brasilienae,  Desv.  Grow- 
ing from  a  stout,  slightly  ar- 
borescent trunk  1  ft.  or  more 
long  :  Ivs.  2-3  ft.  long,  1  ft. 
or  more  wide,  with  the  pinna* 
set  at  an  acute  angle  with 
the  rachis,  the  lower  much 
shorter  and  more  distant. 
Braz.  S.  2:4. 

nltidum,  Presl.  Ilablt  of 
H.  Urasiliense,  but  much 
smaller:  Ivs.  pinnate;  pinna* 
oblong- falcate,  thlcklsh,  2-4 
in.  long,  serrate. 
Plant  1-2  ft.  high. 


tiH,  Raddl. 

i  not  cut  to  the  rachis, 
crowded  and  shorter 
than  the  last;  longest  pinna 
less  than  6  in.  long,  attenu- 
ate  at  the  tips;  Ivs.  crimson 
when  young,  and  gradually 
turning  to  a  metallic  hue 
before    becoming  perma- 
nently green.  By 
sidered  a  variety  of  B. 
Var.  erlajram.  Hort.,  will 
■  in  cult,  than  the  type. 

i  contracted  at  the  bate  to  the  midrib, 
forming  a  very  short  stalk. 
occidentals.  Linn.  Lvs.  from  an  erect  caudez,  which 
Is  covered  with  brownish  scales :  lvs.  9-18  in.  long,  4-6  in. 
wide,  with  the  pinnae  truncate  or  even  cordate  at  the 
base  and  slightly  falcate.  Mex.  and  W.  Ind.  to  Braz. 
See  Fig.  240. 

sennlatam.  Rich.  Growing  from  an  ascending  nearly 
naked  rootstock  :  lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  6-15  in.  wide,  with 
numerous  narrow  plnna>,  which  are  contracted  at  the 
of  nearly  uniform  width  throughout ;  ma 
rrulate;  texture  coriaceous.  Fla.  to  Braz, 

B  nrUnUU,  Linn..  Is  a  large  East  Indian 
Fern,  with  Irs. often  3  ft.  lone  ;  weU  worthy  of  culllv 

L.  M.  UNDERWOOD. 

BLEEDING  HEART.  See  Dicentra. 

BLEPHARI8  (Greek,  eyelash;  referring  to  fringed 
bracts!.  AcanthAcea.  An  unimportant  genus  of  dwarf, 
often  spinv  shrubs  and  herbs,  allied  to  Acanthus,  and  of 
similar  culture. 

carduifolia,  T.  Anders.  {Aciinthus  rarduitblius.  Linn. 
Aeanlhddium  rartluifolius,  Neesj.  Plant  villous:  lvs. 
lanceolate,    sinuate-dentate,   spiny  :    spike  terminal, 
ylindrical :  bracts  roundish,  palmately  5-spined  at 


but  if  not  showy  enough  to  be  popular.  They  need  a 
long  season  of  rest.  The  commonly  cult,  kinds  are  ter- 
restrial, and  thrive  in  ordinary  orchid  loam. 

hyacinthlna.  R.  Br.  Lvs.  about  1  ft.  long:  fls.  looking 
down,  in  various  shades  of  purple,  on  a  scape  about  1  ft. 
high.  China.  B.M.  1492,  as  Cymbidium  hyacinthinum. 
-Stands  some  frost. 

i  R.  Br.  The  first  exotic  Orchid 


(17311.  Racemes  showyand  branching.  2-3  ft. :  fla.  pur- 
plish. W.  Ind. ;  also  In  Middle  and  E.  Fla. 

8h*pherdii,  Hook.  Very  like  the  last,  and  perhaps  a 
form  of  it :  fla.  deep  purple ;  center  of  labellum  yellow. 

B.M.  3319. 

Bherratiana,  Bateman.  Lf.- blades  pointed  at  both 
ends:  lis.  law,  more  showy  than  in  the  above,  brilliant 
lilac  or  rose  color;  labellum  purple,  with  3  golden  yellow 
lines.  New  Grenada.  B.M.  5646. 

patula,  Hook.  Fls.  deep  plnk-lllac,  numerous  and  large 
(2  in.  across).  B.M.  3518.  —  Requires  culture  given 
Cattleyas. 

campanuUts,  La  Llave  &  Lex.  Fls.  bell-like,  purple, 
with  white  center.  Mex.  —  Not  common  in  cult. 

B.  aphylla,  Nutt..  Is  a  native  species  growing  as  far  If.  a* 
N.  Carolina.-  B.  TanktrviUe*.  R.  Br..  U  a  Phaius. 

Oakes  Ames. 

BLIGHT.  An  indefinite  terra,  popularly  used  to  desig- 
nate any  sudden  and  inexplicable  death  of  plants.  The 
term  is  now  restricted  by  botanists  to  parasitic  diseases. 
These  diseases  are  of  two  classes,  —  those  duo  to  bacteria 

due  to 


See  Chenopodium. 
BL0ODBO0T.  See  Sanguinaria. 


B  LET  I A  (Louis  Blet,  Spanish  botanist).  Orchidacea-, 
tribe  t'pidrndrea.  Terrestrial  orepiphytal  herbs,  widely 
distributed  :  Ivs.  plicate,  membranaceous,  sheathing  the 
st. ,  erect.  This  genus  lends  itself  readily  to  cultivation, 


(named  for  Dr.  H.  G.  Bloomer).  Lili- 
A  genus  of  two  species,  natives  of  southern 
California.  In  every  way  they  are  closely  allied  to 
Brodisa,  but  differ  In  having  the  perianth  parted 
nearly  to  the  base.  Bloomerias  have  a  flattish  conn, 
much  like  Crocus,  covered  with  fiber,  and  not  often  pro- 
ducing offsets.  The  lvs.  are 
radical,  slender,  and  grass- 
like  ;  scape  slender  but  stiff, 
6  to  18  In.  high,  naked,  ex- 
cept for  short  bracts  be- 
neath the  many-rayed  um- 
bel ;  pedicels  slender, 
Jointed;  fls.  nearly  rotate, 
less  than  an  inch  across, 
orange.  Bloomerias  prefer 
a  sandy,  warm  and  well- 
drained  soil.  In  northern 
California,  with  a  minimum 
temperature  of  15°  above 
zero,  they  are  perfectly 
hardy.  In  a  colder  climate, 
a  covering  of  straw  or  leaves 
or  a  position  in  the  cold- 
frame  would  be  a  judicious 
precaution.  Plant  early,  and 
see  that  the  soil  is  light  and 
sweet.  They  like  the  sun, 
and  are  good  for  forcing. 
The  light  soil  and  warmth  of 
a  pot  more  nearly  approxi- 
mates natural  conditions 
than  the  open 
ground  does  in  cool- 
er climates.  After 
ripening,  It 
Is  best  to  dig 
and  replant 
In  fall.  The 
seeds  grow 
readily,  and 
the  plants 
flower  in  3 
to  4  years. 

aurea,  Kellogg.  Fig.  241.  Scape  roughlsb,  6-18  in.: 
If.  fc-Hin.  broad:  fls.  numerous,  bright  orange,  In  ft 
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dense  umbel:  stamens  nearly  as  long  as  the  perianth, 
the  filaments  dilated  at  the  bane.  B.M.  5890  (as  Ifothot- 
cortlum  aureum).  G.C.  III.  20:  G87. 

Cleveland!.  Wats.  More  slender:  lvs.  3-7:  fl».  smaller, 
keeled  with  brown,  the  stamens  shorter.  G.C.  III.  10:687. 
—  Less  valuable  than  the  other.  Carl  PrRDr 

BLUEBELL.  See  Campanula. 

BLUEBERRY.  Species  of  Vaccinium. 

BLUE  FLAG.  See  Tri*. 

BLUETS.  See  Bountonia. 

BLUMENBACHIA  (after  Dr.  J.  F.  Rlumenbach,  pro- 
fessor at  Oottingen).  Loatareas.  A  genusof  8.  American 
plants  allied  to  Loasa  and  Mentzclia  (Mexican  prickly 
poppy),  not  cult,  in  Amer.  because  of  their  covering  of 
stinging  hairs.  The  tis.  are  odd  and  pretty.  The  gar- 
den forms  are  mostly  treated  as  tender  anuuals. 

tt.  Chi-iuUtnHi,  nook.  f.  Em,  H-10  In.  Ions  i  lis.  lH-2  in. 
long,  brick  r.-l,  tipped  yellow  without,  ami  yellow  within  : 
petals  5-10.  boat-shaped.  Pcni.  Equador.  B.M.  6143.  —  H.arandi- 
llhra.  «).  Don  (B.  contorta.  Hook.  f.  B.M.  81.MI.  Lv«  4-6  in. 
long:  fls.  l%-->  In.  long,  wholly  red;  scales  V*tn.  long,  cup- 
shaped,  green  ;  stamens  In  5  bundles,  with  long  fllatnents. 
V^ra.-U.  iiuignU,  Sohrad.  Stem  climbing,  4-sided  :  petals 
white,  unguiculnte.  B.M.  2HttT.. 

BOCCONIA  (after  Dr.  Paslo  Bocconl.  Sicilian  botanist 
and  author).  PapavrrArnr .  Plcme  Poppy.  A  genua  of 
5  species,  of  which  //.  cantata  is  the  only  one  worthy  of 
cultivation.  The  large,  handsome,  glaucous  Ivs.  remind 
one,  by  their  texture  and  lobing,  of  bloodroot  and  Sty- 
lophorum,  which  In-long  to  allied  genera.  The  fls.  are 
very  unlike  our  common  poppies,  being  small  and  with- 
out petals,  but  they  are  borne  in  great  feathery  or 
plumy  masses,  in  terminal  panicles  raised  high  above, 
the  heavy  foliage,  making  the  plant  unique  in  its 
picturesque  general  appearance.  Hence,  it  is  much  used 
for  isolated  lawn  specimens,  or  for  very  hold  and  strik- 
ing effects,  being  especially  adapted  to  be  viewed  at 
inees.  It  is  also  placed  in  shrubberies,  wild 
b,  and  at  the  back  of  wide  borders,  aa  it  spreads 


Lately  it  has  become  popular  again.  It  deserves  to  be 
permanently  naturalized  in  the  American  landscape. 
To  produce'  the  largest  specimens,  it  is  well  to  plant  in 
very  rich  soil,  give  the  old  clumps  liquid  manure  in 
■prime,  »«<l  cut  off  the  suckers.  Prop,  chiefly  by  suckers. 

OOrdata.Willd.  iJi.  Japtnica.Uort.).  Pig.  242.  Hardy 
herbaceous  perennial:  height  5-aft.:  Ivs.  large,  glau- 
cous, heart  shaped,  much-lobed.  deeplv  veined:  fls. 
pinkish  ;  stamens  about  .'10.  China,  Japan.  B.M.  1905. 
Gn.  54,  p.  279.  Gng.  5:  342. 

J.  B.  Keller  and  W.  H. 
B(EHM£BIA  (G.  R.  Bu-hmer,  a  German  botanist). 
UrtieAcea.  Many  widely  distributed  species.  B.  nirta. 
Gaud.,  of  trop.  Asia,  is  cult,  in  some  countries  as  a  fiber 
plant,  and  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  a  strong-growing,  large-lvd.  perennial, 
well  suited  to  the  bonier  as  an  ornamental  subject. 
B.argfntca,  Lind.,  a  stove  plant,  is  useful  for  subtropi- 
cal bedding  ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  Amer.  trade. 

BOLARDRA  (H.  X.  Bolander,  Californian  botanist). 
Baritragacta.  Two  species  of  small  west  American 
herbs,  with  purplish  fls.  in  lax  corymbs  ;  petals  5.  in- 
serted on  the  throat  of  the  5-lobed  calvx  ;  stamens  5, 
alternate  with  petals.  Delicate  herbs,  suitable  for  rock- 
work. 

Oreffana,  Wats,  A  foot  or  two  high,  pubescent  and 
glandular  :  lvs.  laciniately  toothed  and  lobed  :  fls.  deep 
purple  ;  tube  of  the  calyx  equaling  the  teeth  and  a  little 
shorter  than  the  petals  :  pedicels  reflexed  in  front. 
Oregon.- Int.  hy  Gillett  in  1881. 

The  first-described  species,  B.  Calif6mira,  Gray, 
aeems  not  to  have  been  offered  in  the  trade.  It  is  a 
smaller  species,  less  pubescent,  with  smaller  fls.,  the 
lower  lvs.  round-renifonn  and  5-lobed  :  plant  3-12  in- 
high,  the  stems  weak  and  slender. 

B0LO0A  FRAG  HANS.  ult.  in  S.  Calif.  See  Peumus. 

BOLETUS,  Consult  Mushrooms. 

B0LLEA.  See  Zygnpetnlum. 

B0LT0NIA  (James  Bolton,  English  botanist).  Com- 
pSsito?.  False  Chamomile.  Four  or  5  species  of  aster- 
like  glabrous,  often  glaucous  herbs  of  the  United  States 
and  eastern  Asia.  They  are  tall  and  leafy  plants,  bloom- 
ing profusely  in  late  summer  and  autumn,  and  excellent 
for  the  hardy  bonier.  Differs  fmm  aster  in  having  a 
convex  receptacle,  short  pappus  hristles  and  awns,  and 
other  technical  characters.  Boltonias  are  of  easiest  cul- 
ture. They  take  care  of  themselves  when  once  estab- 
lished. Prop,  hy  division.  Should  he  better  known  to 
gardeners.  They  stand  without  staking. 

aeterotdei.  I/Her.  { B.  giant  if  Alia.  L'Her.).  Sts.2-*ft., 
simple  below  and  branching  at  the  top  :  lvs.  broadly 
lanceolate  or  the  upper  narrower:  heads  sLort-peduneled, 
numerous,  the  rays  varying  from  white  to  violet  and 
purple;  involucre  bracts  lanceolate  and  acute,  greenish; 
scales  of  the  pappus  numerous  and  conspicuous,  the 
two  awns  sometimes  missing.  Pa.  to  III.  and  S.  B.M. 
2381,2554.  Mn.  1 :33.- Perennial. 

latisquama,  Gray.  A  handsomer  plant,  with  larger 
and  more  showy  heads  with  blue-velvet  rays  :  invo- 
lucre bracts  oblong  or  obovate  and  obtuse  (often  bear- 
ing a  minute  point  I ;  pappus  scales  small,  the  awns 
present  and  conspicuous.  Kans.  and  Mo.  O.K.  5:  271. 
Perennial. 

B.  Vantontfntis,  Franch.  &  Sav..  is  native  to  Japan, 
when-  the  young  jdants  an-  used  for  gn-ens.  S,t  ( it  orge- 
son,  A.G.  13,  p.  8.  fig.  4.  It  is  nnnual.  Has  not  y«-t  up- 
pean-d  in  the  Amer.  trade.  Gray  n-stricts  Boltonia  to 
the  U.  S.,  and  n>gards  this  species  as  of  another  genus. 

L.  H.  B. 


doubtful).  Amaryllidacta. 
lants  allied  to 


rapidly  by  suckers,  any  one  of  which,  if  detached,  will 
make  a  strong  plant  in  a  single  season.  The  Plume 
Poppy  seems  to  be  much  hardier  in  America  than  in  the 
Old  World.  It  was  popular  early  in  the  century,  but  was 
neglected,  probably  because  it    spread    so'  rapidly. 


Tender 

and  with  similar  fls.  but  a  twining  habit.  Lvs.  parallel- 
veined,  usually  borne  on  short,  twisted  petioles:  fls.  in 
pendulous  umbels,  variously  colon-d  and  spotted,  " 
in  early  spring  and  summer  :  perianth 


tube  none.  See  Baker.  Amarylltdea*. 

Bomareas  delight  In  a  rich,  fibrous  soil,  and  require 
plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  season,  which  com- 


Plate  III.    A  mined  Border. 

A  MHtrirM  pianist  too  of  Iterln  kgftlMl  n  tioiinilnry  hedge, 
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mcnces  early  in  spring.  Late  in  fall  the  stems  are  rut 
down  to  the  ground  and  the  root»  are  kept  lu  the  soil  in 
a  dry  state.  While  they  often  make  satisfactory  pot 
plants,  they  do  best  when  planted  out  in  an  open,  sunny 
|H>»ttion  In  a  cool  conservatory,  where  they  have  plenty 


243.  Bomarea  Salsula  [X  Kl 

of  air  In  summer.   Prop,  hy  fresh  seeds, 
which  germinate  readily  if  sown  in  shallow 
pans  in  a  warm  propagating  house.  Also, 
and  more  rapidly,  hy  careful  division  of  the  rhizome, 
to  which  some  of  the  roots  should  be  attached. 

Cult,  by  X.  J.  Rosi. 
A.  Perianth  segments  equal. 
n.    Umbel  simple  :  fls.  medium-sized. 
olig&ntha,  Baker.    Lvs.  3-4  In.  long,  oblong,  acute, 
lax.  thin,  densely  pubescent  beneath  :  fls.  6-8  in  an 
umbel:  bracts  large,  leaf-like;  segments  I  -  I1,  in.  long, 
outer  dull  red,  inner  bright  yellow  with  reddish  brown 
spots.   Peruvian  Andes. 

BD.  Umbel  compound. 
C.  Fit.  tmall. 
SahUUa.  Berb.  [B.  ocutata,  M.  Koero.  Alttrctmfria 
oeulata,  Lodd.).  Fig.  243.  Lvs.  2-4  In.  long.  Kin. 
broad,  lanceolate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  moderately  firm, 
glabrous  beneath  :  umbel  4-15-rayed  ;  rays  1-3  in.  long, 
1-3-tld. ;  bract.*  small:  fls.  pink  or  red,  marked  with 
blue  and  dark  purple  within.  Chili.  L.B.C.  19:1851. 
B.M.  3344. 

CC  Fls.  large. 

Carderl,  Mast.  Lvs.  »-<;  in.  long.  I '.;-.'(  in.  broad,  ob- 
long, acute  :  umbel  1  ft.  long.  6-U-rayed  ;  rays  l—J-fld.: 
bracts  large,  leafy  ;  perianth-segments  2  in.  long,  outer 
pale  pink,  spotted  brown  near  the  top.  Inner  greenish 
white,  much  spotted.  P.M.  1876:  239.  O.C.  II.  5:  793. 

Shuttlaworthii,  Mast.  Lvs.  in.  long,  oblong,  acute, 
glahmu*  :  umbel  1  ft.  long,  5-10-rayed  ;  rays  usually  3- 
fld.:  perianth  segments  2  in.  long,  outer  reddish.  Inner 
greenish  yellow.  Colombian  Andes.  O.C.  II.  17:  77  and 
85.  The  curious  egg-shaped  tubers  terminate  un- 
branched  roots,  which  spring  from  a  rhizome  about  1  in. 
wide.  Having  no  eyes  or  buds,  they  cannot  be  used  for 
propagating. 

aa.  Perianth  segments  not  equal,  the  inner  longer 
than  the  outer. 
B.   I'mbel  simple. 

Patacocensla,  Herh.(fi.  conf/rta,  Benth.).  Stems  pur- 
ple-tinted, pubescent  :  lvs.  5-6  in.  long,  oblong-lanceo- 
late, pubescent  beneath  :  fls.  20-30  ;  outer  segments 
IS  in.  long,  bright  red.  inner  ones  in.  long,  bright 
red,  vellow-keeled.  with  a  few  spots.  Andes  of  Eqnador 
and  Colombia.  O.C.  II.  17:  187.  B.M.  6692.-Wben  well- 
grown,  the  umbel  is  very  dense  and  many-fid. 

UH.    I'mbel  compound. 
vitelllna.  Mast.  Lvs.  3-4  In.  long,  orate-oblong  :  um- 
bel about  12-raycd  :  perianth  segments  bright  yellow, 
onter  IK  in.  long,  inner  2  in.  long  :  bracts  large,  leafy. 
Peruvian  Andes.  O.C.  II.  17: 151.  \\\  >j. 

BOMBAX  (a  Oreek  name  for  raw  .-ilk,  alluding  to  the 
cottony  contents  of  the  pods  I .  Malcaecir.  Sii.k  Cotton 
Tkee.  Ten  or  12  tropical  trees,  with  digitate  5-9-foliolate 


lvs..  1-fld.  axillary  or  clustered  peduncles,  and  usually 
Inrt''-  white  or  scarlet  fls.  Specimens  are  rarely  seen  in 
cult,  in  fine  glass-houses,  ami  none  of  the  species  appear 
to  lie  in  the  Amer.  trade.  The  bark  of  some  species  pro- 
duces commercial  fiber. 

B0NE8ET.  Eupatorium  perfoliatum. 

BORAGE  [Horigo  officinalis,  Linn.  I.  Boragin&eea. 
A  eoarM  annual  plant  grown  for  culinary  use  in  some 
parts  of  Eu.,  aa  in  Oermany.  Used  as  a  pot-herb  and 
sometimes  with  salads.  Only  the  young  lvs. 
are  palatable.   Mostly  known  in  this  country 
as  a  bee-plnnt  and  for  its  handsome  blue 
or  purplish  raeemeil  lis.    It  Is  a  hairy  plant, 
'    1K-2  ft.  high,  with  oval  or  oblong  lvs.  Eu., 
North  Africa. 

BOKA88U8.  Palmhcea.  Tall  palms,  with  large  pal- 
mately  rlabelliform  plicate  lvs.:  sheath  short:  petiole 
•pin]  ligule  short,  rigid :  fr.  large,  subglobose,  brown. 
Species  L  Trop.Afric*. 

flabellllormls,  Linn.  Pig.  244.  St. 30-100  ft.  high:  lvs. 
8-10  ft.  long:  If.-segments  bifid  at  the  apex. -Widely 
cultivated.  One  of  the  most  useful  palms  of  India. 
The  fruits  are  very  large.  Many  parts  of  the  plant  are 
utilized  by  the  natives  as  food  and  in  the  arts.  Wood 
black,  very  hard.  This  plant  require*  rich  soil  and 
strong  heat  for  its  best  development,  and  Is  rather  slow- 
growing  under  cultivation,  especially  while  young.  The 
Illustration  I  Pig.  244)  is  adapted  from  Martius'  Natural 
History  of  Palms. 

Jared  O.  Smith  and  W.  H.  Taplin. 

BORDER.  A  narrow  planting,  particularly  if  it  is 
alongside  a  walk,  drive,  fence,  or  other  boundary. 
Plate  III.  Pigs.  245, 246.  The  term  border  may  be  taken 
to  have  meant  originally  a  line  of  plants  set  out  to  mark 
the  edge  or  dividing  line,  or  termination  of  a  part  of  the 
grounds,  lu  many  instances  still  to  be  seen  in  the  most 
ancient  gardens  of  castles  and  other  residences.  These 
are  formed  on  the  ter- 
race, where  no  other  ,  > '■' "v.-_ 
form  of  floral  decora- 
tion would  he  possible. 
In    these    places  are 
often  herbs,  shrubs  and 
trees  that   are  grand 
old  specimens  of  very 
rare  or  tender  subjects, 
that  would  not  thrive 
in  any  other  location. 

There  are  three  dis- 
tinct types  of  border  : 

(1)  the  shrubbery  bor- 
der, in  which  various 
forms  of  garden  plants 
of  fruticose  habit  are 
blended  so  as  to  make 
a  harmonious  whole. 

(2)  Another  form  of 
border,  now  happily  al- 
most obsolete,  is  the 
"ribbon  bonier,"  in 
which  plants  of  dwarf 
habit  ami  bright  color- 
ing are  used  to  produce 
geometrical  designs  on 
the  greensward.  This 
form  of  gardening  was 
very  common  in  parks 
and  public  spaces  until 
recent  years,  but  pub- 
lic taste  has  been  edu- 
cated to  see  and  to  like 
the  old-fashioned  bor- 
der, or  (3)  the  border 
proper,  — the  one  that 
was  used  when  gardening  had  to  be  done  without  the  aid 
of  glass  structures,  all  the  occupants  being  hardy  bv  na- 
ture, whether  of  annual,  biennial  or  perennial  dura- 
tion. It  may  he  said  that  we  are  in  the  renaissance  of 
the  flower  border  ;  but  much  has  been  added  to  it,  and 
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244.  Borassus  llabelUformis. 
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the  greater  possibilities  we  have  are  due  largely  to  our 
greater  wealth  In  plants. 

To  have  a  good  flower  bonier  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
pensive undertaking  if  a  few  essentials  are  regarded. 


plants  are  very  desirable,  such  as  bergamot,  monarthv 
the  perennial  fennel,  with  it*  graceful  foliage  for  blend' 
ing  with  cut-flowers,  a  little  bush  of  rue,  one  of  marjo- 
ram, a  plant  of  the  lemon -scented  verbena  or  aloysia 
(which  may  be  wintered  over  indoors),  I" 


is  a  (rood  depth 
of  soil,  if  good, 


The  first  and 

of  soil  ;  it  matters  link-  what  the  kind 
but  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  vary  the  texture  and  1k« 
able  to  control  the  quantity  of  moisture.  Lilies  are 
among  the  most  beautiful  of  border  flowers,  but  they 
like  a  soil  that  is  light,  cool  and  moist  ;  hence  decayed 
humus,  as  leaf -mold,  is  valuable.  Many  other  subjects, 
as  annuals  from  warmer  climates,  like  a  soil  that  ab- 
sorbs heat  rapidly  and  retains  it,  such  as  a  soil  of  a 
sandy  texture.  In  this  will  thrive  all  bulbs  that  die 
down  early  in  summer,  such  as  tulips  ami  narcissuses.  It 
enables  the  bulbs  to  mature  well  and  remain  dry  in 
winter,  and  to  make  an  early  start  in  sprint.  The  great 
majoritvof  plants,  however,  require  a  retentive  compost, 
that  will  not  dry  out  readily  in  hot  weather,  and  it  must 
be  made  rich  enough  to  grow  vegetable  eropa,  One 
cannot  starve  the  plant  and  expect  a  giHMl  ban  .  -■  m 
bloom.  If  the  natural  soil  be  not  really  good  or  suitable, 
make  it  so.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  do  it  nil  at  once,  be- 
gin well,  and  add  to  It  as  time  goes  <>n  nnd  the  plants 
need  the  space,  for  it  will  be  found  that  in  a  mixed  bor- 
der of  plants  which  practically  take  care  of  tln-m»elvos, 
there  will  always  be  plenty  for  one's  own  use,  and  a 
quantity  of  roots  to  spare. 

The  location  of  such  a  border  Is  an  important  con- 
sideration so  far  as  general  effect  and  efficiency  are  con- 
crrned.  Along  the  line  of  a  fence  or  boundary,  m  ar  the 
margin  of  a  walk,  drive,  or  avenue,  or  next  the  house, 
are  good  locations.    The  front  line 
may  be  straight,  curved  or  irregular 
in  outline,  according  to  the  situation 
or  fancy  of  the  owner.  The  plants 
will  lend  themselves  kindly  to  one  or 
all  forms,  oftentimes  forming  a  line 
of  their  own  bv  outgrowing  their  al- 
lotted space.  The  numtier  of  subjects 
suitable  for  this  kind  of  work  are 
many.  Begin  with  the  old-fashioned 
flowers,  such  as  peonies,  dicentrns, 
larkspurs,    perennial    poppies,  py- 
rethruma,  Iris,  hemcrocallis,  and  a 
host  of  others.  Hollyhocks  are  most 
excellent,  but  in  the  East  the  disease 
or  rust  must  be  kept  off  by  thorough 
spraying.  The  perennial  garden 
phlox  must  be  added,  hut  see  to  it 
that  it  does  not  seed  the  bed  and 
produce  a  tiresome  crop  of  poor, 
weedy  sorts.   The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  larkspur.     In  fact,  unless 
some  specially  marked  flowers  are  wanted  for  seeds, 
It  is  best  not  to  allow  border  plants 
•oil,  for  they  speedily  make  trouble  Sweet-smeUl&i 


niums,  southernwood,  and  many  others  that  have  old 
associations,  and  help  to  take  the  memory  back  of  self 
and  friends.  Spring  flowers  must  not  be  neglected,  as 
they  "come  before  the  swallow  dares."  Narcissuses  in 
many  kinds  are  hardy  and  permanent ;  so,  also,  are  the 
Darwin  tulips,  even  though  unlike  the  florists'  ideal. 
This  recent  race  of  tulips  and  those  of  the  (iesneriana 
type  live  year  after  year  anil  grow  better,  besides  giv- 
ing tine  blooms  for  cutting.  Crocuses  may  be  placed  near 
the  margins  in  warm  corners,  planting  over  them  or 
•owing  a  few  seed*  of  annuals  to  cover  the  soil  that 
hides  them  In  summer.  Stocks,  zinnias,  asters  and 
mignonette  are  all  admissible  and  most  suitable,  with  a 
clump  or  row  of  sweet  peas  near  the  back  at  intervals. 
Gladioluses  are  excellent.  The  lilies  ought  to  be  planted 
in  a  group,  to  do  them  justice,  and  the  bulbs  can  then  be 
covered  in  fall  with  a  coat  of  dry  leaves  or  pine  needles 
to  protect  them.  The  regal  Japan  iris  needs  much  wa- 
ter, and  may  be  given  a  special  bed,  where  it  can  be  sup- 
plied freely,  other  semi-aquatic  plants  being  placed  with 
them,  provided  the  one  border  does  not  give  the  desired 
variety  of  soils  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  above-named 
plants  may  be  made  to  grow  in  a  mixed  border  if  it  be 
properly  prepared. 

One  of  the  best  uses  of  a  border  is  to  make  it  a  re- 
pository or  catch-all  for  hardy  plants.  Here  plant  wild 
asters  and  goldenrods,  wild  lilies  and  buttercups,  and 
anything  and  everything  which  interests  you  in  the 
woods  or  fields.  These  plants  may  lie  dug  even  in  yam- 
mer. Cut  off  the  tops,  leaving  a  few  leaves  just  above 
the  ground,  plant  them  firmly,  and  most  of  them  will 
live.  The  border  reflects  the  personality  of  its  maker. 
One  caution  must  be  given, -never  spade  up  or  fork 
■  such  a  border.  Let  all  enrichment  Is?  given  as  a 
in  fall,  allowing  the  plants  to  come  up 
i  it  as  they  will.  The  best  time  to  plant  is  early 
In  fall,  before  the  soil  loses 
its  stored-up  warmth,  as  the 
plants  then  get  well  estab- 
lished before  spring  ;  but  if 
division  and  replanting  are 
necessary,  wait  until  things 
have  made  a  visible  start 
In  spring,  so  that  nearby 
plants  are  not  Injured  by  the 
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spade  or  fork.  The  border  is  an  Important  conception 
In  landscape  gardening  (see  Landscape  Gardening). 

E.  O.  Orpet. 

The  Hardy  Bobdib  may  be  made  a  most  attractive 
feature  of  any  planting.  A  good  model  to  follow  may 
often  be  found  along  a  country  road  which  ha*  not  been 
"  cleaned  up  "  into  formality  and  monotony.  The  charm 
of  the  hardy  border  lien  as  much  in  its  happy  faculty 
of  change  aa  in  its  beauty ;  every  day  of  the  growing 
m  ason,  and  every  week  of  the  year,  there  appear  new 
points  of  interest.  It  is  apparently  nature'*  workshop, 
and  the  changing  habits  of  plant*  are  of  vital  interest. 
It  is  always  crowded,  never  full ;  the  shy  beauty  found 
on  a  ramble  takes  its  place  promptly  among  the  older 
friends.  With  a  little  care  and  previous  observation, 
and  reasonable  preparation  of  the  soil,  the  hardy  border 
can  be  made  to  reflect  the  preferences  and  personality 
of  the  planter.  The  available  material  is  so  rich  and 
plentiful  that  there  need  never  be  duplication.  Nor  is  the 
best  hardy  border  an  expensive  luxury  ;  it  requires  no 
rare  exotics,  and  its  chief  niemlier*  may  well  be  the  com- 
mon plants  of  the  neighborhood,  brought  togetherunder 
conditions  which  give  each  a  chance  for  development. 
A  bonier  is  recalled  which  shows  as  its  chief  glory  in 
September  an  enormous  boneset ;  visitors  who  exclaim 
at  its  beauty  do  not  rccognite  the  roadside  weed.  This 
particular  border  is  most  catholic  in  its  hospitality  to 
all  American  plants— no  foreigners  are  allowed  admis- 
sion. In  early  spring  the  great  fiddle-heads  of  the  un- 
curling cinnamon  ferns  mate  with  the  trilliums,  and  the 
moss-pink  carpets  the  edge,  alternating  with  the  spring 
beauty  and  bluet.  The  columbines  hang  their  bells 
against  a  rocky  point,  which  later  Is  a  glorv  of  wild 
roses.  Shady  corners  have  tbe  laurels  and  the  rhodo- 
dendrons, and  the  warmth  of  early  summer  brings  out 
the  yarrow  and  the  rudbeckia,  just  before  the  happy 
auccession  of  asters  and  goldenrods  start  on  their  pro- 
cession toward  winter.  No  two  days  show  the  same 
blooms  ;  often  a  visit  In  the  afternoon  gives  a  totally 
different  impression  from  the  morning  view. 

Artistically  treated,  and  with  care  to  keep  out  any  of 
the  formal  and  comparatively  artificial  plants  (gera- 
niums, coleus,  verbenas,  and  the  like),  the  hardy  border 
may  be  a  source  of  much  enjoyment  and  edification, 
whether  it  be  in  a  city  bock  yard  or  a  great  park.  Often 
an  existing  cluster  of  shrubs  or  bed  of  lilies  in  the  home 
grounds  may  serve  as  a  starting  for  the  border  ;  and 
some  fine  examples  are  remembered  as  incidental  ad- 
juncts to  the  farm  vegetable  patch,  while  one  which  has 
a  most  distinct  individuality  of  beauty  unobtrusively 
flanks  n  unique  Connecticut  grass  garden. 

To  create  an  individual  hardy  border,  the  planter 
roust  divest  himself  of  prejudice,  and  cheerfully  start  a 
burdock  where  Its  richness  of  foliage  is  needed,  backed 
up  with  a  skunk  cabbage  for  greater  breadth  of  green, 
if  need  be.  He  should  estimate  plants  for  their  beauty, 
their  individuality  and  their  season  of  bloom,  as  mem- 
bers of  his  general  plan.  He  should  be  prepared  to  con- 
eider  any  plant  a  priie  in  the  border  If  it  fits,  and  any 
plant  a  weed  if  it  is  inharmonious. 

J.  Horace  McFarlahd. 

BORECOLE.  BMAb. 

BORdRTA  (after  Francis  Borone,  an  Italian  who  lost 
bis  life  at  Athens  in  the  service  of  Dr.  Sibthorp). 
JiutAeeir.  A  genus  of  Australian  shrubs  with  numerous 
fls.  having  a  rue-like  fragrance  :  lvs.  opposite,  odd-pin- 
nate, or  simple.  B.  megastigma  and  its  allies,  H.elatior 
and  B.  hetrrophplla,  are  remarkable  for  their  very  large 
stigma  (which  is  4-lobcd  at  the  base),  and  their  curious 
stamens,  4  of  which  are  small,  yellow,  pollen-bearing, 
and  hidden  under  the  stigma,  while  the4  large,  conspicu- 
ous ones  are  dark  purple  or  black,  and  bear  no  pollen. 

The  chief  value  of  Boronias  is  their  delirious  fra- 
grance. A  small  specimen  will  perfume  a  whole  house 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  Boronios  ore  cultivated  like 
Cape  heaths  In  a  cool  greenhouse.  After  flowering  they 
should  be  cut  back,  in  order  to  make  compact,  bushy 
specimens.  The  leading  shoots  may  be  frequently 
pinrhed,  to  prevent  a  straggling  growth.  As  most  of 
them  are  natives  of  barren,  sandy  places,  not  twigs, 
good  drainage  it  necessary.  Sour  soil  Is  very  disastrous 


to  them.  The  English  florists  aet  their  young  plants  in 
the  open  ground  during  summer,  being  careful  to  shade 
them  with  lath  frames.  Plants  that  have  flowered  two 
seasons  are  thrown  away  and  replaced  by  younger  speci- 
mens. Robert  Cameron  propagates  them  by  cuttings 
from  half-ripened  wood  inserted  in  4-inch  pots,  which 
are  filled  to  within  an  inch  of  the  top  with  a  compost  of 
finely  sifted  loam,  peat  and  sand,  over  which  is  spread 
a  layer  of  sharp  sand.  After  a  thorough  watering, 
they  may  be  placed  under  a  bell-glass  in  a  greenhouse 
where  tbe  temperature  ranges  from  45-50°  K  .  and 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  Seeds  germinate  readily 
In  the  same  temperature,  and  make  good  flowering 


347.  Boronia  megaitigma  (X  X). 

plants  In  one  season.  Seeds  con  be  obtained  from  Ger- 
man or  Australian  dealers,  large  quantities  being  col- 
lected in  the  wild.  Boronias  belong  to  a  large  class  of 
hard-wooded  Australian  plants  that  were  popular  along 
with  the  Cape  heaths  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury. These  were  largely  replaced  by  quicker-growing, 
soft-wooded  plants.  The  renewed  Interest  in  Boronias 
is  largely  due  to  the  more  recently  introduced  species, 
of  which  the  first  three  described  below  are  the  best. 
American  florists  have  lately  grown  them  somewhat  for 
Easter,  especially  H.  heterophylla.  Many  species  are 
likely  to  be  introduced,  as  these  shrubs  are  very  bril- 
liant in  Australia,  blooming  when  very  young,  and  re- 
maining attractive  for  two  or  three  mouths. 

a.  Stigmas  large. 
B.  Lvs.  less  than  1  in.  long  I  leaflets  in  I  or  t  pairs, 
plus  an  odd  one. 
c.  Fls.  borne  singly 

megastigma.  Nee*.  Fig.  247.  Height  about  2  ft. :  lvs. 
very  sparse,  in.  long,  sessile,  the  upper  with  one 

pair,  the  lower  with  two  pairs  of  Ifts.  beside  the  end 
one  ;  Ifts.  narrowly  linear  :  fls.  maroon-purple  outside, 
yellow  within,  borne  less  densely  than  in  B.  tlalior.  At 
times  some  fls.  ore  chiefly  brown,  others  chiefly  purple. 
B.M.  0040. -The  best  species. 

cc.  borne  in  whorls  of  4  or  6. 

heterophylla,  F.  Mutt,  Height  5-6  ft.  in  Australia  i 
lvs.  l-r2in.  long,  sometimes  simple,  usually  with  1 
pair,  rarely  2  pairs  of  Ifts.:  fls.  bright  scarlet,  but 
usually  pictured  as  purplish  crimson.  Differs  from  B. 
elntior  and  B.  mrgasligma  in  its  larger  leaves,  fewer 
Ifts.,  more  brilliant  fls.  and  longer  filaments.  Cult,  only 
In  its  var.  brevipei,  Hook,  f..  which  differs  merely  in 
the  shorter  peduncles.  B.M.  IW45.  On.  XI:  022. -Of  late 
years  it  has  been  grown  for  Easter  by  florists  to  a  con- 
siderable extent. 
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b.  Lvs.  more  than  1  in.  long:  leaflets  in  t-6 pairs, 

plug  an  mid  one. 
elatiOT.  Bartl.  Height  about  4  ft.:  pubescence  va- 
riable :  lvs.  rloseset,  1-2  in.  lone  «%-»4  in.  broad, 
pctloled.  with  Iftn.  in  2-6  pairs  :  Iff*.  broader  ami 
shorter-acuminate  than  in  li.  mryastigma  :  lis.  dark 
red-brown,  or  rosy  red,  or  purple,  sometime*  showing 
of  widely  different  colors  on  the  same  branch, 
and  borne  no  densely  an  to 
hide  one  side  of  the  branrh. 
B.M.  6285.  On.  10:39.  F.E. 
9i  491. 

aa.  Stigmas  small. 

pinnata,  Smith.  Lft*.  In 
2-4  pair*,  very  smooth, 
acute  :  peduncle*  dichoto- 
mous,  5-7-fld.:  stamens  8. 
B.M.  17KI.  L.B.C.  5  :  473. 

tetrandra,  Labill.  Lfta.  In 
4-5  pairs,  obtuse,  glabrous: 
branches  pilose :  pedicela 
short,  1-fld. :  stamens  4. 

W.  M. 


FERN.  See 


BOSTON 

Xephrolepis. 

BOTANY.  The 

which  treats  of  plants ;  plant- 
knowledge.  In  its  widest 
sense,  and  properly.  It  in- 
cludes much  that,  by  com- 
mon consent,  is  usually  in- 
cluded in  horticulture,—  aa 
amelioration  of  plants  by 
domestication,  hybridizing, 
and  the  like. 

BOTBtCHIUM  (Creek,  in 
allusion  to  the  grape  like, 
sporangia).  Ophioglossa«ra?. 
Native  Kerns  of  woods  and 
pastures,  with  fleshy  roots, 
broad  temate  Ira.,  and 
sporangia  borne  in  a  pani- 
cle, which  branches  from  ti  e, 
common  It.  Grown  in  the 
hardy  border,  or  against  a 
building  on  the  shady  side. 
They  require  no  special 
treatment,  and  are  little  cul- 
tivated. 

A.   Lf.  ample,  sessile  near 
the  midille  of  the  stem. 

Virginianum.  Sw*.  Htmr- 
wort.  Six  in.  to  2  ft.  high, 
with  abroad,  triangular  leaf, 
with  8  main  tri-quadri-pin- 
iiittifld  divisions :  s|M>rophyH 
long  stalked.  Kastern  U.  S. 
-The  only  species  which  la 
large  enough  to  make  a  display. 

aa.  Lf.  s'alked  from  near  the  Ijase  of  the  com- 
mon sltm. 

Obltquum,  Muhl.  Fig.  24*.  Plant,  t-16  In.  high,  with  a 
temate  If.  2-6  in.  wide:  segments  obliquely  ovate  or  ob- 
long, >j-'4in.  long  :  sporophyll  long-stalked.  |  H.  ter- 
tin  him,  Authors,  uot  S«.,  which  is  a  very  different 
Japanese  species.)  Eastern  U.  S. 

dtssectum,  Spreng.  Plant,  6-18  in.  high,  with  a  termite, 
finely  dissected  If.,  3-8  in.  wide,  the  ultimate  divisions 
-fa  in.  or  less  wide.  Eastern  t'.  S.  —  Evergreen;  delicate 
and  graceful.  Grows  iu  woods.      Tj  M  Um>ekwooD< 

BOTTLE -EEU8H.  See  Metrosi deros. 

BOTTOM  HEAT.  Said  of  soil  temperature  which  is 
higher  than  that  of  the  ■uperlncumbeut  air.  Moat  ten- 
der plants  require  to  have  the  roots  wanner  than  the 
tops,  particularly  when  grown 


BOl'G  A 1 X  VI  EL.EA 

BOOOAINYlLLAA  (De  Bonpalnvllle,  1729-1811.  a 
French  navigator).  Syrtaginarns.  A  half  dozen  or 
more  species  of  S.  American  shrubs,  with  alternate 
petiolate  entire  Ivs.  The  tls.  are  small  and  inconspicu- 
ous, tubular,  the  margin  5-6-lobed  :  stamens  7-8.  on 
unequal  capillary  filaments  ;  ovary  stipitate.  Fl».  in  3'», 
each  one  subtended  by  a  very  large  colored  bract.  These 
bracts  are  very  gaud  v.  and  constitute  the  decorative 
value  of  the  plants.  Two  more  or  less  scandent  species 
are  chiefly  known  in  cultivation.  Bougaiuvilleas  are 
juat  now  receiving  much  attention  in  this  country. 

glabra,  t  hoisy.  Fig.  249.  Growing  10-16  ft.  high  and 
wide,  when  planted  in  the  ground  and  alUiwed  to  have 
Its  way  ;  glabrous  :  lvs.  ovate  and  acuminate,  glabrous 
and  bright  green  :  bracts  cordate-ovate,  bright  rosy  red, 
distinctly  veined.  Brazil.  O.C  III.  23:  168.  On.' 54.  p. 
257.  R.  H.  11*89:276.  A.  O.  16:  15.  A. F.  11:137.  F.E. 
10:  106.  —  Free-flowering  and  handsome  ;  often  grown  in 
pots  and  kept  dwarf.  Var.  Sanderiana,  Hort.  Very  flo- 
ri  f e rous .  blooming  even  in  very  small  pots :  bracts  deeper 
colored.  On.  45  :  962.  A.F.  10:307  ;  11:977;  12:1185. 
Ong.  4:281  ;  5:345.— A  very  worthy  plant. 

specUbilis.  Willd.  {H.  speeiosa,  Lindl.  H.  spUndent, 
Hort.).  Taller  and  stricter,  with  larger  and  thicker  lvs., 
hairy  :  fls.  in  large  panicles  ;  bracts  larger,  deep  rose 
color,  but  varying  to  purple  and  greenish.  Brazil.  B.M. 
4810,4811.  P.M.  12:51.  I.H.  42:  30. -Variable  ;  known 
also  as  li.  Brasiliensis,  li.  brartsata  and  li.  Peruviana. 
Var.  latentia.  Lcm.  {li.  lateritia.  Hort.),  has  brick-red 
bracts.  I.H.  14:  466.  More  showy  than  the  last  when  in 
full  bloom,  but  more  difficult  to  grow,  and,  therefore, 
not  so  desirable.   Int.  to  cult,  earlier  than  li.  glabra. 

refulgem,  Bull.  Lvs.  pubescent  :  racemes  long  and 
drooping,  and  bracts  purple.  Brazil.  — Perhaps  a  form 
of  //.  spectabilis.  r.  H.  B. 

Then-  Is  much  confusion  in  species  and  varieties  of 
Bougainvilleas  in  the  trade.  They  seem  to  vary  consid- 
erably. If.  speetahilis  and  its  varieties  seem  to  be  un- 
promising. Our  experience  with  thousands  of  plants  of 
H.  glabra  and  var.  Sandrriana  leads  us  to  say  that  we 
cannot  think  of  any  class  of  plants  so  readily 'handled. 


349.  Bougainvillaea  glabra  (X  %>• 

They  arc  easily  propagated,  are  not  particular  as  to  soil 
or  treatment,  their  growth  is  strong  and  rapid,  they  can 
be  flowered  with  ease  and  certainty,  and  they  are  but 
'  little  subject  to  insect  attacks.  Their  flowering  charac- 
ter Is  so  persistent  that  a  small  stock  of  plants  will  afford 
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carting  material  for  almost  six  months.  The  bloom- 
bract"  ore  extremely  durable.  They  harmonize  well  with 
some  of  the  popular  orchids,  and  also  go  well  with  Amer- 
ican Beauty  roses.  Entire  heads  of  plants  produce  very 
decorative  result*,  and  are  very  satisfactory  on  account 
of  their  durability. 

Bougainvilleas  are  propagated  easily  in  April,  May 
and  June.    Secure  half-ripened  or  old-wood 
cutting*  — no  wo<m!  is  ton  old  or  too  heavy  — 
ami  cut  into  G-12-in.  length*,  or  shorter  if 
more  attention  is  given  to  them.  Place  the 
lower  part  2-4  in.  deep  in  sand  in  an  airy 
situntiou.  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  during 
April,  with  some  bottom  heat  for  this  month. 
In  May  and  June  give  no  bottom  heat,  but 
slight   shade    should  be  given  during  the 
brighter  hours  of  the  day.  The  sand  should 
be  kept  moist,  not  wet,  and  cuttings  be 
syringed   several  times 
every    day    in  bright 
weather.  The.  foliage  will 
drop  mainly  at  the  end 
of  the  first  week  ;  after 
the  second  week,  roots 
may  be  seen.  The  time 
of  rooting  varies  from  12 
to  :»)  days,  according  to 
condition*.  In  propaga- 
ting in  quantity,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  grade  the  wood 
according  to  ripeness, 
enabling  the  removal  of 
the  same  from  sand  with 
less  trouble  and  loss  of 
time.  For  first  potting, 

use  a  light.  Randy  loam,  with  pots  to  suit  the 
roots  ;  place  in  a  sunny  situation,  keep  them 
on  the  dry  side  for  a  week  or  so,  giving  light 
syringing  daily,  and  shade  during  midday 
hours.  In  four  or  five  weeks  they  can  be 
shifted  to  larger  pots,  and  water  may  be  given 
more  freely  ;  after  this  they  can  lie  shifted 
almost  monthly.  From  the  time  they  are  in 
5-ln.  pots  they  should  have  careful  drainage, 
as  they  will  want  daily  syringing  and  a  free 
supply  of  water.  They  should  be  grown  with 
full  sun  exposure  under  glass,  and  plenty  of 
air,  and  in  July  and  August  may  receive  al- 
most daily  drenching*  of  water.  All  growths 
should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  by  occasional 
turning  of  plants;  this  secures  a  ripened  con- 
dition of  wood,  which  is  essential  to  best 
results.  So  grown,  every  shoot  will  flower 
freely.  If  crowded  or  shaded,  satisfactory  re- 
sults are  risked.  The  aim  should  be  to  secure, 
strong,  well-ripened  growths  by  the  last  of 
Octooer.  For  earliest  bloom,  plants  may  be 
held  drier  from  this  time  on,  but  in  the  case  of 
ti.  glabra  not  enough  to  yellow  the  foliage, 
unless  in  very  strong  plants.  With  a  little 
experience,  the  earliest  rested  plants  can  be 
flowered  for  Christmas,  and  others  can  be 
brought  in  successively.  The  new  growths 
will  afford  cut-flower  material  until  midsum. 
mer.  In  June,  the  flowering  plants  should  he 
held  as  cool  and  airy  as  possible,  but  not 
■haded  or  only  slightly  so.  If  held  too  warm 
or  dry.  the  bracts  drop  in  a  short  time.  After 
the  flowering  season  is  all  completed,  the 
plants  may  be  held  dry  for  a  week  or  ten 
days;  then  nil  old  soil  should  be  removed,  the 
roots  and  tops  pruned  to  suit,  nml  the  plants 
repotted  to  smallest  suitable  pots,  with  perfect 
drainage.  Then  treat  exactly  as  for  a  rooted 
cutting.  As  an  excess  of  water  is  injurious  at 
this  stnire,  shade  for  a  few  days  and  syringe 
frequently.  Keep  on  the  dry  side  until  the 
foliage  indicates  that  water  may  be  given  more  freely. 
Hundreds  of  eyes  will  push  from  strong  plants  ;  and 
the  plants  will  soon  make  rapid  growth,  when  they  may 
be  syringed  and  watered  daily.  A  yellowish  foliage  is 
evidence  of  too  much  water,  but  this  will  hardly  occur 
with  plants  thoroughly  drained  and  exposed  to  the  full 


Growths  may  be  pinched  according  to  the  end  in 

Strong,  well-ripened  shoots  of  It.  glabra,  tied  hori- 
zontally, produce  numerous  laterals,  whose  inflorescence 
is  very  distinct  in  character  from  the  earlier  bloom, 
clusters  of  intense  mauve  bracts  crowding  the  shoots, 
offset  by  the  dark  green,  glossy  foliage.  The  arrange- 
ment or  disposition  of  the  bracts  on  such 
shoots  is  a  revelation  of  beauty  compared  with 
the  more  familiar  form.  B.  glabra  is  gener- 
ally spoken  of  as  a  climbing  plant,  which  may 
apply  in  a  large  statu  or  when  the  plant  la 
unrestricted  as  to  root  room.  In  pots  up  to 
12-15  in.  we  have  frequently  seen  shoots  20-25 
ft.  long,  but  these  alwavs  prove  mainly  self- 
supporting.  Both  It.  glabra  and  its  variety 
make  distinct  and  extremely  showy  subjects 
for  the  lawn.  In  a  partially  sheltered  situ- 
ation they  could  be  held  in  fair  condi- 
tion for  at  least  a  month. 

B.  glabra,  var.  Snndtriana,  has 
proved  valuable  as  a  decorative  plant, 
particularly  for  Easter,  as  it  can  be 
flowered  unerringly,  and  possesses  the 
merit  of  being  durable  for  weeks,— a 
ided  advantage  over  most  subjects 
grown  for  that  season.  B.  glabra  also 
may  be  grown  into  showy  specimens, 
but.  being  less  coinpm  t  than  Sanderi- 
auu,  requires  more  attention  to  secure 
shapely  plants.  It  should  be  noted  that 
B.  glabra,  —  on  account  of  the  larger 
slxe  of  the  bracts  (fully  three  times  as 
large  as  those  of  Sandcriana  )  and  their 
arrangement  on  the  branches,  offset  by 
luxuriant  glossy  foliage,— appears  to 
be  the  most  desirable  variety  for  cut- 
flower  material  ;  white  cJ«nrf>r»«tna, 
from  its  elegant,  compact  habit,  affords 
a  splendid  subject  for  pots. 

Theo.  F. 


BOUBSINGACLTIA  (J.  B.  Boussln- 
gault,  born  in  1802,  a  famous  agricul- 
tural chemist).  Chtnopodiaeta.  A  few 
tropica]  American  climbingherbs.  Fls. 
small,  perfect,  with  a  5- parted,  short  - 
tubed  perianth,  5  stamens,  and  It- 
divided  style,  in  long  racemes.  Lvs. 
alternate,  thick,  entire. 

baselloldes,  HBK.   Madeira  Vine 
Mignonette  Visb.  Fig.  250.  Peren- 
nial, root  tuberous:  stems  smooth  and 
twining,  reaching  10-20  ft.  in  a  season, 
and  in  late  summer  or  fall  bearing 
profusely  of  the  fragrant  white  fls, 
I  which  become  nearly  black  with  age), 
mid   producing   little    tubercles,  by 
means  of  which  the  plant  is  propa- 
gated. Equador.  B.M.  3620.  — A  com- 
mon Tine,  prised  for  porches  and  ar- 
bors. The  roots  are  stored  in  the 
winter,  and  planted  out  after  dan- 
ger of  frost  Is  past.   The  plant 
will  not  endure  frost.  Sometimes 
grown  in  the  conservatory  and 
window  garden.  l.  n.  B. 

BOUVARDIA  (Dr.Charles  Bou- 
vnrd,  physician  to  Louis  XIII., 
and  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  In  Paris),  linhiticfr. 
Between  20  and  30  American 
(chieflv  Mexican)  shrubs  or  per- 
ennial herbs.  Mostly  tropical,  but 
some  of  them  range  as  far  N.  as 
Texas.  They  have  entire  and  mostly  sessile,  opposite 
or  vertlcillate  lvs.  with  small  stipules  interposed,  and 
terminal  cymes  of  long-tubular  fls.  with  4-parted  limb 
(lobes  becoming  more  numerous  In  cult.),  4  stamens, 
and  1  style  with  a  slightly  2-lobed  stigma. 
Bouvardlas  are  vorv  useful  late  fall  or  early  winter- 
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flowering  greenhouse  plant*.  Though  they  may  be  prop- 
agated by  eattlii  -•  -  inserted  in  Hand  in  a  propagating 
frame  with  bottom  heat,  yet  a  better  and  more  expedi- 
tious way  la  to  out  up  the  largest  root*  of  a  healthy 
plant  Into  pieces  aliout  1  inch  in  length,  placing 
them  thickly  in  pan*  of  light,  peaty  aoil  and  covering 
then  to  the  depth  of  1  inch  with  the  iame  mixture.  If 
the  pans  arc  then  placed  in  a  warm  temperature  with 
bott,.tn  beat,  every  piece  will  quickly  develop  one  or 
mi>re  buds  and  grow  into  a  young  plant.  March  la  per- 
hapt  the  best  time  for  propagating.  An  soon  as  the 
young  plant*  ore  well  rooted  they  should  be  potted 
singly  into  small  pots  and  grown  along  in  •  tempera- 
ture of  about  60s.  Hy  the  end  of  May  the  plants  may  be 
planted  out.  either  in  spent  hotbeds  or  frames  prepared 
with  a  goodly  proportion  of  leaf-mold  mixed  with  the 
soil.  If  flue  pot  plants  is  the  ultimate  aim  ;  or  If  grown 
for  cut  Mower*  only,  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
greenhouse  benches  about  15  inches  apart,  giving  all 
the  air  possible  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture.  In 
both  cases,  the  plants  must  be  kept  well  pinched  back 
to  induce  a  bushy  habit,  and  also  to  insure  a  greater 
profusion  of  flowers.  Towards  the  end  of  September 
those  intended  for  pot  plants  should  be  lifted  and  potted 
and  placed  in  a  close  frame  for  a  week  or  ten  days, 
keeping  them  moist  and  well  shaded  until  they  bare  re- 
covered from  lifting.  Before  the  approach  of  frost  they 
should  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse  and  given  a  tem- 
perature of  50°.  They  are  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
mealy  bug  and  green  fly.  Tbey  therefore  should  be 
•prayed  once  a  week  with  an  insecticide,  with  a  vapor- 
iser sprayer,  choosing  line  mornings  for  the  operation. 
After  flowering,  the  plants  should  be  rested  by  keeping 
them  almost  dry.  Towards  the  end  of  April  they  should 
be  well  pruned  back,  and  in  May  again  planted  out  for 
the  summer.  The  aame  plants  may  be  grown  in  this 
for  several  years,  when  in  4  or5  years'  time  they 
make  very  fine  specimens. 

Cult,  by  Howard  J.  Caxxino. 
The  Bouvardias  of  florists  do  not  represent  any  of  the 
type  species.  Thoy  are  sports,  hybrids,  and  other  types 
of  variations.  The  Latin-form  names  in  American 
trade  catalogue*  nearly  all  belong  to  these  garden  form«. 
The  species  which  are  of  most  import  to  the  horticul- 
turist are  mentioned  below: 

A.  Ft*,  in  ehadte  of  red. 

B.  Lvs.  normally  in  J's  (rsrrpt,  ptrhape,  on  the 
branrhltte). 

triphylla,  Saltsb.  (B.  Jdcqnini,  II  UK.  i .  Small  pu- 
bescent shrub,  2-6  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  in  3's  or  4's  (or  oppo- 


251.  Common  garden  form  oi  Bouvardis. 

Terminal  truss. 


site  on  thebranchlets),  lanceolate  to  lance-ovate, glabrous 
above:  lis.  an  Inch  long,  pubescent,  red.  Mux.,  and  reach- 
ing N.  to  Ariz.   B.M.  lbol;  3781  as  B.  spltndens,  Urah. 


—The  genus  Bouvardla  was  founded  upon  this  species, 
which  waa  introduced  iuto  England  about  100  years  ago. 
It  is  evidently  the  most  important  parent  strain,  al- 
though It  is  probably  not  in  cult,  in  its  original  form. 
Figs.  251  and  252  partake  very  strongly  of  this  species. 
In  fact,  Fig.  251  compares  well  in  botanical  characters 


(except  less  long-pointed  lvs.)  with  the  early  pictures 
of  B.  triphylla. 

lelantaa,  Kenth.  Much  like  B.  triphylla  ;  more  bushy 
and  better  grower  :  stems  hairy  :  lvs.  hairy  above  :  fls. 
glabrous.  Mex.  R.H.  1851:  81. -Perhaps  only  a  form  of 
the  preceding. 

Other  red-Ad.  3-lvd.  species  are:  B.angusti folia,  HBK. 
Lvs.  lanceolate,  revolute,  glabrous  above  and  fine-pa- 
Descent  below  :  branches  nearly  glabrous.  Mex.  B.hir- 
lilla,  HBK.  Very  similar:  Ivs.  pubescent  on  both  sur- 
faces. Mex.  B.  seabra.  Hook.  &  Arn.  Lvs.  orate, 
short-stalked:  fls.  large,  in  dense  clusters,  pink  :  stem 
hairy.  Mex. 

B.  Lvs.  opposite. 
Cavanlllesil.  DC.  [B.  multiflora,  Scbuit.).  Hairy: 
lvs.  ovate-acuminatp,  broad  at  base,  short-stalked,  edges 
hairy:  fls.  \%  in.  long,  very  slender,  glabrous.  Mex. 

aa.  Fie.  yrllote. 
I  lava,  Decne.  Lvs.  opposite,  ovate-lanceolate  or  lance- 
elliptic,  very  short-stalked,  eiliate :    fls.  very  long, 
drooping,  in  3-5-fld.  racemes,  bright  yellow.  Mexico. 

F.  S.  1:  43. 

AAA.   Fie.  vain?. 

longiflora,  HBK.  Glabrous,  branching  shrub  :  lvs. 
opposite,  ovate-acuminate,  stalked:  fls.  1S-2  in.  long, 
with  a  very  slender  tube  and  a  wide-spreading,  large 
limb,  2  or  3  together  and  aggregated  into  a  terminal 
evme.  ilex.  B.M.  4223.  F.S.  2:123.- Uray  supposes 
(Woe.  Amor.  Acad.  Art*  and  Scl.  iw,  p.  3141  that  this 
species  belongs  to  the  genus  Houstonia.  Not  known  to 
be  in  the  American  trade. 

Hnmboldtii,  Hort.  Lvs.  opposite,  ovate-acuminate: 
fls.  very  large,  fragrant,  In  a  large,  terminal  cluster. 

G.  C.  1873:717.  — This  is  a  choice  conservatory  plant,  and 
I*  in  the  Amer.  trade.  It  is  usually  catalogued  as  B. 
Hnmboldtii  corymb* flora.  Blooms  from  summer  to 
winter.  Probably  a  derivative  of  B.  longiflora.  B.ean- 
didiseima.  Hort.,  white-fid.,  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid,  with 
B.  Hnmboldtii  as  one  of  its  parents. 

jasminiilora.  Hort.  Compact  and  dwarf,  very  florlf- 
erous,  the  fls.  in  close,  terminal  clusters.  G.C.  1872:215. 
—  Probably  a  derivative  of  B.  longiflora.       l  jj  B 

BdWIBA(afterJ.  Bowie,  collector  for  Kew).  IAliaeea. 
A  monotyplc  genus  containing  one  of  the  most  curious 
plant*  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  A  round,  green  bulb 
4-5  in.  thick  throws  up  yearly  a  very  slender,  twining 
flower-stem  6-8  ft.  high,  with  many  compound,  forked, 
curving  branches  below,  and  numerous  small  green  fls. 
above.  The  st.  is  somewhat  asparagus-like.  There  are 
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BOWIEA 

no  lv».  except  two  small,  linear,  erect  scale*  at  the  apex 
of  the  bulb,  which  quickly  anisb.  The  Ivs.  show  its 
relation  to  Drimia  and  Scllla. 

TOlnbilU,  Harv.  Fiff.  233.  Perianth  6-cleft  to  the  base : 
'■_•■>■  nt  •  Incurved  ut  the  tips.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  5619.— 
Sold  by  Reasoner  Bros.,  Oneoo.  Fla.,  and  cult,  in  botanic 
gardens  with  cactus-like  Euphorbias  and  other  curi- 
osities. W.  M. 

Boiriea  tv>lHbi 'iji  is  a  useful  plant  for  twining  on  the 
supports  of  a  moderately  warm  greenhouse,  and  is  of 
the  easiest  possible  culture.   Propagation  la  effected  by 
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•  Jray.  which  has  been  int.  by  dealers  In  native  plant*, 

is  2-3  ft.  high,  soft-pubescent,  with  thin,  serrate  lva.: 
tls.  golden  yellow,  in  small  beads,  which  are  borne  on 
raceme-like  secund  branchlets. 
native  border. 

BRACHYCOME  {ihorl 
hnir,  from  the  tireek,  al- 
luding to  the  pappus). 
('<>mp6»itir.  Australian 
herbs,  with  membrana- 
ceous involneral  bracts, 
naked  receptacle,  very 
short  pappus  bristles,  and 
diffuse  leafy  growth.  One 
species  in  cult. : 

iberidildlia.Benth.  Swan 
Rivbb  Daiky.    Figs.  235, 
236.  A  very  graceful  little 
annual(6-12  in.  high  I  from 
Austral.,   suited  to  bor- 
ders, and  also  attractive 
in  pots;  seeds  may  be  sown  in  the 
open  or  under  glass.   Fls.  blue  or 
white,  an  inch  across:  Ivs.  small, 
pinnate,  with  very  narrow  divis- 
ions ;  glabrous.         L.  H.  B. 


or  occasionally  by  the  natural  division  of  the 
bulbs.  The  season  of  growth  usuully  begins  about  the 
first  of  October,  when  the  bulbs  should  be  repotted  in 
any  light,  rich  soil,  and  kept  well  watered  until  the 
ste'ms  begin  to  mature,  which  usually  occurs  in  May, 
when  water  should  be  gradually  withheld,  and  the 
plants  stored  awav  in  some  shaded  part  of  the  green- 
house and  kept  quite  dry  until  the  season  of  growth 
begins  again.  Edward  J.  Cannino. 

BOX.  See  Hit  rut. 

BOX  ELDER  {Ac*r  Ifegundo,  which  see).  Fig.  254. 
A  very  popular  small  native  tree  for  planting  on  the 
prairies  and  in  trying  climates.  It  propagates  most 
readily  from  seeds!  It  is  an  excellent  nurse  tree  for 
other  species.  The  wood  is  of  inferior  quality.  It  grows 
'I  rapidity  for  a  few  years. 


(Tjv.ho  Brahe,  the 
r).  Palm&etm,  tribe 
Coriphtct.  Spineless  palms,  with 
medium  caudices,  ringed  below, 
and  clothed  above  with  the  bases 
of  the  fibrous  sheaths.  Leaves 
terminal,  orbicular,  somewhat 
peltate,  flabellate  -  plicate,  split 
down  the  middle,  the  lobes  bind, 
infolded,  filamentous  on  the  mar- 
gins; rachis  short,  narrow;  ligule 
subtriangular;  petioles  flattened, 
dentate  along  the  margins ; 
sheaths  fibrous  :  spadices  long, 
pendulous,  paniculatelv  much 
branched,  the  ultimate  long  ver- 
miform obtuse  branches  rigid, 
Hpreading,  very  densely  velvety 
tomentose  :  spathes  many,  long- 
linear,  firm,  coriaceous,  split,  glabrous  ;  bracts  and 
bractlets  minute:  fls.  smaller  than  the  diameter  of  the 
branches,  hidden  in  the  tomentum:  frs.  hi  in.  long,  ob- 
liquelv  ellipsoidal,  minutely  pubescent,  laterally  keeled, 
p-.le  when  dry.  Species  4,  Mex.  to  the  Andes.  Of  sim- 
ple culture  in  a  fibrous  compost,  with  an  admixture  of 
sand.  Prop,  by  seeds. 

dulclJ,  Mart.   Palma  DutrB.   Stem  10-20  ft.,  6-8  In. 
thick,  cylindrical  :  Ivs.  4-5  ft.  long  :  petiole 
vex,  green,  with  pale  margins;  ligule  short,  r 


354.  Raceme  of  young 
fruit  of  Box  Elder. 


BBACHYCH7ETA  (Greek,  short  brittU).  CompStittr. 
One  species,  growing  in  open  woods  from  Ky.  to  N.  C. 
and  Ga.  Closely  allied  to  Solidago,  from  which  it  differs 
in  the  very  short  pappus  (the  bristles  shorter  than  the 
e),  and  the  lower  Ivs.  cordate.  B.  oordata,  Torr.  & 
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lar,  green,  the  searioua  villous 
ciduous:  fr.  edible.  Mex. 

B.  (ilament&sa,  Hort.— Waihln«tonia  fllifera.— R  filtftra. 
Hon.— W.  ftlifera.—  H.  olaiiea.  Hurt.— Washingtonta  fllifern  — 
H.  rvbuitn.  Hnrt.-Wa»hingtonia.-.B.  Htrzlii.  LindUU  glaura, 
J  -Washingtonia  nllfera.  Jakki>  O.  Smith. 

BRAKE.  A  name  applied  to 
Various  coarse  ferns,  particu- 
larly to  Pttrit  aquiUna. 

BRAMBL2.  Thorny  plants 
of  the  genu*  Rubus,— raspber- 
ries, blackberries,  dewberries 

BRA8BWIA  fmeanln 
plained),  ygmpkiflmr. 
Shiklii.  One  species  of  aquatic 
plant  widely  distributed  (in  X. 
Amer.,  Asia,  Afr..  Au«(ral.). 
Lvs.  oval  and  entire,  floating, 
centrally  peltate  :  lis.  axillary 
near  the  summit  of  the  stem, 
small,  purple  ;  sepals  3  or  4; 
petals  3  or  4.  linear  ;  stamens 
12-1K,  on  filiform  filaments ; 
pistils  4-1*.  forming  indehis- 
cent  follicles.  B.  paltata, 
1'ursh,  ia  not  a  showy  plant, 
but  is  Interesting  f»r  pond*. 
It  is  catalogued  by  dealers  in 
native  plants,  tirows  in  ft. 
of  water.  l.  H.  B. 

BRASS  AVOLA  (A.M.  Bras 
xavola,  Veuetlan  botanist  I .  Or- 
»^\TJ\  J|  f  rhidacrtr,  tribe  KpitUndrrtr. 
^\k.W  "1  t  4  About  20  Trop.  Anier.  epi- 
phytes, closely  allied  to  LaOin, 
and  demanding  similar  trcnt- 
ment.  Suspend  on  blocks.  The 
Ms.  are  large,  solitary  or  ra- 
cemose, the  sepals  and  petnls 
narrow  nud  greenish,  the  lip 
white:  Ivs.  thick,  solitary.  For 
the  cultivator,  the  treatment  of 
Brassavola  is  identical  With 
that  of  the  Mexican  Lirlias. 
Plenty  of  sun  to  mature  the 
young  growths,  and  water  when 
growing,  with  a  somewhat  drier 
atmosphere  when  resting,  will 
be  found  to  suit  them.  U.  Uigbyana,  Lindl.,  is  Latin 
Vigbyana;  li.  glauea,  Llndl.,  r*  l<*tia  glanea. 

A.  Klotrer  solitary. 

oneuIIiU,  R.Br.  (ZJ.  c««/<i</«)/<i.  Hook.).  Leaf  terete 
and  subulate,  grooved  above:  scape  wry  short  but  bear- 
ing a  very  long-tubed  fl.,  so  that  the  blossom  sccnis  to 
be  elevated  on  a  stem:  sepals  cream-colored,  tinged 
red;  petals  white;  lip  3-lobed.  fimbriate,  the  middle 
lobe  beak-like.  S.  Amer.  B.M. 

A  A.    f'h.  in  racrtnr*  on  corymb*. 
acaulis,  Llndl.  &  Paxt.  Ix>w:  Ivs.  very  narrow:  (Is. 
large,  greenish  white;  lip  cordate;  tube  red  spotted  at 
Cent.  Amer. 

Lindl.  Lvs.  linear,  rigid,  recurved :  lis. 
corymbose  ;  sepals  anil  petals  lance-linenr,  acuminate, 
pale  green;  lip  roundish-cordate,  cuxpidatc,  entire, 
scarcely  a*  long  as  the  claw.  Jamaica,  Kraz.  B.M.  3Ts?. 

nodosa,  Llndl.  i //.  tiniHtliflom,  Lindl.).  Lvs.  lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  channeled  above  :  ft",  few  and  large, 
corymlmsc  ;  sepals  and  petuls  linear  acuminate  ;  lip 
roiind-ovutc,  long-cuspidate,  entire,  longer  thau  the 
claw.  Jamaica.  Mex.,  t?.  B.M.  ;CNJ,  of  this  name,  is  //. 
subulifolia.  L  H.  B. 

BB.ABSIA  (William  Brass,  botanical  collector  of  last 
century).  Orvhidacrtr .  tribe  t'ttmUir.  Aliout  30  Trop. 
Amer.  plants,  closely  allied  to  Uncidium.  Distinguished 
from  that  genus  by  the  very  long  and  pointed  sepals 
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and  the  wingless 

like  in  form,  and  are  cultivated  chiefly  for  that 
They  can  be  grown  with  Cattleyas.  They  bloom  in  sum- 
mer, and  during  that  time  should  have  liberal  supplies 
of  water.  Keep  them  quiet  in  winter,  hut  do  not  dry 
them  off  completely.  Grow  in  pots  with  thorough 
drainage,  in  a  soil  of  fibrous  peat  and  sand.  Prop,  by 
division. 

The  Kraxsia*  succeed  Well  in  the  Orchid  house  ile- 
voted  to  Cattleyas,  one  that  is  not  too  warm  in  winter 
and  furnishes  plenty  of  air  during  the  warm  mouths. 
They  have  not  been  )>opular  in  gardcus,  as  their  flowers 
lack  brilliant  coloring,  hut  their  shape  is  weird,  and  to 
the  collector  they  have  charms  that  are  almost  as  allur- 
ing as  the  Odontogtossums.  Pot  culture  is  best,  as  the 
plants  make  fine  specimens,  and  arc  vigorous  root-pro- 
ducers. //.  //dicrrHcrnni  and  its  variety  longissima, 
with  //.  rtrrucofi ,  are  the  best  known  in  gardens,  and 
are  most  desirable  from  a  cultivator"*  standpoint. 

Cult,  by  E.  O.  Obpst. 
a.  Sepal*  and  petals  rckilith  or  greenish. 

verrucosa,  Batem.  Pig.  237.  Strong :  foliage  deep 
green:  Us.  many  and  large,  the  greenish  white  petals 
and  sepals  blotched  with  dark  .purple,  the  Hp  white  and 
warty.  Guatemala.  Var.  grandillora,  Hort.,  baa  fls. 
twice  larger  than  in  Che  type. 

aa.   Sepals  and  petals  greenislk  yellow. 
macula  ta,  R.  Br.   Sepals  and  petals  pale  or  greenish 
yellow,  abort  for  the  genua,  marked  with  large,  llTegO- 


hir  brown  *pot«.  the  large  lip  white,  spotted 
with  brown  mid  purple.   Jamaica.    B.M.  1G91. 


itig  one  • 
Flowers 


large,  but  not  very 


known  of  exotic  Orchids, 
showy. 

Var.  gntttU,  Llndl.  IB.  Wraytr.  Skinner).  Fl». 
greener,  much  spotted,  Hp  yellowish  ;  spikee  2-3  ft. 
high.  Guatemala,  B.M.  4003. 
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Sepals  and  petals  rleartr  yellow. 

candata.  Limit.  Spike*  drooping.  12-18  In.:  sepals 
and  petals  very  long  (4-6  in.),  barred  with  brown;  lip 
yellow  and  broad  spotted.    W.  Ind.  A.F.  6:409. 

Lance  Ana,  Lindl.  Robust,  with  2  dark  preen  leaven 
from  each  pseudobulb  :  fi«.  large  and  numerous,  very 
fragrant.  lasting  2  or  3  weeks;  sepals  and  petals  bright 
yellow,  lonu  and  tapering,  blotched  with  brown  or  red, 
the  lip  yellow  and  wavy,  spotted  at  the  base.  S.  Anier. 
B.M.  3.'.77.-A  handsome  specie*.  There  are  two  or 
three  varieties. 

»,  Lindl.  Sepals  and  petals  bright  yellow, 
*n  and  green:  lip  yellow  tinged  with 
green  :  otherwise  much  like  the  last.  Bras.   J.H.  III. 
30:  275. 

Var.  longissima,  Reichb.  f..  has  a  spike  lH-201n  long, 
and  very  slender  sepals,  which  are  6  or  7  In.  Ion*,  the 
Up  purple-spotted  near  the  base.  Costa  Rica.  B.M. 
5i4H.  — A  remarkable  plant. 

GireoudUna.  Reichb.  f.  A  Warsc.  hum-,  with  manv- 
fld.  scapes:  tls.  larger  than  in  U.  lAinreana ,  the  sepals 
and  petal*  very  lonir.  they  and  the  lip  bright  yellow, 
blotched  with  deep  red.  Costa  Rica.  \,_  h.  B. 

BRASSICA  (old  classical  name).  Crueitertr.  Prob- 
ably 100  species  of  annual,  biennial  and  perennial  herbs, 
native*  of  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  Africa,  and 
Asia.  Petals  and  stamens  i:  pod  long,  beaked  :  seeds 
not  winged  I  Kiss.  2.V*.  2">y).  Includes  all  the  mustards, 
cabbages,  turnips,  and  the  like  ;  and  to  these  plants  the 
reader  should  refer  for  other  information. 

In  common  with  nearly  all  cultivated  plants,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  perplexing,  the  Brassicas  have  re- 
ceived too  little  attention  from  botanists.  The  inevita- 
ble outcome  of  such  neglect  or  of  any  superficial  study 
is  a  reduction  of  species,  and  in  this  direction  Brassica 
has  suffered  greatly.  It  is  usually  confusing  to  reduce 
type*.  The  most  perplexing  species  in  our  manuals  arc 
those  which  contain  the  greatest  number  of  old  types 
or  synonymous  names.  It  is  true  that  this  is  supposed  to 


origin  is  lost,  and  perspicuity  demands  that  they  be  kept 
distinct  In  a  horticultural  treatise. 
The  confusion  into  which  our  Brassicas  have  fallen  is 


US.  Flower  of  Mv 

(xa.) 

be  primarily  due  to  the  va- 
riation  of    the    species  or 
groups,  but  it  is  ofteu  to  be  charged 
to  superficial  study  or  insufficient  ma- 
terial. Our  manuals  contain  too  few 
rather  than  too   many   specips  of 
Brassica;  at  all  event",  the  miscel- 
laneous dumping  of  rutubngns,  tur- 
nips,  rape  and  other  plants  into 
Hrassira  eampestris  is  unnatural, 
and,  therefore,  unfortunate.   One  of 
the  best  presentations  of  the  true 
159.  Pod  t,r  siliquc  nn,..„.,,s  i*  that  of  De  Candolle  s 
of  Mustard— Brassica  Prodromus,  as  long  ago  bs  1K24  (also 
luncaa  (XJ).      In  Trans.  Lond.  Hort.  Soc.  vol.  ">, 
and  In  Systema.  2:  5«2-4?o7l.  and  the 
following  scheme  closely  follows  that  outline.  Some 
of  the  forms  which  are  here  kept  separate  as  species  may 
be  derived  from  their  fellows,  but  the  evidence  of  such 
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360.  Flowers  of  Cabbage  —  Brassica  oleracea  (XX). 

in  some  measure  due  to  the  different  vernacular 
which  they  bear  in  different  countries.  The  French  use 
the  word  chou  generically  to  include  all  forms  of  H. 
oleraeea  and  the  rutabaga  — that  is,  all  the  blue,  thick- 
leaved  Brassicas  — while  in  England  the  rutabaga  la 
called  the  Swedish  Turnip.  A  tabular  view  of  the  dif- 
ferent vernaculars  may  be  useful: 


Frtnth. 
Thou  Calms. 
Chou  de  Milan, 
Chou  de  KmxeUcs. 
Cho  us-verts, 


Chou  nn vet, 
Chou-fleur. 


English. 
Cabbage. 

.Savoy, 

Hru»*cla  Sprouts 
Horecule  or  Kale, 

(Turnip  Cabbage 
or  Kohlrabi. 
Turnip-  rooted 
Cabbage  or 
SwcdUh  Turnip. ) 
Cauliflower, 


American. 
Cabbage. 
Savoy  Cabbage, 
Brussels  "" 
Borecole 

Kohlrabi. 

Rutabaga. 

Cauliflower. 

Turnip. 


Navctior Chou  navel),  Turnip, 

A .  Whole  plant  glaurous-hlne  when  in  flower :  lv».  of 
the  flower-stems  clasping:  fls.  various.  (Brassica 
proper.) 

Is.   Lrs.  from  the  first  more  or  less  fleshy  throughout, 
ami  glaucous-blue  rren  when  young:  fls.  large 
ami  creamy  yellow,  the  petals  nmspieuously  long- 
clawed,  and  the  sepals  usually  erect. 
olerAcea,  Linn.   C abrade,  CAVi.iri.nwER,  Bursas].* 
Sproi  ts,  Kale.   Fig.  260.   Lvs.  smooth  from  the  first, 
and  the  root  never  tuberous.    Sea  shores  of  the  Old 
World,  and  naturally  perennial.  See  Cabbage. 

Napua,  Linn.  Rape.  Lvs.  smooth  from  the  first  ; 
differing  from  H.  oleraeea  chiefly  in  habit  and  more 
deeply  scalloped  lvs.  The  botanical  position  of  the 
Rapes  is  open  to  doubt. 

campeatria.  Linn.  Ritabaoa.  Fig.  261.  First  lvs, 
hairy,  the  root  usually  (  ' 
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BB.  />«.  {except  upon  the  floirerttem)  thin  and  green: 
fit.  Mmaller  and  bright  yellow,  less  prominently 

rlanrrd. 

C  Plant  potentially  biennial  ith.it  it.  the  root  hard  and 
thickened,  often  distinctly  tmberousi:  foliage  firm 
in  texture. 

D.  Foliage  distinct!,/  hairy. 
Rip*,  Linn.  Common  Ti  RNfP.  Lvs.  prominently 
lyrate  or  Interrupts!  below, the  root  tuberous.  -  Whatever 
the  origin  of  tlx-  Rutabaga  and  Turrip  may  he,  the  two 
plants  show  tr*  " I  botanical  character*.  The  tuber*  of 
the  two  are  different  in  season,  texture  and  flavor.  In 
the  Rutabaga,  the  small  leaves  immediately  following 
the  seed-leaves  are  sparsely  hairy,  but  all  subsequent 
leaves  are  entirely  smooth,  densely  glaucous  blue,  thiek 
and  cabbage-like,  with  a  fleshy  petiole  and  midrib.  In 
the  Turnip,  the  radical  leaves  are  always  more  or  less 
hairy,  and  they  are  green  and  radish-like,  thin,  with 
slender  petiole,  and  the  leaves  are  much  more  lyrate, 
with  interrupted  leaflets  on  the  petiole;  the  small  leaves 
following  the  seed-leave*  are  also  thinner  and  narrower 
and  more  deeply  scalloped.  In  the  Rutabaga,  the  flow- 
ers are  large  and  more  cabbage-like,  whereas  in  the 
Turnip  they  are  small,  yellow  and  mustard-like,  with 
shorter  claws  and  more  spreading  calyx.  The  Turnip* 
vary  in  hairiness,  but  the  ron>  of  I  \  paroling  kc*TM, 
or  the  "heart-leaves,"  always 
shows  the  hairs  distinctly, 
while  the  heart -leaves  of  the 
Rutabagas    are   entirely   gla-  dp 


feathered  petioles,  sharply  and  irregularly  toothed,  with 
a  thin  bbsim  :  beak  of  the  pod  more  abrupt  :  root  dis- 
tinctly hard  and  tuberous.  —  This  vegetable  apjwared  in 
France  In  1W2  from  needs  sent  by  Dr.  Bret«chneidrr, 
of  the  Russian  legation,  IVkin.  It  was  offered  by  Amer. 
aeedsmen  as  early  as  1HM9.  The  plant  is  a  biennial, 
with  thin,  bluish  foliage,  and  a  small  tuberous  root  like 
a  conical  turnip.  These  roots  reach  a  diameter  of  a  or 
4  inches,  and  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  whito 
turnip*  in  appearance,  texture  and  flavor.  In  China  the 
tubers  are  used  as  a  winter  vegetable,  the  needs  being 
sown  in  summer.  The  plant  U  native  to  China.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
botanists  until  Bretschneider  published  an  acrount  of  it 
in  a  French  journal  in  1MH1.  l'aillieux  and  Boin  i  Le 
Potagerd'un  Curieux)  regard  It  a*  a  variety  of  Brastica 
juneea,  to  which  the  Chinese  mustard  belongs,  but  it  i* 
very  different  from  that  plant.  It  Is  nearly  related  to 
Pak-Cboi,  and  it  mav  have  sprung  from  the  same  spe- 
cies; but  It  is  clearlv  distinguished  by  its  sharply 
toothed  lv».,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  2fr4, 

CC.  Plant  truly  annual:  foliage  profuse,  loose  and  toft. 


Pe-taai,  Bailey.  Pe-tsai 


Cahbaue.  Fig.  2fi5.  Nu- 
merous radical  Ivs..  !ar?r 
nnd  light  green,  oblong  or 
ovate-oblong,  crinkled  and 
very  veiny,  and  the  mar- 
gin* wavv'.  contracted  into 
a  flat  and  ribbed  petiole  1-3 


brous,  fleshv,  and  remind  one  of  the  young  shoot*  of 
sea  kale.  The  Turnip  usually  produces  seed  freely  if 
the  bottoms  are  left  in  the  ground  over  winter  :  anil 
thereby  the  plant  spreads,  becoming  a  true  annual  and  a 
bad  weed,  with  a  slender,  hard  root. 

I>D.   foliage  not  hairy. 

Chineniii,  Linn.  Pah-Choi  Cabbauf..  Fig*.  2«2.  26.1. 
Radical  lvs.  wavy  and  ample,  glossy  green,  olivvato  or 
round-obovate  in  general  outline,  either  entire  or  ob- 
ncurely  wavy  or  even  crenate,  tapering  to  a  distinct  and 
thick,  strong  petiole,  which  is  generally  not  prominently 
margined  ;  pod  large  and  tapering  into  a  beak  hnlf  an 
inch  long;  root  .sometimes  tuberous.  — Tills  plant  is 
grown  by  the  American  Chinese,  and  Is  occasionally 
seen  In  other  gardens  (see  Bailey,  Bull.  f>7,  Cornell  Kxp. 
Sta.l.  It  Is  impossible  to  determine  if  this  particular 
plant  is  the  one  which  Linnn-u*  meant  to  distinguish  by 
his  Hrassica  Chinensit,  but  it  best  Answers  the  de- 
scription in  his  Atmenitate*  (vol.  4|.  In  LinnoMis'  her- 
barium is  a  Brassica  marked  "<  'hinensis  »  in  his  own 
handwriting,  but  it  is  purple  lid.  and  has  lyrotc  lolw  d 
lvs.,  whereas  Linnaui*  described  his  plant  as  having 
yellow  tls.  and  Cynoglos sum  like  lvs. 

napi!6rmis,  Bailey  (Sinapis  juneea.  var.  napifArmis, 
Palll.  &  Bolsi.  TrnERot-B-Rooreu  Chinese  Mi  «taki>. 
Fig.  2(H.  Radical  lvs.  comparatively  few,  the  blade  thin 
and  oval  in  outline,  and  on  long  and  slender,  slightly 


in.  wide,  which  in  provided  with  a  wide,  thin,  notched  or 
wavy  wing;  stem  lvs.  sessile  and  claspinc;  pod  of  me- 
dium size,  with  a  short  cone -like  In-ak.  — The  Pe-tsai,  or 
Chinese  Cabbage,  is  no  longer  a  novelty  in  Amer.  gar- 
dens, although  it  does  not  appear  to  be  well  known,  and 
its  merits  are  not  understood.  Its  cultivation  and  pecu- 
liarities were  described  in  France  as  long  ago  as  IM0, 
by  Pepin,  who  says  that,  while  the  plant  had  been 
known  in  botanic  gardens  for  20  years.it  was  brought  to 
notice  as  a  culinary  vegetable  only  three  years  before 
he  wrote.  It  appears  to  have  attracted  little  attention 
in  Europe  until  very  recent  years,  however,  and  it  is 
still  included  in  the  second  edition  of  Paillieux  &  Bois' 
Le  Potager  d'un  Curieux.  1892.  It  began  to  attract  at- 
tention in  the  United  States  probably  about  IS  vears 
ago.  The  leaves  tend  to  form  an  oblong,  loose  head, 
like  Cos  lettuce.    See  Citbbaije. 

Japonic*,  Steb.  California  PErpr.n-OBASS.  Por- 
iieicu  Mr.*TARl>.  Fig.  2<i»i.  Rather  numerous  radical 
lvs.,  oblong  or  oblong-obovate.  the  margins  either 
Crimed  or  cut  into  many  very  ttne  divisions,  the  petiole 
distinct  at  its  lower  end;  stem  lvs.  all  petioled  ; 
very  small,  with  a  slender  beak. -The  soft,  thin 
make  excellent  "greens." 
designative  name,  in  old  gardens 
occasionally  runs  wild.  Int.  in  1W*0  by 
Child*  as  '  California  Pepper -grass, 
plant  |  see  Bull.  07,  Cornell  Kxp.  Sta.). 


I»ng  known,  but  with  no 
aniens  in  this  country,  and 
nt.  in  1M*0  by  John  Lewi* 
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AA.  Wholr  plant  green  or  but  xlighlly  ylaurnn*  when 
in  flower:  Ir*.  on  the  ft. -stem*  not  prominently 
elatping:  /I*,  tmall  and  yellow.  Annual*. 
{Sinapi*  or  Muttard.) 

u.  Pod  terete  or  nearly  *o. 
jilneea,  C.ikh.  i  Sinapi*  jilnrea.  Linn.).  Chinese  Mi  s- 
Taki».  Figs.  2.'i9,  2C7.  Rank  and  coarse  grower,  in  the 
common  furmn  making  great  tufu  of  root-lvs.  if  town 
early:  radical  Ivs.  generally  abundant  and  often  very 
large,  oval  or  oboval  in  outline,  the  blade  angled  or 
toothed,  tapering  into  a  narrow  petiole,  which  generally 
bear*  leafy  appendages  ;  lower  stem-Ivs.  more  or  less 
toothed  and  petiolatc.  the  upper  ones  oblong  or  oblong- 
lani-rolate,  entire  and  usually  sessile  or  clasping  :  flow- 
ering stems  and  Ivs.  more  or  less  lightly  glaucous  :  fls. 
bright  yellow  :  pod  slender,  of  medium  sixe,  tapering 
into  a  short  boak.  Asia,—  This  much  abused  species  is 
held  bv  Hooker  and  Thomson  (Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  v.  170  4 
to  include  a  great  variety  of  forms,  as  Sinapi*  Urrigata, 
Linn.;  A',  intrgri folia ,  V?i[U\.;  S.  nimo*a.  rugoxa,  pa- 
lent,  ewnri /Vi/iovRoxbg. ;  S.  lanceolata,  DC,  and  others. 
There  are  two  types  of  it  in  cultivation  in  our  gardens, 
one  with  the  radical  Ivs.  somewhat  sharply  toothed  and 
nearly  smooth  below  (sometimes  grown  as  Hra**iea  [or 
Simipit]  rugota),  the  other  with  root-lvs.  obtusely 
toothed  and  splnescent  on  the  veins  below  (comprising 
Chinese  Mustard.  Chinese  Broad-leaved  Mustard,  and 
Kmwn  Mustard).  Linnieus  founded  his  Sinapi*  juneta 
upon  a  figure  in  Hermann's  Paradisus  (Hermann,  Para- 
disus Batavus.  t.  230.  1705).  which  represent*  a  plant 


anth-tube  :  fr.  3-colled,  many-seeded.  Native  of  the 
mountain  and  table  land  region  of  Mex.—  Five  sp 


have  been  described,  but  recent  explorations  have 
brought  to  light  some  5  or  C  additional  species.  While 


264.  Lower 


i-leat  of  Tuberous- 
Brassies  naplformls. 


363.  Tuberous  Root  of  Pak-Choi. 

very  like  the  former  type  mentioned  above,  and  which 
Hermann  described  as  "lettuce-leaved." 

alba,  Boiss.  Wild  MistaRIi.  Tall  :  Ivs.  pinnatifid 
and  rough-hairy*:  pods  spreading,  hairy,  the  lower  part 
thick  and  few-seeded  :  seeds  pale  brown,  large.  Weed, 
from  Europe. 

8inapistrnm,  Boiss.  Chaki.ock.  Tall :  Ivs.  strong- 
toothed,   or  sometimes   nearly  Urate  :    pods  knotty, 
or  hairy,  the  upper  third  indehiscent  and 
i,  usually  I -seeded.  Weed,  from  Europe. 

BB.  Pod  diitinetly  4-angled. 

nigra,  Koch.  Black  Mi'stard.  Fig.  2fiH.  Wide- 
apreadiug  and  loose  grower  :  Ivs.  pinnatifid,  somewhat 
hairy:  pods  short  and  erect,  glabrous  ;  seeds  smull  and 
dark  brown,  pungent,  supplying  the  mustard  of  com- 
merce. Cult,  in  Eu..  but  a  weed  in  this  country.  —  Com- 
mercial mustard  is  the  flour  of  the  seeds  of  this  species 
chieflv.  but  the  seeds  of  U.  alba  and  probably  of  li. 
juncea  are  sometimes  used.  L,  h.  B. 

B  K  A  V  0  A  I  Bravo,  Mexican  botanist).  .1  marullidarr.r . 
A  small  genus,  much  resembling  in  some  of  its  sjH-cies 
the  tuberose  I  Polianthesl,  and  considered  by  the  writer 
as  hardly  distinct  from  it.  Stems  slender,  from  small 
thickened  rootstocks:  Ivs.  mostly  basal:  inflorescence  a 
lax  spike  or  raceme;  fls.  always  in  pairs  more  or  less 
arved  ;  stamens  0,  included  within  the  perl- 


the  flowers  are  not  as  showy  as  the  common  tuberose, 
vet  the  genus  should  be  found  in  every  choice  bulb  col- 
lection. Ouly  one  species  has  been  cultivated  to  any 
extent,  and  even  this  species  is  not  well  known.  As  the 
species  often  grow  in  the  liitf l>  mountains  of  Mexiro, 
they  ought  to  be  hardy  in  the 
southern  stretches  of  the  tem- 
perate zone. 

geminUldra,  Llav.  &  !>x. 
Mexican  Twin  Kuiwih.  Stems 
1-2  ft.  high:  bulbs  small. 
in.  long,  the  outer  scales  cut 
Into  fine  fillers  at  the  top:  basal 
Ivs.  linear,  erect.  0  lines  or  less 
broad,  smooth:  tis.  in  a  slender 
raceme,  reddish  or  orange-col- 
ored ;  lubes  minute,  rounded. 
B.  M.  4711.  -  Handsome,  and 
worthv  of  more  attention. 

Ii.  Uultiana.  Baker.  Basal  Ivs. 
described  n*  lanceolate.  in. 
Li-old  :  lis.  in  .'■  or  0  pairs,  white. 
Seemingly  loo  near  the  little  known 
I'oliantto-s  Mexicans.  Not  in  cult  — 
/;  fi  mi  1 ,  H 1  rn ,  H.  1  li  ntilb  ra .  snd  W 
tiiii/nlillora  are  rare  »|ieeics.  only 
known  from  h.  rltarium  specimens. 
The  latter  two,  however,  should 
probably  be  excluded  from  this 
«™°P  J.  N.  Rosk. 

BRAZIL  NUT.  See  BertholteHm. 

BREAD  FRUIT.  See  Artocarpu*. 

BREAD  HUT  is  Drotimum  Aliraxtrum. 

BRECK,  JOSEPH  (1794-1873).  Plate  II.  Boston  seeds- 
man, and  author  of  "The  Flower  Garden,  or  Breck's  Book 
of  Flowers,-  first  published  in  1851.  aud  reissued  In  I860 
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as  the  "New  Book  of  Flower*. "  This  tu  preceded,  in 
1833,  by  "The  Young  Florist."  In  1822,  he  founded  the 
need  business  now  conducted  at  51  North  Market  St., 
under  the  name  of  Joseph  Breck  &  Sons.  He  was  one 
»f  the  original  member*  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 


drained.  and  with 
nutmeg.  Grows  2-3  ft.  high. 


Bulb  the  size  of 

Cam  Ft  KUT. 


rural  Society,  and  its  president  from  1859-1862.  He 
edited  the  old  New  England  Farmer  for  many  years,  but 
discontinued  it  in  184<>.  when  he  turned  over  his  list  of 
subscribers  to  Luther  Tucker,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  The  Horticulturist,  whicli  was 
edited  by  the  illustrious  A.  ,1.  Downing.  He  also  edited 
The  Horticultural  Register  from  1KW-1838,  in  company 
with  Thomas  Fessenden.  The  revision  of  his  book  in 
1WW  was  undertaken  when  the  author  was  70  years  old. 
It  was  a  popular  book  in  its  day.  A  portrait  of  Joseph 
Breck  is  seen  in  the  catalogues  of  the  present  firm. 

W.  M. 

BRLVOORTIA  (J.  Carson  Brevoort,  Regent  N.  Y. 
State  University).  Lilidenr.  Differs  from  Brodi«-a  in 
the  long-tubular  and  (i  saccate  corolla.  One  species. 

Ida-M iia.  Wood.  (R.  ci>cr(nta,  Wats.  Brodirrn  cor- 
elnta,  Oray ).  Fi»rai,  Pike-<  'rackek.  Lvs.  slender, 
grassy:  scapes  slender,  1-2  ft.  high,  with  3-60  pendu- 
lous tubular-saccate  fl».  1-2  in.  lung,  which  are  bril- 
liant crimson  red,  tipped  with  pea  green.  N.  Calif,  to 
Ore.  B.M.  B857.  O.C.  III.  20:  087.  (in.  46,  p.  503.- 
The  flowers  are  very  lasting  and  beautiful.  Half -hardv. 
Needs  partial  shade  and  a  deep,  loose  soil,  thoroughly 


BREWERIA  {Samuel  Brewer  was  an  English  bota- 
nist of  last  century  I.  ('onro(ru/dc«v.  Herbs,  rarely 
somewhat  woody:  lis.  much  like  those  of  Convolvulus, 
but  style  2-cleft,  the  divisions  simple,  with  capitate 
stigma,  the  corolla  pubescent  outside  in  the  bud :  lv». 
simple.  Trailing  plants  of  30  or  more  species  in  warm 
climates. 

grandiHAra,  Gray.  Root  tuberous:  stem 
pubescent  :  lvs.  broad-ovate  and  verv 
short  "talked  :  peduncles  1-fld.:  fl.  very 
large  (3  in.  long),  bright  blue  and  showy, 
funnel-shaped  ;  stigmas  large  and  glo- 
bose.   S.  Ma. —  Int.  by  Reasoner  Bros. 

BRIAS.  In  America,  commonly  Bpplied 
to  brambles  or  thorny  plants  of  th<-  genus 
Kubus,  especially  blackberries.  In  the 
Old  World,  it  is  applied  to  large,  wild- 
growing  roses. 

BRICKELLIA  (Dr.  John  Brickell.  an 
early  American  naturalist).  Comp&tito. 
About  40  specie*  of  herbs  or  small  shrubs 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  IT.  S.  and  Mex., 
only  one  of  which  seems  to  be  in  the 
trade.  Somewhat  allied  to  Eupatorium. 
Lvs.  veiny,  either  opposite  or  alternate  : 
fls.  white,  cream-colored  or  flesh  -colored , 
small,  with  pappus  either  scale  -  like  or 
somewhat  plumose  :  akenes  striate. 

gTandillor*,  Nutt.  Tamil  Fix>wt.r. 
Nearly  glabrous.  2-3  ft.,  branchv  al»ove  : 
lvs.  triangular-cordate  or  triangular-lance- 
olate above,  coarsely  toothed:  heads  alH.ut 
40-fld.,  drooping,  in  large  panicles,  tassel- 
shaped  and  yellowish  white.  Rocky  Mts. 
—  Recommended  for  moist,  shady  borders. 


BRIDAL  WREATH. 


See  Spirtra  pru- 


ere  published  separately  in 
as  "The  Kitchen  Gardener's 


367.  Broad-leaved  Chinese  Mustard  —  Brassica  juncea. 


BRIDGE  MAN,  THOMAS.  Plate  II.  Gar- 
dener, florist,  seedsman  and  author;  was 
horn  in  Berkshire,  Eng.,  came  to  America 
in  182-1.  and  established  the  business  which 
is  now  conducted  under  the  name  of  his 
son,  Alfred  Bridgeman,  at  37  E.  l£«h  St., 
New  York.  An  historical  account  of  this 
business  may  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  present  linn.  In  1829,  Thomas  Bridge- 
man  published  "The  Young  Gardener's 
Assistant,"  which  was  many  times  re- 
printed and  eventually  enlarged  to  five 
times  its  original  bulk.  It  was  copyrighted 
In  1H»7,  when  It  appeared  as  a  large-sized 
work  in  three  parts,  covering  fruit,  vege- 
table, and  ornamental  gardening.  Two  of 
these  parts  were 
the  snme  year  as 

Instructor,"  and  "The  Florist's  Guide." 
The  first-named   work   was  revised  by 
Sereno  Edwards  Todd,  and  republished  in  18fi6  by  Alfred 
Bridgeman.  Thomas  Bridgeman  died  in  18,10.    {\  jj 

BRIHCKLE,  WILLIAM  DRAPES.  Plate  II.  Physi- 
cian and  amateur  pomologist,  was  bom  in  Delawsre, 
beenn  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Wilmington  in  IKW. 
moved  to  Philadelphia  in  1825,  where  he  passed  most  of 
his  life  as  a  busy  physician,  and  died  at  Groveville.  N.  J., 
in  I8(i3,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four.  In  a  room  of  his  Phila- 
delphia home  he  hybridized  strawberries,  and  had  fruit 
at  every  season  of  the  year.  He  also  had  a  little  garden 
nlKMit  the  size  of  a  parlor.  He  produced  the  Cushinf 
strawWrry,  the  Wilder,  President  Cope,  Cushing.  and 
Orange  raspberries,  and  the  Wilmington  and  Catherine 
Gardette  pears.  Unfortunately,  most  of  his  work  with 
raspl>erries  was  done  with  RubuM  Idtrut,  the  Old  World 
species,  which  is  not  hardy  in  America,  but  his  yellow- 
fruited  variety  of  raspberry-  is  atill  regarded  by  many  as 
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the,  acme  of  quality.  Ho  was  for  many  yearn  Tire-presl- 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society,  and 
was  regarded  a*  a  leader  of  American  pomology.  In 
raising  pear  needling*,  he  waa  wont  to  graft  and  re  graft 
annually,  after  the  »eeond  or  third  year  from  seed.  Ho 
thus  produced  new  fruits  in  half  the  time  required  by 
Van  Mono,  many  of  whoso  novelties  did  not  fruit  within 
twenty  yearn  from  need.  Dr.  Brinckle'  gave  away  thou- 
sands of  grafts  to  amateurs  and  tradesmen  everywhere, 
and  always  prepaid  the  carriage.  In  ISfiO  he  edited 
"  Hoffy's  North  American  Pomologist,"  a  high-class  peri- 
odical with  colored  plates,  which,  unfortunately,  did  not 
survive.  Some  sprightly  anecdote*  of  Dr.  Brinckl6  are 
reprinted  from  the  Oardener's  Monthly  for  1863,  In 
Bailey's  "Evolution  of  Our  Native  Fruits."      W.  M. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  See  CamtJn. 

BRtZA  (Oreek  name  of  a  grain).  Oraminttp.  Qvak- 
INO  ()KA"«.  A  genu*  of  grasses  cultivated  for  the 
graceful  panicles,  which  tremble  in  the  slightest  breeze. 
Lvs.  flat  or  convolute;  panicles  loosely  flowered  and 
open  ;  spikelets  many-flowered,  triangulnr  or  heart- 
shaped,  nixlding  ;  glumes  membranaceous  and  rounded 
on  the  back;  awnlnss.  Specie*.  12  In  Ku.,  N.  Afr.,  8. 
Anier.  About  5  are  considered  to  be  ornamental  and 
useful  for  dry  t»uquet*. 

ffenleuUU.  Thunb.  Kig.  2«S9.  Plant  12-18  In.  high: 
eulms  geniculate  at  the  base:  lvs.  3-5  in.  long,  smooth 
above,  slightly  rough  below:  spikelets  showv.  nodding, 
oblong-cordate,  Jin.  long,  9-12-fld.,,  with  a  striking 
ribbed  appearance. 

mAxim*.  Linn.  ( B.  major,  Presl.).  Annual,  14-18  In. 
high  :  lvs.  long  and  linear-acuminate  :  panicles  nod- 
ding: spikelets  oblong-cordate,  13-17-lld.  Eu. -A  hand- 
some ornamental  grass. 

mUlt,  Linn.  Common  QtAXivn  Grass.  Plant  Gin.  to 
2  ft.  high  :  lvs.  short,  linear-acuminate  :  spikelets  tri- 
angular, -i^in.  long,  5-12-fld.  Eu. 

[B.  grdeilit,  Hort.  B.  minima,  Hort.). 
Plant  4-15  in.  high:  lvs.  1-5  In. 
long :  panicle  with  hairlike 
branches  ;  spikelets  triangular, 
■WJ-fld.;  empty  glumes  longer 
than  the  flowering  glumes.  Eu., 
N'.  Afr. —  An  exceedingly  pretty 
little  ornamental  grass. 

P.  B.  Kevneut. 
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BROCCOLI.  See  Cnulitlou-rr. 

BRODlkA  <J.  J.  Brodie,  a 
Scotch  botanist!.  LiMfttr.  West 
American  cormous  plants  of  low 
growth,  some  of  which  are  now 
becoming  popular  in  cult.  The 
tl».  are  several  on  n  senpe,  the 
perianth  mostly  funnel-form,  and 
either  saccate  or  nori  -saccate, 
ranging  from  purple  to  red,  white 
and  yellow  ;  staitieus  C,  :l  of  them 
sometime*  reduced  tostnmlnodia. 
In  Hot.  of  Calif.,  Watson  includes 
under  Brodiira  a  number  of 
genera  erected  by  previous  au- 
thors. Bnker,  in  his  latest  re- 
vision of  Br<>dia>a,  sii'l  further 
enlarges  the  genus  by  Including 
W).  Briia  geniculata.  some  species  of  South  American 
(v  u  \  bulbs  heretofore  ncparated  under 

Milla  and  Tritelela.  Brodiiea.  ss 
thus  outlined.  Includes  Hookern,  Tritelela,  Milla,  Call!- 
prora  and  Hesperoscordutn.  For  horticultural  purposes, 
it  is  better  and  more  convenient  to  merge  all  into  Bro- 
diiea. In  this  broad  sense  Brodiiea  include*  about  :u) 
species,  which  must  tie  divided  into  several  groups. 
The  species  differ  so  widely  in  every  way  that  cultural 
directions  mu*t  follow  the  group.'  For  B.  volubilii. 


sea  Stropholirion ;  for  B.  caerinen,  see  Brrvoortia. 
Monogr.  by  Baker,  in  ti.C.  III.  20,  pp.  213,2:t8,  459.  687: 
also  Watson,  Proc.  Amor.  Acad.  Arts  and  Scl.  14:  '236. 

Index  to  the  species:  Bridges)!,  4;  California.  II; 
caudida.2;  congesta,  19:  Douglasii,  22;  erecta.G;  lilifolia. 
16:  gracilis, 9;  grand i flora,  10;  Hondersonl, 5;  Howellil, 
23;  hyaclntbiua,  7;  ixlolde«.fi;  laetea,8;  laxa,  1;  lilaclna, 


270.  Brodtaeaa. 
At  top,  B.  Candida  :  at  bottom.  B.  ixioldes, 
var.  sDlendens  :  at  left.  U.  Brldgesii. 

8,23,  and  supplementary  list;  major,  8;  minor,  8,  12; 
multiflora,  21);  Orcuttii,  15;  parviflora. 20 ;  peduncttlaris, 
3  :  Purdyl,  18  ;  rosea,  17  ;  splendens,  6  ;  stellarls,  14  ; 
terrestrls,  13. 

Group  I. 

In  this  group,  which  contains  some  of  the  best  species 
In  cultivation,  the  plants  have  a  fibrous  coated  flattened 
corm,  resembling  that  of  the  crocus;  not  usually  hulhif- 
erous.  The  lvs.  are  few,  all  radical  and  grass-like;  the 
scapes  are  slender  but  stiffly  erect,  naked  except  for 
bracts  below  the  moil)  fid.  umbel ;  the  fl*.  are  oftener 
broadly  tubular,  borne  on  slender  pedicels,  and  are  in 
purples,  white  and  yellow.  All  are  hardy,  but  a  protec- 
tion of  straw  or  leaves  is  advisable  in  thu  colder  regions. 
A  light,  loose,  well-drained,  sandy  or  loamy  soil  best 
meets  their  needs,  and  an  excess  of  moisture  and  very 
rich  soils  are  to  bo  avoided. 

1.  lixa,  Wats.  Strong,  with  many  broadly  tubular 
purple  lis.:  tube  very  narrow,  and  equaling  or  exceed- 
ing the  segments  ;  filaments  very  slender;  stamens  in 
2  rows.  N.  Cal.  <1.<\  III.  20:  241*. -Showy,  and  one  of 
the  best.  There  are  many  variations. 

2.  Candida,  Baker.  Fig.  270.  Much  like  B.  lira  in 
character*  of  bloom,  but  segments  white  or  bluish  with 
a  green  vein,  and  the  A*,  set  at  an  angle  on  the  pedicel, 
so  that  they  all  face  one  way  :  further  distinguished  by 
early  flowering  and  the  very-  broad  and  glossy,  scarcely 
cariuate  lvs.  Calif. 

3.  pedUDCuUria,  Wats.  Still  stouter  (1-2  ft  ),  with 
smaller  and  fewer  white  fls.  on  pedicels  a  few  inches  to 
a  foot  long;  fllatneuts  short  or  none.  N*.  Calif.  <J.C. 
III.  20:  243.— This  species  grows  in  wet,  heavy  ground 
close  to  water,  and  is  very  bnlbiferous. 

4.  Brfdffatii,  Wats.  Fig.  270.  Similar  to  B.  lain,  but 
stamens  in  one  row.  corolla  with  a  spreading  limb,  and 
color  reddish  purple  ;  filament*  deltoid.  Cent.  Calif. 
U.F.  I:  12fl.-(irows  a  fo.t  or  more  high. 

5.  Hendenonii,  Wats.  Resemble*  U.  BriJntnii:  yel- 
low, banded  purple :  tilainents  somewhat  winged,  but  not 
deltoid:  siuall-fld.  Central  uud  N.  Calif,  to  Ore. 
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6.  ixioidei,  WaU.  Allied  to  R.  tara ,  but  dwarfer  (3  in. 
to  2  ft.).  Kin.  few  to  many,  on  pedicels  1-4  in.  long,  in 
shade*  of  vellow  and  often  purple-tinged  ;  fllaiui-nts 
winded,  -'-toothed  above.  8.  Calif,  to  Ore.  B.K.  1590. 
B.il.:iMH*aCallipront  luiea).  G.C.  III.  20: I.V.I.  — Many 
handsome  varieties.  The  best  is  var.  splendent,  Hort. 
(Fig.  270),  with  large,  bripcht  yellow  fls.,  the  limb  wheel- 
shaped.  Var.  minor,  llort.  Dwarf :  lis.  yellow,  with 
dark  band  and  blue  anthers.  Var.  ereeta,  Hort.  Dwarf. 

7.  byacinthlna,  Bailey.  Ann.  Hort.  1891. 267  (Trittlela 
hyacinth  mn.  Greene).  From  1-2  ft.:  Ivs.  linear  :  fls. 
10-30,  1  in.  or  less  long,  milky  white  or  purplish.  Calif. 
—  Probably  a  form  of  the  nest. 

8.  1  acta  a,  Wats.  In  the  type,  has  the  habit  of  U.  taza. 
but  the  fls.  huve  a  short  tulie  with  a  rotate  corolla,  and 
are  white,  with  green  mid  vein ;  filaments  deltoid.  Calif, 
to  Brit.  Columbia,  in  many  forms.  B.K.  1639  (as  Hti- 
pmtfrorJum  {nrtrum  and  '//.  hpacmthinum).  O.C.  III. 
20 :  4.">9.  —  Var.  Ulaclna,  Wats.,  is  much  stronger,  very 
bulbiferous,  grow*  in  wet,  heavy  soils,  and  has  a  larger 
11..  which  I*  usually  lilac-colored.  Var.  major,  Purdy. 
Like  var.  lilncma,  but  fls.  white. 

9.  grAcllia.  Wats.  A  tiny  species,  with  small  yellow 
fls.  Scape  2— I  in.  and  purplish:  If.  1:  fls.  Kin.  long,  on 
pedicels  of  equal  or  greater  length;  fllatneuts  elongated 
and  very  slender.  N.  Calif.,  in  Sierra*. 

Group  t. 

In  this  group  the  corm  is  not  flattened,  and  hears  many 
strung  offsets;  the  coating  is  hairy  and  reddish.  The 
lvs.  are  linear  and  grassy;  the  scapes  stiff,  few-fid.;  the 
fls.  of  a  thick,  waxy  texture,  funnel-form  (except  H. 
Purtlyi '• ,  very  lasting,  usually  purple.  These  Broditeas 
are  native  to  a  heavy  soil,  in  rather  moist  situations,  and 
are  hardy.  They  will  thrive  under  conditions  recom- 
mended for  Group  1.  illookrra. ) 

10.  gT&ndillora,  Smith  (Hookrra  coron&ria,  Salisb.). 
Scape  4-10  in.  high:  Ivs.  nearly  terete,  dying  before  the 
fl.  st.  appears:  tls.  3-10.  blue,  of  good  size  (1  in.  long), 
very  la-line;  staminodia  obtuse;  ai.thers  linear.  Calif, 
to  Hrit.  Col..  Ore.,  and  Wash.  U.K.  1183.  B.M.  2877. 
O.C.  111.20:213. 

11.  Calildraica,  Llndl.  {Ifookcm  Calif6r»ira,Ureeu?). 
Very  like  Ji.  grandifiora  :  scape  longer  (  rj^«Mn.  ) :  lis. 
10-20.  1K-2  in.  long,  rose  to  deep  purple  :  staminodia 
linear  and  cuspidate.  N.Calif.  tt.C.  111.  20:  215. -"The 
finest  specie*  for  garden  purpose*,"  acc.  to  Baker. 

12.  minor,  Wats.  Very  slender.  3-41  in.:  fls.  V.—1  in. 
long:  slnminodia  broad  and  usually  emarginate ;  anthers 
oblong.  Calif,  to  Ore. 

13.  terrestril,  Kellogg.  Scape  short  or  practically 
none,  the  umbel  sitting  on  the  eurtli :  Ivs.  nearly  terete: 
fls.  'j-l  in.  long:  staminodia  emarginate,  yellowish:  an- 
thers saglltatuoldotig.   Central  I'stif..  along  the  const. 

14.  ■tellfcril,  Wats.  Low:  *ritpe  with  long  pedicel*  and 
3-4j  bright  purple  Ms.,  with  while  renter*  :  Ivs.  nearly 
terete:  anthers  winged  Ik-IimkI:  ttamitiodia  white,  longer 
thuu  the  stamens,  emarginate.  N.  Calif.  ti.C.  111. 
20:  213. -Very  pretty. 

15.  OTCUttli,  Bailey.  Ann.  Hort.  IsfH,  2U7  (Uookrn, 
Orcuttii,  Greene).  I'lant  rather  stout,  u  foot  or  more 
high:  Ivs.  linenr.  fist  »r  nearly  so;  t)«.  ;>-].'.,  1.-**  than 
an  inch  long,  short-tubed,  lilac;  stniuimMlin  a  small, 
triangular  scale  or  none.    S.Calif.    4J.C.  111.  20:  215. 

in.  lilltoUa,  Wats,  (lioakira  tiliMia,  lirreni).  From 
G-12  in.:  Iv«.  slightly  Untuned:  (!-.  3-0.  in.  or  le*» 
long,  dark  colored ;  *tiimiuo<lia  trinugular,  twice  shorter 
than  the  anther*.  S.  Calif. 

17.  rosea.  Baker  tUonkfra  roxra,  Greene).  About 
3-4!  In.:  lvs.  nearly  terete:  lis.  5-H,  under  1  in.  lone, 
rose-red  ;  fllanient*  diluted  ;  *tatuiuodia  white,  ohm*o 
and  entire,  longer  than  the  anther*.  N.  Calif.  G.C.  III. 
20:213.  — A  pretty  species. 

10.  Purdyi,  Ka«tw.  Different  from  others  in  having  a 
short-tubed  I).  with  broadly  spreading,  decliiiate  seg- 
ments, the  throat  constricted.  Cent.  Calif.,  in  Sierras. 

Group  3. 

In  these  pretty  Brodia-as  the  corm  is  long  and  bulbif- 
erous. Lvs.  grassy ;  the  scape  tali,  slender  aud  uexuou* ; 
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the  fls.  In  a  close,  head -like  umbel,  the  separate  fls. 
waxy  and  narrowly  tubular.  They  like  a  loose,  perfectly 
drained,  loamy  soil,  with  some  humus.  Hardy.  The  -pe- 
des are  dot  readily  distinguished.  All  are  from  Cent. 
Calif,  to  Wash.  Known  as  "California  Hyacinths." 

19.  oongesU,  Smith.  Tall  (2-3  ft.|,  with  •  globular 
head  of  purple  fls. :  lvs.  somewhat  terete  :  fls.  6-12,  ses- 
sile or  nearly  so,  Win.  long;  filaments  0:  staminodia 
purple.  2-toothed.  N.Cal.  (}.C.III.20:2I3.-Bloom»lale. 

20.  nnlti&ora,  Bentb.  Similar  to  H.  congt$ta:  fls. 
6-20,  sessile  or  short -stalked,  umbellate,  %  in.  long, 
blue;  staminodia  lanceolate,  entire.  Calif  ,  Ore.,  Utah. 

21.  capittU,  Beuth.  Lower  (1-2  ft.):  lvs.  narrow- 
linear:  fls.  many,  in  a  capitate  umbel,  %in.  or  less  long, 
lilac  (a  var. a/bn);  three  inner  anthers  winged.  Calif., 
Utah,  N.  Mex.  B.M.  5912.  O.C  III.  20 : 234. -  Early 
blooming. 

Var.  parviflorm,  Torr.  Dwarf  (3-6  In.),  very  early. 
Group  4. 

Bulb  as  in  Group  1:  fls.  many,  in  a  denae  umbel,  the 
tube  about  as  long  as  the  segments. 

22.  DoOgMUii,  Wats.  Lvs.  linear:  scape  1 H-2  ft. :  fls. 
few,  in  a  close  umbel,  saccate  as  in  Urtvoortia  rocrinto, 
blue  :  segments  as  long  as  the  tube,  the  inner  ones 
wavy:  filaments  winged.  Ore.  and  Wash.  B.M.  0907. 

23.  BowelUi,  Wats  (Trittl.'ia  H6trtltii,  Greene). 
Fls.  hell-shaped,  white:  differs  from  D.  Douglaiii  in 
smaller  fls.,  and  segments  not  more  than  half  as  long  as 
tube.   Wash.  B.M.  (1989. 

Var.  Ulac.ln*.  Hort.  One  of  the  handsomest  of  all 
B  rod  I  was,  aud  a  good  grower.  Fls.  porcelain  blue,  sug- 
gestive of  Urertmrtia  rotfinra.  Wash.  G.C.  111.19:  767; 
2«:  239.  Gn.  46: 992.-  Large  and  strong. 

B.  crheea.  Wats.  1  ft. or  more:  fls.  »-15.  yellow.  N.Calif—  B. 
intuldnt.  Om-oe  I.Ike  B.  eapltnta.  Iral  more  rolm»t  and 
larger  nd.  Island*  oft*  Calif  —  II.  L*m manor,  Wats  1  ft.:  <l«. 
small,  deep  orange.  N  Arir — It.  icptAnitra.  Baker  1  ft.  or 
less:  Us  2.  purpl*  Calif.— B.  lilacina.  Maker.  1  ft.  or  less: 
fls.  lO-lfl.  Mae  purple.  C»llf.-fl  Ilium,  Baker.  IJke  U.  tiloldei. 
but  fls  saffron  color  within  and  brown-black  on  tutsr  ami  rib* 
Csllf. —  II.  I'Altncri.  Wai».  Lvs.  linear:  fls.  many,  lilac.  8. 
Calif.  (1.F.2 :  34-V— RjmfrM'fa.ttreene.  Probsbly  the  same  M 
B.  congests  —  B.  tcdhrn.  Baker.  Like  B.  Uloldes.  but  scabrous: 
fl».  bright  yellow.  Calif.         Car!.  Pi  ROV  and  L.  H.  B. 

BR0M&LXA  ( Bromel,  a  Swedish  botanist).  Bromt- 
liarttr.  About  two  dozen  specie*  of  tropical  Araer. 
herb*,  with  stiff,  pineapple-like  lvs.,  and  fl*.  in  panicles; 
corolla  3-parted ;  calyx  of  3  ovate-oblong  sepals.  Differs 
from  Billbergia  and  Ananas  in  technical  characters, 
particularly  in  the  deeper-cut  calyx.  Less  popular  as 
stove  planl*  than  /Rcliiiica  and  Billbergia.  JI.  bmcttata 
and  //.  iMoi-jWowfi's  of  trade  li^ts  belong  to  Ananss. 
Culture  as  for  Billbergia,  which  see.  Monogr.  by  Met, 
in  DeCandolle's  Monogr.  Chaner.  9. 

Pingiiin,  Linn.  PiNurix  of  Jamaica.  Wii.r  Pise. 
Three  or  4  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  broad-toothed  and  spiny, 
bright  green,  but  becoming  pink  and  red  with  age  :  fl». 
reddish,  pubescent,  in  a  dense  panicle,  wllh  a  mealy 
radii*,  the  xepal*  acute  :  fr.  a*  large  as  plums,  arid. 
W.  Ind.-Muke*  a  go<sl  hedge  in  tropical  countries,  and 
the  fr.  yield*  a  cooling  juice. 

Bin6ti.  Morr.  Panicle  lax:  sepals  rounded  at  the  top: 
habit  ojM-n  and  spreading.  Brax.  l.  H.  B. 

BR0 MPT0N  STOCK.  See  Matthida. 

BR0MUS  i  Greek,  foorf).  GmmiHttr.  Bromc  Grass. 
Annual  or  perennial  gni*<e«.  with  large  spikek-ts,  u*u- 
allv  over  I  in.  long.  Lvs.  flat,  the  sheaths  often  dosed: 
panicle  branched,  somewhat  spreading  :  spikelel*  srv- 
eral-lld.,  erect  or  drooping,  awtied.  rarely  awidess; 
empty  glume*  2.  unequal,  acute;  flowering  glumes  usu- 
ally rounded  on  the  back  (except  li.  uniolnitlct ).  Species 
about  40.  most  abundant  in  the  North  Temperate  zone, 
some  al»o  in  temperate  S.  Amer. ;  a  few  on  the  moun- 
tain* of  the  tropic*.  A  number  of  kinds  used  as  for- 
age grasses.  The  common  Chess  is  H.  utealinui. 

x.  Spike Utt  10-floircrrd  or  more. 

brli8»16raU.  Fisch.  &  Mev.  <tf.  #?i«orro«n*.  var.  »i'ifi- 
rHs.  c.  A.  Mey. ).  An  elegant  biennial  grass  with  droop- 
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rag  panicles  of  spikclcl*  about  as  large  a*  those  of  liriza 
muimn  ;  lvs.  5-7,  soft-pubescent,  blades  2-3  in.  Ion)?: 
spikelets  ltM.1  lid.,  nodding,  awn  short.  Int.  from  Eu. 
-Wry  useful  in  the  mixed  border,  mid  for  drying  for 
winter  decoration. 

mtcrostacbyi,  Desf.  ( B.  lanctolAtut,  Roth.  Ii.  divari- 
ci).'u*.  Rohdc).  An  erect,  smooth  annual:  lvs.  soft, 
covered  with  hairs;  sheaths  slit  :  panicles  erect,  nar- 
row, the  branches  very  short  or  the  lower  one*  some- 
what long  ;  spikelets  large,  lanceolate,  10-16-fld.  Medi- 
terranean, Siberia. 

aa.   .Spiktlrt*  from  l-10flowertd. 

Linn.  {II.  polj/nMrbi/H*,  DC).  Ia>sh- 
(Jka.ss.  Kit'.  271.  A  soft,  erect,  -lender 
,  geniculate  at  the 
sheaths  longer  than 
the  internodes;  blades  2H-3 
in. long:  spikelets  dull  green, 
7-10  fl<l. :  flowering  glume 
linear  •  lanceolate,  aliout  5« 
in.  long,  including  the  two 
•tender  points:  awn  aliout  1 
In.  long.  — 1'retty  ornamental 
grass.   Iut.  from  Eu. 

unioloidee.  H  B  K.  (//. 
.SVA. •,}«/..-..  Kunth).  Resile 
Grass.  A  sTout,  erect  an- 
nual. 2-3  ft.  high  :  sheath* 
shorter  than  the  internodes; 
blades  flat,  smooth  on  the 
lower  side,  scabrous  on  tho 
upper ;  panicle  variable, 
about  8  in.  long;  rays  stout, 
bearing  1  to  few  spikelets 
along  the  upper  part.  N. 
Amer. 

P  i.urmii,  I<rjr«.  <B.  gigan 
t<-i-  Hon  I.  An  erect  peren- 
nial 2-i  ft.  high.  In  Europe 
among  the  best  forage 
plant*.  Int.  from  Eu.— if.  im<»(- 
Ut,  l.inn.  An  erect  annual  1-3 
ft.  high  Resembles  chess  til. 
seralinusS.  fr-on  whirh  it  differ* 
bf  Us  more  erect  panicle  and 
hairiness  —  II.  irratinus.  IJnn. 
(he«*  Cheat.  A  well  known 
wscdy  annual  gross,  with 
fprending  and  more  or  less  drooping  panicles.  As  It  very 
often  oerurs  In  wheat  field-..  It  is  erroneously  regarded  as  de- 
Int.  from  Eu.  p,  p.  KENNEDY. 

See  CytinttM  and  GmiMta. 

BROOM  CORN,  Brooms  are  ma4le  of  the  rays  or  pe- 
duncles of  the  Hower-clu«ter  of  A  mlroiuu/nn  Siiryhum 
t  S  r  jhum  vulgar*  \ ,  the  specie*  which  in  other  forms  is 
known  as  Sorghum,  Kaffir  Corn,  and  Qntaea  Corn, 
ltrooru  Corn  is  grown  in  various  parts  of  the  l\  S. 

BR0S1MUM  Uireck.  edible  i.  frlicacftr.  A  few 
large  trees  of  Trop.  Amer..  yielding  edible  fr.  It.  Ali- 
r  i*trvm,  Swi..  is  the  Bread  nut  of  Jamaica,  but  it  Is 
not  grown  within  the  V.  S.  It  liear*  round  yellow  fr., 
Hl-.ut  an  Inch  in  diameter,  containing  a  single  large, 
edible  seed.  Tho  tree  has  shining  lance-elliptic  Ivs. 

BR0UGHTONIA  (Arthur  Broughton,  English  bote- 
ni-t  '.  (frfhidiieeir,  tribe  t'pid^ndme.  Two  or  three  \V. 
Indian  Orchids  much  like  Ladia  and  Catt leva.  Several 
species  which  have  been  referred  to  this  genu*  are  now 
distributed  in  Epidcndrum,  Maxillaria,  l'hajus,  etc. 
i'lant  producing  pseudo-bulbs,  and  sendingup  a  brarted 
sca|»!  bearing  several  or  ninny  showy  lis.:  calyx  of  3 
equal  lanceolate  sepal*;  two  lateral  petal*  broad-c; 
and  somewhat  crisped,  the  labeUwn  round  cordate  anil 
somewhat  2-lobed.  crenntc.  with  a  spur  at  the  base  ad- 
nate  to  the  ovary.  Require  wnrmhouse  treatment.  Cul- 
ture like  that  for  Ladla.  Do  not  dry  off  enough  to 
shrink  the  bulb*.  I'rop.  by  division. 

sanguines.  R.  Br.  I  Ti.  rorelnta.  Hook.  I.  I'scudo- 
hulbs  clustered,  roundish  ovate  and  somewhat  flattened, 


often  brown-marked  :  scape  1  ft.  high:  fls.  stalked.  In  a 
loose,  erect  raceme,  bright  crimson,  lasting  a  long  time 
in  perfection.  Jamaica.  B.M. 3070. 3536.       E.  H.  B. 


Bfomus  Madritensis. 


BR00880HETIA  ( after  T.  N.  V.  Bronssonet,  a  French 
naturalist),    L'rliedcnr.    Trees  or  shrubs  :  Ivs.  decidu- 

I  ia-clous,  incon- 
ryllndriral,  nod- 
ding catkins,  with  4-parted  calyx  and  4  stamens,  the  pis- 
tillate in  globular  heads :  collective  fr.  globular,  consist- 
ing of  small  fleshy  nutlets.  Three  specie.*  in  E.  Asia, 
and  there  often  cultivated,  the  bark  being  used  for 


ous,  alternate,  petioled,  large  :  ll 
spicuous,  apetulous,  the  staminate 


paper-making.  Ornamental  tree.*  with  broad, 
heads,  but  under  culture  often  shrubby,  of  vigorous 
growth  when  young,  and  effective  by  its  large,  often 
deeply  lobed  foliage,  not  hardy  north  or  only  in  very  shel- 
tered positions.  They  thrive  best  in  rich,  somewhat 
moist  soil  and  sheltered  positions.  I'rop.  by  seeds,  sown 
after  maturity  or  in  spring,  by  greenwood  cuttings  under 
glass,  or  by  cuttings  of  ripened  wood,  kept  in  colder 
climates  during  the  winter  in  the  greenhouse  ;  also  by 
root -cuttings  mid  layers.  Budding  in  summer  or  graft- 
ing in  early  spring  in  the  greenhouse  is  sometimes 
practised.  Known  as  Paper  Mulberries. 

papyrilera.  Vent.  Tree,  30-30  ft.,  with  thick,  pubes- 
cent branches:  Ivs.  long  petioled,  usually  cordate-ovate, 
acuminate,  coarsely  dentate,  often  deeply  lobed,  espe- 
cially on  younger  plants,  rough  above,  pubescent  be- 
neath, 3-8  In.  long  :  fr. -heads  %  in,  across,  red.  Mav. 
China,  Jap.  B.M.  2358.— Many  varieties.  Var.  OMU* 
lata,  Ser.  ( li.  ntirirulari*,  Lodd.).  Evs.  small,  curled 
upward.  Vnr.  lacinista.  Ser.  Lvs.  deeply  lobed  and  in- 
cised. Decorative  form,  but  more  tender  than  the  type. 
Var.  macrophylla,  Si  r.    Lvs.  large,  usually  undivided. 

Kazlndki,  Sub.  {Ii.KJmptiri,  Hort.).  Branches  slen- 
der, glabrous  nt  length:  Ivs.  short  petioled,  ovate  or 
ovate-oblong,  nearly  glabrous,  only  somewhat  rough 
alsive.  entire  or  2-3-1. died,  2-8  in.  iong  :  fr.-head  less 
than  Sin.  in  diam.  China.  Jap.  — This  species  is  mora 
tender  than  the  former,  which  is  also  cultivated  some- 
times as  //.  Ktrmpfrri,  while  the  true  It.  Ktrmpfrri, 
Sieb.,  with  the  lvs.  resembling  in  shape  those  of  //. 
Kminnki,  but  much  smaller  and  pubescent,  and  with 
very  small  fr.-hcads,  seems  n.»t  to  be  cultivated. 

Ai.ritED  Reiiher. 

BROWALLIA  I  after  John  Browall,  Bishop  of  Abo. 
Sweden).  iVnlniiiliTiJ.  A  genus  of  about  10  South 
American  annuals,  with  abundant  blue,  violet  or  white 
flower*.  The  seed*  can  be  sown  in  the  open  Ixirdcr,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  earlier  bloom  it  is  better  to  start 
them  Indoor!  in  eurlv  spring  and  transplant  into  the 
open  abort  May  15,  where  they  will  bloom  profusely  ail 
through  our  hot,  dry  summers,  and  until  frost.  They 
can  be  grown  in  poorer  soil  than  most  half-hardy  an- 
nuals, and  make  excellent  bedding  plants.  They  are 
also  u*ed  for  winter  decoration,  the  si-cds  licing  sown  iu 
midsummer,  earlier  or  later  according  to  the  *i*e  of 
the  sjK'cimens  desired.  They  should  be  placed  near  the 
glass  and  frequently  stopped,  in  order  to  produce  com- 
pact plants.  Larire  specimens  are  excellent  for  cutting, 
and  small  potted  plant*  should  be  grown  more  com- 
monly by  florists  for  home  decoration  at  Christmas.  It 
is  even  possible  to  lift  flowering  plants  from  the  open 
before  the  llrst  frost  of  autumn  and  pot  them  for  con- 
servatory di  ration,  though  the  flowers  nre  likely  to 

become  successively  smaller.  Blue  flowers  are  rare  in 
winter,  and  Krowallias  are  especially  desirable  for  their 
profuse  bloom  all  through  winter  ami  early  spring. 
The  (lowers  are,  however,  likely  to  fade,  especially  the 
purple  ones.  In  the  names  of  the  early  species,  l.inns'iis 
commemorated  the  course  of  his  acquaintancship  with 
BrOWall  :  tlntit,  reflecting  the  t-xalted  character  of  their 
early  intimacy  ;  dcmfSM,  its  rupture  ;  and  alitnnta,  the 
permanent  estrangement  of  the  two  men. 


-ovate  permanent 


A.  rnmlla  §tgmt»U  long,  itruminatr  :  fU.  htryt. 

BpedAia,  Hook.  Lvs.  sometimes  opposite,  sometimes 
nit. 'mate  :  fls.  thrice  as  large  as  in  U.  grandilloni,  all 
solitary,  axillary:  peduncle  shorter  than  the  Ivs.:  co- 
rolla  ti'ibe  thrice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  and  abruptly 
swelled  at  the  top  into  a  globular  form:  limb  of  5  ovste, 
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•triated,  dark  purple  segments,  pale  lilac  beneath. 
Colombia.  B.M.  4:c».  P.M.  10:  290.-There  are  blue, 
violet  and  whi»e-fld.  varieties.  Var.  major,  Hort.,  has 
violet  fls.  2  in.  across.  R.B.  20: 240.  B.  giffantte,  Hort., 
Is  a  flori»t'!«  variety,  with  very  deep  blue  fls.  and  long- 
blooming  habit.  Int.  into  Amer.  trade  in  IWJ. 

AA.  corolla -urgmenl*  short,  t-lobed  or  notched  :  fl*. 
smaller. 

a.   I'pper  If*,  not  stalked:  fl*.  all  in  loose  raceme*: 
calyz  not  hairy. 

grandifldr>,  Graham  (B.  BvtUi,  Hort.).  Stem  anil 
lvs.  glabrous,  or  in  the  upper  part  of  the  plant  minutely 
clammy-pubi'rulent :  lvs.  ovate,  the  lower  petioled ; 
calyx-teeth  oblong,  somewhat  obtuse,  equal,  scarcely 
shorter  than  the  tultc,  spreading:  corolla  white  or  pale 
blue,  the  limb  wider  than  in  B.demissa.  Fern.  B.M. 
■Mm.  In  B.  Itmzlii,  from  Rocky  Mts.,  some  flu.  are 
white,  some  pale  blue.  No  dark  blue  or  violet  colored 
form*  are  known. 

BB.   I'pper  lv*.  stalked:  fl*.  solitary  and  axillary 
below,  racemose  abore. 

<•.  Calyx  hairy. 
demiaaa.  Linn.  ( It.  elAla,  Linn.).  Pig.  272.  Stem  and 
Im.  pubescent  or  glabrous :  Ivs.  ovate,  with  longer 
stalks  than  in  //.  grandiflora  :  calyx-teeth  acute,  un- 
equal, much  shorter  than  the  corolla-tube.  The  Ivs.  are 
variable,  cuueale.  rotund,  or  rarely  cordate.  S.  Amer. 
B.M.  34  and  li:«i.  The  following  are  now  referred  to 
the  above:  II.  Americana,  elata,  elonghla,  nervosa. 
This  specie*  is  the  Commonest,  and  is  usually  known  as 
B.  elata.  Blue,  violet,  white  and  dwarf  form*  are  cult. 

<"<'.  Calyx  sticky  or  clammy. 

vUeosa,  HBK.  <  B.  pnlc h/tla  and  B.  Ctemiakowski- 
ana.  Hort.  K  Plant  viscous  pubescent :  Ivs.  short-peti- 


372.  Biowallia  dctr.iiaa    ■  '  .J 


oled,  ovate,  rough-hairy  on  Ixith  sides  :  pedicels  a  little 
shorter  than  theYnlvx  :"calvx  teeth  very  clatntuy,  oblong, 
shorter  than  the  corolla  tube.   The  Ivs.  an-  .similar  to 


BRL'XFELSIA 
i 

B.  demiisa,  but  the  habit  is  stlffer  and  the  fls.  more 
numerous.  The  calyx  teeth  spread  less  than  in  B. 
grandiflora.  So.  Amur. 

H  .tiacnVdnn,  Linn.,  is  considered  by  some  a  *«parat« 
•pwios  from  the  above,  but  in  Germany,  where  most  seeds  of 
annual  flowers  are  crown,  it  is  used  by  Siebert  and  V»»»  Un 
Vllmortn's  Hlnmcngartnercii  to  inrlade  H.  tUmisst,  ft  elvai. 
and  other  forms.— S.  Jdmesonii,  Benth.  —  Streptnsolen  Jame- 
sonil  —  H.  pulehMla.  Hort.,  is  likely  to  be  either  B.  grandiflora 
or  n  viseota.  \r  yf 

BROWNEA  (Patrick  Brown  wrote  a  history  of  Ja- 
maica). Legumini»a>.  Several  small  evergreen  trees  of 
trop.  Amer.,  allied  to  Amherstia,  but  little  known  in  the 
Amer.  trade.  I. vs.  alternate  and  pinnate  :  fls.  showy, 
red,  in  dense  terminal  or  axillary  cluster*.  Cult,  in 
hothouses.  B.  Arlsa,  Benth.  {B.  Ptinrrp*,  Lind.l  has 
droopintr  heads  of  scarlet  fls.  B.  graodiceps,  J acq.,  fls. 
red,  in  capitate  spikes  :  Ifts.  aliout  12  pairs,  lance-oblong. 
B.  Bo»a-de-atanU.  Berif..  tls.  scarlet,  in  dense  heads: 
lfts.  2-3  pairs,  oval,  acuminate. 

BRUCKENTHALIA  (after  S.  von  Brnckenthal.  an 
Austrian  nobleman).  KricAetv.  Low.  heath-like,  ever- 
green shrub,  5-8  in.  high,  with  small,  linear,  whorled 
(vs.:  fls.  rosy  pink,  nodding.  In  short,  terminal  racemes. 
Only  one  species- B.  ipicutUlora,  Keichb..in  the  moun- 
tains of  S.  E.  Europe.  A  pretty  little  plant  for  rock- 
eries, quite  hardy,  and  requiring  the  same  treatment  as 
hardy  Ericas.  Ai^red  Rehdek. 

BRUGMANBIA.  Consult  Datura. 

BRUNELLA  (probably  from  old  German  breune  or 
bra, inc.  quinsy,  which  it  was  thought  to  cure).  Often 
written  Prunella.  Labial*.  Low-growing,  hardy,  her- 
baceous perennials,  with  fls.  usually  violet  or  purple, 
produced  all  summer  on  head*  an  inch  or  more  high. 
Thev  are  best  suited  for  the  rockery  and  slightly  shaded 
part's  of  the  border,  succeeding  in'almost  any  soil  that 
Is  not  excessively  dry. 

vulgaris.  Linn.  Self-Heal,.  Heal-Am..  Lvs.  ovate- 
oblong,  entire  or  toothed,  usually  pubescent  :  corolla 
violet  or  purple,  rarely  white.  S-^ln.  long,  not  twice 
as  lung  as  the  purplish  calyx.  Amer..  Ku..  Asia 
I).  2.V..-Onc  of  the  most  cosmpolitan  of  all  plants,  be- 
ing too  common  in  the  wild  to  be  cult.  A  form  with 
variegated  Ivs.  is  rarely  found  wild. 

gTasdlQdra,  Jacq.<#.  Pyrenaica,  Phillipe).  Lvs. often 
toothed.  es|K'clally  at  the  base  :  corolla  over  1  in.  lone, 
more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Eu.  B.M.  £)".- 
The  best  of  the  garden  kinds. 

Wcbblatta,  Hort.  Lvs.  shorterthan  in  B.  grandiflora. 
and  not  so  pointed  :  fl*.  very  freely  produced.  m»r« 
than  twice  aa  long  as  the  calyx,  bright  purple,  .lune- 
.Scptrmber.  J.  b.  Kr.i.i.ru  and  W.  M. 

BRUNFELSIA  i  Otto  Brunfels.  physician  and  botanist 
of  the  10th  century  I.  Syn.,  Francntci  a.  S'>l<i uarr-t. 
More  than  2l>  trees  and  shrubs  of  tropica]  America,  a  frw 
of  which  are  grown  in  warm  glasshouses.  I.vs.  eutire, 
■  ■lilting,  often  shining  :  fls.  in  terminal  cymes  or  clus- 
ters, or  solitary,  large  and  showy,  frugrnut  ;  corolla 
with  .">  rounded  and  nearly  equal  spreading  lobes  (or  two 
of  them  a  little  nn.ru  united);  stamens  4.  in  the  throat 
of  the  corolla,  the  anthers  all  alike  :  fr.  berry  like, 
limnfrlsias  are  usually  winter-flowering  plants.  The 
wood  mu-t  be  well  ripened  before  flowering  begins. 
Grow  in  a  rather  sandy  compo«t.  Of  easy  culture.  Re- 
quire a  night  temperature  of  50°.  They  bliwmi  best  when 
pot  Imiiiul.  Prop,  by  cuttings  from  the  new  growth  in 
spriug. 

HopeAna,  Benth.  (  Franc  (seen  ITaprAna,  Hook.  F.  «ni- 
fi<Wa,  Pohl.).  Compact  and  dwarf:  Ivs.  lance-oblong, 
alternate,  paler  beneath  :  lis.  solitary  or  in  2's,  with  a 
whitish  tube  and  a  bluish  violet  or  purple  limb.  Brsrii. 
B.M.  2K». -Grows  12-1W  in.  high.  One  of  the  least 
worthy  species. 

paucitl6ra,  Benth.  (  F.  cahjelna.  Hook.).  Branche* 
terete  and  glabrous,  with  abundant  evergreen  foliage  : 
Us.  in  large  trusses,  purple,  with  a  lighter  ring  about 
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the  month  of  the  tube  ;  ealvx  large,  as  long  as  the 
curved  tube  of  the  corolla.  Brazil.  H.M.4583.  Un. 

—  A  handsome  plant,  flowering  in  succession  most  of  the 
year.  The  commoner  species  in  cult. 

Jl  etmfrrfiflbrn,  Benth.— B.  ramosisslma. — B.  «r(rafa.  Boise 

—  B  macrophylla.—  H.  ffranJitt&ra,  Don.  Flu.  large  (3  in. 
acrossl.  greenish,  in  terminal  corymbs.—  H.  Lindrmana, 
Nicholson.  Flu.  3  In.  across,  violet-mauve. —  if.  mnrmphylla, 
Benlh.  FIs.  2-"2H  In.  across,  deep  purple:  lvs.  longer  and  duller 
th»n  those  of  K.  calyelna— /?  rnmotittima,  Benlh.  FIs.  large, 
in  crowded  corymb*,  deep  violet-purple:  foliage  luxuriant. 
One  of  the  best ;  may  be  crown  cooler  in  winter  than  the  other 
■Hota*.  L.  H.  B. 

BRUNSVlOIA  (after  the  Duke  of  Brunswick).  Awa- 
ryliidbtrv.  Tender  flowering  bulb*  from  S.  Afr.,  with 
umbel;)  of  large,  nunirroii*,  brick-red  As,  The  bulbs 
muit  be  thoroughly  rested  from  the  time  the  lvs.  fade 
until  the  scope  appear*,  or  from  May  to  Aug.  Bruno- 
vigias  are  hard  to  flower.  They  require  rich,  sandy  soil, 
plenty  of  heat  and  sunlight.  When  growing,  give  water 
and  liquid  manure  freely.  They  propagate  by  offsets. 
J.  Q.  Baker,  Handbook  of  the  Amaryllidc«e,  p.  96. 

A.  Lvs.  ttrap-rhaprd. 

Jotephlna,  Ker-Gawl.  Bulb  3-6  in.  thick  :  lvs.  8-10, 
strap-shaped,  glaucous  or  greenish,  thick,  closely  ribbed, 
2-3  ft.  long,  l>»-2  in.  broad  :  scape  1  In.  thick,  1H  ft. 
long:  lis.  20-30,  rarely  5lMiO,  in  an  utubel:  pedicels  J<-1 
ft.  long  :  capsules  smaller  than  In  Ji.  yigantta,  less 
conical  and  lens  strongly  angled.  B.M.  2578.  F.S.  4:322. 

—  Named  after  the  Kmpress  Josephine,  who  purchased 
the  original  bulb  after  it  flowered  at  Malmaiaon. 

aa.  Lvs.  tongut-thaptil. 

»ig-ant*a.  Heist.  {Amar^lli*  gigantia,  Van  Marum. 
A.oritnl&lit,  Erklon).  Bulb  very'  large:  lvs.  about  4. 
tongue-shaped,  closely  ribbed,  3-5  In.  broad,  usually  un- 
der 1  ft.  long:  scape  red  or  green,  a  finger's  thickness: 
lis.  20-:i0  in  an  umbel,  paler  than  in  H.  gigatttea.  and 
less  numerous  ;  pedicels  stout,  strongly  ribbed,  4-«  in. 
long.    B.M.  1619  as  B.  multifont. 

li.  taleata.  Krr  Gawl— AmmocharU  falcala. 

H.  A.  Siebrbcht  and  W.  M. 

BRUSSELS  8PRODT8.  Fig.  273.  Although  this  vege- 
table is  popular  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
is  extensively  grown  there,  it  is  infrequuut  in  Ameri- 
can home  gardens  ;  it  is  also  but  little  grown  as  a 
market-garden  crop.  The  edible  part  of  the  plant  con- 
sists of  the  little  "sprouts  "  or  diminutive  heads  which 
form  along  the  stalk  in  the  axils  of  the  lvs.  These 
small  heads  may  be  boiled  like  cabbage  or  cooked  In 
cream  the  same  as  cauliflower.  This  is  considered  by 
many  to  \m  one  of  the  most  delicately  flavored  vege- 
tables of  the  whole  cabbago  family.  The  requirements 
of  the  crop  and  its  general  treatment  differ  but  little 
front  those  of  enbhages  and  cauliflowers.  Any  soil 
which  will  produce  good  crops  of  these  vegetables  is 
well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  Brussels  Sprouts  — a 
good,  rich,  well-drained  soil  being  the  best. 

For  early  fall  use,  the  seeds  should  he  sown  In  April 
(in  the  North  I,  In  a  mild  hotbed,  or  if  the  weather  is 
sufficiently  warm  the  open  ground  will  suffice.  As  soon 
as  the  first  true  leaves  have  developed,  the  seedlings 
should  be  transplanted  to  a  eoldframe  or  some  pro- 
tected place,  being  set  2-3  in.  apart  each  wav.  These 
plants  will  be  ready  to  transfer  to  the  field  or  garden  in 
Jane.  June-set  plants  should  be  ready  for  use  in 
September, 

For  field -culture,  the  plants  should  be  set  in  rows  about 
3  ft.  apart  and  1-  in.  to  2  ft.  asunder  in  the  rows.  Ordi- 
narily good  cultivation  should  1*?  given  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  As  soon  as  the  sprouts  become  large  enough, 
so  that  they  crowd  at  all,  the  leaves  should  be  cut  or 
broken  off  as  close  to  the  stalk  as  possible,  in  order  to 
give  the  sprouts  more  room  to  develop.  A  tuft  or  ro- 
sette of  leaves  only  should  be  left  at  the  top  of  the 
stalk.  These  early-set  plants  will  continue  to  develop 
sprouts  for  MMM  weeks. 

The  crop  for  late  fall  and  winter  use  requires  the 
same  general  treatment,  up  to  the  time  of  sever.'  freez- 
ing-, as  the  earlier  crop  does,  except  that  the  seeds 


should  be  sown  in  June.  The  plants  will  be  ready  for 
setting  out  in  August.  These  plants  will  make  much  of 
their  growth  in  the  coed  fall  days,  and  by  the  time  of 
freezing  weather  they  will  be  in  condition  for  storing. 

The  late  crop  is  usually  less  troubled  by  aphis,  and 
more  profitable.  Where  the  climate  is  not  too  i 


plants  may  be  left  in  the  field  undi*rurhed,  and  the 
sprouts  gathered  from  them  during  the  winter  as  they 
ure  desired.  This  method  is  followed  by  some  of  the 
Long  Island  growers.  But  where  the  etiinate  is  too  rigor- 
ous, the  plants  nuiy  be  dug,  with  considerable  soil  re- 
maining on  the  roots,  and  packed  as  closely  together  as 
they  will  stand  in  some  sheltered  place,  as  in  a  vacant 
eoldframe  or  some  similar  place  where  they  can  be  sufll- 
ciently well  protected,  to  prevent  repented  freezing  and 
thawing.  The  essentials  for  good  storage  ore  the  some  as 
for  cabbages.  Frosts  improve  the  quality  of  the  sprouts. 
They  ore  hardier  than  cabbages. 

In  marketing,  the  sprouts  are  cut  from  the  stalk  and 
shipped  in  crates.  They  are  usually  sold  by  the  quart. 
To  bring  the  bc«t  prices,  much  care  must  be  taken  in 
preparing  tin-  sprouts,  All  discolored  N  aves  should  be 
removed,  ami  it  is  also  well  to  have  them  as  uniform  in 
size  as  possjldc. 

Although  a  dozen  or  mor«  sorts  are  catalogued  by  the 
seedsmen,  there  is  but  little  dlffereneo  between  those  of 
the  same  type  or  form,  they  being  little  more  than  dif- 
ferent strains  of  the  same  thing.  Then-  are  two  forms,  — 
the  tall  ami  the  dwarf.  The  former  grows  to  a  height  of 
2'#  ft.  or  more,  and  the  sprouts  ore  smaller  nod  less 
closely  packed  along  the  stalk  than  the  dwarf  ones  an-. 
The  la'ter  seldom  exceed  Is  or  20  in.  in  height. 

For  the  botany  of  Brussels  Sprouts,  see  Cabba/jr. 

K.  P.  Goi  ud. 

BRYANTHU8  (Greek,  hrynn,  moss,  and  nnlhnt, 
........   : _   .  .       c ....      r  >L  . .  I  f  '  ;  . 


t:  growing  among  mosses).  Syn.  PhyllMort. 
Krieilcttr,  I>iw  evergreen  shrubs  :  lvs.  small,  linear, 
alternate,  crowded  :  r)s.  in  terminal  umbels  or  short  ra- 
cemes, nodding,  on  slender  pedicels  ;  corolla  urecolote 
or  rotate-cainpanulafe,  .Vlotted:  stamens  8  or  10:  fr.  a 
seeded  capsule.  Eight  species  in  arctic  regions 
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of  X.  Eu.  and  N.  Asia,  Id  N.  Amer.  in  the  Rocky  Mts. 
southward  to  California.  Heath-like  prostrate  shrubs, 
quite  harclv,  with  handsome,  delicate  flu.,  but  rarely  cul- 
tivated. They  thrive  Iwat  in  peaty  and  sandy  noil,  and 
can  only  be  grown  successfully  In  localities  where  the 
air  is  moist  and  cool,  but  H.  rrrrlut  Is  less  particular. 
Prop,  by  seeds,  sown  in  spring  in  peaty  soil  or  cut 


monoecious,  fascicled:  fr.  about  the  sire  of  a 
spherical,  green,  with  pretty  white  marking*. 
Afr.,  Austral.  F.S. 12:  1202. 

Var.  erythrocarpa,  Naud.  (/*.  erythrordrpa ,  Naud.). 
Has  red  fr.  with  white  marks.  I.H.  12:431.  F.S.  21:2237. 
(In.  fi,  p.  193.  — A  wanuhouse  plant,  rarely  grown  in  poU 
and  trained  to  rafters.    Prop,  by  seeds.  '  \v.  M 


174. 


leal  of  Bryophylluoi. 


and  kei>t  moist  ami  sliady,  by  cuttings  In 
August  under  glass,  and  by  layers. 

empetrilormis,  (tray.  Five  toH  in.:  Ivs.  H-\  In.  long, 
finely  serrate:  tls.  catnpaiiulate,  b  or  tuore  on  slender, 
glandular  pedicels,  in  shi.rt  racemes:  corolla  rosy  pur- 
ple, about  H  In.  broad.  Brit.  Columbia  to  Calif.  11. M. 
3176  (a*  Memirnia  tmptlritormit). 

erecttt*.  Lindl.  (if.  tmjtrlritirmit  x  Hodolhdmnut 
Chnmirristu*  ).  Six  to  10  In.  high  :  Ivs.  slightly  serrate: 
Ms.  2  1".  rosj  pink,  rotate-campanulatc,  al»ail  !ain. 
broad.   F.S.  7:G5U.  I'.F.O.  1:  It*.  —  Of  garden  origin. 

II.  Rretrrri,  (tray.  Allied  to  B.  empctrlfortnln  Flu  larger; 
stamens  evserttsl.  Sierra  Nevmla  —  II.  glanduUtlorut.  Itray. 
Fts  iiceotaie-ovate.  sulphur-yellow.  Sitka  to  Hrit.  t'nlimib.— 
It  Umelini.  I>nn,  KIs.  small,  rosy,  3-10,  In  sletnb-r  peduurled 
rwenies.  Kamsrhatka,  Hchring's  I»l.~  II.  taxilMin.  ttray.  Fl«. 
ol.liing  urceolstc.  purple.  High  Mts.  of  S.  E.  Amer..  Ureeiiland. 
N.  Eu..  V  Asia,  N.  Jap.  At.FKED  Kr.ilUKH. 

BRYONIA  (Greek.  I»  *prvut,  referring  to  the  annual 
growth  from  the  tuber).  CurarbitdcttT .  A  genus  of 
7  species  of  perennial  cucurbits,  natives  of  Europe  nud 
W.  Asia.  They  are  herbaceous  |M-rennial  climbers,  with 
the  stamiuatc  lis.  in  racemes,  while  Bryonopsis  is  an 
annual  plant,  with  the  stuminate  tls.  in  fascicles.  All  spe- 
cies of  Bryonia  are  dhi-ciotis  except  It.  alba.  Bryonopsis 
is  moniecious.  See  Cogniaux,  in  DC.  Mon.  l'han.  2:469. 

A.  Ft*,  diacimis  :  rliijma*  roaijh  :  fruitt  rrd. 

didica,  .loco.  Bkyonv.  Height  8-12  ft.:  root  long, 
fleshy,  branching,  while,  a  finger's  thickness :  Ivs.  ovate 
or  roumtish  in  outline.  5-lobed,  margin  wavy-toothed, 
rough  wilh  callous  points,  paler  beneath  :  pistillate  Us. 
greenish  white,  corymbose,  ahort-pcdunclcd.  Common 
in  Buff,  and  in  central  and  S.  Eu.  Barer  in  W.  Asia  and 
N.  Afr.  Not  sold  in  Amer..  but  a  common  sight  along 
English  highways.  It  grows  rapidly  over  hedges  and 
fences. 

AA.  Fit.  montzciou*  :  stigma*  *  month  :  trail*  hlarlc. 
Albt,  Linn,   Height  ft- 12  ft. :  root*  thick,  tuberculate, 
yellowish  outside,  white  within:  Ivs.  long-petiolcd :  pis- 
tillate tls.  in  long  peduneled  racemose  corymbs.  Eu., 
Caucasus.  Persia. 
It  lacinibta,  Una -Bryonopsis  laHnioaa.  w.  M. 

BRYONfjPSIB  (Greek,  Brgoug  ■'**«).  Cucmrbitie**. 
A  genus  of  two  species  of  annual  climbers.  Consult 
Bryonia  for  generic  differences. 


,   Naud.  {llrybnia  Inriniota.   Linn.).  Lvs. 
deeply  ">  lobed.  rough,  light  green  bImivc.  paler  beneath; 

obloDg-lanceolate.   acuminate,  serrate  :  fl.s. 


J7S.  Flower*  ol  Bryophyllum  |XX), 

BRYOPHYLLUM  (Greek,  throttling  leal).  L'rattH- 
Idrnr.  A  small  genua  of  succulent  plants  in  the  same 
order  with  stonecrops,  houseleeks  and  Cotyledou.  The 
onlv  species  in  cult,  is  a  rapid-growing  window-plant, 
and,  like  the  Begonias,  a  familiar  example  of  plants  that 
are  propagated  by  leaf -cuttings.  It  is  hardly  a  decora- 
tive plant,  but  is  vervodd  and  interesting.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  lav  the  leaves  on  moi«t  sand  or  moss,  and 
at  the  Indentations  new  plants  will  appear  after  a  time 
(see  Fig.  274).  It  is  even  possible  to  pin  leaves  on  the 
wall,  and  without  water  new  plants  will  come.  Useful 
In  botanical  demonstrations. 

ealvcinum.  Salisb,  Fig.  275.  Height  2-4  It.:  stem 
reddish,  with  raised,  oblong,  whitish  spots  :  Ivg.  oppo- 


Flowera  ol 

Buckwheat. 

Natural  »Uo 


site,  fleshy,  simple  or  tcrnate,  ovate,  erenate,  obscurely 
veined  above:  fls.  pendulous,  in  tercnlnal-com|>ound 
panicles:  calvx  and  corolla  cylindrical,  reddish  green, 
spotted  white;  calyx  IX  in.  long;  corolla  2X  in.  long. 
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with  4  slightly  curving  tips  (Fir.  275).  Mex.  B.M.  1409. 
LBC.  877.  — It  is  said  that  the  Irs.  arc  sour  in  the  morn- 
inn,  tasteless  at  noon,  and  somewhat  bitter  towards 
evening.  This  change  has  been  attributed  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  at  night  and  its  disengagement  in  daylight. 

W.  M. 

BUCKEYE.    Consult  ^Entulu*. 

BUCKTH03T  Rhamnu*.  particularly  R.  ratkariieut. 


381.  Apple  twig,  showing  an  expanding  flower-bud. 

BUCKWHEAT  (Fagopj)rum  etcuUntum,  Moench). 
PolngoH&retr .  A  tender  annual,  grain  plant,  Hour  being 
made  of  the  large  ;l-cornered  fruit.  It  is  much  grown  in 
the  northern  1*.  S..  usually  being  sown  about  the  first  of 
July.  It  is  also  a  favorite  for  bee  forage.  Buckwheat  is 
native  to  rentral  Siberia  and  Manchuria,  and  is  now 
widely  cult.,  although  it  is  a  grain  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. The  flower-cluster  is  shown  In  Fig.  27'!.  The 
Tartarian  Buckwheat  (A'.  Tatifrieum,  GaTtn. I  is  occa- 
sionally seen.  It  has  smaller  and  vellowish  lis.,  and  a 
smaller,  rougrjish,  wavy-angled  fruit. 

BUD.  The  undeveloped  or  embryo  state  of  a  branch. 
As  commonly  known  to  the  horticulturist,  the  bud  is  a 
more  or  less  dormant  organ  ;  that  is,  the  horticulturist 
does  not  recocnize  the  bud  until  It  has  attained  sufficient 
site  to  Im;  obvious  or  to  suggest  some  practice  in  the 
treatment  of  the  plant.  In  this  state  the  bud  usually 
represents  a  resting  stage  of  the  plant.  The  bud-cover- 
ing protects  the  growini;  point  in  the  cold  or  dry  season. 
The  bud  is  a  shortened  axis  or  very  condensed  branch. 


377.  Apple  bud*  -fruit- 
bud  on  the  left, 
bud  on  the  right. 


378.  Pear  twiga— fruit- 
bud*  on  the  left,  leaf- 
buds  on  the  right. 


The  dormant  or  resting  bnd  las  the  winter  bud  of  all 
trees)  is  covered  with  protective  scales  which  are  modi- 
fied leaves  ;  and  the  core  of  it  is  the  nascent  or  embryo 
branch  or  flower-cluster,  with  rudimentary  leaves.  Since 
the  bud  is  an  embryo  branch,  it  follows  that  disbudding 
la  a  most  efficient  means  of  pruning.  A  bulb  is  a  form 
Of  bud;  and  a  dense  rosette  of  leaves  (as  in  the  common 


house-leek)  is  intermediate  in  structure  between  a  bulb 
and  a  normal  branch.  A  cabbage  head  is  essentially  a 
gigantic  bud. 

Horticulturists  speak  of  buds  as  leaf -buds  and  flower- 
buds,  according  as  they  give  rise  to  barren,  leafy  branches 
or  to  flower  brunches  (for  flower-clusters  are  modified 
branches).  True  flower-buds  or  fruit-buds  are  those 
which  produce  only  flowers,  an  those  of  the  apricot 
(Fig.  11G)  and  the  peach.  Mixed  flower-buds  or  fruit- 
buds  are  those  which  contain  both  flowers  and  leaves,  as 
those  of  the  apple  (Fig.  2*<ll  and  pear.  On  dormant 
plants,  leaf-buds  and  flower-buds  are  distinguished  by 
position,  size  and  shape.  The  position  of  the  flower-bud 
varies  with  the  kind  of  plant,  but  la  commonly  termi- 
nal, either  on  a  branch  of  common  length  or  on  a  very 
abbreviated  branch  or  spur.  The  flower-bud  is  com- 
monly larger  and  thicker  than  the  leaf -bud,  because  it 
contains  the  embryo  flower.  Illustrations  of  flower- 
buds  and  leaf-buds  are  shown  In  Figs.  277-2HO.  With 
Fig.  279  compare  Fig.  29H,  showing  a  section  of  cabbage 
head.  The  reader  is  referred  to  The  Pruning  Book  for 
detailed  discussion  of  the  subject. 

Of  all  the  buds  which  form,  very  many  do  not  grow, 
being  crowded  out  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  These 
buds  often  remain  alive  and  dormant  for  several  years, 
each  succeeding  year  decreasing  their  chances  of  grow- 
ing oven  if  favorable  conditions  occur.  It  is  a  common 
opinion  that  these  dormant  buds  become  covered  by  the 
thickening  bark,  and  grow  when  large  limbs  are  re- 
moved ;  but  this  is  an  error.  The  shoots  which  arise 
from  a  wound  on  an  old  limb  are  from  true  adventitious 
buds,  or  those  which  are  newly  formed  for  the  occasion 
in  the  cambium.  Buds  are  normally  formed  in  close 
proximity  to  leaves,  usually  in  their  axils;  but  adventi- 
tious buds  form  under  stress  of  circumstances,  without 
reference  to  leaves.  L.  IT.  B. 

BUDDING.  See  Oraftage. 

BUDDLEIA  (after  Adam  Buddie,  an  English  bota- 
nist I.  Syn.,  Bttddlta.  Logani&ctm.  Shrubs  or  trees, 
with  usually  quadrangular  branches:  Ivs. opposite,  short- 
petioled.  deciduous  or  semi-persistent,  usually 
tose  when  unfolding,  entire  or  serrate  : 
fls.  in  racemes,  panicles  or  clusters  ;  co- 
rolla tubular  or  campanulate,  4-lobed  ; 
stamens  included,  4  :  fr.  a  2-ceIled  cap- 
sule, with  numerous  minute  seeds.  About 
70  species  in  tropicul  and  temperate  regions 
of  America.  Asia  and  S.  Africa,  of  which 
only  a  small  number  of  hardier  species  is 
cultivated.  Ornamental  shrubs,  flowering 
freely  in  summer;  not  finite  hardy  north: 
the  hardiest  seems  to  be  H.  Japonira, 
which  may  be  grown  in  sheltered  positions 
north,  but  also  many  of  the  others,  as  U. 
glnbona,  vtiriabili*,  Lindleyana ,  Colrillei, 
will  stand  many  degrees  of  frost,  and.  when 
killed  to  the  ground,  they  freely  push  forth 


379.  Sections  of 

fruit-bud  on  the  left,  leaf- 
bud  on  the  right. 

young  shoots,  which  will  flower  mostly  the 
same  season,  especially  H.  Japoniea,  Lind- 
lejkgM  and  intermedia.  The  handsomest 
in  flower  are  li.  ('olvillei,  variability  tjl<>- 
bota  and  lAndleitann.  They  grow  best  in 
a  light,  well-drained  soil,  in  a  sunny  po: 
readily  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  in  gentle 


380.  Buds  of 
the  peach. 
The  mid- 
dle bud  la 
a  leaf  bud 
the 
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by  greenwood -cuttings  under  glass,  or  by  hardwood  cut- 
tings taken  off  in  fall  and  kept  during  the  winter  in  a 
frost-proof  room. 

a.  Fl*.  in  panicles. 
d.  Corolla  small,  uith  long,  narrow  tube,  %-*A  in.  lo*g. 
0.  Color  violet  or  lilac. 

Japonic*.  Hemsl.  (li.  cun-Hlhra,  Hort.,  not  Hook.  & 
Am.  |.  Three  to  6  ft.,  with  quadrangular,  winged 
branches  :  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  remotely 
denticulate,  slightly  tomentose  or  nearly  glabrous  be- 
neath, 3-0  in.  long  :  lis.  in  dense,  terminal,  pendulous 
racemes,  4-8  in.  long ;  corolla  slightly  curved,  lilac 
outside,  with  grayish  tomentum.  Japan.  1.11.17:25. 
R.  II .  1870,  p.  337,  and  1878,  p.  330. 

Lindleyana,  Fort.  Three  to  0  ft.:  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  remotely  denticulate,  pale  green 
beneath,  and  slightly  pubescent  or  glabrous,  2-4  in.  long: 
racemes  dense,  erect,  3-5  in.  long  ;  corolla  purplish 
violet,  slightly  curved,  pubescent  outside.  China.  B.R. 
32:  4.  F.S.2:I12.  P.M.  14:5. 

intermedia,  Carr.  (  H.  Japinica  X  Lindleyana  ).  Hy- 
brid of  garden  origin,  similar  in  habit  to  li.  Japonien. 
Lvs.  ovate-<>blong,  dark  green  above,  4-5  in.  long  :  fls. 
violet,  in  slender,  arching  or  {rendulous  racemes,  10-20 
In.  long.  R.  H.  1873:  151.  Var.  insignia,  Hort.  i  It.  in- 
tigni*,  Carr.),  has  the  upright  habit  of  IS.  l.indtryana. 
Branches  distinctly  winged  :  lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  of- 
ten in  3's  :  racemes  erect,  rather  dense,  4-0  in.  long, 
usually  panicled  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  with  rosy 
violet  fls.  B.H.  1878:  330. 

variabilis.  Hemsl.  Three  to  8  ft. :  lvs.  nearly  sessile, 
ovate-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  acuminate,  coarsely  ser- 
rate, whitWh-tonientose  beneath,  4-10  in.  long  :  lis.  in 
dense,  terminal,  erect  panicles,  4-0  in.  long  ;  corolla 
lilac,  with  orange-yellow  mouth,  glabrous  outside. 
China.  B.M.70O9.  R.H.  1898:  132.  O.C.  111.24:  139.- 
A  newly  introduced,  very  handsome  species,  with  showy 
and  fragrant  lis. 

CC.  Color  yetlotr. 

Madagascariensis,  Lam.  Shrub,  0-12  ft.,  with  densely 
tomentose  branchlets  :  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  rounded  or 
slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  acuminate,  entire,  dark 
green  and  lustrous  above,  whitish  or  yellowish  tonien- 
tose  beneath  :  lis.  tomentose  outside,  in  large  terminal 
panicles,  appearing  during  the  winter.  Madagascar. 
B.  R.  15:  1259.  B.  M. 2824. -Hardy  only  in  subtropical 
regions. 

BR.  Corolla  with  broad  ct/lindrieal  tube,  limb  over 
I  in.  broad. 

C6l villei .  Hook.  &  Thorns.  Shrub,  occasionally  tree, 
to  30  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  serrate, 
pubescent,  and  pale  or  grayish  green  beneath,  5-7  in. 
long  :  panicles  broad,  pendulotu,  12-18  in.  long  ;  corolla 
purple  or  crimson,  with  white  mouth.  B.  M.7449.  R.H. 
1893:520.  I.  H.  41 1  10.  P.  8.  14:1487.  .1.  H.  III.  31 :  85.- 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  Bmldleias,  and  a  verv  desirable 
shrub  for  warmer  temperate  regions  ;  only  older  plants 
flower  freely. 

aa.  Fit.  in  ijl'balar  head*. 

globoea.  Lam.  Three  to  10  ft.,  with  the  branches  and 
lvs.  beneath  ycllowish-tomentoae  :  lvs.  ovale  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  creuate,  rugose  above,  3-7  in. 
long :  lis.  orange-yellow,  in  dense,  long-pcdunrled, 
axillary  beads  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  fragrant. 
Chile.'  B.  M.  174.  -  A  graceful  and  very  distinct  shrub, 
standing  some  degrees  of  frost. 

It.  A  mrrieana.  Linn,  Kight  to  12  ft  :  fls.  in  globular  dusters, 
forming  terminal  panicles.  Pern.  Tender.— It.  Atialica.  \axit. 
Three  to  1.1  ft  :  flu.  white,  !  i  long,  usually  panic)c<l  spikes,  fra- 
grant, t*.  Asia.  II.  M  Ktft.  —  It.  tapitala,  Jacn.-^H.  gloU.sn  — 
/'.  eritpa,  Ben t  h .  — B.  palilculiita  —  H  hrtrraphylla ,  I. mill  —  II. 
Madagasrariensi*.—  R  Sctmdn,  Itnxh .=  B.  Aslatica  —  H. panic- 
ulata.  Watt.  (B.  rrispa.  Benth  ),  6-15  ft  :  lis  lilac  In  rathi-r 
dense  pnnicles;  branches  and  lvs  tomentose.  II.  M.tTSn.  K.  H. 
Jl:  {>'•».  — It.  inlicifulia.  .hu-q.=  Chllianthtis  arlwretis  —II.  tnlici- 
folia.  Hon.-  B.  Lkndley»iia.-Jf.  tnlijnn.  WiMd  t'liilianthns 
arboreus.  Al.KHKD  RfcllUKK. 


BTJEL,  JEB8E.  American  agriculturist  and  editor, 
was  born  at  Coventry,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1778,  and  died  at 
Banbury.  Conn.,  Oct.  0,  1839.  He  lived  at  Albany  front 
1813  until  1821,  when  he  retired  to  his  farm  near  by.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders,  in  1834,  of  The  Cultivator,  a 
monthly,  "to  improve  the  soil  and  the  mind."  the  sub- 
scription price  of  which  was  fifty  cents  a  year.  In  lsfifi. 
The  Cultivator  was  merged  with  The  Country  lientle- 
man.  a  weekly  founded  in  1853.  and  The  Cultivator  and 
Country  Ucntlcman  is,  therefore,  the  oldest  surviving 
American  agricultural  paper. 


BUFFALO  BERRY.  Fig.  282.  Shephfrdia  argfnt.o. 
Nutt.  (Lepargynra  argtntca.  Ureenet.  Kl<ragnbeeo .  Th« 


183.  Buffalo  berry  (  <  *-,) 


Buffalo  Berry  has  been  long  before  the  public,  hut  it  i« 
only  within  the  last  few  years  that  it  has  attained  any 
prominence  as  a  fruit  plant.  In  Hovey's  Magazine  of 
Horticulture  for  1841,  page  251,  it  is  mentioned  as  fre- 
quently cultivated,  indicating  that  it  found  its  way  into 
our  gardens  earlier  than  the  blackberry.  Its  position  to- 
duy  bears  evidence  that  no  such  place  was  awaiting  it 
as  stood  ready  for  the  blaekbcrrv,  or  that  if  there  were, 
it  has  lamentably  failed  in  attempting  to  rill  it.  The 
plant  diil  not  find  its  place  as  a  cultivated  shrub  until 
the  settlement  of  the  West  created  a  demand  for  hardy 
and  drought -resisting  fruits.  The  plant  Im-Ioiics  to  the 
Oleaster  family,  and  now  Irears  the  name  of  Lrparviifyta 
nrgmtra  (Nutt.),  though  more  commonly  known  as 
Shepherdia  argmtta.  It  occurs  commonly  throughout 
the  Rocky  Mountain  region  and  the  dry  plains  to  the 
eastward,  from  Saskatchewan  to  Colorado,  and  even 
New  Mexico.  Its  fruit  is  frequently  used  for  jelly,  anil 
la  Sprightly  and  agreeable,  bol  small,  with  a  single"  large 
seed,  and  borne  among  numerous  thorns,  so  that  it  is 
far  less  promising  than  most  of  our  other  garden  fruits. 
Apparentlv  its  chief  value  lies  in  its  adaptability  to 
regions  where  more  desirable  bush-fruits  can  not  he 
grown.  Where  the  currant  thrives,  there  is  little  need 
for  the  Buffalo  Berry,  except  as  a  novelty  or  for  orna- 
ment. It  imissoskck  omnmcntal  qualities  of  value.  »nd 
may  well  be  planted  for  that  pur]>o*e.  It  is  often  recom- 
mended ns  a  heilge  plant  for  the  Northwest.  There  are 
two  forms,  one  bearing  bright  red  and  the  other  yellow 
fruit.  The  plnnt  propagates  readily,  either  b\  seeds  or 
cuttings,  and  also  by  the  suckers  which  sometime* 
spring  up  about  the  base  of  the  plants.  It  is  diu-cioos, 
and  both  sUmlnatc  and  pistillate  plants  must  In  grown 
together,  or  no  fruit  will  result.  These  mav  Ire  -listin- 
guished  by  the  buds  in  winter,  those  of  the  pistillate 
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fn  less  compact  cluster*,  those  of  the  staminate  plants 
being  rounded,  ami  borne  In  dense  clusters. 

Fksd  W.  Card. 

BUOBANE  Is  Cimieiruga. 

BUI8T.  ROBERT.  Florist,  seedsman,  and  author,  was 
bnrn  at  Cupar  Fyfe,  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Nov.  14, 
lb"".,  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  13,  1880.  He  was 
trained  at  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  came  to 
America  in  August.  1828,  and  was  employed  for  a  time 
by  Henry  Pratt.  In  18H0  he  became  the  partner  of  Hlb- 
bfrt.  who  ha<l  established  the  first  notable  florist's  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia.  He  become  noted  for  his  suc- 
cesses with  rose*,  which  were  at  that  time  second  In 
popular  favor  to  the  camellia  with  the  Philadelphia!!*. 
The  if  rent  improvement  of  the  verbena  was  largely  duo 
to  him,  and  was  immediately  followed  by  the  introduc- 
tion into  America  of  a  distinct  class  of  bedding  plants. 
He  introduced  Pointtttia  puleherrima  to  the  trade,  and 
his  saleof  the  double  form  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
transaction  of  the  kind  accomplished  by  ocean  telegraph. 
He  was  the  author  of  The  American  Flower-Garden 
Directory,  in  1HXJ,  The  Rose  Manual,  1844,  and  The 
Family  Kitchen-Gardener  (copyrighted.  1847),  all  of 
which  were  frequently  reissued,  and  enjoved  a  consid- 
erable sale  for  many  years.  An  excellent  account  of  his 
life  may  be  found  In  The  Gardener's  Month) v  22:3?2 
(1888).  The  frontispiece  of  the  bound  volume  for  the 
year  is  bis  portrait.  y?  jj_ 

BULB,  BULBS.  A  bulb  is  a  thickened,  fleshy,  and 
usually  subterranean  bud,  generally  emitting  roots  from 
Its  under  side.  The  function  of  the  bulb  is  to  carry 
the  plant  over  an  unpropitious  season,  as  over  winter 
or  a  dry  period.  True  Bulbs  are  either  tunicated, 
formed  in  rings  or  layers,  like  those  of  hyacinths  and 
onions  (Fig.  283),  or  scaly,  like  those  of  llliums  (Fig. 
2*4 1 ;  but  as  popularlv  understood  and  in  commercial 
parlance,  the  term  Bulbs  applies  to  a  large  elass  of 
flowering  and  ornamental  bulbous-like  plants  in  their 


dormant  condition,  during  which  period  they  are  col- 
lected, dug,  stored,  shipped,  sold  and  planted,  like  so 
many  potatoes.  This  class  includes,  in  addition  to  the 
true  bulbs,  many  that  are  botanically  known  as  conns, 


which  are  solid,  as  crocus  and  gladiolus  (Fig.  285); 
tubers  which  are  succulent  and  have  the  buds  or  eves 
near  the  surface,  as  the  dahlia  and  potato  (Fig.  28fi); 
rhiiomes,  fleshy,  creeping  underground  stems  like  cer- 


tain iris,  ginger,  and  many  wild  plants  ( Fig.  287  ;  also. 
Fig.  53,  p.  37 1 ;  pips,  the  flowering  crowns  of  lily-of-the- 
valley  ;  and  certain  other  dormant  fasciculated  fleshy 
roots  like  those  of  peonies,  ranunculus,  etc.  A  variety 
of  bulbs  is  shown  in  Fig.  288.  The  true  or  feeding  roota 
grow  generally  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  the  stems, 
flowers  ntul  foliage  from  the  crown  of  the  bulb,  or  the 
eyes.  There  Is  an  exception  to  this  in  certain  lilies, 
which  throw  out  roots  above  the  bulb  also  (Fig.  2891. 
The  bulb  is  a  storehouse  for  the  plant,  wherein  is  formed, 
after  flowering,  new  stems,  leaves  and  flowers.  In  fact, 
the  bulb  contains  a  new  plant,  which  is  protected  and  sus- 
tained within  the  bulb  by  the  reserve  food  and  energy 
collected  therein  during  one  season  for  the  plant's  suc- 
cessor. After  the  flowering  period,  the  plant  above  the 
bulb  and  the  roots  beneath  it  ripen  off  and  die  away. 
The  bulb  is  then  in  a  dormant  condition.  It  is  during 
this  state  of  rest,  lasting  approximately  from  three  to 
six  months,  that  bulbs  are  taken  out  of  the  ground  and 
transported  easily  and  safely  from  continent  to  conti- 
nent, if  required;  after  which*  the  incipient  roots,  stems, 
foliage  and  flowers  develop  with  as  much  luxuriance 
and  perfection  — conditions  being  congenial  — as  if  the 
bulb  had  remained  in  its  original  environment. 

Bullous  flowering  plants  (bulbs)  are  very  popular 
with  flower-loving  people.  There  is  a  particular  charm 
and  interest  in  growing  them.  As  a  rule,  they  produce 
flowers  of  remarkable  beauty,  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
class  of  plants,  and  many  of  them  are  dellclously  fra- 
grant. They  comprise  an  endless  variety  in  habit,  form, 
size  and  color,  are  adaptable  for  many  purposes,  and 
many  of  them  flower  equally  well  under  either  garden 
or  house  culture.  Soon  after  their  beauty  fades  they 
hide  away,  or  may  l*>  removed  ;  and  in  the  interval, 
their  places  may  be  occupied  by  other  seasonable  flow- 
ering plants.  Not  the  least  among  the  merits  of  bulbs 
Is  their  ease  of  culture,  and  the  great  certainty  and 
perfection  with  which  their  flowers  are  produced,  under 
suitable  conditions. 

Among  bulbous  plants  are  many  that  are  sufficiently 
hardy  to  withstaud  the  severity  of  our  northern  winters. 
The  kinds  that  are  suitable  are  nearly  all  dormant  in 
the  fall,  which  is  the  proper  time  for  planting  them,  and 
they  will  flower  the  coming  season.  In  March  or  earlier, 
spring  is  ushered  in  with  the  blooming  of  snowdrops, 
chionodoxas,  anemones,  scillas,  crocus,  winter  aconites, 
bulbocodiums,  etc.,  followed  in  April  with  brilliant  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  narcissus  and  hosts  of  others.  In  April 
appear  the  unapproachable  late  tulips,  poet's  daffodils, 
dicentras,  etc.,  followed  in  succession  until  frost,  notably 
with  peonies,  irises,  hemerocallis,  lilies,  montbretias, 
tritomas,  etc.  All  these  are  useful  for  gardens,  lawns, 
and  parks. 

Gardeners  usually  think  of  bulbs  as  divide.!  into  two 
classes, -hardv  and  tender,  or  those  which  stand  frees- 
ing  and  those  which  do  not.  There  is  a  class  from  South 
Africa  known  as  Cape  bulbs,  which  usually  bloom  in 
the  fall.  There  are  now  so  many  Improved  hybrids  and 
breeds  that  are  crowding  out  the  types,  that  the  term 
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"Cap*-  bulb"  ban  lost  iu  significance  in  thin  country.  In 
thp  present  article,  bulbs  are  treated  under  the  follow- 
ing general  heads  :  hanly  spring  bulbs  for  design  bed- 
dinif ;  hardy  bulbs  In  the  herbaceous  garden,  mixed 
flower  border  or  lawn  ;  summer-  and  autumn-flowering 
tender  bulb*  for  spring  planting  ;  bulbs  for  " 


J87,  Example  o(  a  rhutome  -  Smilactaa  ncemuu. 


In  the  house  and  greenhouse  ;  keeping  dormant  bulbs, 
tubers,  etc.;  hints  on  buying  and  selecting  bulbs; 
catalogue  of  bulbs. 

HaBKV    SPRIN'i  n.'iWF.KIN"   Brt.HS  FOB  DESIGN  B«P- 

DINO.  — The  only  bulbs  adapted  for  geometrical  beds  aro 
Dutch  hyacinths  unit  tulips.  It  is  not  best  to  use  both 
In  the  same  lied  for  rvnlly  Hot  cffiflH.  While  there  are 
hundreds  of  varieties  in  both  hyacinth*  and  tulips  with 
colors,  gradations  and  variegations  innumerable,  yet  for 
this  style  of  bedding  only  solid,  bright,  contrasting 
color*  should  l><-  used.  This  limits  the  selection  in  hya- 
cinths to  dark  crimson,  rose-red,  pink,  purple,  blue, 
lavender,  white  and  yellow  ithe  latter  is  seldom  satis- 
factory!, and  in  tulips  to  dark  blood-red,  scarlet,  msc, 
hlo-h-pink,  yellow,  white,  mid  a  bluish  claret,  which 
last  is  seldom  used.  In  ordering  the  bulb*  for  this  stylo 
of  bedding,  it  1*  important  to  select  kinds  that  bloom 
at  the  same  time  and  are  of  uniform  height.  The  bulb 
catalogues  give  this  information ;  or,  deal  with  a  reliable 
firm  and  leave  the  selection  to  them.  In  planting  bulb* 
In  "design  beds,"  it  pavs  for  the  extra  trouble  to  first 
remove  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  ti  incites,  spade  up  the 
lower  soil,  using  well-rotted  manure  and  plenty  of  bono 
dust  worked  in.  Then  level  off,  smooth,  ami  cover  with 
an  inch  of  sand.  This  prevents  the  manure  from  touch- 
ing the  bulbs,  allows  the  water  to  drain  away  from  im- 
mediate contact  with  them,  thus  removing  causes  which 
may  lead  to  their  decay.  Bulb*  set  in  t!ii«  Thinner  on 
the  sand  may  be  placed  In  their  exact  position,  after 
which  the  top  soil  Is  carefully  replaced.  It  is  a  diftVult 
matter  to  set  bulbs  just  -J  inches  deep  mid  \  to  0  inches 
Bpart  with  an  ordinary  trowel.  The  planter  is  almost 
sure  occasionally  to  chop  off  a  piece  of  a  neighboring 
bulb  or  displace  it.  Hull.-  planted  In  the  manner  ad- 
vised, being  all  of  an  even  di  pth.will  flower  uniformly; 
often,  when  planted  with  a  trowel,  Home  bulb*  will  be 
an  inch  too  higl.  tad  ■••me  an  inch  too  low,  which  in 
early  spring  mak'  ~  Roniidera  1«  difference  in  tho  time 
of  blooming.  lt<  -  idea,  when  bulb*  are  planted  with  a 
trowel  or  dibble,  there  Is  danger  of  "hanging"  a  bulb 

occasionally,  where  It  may  perish  on  a  unt  of  not 

touching  t>ottom. 

Harpv  BfLBB  IN  THE  HlKItA'  k. >i  s  Hakmkv.  .Mixed 

Fu>wf.k  Borokr,  on  Lawn.  -The  mixed  border  lo  ■ 
favorite  place  for  most  hardy  bulb*.  They  should  be 
planted  in  littleodouies  here  ami  there  among  the  hardy 
plants  and  shrubs  ;  and  it  is  here  that  bulbs  seem  to 
thrive  and  give  the  most  pleasure.  A*  spring  ap- 
proaches, the  sombre  winter  browns  and  dull  green*  of 
the  deciduous  and  evergreen  plants  art-  suddenly  trans- 
formed into  an  unrivaled  setting,  studded  with  bril- 
liantly colored  and  fragrant  flowers,  the  contrasts  being 
exceedingly  effective  and  cheery;  and  besides,  from  the 
bonier  one  doe*  not  hesitate  to  cut  a  few  flowers  for  the 
house  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  effect,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  formal  bedding.  Furthermore,  bulbs  seem  to  do 
better  and  last  longer  111  a  border  because  the  flowers 


are  cut  freely  in  bud  or  when  just  approaching  their 
prime,  which  is  the  best  possible  time  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bulb,  for  the  efforts  of  anv  bulb  to  form  seeds  weak- 
ens the  bulb.  A  hyacinth  bulb  that  matures  seed  is 
virtually  destroyed.  Then,  again,  in  an  herbaceous  ber- 
th e  bulbs  are  not  disturbed.  The  foliage  remains 
uninjured  until  ripe,  thus  fulfilling  its  duty  of  re- 
charging the  bulb  with  new  energy  for  the  next 
season's  display. 

Bold  clumps  of  the  taller  bulbous  plants  are 
very  effective  on  the  lawn,  where  bods  of  one  kind 
should  he  isolated,  and  be  given  a  position  not  too 
prominent  nor  too  near  The  object  desired  is  a 
mass  of  one  color,  which  at  a  little  distance  is 
more  striking  on  account  of  the  contrast  with  the 
surrounding  green  grass  and  trees.  Among  the 
best  hardy  bulbous  plants  for  this  purpose  are  : 
hcmerocallla.  such  lilies  as  candidum,  tigrinuzn, 
speciosum  and  auratum;  also  dicentra.  crown  im- 
perials, montbretias,  tritomas,  peonlei 
and  Uermanica  irises,  etc. 

Bulbs  planted  right  in  the  sod  on  the  lawn  i 
a  very  pleasing  picture  when  in  bloom  in  the  early 
spring.  Make  patches  here  and  there  of  golden, 
white  and  purple  crocus,  the  little  chionodoxaa. 
snowdrops.  Srilla  amaua,  winter  aconite,  snow- 
flakes,  bulbocodium  and  tritcleia.  These  grow.  Increase, 
bloom  and  ripen  the  foliage  before  It  Is  necessary  to 
use  the  lawn  mower,  so  that  the  surface  of  the  lawn  in 
summer  is  not  marred.  The  bulbs  may  be  dibbled  In 
when  the  ground  is  moist  and  soft  during  the  fall  rains, 
but  It  is  better  to  cut  and  turn  back  the  sod  here  and 
thoro,  plant  the  bulbs  under  it,  then  press  the  sod  back 
again. 

Kor  parks,  groves  and  wild  outlying  grounds  beyond 
the  closely  clipped  lawn,  a  very  happy  style  of  "natural- 
izing" bulltou*  and  other  plants  is  coming  much  into 
vogue.  Such  bulb*  should  be  used  as  can  be  planted  ill 
quantity,  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  or  more  of  a  kind  ill 
a  patch,  and  only  those  should  be  used  which  are  hardy, 
and  will  flower  and  thrive  and  Increase  under  neglect. 
Fortunately,  there  are  many  bulbous  plants  that  suc- 
ceed even  better  in  such  rough  places  than  in  the  prim 
garden.  Among  them  are  hanly  anemones,  camassia. 
corivallaria,  dicentra*,  erythroniums.  funkias,  certain 
iris,  lillums,  poet's  narcissus.  Von  Sion  narcissus,  tril- 
lium*,  and  nutuenms  others. 

In  regard  to  the  preparation  of  bed*  for  hanly  bulbs, 
planting  and  treatment,  we  can  only  generalize.  De- 
tailed direction*  suited  to  the  different  specie*,  and  also 
varieties  where  treatment  varies,  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  headings  In  this  Cyclopedia.  As  a  rule. 

it  Is  well-rotted,  not  f 


Various  ivues  of  bulbt  and  tubers. 

1.  Tuberose.  2.  Colocnsta  Antiqnnrum  iCalndium  rtmlfntmm). 
:t.  Kasier  Lily,  t,  Jonquil.  S.  Gladiolus.  6.  Lilium 
p»rdaUuuin.  7.  Hyacinth.  8.  Llly-of-the- Valley. 

and  heating!  should  be  liberally  applied  and  dug  into 
the  ground  deeply.  It  must  be  where  the  long,  feeding 
nKits  can  get  at  it,  and  yet  not  touch  the  bulbs,  nor  be 
too  near  their  base.  This  is  easily  accomplished  by  re- 
moving a  few  inches  of  the  top  soil  first,  as  described 
under  "  Design  Bedding,"  above.  If  it  is  impracticable  to 
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do  this,  then  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  manure  at  all,  for 
the  bulbs  are  liuble  to  come  in  contact  with  it  anil 
become  diseased.  Bone  meal  alone  in  then  the  safest 
fertilizer  to  use,  and  it  should  be  applied  lavishly.  Most 
bulbs  like  rich  food  if  properly  applied.  Although  the 
embrvo  flowers  were  formed  within  the  bulb  the  season 


before,  yet  their  sice,  luxuriance  and  brilliancy  this 
neason  depend  largely  upon  the  nutrition  the  roots 
receive.  Liberal  applications  of  manure  water,  when 
the  bulbs  are  in  bud,  often  produce  excellent  results. 

The  proper  depth  to  plant  bulbs  varies  according  to 
the  kinds.  It  is  u  common  fault  to  plant  them  too  near 
the  surface.  Some  kinds,  notably  the  Californian  Hum- 
boldtii  and  Washingtonianum  lilies,  do  best  when  10  to 
12  inches  deep  |  hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissus,  and  simi- 
lar large  bulbs  from  4  to  0  inches  deep  ;  smaller  bulbs 
nomewhat  shallower.  Hardy  bulbs  root  during  the  fall 
and  early  winter,  and  if  planted  too  near  the  surface  the 
freezing,  thawing  and  heaving  of  the  upper  crust  of 
noil  in  mild  winters  often  causes  the  bulbs  to  break 
from  their  roots,  and,  in  consequence,  only  inferior 
flowers  are  produced.  When  good,  cold  weather  has  set 
in  and  a  light  crust  has  been  frozen  on  the  soil,  then 
cover  the  bed  with  leaves,  straw,  marsh  hay  or  reeds  to 
n  depth  of  from  4  to  C  inches.  This  protects  not  only 
from  severe  freezing,  but  from  equally  injurious  unsea- 
sonable thaws.  Do  not  put  the  covering  on  too  early, 
for  it  might  warm  the  soil  so  that  the  bulbs  would  com- 
mence to  grow  and  afterward  be  injured  from  freezing. 
Gradually  remove  the  covering  in  the  spring. 

The  general  run  of  bulbous  plants  thrive  in  a  loamy 
soil,  inclining  to  sand.  This  soil  attracts  moisture, 
allows  free  drainage,  and  admits  air.  If  the  soil  is  cold 
and  stiff,  a  liberal  admixture  of  leaf -mold  and  sand,  with 
the  addition  of  manure  applied  as  above  described,  will 
be  beneficial.  The  texture  of  the  soil  should  be  such 
that  staimant  water  will  not  remain  around  the  bulbs, 
as  it  tends  to  rot  them,  particularly  when  dormant.  An 
excess  of  humus  is,  therefore,  to  be  guarded  against 
for  most  bulbs.  While  the  majority  of  bulbous  plant* 
thrive  under  the  soil  conditions  advised  aliovp.  yet  there 
are  many  notable  exceptions.  Happy  should  be  the  man 
on  whose  grounds  can  be  found  a  variety  of  soils  and 
exposures,  shade  and  sun.  A  small  wooded  valley  or 
ravine,  with  a  bmok  flowing  through  it  into  an  open, 
moist  meadow,  affords  conditions  suitable  for  growing 
to  perfection  the  greatest  variety  of  bulbous  and  other 


plants,  many  of  which  cannot  be  enjoyed  in  the  average  ' 

monotonous  garden. 

The  sooner  bulbs  can  be  put  in  the  ground  after  they 
are  ripe  the  better  for  the  bulbs  ;  for,  no  matter  how 
long  tbey  will  keep,  they  do  not  Improve  when  out 
of  the  ground,  but  tend  to  dry  out  and  lose  vitality. 
There  are,  however,  many  reasons  why  bulbs  cannot  be 
planted  as  soon  as  ripe  ;  and  when  they  are  to  be  kept 
for  certain  purposes,  they  should  be  stored  as  advised 
below.  Hardy  spring-flowering  bulbs  should  be  planted 
in  the  open  ground  in  the  fall,  not  earlier  than  six  weeks 
before  regular  frosty  and  freezing  nights  are  expected. 
Plant  as  much  later  as  necessary,  providing  the  bulbs 
are  keeping  sound,  but  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  them 
earlier.  Cool  weather  is  necessary  to  deter  top  growth, 
which  is  very  liable  to  start  after  four  to  six  weeks  of 
root  development ;  and  young,  succulent  top  growth  is 
apt  to  be  injured  by  the  succeeding  freezing.  In  Maine, 
Ontario,  Wisconsin,  and  other  northern  parts  (about  45 
degrees  north  latitude  I.  such  hardy  bulbs  as  hyacinths, 
tulips,  narcissus,  etc.,  may  be  planted  in  September.  In 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  etc.  (about  40  degrees), 
plant  about  the  middle  of  October.  In  the  latitude  of  Rich- 
mond, Louisville,  St.  Louis,  etc.,  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber is  early  enough.  In  the  latitude  of  Raleigh,  Nash- 
ville, and  south,  do  not  plant  until  middle  of  December; 
and  for  the  latter  section  let  the  selection  of  bulbs  run 
to  late-flowering  varieties,  such  as  Bizarre,  Darwin  and 
late  double  tulips,  late  hyacinths,  late  narcissus,  etc., 
for  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  caught  by  the  occasional 
freezing  weather  in  January  and  February.  In  this 
southern  latitude,  however,  very  early -flowering  bulbs, 
such  as  Roman  hyacinths.  Due  van  Thoi  tulips,  Paper 
White  narcissus,  etc.,  if  planted  in  September,  aro 
usually  through  blooming  before  freezing  weather  be- 
gins. "South  of  the  freezing  belt,  hardy  spring-flowering 
bulbs  are  not  very  successful,  as  a  rule,  there  being  no 
sufficiently  cool  weather  to  deter  top  growth  and  force 
root  action  first,  without  which  the  flowers  and  foliage 
will  not  develop  beyond  such  sustenance  as  the  bulb 
can  supplv:  and  this  sustenance  is  usually  exhausted  by 
the  time  the  flower-spikes  are  half  grown.  But  there  aro 
many  half  hardy  and  tender  bulbs  that  are  more  easily 
grown  and  flowered  in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 

The  treatment  of  bulbs  after  flowering  is  important 
when  the  bulbs  are  to  be  used  again,  for  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  flowers  and  resources  for  the  next 
season  are  garnered  within  the  bulb  after  blooming, 
through  the  agency  of  the  roots  and  foliage.  Imper- 
fectly developed  and  matured  foliage  this  year  means 
poor  flowers  or  none  at  all  next  year;  so  ft  is  best  to 
leave  the  bulbs  alone  until  the  leaves  have  died  down. 
When  summer  bedding  plants  are  to  be  substituted,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  remove  bulbs  before  ripe.  In 
such  cases,  the  bulbs  should  be  carefully  taken  up  with 
a  spade.  Disturb  the  risitx  as  little  as  possible,  and  do 
not  cut  or  crush  the  leaves.  Heel-in  thp  plants  in  a 
shallow  trench  in  some  half-shady  out-of-the-way  place 
until  ripe. 

Summer-  and  A  CTnrs  •  p  lo  we  kino  Garden  Brt.ns 
KM  Spring  Pi-antino.  —  This  class  (Tender)  includes 
some  of  our  showiest  garden  flowers,  which  are  almost 
indispensable.  They  are  of  the  easiest  possible  culture. 
Planted  in  the  spring,  after  danger  from  frost  is  over, 
in  a  sunny  position  in  good,  rich,  loamy  soil,  they  will 
flower  with  great  rertainty  the  same  season.  After  flow- 
ering and  ripening  of  the  foliage,  they  should  be  taken 
up  and  stored  for  the  winter  as  advised  below,  under 
"Keeping  Dormant  Bulb*,"  until  wanted  the  next  spring. 
Among  the  more  important  species  of  this  class  of  bulbs 
are  tin- undermentioned  ( those  marked  F  must  be  kept 
in  a  semi  dormant  condition  in  a  coldfrnme  or  green- 
house): Agapanthus  (F).  alstro-meria  (F),  amorpho- 
phallus.anotnatheca  I  Pj.antholyza  ( F), tuberous  begonia, 
bessera,  colocasia  (cnladiuml,  cooperia.  crinnm.  cypella, 
gladiolus,  gnltonlnj  Hyacinthu*  candicans),  boussingaut- 
tin  i  madeira  vine),  monthretia,  nemastylis,  border  ox- 
alis,  ornithogalum  (F),  pancratium,  richardia  (calls), 
sebizostylis  (F),  sprekelia,  tigridia,  tuberose,  watsonia. 
sephvra  tithes. 

Bt-LM    KO«   Fr.OWT.RrNO    IN   TltK   HOI  SR   AND  OkEEN- 

Hoi  se.- There  is  no  class  of  plants  that  gives  more 
satisfaction  for  this  purpose,  with  so  little  skill,  than 
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tbe  various  bulbs.  Perhaps  tbe  most  important  class  of 
all  bulb*  for  winter-flowering  and  forcing  are  certain 
hardy  and  half-bardy  kinds.  They  are  the  most  easily 
managed  of  all,  and  need  occupy  no  space  in  (he  window 
or  greenhouse,  excepting  when  in  bud  and  bloom.  Un- 
der suitable  treatment,  they  flower  with  great  certainty, 
and  their  flowering  period  may  be  hastened  <  forced  i  or 
retarded  at  pleasure,  so  a*  to"bring  them  in"  for  certain 
occasions,  or  to  give  a  continuous  succession  of  bloom. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  kinds  of  bulbs  t>>  .-elect  from 
for  this  purpose  (see  list  of  species  at  end  of  this  arti- 
cle), yet  the  great  demand,  at  this  writing,  hits  centered 
on  the  following  leaders,  especially  for  forcing  pur- 
poses :  Allium  XtapolifttHitm.A  .Mrrmrtti grtmdiflorum, 
Anemont  tnlgrnt,  convallaria  |  Lily-of  the-Valley  I,  f'rrr- 
tit  rrfrarfu  altxi,  gladiolus  "The  Bride,"  early  single- 
flowering  Dutch  Hyacinths  and  "  Romans,"  Campernelle 
Jonquil,  Li!  ikmi  cnndulum ,  L,  Hurrmii  and  L.  longi- 
florum.  Several  narcissuses  are  in  demand,  notably 
among  the  large  trumpet  varieties  :  Emperor.  Em- 
press, Golden  Spur,  Horsfleldi,  Maximus  and  Trumpet 
major  ;  among  the  medium  and  small  trumpets  :  Sir 
Wntkins,  Barrii  conspicuus  and  Poeticua  ornatus;  of  the 
doubles  are  Vou  Sion  and  Orange  Phu-utx  ;  of  the  Poly- 
anthus narcissus  :  Paper  White  grand  i  flora  (Totus 
albu*),and  Double  Roman  (Constantinople!.  Of  other 
spi-eiea  of  bulbs,  Ornithogalum  Ambiriim,  Sftitxra  a$til- 
boidet  llnribunila  (Aruncus),  and  single  and  double 
tulips  of  the  early  varieties  are  in  demand.  The  prin- 
ciples of  culture  for  hardy  bulbs  for  winter  flowering 
are  the  same,  whether  only  a  few  sre  grown  In  pot*  for 
the  window  garden,  or  whether  they  are  to  be  forced  by 
the  thousand  by  the  florist.  The  first  essential  is  to 
aecure  the  strongest  bulbs.  Remember  that  the  flowers 
were  formed  within  the  bulb*  the  previous  season.  If 
you  buy  bulbs  of  narcissus  containing  only  one  flower, 
or  hyacinths  with  only  ten  bells  on  a  spike,  the  best 
culture  possible  cannot  make  them  produce  more  ;  but 
good  culture  will  develop  such  flowers  larger  and  better. 
The  next  most  important  essential  — we  might  say  the 
secret  of  success  in  flowering  bulbs  in  the  house  or 
greenhouse- Is  perfect  root  development  Iwfore  the  tops 
begin  to  grow.  To  aid  tbe  uninitiated  in  this  important 
matter,  we  will  illustrate:  When  hardy  bulbs  are  planted 
In  the  open  ground  in  the  northern  states  in  the  fall,  the 
weather  above  them  Is  cool  or  cold,  the  ground  beneath 
them  is  warmer,  and  the  conditions  are  i-ongeuial  for 
root  action  but  deterrent  to  top  growth.  This  results  In 
the  perfect  development  of  such  flowers  as  the  bulbs 
contain.  On  the  other  hand,  when  hyacinths,  tulips, 
narcissus,  and  most  other  hardy  spring  flowering  bulbs 
are  planted  in  fall  in  our  extreme  southern  states,  they 
usually  prove  disappointing,  because  the  weather  is 
warm,  causing  the  flowers  and  foliage  to  liegin  to  grow 
before  the  roots;  and  as  soon  as  such  sustenance  as  the 
bulb  could  supply  has  been  exhausted,  the  plant  stops 
growing  and  dwindles.  When  we  grow  bulbs  under  art!- 
flrial  conditions,  we  must  make  them  produce  roots  first. 
Failure  to  do  this  is  responsible  for  nine-tenths  of  the 


disappointments. 

Whe 


en  hardv  bulbs  are  to  be  grown  in  pots  for  winter 
blooming  in  the  h  >use  or  conservatory,  the  bulbs  should 
be  potted  as  soon  as  they  are  procurable,  between  Au- 
gust and  November.  Some  writers  recommend  that 
bulbs  be  planted  in  sm-cessional  lots  to  give  later  and 
continuous  flowers,  but  we  think  such  advice  is  at  fault, 
ns  the  bulbs  tend  to  dry  out  and  lose  vitality  when  kept 
dry  too  long.  It  Is  no  trouble  to  retard  the  flowering  of 
hnrdy  bulbs  in  winter,  as  hereafter  described,  without 
!;••<  oing  them  out  of  the  ground. 

Tiie  soil  should  be  rich  loam.  Fresh  manure  cannot 
be  used.  Of  thoroughly  rotted  manure,  some  may  be 
pulverised  and  worked  into  the  soil,  but  it  is  snfer  to 
use  pure  bone  meat,  one  part  to  fifty  of  soil.  If  the  soil 
is  stiff  and 'heavy ,  mix  it  with  «Hiid  and  leaf-mold  or 
peat.  The  size  of  pots  depends  upon  the  kiods  of  bulbs. 
A  5-inch  pot  is  best  for  a  flrst-st/.ed  hyacinth,  or  lurge- 
bulblng  narcissus,  particularlv  the  Polyanthus  type. 
Tulips,  small  narcissus,  ami  bulbs  of  a'  similar  site, 
while  they  can  go  individually  Into  a  1-inch  pot,  are  bet- 
ter when  put  three  or  more  of  one  variety  together  in  » 
linger  pot,  bs  the  soil  retains  a  more  even  temper:.!  lire 
and  moisture  ;  and  for  this  reason  some  prefer  earthen 


bulb-pans,  which  come  in  various  sizes,  from  8  to  18 
inches  in  diameter.  In  potting,  place  a  little  broken 
ppttery  or  lump*  of  charcoal  in  the  bottom  for  drainage, 
then  fill  the  pot  with  soil  and  shake  it  down,  but  do  not 
pack  it.  Neither  must  the  bulb  be  pressed  or  screwed 
into  the  soil,  else  the  soil  will  be  packed  under  it  so 
that  when  the  roots  start  they  often  raise  the  bulb  out 
of  the  pot.  Plant  the  bulb  just  deep  enough  that  its  top 

will  not  show.  Large  and 
soft  bulbs,  which  are  lia- 
ble to  rot,  may  be  set  in 
•  cushion  of  sand,  stud 
the  bulb  not  covered  with 
soil  until  it  has  taken 
root  and  become  estab- 
lished (Fig.  290 1. 

When  planting  mixed 
bulbs  in  the  same  pot, 
pan  or  box,  care  should 
be  used  in  selecting  dif- 
ferent varieties  that  will 


at  the  i 
An  early -flowering 
t  to  prevent  decay,  van  Thol  anil  a  double 
Tournesol  tulip  would 
flower  a  mouth  apart  under  the  same  treatment.  Some 
varieties  of  hyacinths,  of  narcissus,  and  of  most  species 
of  bulbs  vary  greatly  in  time  of  blooming,  which,  of 
course,  would  spoil  the  effect. 

When  florists  force  bulbs  in  quantity  for  cut-flowers, 
they  seldom  use  pots,  but  shallow  boxes,  or  flats,  of  a 
site  to  economise  bench  room.  Usually  these  boxes  are 
cut  down  from  soap  U»xe*  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches. 
The  bulbs  are  planted  closely  in  these,  from  an  inch  to 
2  inches  apart,  according  to  the  kind.  Tbe  tops  of  tbe 
bulb*  (excepting  lilies  |  arc  kept  about  even  with  the 
top  of  the  soil.  Do  not  water  them  unless  the  soil  is 
very  dry,  for  bulbs  in  a  dormant  condition  resent  an 
excess  of  moisture.  After  the  bulbs  are  potted,  or  boxed, 
as  described,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  coldframe  or 
cold  pit  to  root.  This  is  the  most  Important  detail  In 
flowering  bulbs  under  artificial  conditions.  Cover  the 
pots,  boxes  or  pans  with  4  inches  of  sand,  ashes,  rotted 
leave*,  tanbark  or  similar  substance,  and  do  not  put  the 
sashes  on  until  freesing  weather,  and  even  then  remove 
tbe  sash  on  pleasant  days.  When  no  eold frames  or  pits 
are  available,  the  pots  may  be  covered  as  advised  in  a 
cool  cellar.  It  is  preferable,  however,  to  sink  them  in 
the  open  ground.  The  writer  never  had  finer  flower*  on 
hardy  bulbs  than  when  treated  as  follows:  A  trench  a 
foot  deep  is  dug  in  the  garden  where  water  will  not  set- 
tle on  it,  iitul  it  is  protected  from  the  north  and  west 
cold.  Three  inches  of  coal  ashes  is  first  placed  In  the 
trench,  to  allow  drainage  and  keep  the  worms  out.  The 
pots  are  then  placed  on  the  ashes,  the  earth  is  filled  in 
about  the  pots,  filling  the  trench  rounding  over.  No 
further  attention  is  required,  as  everything  is  congenial 
to  perfect  root  development,  while  the  weather  is  cool 
enough  to  check  top  growth.  When  the  weather  get* 
cold  enough  to  freexe  a  crust  on  the  soil,  an  additions! 
covering  of  about  4  inches  of  rough  stable  manure, 
leaves  or  straw,  is  put  over.  Some  early  bulbs,  such  as 
Roman  hyacinths,  Paper  White  narcissus.  Due  van 
Thol  tulips,  etc.,  will  root  sufficiently  In  five  or  six 
weeks  to  be  taken  up  for  first  flowers,  which  should  be 
out  by  Christmas  or  earlier,  but  it  is  safer  to  allow  all 
bulbs  not  less  than  eight  weeks  for  rooting.  Every  two 
weeks  after  the  first  removal  of  pots,  or  as  needed,  fur- 
ther relays  of  rooted  bulbs  may  be  taken  out  for  a  con- 
tinuous display  of  bloom.  When  the  pots  of  hardy  bulbs 
have  been  taken  up,  place  them  in  a  cool  greenhouse  or 
cool,  light  store  room,  with  temperature  not  over  50°. 
This  temperature  will  allow  the  flower  stems  and  foliage 
to  grow,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  opening  of 
the  flowers  until  the  items  have  attained  their  proper 
height,  after  which  the  pots  may  be  taken  to  a  sunny, 
warm  window,  or  wherever  they  are  wanted  to  flower. 
Bulbs  treated  in  this  manner  will  produce  perfect  spikes 
of  flowers.  A  good  rule  to  keep  in  mind  in  flowering 
hnrdy  bulbs  is:  Temperature,  40°  for  roots. 50°  for  foli- 
age and  stems.  00u  for  best  flowers,  70°  for  quick  de- 
velopment, 80°  to  rush  bloom  with  loss  of 
and  risk  of  "going  bliud"  l producing  no  flowers; 
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The  exceptions  to  tbe  above  advice  are  lillums  and 
lily-of-the-valley.  Lilium  J/arritii  and  Lilium  tonyi- 
florum  bulbs  particularly.  In  addition  to  throwing  out 
root*  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs,  usually  form  roots 
from  the  new  stem  just  above  the  bulb,  and  the  plantn 
and  flowers  derive  much  strength  from  these  top  roots. 
So  In  potting  lily  bulbs,  it  is  best  to  put  them  down  so 
cfeep  that  Uiere  will  be  sufficient  soil  above  tbe  bulbs  to 
entice  and  sustain  the  stem  roots.  In  other  respects 
treat  the  bulbs  after  potting  as  just  advised.  Winter- 
flowering  lily-of-the-valley  forms  no  new  roots.  The 
thick,  fleshy,  fibrous  old  roots  should  be  trimmed  at  tbe 
bottom,  leaving  them  from  2  to  3  inches  long.  This  al- 
lows them  to  absorb  the  abundant  moisture  with  which 
they  should  be  supplied  while  the  flowers  and  foliage 
are  developing.  They  flower  just  as  well  In  sand  or 
moss,  or  anything  that  retains  an  even  moisture  and 
temperature,  as  they  do  in  soil,  but  lily-of-the-valley 
for  flowering  in  the  bouse  or  greenhouse  requires  frees.- 
ing  before  it  can  be  successfully  brought  into  flower. 
Without  freezing,  many  pips  will  "come  blind,"  or  pro- 
dace  malformed  spikes.  So  it  is  just  as  well  for  ama- 
teurs to  plant  their  pips  an  inch  or  two  apart  in  pots  or 
bulb-pans,  and  plunge  them  in  the  garden,  as  recom- 
mended for  other  hardy  bulbs.  Florists  generally  freeze 
their  pips  in  refrigerators,  or  have  them  placed,  just  as 
they  arrive  from  Germany,  2,504  pips  in  a  case,  in  cold 
storage,  in  a  temperature  of  from  28  to  30°. 

After  being  forced  or  flowered  in  the  greenhouse  or 
window,  hardy  bulbs  are  of  little  value,  for  most  bulbs 
suitable  for  tlie  purpose  have  attained  their  maximum 
size,  and,  in  consequence,  are  ready  to  break  up.  Flor- 
ists usually  throw  these  bulbs  away.  Still,  if  space  can 
be  spared  for  the  bulbs  to  complete  their  growth  after 
flowering  and  ripening,  many  of  them  can  bo  utilised 
for  planting  in  the  mixed  border  or  garden,  there  to 
remain,  where  some  of  them  will  eventually  recuperate 
and  flower. 

Half-hardy  bulbs  for  winter-flowering  and  forcing 
should  be  treated  the  same  as  hardy  bulbs,  excepting 
that  after  potting  they  should  be  placed  for  rooting 
where  thev  will  not  freeze.  Vet  they  can  go  pretty  close 
to  it  and  'be  all  the  better  for  it.  In  northern  states,  a 
coldframe  or  pit  or  cold  greenhouse  to  root  them  in  is, 
therefore,  almost  indispensable.  For  tender  winter-  and 
summer  flowering  greenhouse  bulbs,  the  culture  varies 
with  almost  every  species,  and  as  no  general  Instruc- 
tions would  suit  all  kinds,  the  reader  may  refer  to  their 
individual  cultures  given  under  their  respective  head- 
ings In  this  Cyclopedia.  (See  list  of  species  at  the  end 
of  this  article. ) 

The  flowering  of  bulbs  in  glasses,  bowls,  unique  pots, 
etc.,  is  always  interesting.  Among  the  most  successful 
and  Interesting  are  hyacinth  bulbs  in  glasses  of  water. 
Use  early-flowering  single  varieties  only.  The  seedsmen 
and  dealers  in  bulbs  supply  special  hyacinth  glasses 
for  the  purpose.  They  come  in  various  shapes,  colors 
and  decorations,  and  vary  in  price  from  20  ctn.  to  91.50 
each.  These  are  simply  filled  with  fresh,  pure  water. 
A  lump  of  charcoal  thrown  in  absorbs  impurities,  but  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary.  The  bulb  rests  in  a  cup- 
shaped  receptacle  on  top  of  the  glass.  In  filling,  the 
water  should  not  quite  touch  the  bottom  of  tbe  bulb. 
Put  in  a  cool,  dark,  airy  place  until  the  roots  have 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  which  should  be  in 
about  six  weeks.  I>o  not  place  them  in  a  close,  warm 
closet.  They  must  have  fresh  air.  As  the  water  evapo- 
rates, fill  the  glasses,  and  change  the  water  entirely  when 
needed  to  ket-p  it  sweet  and  clear.  After  rooting,  place 
the  glasses  in  a  light  storeroom  where  tbe  temperature 
averages  about  50°,  until  the  stems  and  foliage  have 
developed  ;  then  remove  to  a  warm,  sunny  window  for 
flowers  to  open.  There  are  other  kinds  that  do  equally 
well  when  rooted  in  water,  providing  the  largest  healthy 
bulbs  are  chosen.  Among  them  are  sprekelia  (Jacobean 
lily),  Trumpet  narcissus  Horsfleldl  and  Golden  Spur, 
polyanthus  narcissus  Grand  Monarque  and  Gloriosa, 
large  bulbs  of  Roman  hyacinths,  early  single  tulips, 
and  Mammoth  Yellow  crocus,  etc.  We  have  flowered 
hyacinths  on  a  piece  of  virgin  cork  floating  in  an  aqua- 
rium, a  hole  being  cut  through  the  cork  for  the  roots  to 
reach  the  water.  Tbe  so-called  "Chinese  Sacred  Lily," 
a  variety  of  Polyanthus  narcissus,  grows  and  flowers 
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luxuriantly  in  bowls  of  water,  provided  they  are  not 
placed  in  a  dry,  furnace -heated  room,  which  will  cause 
the  buds  to  blast  before  opening.  Sufficient  pebbles  or 
shells  should  surround  the  bulbs  to  prevent  them  from 
toppling  over. 

Crocus,  Roman  hyacinths  and  lily-of-the-valley  pips 
are  very  pretty  when  nicely  flowered  in  columnar,  hedge- 
hog- or  beehive-shaped  hollow  pots  with  holes  for  the 
reception  of  the  bulbs.  A  bulb  is  placed  in  front  of  each 
hole  from  the  inside,  with  the  crown  of  the  bulb  looking 
outward.  The  pot  is  then  filled  with  soil  through  the 
large  opening  in  the  bottom,  moss  being  pressed  in  last 
to  hold  the  contents  in  place,  after  which  the  pots  are 
put  outside  for  the  bulbs  to  root,  as  explained  for  other 
hardy  bulbs  for  the  house. 

Ksepino  Dormant  Bi'lbb,  Tubers,  Etc. —Bulbs  and 
tubers  of  the  various  species,  as  well  as  their  varieties, 
vary  greatly  in  size.  Some,  like  oxalls,  snowdrops, 
chlonodoxas,  etc.,  often  do  not  exceed  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  while  other  bulbs,  such  as  those  of  Calatlium 
ttculentum,  certain  arums,  crinums,  etc.,  attain  great 
site,  frequently  weighing  several  pounds  each.  Such 
solid  bulbs  as  those  of  tulips,  hyacinths,  narcissus, 
etc.,  will  remain  out  of  the  ground  solid  and  plump,  in 
a  suitable  place,  for  three  or  four  months.  Tne  larger 
the  bulb  the  longer  ft  will  keep,  as  a  rule.  Large  cri- 
num  bulbs  have  been  kept  for  fifteen  months.  Still,  It 
is  always  better  to  plant  the  bulbs  as  soon  as  possible, 
for,  although  they  keep,  they  do  not  improve,  and  their 
tendency  is  always  towards  drying  out  and  loss  of  vi- 
tality. 

Never  keep  bulbs  packed  up  air-tight.  They  are  apt 
to  generate  heat  or  sweat,  mold  or  rot,  or  to  start. 
When  solid  bulbs  are  to  be  kept  dormant  for  any  length 
of  time,  they  should  be  stored  awny  from  bright  light  in 
baskets,  shallow  boxes  or  slatted  trays,  in  a  room  or 
cellar  where  there  is  a  circulation  of  fresh  air  and  the 
temperature  is  as  cool  as  possible.  Forty  degrees  is  the 
desideratum  for  all  execptiug  tender  bulbs.  Scale-like 
bulbs,  as  liliums,  soon  dry  out  and  shrivel  if  exposed 
to  the  air  for  any  length  of  time  ;  therefore,  they  are 
best  kept  in  open  boxes  packed  with  some  substance 
that  will  retain  a  slight  and  even  moisture,  such  as 
sphagnum  moss,  rotted  leaf -mold,  cocoanut  fiber  refuse, 
or  moist  sand,  but  they  must  be  kept  cold  to  check  any 
efforts  to  start.  Fleshy  roots,  like  those  of  peonies, 
certain  irises,  astilbes,  etc.,  should  be  treated  like  the 
lily  bulbs.  When  a  cold-storage  room,  with  an  average 
temperature  of  36°  to  40°,  is  available,  it  is  the  safest 
place  to  carry  ovor  hardy  bulbs  and  roots  for  spring 
planting. 

Lily-of-the-valley  pips  are  carried  In  rooms  of  about 
28°  to  30°.  The  pips  and  packing  freeze  solid  ;  and  here 
they  are  kept  for  months  until  wanted  for  forcing. 
When  they  are  removed  from  this  arctic  chamber,  they 
must  be  thawed  out  gradually  and  as  soon  as  possible, 
by  plunging  in  cold  water,  before  they  are  subjected  to 
any  heat ;  otherwise,  they  are  likely  to  rot.  For  this 
reason,  "cold-storage  pips  "  cannot  be  safely  shipped  any 
distance  in  warm  weather,  this  often  being  tbe  cause  of 
the  country  florists'  disappointment  in  results. 

Tender  dormant  bulbs,  as  begonias,  gloxinias,  ama- 
ryllis.  pancratlums,  tigridias,  tuberoses,  etc.,  must  be 
kept  in  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere,  not  below  50°.  The 
cause  of  tuberoses  not  flowering  Is  often  that  the 
bulbs  have  been  kept  below  40°,  which  destroys  the 
flower  germ,  although  the  foliage  grows  just  as  vigor- 
ously. Tender  tubers,  such  as  dahlias,  cannas,  etc., 
should  be  stored  in  dry  sand  in  a  warm,  dry  cellar  or 
under  the  greenhouse  bench. 

Hints  on  Bvtino  andSxi.kctijkj  Bt"t-B«.— As  already 
said,  bulbs  can  develop  only  the  flowers  which  were 
formed  within  them  before  they  were  ripened.  A  bulb 
may  be  poor  because  not  full  grown  or  too  young,  or 
because  grown  in  impoverished  soil  or  under  unconge- 
nial conditions,  or  because  it  may  not  have  bven  matured 
when  dug  ;  or  it  may  be  injured  from  heating,  sweating, 
rotting  or  moldiness  In  storage  or  transit,  caused  by 
Improper  curing  or  packing,  or  it  may  be  dried  out  from 
having  been  out  of  the  ground  too  long.  In  the  major- 
ity of  cases  in  which  poor  bulbs  are  planted,  however, 
it  is  the  buyer's  fault  in  procuring  cheap  bulbs,  which 
In  many  cases  are  second  grades,  lackiDg  age  and 
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proper  site.  The  commoner  varieties  of  »  speeies  u«ually 
propagate  the  fastest,  and  it  i*  gene rally  these  leas 
salable  varieties  and  inferior  seedling*  and  culling* 
from  the  named  bulb*  that  go  to  make  up  most  "mixed 
color* "and  "mixed  varieties."  Therefore,  for  best  re- 
sults, it  is  advisable  to  expend  a  given  amount  of  money 
for  the  flrst  sine  named  varieties,  rather  than  for  a 
large*  quantity  of  cheaper  second*  and  mixture*,  unles*, 
of  course,  the  bulb*  are  wanted  for  large  permanent 
planting*,  a*  in  promiscuous  border*  for  naturalizing, 
etc.,  where  bent  flowers  the  first  season  are  of  secondary 
consideration. 

The  Iwst  named  hyacinths— "top  roots,"  as  they  axe 
called  in  Holland—  require  from  four  to  six  year*  to 
attain  full  size  and  give  l>e»t  flower*.  Such  bulbs,  ac- 
cording to  the  variety,  should  measure  from  20  to  24 
centimeter*  (8  to  10  in.)  in  circumference.  These  nat- 
urally cost  more  to  grow  than  the  younger  second  or 
"bedding"  grade  of  bulbs,  measuring  from  Is  to  20  cen- 
timeters <G  to  8  in.).  There  is  a  third  size,  ranging  from 
lo  to  18  centimeters  (4  to  6  In.),  that  goes  in  mixtures, 
and  a  fourth  size  (12  to  14  centimeters)  that  goes  out  as 
"Dutch  Romans,"  "Pan  Hyacinths,"  "Miniatures,"  etc. 
Some  grower*  even  scale  their  sizes  a  centimeter  or  two 
less  than  mentioned,  to  enable  them  to  quote  lower 
price*.  Crocus,  narcissus,  tulip*  and  many  other  bulbs 
are  also  sorted  into  sizes,  enabling  the  | 
all  classes  of  buyers. 

A  first  size  crocus  bulb  should  measure  10  centimeters 
(4  in.)  in  circumference,  and  such  bulbs  produce  from 
6  to  12  flowers  each.  A  small,  cheap  bulb  produces  only 
two  or  three  flowers.  A  narcissus  bulb  of  maximum 


will  produce 
an  inferior 


grower  to  catch 


,  3  to  5  flowers  (sometimes  more), 
size  usually  but  a  single  flower.  A 
White  Roman  hyacinth  bulb  14-  to  lG-centimeter  size 
(5-6  in.  circumference)  will  produce  3  and  often  4  spikes 
of  firsts  and  several  seconds,  while  an  II-  to  12-centi- 
meter size  will  average  only  one  first  grade  spike  and  a 
couple  of  seconds,  or  perhaps  nothing  but  second*.  The 
best  lily-of-the-valley  pips  bear  from  12  to  16  hells  on  a 
spike,  usually  all  first*.  Cheaper  inferior  grade*  of  pip* 
eldom  more  than  7  to  10  bell*.  If  the  florist  or 
wants  the  best  bulbs,  he  must  pay  more  money 
ii,  but  they  are  cheapest  in  the  end,  for  second- 
grade  stock  takes  up  Just  as  much  room  and  requires  as 
much  rare,  fire,  and  other  expenses.  It  is  the  grade  of 
flowers  called  firsts  that  sell  and  pav  a  profit*  The  supply 
of  seconds  Is  often  so  abundant  that  the  market  price 
for  them  does  not  pay  the  cost  of  the  bulbs, 

Cataismii-k  or  Brum.  — To  aid  in  the  selection  of  bulbs 
for  particular  purposes,  we  append  a  list  of  the  leading 
species  that  are  procurable  while  dormant  (between  tho 
s|«c|fled )  from  seedsmen  and  bulb  dealers,  and 
:  a  sign  to  each  to  indicate  the  purpose  for  which 
the  species  — or  certain  varieties  in  it  — are  adapted.  Some 
kinds  are  useful  for  more  than  one  purpose,  and  such 
have  a  corresponding  number  of  signs.  For  example:  if 
a  selection  of  bulbs  is  to  be  made  for  winter-flowering 
in  the  house,  make  a  note  of  those  to  which  an  aste- 
risk (•)  I*  affixed,  then  turn  to  their  respective  headings 
In  this  Cyclopedia,  where  will  l>c  found  full  descriptions 
of  the  varieties  as  well  as  spoeies-and  cultural  instruc- 
tions-which  will  enable  any  one  to  l 
selection. 

For  winter-flowering 
from  species  marked  • 
->orsumm«r-  and  f 

f  other  decoration,  select  from  species  marked  t. 
For  springflotre ring  hardy  bulbs  for  gardens,  tatrns.  etc.,  tried 
trvtn  species  marked  I. 

for  summer^  and  fall  flowering  hardy  bulbs  for  gardens, 
lawns,  etc..  setert  from  species  marked  I. 

For  summer-  and  fall-flowering  (no/  A<iruV>  bulbs  for  spring 
planting  In  garden, etc. .select  from  species  marked  l. 

For  climbing  bulbous  plants,  select  from  species  marked  r . 
Those  markeil  II  are  hardy  ;  M.tl.  half-hardy  ;  T.  tendsr. 

GENERA,  ETC'.  HARDINESS.  DOSHA  NT. 

Abobrali  H.tt  Oat,  to  April 

Arhimeneat  T  Ort.  to  April 

Aitnpanthttst  i  H.H  Oct.  lo  April 

Athnca  t  T  Oct.  to  April 

Allium*  t  H  a  H.H  Aug.  to  Iter. 

Alstrtemeria  1 1  H.H  Sept.  to  Nov. 

Amaryllis**  T  Oct.  to  April 

"  >!  T  Oct.  to  April 


Gamine  Una  I,. . 

Convallaria*  I. 


uEXEEA.  ETC.  ILAKDISE8S.  bORMjLXT. 

Anemone*  t  H.  a  hi;  An*,  to  Nov. 

Anomatheca  {  H.H  Oct.  to  April 

Anthohrza  t  H.H  Oct.  to  April 

ApiosT  I  H  Ort.  to  April 

Ariia-mat  H.H  Oct.  to  April 

Arum  •  t  T  Aug  to  April 

Bahlana *   H.H  .Aug.  to  Nov. 

Begun  is.  Tulwrou*  f  \  t  Oct.  to  April 

Bes  sera  $  i  a  ■  H.H.  ....••«•••«•  Oct.  to  April 

Blawlfnrdia*  T  Aug.  to  Nor. 

Blootneria  J  H  Aug.  to  Nor. 

Bomarealt.  H.H  Aug.  to  Oct 

Bou>»tnvnultiar  e  T  Ort.  to  April 

Bowtaaf t  ii.ii  i i  i  •..  v..r  , 

Braroa  t.   H.H  On.  to  April 

Brodia-a*  t  H  H  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Bulborodlura  !  H  Aug.  to  Oct 

Ciihvlinm  t  \  T  Oct.  to  April 

(.'alochortn*  *  I  H.H  Aug.  to  Nor. 

Cania**la  I   H  ,  Aug.  to  Nov. 

('anna  i  T  Oct.  to  April 

<  'h  loniMloxa  •  :  H  Aug.  to  Oct. 

fhb.Unthns  t  H.H  Oct.  to  April 

 H  Aug.  to  Sept. 

 H.H  Oct.  to  April 

 H  Oct.  to  April 

^  *MijH"rt  n  I  . ,  II .  II .  >■■■*■■>•■•■  Cjct.  to  A  prtl 

Coryilslis  I  H  Aug.  to  April 

Crinum  *  >  T  Nor.  to  April 

Crocus*  J  h  Aug.  to  Oct 

Creeosmls  t  h.h  Oct.  to  April 

Crown  Imperial*  J  H  Aug.  to  Oct. 

t'timmingi*  t  T  Aug.  to  Oct. 

CyanellaT  H.H...  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Cyclamen  I'ersieum  "  T  Aug.  to  Nor. 

I  >■<■].. Ix.thrs  i  H.H  Aug.  to  Nor. 

Cypclla}  T  Oct.  to  Dee 

Cyrtanthus  ♦  T  Oct.  to  April 

Dahlias  \  t  Oct.  to  April 

Direntra  '.  H  Oct.  to  March 

Diosrorea*  1  H  Oct  to  April 

Eranthis.  H  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Ercmnrn*  I  H.H  Oct.  to  April 

Erythronium  I  h  Aug.  to  Not. 

Eurhsria t  T  Sept,  to  Dec. 

Kurycle*  t  t  Oct  to  March 

Frecsla*  H.H  Aug.  to  Not. 

Fritill»ri**t  H.  a  H.H  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Gal&uthus  *  5  -I  Aug.  to  Not. 

Galtonia  i.  H.H  Oct.  to  April 

Oeiuorhizat  H.H  Aug.  to  Not. 

Gesnera  *  i  T  Oct.  to  April 

ti  ltvliohl*  f   H.H..   Sept.  to  April 

Gloriosal  t  T  Oct.  to  April 

Gtn.lnlat  T  Oct,  to  April 

GriffininT  t  Oct.  to  April 

Hn-mnnllm*  t   T  Aug.  to  Not. 

Hclle!«,ru*  !  II  Oct.  to  April 

Hetuerocallis  I  H  Oct.  to  April 

Hoini-rln  t  H.H  Aug.  to  Not. 

Hyacinth  *  I  ....H  Aug.  to  Not. 

Ilymenorallis  >  t  T  Oct.  to  April 

Imant«ip)i>  Hum  t  t  ..Oct.  to  April 

Iris.  Bulbous*  J  h.  a  h.h  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Iris.  Kliizomatous.  elc  1  I  II  Oct.  to  April 

Isnirnc  jt  T  Oct,  to  April 


.Aug.  to  Not. 

•  -H  Aug.  to  Nov . 

.  .H  Aug.  to  Oct. 

..H.H  Aug.  to  Ort. 

.  H  Aug.  to  Oct. 


Ixin 

Ixlolirion  : 
Jonquil*  •  1  . 
I«ncli4*iiiiliii ' 

Lencojnni  t  : 

Liliiun*  1   It.  Sept.  to  April 

Lyeorl* \  t  H.H. . .Oct.  to  April 

Milln  '•   H.H  Oct.  to  April 

Monllirella  1  H.H  Oct.  to  April 

Muwarin  !   H  Aug  to  Not. 

HawrUaH   t  Oct.  to  April 

Narcissus  •  J  M  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Nemastvlus  \  T  Oct.  to  April 

Kevin*  t  t  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Oniltbogalum*j  H.a  H.H  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Ox»li«.  Winter  flowering*  ♦  M  li   Aug  lo  Not. 

OxalK  (or  i«ir<lers  t  n  il  Sepl  to  April 

Pzeotilni   h  Oct  .  to  April 

Panrrattutn  t »   t  Oct.  to  April 

Phjedranaasa*   t  Oct  .  to  April 

Poliirnii.it  inn  I   H  Oct.  to  April 

Fuse  hk  in  IK  I  H  Aug.  to  Oct. 

Ranunculus  *  h.H  Aug  to  Nov. 

Kichanlla  *tl  T  Sept  to  Dec. 

Rigi.lella  ;  T  Oct.  to  April 

Kungiiiuaria  '.  M  Oct,  to  April 

Scl.l/..«iyli»*>   till   I'M .  to  April 

Rrllla  t  •  H.a  H.H  Aug.  to  Not. 

Spjmnis *  H.H  Aug.  to  Not. 
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Splrea  (Astilbe)*  H  Oct.  to  April 

Rprek»U*«t  i  T  Kept,  to  April 

RternhergbM  H  Auf.  to  Oct. 

pis  JT  ••SasS  *•  •  »  •  r«  «!•••••«•••••  •■Bait  *  •  •  ■  •  •  a  ■  *  •■■■A    '  L'    tO  O^t. 

 T  Oct.  to  April 

 M  Oct  to  March 

TriMala  t  H.H  Oct.  to  April 

Trilonla*  H.H  A  tig.  to  Nov. 

Tritnraa  I....  H  Oct .  to  April 

TllH—nllllll  Toberona't  H.H  Ang.  to  I>ee. 

Tutwroaea  I  T  Nov.  to  Slay 

Tulip  •  t  H  Aug.  to  Nov. 

Tyd»>» •  t  T  Oct.  to  April 

Crceolina  t  T  Oct.  to  April 

V allots  t  T  Oct  .  to  April 

Wataonla  •  \  H.H  Sept.  to  Dec. 

I*|  H.H  An*,  to  April 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co. 


(Greek,  bolbot.  a  bulb).  Liliacta.  Half- 
hardy  African  planta,  of  several  species,  allied  to  Antheri- 
1,  but  practically  unknown  in  thin  country.  Some  of 


the  species  arc  bulbous,  and  require  the  general  treat- 
Riven  Cape  bulbs  (see  Bulbs). 


BULBINELLA.  See  Ckrytobactron. 

BULBOCODITJM  (Greek,  wootl*  bulb).  Lilideea,.  A 
half  dozen  low,  crocus-like  bulbous  plants  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region  and  eastward,  some  spring-flowering 
and  others  autumn-dowering.  The  spring-flowering  spe- 
cies, B.  rtrnum,  is  the  only  one  in  our  gardens.  It 
Is  hardy,  and  demands  the  same  soil  and  location  as 
crocuses. 

vernum.  I. inn.  Pig.  291.  Blooms  in  earliest  spring, 
before  the  Ivs.  appear,  the  fls.  resting  nearly  on  the 
1 :  fls.  rosy  purple,  white-spotted  on  the  interior, 
1-3  from  each  bulb:  Ivs. 
broad  and  channelled. 
B.M.153  (cf.  Pig.  291). 
P.S.  11  :  1149.-  Bulba 
should  be  taken  up  and 
divided  every  2  or  3 
years.  Plant  in  the  fall. 
Usually  blooms  in  ad- 
vance of  the  crocus. 

L.  H.  B. 

BULBOPH* LLUM 

(Greek.  bulb -leaf). 
On-hidaeeir,  tribe  £pi- 
dfndrta.  Many  species 
of  trop.  orchids,  mostly 
of  the  Old  World,  more 
odd  than  ornamental. 
Very  few  are  known  to 
•  cultivators.  They  are 
plants  with  a  stout, 
creepingrhizome,  small 
pseudobulbs  bearing 
one  or  two  stiff  Ivs. :  lip 
jointed,  moving  when 
touched,  sometimes 
hairy:  fls.  In  racemes 
or  spikes,  or  solitary. 
Require  warm  temper- 
ature and  much  water. 
Do  not  dry  them  off. 
They  thrive  on  blocks  or  trunks  of  ferns.  B.  Btceari, 
Reicbb.  f.,  Is  one  of  the  largest  of  orchids,  its  rhizomes 
twining  about  trees,  and  its  fls.  emitting  the  vilest  con- 
ceivable odor;  see  G.C.  II.  11:  41,  and  14  :  326,  525; 
B.M.  6567. 

Lobbii,  Llndl.  Leaf  solitary,  broadly  lance-elliptic  : 
1-fld.,  arising  from  the  side  of  the  pseudobulb, 
than  the  If.:  fls.  large  and  spreading  (2  in. 
■cross) ;  sepals  lanceolate  and  acuminate,  vellow.  more  or 
less  marked  with  purple;  petals  smaller, streaked  purple; 
lip  cordate-ovate,  yellow  and  orange-dotted,  not  bearded. 
Java.  B.M.  45,12.  —  flowers  in  early  summer.  Once  cata- 
logued by  Pitcher  &  Manda. 

BULL.  EPHRAIM  W.  The  introducer  of  the  Concord 

useful  life  in  Concord, 


Mass.,  where  he  died  Sept.  27, 1895.  in  his  ninetieth  < 
In  commercial  importance,  the  greatest  event  in  the  early 
history  of  American  grapes  was  the  introduction,  early 
in  the  fifties,  of  this  variety  of  the  northern  fox-grape. 
The  first  fruit  of  this  grape  was  obtained  in  1849.  It* 
exact  origin  is  obscure.  In  1840,  Mr.  Bull  bought  the 
house  in  which  he  lived  until  his  death.  That  year  some 
boys  brought  from  the  river  some  wild  grapes,  and 
scattered  them  about  the  place.  A  seedling  appeared 
from  which  Mr.  Bull  obtained  a  bunch  of  fruits  in  1843. 
He  planted  seeds  of  this  buncb,  and  a  resulting  plant 
fruited  in  1849.  This  variety  was  named  the  Concord. 
It  soon  became  the  dominant  grape  in  all  eastern 
America,  as  it  was  the  first  variety  of  sufficient  hardi- 
ness to  carry  the  culture  of  the  vine  into  every  garden 
in  the  land.  It  is  a  pregnant  type,  and  has  given  rise  to 
no  less  than  fifty  honorable  seedlings,  which  range  in 
color  from  greenish  white  to  purple-black.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  excelled  by  many  varieties,  but  the  latter 
usually  demand  more  careful  cultivation.  The  Concord 
is  the  one  most  important  type  of  American  grape,  and 
the  really  successful  commercial  viticulture  of  the  coun- 
try dates  from  Its  dissemination  ;  and  yet  this  grape  is 
a  pure  native  fox-grape,  and  evidently  only  twice  removed 
from  the  wild  vine. 

Ephralm  W.  Bull  was  loved  of  his  neighbors  and  hon- 
ored by  every  countryman  who  grows  or  eats  a  grape. 
He  made  very  little  money  from  his  varietv,  and  died  in 
extreme  poverty.  The  original  vine  is  still  preserved. 
It  is  a  sprout  from  the  old  root.  r_,.  |j  g_ 

B17LLACE.  A  small  wild  or  half-domesticated  plum, 
standing  midway  between  the  cultivated  European  sorts 
(Prunui  domttlien )  and  the  wild  sloe  (  /'.  ipinnta ).  This 
plum  Is  usually  referred  to  P.  twit  ilia,  but  it  is  so  closely 
related  to  the  Damsons  as  to  be  best  classified  with  them. 
The  Bullace  would  then  take  the  botanical  name  of  the. 
Damsons,  P.domettlra,  var.  Dnmatttna  (see  Bot.  Gax. 
27:481).  This  plum  is  rather  common  in  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, but  is  very  seldom  seen  In  America. 

P.  A.  WAroH. 

BUMELIA  (ancient  Greek  name  for  an  ash-tree). 
Sapotatett.  Small  trees  or  shrubs,  usually  spiny,  with 
rather  small,  entire,  deciduous  or  persistent  Ivs.  and 
small  white  fis.  in  axillary  clusters:  fr.  an  oblong  black 
drupe.  About  20  species  from  S.  N.  America  to  Brazil. 
None  of  them  is  of  much  horticultural  value,  but  as 
they  grow  naturally,  mostly  on  dry,  rocky  or  sandy  soil, 
they  may  be  used  sometimes  with  advantage  for  plant- 
ing in  similar  situations.  Prop,  by  seeds. 

lanuginosa,  Pers.  Tree,  sometimes  50  ft. :  Ivs.  oblong- 
obovate  or  cuneate-obovate,  rounded  and  often  apiculate 
at  the  apex,  dark  green  and  lustrous  above,  tomentose 
beneath,  sometimes  nearly  glabrous  at  length,  1-2H  In. 
long:  clusters  many-fld.;  pedicels  slender  hairy:  fr. 
oblong  or  obovate,  Sin.  long.  S.  S.  5:247.  8.  states 
north  to  S.  Illinois,  west  to  Texas.  — This  species  and  B. 
lycioldet,  Pers.,  are  the  hardiest.  They  have  proved 
hardy  In  very  sheltered  positions  even  in  Massachu- 
setts ;  besides  these,  B.  anguttifMia,  Ntitt. ,  and  B. 
tinttx,  Willd.,  are  the  most  common  species  In  the  S. 
states.  B.  Pdlmeri,  Rose,  from  Mex.,  is  illustrated  in 
G.F.  7:196.  Alfred  Reader. 

BUFHANE  (Greek,  eattle-dettroyer.  alluding  to  poi- 
sonous properties).  Amarylliddtta.  Two  or  three  South 
African  bulbs,  practically  unknown  in  this  country- 
They  are  large  plants,  with  many  red  fls.  in  an  umbel. 
Perianth  tubular,  segments  equal  and  narrow,  spread- 
ing :  stamens  6,  exserted  :  Ivs.  long  and  sword-like, 
thick.  See  Baker,  Amaryllides?. 

disticha.  Herb.  (B.  toricaria.  Herb.,  Htrmdnlhut 
lozirdriut,  Thunb. ).  Bulb,  6-9  In.  In  diam. :  Ivs.  sev- 
eral, distichous,  1-2  ft.  long  :  peduncle  or  scape  stout 
(6-12  in.  high)  and  solid,  compressed,  glaucous,  bearing 
a  dense  umbel.  B.M.  1217.  —  Sparingly  offered  In  this 
country.  Lvs.  said  to  be  very  poisonous  to  cattle  In 
S.  Afr.;  bulb  furnishes  arrow  poison  for  the  natives. 

Another  species  is  B.  ciliarii.  Herb.,  with  fewer, 
shorter  Ivs.,  and  shorter  peduncle,  bearing  50-100  fis. 
Not  known  to  be  in  the  Amer.  trade.  L.  H.  B. 
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196  BCPHTHALMUM 

BUPHTHALMUH  |Orwk  for  ox-tyt).  Comp6tila. 
A  few  European  and  W.  Asian  perennial  herbs,  some- 
time* grown  in  the  hardy  border.  Heads  large,  with 
long  yellow  rays  :  lvs.  alternate,  entire  or  dentate  : 
pappus  short,  "often  connate  into  a  corona :  akenes 
g'nhrous.  Showy  plants  of  ea»y  culture. 

fpeciotiatimum,  Ard.  Lv«.  cordate  and  clasping,  the 
upper  ones  oval  and  acuminate  :  heada  solitary  on  tho 
ends  of  the  stems  :  2-6  ft.,  flowering  in  July  and  later. 

talictfdUum,  Linn.  (B.  grandiftbrum,  Linn.).  Lvs. 
oblong-lanceolate.  3-nerved,  somewhat  pubescent  and 
slightly  serrate  :  fls.  solitary  and  terminal,  large  :  lower 
than  the  last. 

■JWCiAram,  Schreb.  (B.  eordi/blium,  Waldst.  &  Kit.). 
Lv*.  ver>'  large,  cordate,  coarse -serrate  :  tin.  very  large 
and  showy,  on  an  upward-thickened  peduncle  :  3-4  ft., 
blooming  In  June  and  later.  B.  M.  3+66,  as  Trttkia  »pe- 
«•*"»•  L.  H.  B. 

BUFLEURUat  (Greek,  ox  and  rib :  of  no  obvious  ap- 
plication). i'mbtiUtera .  Weedy  plants  of  the  Old  World, 
of  which  one  (B.  rotundi/olium.  Linn.),  is  naturalized 
in  the  Eastern  states,  and  another  {B.  falcatum,  Linn.), 
Is  cult,  in  Japan  for  greens  (A.G.  13:  9). 

BDBBlDQEA  (after  P.  W.  Burbidge,  who  discovered 
it  in  Borneo).  Scitaminacttr.  A  monotypic  genus  allied 
to  Hedychluin.  but  with  no  lateral  perianth  segments  and 
the  lip  reduced  to  a  small  blade.  The  showy  orange- 
scarlet  fi«.  rival  cannaa  in  brilliancy.  For  culture,  see 
Alplnia  and  Hodychium. 

nitida.  Hook,  f .  Tender  herbaceous  perennial :  height 
2-3  ft. :  rootstock  creeping,  matted  :  stems  tufted,  slen- 
der :  leaf-blades  glossy,  4—6  In.  long,  eared  at  junction 
with  the  sheath  :  panicle  terminal,  4-6  in.  long,  many- 
fid.  ;  inner  perianth  tube  1-1  %  In.  long  ;  outer  segments 
In.  long,  orange-scarlet,  the  dorsal  one  shorter 
»nd  more  roundish  than  the  2  lateral  ones.  B.  M*.  6403. 
Bold  by  Siebrecht  A  Son. 

BURCHSLLIA  (W.  Burcholl,  botanical  traveler). 

Bubiiet*r.  One  species  from  S.  Afr.,  an  evergreen 
shmb,  with  opposite  short -pet  ioled  Irs.  and  dense  ter- 
minal clusters  of  sessile  scarlet  lis.:  corolla  tubular, 
bell  shaped  ;  stamens  5,  Inserted  In  the  tube  :  fr.  a  2- 
celled.  many  seeded  berry.  B.  Capendi,  R.  Br.,  is  in 
the  Amer.  trade,  being  cult,  for  Its  rich,  dark  f.dUgo 
and  brilliant  fls.  It  is  very  variable,  and  has  received 
several  names.  3-10  ft.  Prop,  by  cuttings.  Grown  un- 
der glass.  B.M.2339.  R.H.  1886: 420.  J.H.  HI.  34:  81. 

BURDOCK.  See  Arctium. 

BUBLINGTONXA.  See  Ro<Mguttia. 

BURNET  (PotMum  8anguitbrba,  Linn.).  A  hardy 
rosaceous  perennial,  the  piquant  lva.  of  which  are  some- 
times used  in  flavoring  soups  and  salads.  The  dried 
roots  are  occasionally  used  as  a  family  remedy.  Burnet 
Is  little  known  in  this  country  as  a  condiments!  herb. 
It  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  hardy  border  for  the  orna- 
mental character  of  its  odd-pinnate  Irs.  and  its  little 
heads  of  fls.  with  drooping  stamens.  The  leaflets  are 
very  dark  green,  ovate  and  notched.  Stems  1-2  ft.  high, 
bearing  oblong  or  globular  monoecious  heads.  Of  easiest 
culture,  either  from  seeds  or  by  division  of  the  clumps. 
Native  of  Europe.  l.  j£. 

BURNING -BUSH,    See  A'uonumut. 

BURRIELIA.  SecJJaeria. 

BUR8ARIA  [Buna,  a  ponch,  alluding  to  the  shape 
of  the  pods).  Pit1a»por&cr<i .  Two  species  of  shrubs 
with  white  fls.  in  clusters  ;  sepals,  petal*  and  stamens 
each  5  :  fr.  a  2-loculed  capsule,  in  shape  like  that  of  the 
Shepherd's  Purse. 

splooaa,  Cav.  An  elegant  spiny  shrub  or  small  tree, 
with  drooping  branches  and  pretty  white  (Is.,  produced 
in  summer  :  lvs.  small,  oblnng-cuneate,  alternate  and 
nearly  sessile  :  fls.  small,  lateral  or  terminal,  mostly 
terminal.  Australia,  Tasmania.  B.M.  1707.  -Cult,  in 
8.  California, 


BUXUS 

BUB8ERA  (Joachim  Burser.  a  disciple  of  Caspar 
Bauhin).  Burteractcr.  Generally  tall  trees,  with  tiro- 
pie  or  pinnately  compound  lvs.:  fls.  small,  in  clusters, 
4-5  parted,  with  twice  as  many  stamens  as  petals  or 
sepals,  and  a  3 -parted  ovary  containing  6  ovules  :  fr.  a 
3- parted  drupe  with  usually  only  1  seed.  About  40  spe- 
cies of  trees  in  tropical  America.  For  B.  $erviita,  see 
Protium. 

Bimarftbrt,  Sarg.  {B.  gumtnttrra,  Jacq.).  Lvs.  odd- 
pinnate,  with  3-5  pairs  of  Ifts. ;  lfts.  ovate,  acute,  mem- 
branous, smooth  on  both  sides,  entire,  the  netted  veins 
prominent  on  the  under  side  :  fls.  in  a  very  knotty  ra- 
ceme, 4-6  parted  :  fr.  a  drupe,  with  a  3-valved  succulent 
rind  and  3-5  nuts.  A  tall  tree  with  a  straight  trunk  and 
spreading  head,  found  in  Florida,  Mexico,  and  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  — It  yields  a  sweet,  aro- 
matic balsam,  which  Is  used  In  tropical  America  as  a 
medicine  for  interna)  and  external  application  ;  dried, 
it  is  known  in  the  trade  as  Chibou,  or  Cachibou  re»in. 
or  Gomart  resin.  It  is  a  hardy  greenhouse  plant,  and 
thrive*  In  a  compost  of  loam  and  peat.  Prop,  by  cut- 
tings under  glass,  with  bottom  beat. 

G.  T.  HAHTixfl*. 

BUBH-FBUIT3.  A  term  used  to  designate  those 
small  fruits  which  grow  on  woody  bushes.  It  Includes 
all  small-fruits— as  that  term  is  used  in  America— ex- 
cept strawberries  and  cranberries.  Bush-fruits  is  an 
English  term,  but  it  has  been  adopted  lately  in  this 
country,  notably  in  Card's  book  on  "Bush-Fruits."  The 
common  bush-fruits  are  currants,  gooseberries,  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  and  dewberries. 

BU TEA  I  Earl  of  Bute).  Ltgumindia.  Three  or  four 
species  of  trees  or  woody  vines  of  India  and  China,  with 
deep  scarlet  papilionaceous  fls.  in  racemes  and  pinnate 
lvs.  In  tho  Old  World  rarely  grown  is  stoves.  In  this 
country,  one  Is  cult,  in  S.  Calif. 

tromdoM,  Roxbg.  A  leafy  tree,  yielding  gum  or  lac  : 
lfts.  3,  roundish,  pubescent  beneath,  the  lateral  one* 
unsymmetrical  :  fls.  2  in.  long,  orange-crimson,  verv 
abowv  ;  stamens  9  together  and  1  free.  India. -Reaches 
a  height  of  50  ft. 

BUTC-af OB  (Greek,  bout,  ox,  and  Umno,  to  cut :  the 
leaves  too  sharp  for  the  mouths  of  cattle).  Alitmbcra. 
Hardy  perennial  aquatic  of  easy  culture  on  margins  of 
ponds.  Prop,  by  division.  All  the  species  are  referred 
by  DC,  In  Mon.  Phan..  vol.  3.  to  B.  umbtlkttut.  or  to 
the  Australian  Butomopsis,  which  is  also  a  monotypic 
genus. 

um  be  lis  tut,  Linn.  Ft-owrRWO  Rish.  Rhisomr  thick: 
lvs.  2--3  ft.  long,  iris-tike,  sheathing  at  the  base,  3-cor- 
nered  :  fls.  ruse-colored,  25-30  in  an  umbel,  on  a  long 
•cape  ;  sepals  3  ;  petals  3.  Summer.  Eu.,  Asia. 

BUTTERCUP.   Species  of  Ranunculus. 

BUTTERFLY  WEED.   AtcUpias  tubtrota. 

BUTTERNUT.    See  Juglani. 

BUTTON-BUtH  is  Cep\alant\u: 

BUTT0NW00D.   Consult  Platanu*. 

BUTTEBW0RT.   See  Pinguteuto. 

BUXUS  (ancient  Latin  name).  EHphorbide**.  Box 
Trie.  Evergreen  shrubs  or  small  trees  :  lvs.  opposite, 
ahort-petloled.  entire,  almost  glabrous,  coriaceous  and 
rather  small  :  fls.  monoecious,  in  axillary  or  terminal 
clusters,  consisting  usually  of  one  terminal  pistillate 
flower,  with  6  sepals,  and  several  lateral  staminate  fls. 
with  4  sepals  and  4  stamens  :  fr.  an  oborate  or  nearly 
globular  3-pointed  capsule,  separating  into  3  valves, 
each  containing  2  shining  black  seeds.  About  20  species 
in  tho  mountains  of  Cent,  and  E.  Asia,  N.  Afr.,  and  S. 
Eur.,  also  in  W.  India  and  C.  Amer.  Ornamental  ever- 
green shrubs  of  dense  but  rather  slow  growth,  with 
shining,  small  foliage  and  inconspicuous  fls.  and  fr. 
The  common  Box  Tree  and  B.  microphylla  mav  be 
grown  in  sheltered  positions  even  north,  while  B.  Wal- 
Hckiana  and  B.  Balearica,  two  very  distinct  and  band- 
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norne  species,  grow  in  the  warmer  temperate  regions 
only.  //.  trmptrrirtnt  stands  pruning  very  well,  and 
In  the  old  formal  gardens  of  Europe  was  formerly  much 
u.»ed  for  hedges,  and  sometime*  trimmed  into  the  most 
fantastical  shapes  ;  the  dwarf  variety  is  still  often 
planted  for  bordering  flower  beds.  The  very  hard  and 
close-grained  wood  is  in  great  demand  for  engraving 
and  finer  turnery  work.  The  Box  Tree  thrives  In  almost 
any  well -drained  soil,  and  best  in  a  partially  shaded 
position.  Prop,  by  cuttings  from  mature  wood  early  in 


fall,  kept  during  the  winter  In  the  cool  greenhouse  or 
under  handlights  in  the  open  ;  in  more  temperate  re- 
gions they  may  be  inserted  in  a  shady  place  in  the  open 
air  ;  4  G  in.  is  the  best  sire  for  outdoor  cuttings.  Layers 
will  also  make  good  plants.  The  dwarf  variety  is  usu- 
ally propagated  by  division.  In  planting  borders,  it  is 
e**ential  to  insert  the  divided  plants  deeply  and  as  firmly 
as  possible,  and  to  give  plenty  of  water  the  first  time. 


Seeds  are  sown  toon  after  maturity,  tout  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  raise  plants  of  good  a  lie  from  them. 

•empervirens,  Linn.  Common  Box  Tree.  Fig.  292. 
Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  25  ft. :  branches  quadrangular, 
sparingly  pubescent :  lvs.  oval-oblong  or  oval,  rarely 
roundish  oval  or  lanceolate,  usually  obtuse,  K-1K  in. 
long  :  fls.  In  axillary  clusters  ;  staminate  fls.  sessile, 
with  a  gland  half  as  long  as  the  calyx  in  the  center.  S. 
Eur.,  J4.  Afr.,  Orient,  China.  Very  variable  in  size, 
color  and  shape  of  the  lvs. ;  some  of  the  most  cultivated 
forms  are  the  following  :  Var,  anguitildlia.  Loud.  (var. 
longifdlia,  Hort. ;  var.  mlieifAlia,  Hort. ).  Lvs.  narrow, 
oblong-lanceolate,  usuallv  shrubby.  Var.  arborescens, 
Linn.  Tall  shrub  or  small  tree  :  lvs.  usually  oval.  Var. 
argenteo-margiiiata,  Hort.  Lvs.  edgod  white.  Var. 
aurea,  Hort,  Lvs.  yellow.  Var.  aureo-marginata,  Hort, 
Lvs.  edged  yellow.  Var.  sutfrutiedta,  Linn.  (var.  n&na, 
Hort.).  Dwarf  :  lvs.  small,  oval  or  obovate  :  flowering 
clusters  usually  only  terminal. 

Japonic*,  Muell.  Arg.  {B.  obeordita,  Hort.  B.  T6r- 
tunei,  Hort.).  Shrub,  6  ft.:  lvs.  cuneate,  obovate  or 
roundish  obovate,  obtuse  or  emarginate  at  the  apex, 
X-1K  in.  long,  with  usually  pubescent  petioles  ;  clus- 
ters axillary  ;  staminate  fls.  sessile,  with  a  central  gland 
as  long  as  the^calyx.  China,  Japan.  -  Nearly  as  hardy  as 

microphylla.  Sleb.  A  Zucc.  (B.  Jnpinica,  var.  mi>r»- 
phijlla,  Muell.  Arg.).  Dwarf,  often  prostrate  shrub, 
quite  glabrous  :  lvs.  obovate  or  obovatedanceolate,  %-l 
in.  long  :  clusters  mostly  terminal  ;  staminate  fls.  ses- 
sile, with  a  central  gland,  like  the  former.  Japan. 

Baleariea,  Willd.  8hrub,  6-15  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic  or 
oblong,  acute  or  obtuse  at  the  apex,  1-2  in.  long,  light 
green  :  clusters  axillary  ;  staminate  fls.  pedicelled.  8. 
Spain,  Balear.  —  Handsome  shrub,  but  leas  hardy  than 
the  former. 

B.  CalUdrniea,  Lk.  —  Simmondsla  Californlea.— B.  Mrtunrt. 
Hort.  —  B.  Japonira.— B.  ll&rlandi,  Hanre.  Hrani-hea  nnl.es- 
cent :  lva.  narrow  obovate,  emarginate,  *.»-lV<  in.  long.  China. 
—B.  hmoit&tin.  Bolss.  Lvs.  narrow-elliptic  or  lanceolate,  1-1% 
in.  long.  Orient.  China  —  B.  longitblin.  Hort.  —  B.  aempervl- 
rpn«,  var.  angnstlfolia.— B.  Walluhiinn.  Baill.  Hranchea  pu- 
bescent :  lva.  linear-elliptic,  l-2>{  in.  long.  Himalayas 
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CABBAGE.  Brd$tiea  elerieta.  Linn.,  it  a  crucifer- 
ous plant  which  grows  wild  on  the  sen  cliff*  of  western 
and  southern  Europe.   Figs.  293  and  294,  from  nature, 


293.  Wild  Cabbage  on  the  chHs  of  the  English  Channel. 


■how  the  common  form  as  it  grows  on  the  chalk  cliffs  of 
the  English  Channel.  It  is  a  perennial  plant,  or  per- 
haps sometimes  a  biennial,  with  a  very  tough  and  woody 
root,  a  diffuse  habit,  and  large,  thick,  deep-lobed  leaves 
In  various  shades  of  green  and  reddish,  and  more  or 
less  glaucous.  The  leaves  of  this  plant  were  probably 
eaten  by  the  barbarous  or  half -civilized  tribes;  and  when 
history  begins,  the  plant  had  been  transferred  to  culti- 
vated grounds  and  had  begun  to  produce  dense  rosettes 
or  heads  of  leaves.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  general 
use  before  the  Aryan  migrations  to  the  westward.  There 
were  several  distinct  types  or  races  of  the  Cabbage  In 
cultivation  in  Pliny's  time. 

From  the  one  original  stock  have  sprung  all  the  forms 
of  Cabbages,  Cauliflowers,  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Kales. 
For  this  family  or  group  of  plants  the  English  language 
has  no  generic  name.  1  he  French  include  them  all  under 
the  term  i'hou,  and  the  Germans  treat  them  under  Kohl. 
These  various  tribes  may  be  classified  as  follows  (cf. 
De  Candollc,  Trans.  Hort.  Soc.  London,  5,  l-i.'l  ;  l'rodr. 
1.213): 

Var.  acephala,  DC.  Tho  various  headless  Cabbages. 
It  comprises  the  Kales,  in  many  tvpes  and  varieties,  as 
the  tall  or  tree  Kales.  Curled  or  Scotch  Kales,  and  Col- 
lards.  The  Georgia  Collards,  grown  in  the  south  and 
shipped  to  northern  markets,  is  shown  in  Fig.  295.  Its 
likeness  may  be  found  wild  on  the  cliffs  of  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  England  to -day.  A  Curled  Ksle  is 
shown  In  Fig.  296.  The  thick,  tender  leaves  of  the  Kales 
are  used  as  "greens."  See  Cnllardt  and  Kale. 

Var.  gemmiferm,  Hort.  The  bud-bearing  Cabbage,  or 
Brussels  Sprouts  (  see  Fig.  273) .  In  this  group,  the  main 
stem  or  axis  is  tall  and  erect,  and  the  axillary  buds  are 
developed  into  little  heads. 

Var.  Capitata,  DC.  The  head-bearing,  or  true  Cab- 
es.  In  this  tribe,  the  main  axis  is  short  and  thick, 
the  leaves  are  denselv  packed  into  a  gigantic  bud  or 
head  (Figs.  297,  298).  The  varieties  of  Cabbage  are 
very  numerous  and  various.  A  serviceable  classification 
of  them  might  follow  this  order: 


a.  Lt»  plain  (not  Wittered). 

B.  Head  oblong  or  conical  (Fig.  289). 

o.  Green, 
rc.  Red. 

BB.  Bead  oblate  or  flattened  (Fig.  390),  Including  c  sad 
00,  a*  above. 

AA.  Lvs.  blistered  or  puckered.  The  Savor  Cabbage*.  Fig. 
300  .  H  oleraeea,  var.  buliita.  DC),  to  be  further  di- 
vided, as  In  A. 

Var.  botrytii.  DC.  Cauliflower  and  "Broccoli,  in  which 
the  head  is  formed  of  the  condensed  and  thickened 
flower-cluster.  See  Cauliflower. 

The  Chinese  Cabbage  is  a  wholly  different  species 
from  the  common  Cabbages  ( see  Braitica ) .  It  does  not 
form  a  compact  and  rounded  bead,  but  a  more  or  less 
open  and  soft  mass  of  leaves,  after  the  manner  of  Cos 
Lettuce.  It  Is  of  easy  culture,  but  must  be  grown  In  the 
cool  season,  for  It  runs  quickly  to  seed  in  hot  and  dry 
weather.  l.  H.  B. 

Culture  of  Cabbage.— The  Cabbage  is  a  gross  feeder. 
It  endures  much  abuse.  We  may  cover  its  leaves  with 
dust,  dose  it  with  all  sorts  of  substances,  mutilate  its 
leaves  or  roots  as  we  choose,  plant  it  in  heavy  clay, 
black  muck  or  pure  sand,  and  it  will  do  fairly  well  in 
spite  of  all  conditions  if  we  but  supply  an  abundance  of 
easily  secured  food  and  the  right  quantity  of  water  to 
enable  the  plant  to  take  it  in  and  make  it  available. 
Next  to  plenty  of  food,  its  great  requisite  is  a  proper 
supply  of  water,  and,  though  its  native  home  seems  to 
be  near  the  ocean,  it  is  by  no  means  an  aquatic,  and  snif- 
fer* aa  much  from  an  over-supply  of  water  as  from  any 
untoward  condition.  Cabbages  cannot  endure  hot  sun- 
shine and  dry  air,  and  do  best  at  all  stages  of  growth  in 
a  cool,  moist  atmosphere,  and  while  young  plants  do 
fairly  well  in  a  higher  one,  provided  there  is  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  the  older  ones  cannot  be  made  to  form  per- 
fect heads  in  such  weather  aa  prevails  in  moat  parts  of 
the  United  States  during  the  summer  months.  They  are 
quite  hardy,  and  will  endure  a  too  low  temperature  bet- 
ter than  one  which  Is  too  high,  their  hardiness  in  this  re- 
spect depending  largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  plant. 
The  leaves  of  one  rapidly  grown  in  a  greenhouse  will  be 
killed  by  2°  or  3°  of  frost,  while  it  will  take  20°  to  25°, 
continued  for  some  time,  to  kill  one  grown  slowly  out- 
of-doors.  It  Is  clear  that  if  the  plant  is  to  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  our  southern  states,  it  must  be  during  the 
cooler  winter  and  spring  months  ;  and  at  the  north 
seed-sowing  must  be  so  timed  as  to  avoid  bringing  the 
plants  to  a  heading  condition  during  hot  weather.  Cab- 
bages can  be  grown  without  protection  at  the  sooth 


394.  Wild  Cabbage  plant  in  seed. 


wherever  a  minimum  temperature  of  about  15°  above 
goro  Is  the  coldest  that  may  be  expected,  and  at  tbe 
north  well-grown  and  hardened  plants  for  early  crop 
may  be  set  out  as  soon  as  danger  of  a  temperature  below 
about  20°  above  zero  la  passed.  The  earliest  maturing 
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varieties,  when  grown  without  cheek,  will  come  Into 
heading  condition  in  about  ninety  days  from  the  seed, 
and  the  time  necessary  for  the  different  sort*  to  perfect 
heads  varies  from  that  to  some  200  days  for  the  latest. 
In  about  sixty  days  from  the  seed  the  plant  will  be  us 
large  as  can  "be  profitably  transplanted,  so  that  when 
plants  can  be  safely  set  out-of-doors  early  in  March  the 
seed  should  b«  sown  early  in  February,  the  date  of  sow- 
ing to  be  determined  by  the  local  climatic  conditions. 
We  think  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  the  seed  In  boxes, 
about  3  inches  deep,  and  of  convenient  size  to  handle, 
filled  with  rather  heavy  but  very  friable  soil.  Wo  plant 
the  seed  in  drills,  about  2  Inches  apart,  dropping  about 
ten  seeds  to  the  inch.  Tho  seedlings  need  abundant 
light  and  air,  and  the  great  danger  to  be  guarded  against 
is  their  becoming  soft  and  spindling  through  too  high 
temperature  and  the  want  of  light.  They  should  be  fully 
exposed  whenever  the  weather  will  permit.  In  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  days  after  sowing  the  seed  the  plants 
should  be  "pricked  out,"  setting  them  about  2  inches 
apart,  in  a  rich  and  somewhat  heavier  soil  than  was  used 
in  the  need  boxes,  and  as  soon  as  well  established  they 
should  be  given  all  the  light  and  air  possible.  A  few  de- 
grees of  front  for  a  night  will  be  an  advantage  rather 
than  an  injury.  It  was  formerly  the  custom,  and  one  still 
followed  by  some  successful  growers,  to  sow  the  seed  In 
the  open  ground  in  September,  transplanting  into  cold- 
frames  in  late  October  or  November,  and  carry  the  plants 
through  the  winter  in  a  dormant  or  slowly  growing  condi- 
tion. Such  plants,  being  very  hardy,  can  be  set  out  early, 
and.  if  all  goes  well,  will  mature  somewhat  earlier  thnu 
spring-grown  plants,  but  this  method  is  now  generally 
thought  to  be  more  expensive,  less  profitable  and  certain 
than  spring  planting.  For  the  later  or  general  crop  at 
the  north,  and  for  those  parts  of  the  south  where  no  pro- 
tection is  necessary,  seed  is  sown  in  beds  out-of-doors. 
For  this  purpose,  select  a  well-drained,  lovel  spot,  of 
rich,  friable  soil,  as  near  the  field  where  the  crop  is  to 
be  grown  a»  practicable,  and  get  it  into  the  best  possible 
condition  as  to  tilth  and  moisture  by  repeated  cultiva- 
tion. In  the  latitude  of  New  York,  the  latter  part  of 
May  or  the  first  of  June  is  considered  the  best  time  for 
sowing  seed  for  the  general  crop,  but  fine  yields  are 
often  obtained  there  from  seed  sown  as  late  as  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  and  many  of  the  most  successful  growers 
wisely  make  several  sowings,  one  as  early  as  May  10, 
and  one  or  two  later,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  have  plants  in 
the  best  condition  for  transplanting  at  the  time  when 
the  condition  of  the  field  and  weather  is  favorable.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  drills,  about  a  foot  apart,  at  the 
rate  of  about  fifty  to  the  foot,  or,  if  thicker,  tho  plants 
should  be  thinned  to  about  one-fourth  inch  apart,  as 


small  roller,  or,  best  of  all,  the  foot ;  this  firming  of  the 
soil  is  often  quite  essential  to  success.  It  Is  sometimes 
the  case  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts,  tho  seed-bed  be- 
comes so  dry  that  seed  will  not  germinate.  In  such  cases 
one  can  often  get  a  good  stand  by  watering  the  ground 
before  planting,  filling  the  drills  two  or  three  t' 


soon  as  fairly  np. 
the  plants  much 
plenty  of  rw 
and  the  soil 


growers  sow  the  seed  and  leave 
,  but  we  think  it  pays  to  give 
The  seed  should  be  lightlv  cov- 
'  firmly  over  it  with  the  hoe,  a 


296.  Cur  ted  Kale.    Braaalca  oleracea,  var.  acephala. 

water,  and  when  it  has  settled  away  sow  the  seed  and 
cover  with  dry  earth,  well  pressed  down.  In  most  eases 
nn  attempt  to  wet  the  bed  by  sprinkling,  either  before 
or  after  the  seed  is  planted,  will  do  more  harm  than 
good.  As  soon  as  the  starting  seed  breaks  ground  the 
surface  should  be  carefully  stirred  with  a  rake,  and  this 
should  be  repeated  at  trust  as  often  as  four  times  a  week 
Xxnfil  the  plants  are  taken  to  the  field. 

A  full  stand  of  healthy,  well-established  plants  is  of 
great  importance,  and  does  much  towards  assuring  a 
profitable  crop.  So  important  is  it,  that  many  growers 
wait  for  dump  weather  before  setting,  regardless  of  the 
season.  We  think  they  often  make  a  mistake  in  doing 
so,  and,  while  a  cloudy  or  damp  day  is  desirable,  it  is  of 
far  greater  Importance  that  our  plants  are  set  at  tho 
proper  time,  and  the  moisture  of  the  soil  conserved  by 
cultivation  before  and  stirring  of  the  surface  immedi- 
ately after  setting.  Careful  attention  should  be  given 
to  so  arrange  the  work  that  the  young  plants  should  be 
taken  up  so  as  to  save  all  the  root  possible,  protected 
from  the  sun,  and  set  as  soon  as  practicable.  Just  how 
this  can  bo  best  done  will  depend  upon  each  planter's 
circumstances  and  tho  help  he  has  at  his  command. 
There  is  one  point  in  transplanting  which  is  of  especial 
Importance  with  Cabbage  plants,  that  is  that  the  roots 
are  not  doubled  back  upon  themselves.  This  is  often 
done  by  careless  men,  and  some  of  the  transplanting 
machines  are  worthless  because  of  this  fault.  A  Cabbage 
plant  so  set  never  does  well,  and  seems  to  suffer  much 
more  than  if  the  root  bad  been  cut  off  instead  of  folded 
back. 

The  Cabbage  is  very  dependent  upon  a  proper  supply 
of  water,  and  suffers  more  from  the  want  of  it  than  most 
of  our  garden  vegetables.  Its  roots,  though  abundant 
and  of  quick  growth,  are  comparatively  short,  and  less 
capable  of  gathering  moisture  f  rom  a  dry  soil  than  those 
of  such  plants  as  the  bean.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
quickly  and  seriously  injured  by  an  over-supply  of 
water  at  the  root.  Want  of  consideration  of  these  char- 
acteristics is  a  frequent  cause  of  failure.  Men  seem  to 
think  that,  because  the  plant  is  a  rank  feeder,  all  that  is 
necessary  Is  an  abundant  supply  of  food,  and  set  them 
on  rich,  black  soils,  mado  up  chiefly  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter, but  so  open  that  they  quickly  dry  out  during  sum- 
mer droughts  and  the  plants  die  or  luil  to  do  well,  or 
on  lands  so  poorly  drained  that  in  a  wet  time  the  ground 
is  Hooded  and  the  plants  drowned  out.  Not  only  should 
we  select  ground  where  the  natural  water  supply  is 
good,  but  one  where  the  physical  conditions  are  such 
that  we  can  conserve  the  soli  moisture  by  frequent  and 
thorough  cultivation,  both  before  and  after  setting  the 
plants. 

For  the  highest  possible  development,  the  evenness  of 
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distribution  and  the  degree  to  which  the  plant-food  has 
become  Immediately  available  ia  of  equal  or  greater 
importance  thart  the  quantity.  Land  ran  be  put  Into 
the  beat  condition  for  raising  a  maximun  crop  bjr  a 
heavy  dressing  of  stable  manure,  thoroughly  worked  into 
u  well-drained,  loamy  soil,  and  repeating  the  process 
yearly  for  several  seasons.  A  much  heavier  dressing  of 
manure  can  be  profitably  applied  to  a  soil  which  has 
been  well  fertilized  in  previous  years  than  to  one  which 
has  received  little  or  none.  The  most  successful  grow- 
ers use  large  quantities  of  manure,  often  as  high  as  one 
hundred  tons  to  the  acre.  When  stable  manure  cannot 
\hs  readily  obtained.  It  may  be  supplemented  by  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  so  made  up  as  to  contain  about 
seven  parts  of  nitrogen  to  eight  of  available  phosphoric 
acid  and  about  six  of  potash.  If  we  depend  entirely 
upon  fertilisers,  we  should  use  from  2,000  to  3,000  pounds 
to  the  acre,  and  we  should  not  fi>rgvt  that  upon  all  ordi- 
nary soils  the  yield  and  profitableness  or  a  crop  of 
Cabbage  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  avail- 
able and  evenly  distributed  plant -food  and  the  degree, 
to  which  the  soil  is  kept  always  moist,  and  more  with 
conditions  which  can  only  be  secured  bv  frequent  and 
thorough  cultivation. 

Diseases  anb  Some  or  the  Most  Common  Insect 
Pests.  -Vlub  root.-Thln  is  the  effect  of  a  fungus  ( Pla$- 
midiophora  Hrattira),  which  develops  within  the  cells 
of  the  root,  causing  them  to  become  distorted  and  the 
plant  to  develop  imperfectly  or  die.  On  the  death  of 
the  plant,  the  spores  of  the  fungus  become  mixed  with 
the  soil,  where  they  lie  dormant  until  roots  of  some 
other  host-plant  come  in  contact  with  them,  and  the 
conditions  are  favorable  for  their  development.  They 
develop  within  several  of  our  common  weeds,  and  we 
believe  that  the  spores  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  our 
cultivated  fields,  mid  nerd  only  favorable  conditions  to 
develop.  We  have  found  that  the  disease  is  seldom 
troublesome  except  where  the  cultural  condition",  par- 
ticularly as  to  moisture,  arc  unfavorable  to  the  Cab- 
bage, and  that  the  best  preventive  is  careful  attentiou 
to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  plant.  We  know  of  no 
practical  remedy  where  a  plant  or  Held  is  badly  affected. 

Fir*  Bertie. —A  small,  quick-moving  black  insect 
(Phyltotreta  vUtata),  which  sometimes  destrova  tho 
seedlings  before  they  have  formed  true  leaves.  'By  at- 
tending to  them  promptly,  we  have  always  succeeded  in 
protecting  our  plants  by  dusting  them  with  tobacco 
dust,  used  liberally  and  as  often  as  necessary,  which 
may  be  twice  a  day.  A  greut  deal  depends  upon  using 
the  tobacco  as  soon  as  the  first  lieetlea  appear.  It  is  a 
great  deal  easier  to  keep  them  off  than  to  dislodge  them 
after  they  aretonce  there. 

Cabbage  Hoot  Maggot  (Phorbia  .Brassier). -This  is 
tho  larva  of  a  fly  very  much  like  the  common  house  flv, 
though  a  little  smaller.  Thev  appear  In  the  latitude 


»7.  A  modem  Cabbage  head-Early  Flat  Dutch. 


of  Detroit  early  in  May,  and  the  female  deposits  her 
eggs  in  the  ground  at  or  close  to  the  plant,  usually  put- 
ting her  abdomen  into  the  opening  in  the  soil  formed 
by  the  movement  of  the  plant  by  the  wind.  The  eggs 
hatch  in  a  few  days,  and  the  maggots  feed  upon  the 
roots  and  soon  destroy  them.  An  effective  but  costly 
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EreTentlTe,  only  practicable  for  use  on  early  plants  of 
igh  prospective  value,  ia  to  surround  the  plants  with 
shields  formed  of  octagon  pieces  of  tarred  paper  about 


buds  in  the  axils. 

which  the  guard  can  be  slipped  around  the  plant  and 
pressed  down  on  the  ground,  so  that  the  fly  Is  prevented 
from  laying  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and,  laid  on  the  sur- 
face, they  will  perish  for  want  of  moisture.  We  have 
also  done  much  to  prevent  injury  by  scattering  among 
the  plants  bits  of  sticky  fly-paper,  by  means  of  which  a 
great  many  of  the  files  are  caught  and  killed.  It  is 
important  that  the  paper  should  be  put  out  early,  so  as 
to  catch  as  many  as  possible  before  they  have  laid  their 
eggs.  In  the  seed-bed,  the  maggot  can  be  destroyed  by 
injecting  bisulfide  of  carbon  about  the  roots  from  a 
syringe,  or  pouring  it  into  a  hole  and  quickly  closing 
the  hole  (cf.  Slingerlan.l.  Bull.  78,  Cornell  Exp.  Sta.). 

The  Ortm  Cabbage  Worm  ( Pirrit  Ha/xt (.-We have 
succeeded  best  in  protecting  our  young  plants  from 
worms  by  spraying  with  1'aris  green  and  water  in 
about  the  proportions  used  for  potato  bugs.  As  the  plants 
become  larger,  and  the  use  of  the  poison  objectionable, 
we  dust  the  plants  with  pyrethrum  powder,  which,  if 
pure,  will  be  very  effective. 

Harvksttno,  Stojuno  and  Mareettno.— Nearly  all 
of  a  well-grown  crop  of  Cabbage  of  a  good  stock  will 
mature  at  about  the  same  time,  and,  while  the  earlier 
aorta  remain  in  prime  condition  but  a  few  days,  the 
later  ones  remain  so  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  can  be 
stored  so  as  to  be  salable  for  several  months.  Often  the 
maturing  of  tho  crop  can  be  delayed  to  advantage  by 
partially  pulling  the  plants  and  pressing  them  over  to 
the  north.  The  southern  crop  is  usually  marketed  from 
the  field  as  soon  as  it  ia  fit,  being  sent  forward  in  open 
crates  containing  from  two  to  ten  dozen  heads.  The 
early  fall  market  is  usually  supplied  by  local  growers, 
who  deliver  direct  to  retailers.  The  late  fall  crop  is 
often  shipped  long  distances  in  open  or  well  ventilated 
cars.  At  the  north  they  may  be  stored  till  spring.  We 
have  tried  more  thau  a  score  of  .highly  praised  methods 
of  storing,  and  found  that  each,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, had  advantages,  but  we  have  found  that  generally 
the  best  and  most  certainly  successful  plan,  at  least  for 
the  latitude  of  Detroit,  ia  to  store  In  trenches,  as  fol- 
lows :  Plow  and  replow  several  times  a  strip  of  well- 
drained  sandy  land,  where  there  is  no  danger  from  sur- 
face water,  and  open  a  trench  some  10  Inches  deep  and 
about  20  inches  wide.  Then  pull  the  Cabbages,  remove 
a  few  of  the  outer  leaves,  stand  them  on  their  heads  for 
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ft  few  hoars,  that  any  water  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  may 
escape,  and  set  them  in  the  trench,  head*  up  ami  an  com- 
pactly as  possible,  throwing  a  little  earth  over  the  roots 
as  we  <lo  so.  We  have  found  it  profitable  to  build  a  roof 
of  four  rough  boards  over  them,  but  this  is  not  essen- 
tial, and  they  may  be  slightly  covered  with  corn-stalks 
or  other  coarse  litter,  or  even  the  refuse  leaves  of  the 


299.  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage. 

Cabbage  may  be  used.  As  soon  as  there  Is  danger  of 
frost,  cover  with  earth,  to  protect  them  from  it  and  the 
rain.  If  the  boards  are  used,  they  should  be  covered 
with  earth  in  the  name  way,  and  in  both  cases  the  cov- 
ering should  be  increased  as  the  weather  grows  colder, 
and  if  it  should  be  very  cold,  a  covering  of  straw  or 
coarse  manure  is  desirable.  The  aim  Is  to  protect  the 
heads  from  rain,  but  to  keep  them  moist  and  at  an  even 
temperature— one  of  about  32°  is  best,  and  one  some- 
what lower  is  less  objectionable  than  one  much  higher. 
The  cost  of  growing  an  acre  of  general  crop  or  late 
Cabbage  on  good  ground,  not  including  ground  rent,  is 
about  as  follows  :  Fertilizer,  $20  to  $40  ;  preparation  of 
the  ground .  $10  ;  growing  and  setting  about  8,000  plants, 
$13  ;  cultivating  and  hoeing,  $10  ;  harvesting  and  mar- 
keting, $10.  The  yield  should  be  about  7,300  heads, 
making  the  cost  of  growing  about  one  cent  a  head. 

Varieties.  — The  Cabbngi-  has  been  made  more  valu- 
able to  man  by  the  development  of  a  tendency  to  form 
more  and  larger  leaves,  and  thickening  them  with  thick- 
walled  cells  deposited  both  In  the  blade  and  the  ribs. 
There  has  also  been  a  shortening  of  the  stem,  particu- 
larly at  the  top,  until  the  upper  leaves  are  crowded  and 
folded  over  each  other  and  form  a  bud  or  head,  the  inner 
portion  of  which  becomes  blanched,  tender  and  sweet, 
and,  through  the  loss  of  much  of  the  naturally  strong 
taste,  well  flavored.  The  thicker  the  leaves  and  the  more 
solid  the  head,  the  sweeter,  more  tender  and  better  fla- 
vored the  Cabbage.  If  the  leaves  are  long  and  narrow, 
with  large  midrib  and  little  blade  at  the  base, 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  may  be  solid ;  bnt 
the  lower  part,  being  made  up  chiefly  of  the 
thickened  midribs,  will  be  open  and  coarse. 
If  the  leaves  are  broad  and  proportionately 
too  short,  they  will  not  lap  well  over  each 
other,  and  the  head  will  be  soft  and  even 
open  at  the  center.  Many  varieties  have  been 
developed,  differing  in  season  of  maturity, 
shape  of  head,  etc.,  and  adapted  to  different 
cultural  or  market  conditions.  Many  of  them, 
though  differing  in  some  point,  are  essentially 
identical,  and,  as  the  list  is  an  ever-increasing 
and  constantly  changing  one,  we  would  refer 
our  readers  to  the  various  seedsmen's  cata- 
logues for  descriptions,  only  speaking  of  a 
few  representative  sorts  of  the  different  types, 
between  which  there  are  many  Intermediate 
forms. 

Jersey  Wakefield  (Fig.  299),  Express,  JVrir 
York, — These  are  small-growing,  early-ma- 
turing and  small-headed  sorts.    Cnder  favor- 
able conditions  they  become  fit  for  use  In 
from  90  to  110  days  from  seed,  and  continue  In 
edible  condition  but  a  comparatively  short 
time.  The  plants  are  compact  and  erect-growing,  with 
very  thick,  smooth  and  smooth-edged  leaves,  and  are 
very  hardy.  The  hearts  are  small,  as  compared  with  the 
later  sorts,  more  or  less  conical  in  shape,  quite  solid, 


and  of  good  quality.  Owing  to  the  hardiness  and  com- 
pact habit  of  the  plants,  they  are  the  best  sorts  for  forc- 
ing under  glass  and  early  spring  planting  at  the  north, 
and  for  winter  culture  at  the  south. 

Winnigstadt  is  in  some  respects  much  like  the  above, 
but  is  larger  In  plant  and  head,  somewhat  later,  and  • 
much  better  keeper.  The  heads  are  sharply  conical,  with 
the  leaves  convolute  rather  than  overlapping  at  the  top, 
and  very  hard  |  of  good  quality,  and  remain  a  long  time 
in  condition  for  ubc.  The  type  Is  very  sure  heading  and 
hardy,  and  will  form  good  heads  under  circumstances 
where  most  others  would  fail. 

Henderson's  Early  Summer,  Early  Flat  Dutch  (Fig. 
297),  All-Head,  ore  strong-growing,  vigorous  sorts,  be- 
coming fit  for  use  in  from  100  to  140  days,  and  continuing 
in  condition  much  longer  than  the  Wakefield  type.  The 
plants  are  large,  spreading,  with  large,  broad,  smooth, 
thick  leaves,  and  form  a  more  or  less  flattened,  oval  head 
of  good  site  ;  solid,  and  of  good  quality.  They  are  best 
adapted  to  early  fall  use. 

Late  Flat  Dutch.  Stone  Mason,  fate  Drumhead. — 
Strong-growing,  spreading  plants,  forming  very  large, 
solid  heads  in  from  120  to  1B0  days,  and  remaining  a  long 
time  In  usable  condition.  They  are  tha  best  type  for 
general  crop,  will  give  the  largest  yield,  and  keep  well 
through  the  winter. 

Hollander,  Luxemburg.  —  A  type  of  Danlsh"~origin, 
which  has  become  quite  popular  of  late  years,  particu- 
larly for  shipping  long  distances.  The  plants  are  strong- 
growing  and  the  hardiest  of  all,  enduring  with  but  little 
Injury  frost  or  drought  which  would  ruin  other  sorts. 
They  come  to  maturity  slowlv,  and  form  a  comparatively 
small  but  verv  hard  round  head  of  good  quality,  which 
keeps  well  and  which,  l>ecause  of  its  shape  and  solidity, 
can  be  handled  In  shipping  better  than  most  sorts. 

Sumy  (Fig.  300). -A  class  of  Cabbage  In  which  the 
leaves  of  both  the  plant  and  head  are  crumpled  or  sa- 
vored instead  of  smooth,  as  in  the  preceding.  There  are 
varieties  of  all  the  types  found  in  smooth -leaved  sorts, 
though  generally  they  are  less  certain  to  form  good 
heads,  and  the  heads  are  smaller.  As  a  class  they  are 
very  hardy,  particularly  as  to  cold.  They  are  extensively 
grown  in  Europe,  where  they  are  esteemed  to  be  much 
more  tender  and  delicate  in  flavor  than  the  smooth- 
leaved  sorts. 

Hed  Cabbage.— A  class  of  which  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, and  In  which  the  leaves  of  tho  plant  are  dark  pur- 
ple and  those  of  the  head  bright  red.    The  heads  are 


300.  Savoy  Cabbage. 

small,  but  usually  very  solid,  and  are  especially  esteemed 
for  use  as  "cold  slaw." 

Seei>-o rowing.- It  is  only  through  the  constant  exer- 
cise of  the  utmost  care  and  skill  in  the  growing  of  the 
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seed  that  thin  or  any  other  vegetable  ran  be  Improved, 
or  even  its  present  good  qualities  maintained.  It  would 
seem  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  save  and  use  only  the  seed 
of  a  few  of  the  most  perfect  Cabbages,  for  the  plant  la 
capable  of  enormous  seed  produrtion.  We  hare  known 
a  single  plant  to  yield  35  ounces  of  seed,  enough, 
if  every  seed  grew,  to  furnish  the  plants  for  50  acres; 
but  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  this  showing  would  make 
it— first,  because  the  yield  mentioned  is  an  exceptional 
one,  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  very  seldom  that  an 
isolated  plant  yields  a  crop  of  seed.  The  flower  of  tho 
Cabbage  is  scxuallv  perfect,  and  I  think  there  is  no  dis- 
covered reason  why  individual  plants  are  self-impo- 
tent, but  we  have  never  succeeded  in  getting  more 
than  a  very  few  seeds  from  an  isolated  plant,  either  in 
the  open  air  or  when  enclosed  in  an  insect -tight  struc- 
ture of  glass  and  cloth,  in  which  a  number  of  bees  were 
confined.  Again,  we  have  repeatedly  isolated  the  best 
plant  of  an  hundred,  setting  the  rest  in  a  block,  and  the 
few  seeds  obtained  from  the  Isolated  one  produced  plants 
showing  more  variation,  and  quite  inferior  in  evenness 
and  type,  than  those  from  the  block.  At  least  one  of  our 
popular  varieties  is  made  up  of  the  descendants  of  a 
single  isolated  plant,  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the 
second  and  subsequent  generations  the  stock  was  very 
different  in  type  from  that  of  the  selected  plant  from 
which  it  was  descended.  The  originator  of  one  of  our 
best  varieties  maintains  that  it  is  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  best  seed  of  that  sort  that  seed-plan  ta  of  very 
different  types  should  bu  set  together,  and  by  crossing 
they  will  produce  and  give  plants  of  the  desired  type. 
In  spite  of  those  facts,  we  believe  that  the  general  rule 
and  practice  which  give  the  best  results  with  other  plant* 
are  equally  desirable  for  the  Cabbage,  and  that  in  this, 
as  with  other  plants,  we  should  first  form  a  distinct  and 
exact  conception  of  the  plant  we  wish  to  produce,  and 
then  raise  seed  from  the  one  which  comes  nearest  to  that 
ideal.  It  would  seem  that  the  necessity  of  a  distinct  and 
well  defined  ideal  of  exactly  what  we  want  to  produce 
would  be  self-evident,  but  some  seed-growers  have  a 
very  vague  idea  of  the  exact  type  wanted.  Some  years 
ago  we  visited  the  originator  of  one  of  our  beat  varieties, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  what  he  considered  the  type 
ot  the  variety.  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  a  good  culti- 
vator, and  had  been  growing  this  strain  for  over  twenty 
years.  He  took  us  into  a  field  of  as  handsome  Cabbages 
as  we  ever  saw,  but  which  were  far  from  uniform.  We 
asked  him  to  select  an  ideal  plant  of  his  strain,  and  care- 
fully noted  its  every  characteristic.  Cuing  to  another 
part  of  the  field,  we  asked  him  to  select  another,  and  ho 
picked  out  one  which  in  color,  shape,  and  general  charac- 
ter of  the  crop,  was  very  different  from  the  first.  Both 
were  fine  market  Cabbages,  but  so  different  that  if  either 
were  taken  as  the  true  type  of  the  variety,  the  other 
should  l»e  thrown  out  of  a  seed  crop  as  being  a  different 
sort.  Third  and  fourth  selections  were  intermediate 
between  the  first  two,  and  the  fifth  very  nearly  like  the 
first.  This  man  had  been  growing  this  strain  for  twenty 
years,  and  was  intent  upon  developing  a  strain  of  supe- 
rior quality  for  marketing,  and  in  his  selection  and 
breeding  had  looked  solely  to  the  si  lling  quality  of  the 
heads.  His  course  was  as  unwise  ns  it  would  be  for  a 
breeder  of  Jersey  cattle  to  breed  from  black,  red.  white, 
big  or  little  cows,  regardless  of  anything  but  the  qual- 
ity of  their  milk.  Having  formed*  a  carefully  consid- 
ered ideal,  we  should  select  from  10  to  WO  of  the 
plants  which  come  nearest  to  it,  and  from  these  make 
an  extra  selection  of  about  one-tenth  of  the  best.  We 
would  set  the  whole  lot  in  a  nearly  square  block,  with 
the  extra  selections  in  the  center.  We  would  save  and 
plant  seeil  from  each  extra  select  plant  by  itself,  and 
having,  by  very  careful  examination,  ascertained  which 
lot  adhered  most  closely  and  evenly  to  our  ideal  type, 
would  select  our  plants  for  next  year's  seeding  from  it, 
rather  than  use  the  best  individual  plants  found  in  all 
the  lots.  Experience  has  satisfied  us  that  by  tbismethod 
we  can  gradually  tlx  and  improve  our  stocks,  and  grow 
seed  much  better  than  that  usually  produced. 

In  commercial  seed-growing,  they  aim  to  so  time  the 
planting  that  the  crop  will  l*«  just"  coming  to  maturity 
at  the  time  of  storing  for  winter.  Mixtures  and  inferior 
plants  can  be  detected  and  thrown  out  then  as  well  as 
when  the  plants  are  fully  matured,  and  the  younger 


plants  will  go  through  the  winter  and  seed  better  than 
those  which  are  fully  ripe  when  put  away  for  the  win- 
ter. The  plants  are  usually  wintered  In  the  manner 
described  for  storing  for  market  use,  except  that  the 
trench  is  usually  narrower.  The  plants  are  set  out  for 
seed-bearing  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring.  It  is 
usually  necessary  to  carefully  open  the  bead  by  two 
cross-cuts  with  a  knife  in  order  to  let  the  tender  seed- 
stalk  break  through.  The  plants  are  given  double  or 
treble  the  space  which  they  required  the  first  year.  It 
is  generally  true  that  the  more  developed  and  better  the 
stock,  the  smaller  the  yield  of  seed.     \\    y, .  Tkact. 

CAB6MBA  (aboriginal  name).  Xj/mphaiettr.  Haifa 
dozen  aquatics  of  the  western  hemisphere,  with  small 
flowers  having  persistent  sepals  and  petals,  each  3  or  4, 
and  stamens  few  ;  carpels  2-3,  free  and  distinct,  and 
submerged  Ivs.  finely  dissected  and  mostly  opposite. 

Carolinlana,  Gray  [C.  aqudtica,  DC.,  not  Aubl.  C. 
riridifMia,  Hurt.  i.  Floating  Ivs.  green,  oblong-linear: 
fls.  white,  with  2  yellow  spots  at  base  of  each  petal  ; 
stamens  G.  N.  Car.,  S.  and  W.  A.O.  15:157.— C  ronr- 
IMto,  Hort.,  Is  a  form  with  reddish  Ivs.  A.O.  15:157. 

The  true  C.  aqudtica,  Aubl.,  of  trop.  Amer.,  with 
yellow  fls.  and  nearly  orbicular  floating  Ivs.,  is  shown 
in  B.M.  7090.  L,  e,  B, 

Cabomba  Carolinian*  is  very  largely  used  by  growers 
of  aquatics.  It  la  one  of  the  indispensable  plants  for 
the  aquari-tm.  It  Is  grown  largely  in  North  Carolina, 
District  ot  Columbia  and  Maryland,  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained In  quantities  during  the  year  for  persons  in  the 
large  eastern  cities,  where  it  is  commonly  called  Fish 
Grass.  Washington  Grass,  etc.  It  is  tied  in  bunches  with 
a  metallic  fastening,  •which  acts  as  a  weight,  thus  re- 
taining the  same  in  a  natural  position  in  water.  In  a 
moderate  temperature  it  soon  emits  roots  and  grows 
freely.  It  is  a  submerged  plant,  except  in  midsummer, 
when  the  flowers  are  borne  above  the  water,  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  floating  leaves.  It  is  one  of  the  best 
plants  for  domestic  fish.  It  also  grows  in  New  Jersey, 
where  it  is  quite  hardy.  C.  rottrfolia  is  tender,  does  not 
retain  it  s  delightful  carmine  coloring  under  confinement, 
and  is  not  so  often  met,  except  in  Florida. 

Wilijam  Trick  eh. 

C  AC  ALIA  (ancient  Greek  name).  Compdtita.  Peren- 
nial herbs,  of  which  9  or  10  are  native  to  the  U.  8. 
Florets  all  hermaphrodite,  with  white  or  flesh-colored 
corollas,  each  of  the  5  lobes  with  a  mldnerve  :  akenes 
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glabrous  :  lvs.  petloled.  None  of  the  species  are  known 
to  be  in  the  Araer.  trade,  but  some  of  the  native  kinda 
may  be  expected  to  appear  in  commerce.  For  an  account 
of  the  N.  Amer.  apeciea,  sec  Gray,  Syn.  PI.,  vol.  1,  p.  2, 
pp.  3M-6. 

CA.CAL1A  of  the  florists.  8cc  Emilia. 


body  in  a  cactus— MamtUarla  mlcrotnerls. 


CACALlOPSIS  (  Ca  r<i/i'<i  Ukt  i.  Compiiittt.  One  spe- 
cie*, with  discoid,  very  roany-fld.  heads  of  perfect  yel- 
low florets,  and  palmate  lvs. 

NardOsmia.  Gray.  Strong  perennial,  1-2  ft.  high, 
loose,  woolly,  but  becoming  nearly  glabrous:  lvs.  nearly 
h1  I  radical,  long-stalked,  5-9-cleft  or  parted,  the  lobes 
dentate  or  cut:  heads  an  inrh  high,  in  a  loose  cluster 
at  the  summit  of  the  nearly  naked  stem,  fragrant.  Pine 
woods,  Calif,  to  Wash. -int.  by  Gillett  In  18S1  as  a 
border  plant. 

CACAO,  COCOA.  See  Theobroma. 

CACTUS ,  CACTI.  The  peculiar  forms  included  under 
this  name  constitute  the  family  Caetactir.  They  are 
especially  characteristic  of  the  warm  and  dry  regions  of 
America,  their  display  being  greatest  in  Mexico,  although 
extending  from  the  plains  of  North  America  and  east- 
ward southward  through  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico  to 
southern  South  America.  Aside  from  certain  African 
apecies  of  Rhipsalis,  this  great  family,  containing  about 
1,000  known  species,  is  absolutely  restricted  to  Amer- 
ica. The  common  prickly  pear  [Opuntin  F)cu$-In<Hea) 
has  long  been  naturalised  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
region,  and  its  pulpy  fruit  is  eaten  under  the  name  of 
"Indian  fig."  The  chief  display  of  Cacti  in  the  United 
States  Is  in  the  Mexican  border  states,  representing 
the  northern  edge  of  the  still  more  extensive  Mexican 
display. 

The  peculiar  habit  of  the  family  seems  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  perennial  drought  conditions,  to  which  they  have 
become  remarkably  adapted.  The  two-fold  problem  pre- 
sented by  such  conditions  is  the  storage  of  water  and 
the  regulation  of  its  loss.  As  a  result  of  water  storage, 
the  plant  bodies  are  characteristically  succulent.  Loss 
of  water  by  transpiration  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
heavy  epidennal  walls  and  cuticle,  and  other  anatomi- 
cal devices,  but  perhaps  still  more  by  reducing  the  sur- 
face exposure  of  the  body  in  comparison  with  its  mass 
(Figs.  301,  302.  303).  For  the  most  part,  foliage  leaves 
have  been  abandoned  entirely,  and  their  peculiar  work 
has  been  assumed  by  the  superficial  tissues  of  the  stem. 
The  stem  itself  is  flat  or  columnar  or  globular,  the  last 
form  representing  the  least  exposure  of  surface  in  pro- 
portion to  the  mass.  The  laterally  developed  leaves  and 
branches  common  to  ordinary  stems  are  generally  re- 
placed by  various  ephemeral  or  abortive  structures,  the 
most  notable  of  which  are  the  bristles  and  remarkably 
varied  spines.  The  real  nature  of  Cactus  spines  is  a  dis- 
puted question,  and  not  a  very  important  one.  When 
rudimentary  leaves  appear,  as  in  Opuntia,  they  are 
found  subtending  the  cushion  or  area  in  connection 
with  which  the  spines  are  developed.  This  area  is 
clearly  an  aborted  branch,  and  the  spines  represent 
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lateral  members  upon  it  ;  and  most  probably  these 
lateral  members  represent  leaves.  The  Cactus  forms  are 
not  always  leafless  or  compact,  for^the  species  of  Perea- 
kla  are  climbing,  woody  forms,  with  well  developed 
petiolste  leaves  (Fig.  309);  and  even  the  well  known 
prickly  pears  (Opuntia)  are  more  or  less  expanded,  and 
have  very  evident  ephemeral  leaves. 

The  flowers  are  usually  conspicuous,  in  many  cases 
remarkably  large  and  brilliantly  colored.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  numerous,  arranged  in  several  imbrica- 
ting series  ;  the  stamens  are  indefinite  in  number  and 
inserted  at  the  base  of  the  corolla  :  the  stvle  is  promi- 
nent, with  spreading,  stigmatlc  lobes  (Fig.  305).  The 
Inferior  ovary  contains  numerous  seed*,  ripening  into  a 
smooth  or  bristly  or  spinv  fleshy  fruit,  often  edible 
(Figs.  304,  306). 

The  largest  forms  are  species  of  Cereus,  with  huge, 
columnar  and  fluted,  spiny  bodies,  bearing  a  few  clumsy 
ascending  branches,  said  to  sometimes  attain  a  height 
of  50  or  GO  feet.  These  arborescent  forms  are  especially 
developed  in  the  drainage  basin  of  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
nia. On  the  western  slopes  of  Mexico  proper,  and  on 
the  eastern  slopes  of  Ix.wer  California,  these  Cactua 
trees  occur  in  extensive  forests,  forming  the  so-called 
"eardon  forests." 

In  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Genera  Plantarum,  13  gen- 
era of  Cactactir  are  recognized,  while  in  Engler  and 
Fraud's  Fflanzenfamilien,  recently  published,  Schu- 
mann recognizes  20  genera.  Of  these  20  genera,  15  are 
included  in  trade  catalogues,  and  Ave  of  them  are  rep- 
resented in  the  United  States.  Generic  and  specifle 
linos  among  the  Cactacea  are  very  indistinct,  and  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion  In  reference  to  them  ex- 
ists. The  group  seems  to  be  a  very  modern  one  geolog- 
ically, and  unusually  plastic,  responding  readily  to 
varying  conditions,  so  that  forms  that  have  been  de- 
scribed as  distinct  species  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  be 
but  different  phases  of  a  single  species.  The  confusion 
has  been  further  intensified  by  the  description  of  nu- 
merous garden  forms.  As  a  result,  many  catalogue 
names  are  very  uncertain,  being  applied  differently  in 
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garden  collection*.  In  addition  to  form*  which 
normal,  various  so-called  "monstrosities^  are 
to  arise,  both  in 


abnormal  forms  are  of  two  general  type*  :  one,  in  which 
the  body  takes  the  form  of  a  fan  or  contorted  ridge,  is 
designated  by  the  varietal  name  cristatus  and  it*  gender 
equivalent*  ;  the  other,  in  which  there  I*  an  irregular 
bunching  of  branches,  is  designated  in  the  same  way 
as  var.  monitrniui. 

A  brief  synopKls  of  the  15  genera  announced  in  trade 
slogues  is  a*  follows  : 

Calyx  lube  produced  beyond  the  orory .-  items  tcith 
tubtrttes  or  tubereutate  ribs. 


Stems  short :  fts.  in  arils  of  tubercles  or  ribs. 

US.  Nearly 
recognited 


1.  Melocactut.  Nearly  globular,  strongly  ribbed  and 
ignited  by  the  distinct  flower-hearing 
About  30  species,  found  chiefly  in  W.  India  and 

Pig.  302.  Globular  to  short  evllndri- 
cal,  not  ribbed,  but  with  prominent  tubercles  bearing 
terminal  clusters  of  spines,  and  lis.  usually  in  tones. 
The  largest  genu*,  nearly  300  species  being  recognited, 
ranging  from  northern  U.  8.  into  S.  Anier. 

3.  Pelecyphora.  Fig.  303.  Like  the  last,  but  the 
spirally  arranged  tubercle*  are  flattened,  and  bear  two 
rows  of  flat,  overlapping,  horny  scales  instead  of  spines. 
A  single  Mexican  species. 

4.  Anhalcmium.  Low,  flat -topped 
ss  and  resembling  thick,  iml 


30$.  Flower  ol 


fi  species,  all  Mexican,  one  of  which  is  found  in  the  IT. 
8.  The  proper  name  of  this  genus  is  Ariorarpus.  By 
it  is  considered  as  belonging  to  Jichinueactus. 


BB.  SUms  short:  fll.  terminal,  oh  tubercle*  lehieh 
art  often  confluent  into  ribs. 

5.  Ee  hi  no  cactus.  Globular  to  short  cylindrical, 
strongly  ribbed  forms.  The  second  genus  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  species,  200  being  recognited,  ranging  from 
the  U.  S.  to  Chile  and  Brazil. 

6.  Malaeocarpus.  Closelv  resembling  the  last,  and 
often  included  under  it.  distinguished  by  the  woolly 
tuft  at  the  very  apex  of  the  stem.  About  8  sp 
recognited,  restricted  to  Brasll  and  Uraguay. 

BBB.  Stem*  mostly  elongated,  erect  or  din 
branching,  ribbed  or  angled. 

7.  Cereus.  Fig.  304.  From  almost  globular  to  stout 
columnar,  or  slender,  climbing,  creeping  or  deflexed.  A 
genus  of  about  100  species,  extending  from  the  U.  8. 
into  South  America. 

8.  Piloesren*.  Distinguished  from  the  large,  colum- 
nar forms  of  Cereus  by  the  development  of  abundant 
white  hair*  Instead  of  rigid  spines.  About  45  species 
are  recognized,  ranging  from  Mexico  to  Brazil. 

9.  Echlnopsil.  Like  columnar  species  of  Cereus,  but 
very  short  (sometimes  globose)  and  many- ribbed,  with 
remarkably  elongated  calyx  tubes.  About  10  species, 
restricted  to  southern  S.  Amer. 

10.  Eehlnoesrsus.  Like  cylindrical  species  of  Cereus. 


About  30  species,  found  in 


cylindrical  species  of  C 
spine*  and  short  calvx 
i  both  N.  and  8.  Amer. 


pipbyte,  with  numerous  hang- 
A  single  8.  American  species. 


BBBB.  Stems  flattened  or  tcinged,  jointed. 

11.  PhyllocactM.  Figs.  303,  306.  Mostly  epiphytic, 
the  joints  flat,  becoming  thin  and  leaf-like  upon  cylin- 
drical stems.  About  12  species  are  recognited  in  Cent, 
and  S.  Amer. 

12.  Epiphyllum.    An  epip 
lng,  manv-jointed  stems, 
the  other"  species  usually  referred  to  this 
lng  to  I'hyllocactus. 

A  A.   Calyx  tube  not  produced  beyond  the  . 

branching  and  jointed. 

13.  Rhipsalis.  Small,  epiphytic  forms,  with  joints 
ribbed,  cylindrical  or  flat,  with  or  without  bristles.  A 
genus  of  50  species,  chiefly  developed  in  Cent,  and  S. 
America. 

14.  Opuntia.  Fig*.  307, 308.  Branching,  jointed  forms, 
the  joints  flat  or  cylindrical,  usually  bristly  and  spiny. 
A  large  genus  of  150  species,  ranging  from  central  N. 
Amer.  to  Chile.  The  cylindrical  form*  belong  to  the 
more  desert  region*,  while  the  flat-Jointed  form«,  or 
"prickly  pears,"  as  a  rule  occupy  conditions  not  so  ex- 
tremely dry. 

14V  Peretkia.  Fig.  309.  Climbing,  woody  forms,  with 
perfectly  developed  lvs.  About  15  species  are  known, 
ranging  from  Mexico  to  Argentine.  The  name  is  ordi- 
narily written  Pereskia. 

The  completest  monograph  of  Cacti,  with  descriptions 
of  species,  is  Schumannn's  Gesammtbesehrcibung  der 
a,  Berlin,  1899.  JoHN  M.  focLTO. 
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Culttri  of  Cacti.  — To  enable  one  to 
hope  to  be  fairly  successful  In  the  culti- 
vation of  a  collection  of  Cacti,  it  may  be 
well  to  observe  the  following  sugges- 
tions :  Always  endeavor  to  secure  plants 
in  May  or  early  June,  as  at  that  time 
any  wounds  caused  by  parking  or  in 
transportation  become  quickly  healed, 
and  a  perfect  callus  is  formed,  which 
generally  prevents  further  decay.  Again, 
always  be  sure  that  the  plant  is  in  per- 
fect condition  before  it  is  potted.  Plants 
collected  from  their  native  habitats  are 
usually  received  without  roots  ;  or,  if 
they  have  roots,  they  will  be  found,  in 
most  cases,  to  be  so  injured  that,  for 
the  safety  of  the  plant,  they  would  better 
he  taken  off  close  to  the  plant  with  a 
sharp  knife.  This  done,  proceed  to  closely  examine 
the  plant,  and  be  sure  that  every  part  of  it  in  per- 
fectly free  from  all  signs  of  sickness  or  rot.  Plant* 
which  have  been  on  the  road  only  a  few  days  may  arrive 
with  a  certain  percentage  dead.  Such  plants  undoubt- 
edly looked  good  while  being  packed,  but  a  careful 
examination  would  have  shown  them  to  be  unfit  for 
aale.  If,  on  examination,  any  sign  of  sickness  or  decay 
ahould  be  found,  let  the  bad  parts  he  at  once  taken  out 
until  healthy  tissue  Is  re-vched,  after  which  place  the 
plants  in  full  exposure  to  sun  and  wind,  allowing  them 
to  so  remain  until  every  atom  of  the  treated  pnrt  has 
become  covered  with  a  dry  and  perfect  callus.  It  may 
sometimes  be  found  necessary  to  use  a  hot  in  n  where 
decay  is  doing  very  rapid  work.  When  the  plunt  re- 
ceived is  very  large*  and  old,  or  the  bottom  1ms  become 
bard,  drv  and  woody,  or  the  roots  injured,  then  at  mice 
cut  off  the  woody  bottom  up  to  living  tissue  :  and  plant 
only  after  the  wound  has  been  dried  thorough  ly  ■  Treated 
thus,  the  plant  will  produce,  in  most  cases,  an  abundant 
supply  of  new  roots  in  a  very  short  time,  and  thus  give 
a  virtually  young  plant ;  but  if  any  old,  woody  part  is 
left  on,  the  chances  will  be  against  the  forming  of  new 
r«x>ts.  Never  take  the  hard  trunk  of  a  plant  for  propa- 
gating purposes,  but  choose  the  active,  growing  part, 
in  which  the  cells  are  full  of  life. 

In  preparing  soli  for  Cacti,  it  will  be  found  advisa- 
ble to  use  one-half  good,  fibrous  loam  and  one-half  very 
old  lime  rubbish,  secured  from  some  old,  torn  down 
brick  buildiug,  taking  care  to  sift  from  it  the  fine,  dusty 
particles  to  ensure  material  of  perfect  drainage.  To 
this  may  be  added  good,  clean  sand.  In  potting  Cacti, 
it  ia  generally  supposed  that  a  pot  as  large  as  the  body 
of  the  plant  is  sufficient  ;  but  it  Is  better  to  select  pots 
of  a  rather  larger  site,  for  during  the  season  of  growth 
the  plant  must  be  supplied  with  water,  and  when  pots 
are  too  small  this  cannot  be  done.    In  such  case  the 

plant  has  to  depend  upon 
its  own  resources.  In  the 
process  of  potting,  All  the 
pot  one-third  with  rough 
lumps  of  coke  or  other 
such  material,  on  the  top 
of  which  place  a  liberal 
supply  of  finely  broken 
crockery.  Now  add  the 
soil,  taking  care  to  put  the 
coarsest  soil .  directly  on 
top  of  the  crocks,  and  then 
the  finer,  on  whicL  to  place 
the  cuttings  or  plants. 
Take  core  to  plant  very 
litUe  below  the  surface. 
Bo  sure  that  the  soil  is 
fairly  dry,  and  carefully 
abstain  from  watering  for 
some  time  ;  but  if  the 
weather  is  very  warm*  and 
bright,  a  very  light  syring- 
ing may  be  given  once  each 
day.  If  pots  are  plunged 
in  open  ground,  this  light 
daily  syringing  will  be 
sufficient  until  the  plant 
shows  signs  of  growth. 


It  is  a  mistake  to  repot  Cacti  very  often,  unless  tho 
roots  have  become  Infested  with  mealy  bug  or  other 
pest.  Should  this  occur,  the  plant  must  be  turned  out 
of  tho  pot,  roots  thoroughlv  washed,  and  planted  in  a 
new  pot  and  in  new  soil.  The  condition  of  the  soil  in 
each  pot  should  lie  constantly  and  carefully  examined, 
and  if  the  slightest  sign  of  imperfect  drainage  is  mani- 
fest, the  case  should  receive  prompt  attention. 

In  the  summer  season,  some  persons  turn  their  plants 
out  of  pota  into  the  open  borders.  They  may  do  well 
during  the  season,  but.  as  there  is  more  or  less  danger 
of  bruising  or  injuring  them  in  taking  them  up  from 
open  ground  and  repotting,  the  practice  is  unwise. 
Avoid  inflicting  any  injury  on  the  plants  in  the  late  fall 
or  winter.  It  will  be  found  a  much  safer  practice  to 
plunge  the  plants,  In  their  pots,  in  late  spring  or  aa 
soon  as  the  cold  spring  rains  are  over.  Any  warm,  well- 
drained  bed  or  border  may  be  selected  for  this  purpose, 
where  they  may  receive  sunlight  and  perfect  venti- 
lation. 

For  winter  protection,  select  a  naturally  damp  house, 
—  one  with  floor  sunken  two  feet  or  more.  It  should  not 
be  made  wet  by  constant  syringing  or  by  a  leaky  roof, 
but  by  keeping  the  floor  of  the  bouse  damp,  thus  ren- 
dering it  unnecessary  to  be  constantly  watering  the 
plants.  Let  the  temperature  of  the  house  be  kept  as 
close  as  possible  to  50°,  promptly  ventilating  when  the 
heat  begins  to  increase.  Avoid  all  severe  changes.  Use 
as  mild  a  flre  heat  as  possible  to  be  safe  from  cold. 

Cacti  may  be  propagated  from  seed,  by  division  of 
large  clumps,  and  by  cuttings  or  offsets.  The  most 
Interesting,  instructive  and  permanently  successful 
method  is  from  seed.  Plants  grown  in  this  way  will 
furnish  the  grower,  in  two  or  three  years,  with  a  fine 
stock  of  thrifty  plants  which  will  be  a  permanent  source 
of  satisfaction.  Raising  seedlings  is  better  than  import- 
ing the  plants  from  their  native  habitats  if  one  desires 
to  secure  a  fine  collection  of  Cacti.  There  would  be 
many  more  amateur  collections  of  Cacti  if  persons 
would  start  by  raising  plants  from  seed.  The 
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desirable  Cacti  to  be  raised  from  seed  are 
Mamitlarin.  Cereus,  Echinopsls  and  Echinocactus'. " 
raised  from  seed,  any  of  these  may  be  successfully 
grown  as  window  plants,  with  little  danger  of  loss. 

Perhaps  the  most  easily  grown  of  the  Cactus  family 
are  Opuntiaa,  but  these  are  not  to  be  recommended  for 


window  culture,  on  account  of  their  full  equipment  of 
barbed  spines.  Vertut  flagelliformit,  Rhlpsalls,  and 
Epipbylluros  on  their  own  roots,  flourish  well  and  are 
exceedingly  attractive.  But  the  best  of  all  are  the  Phyl- 
lococti  ;  these  are  without  spines,  grow  vigorously,  and 
produce  an  abundance  of  blooms  if  they  are  given  a 
sunny  window  and  the  necessary  amount  of  water. 
Cactuses  generally  are  subject  to  Insects  and  fungous 
troubles.  One  of  the  most  common  pests  is  a  scale  in- 
sect. The  safest  way  to  rid  the  plants  of  these  is  to 
clean  them  off  with  a  small  brush  which  has  bristles  of 
only  moderate  stiffness.  The  mealy  bug  may  be  easily 
disposed  of  by  dissolving  0  grams  caxtllc  soap  in  hot 
water,  and  adding  1  %  quarts  of  alcohol  ;  then  add  100 
grams  of  fusel  oil  ;  apply  with  a  very  fine  spray. 

James  Gtrney. 

CADIA  (Arab!  c  name.  Kadi),  t^eguminbta' ,  tribe 
Snphorea'.  About  3  species  of  small  evergreen  trees  of 
Arabia  and  Africa,  remarkable  for  their  regular  mallow- 
like fls.:  Ivs.  pinnate:  Us.  axillary,  mostly  solitary, 
drooping  ;  stamens  10,  free. 

purpurea,  Korsk.  ( C.  rdria,  L'Her. ).  Lfts.  20-40  pairs, 
very  narrow  :  Us.  bell-shaped,  pedunculate,  rose-red, 
pretty  ;  not  spiny.  Arabia. -Cult,  in  S.  Calif. 

O.  SUitidna.  ltaker,  has  few  Urge  lfts.  and  rose-colored  (la. 
Muds*.  B.M.  88*5.-0.  pubiteent,  Bojer.  Lfts.  te-10  pairs, 
broad  oblong.  Madag. 

CASALPlHIA  (Andrea*  C»salpinus,  1519-1603.  Ital- 
ian botanist).  Ltguminbta>,  Bkakiletto.  Shrubs  or 
trees,  with  blpinnate  Ivs.  and  racemes  or  panicles  of 
red  or  yellow  fls.,  with  obovate  more  or  less  clawed  pet- 
als, 10  stamens,  and  a  very  long  style.  The  fls.  are  not 
papilionaceous.  The  species,  all  tropical,  are  nearly  50. 
The  genus  yields  tanning  materials  and  dye  stuffs;  and 
m<i*t  of  the  species  are  very  showy  in  flower  and  art- 
favorites  in  tropical  and  semi  tropical  countries.  They 
I  rarely  in  warm  glass  houses.  The  botanical 
i  is  confused.  jj,  q. 

In  Cwsalpinia,  propagation  is  readily  effected  by 
seeds,  which  should  be  well  soaked  in  warm  water  for 


some  hours  before  sowing.  A  sandy  soil  should  b* 
chosen  for  the  seed-bed,  and  lightly  shaded.  After  the 
plants  show  the  first  true  leaf,  they  should  be  potted 
off  into  small  pots  of  ordinary  garden  soil,  not  too  rich, 
made  light  by  the  addition  of  sand  if  of  a  clayey  nature. 
The  plants  grow  very  rapidly,  and  must  be  shifted  into 
larger  pots  as  their  size  requires  for  greenhouse  rul' 
lure,  but  in  tropical  climates  may  be  transplanted  into 
permanent  positions  outdoors  after  they  reach  a  fsir 
sixe  in  pots.  The  dwarf  species  are  elegant  subjects  fur 
subtropical  gardening  during  the  summer  months  in 
temperate  climates,  provided  a  sunny  location  is  given 
them,  as  they  revel  in  rather  dry,  very  warm  soil,  and 
do  not  require  artificial  watering  after  being  established. 
A  rocky,  sunny  situation  may  be  given  C.  pvlcherrima 
and  its  variety  flnra,  when-  they  will  bloom  daring 
many  weeks  of  summer,  until  frost  checks  them,  if 
strong  plants  about  a  foot  high  are  selected  in  early 
summer.  Care  should  be  taken  to  gradually  harden 
off  plants  in  the  house,  so  that  they  may  not  be  chilled 
when  transplanted  outdoors.  While  they  will  do  well 
In  a  poor  soil,  an  application  of  manure  or  chemical  fer- 
tilizer may  be  given  them  to  advantage,  eau«ing  them 
to  make  a  more  vigorous  growth  and  give  better  and 
larger  heads  of  flowers.  In  the  tropics,  and  also  in  »ub- 
tropieal  climates,  these  shrubs  and  trees  are  alwayt 
admired  and  are  commonly  planted  for  ornament.  The 
Royal  Poinciana  ((.'.  Jiegia,  but  properly  Poinciana 
Kegia,  which  see),  and  also  the  Dwarf  Poinciana.  or 
Flower -fence  (('.  pvlrherrima),  will  thrive  in  close 
proximity  to  the  sea,  and  are  valuable  for  planting  in 

E.  N. 


fit.  very  thorny:  trttt, 
unarmed  or  nearly  to. 

Gillies!!,  Wall.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  with  very  many 
small,  elliptic  pinnules  :  fls.  light  yellow,  with  brilliant 
red  stamens  protruding  3-5  in.,  in  terminal  racemes; 
sepals  hairy-fringed.  S.  Amer.  B.M.  4006,  as  Poinci- 
ana Gillietii,  Hook.  F.S.  1:01.  R.H.  1H93,  400.  G.C. 
III.  15 :73. -Endures  mild  winters.  A  very  showy  and 
worthy  plant. 

pulchsrrimm.  Swts.  Barbadoes  Pride.  Barbados* 
Flower-fence.  Dwarf  Poinciana.  Shrub,  with  deli- 
cate, evergreen,  mimosa-like  (vs.,  few  scattered  prickles, 
and  very  gaudy  red  and  yellow  crisped  fls.  on  the  endt 
of  the  new  growth  :  stamens  and  style  red,  and  long- 
exserted.  Generally  distributed  in  the  tropics.  B.M. 
995.  — One  of  the  most  popular  shrubs  in  warm  climates, 
as  S.  Fla.  and  S.Calif.  There  is  a  rar.  flava,  with  yel- 
low fls. 

aa.  Stamens  not  much  tjettding  the  petal*,  or 
thorter. 

B.  Lftt.  small,  J4-1  in.  long,  very  obtutt. 

c. 


Shrub.  2-4  ft.,  with  slender 
branches  clothed  with  white,  deciduous  bark  :  Ivs.  de- 
compound ;  pinna?  2-4,  each  with  4-6  oblong  and  refuse 
lfts.  :  fls.  yellow,  showy  ;  pod  glandular,  I-2-seeded. 
Lower  Tallf.-A  rapid-growing  species,  recently  dl»- 
1  and  introduced  to  the  tra  ' 


CO.  Shrubs  or  trttt,  prickly. 

D.  Pod  smooth  :  thrubt. 

toxbg.    Pinnules  about  10  pairs, 
both  ends  :  fls.  yellow.   India. -F 
dye  wood  |  also  used  as  a  hedge  plant. 

Japonica,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Loose,  spreading  shrub,  armed 
with  stout,  recurved  prickles  :  pinnules  7-9  pairs,  ob- 
long, very'  obtuse  :  fls.  in  large,  panicle-like  clusters, 
canary-yellow,  the  stamens  bright  red.  Japan.  On. 
40  :  837.  J.H.  Ill,  34:  531.  —  Endures  the  winters  in  i 
parts  of  England.  The  hardiest  species  of  the 
probably  hardy  as  far  north  as  Washington,  D.C. 

dd.  Pod  prickly :  trtt. 

echinatft.  Lam.    Tree,  with  prickly  branches,  bl 
elliptic,  shining,  alternate  lfts.,  yellow  fls.,  and  spiny 
pods;  stamens  shorter  than  the  petals.  1 


lont. 
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Lfts.  IS  in.  long,  i 

pod  priekly. 
,  Hance.  Diffuse  shrub,  thorny:  pinna*  10,  with 
12-20  ovate-lanceolate  glabrous  lfts.,  1-lS  In.  long  :  ra- 
ceme* panic  led,  raany-fld.,  with  Tery  large  bract*  :  Us. 
white  and  purple:  pods7-seeded  ( seeds  large  and  black), 
spiny.  China. 

Bonduc,  Roxhg.  Climbing  shrub,  with  prickly,  pubes- 
cent Ivs.,  oblong-ovate  mucronate  lfts.,  l$<-3  in.  long, 
yellow  fls.,  and  a  few  large  yellow  seeds  In  a  short, 
prickly  pod.  Tropics  ;  S.  Fla. 

C.  bijiga,  Swts.  (Acacia  Baneroftiana,  Bert.).  Spiny  shrub, 
with  ultimate  lfts,  In  2  pairs:  fls.  paniculate.  Jamaica.—  C. 
JUgia.  bietr.-Poineiaoa  hegia. 

L.  H.  B.  and  Altbed  Rxhoeb. 

CAHOni.   Consult  Attalea  CoMune. 

CAJAN08  (aboriginal  name).  Legumindia.  Tropical 
shrub  with  pinnate,  3-foliolate  lvs.,  yellow  papiliona- 
ceous fls.,  and  a  small,  hairy  pod  bearing  edible  seeds. 
Several  species  described,  probably  all  derivatives  of 
the  following  : 

1  adieus,  Spreng.  A  shrub  with  yellow  and  maroon 
fla.,  blooming  all  through  the  year,  and  bearing  a  con- 
tinuous crop  of  highly  nutritious  peas.  Lfts.  elliptic- 
oblong.  Plant  more  or  less  hairy.  Grows  from  4-10  ft. 
high.  Tery  diffuse  and  spreading.  Much  cult,  in  the 
tropica  for  the  seeds  or  pulse.  It  varies  greatly  in 
stature  and  In  character  of  seeds  :  C.  fliiru*.  DC.,  has 
yellow  fls.  and  2-3-aeeded  pods  which  are  not  spotted  ; 
C.  bieolor,  DC,  has  red-striped  fls.,  and  4-5-seeded  pods 
which  are  spotted  :  see  B.M.  6440  and  K.H.  1874:  190. 
Usually  treated  as  an  annual.  Probably  native  to  Chi- 
territory.  Known  under  many  focal  names,  as 
■igvon  Pea,  Congo  Pea,  Dhal,  Toor,  and  others. 

L,  H.  B. 

CALABASH 


CAXADIUM  (origin  of  name  obscure).  Arbidea.  Her- 
baceous perennials,  arising  from  largo  rhizomes  or 
tubers,  acaulescent,  with  beautifully  marked,  long- 
petioled  lvs.  with  a  deep  basal  lobe.  Differs  from  Colo- 
casia  In  floral  characters.  A  dozen  or  less  species  in 
Trop.  Amer.  Two  of  the  species  are  immensely  variable, 
and  many  named  horticultural  varieties  are  in  the  trade. 
Engler  in  DC  Monog.  Phan.  2:  452  ( 1879) ;  also  K.S.  13. 

In  Caladium,  propagation  is  effected  by  division  of 
the  tubers  at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season, 
which  is  about  the  first  of  March.  The  soil  best  suited 
to  them  Is  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf  mold,  peat, 
Mil  well-rotted  cow  or  sheep  manure  in  equal  parts, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  added.  The  tubers  should  bo 
potted  at  first  in  as  small  pots  as  will  conveniently 
accommodate  them,  and  shifted  on  into  larger  pots  as 
they  require  it.  but  little  water  must  be  given  at  the 
roots  till  active  growth  commences,  when,  as  the  plants 
develop,  they  require  an  abundance.  A  warm,  humid 
atmosphere,  such  as  is  recommended  for  Aloeaslas,  is 
necessary  for  their  best  development.  They  must  also 
be  shaded  from  bright  sunlight.  As  the  leaves  mature 
in  the  fall,  water  should  be  gradually  withheld,  though 
at  no  time  must  the  tubers  be  allowed  to  become  quite 
dry.  Caladiums  should  be  kept  for  the  winter  in  the 
pots  In  which  they  have  been  grown,  and  stored  away 
in  some  convenient  place  in  a  temperature  not  less  than 
50"  or  more  than  60*.  E.  J.  Canning. 

Fancy-leaved  CAUADtms.-A*  soon  as  the  plants 
begin  to  lose  their  leaves  in  the  fall,  water  should 
gradually  be  withheld  until  the  leaves  are  all  gone. 
The  pots  should  then  be  removed  to  a  position  under  a 
bench,  and  laid  on  their  sides,  or  taken  from  the  soil 
and  placed  in  sand.  During  the  resting  period  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  a  lower  temperature  than  CO 
P. ,  and  kept  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  March  the  tubers  should  be  started  for  the 
earliest  batch  to  be  grown  in  pots.  Arrange  the  tubers 
in  their  sites,  and  keep  each  site  by  itself.  The  largest 
sited  tubers  will  start  quickest,  and  it  is  desirable  to  be- 
gin with  these  for  pot  plants.  Start  them  in  chopped 
moss  in  boxes.  The  tubers  may  be  arranged  pretty  close 
a  the  box.  and  merely  covered  over  with  the 


moss  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch.  The  new  roots  are 
made  from  the  top  part  of  the  tuber,  so  it  Is  Important 
that  this  part  should  be  covered  to  encourage  the  roots. 
For  starting,  a  heat  varying  between  70°  and  85°  will 
suffice.  As  soon  as  a  healthy  lot  of  root*  make  their 
appearance,  the  plants  should  be  potted,  using  as  small 
sited  pots  as  possible.  The  soil  for  this  potting  should 
be  principally  leaf  mold,  with  a  little  sand.  In  a  short 
time  they  will  need  another  shift ;  the  soil  should  on 
this  occasion  be  a  little  stronger  ;  give  a  position  near 
the  glass,  and  shade  from  strong  sunshine.  New  forms 
are  raised  from  seed,  this  operation  being  an  exceed- 
ingly easy  one  with  the  Caladium,  as  they  cross-fertilize 
very  readily.  The  flowers,  unlike  those  of  the  Antbu- 
riunt,  are  monoecious,  the  females  ripening  first.  To 
pollinate  them,  part  of  the  spathe  must  be  cut  away. 
Seedlingn  at  first  have  the  foliage  green,  and  It  is  not 
until  the  fifth  or  sixth  leaf  has  been  developed  that 
they  show  their  gaudy  colorings.  Propagation  of  the 
kinds  is  effected  by  dividing  the  old  tubers,  the  cut  sur- 
faces of  which  should  be  well  dusted  with  powdered 
charcoal  to  prevent  decay.  As  bedding  plants,  the  fancy- 
leaved  CatadiuniH  are  gradually  getting  more  popular. 
To  have  them  at  their  best  for  this  purpose,  the  ground 
should  bo  worked  for  some  time  previous  to  planting 
out,  with  a  goodly  quantity  of  bone  meal  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  The  tubers  are  best  put  out  in  a  dormant 
state,  a*  then  they  make  very  rapid  progress,  and  eventu- 
ally make  finer  plants  than  when  they  are  first  started 
in  the  greenhouse,  as  by  this  system  they  are  too  apt  to 
sustain  a  check  in  the  hardening-off  process,  and  lose 
their  leaves.  The  fine,  highly  colored  kinds  are  not  so 
well  suited  for  outdoor  work  as  those  having  green  pre- 
dominating in  the  foliage,  but  some  of  the  kinds,  such 
as  Dr.  Llndley  and  Ro«ini,  do  remarkably  well.  Fre- 
quent watering  with  manure  water  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  development  of  the  foliage,  both  outdoors 
and  in.  G.  W.  Oliver. 

The  following  species  and  varieties,  most  of  which 
are  in  the  American  trade,  are  here  described,  the  syno- 
nyms being  in  italic:  albinervium,  55;  albomaculutum, 
16;  albostriatulum,  51  ;  Alfrtd  Bleu,  16;  amcrnum,  17; 
Appunuinum,Mt;  argyrites.  57;  argyroneuron,  5;  argy- 
rospilum,  36;  Haraquinil,  12;  Belloymel,  49;  bieolor,  8, 
11;  Brongniartii,  32;  Chantini,  17;  Conna-rtii,  17;  cor- 
datum,  3;  cupreum,  53;  Curwadlli,  37;  Dewtianum,  28; 
Devostanum,28;  diteolor,  29;  Duchartrei,  35;  Eckhartii, 
23;  elegans,54;  Enkeanum,  45;  erythrajum,  3;  etrulen- 
/MNi^C'oloeasia  Antiquorum  esculents;  firmulum,  9; 
Oardtii,  15  ;  gri*eonrgentrum,  39;  Haageauum,  17; 
hSBmatostigmatum,  29;  hirmottigmatum,  29;  hastatura, 
50;  Hendersonl.24;  Houbyanum, 26;  Houlletii,  18;  Hum- 
boldt 11.  57;  Kettelerl,  13;  Koch li,  3*1;  Kramerianum,  20; 
Luucheanum,  43:  Lemnircanum,  55;  Leopoldii,  15;  Lin- 
deni,46;  niacrophyllum,  39;  marginatum,  19;  marmora- 
turn,  7;  marmoreum,  2;  ifartersteigianum,  17;  mirabile, 
33;  JUooreanum,  18;  myriostigma,  58  {  Ncuroanii.  40  ; 
Ottonis,2S:  Osyanum,  52;  pallidinervtum,  30;  pelluci- 
dum,27, 29;  Perrierii,  22;  pictum,  4, 34;  picturatum,  48; 
poeclle,  30  ;  porphyroneuron,  53  ;  punctati»*in*um,  17; 
Purdiennum,  U;  pu*illum,9;  regale,  31 ;  Iteiehrnbaehi- 
omnm.41;  Hoijierii,  15;  roneum,  14;  rubellum,  41;  rubl- 
cundum,  11;  rubronervium,  42;  rubrovenium,  42;  tagit- 
tatolium/M  ;  Sehmittii,  3;  Schalleri.a;  Schomburgkii, 
1;  Sieboldii,  25;  splendens,  14;  Sprurranum.  9;  Stan- 
geanum,  21;  subrotundum.6;  Surinamen*e,3\;  thripe- 
dettum,  7;  transparens,  10;  Troubetskoyl,  56  ;  Velloti- 
anum,  9;  Vcrschaffeltil,  47;  riridittimum,  55;  Wagueri, 
31;  »'«//«»,  28;  Wightil.  44. 

It  will  be  seen  that  roost  of  the  cultivated  Caladiums 
are  considered  to  be  forms  of  C.  bieolor  and  C.  pictura- 
turn.  Only  5  species  are  concerned  in  the  following  list: 
Schomburgkii,  1  ;  marmoratum,  7;  bientor,  8;  pictura- 
tum,4$;  numboldtii,  57.  V.  odordtum,  Lodd.-  Alocasia 
ruacrorrhita. 

A.  Mad*  not  at  alt  peltate,  obliquely  elliptical-ovate. 

1.  Behomburgkil,  Schott.  Petiole  slender,  4  times 
longer  than  the  blade,  sheathed  *•»  its  length  ;  blade 
obliquely  elliptical -ovate;  midriband  4-5  acutely  ascend- 
ing primary  nerves  silvery,  pale,  or  red;  sparsely  spot- 
ted above,  paler  beneath.  French  (Juiana  to  Para.  -  Hunt 
into  the  following  forma: 
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(1)  Vein*  red. 

2.  Var.  marradreum,  Engl.  Blade  dull  green,  with 
brownish  red  nerves,  bordered  with  yellow. 

3.  Var.  •rythriam.  Enftl.  \  C.  Schmlttii.Lem.  C.cor- 
datum,  Hort.).  Midribs  and  uerves  red.  I.H.  8:29?. 

4.  Var.  plctum,  Engl.  With  white  or  red  spots  between 
the  red  veins.  S  Amer. 

|2)   IV  ins  silrery  or  grttn. 

5.  Var.  argyroneurum,  Engl.  [C.  arguroneuron,  C. 
Koch.  C.  tichatleri,  Lem.).  Midrib  and  rein*  silvery. 
I.H.  8:297. 

6.  Var.  subrotundum,  Engl.  (  C.  subrotundum,  Lem.). 
Leaf-blade  rounded  at  the  base,  or  shortly  cordate,  with 
white  or  red  spots.  Braill. 

aa.  Blade  distinctly  peltate. 
K.  Leaf  sagittate  -oblong -ovale. 

7.  marmoratum,  Mathleu  {Alot&tia  />■>..•  i.  Bull.  C. 
thripedestum,  Lem.  1.  Petiole  cylindrical,  12-16  in.  long, 
twice  as  long  aa  the  blade,  variegated;  blade  dark  green, 
with  Irregular  grav,  yellowish  green  and  snow-white 


Rn.  Leaf  oral e  triangular ,  or  ovatt-sagittale. 

8.  bloolor,  Vent.  [Arum  blcolor,  Ait.).  Fig.  310.  Peti- 
ole smooth,  3-7  times  as  long  as  the  blade,  pruinose  to- 
ward the  apex  ;  blade  ovate-sagittate,  or  ovate-triangu- 
lar, variegated  above,  glaucous  beneath;  upper  lobe  semi- 
ovate,  narrowing  gradually  to  a  cuspidate  point,  the  basal 
onen  %  to  but  little  shorter  than  the  upper,  oblong-ovate, 
obtuse,  connate  1-5-J-6  their  length.  S.  Amer.  Intro- 
duced into  cult,  in  1773.  B.  M.  820.  —  Very  common  In 
cult.,  furnishing  many  of  the  fancy-leaved  Caladiums. 
The  marked  varieties  are  as  follows: 

( 1 1  Leaf-blade  and  veins  of  one  color. 

9.  Vnr.  Velloiianum,  Engl.  (t\  Vellotianum,  Schott. 
C.  Punlieanum,  Schott.  ('.  puslllum,  C.  Koch.  C. 
Spruceanum.  Schott.  C.  tirmnlum,  Schott).  Leaf- 
blude  dark  green  above  ;  basal  lobes  connate  past  the 
middle.  Brazil,  Peru.  K.B.  10:169. 

(2)  Leaf-blade  more  or  leu*  variegated. 
(a)  With  a  colored  disc. 
|b)  Disc  transparent. 

10.  Var.  transparens,  Engl.  ( C.  trtinspdrens,  Hort.). 
Blade  with  a  pale  green,  nearly  transparent  disc  ;  mid- 
rib and  primary  veins  red-purple. 
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11.  Var.  rabicundnm,  Engl.  (C.  btcolnr.  Kunth).  Peti- 
ole green,  or  variegated  green  and  violet:  blade  green, 
with  a  red,  transparent,  central  disc,  and  a  very  narrow 
red  line  between  the  disc  and  the  margin. 

(bb)  Disc  opaque. 

(e)  Purple  ditc. 

12.  Var.  Baraqulnii,  Engl.  (C.  BaraquluH,  Hort.). 
Petiole  violet  ;  blade  with  a  purple-red  disc;  beautiful 
green  between  the  disc  and  margin ;  nerves  and  midrib 
red-violet.  Para.  I.H.  7:  257.  F.S.  13:  1378. 

13.  Var.  Xettelerl.  Engl.  (C.  K'tteleri,  Hort.).  Peti- 
ole crimson,  variegated  toward  the  base  ;  blade  with 
purple  disc,  midrib  and  primary  veins,  sparsely  marked 
between  the  veins  with  many  small,  rosy  spots. 

(cc)  Bed  disc. 

14.  Var.  cpUndens.  Engl.  ( C.  roseum.  Hort.  C.  »pUn- 
dens,  Hort.).  Petiole  green  below,  red  above;  blade 
with  a  red  disc  at  the  middle  ;  mldvein  and  primary 
veins  red-purple  ;  green  between  the  nerves  and  along 
the  margin.  L.  4. 

15.  Var.  Leopold!,  Engl.  10.  Liopoldi,  Hort.  G. 
Gierdtii,  C.  Koch.  C.  Bogieri,  Ch.  &  Lem.).  Petiole 
violet  beneath,  red-purple  above  ;  blade  with  a  broad, 
reddish  disc  ;  margin  green,  red  spotted  ;  midrib  and 
primary  veins  dark  red-purple.  Para,  1864. 

16.  Var.  albomaculatum.  Engl.  (C.  Alfred  Bleu). 
Petiole  green  ;  blade  green,  with  red  disc,  midrib  and 
primary  veins,  and  marked  clear  to  the  margin  with 
many  large,  white  spots  between  the  nerves. 

(ecc)  Hose  disc. 

17.  Var.  Chantinl,  Engl.  ( 0.  Ckdntini,  Lem.  C.  Con- 
nartii,  Hort.  V.  amiinum.  Hort.  C.  Martersteigidnum, 
Hort.  <'.  punetatissimum.  Hort.  ('.  Unagtanum,  Hort.  ). 
Fig.  310.  Petiole  more  or  less  violet  ;  blade  broadly 
red-purple  along  the  midrib  und  primary  nerves,  ro?y 
at  the  center,  and  with  very  numerous,  unequal  spots 
between  the  nerves  clear  to  the  marginal  vein.  I.  H. 
5:  185.  F.  8.  13:  1350. 1351.  B.  M.  5255.  B.  L.  PI.  19 
(1891).  Para,  1858.  A.F.8:129. 

(ccec)  Light  green  disc. 

18.  Var.  HoiilUtU,  Engl.  (C./WMii,  Lem.  C.Mo*re- 
dnum.  Hort.).  Petiole  green,  the  sheath  and  a  little  of 
the  base  violet-variegated  ;  basal  lobes  of  the  blade 
somewhat  introrse,  rounded,  connate  '-j, ;  blade  obscurely 
green  toward  the  margin,  the  midrib  and  primary  veins 
slightly  reddish,  and  with  a  pale  disc  marked  with  many 
Irregular  white  spots. 

(aa)  Without  a  colored  disc. 
(b)  Margins  colored  throughout. 
(c)  Bed  margin. 

19.  Var.  marginatum,  Engl.  <C.  marginatum.  C. 
Koeh).  Blade  dark  green,  with  a  red  line  on  the  outer 
margin.  Yellow  margin,. 

20.  Var.  Kramerianum,  Engl.  <C.  KrameriAnum, 
Hort.).  Veins  purple  ;  yellow  margin. 

21.  Var.  Slangeanum,  Kngl.  (C.  StangeAnum,  C. 
Koch).  Blade  reddish  ;  green  along  the  narrow  mar- 
gin, yellowish  toward  the  margin. 

(CCc)  Solid  white  margin. 

22.  Var.  Perrisrii,  Engl.  (V.  Perrifri,  Lem.).  Petiole 
violet-black  ;  blade  dull  green,  with  many  red-purple 
spots,  and  white  along  the  margin.  Brail,  1861. 

(cccc)  BpotUd  margin. 

23.  Var.  fiekhartli.  Engl.  {C.Eckhart ii,  Hort.).  Peti- 
ole violet-blotched  at  the  base,  green  above  the  middle; 
blade  green,  with  few  rosy  spots  along  the  margin,  and 
small  white  ones  In  the  middle. 

24.  Var.  Henderson!,  Engl.  (C.  Htndtrsoni,  Hort.). 
Petiole  variegated  violet  and  green,  reddish  toward  the 
apex  ;  blade  mostly  green,  reddish  next  the  lower  parts 
of  the  nerves  ;  midrib  and  primary  veins  red-purple 
■potted  ;  small  red  spots  along  the  margin. 

25.  Var.  Bleboldli.  Engl.  (C.  Hilboldii,  Hort.).  Peti- 
ole violet  and  green,  reddish  toward  the  apex  ;  basal 
lobes  of  the  leaf  somewhat  introrse,  connate  their 
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length,  dark  green  ;  midrib  and  primary  reins  beauti- 
fully red-purple  spotted,  and  a  very  narrow  white  bor- 
der, marked  with  small,  purple-red  spot*.  A.F.  8:  127. 

(CCCC.C)  Purple  margin. 

28.  Var.  Eoubyanum,  Engl.  {C.  Uoubyanum,  Hort.). 
Petiole  dirty  green  on  the  lower  surface,  bright  red 
above ;  blade  bright  green,  with  large  pale  spots,  and 
small  red-purple  ones  between  the  midrib  and  primary 
veins  ;  a  red-purple  spot  above  the  insertion  of  the  peti- 
ole, and  a  pale  purple  line  around  the  margin. 

li.  Var.  pollucidum.  Engl.  (C.  pellucidum.  DC). 
Petiole  reddish,  variegated  with  violet  ;  blade  broadly 
reddish  purple  upotted  along  the  midrib  and  primary 
veins,  and  more  or  less  marked  with  transparent,  red- 
dish purple  spot sj>et ween  the  primary  veins  ;  a  contln- 

|bb)  Only  the  margin  of  the  bawl  sinu*  colored. 

28.  Var.  Devosianum,  Engl.  [C.  Drvotianum,  Lem. 
C.  WdllUt,  Hort.  C.  OttbnU,  Hort.).  Petiole  green; 
blade  bright  green,  with  small.  Irregular  white  spots  be- 
tween the  midrib  aud  primary  veins,  and  a  narrow 
crimson  bonier  at  the  sinus.  Para.  I.H.  9:  322. 

29.  Var.  hasmatoatl  gmatum ,  Engl.  [O.  kirmatottlg- 
m  r.'.im.  Kth.  ('.  pellucidum.  DC).  C.  dhcolor,  Hort.  |. 
Petiole  violet ;  blade  dark  green,  with  a  purple  line  on 
the  basal  sinua,  and  sparsely  marked  with  blood-red 
spots.  Para. 

St,  Var.  poccile,  Engl.  (C.  pacUt,  Scbott.  C'.pallidi- 
a/reium,  Hort.  1.  Petiole  reddish  brown,  or  closely 
streaked-variegated  ;  blade  dark  green  ;  midrib  and 
primary  veins  paler,  often  whitish  ;  a  red-purple  spot 
where  the  petiole  joins  the  blade,  narrowly  purple-mar- 
gined in  the  sinus.  Braill. 

31.  Var.  regalB.  Engl.  \0.  regale,  Lem.  (.*.  Wdgntri, 
Hort.  C.  Surinamtnte.  Miq.  C.  tagitta-fblium,  Sieb.). 
Blade  bright  green,  purple-margined  at  the  sinus,  every- 
where marked  with  small,  confluent  white  spots.  West 
Indies,  1710.  I.H.  9:  316. 

(bbb)  jVo  colored  dine  or  colored  margin. 

(c)  Vttrirgaled  green  blade. 

32.  Var.  Brongniartii,  Engl.  (C.  Brongnidrtii,  Lem.). 
Very  large  ;  petiole  variegated  violet  and  green,  red- 
dish toward  the  apex  ;  blade  green,  excent  along  the 
nerves  below,  where  it  is  colored  reddish,  paler  green 
between  the  primary  nerves,  deep  green  toward  the 
margin  ;  veins  and  nerves  red-purple.  Brazil-Para, 
U5&  F.S.  13:1348,1349.  I.H.5.p.58. 

33.  Var.  miribile,  Engl.  [O.  mirdbile,  Lem.).  Petiole 
green  ;  blade  bright  green,  denselv  covered  with  large 
and  small  Irregular  pale  green  spots  between  the  pri- 
mary nerves  and  mid  vein.  Para.  I.H.  10:  354. 

(cc)  Blue-green  blade. 

34.  Var.  pletnm,  Kunth  <('.  plct  urn.  DC.).  Petiole 
greenish,  variegated  beneath  ;  basal  lobes  connate  1-5 
their  length  ;  blade  thin,  blue-green,  marked  with 
large,  irregular,  usually  confluent,  pale  yellowish  semi- 
transparent  spots.  L.  43. 

(ccc)  Colorlett  blade. 

35.  Var.  Duchartrei,  Engl.(C\  Ihtchdrtrei,  Hort.).  The 
long  petiole  green  above,  variegated  below  the  middle 
with  violet-black  ;  blade  colorless,  except  the  midrib  and 
all  the  veins,  or  here  and  there  pale  rosy  or  red  spotted, 
or  even  more  or  less  dirty  green.  A.F.  8: 129. 

(cccc)  Solid  green  bladt. 
(d)  Bark  green. 
38.  Var.  argyroipihun,  Engl.  (C.  argyrdspilum, 
Lem.).  Petiole  grayish  red,  sparsely  and  finely 
streaked  ;  blade  a  most  beautiful  green,  with  a  crimson 
spot  at  the  middle,  and  with  many  small  white  spots 
between  the  primary  veins.  Para.  F.S.  13:  1346.1347. 

37.  Var.  CurwidUl.  Engl.  {C.  Curu-ddtii.  Hort.). 
Petiole  greenish,  slightly  violet-blotched  toward  the 
base  ;  blade  reddish  purple  along  the  midrib  and  pri- 
mary veins,  marked  between  the  veins  with  large  white, 
•pots,  otherwise  dark  green. 
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38.  Var.  Kochii,  Engl.  ( C.  Kochii.  Hort.).  Leaf- 
blade  more  rounded,  dark  green,  with  small  white  spots 
midway  between  the  midrib  aud  margin.  Para.  1862. 

39.  Var.  macrophyllum.  Engl.  10.  maerophyllum, 
Lem.  ('.  grinroarg/nteum,  Hort.  I.  Petiole  green; 
blade  dark  green,  marked  everywhere  with  many  small, 
scarcely  confluent  white  or  slightlv  rosy  spots.  Para, 
1862.  I.H.  9:316. 

40.  Var.  Neumannii.  Engl.  (C.  yeumannii,  Lem. I. 
Petiole  green  ;  blade  very  beautiful  dark  green,  with 
scarcely  paler  veins,  marked  between  the  primary  veins 
with  large  and  small  white-margined,  reddish  purple 
spots.  F.S.  13: 1352,  1353.  B.M.5199. 

(dd)  Light  green. 
(e)  AW  >  potted. 

41.  Var.  rubcllam,  Engl.  <  C.  rubillum,  Hort.  C.  Reich- 
enbaehidnnm,  Stangl.).  Blade  green,  with  reddish 
purple  midrib  and  primary  veins. 

42.  Var.  rubrovenium,  Engl.  ( C.  rubrovinium,  Hort. 
C.rubronirvium,  Hort.).  Petiole  variegated  green  and 
violet ;  blade  small,  oblong-ovoid,  the  basal  lobes  some- 
what introrse,  obtuse,  connate  almost  to  the  middle, 
pale  caulescent  or  red-green  along  the  midrib  and  pri- 
mary vein*  ;  veins  pale  red  or  scarlet.  Para,  1862. 

(ee)  Spotted. 
(f)  With  white  ipoti. 

43.  Var.  Laucheanum,  Engl.  (C.  iMueheanum,  C 
Koch).  Blade  bright  green,  with  white  spots  at  the 
middle. 

Iff)  With  purple  and  white  tpott. 

44.  Var.  Wlghtil.  Engl.  [O.  Wight ii,  Hort.).  Petiole 
pale  green  ;  blade  very  beautiful  green,  marked  be- 
tween the  primary  veins  with  large,  red-purple  and 
amall  white  spots.  French  Guiana. 


(fff )  With  red  or  crimson  spot*. 

45.  Var.  Enkeanum,  Engl.  (C.  JCnkeanum,  C  Koch). 
Blade  bright  green,  marked  with  large  and  small  red 
spots. 

46.  Var.  Lindeni,  Engl.  (C.  IAndeni,  Hort.).  Blade 
bright  green,  with  confluent  small  red  spots. 

47.  Var.  Verschaileltii,  Engl.  (C.  Versehaftfltii, 
Lem.).  Petiole  pale  green  ;  blade verv  beautiful  green, 
with  few  Irregular  erimson  spots.  1.11.5:185.  B.M.5263. 
L.  46. 

bbb.  Blade  lanceolate-sagittate. 

48.  pietaratum,  C  Koch.  Petioles  usually  green, 
variegated  below,  elongated  ;  blade  lanceolBte-sagittate, 
cuspidate  and  submucronate  at  the  apex,  the  upper  lobe 
nearly  triangular,  oblong  or  ovate-lanceolate,  basal  lobes 
over  half  as  long,  lanceolate  subacute,  connate  1-6-X 
their  length,  separated  by  a  triangular  sinus  ;  primary 
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lateral  veins  4-7,  erect-ep: 
Variable,  furnlshln 
urns. 

(1 )  Trantpartnt  whit*  blade. 
49.  Var.  Belle ?m*i,  Engl.  ('.  Betttgmii.  Hort. ).  Fig 
311.   Petiole  gn  enlsb  above,  variegated  Tlolet  beneath 
blade  slenderly  h a* tnte  sagittate,  white,  translucent  ex 


or  spreading.  Braxll.-         bbbb.  Blade  oblong -orate,  or  oblong:  plant  tmall. 


311.  Caladlum  Huroboldtll.   (No.  ST.) 

cept  the  green  veins  and  nerves,  with  small  green  spots 
along  the  margin  ;  basal  lobes  14,  or  rarely  *  or  K 
connate.  Para.  I.H.  7:  252.  A.F.8:127. 


(2)  Pate  arte*  bladt. 
(a)  With  transparent  blotchtt. 

50.  Var.  haaUtum,  Engl.  < V.  kattatum.  Leva.).  Peti- 
ole long,  stout,  white,  violet-spotted  ;  blade  hastate- 
sagittate,  slightly  contracted  above  the  lobes  ;  dull,  pale 
green, very  irregularly  marked  with  transparent  blotches; 
basal  lobe  %  connate,  crimson  margined  in  the  sinus. 
Para. 

(aa)  Opaque. 

51.  Var.  albostriatulum.  Engl.    Blade  greenish  white 
;  the  midrib  and  veins,  whiUt-striped  and  dotted 


52.  Var.  Otyannm,  C.  Koch.    Blade  white 
midrib  and  primary  veins,  with  purple  spots  between 
the  veins. 

53.  Var.  porphyroneoron,  Engl.  |  C.  porpkuronturon, 

C.Koch.  C.  eupreum,  Hort.  Alordtia  pttrpkyrontitra, 
Lem.).  Petiole  pale  reddish,  variegated  with  dull  vio- 
let ;  blade  broadly  hastate-sagittate,  dull,  pale  f 
slightly  reddish  on  the  veins,  opaque  basal  lobes 
connate.  Peru  and  Brazil.  I.H.  8:997. 

(3)  Dark  green  blade. 

54.  Var.  elegant,  Engl.  Petiole  rosy.  | 
variegated  j  blade  narrowly  hastate-sagittate,  slightly 
contracted  above  the  lobes,  dark  green  above,  broadly 
red  or  purple  next  the  midrib  and  primary  lateral  veins; 
basal  lobes  1-5  connate. 

55.  Var.  Lsmairaanum,  Engl.  (C.  Lemaireinum,  Birr. 
C.  picturatum  albin/rrium,  C.  Koch.  C.  picturatum 
viridlttimum,  C.  Koch).  Blade  shaped  like  preceding, 
dark  green  ;  midrib  and  primary  veins  pale  green  or 
white.  S.  Anier.,  18C1.  I.H.  3:311. 

56.  Var.  Troubetskoyi.  Engl.  (C.  TrouMttkoyi,  Chan- 
tin.  C.  AppuniuHum,  Hort.  I.  Petiole  red,  variegated; 
blade  very  narrowly  hastate-sagittate,  slightly  con- 
tracted above  the  lobes,  dark  green  above,  broadly 
marked  with  pale  red  along  the  midrib  and  primary 
veins,  and  with  scattered,  transparent,  small  white  or 

F.S.13:  1379. 


57.  Hiimboldtil,  Schott  |C.  argurUet.  Lem.|.  Fig. 
312.  Petiole  slender,  variegated,  2-3  times  longer  than 
the  blade  ;  sheath  slender,  narrow;  blade  oblong-ovat*. 
or  oblong,  green  along  the  margin,  midrib  and  primary 
veins,  with  many  large  and  small  transparent  spot*  be- 
tween ;  shortly  and  very  acutely  acuminate,  the  apical 
lobe  oblong-ovate,  twice  as  long  as  the  oblong  or  ovate- 
triangular,  obtuse  basal  ones  ;  basal  lobes  S  connate, 
separated  by  an  obtuse  triangular  sinus,  the  3—1  primary 
veins  of  the  apical  lobe  uniting  in  a  collective  nerve  re- 
mote from  the  margin.  Brazil.  I.H.5:185.  F.S.13:134o. 
Gng.3:279.  A.F.10:197.  L.  22. 

58.  Var.  myrioatigTM,  Engl.  {C.  muriottigma.  V. 

Koch). 


C  A  LAM  AG  HOST  IS  (Greek  for  reed  grass) 
mint*.  Rcu>  Bimt-orass.  A  genus  of  perennial 
with  running  rootstocks.  Very  similar  t«>  Agrostis.  but 
■pikelets  usually  larger.  Can  be  distinguished  from  it 
by  the  tuft  of  long  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  fl. -glume, 
and  the  flowering  axis  continued  beyond  the  palet. 
Spikelets  I -flowered  I  rarely  an  aborted  or  second  flower 
present).  Glumes  3,  the  first  two  nearly  eunal  and 
emptv,  the  third,  or  fl. -glume,  awned  on  the  bark,  usu- 
ally below  the  middle.  Species  about  120.  verv  widely 
distributed  over  the  world  in  the  temperate  and  arctic 
tones  and  on  the  high  mountains  of  the  tropics.  For 
C.  brtripilit,  see  Calamovilfa. 

Canadensis,  Beauv.  Blue-joint  Grass.  Very  com- 
mon in  the  northern  and  northwestern  states,  usually 
growing  in  moist  meadows  and  swales.  I'nder  such 
conditions  It  yields  a  large  amount  of  Indifferent  hay. 
which  is  used  in  some  places.  It  in  not  used  for  horti- 
cultural purposes.  This  species  grows  3-5  ft.,  and  has 
flat,  glaucous-blue  Ivs. :  panicle  oblong,  becoming  open : 
upper  glume  weak -awned  near  the  middle. 

strieta,  Beauv.  (O.  ntgUrta,  Gartn.l.  Post  Gbas*. 
A  rather  slender,  erect  perennial,  with  narrow  leaves 
and  a  contracted,  densely-flowered  panicle,  3-fi  in.  long: 
fl.  glume  about  %  as  long  as  the  second  empty  glume, 
and  nearly  twice  the  lenirth  of  the  basal  hair*  ;  awn 
bent,  exceeding  the  glume.  Northern  I*.  S.- A  varie- 
gated form  has  been  brought  into  cultivation  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  p  B 

CALAMlNTHA  (Old  Greek  name,  meaning  beautiful 
mint).  JjabiAta.  Various  species  of  herbs  or  very  small 
shrubs,  2  or  3  of  them  occasionally  grown  In  borders  for 
their  lis.  and  aromatic  fragrance'.  Calyx  2-lipped,  ob- 
long or  tubular  ;  corolla  with  a  straight  tube,  and  gen- 
erally exceeding  the  calyx,  the  throat  commonly  en- 
larged ;  .stamens  parallel  under  the  upper  lip  :  lis.  in 
whorls,  which  are  usually  arranged  in  a  long  interrupted 
spike.  Plants  mostly  of  temperate  regions,  and  of  easy 
culture.  The  cult,  kinds  are  perennial,  more  or  less 
hairy,  mint-like  herbs,  1-3  ft.  high. 

grandilldra,  M  conch.  Lvs.  ovate,  serrated  :  stems  de- 
cumbent, branching  from  the  base  :  lis.  in  axillary 
whorls,  quite  large.  1 H  in.  long,  with  a  straight  tube  ; 
upper  lip  flattened,  purple ;  Jun<— .July  ;  b.  9-12  in 
Europe  ;  this  and  ('■  <i//>l*n.  Lam.,  which  la  smaller  in 
all  Its  parts,  are  the  two  best  species  for  garden  use. 
C.  otlicinilit,  M*nch,  the  common  Calamint  of  Eu..  is 
sometimes  seen  in  gardens,  being  an  old  domestic  medi- 
cinal plant.  It  has  long,  ascending  branches, 
crenate-serrate  Ivs.,  and  few-fld.  cymes  :  1-3  ft. 

J.  B. 

CALAMOVlLFA  [Ca  la  mot,  reed,  and  Vilfa,  a  kind  of 
grass).  Ora mtnea.  A  genus  recently  separated  from 
Calamagrostis.  Distinguished  from  it  only  in  that  the 
flowering  axis  is  not  produced  beyond  the  flower.  Tall 
grasses,  with  stout,  horizontal  lvs.  and  paniculate  in- 
florescence. Spikelets  1 -flowered,  with  a  ring  of  hairs 
at  the  base  of  fl. -glume.  Three  known  species,  native* 
of  the  temperate  and  subtropical  regions  of  N.  America. 

brevipllis,  Hack.  (Vnlamagrittit  brtripilit.  Gray). 
Pikpi.e  Be>t-orass.  Culms  hard,  wiry.  2-4  ft.  high  : 
lvs.  flat,  with  an  open,  purplish  panicle. -A  rare 
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It  limited  to  the  sandy  .w»mp«  and  pine  bar- 
of  Sew  Jersey.   Now  In  cultivation  as  on  orna- 
mental grass.  P.  B.  KxXNEDT. 

CALAMFELIB  Is  Eccrtmoearpv*. 

CALAMUS  (Greek  for  rttd).    Palmdeter,  tribe  Lepi- 
Slender,  cespitose  or  climbing  palms,  with 

,  ;  Its.  ;  lfts.  with  reduplicate  sides,  acuminate, 

e.with  parallel  nerves  :  fr.  of  many  carpels,  clothed 
with  reflexed,  shining,  closely  imbricated  appressed 
scales  :  snathes  tubular,  persistent,  flowering  annually. 
Species  about  150.  Tropical  Asia. 

ciliaria,  Blume.  Stem  slender,  climbing  by  means  of 
long,  axillary,  leafless  branches,  covered  wit1!  hooked 
spines:  Its.  1  ft.  long,  6  In.  wide;  If t*.  numerous,  hair}-; 
petiole  2  in.  long,  with  few  hooked  spine*.  Malaya. 
F.R.  1:607.  O.C.  III.  21 : 86.-Introduced  Into  cultiva- 
tion in  1869 

C  Andrr4n*m.  Hort..  P.  A  M  — 1-C.  talieArpus.  Orlff.— 
Psstnonorop.  caliea^os.  Mart.- V.  Ltteitidnut, Gr^.-Ommon 
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Jakzd  0.  Smith 
Calamus  Is  an  easily  grows  group  of  palms,  very 
ornamental,  even  In  a  young  state.  Some  of  the  spe- 
cies have  stems  several  hundred  feet  long,  which  enable 
them  to  unfold  their  leaves  at  the  tops  of  the  tallest 
trees.  The  leaves  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  assist 
the  plant  in  climbing,  having  numerous  hook- like  pro- 
cesses arranged  on  a  long  continuation  of  the  midrib  of 
the  leaf.  Where  accommodations  can  be  given  theso 
plants  should  be  selected,  as  their  growth  I*  r«ij.i<l,  ami 
they  are  capable  of  furnishing  a  lurge  conservatory 
quickly.  Numerous  suckers  are  produced,  so  that  when 
the  main  stem  ascends  the  lower  part  is  clothed  In  foli- 
age. Calamus  Imuis  (or  C.  Itoyletimis)  and  ('.  U"t\imj 
furnish  the  rattan  canes.  Malacca  ciine*  are  furnished 
by  C.  Sripionum.  Young  plants  thrive  best  in  a  root- 
ing medium  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  U-af- 
mold.  Older  plants  need  soil  of  a  more  lusting  nature; 
ft  quantity  of  ground  bone  and  charcoal  in  the  soil  may 
be  used  to  advantage.  Old,  well-funil*hed  plants  m-. d 
enormous  quantities  of  water.  All  of  them  require  stovo 
temperature.  G.  W.  Ouvta. 

CALAMUB  or  BWEET  FLAG.  8ee  Acoms  Calamus. 

CALAHCHOE.  See  Kalituhot. 

CALAHDRlNIA    (J.  L  Calandrint. 
Genevan  botanist  of  last  century ).  Per- 
tuUtcdcta.  Fleshy,  spreading,  or  nearly 
trailing  plants,  with  mostly  alter- 
nate Ivs.  and  red  lis.  of  short  dura- 
tion.  Petals  3-7;  stamens  3-5-12. 
A  number  of  species  in  N.  *nd  S. 
America  and  Austral.  Sometimes 
colt,  in  borders  and  rockeries,  or 

nsed  for  edgings  in  sunny  places.  Prop,  from  seeds,  and 
usually  treated  aa  annuals  (which  some  of  them  arc). 

nmbcllita,  DC.  Four  to  6  In. :  Ivs.  linear  und  hairy: 
lis.  in  a  corymb,  or  umbel-like  terminal  cluster,  bright 
crimson.  Peru.  R.H.  1853: 5.- This  species  i«  hardy  in 
many  parts  of  the  U.  8..  in  our  northern  climate,  it 
should  be  planted  in  ft  well-sheltered  position,  or  pro- 
Tided  with  ample  protection  in  winter;  sometime*  it  net* 
like  the  biennials,  but,  as  seeds  are  produced  very  freely , 
young  seedlings  spring  up  constantly  between  the  old 
plant*,  and  one  does  not  miss  the  few  which  muv  decay 
during  the  second  year;  the  plant  forms  a  very  ueut. 
slightly  spreading  tuft;  flowers  are  produced  in  many 
flowered  umbels,  terminal,  numerous,  and  Urge,  flow  - 
ing crimson-magenta,  saucer-shaped,  very  «h«wy.  June 
to  November.  Full  exposure  to  sun,  and  light  smidy 
soil,  are  needed  to  bring  out  the  rnre  beauty  of  the<e 
plants.  The  flowers  close  up  when  evening  comes,  like 
the  annual  portulacas,  but  they  reop.  u  on  the  follow  - 
ing day.  In  the  sunny,  sloping  port  of  a  rockery,  even 
when  quite  dry,  or  among  other  low  plants  in  a  bed  or 
border,  they  are  highly  satisfactory.  This  Is  the  only 
species  which  we  have  found  to  be  tolerably  hardy  with 
ns  In  the  north  as  a  perfiinial  ;  it  may  also  lie  treated 
like  the  annuals,  as  it  flowers  the  first  summer  just  as 
freely  us  afterwards.  Can  be  prop,  by  cuttings. 


discolor,  Sehrad.  {C.  tUgan*,  Hort.).  One  to  2  ft.: 
Ivs.  fleshy  and  obovate,  purple  beneath  :  fls.  bright 
rose,  with  yellow  stamens.  Chile.  B.M.  3337. 

Oftttlaseens,  HBK.,  var.  XAnziesii,  Gray  \C.  tprtibta, 
Lindl.).  Three  to  12  in.  high,  with  green  herbage,  gla- 
brous, or  nearly  so:  Ivs.llnear.orspatulate-ohlanreolate: 
fls.  rose-red  or  purple,  rather  largo  and  long-peduncled 
(petals  Kin.  long).  Calif.,  N.  B.  H.  15%.- Variable. 
There  is  a  white-lid.  var.  advertised. 

J.  B.  Keller  and  L.  H.  B. 

CALANTHE  (Greek  for  btautiM  flower).  Orchidi- 
rt<x,  tribe  Vdndttt.  A  genus  of  sub-epiphytal  or  terres- 
trial orchids  found  In  the  eastern  hemisphere,  and  spar- 
ingly In  the  western  hemisphere.  Scapes  erect,  many- 
flowered  :  Ivs.  broad,  plaited  :  fls.  whit*  or  rose-colored, 
rarelv  yellow:  pseudobulbs  angntate,  with  greyish 
green  sheaths  in  the  Vestitw  section,  but  absent  in  tho 
Veratrifollaj  section.  Many  species  are  known  to  orchid 
fanciers. 

veitltft.  Llndl.  [C.oeulala,  Hort.).  Lvs.  broadly  lan- 
ceolate, nearly  2  ft.  long,  from  greyish  green  pseudo- 
bulbs  :  fls.  nearly  3  in.  across,  numerous,  in  racemes; 
petals  and  sepals  whitish,  all  more-  or  less  overlapping, 
the  former  oval -oblong,  the  latter  obovate -oblong;  label- 
lum  flat,  large,  three-lobed,  the  midlobo  cleft  ;  a  vellow 
or  crimson  blotch  In  front  of  the  short  column ; 
scapes  from  2-3  ft.  high,  hairy.  Blooms  in  winter. 
Malaya.    B.  M.  4071.    P.  E.  9:  325.   A.  F.  6:655.    F.  8. 


s't  81C.  —A  most  pop- 
ular orchid.     There  ^ 
are  many  forms,  of        *v.  ^ 
which  the  following 
are  the  most  impor- 
tant :    Var.  gigantea,  Hort. 
larger  ill  all  part-:  fls.  white, 
with  red  eve.     Var.  nivalin. 
Hort.    Fls.  pure  white.  Var. 
Turner!,  Hort.   [('.  T<irntri, 
Kei.-liii.  f . ) .  more  mimer- 

ou>.  bUndlum  with  a  crimson 
blotch  ;  bloom*  later  in  the 
s.'ii>on  than  the  next.  Var. 
rdbro-oculata,  Hort.  I.abel- 
luui  with  a  crimson -purple 
blotch.  October-  1'el.ruarv. 
Var.  luteo-OCUlita,  Hurl.  Yel- 
low-blotched.   \'nr.  Eegnieri,  ii 

Hurt-    (<'.   }{•■>/ nisri,    l<c,e),b,  •  , 

f.   C.  iS7tt'f«JiJiiLi.  Hegnierj,  1 
Pseudobulbs  more  elongated,  with  a  depression  above  the 
middle, label lum  rose-colored,  with  a  purple  blotch  In  front 
of  column,  less  deeply  lobed  than  In  tho  type.  A.F.  G:  655. 

veratrif6ll»,  R.  Br.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  about  2 
ft.  long,  from  a  creeping  rhliome  :  fls.  white,  lu  dense 
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corymbose  rMemi-s  ;  petals  ohovate-spafulate,  scpaN 
obovatc-oblong ;  labellum  4-parted.  the  anterior  lobes 
usual  I  v  broader  than  the  postt-rior  or  basal  lube*. 
Bloom's  from  May  to  July.  Malaya.  B.M.  2615. 

Veitchli,  Lindl.  Fig.  313.  A  hybrid  between  V.  ro»ra 
and  C.  rmtita  :  flu.  rose-colored  ;  Inbellum  with  white 
spot  near  the  base.  Winter-flowering.  There  Is  also  a 
white  variety.  Tin*  hybrid  was  raised  by  Veitch,  io 
18V..  H.  M.  .Vtr..  Forms  of  this  are  Tar.  Mil*.  Hurt., 
with  pink  Hit.:  var.  Sandhurstiana.  Hurt.,  with  rrimwn 
lis.:  var.  Sedeni,  llort.,  with  deep  rose  fis.  V.  Eyer- 
manii,  Hort.  (("J. P.  4:  17).  in  a  hybrid  of  t\  I'tilehii  and 
C.  eettita.  Var.  luperba.  Hurt.,  Iiw  richer  color. 

Masiica,  Lindl.  Scape  2  ft.  long,  with  large,  many- 
ribbed,  dark  Irs. :  fls.  1  in.  across,  the  segments  over- 
lapping ;  deep  violet,  fading  to  lilac,  the  lip  deep  violet- 
purple.  Summer  and  autumn.  N.  India.  B.M.  4541. 
Var.  graadiflora,  H<>rt.,  I*  of  greater  site  throughout. 

C.  dUcnlor,  l.indl  .and  ('.  Jaji6niea.  Blame,  both  of  .>ap*n, 
have  Iwn  offrml  l>y  deslers  in  Japanese  plants,  but  they  are 
unknown  In  gnu- rat  cultivation.  Oaee*  A«S. 

CALATH&A  (Greek  for  basket,  the  application  not 
agreed  upon  I .  Sritamindet'T.  Perennial  foliage  plant* 
which  are  commonly  cult,  a*  Maranta*.  From  Maranta 
the  genus  differs  chierly  in  technical  characters.  In 
Maranta  the  fruit  U  l-*eeded,  in  Calathea  usually  3- 
seeded;  in  the  former  the  fl. -clusters  are  branched  and 
few-lid.,  in  Calathea  usually  capitate  or  cone  like.  Of 
Calatheas  there  are  70  or  MO  specie*,  mostly  of  trop. 
Anier.,  but  a  few  of  trop.  Afr.  The  Iva.,  for'which  the 
plant  is  grown,  are  variously  marked  with  sbaoes  of 
green,  red,  brown,  yellow,  aud  white.  The  lvg.  spring 
from  the  verv  base  of  the  short  stem,  just  above  the  thi- 
some.  Sepals  3,  free  and  equal  :  corolla  tubular,  with  3 
spreading  lobes  :  stamens  .'I,  petal-like,  2  sterile  and  1 
bearing  an  anther  on  its  Hide  (compare  Vanna ).  L.H.B 

Calatheas  are  among  the  handsomest  of  ornamental- 
leaved  stove  plant  s.  They  may  be  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  crown*,  or  in  tho«e  species  which  make  sec- 
ondary growths,  by  cuttings  taken  Just  below  the  nodo 
and  inserted  in  sharp  silver  sand  in  thumb-pots  and 
plunged  in  a  propagating  box  with  bottom  heat.  Alwut 
the  beginning  of  April,  or  just  before  active  growth 
commences,  is  the  Is-st  time  for  propagating  and  also 
for  repotting.  The  soil  best  suited  to  them  is  one-third 
good,  fibrous  loam  in  small  lumps,  one-third  fibrous  peat 
or  chopped  fern-root,  and  one  third  leaf -mold  and  clean 
silver  sand,  to  which  may  he  added  a  few  nodules  of 
charcoal  to  keep  the  mixture  sweet.  In  repotting,  the 
old  soil  should  »n»  shaken  from  the  roots,  and  the  plants 
potted  loosely  in  the  new  mixture,  using  clean,  well- 
drained  pots|  or  for  the  creeping  and  shallow-rooting 
species,  pans  are  preferable.  All  matured  leaves  should 
be  removed  at  this  time,  and  after  repotting  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  close,  warm,  moist  atmosphere  and  kept 
shaded,  to  induce  active  root  growth.  As  the  leaves  de- 
velop they  require  un  abundant  supply  of  water  at  the 
roots,  frequent  spraying  with  a  fine  syringe,  and  to  be  well 
shaded  from  direct  sunlight.  These  conditions  should 
be  reduced  on  the  approach  of  winter,  but  at  no  season 
must  the  plants  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  The  tempera- 
ture during  winter  should  not  fall  below  60°.  Strong- 
growing  species,  as  ('.  tekrina,  do  best  planted  out  in  a 
palm  house  under  the  shade  of  palm  trees,  while  the 
low-growing  or  creeping  species  are  excellent  subjects 
for  inside  rockeries,  where  a  warm,  humid  atmosphere 
can  be  maintained.        Cn|t  bj-  Et.wAKP  J.  Canxino. 

There  are  many  species  of  Calathea  in  fancy  collec- 
tions, hut  the  following  list  includes  those  which  are 
known  to  lie  in  the  Anier.  trade.  Since  the  plants  aro 
often  named  and  described  before  the  flowers  are 
known,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  determine  the  proper 
genus.  Consult  Mnnmla,  1'hryninm,  and  Stmmanthr. 
For  horticultural  purposes,  Isitanical  character*  cannot 
be  used  in  classification  of  the  species  ;  the  following 
scheme,  therefore,  is  based  on  evident  leaf  characters. 

Index  :  C.  albo-lineatn,  3:  Macheminna,  Li;  Chiniliora- 
eensis,  10;  crotalifera,  20;  cximis,  21;  fasriatn,  4;  La- 
geriana.7;  Lagrclliana,  19;  I.iet/.el,  11 ;  Lindeniana.  12; 
majesties,  3;  Makoyana,  13;  Marcelli.  25:  medio-picta, 
22;  micaas,23;  nitens,14;  olivarif,  13;  ornata,  3;  1'rln- 
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eeps,  15;  pulchella.2;  regalit.'d;  rosea-lin^ata,S;  roses 
pitta,  6;  siuaragdina,  5;  tublspatha,  8;  Vandenncckii, 
21  ;  Veitchiana.  16 ;  virginal!*.  25  ;  Wagnrri,  6  ;  War- 
;  cewietii,  17;  Wiotians,  18;  sebrina,  1. 

A.  marked  only  by  transverse  ban. 

1.  labrlBft,  Lindl.  (Jfanittta  teMna,  Sims).  Large, 
free-growing  plant  :  lv«.  2-3  ft.  long,  purple  beneath, 
satiny  green  above,  with  alternating  bars  of  deep  and 
pale  green  :  lis.  dull  purple,  on  a  very  short  scape. 
Bras.  B.M.  1926.  L.B.C  5:494.  R.II.  1865: 90.  S.H. 
1:104.  L.  1.  —  The  commonest  species,  occurring  in 
nearly  all  collections  of  warm  greenhouse  plants. 

2.  pulcatlla,  Horn.  Weaker  grower  than  C.  zrbrina, 
the  Ivs.  lighter  colored,  with  two  series  (large  and 
small)  of  broad  green  bars.  Braz.-By  some  considered 
to  be  a  form  of  C.  xrbrina. 

3.  ornata,  Kwrn.  | Mnrdnta  regalis,  Hort.).  Dwarf: 
Ivs.  oblong-acuminate,  the  stalks  1  ft.  long  and  blades 
usually  shorter,  red  beneath,  green  above  and  marked 
with  two  bars  between  each  of  the  transverse  veins. 
Colombia.  — The  transverse  markings  are  usually  bright 
red.  and  this  form  is  taken  as  the  tvpe  of  the  species 
(l.H.  2:  74.  L.  20).  In  var.  slbo  ■  lineata,  Hort.  (Coh»- 
tkea  and  MarHnta  dlbo-linrala.  Hort.i,  the  lines  are 
white  (F.S.  4:413.  L.  55).  Var.  majesties,  Hort.  (M. 
maje'stirn,  Lindl.),  attains  a  height  of  4-5  ft.  It  has  red- 
striped  Ivs.  I.H.  41: 1. 

4.  faadata,  Kegel  &  Ktem.  Dwarf:  Ivs.  long-cordate, 
the  blade  10-12  In.  long,  pale  green  and  purple-tinged 
below,  green  above,  with  wh-te  hands  running  off  to  tb« 
margin.  Brax.  On.  2,  p.  3.  L.  23. 

5.  •maragdina,  Llnd.  &  Andre.  Two  ft.:  Ivs.  wide- 
spreading,  oblong-lanceolate  and  acuminate,  silvery 
green  below,  dark  green  above  with  prominent  bands 
of  different  shades  of  green,  the  midrib  prominent. 
8.  Amer.  I.H.  17:  16. 

XX.  Let.  variously  marked  ant.  hloteked,  often  mar- 
gined, or  only  the  mid  it  colored. 
B.  Marking*  red,  parallel  Kith  the  margin. 

6.  rosea- plcta,  Kegel  {C.  rosea  tinedta.  Hort.f  it. 
Wdgneri,  Hurt. I.  Dwarf  :  Ivs.  nearly  orbicular,  purple 
beneath,  the  upper  side  dark  green,  *Jie  midrib  red.  and 
an  Irregular  red  zone  (sometimes  tw.  tones)  two-thirds 
of  the  distance  from  the  midrib  towards  the  margin. 
Amazon.  F.S.  10:1675-6.  Gn.  2,  p.  "i 

BB.  Marking*  in  thadtt  of  brorn  or  brontr. 

7.  Lageriana.  Hort.  Lvs.  large,  -lark  red  beneath, 
the  prominent  veins  rich  bronze. 

8.  tubUpat&a,  Hook.  f.  Two  feet  or  less  high  :  lvs. 
obovate-etliptic,  short-acuminate  oi  cuspidate,  thin, 
greenish  beneath,  lively  green  above,  and  marked  mid- 
way between  the  rib  anil  the  margin  with  lighter  green 
and  squarish  patches  of  brown.  W.  Afr.  B.M.  5542. 

bub.  Jtarxingt  in  thadet  of  yellote  and  grrtn. 

9.  BaohemlaAa,  Morr.  Lvs.  uncquilateral.  cordate  at 
the  base,  long,  smooth,  finely  striate,  with  parallel 
greenish  or  whitish  markings  along  the  primary  nerves, 
purplish  banaaUi.  Brazil. 

10.  Chimboraoensis,  Lind.  Dwarf  :  lvs.  oblong  ovate, 
8-12  in.  long,  acuminate,  green  above  and  below,  with  a 
very  dark  green  white-margined  band  running  length- 
wise the  blade  midway  between  the  rib  and  each  mar- 
gin. Neighborhood  of  Mt.  Chimborazo.  I.H.  17:6. 

11.  Lietiai,  Morr.  Lvs.  oval-lanceolate,  truncate  or 
shallow-cordate  at  base,  undulate,  purple  beneath,  deep 
green  and  shining  above,  with  feather-like  blotches  of 
deeper  green  Brazil. 

12.  Lindenlana.  Wallls  (C.  Llndeni,  Wallls  A  Andrei. 
Lvs.  elliptic-oblong,  short-acuminate  ( 12  in.  or  less 
long),  deep  gieen  above  with  an  olive-green  zone  either 
side  of  the  midrib,  and  bey  >nd  which  is  a  darker  zone 
of  green,  the  under  side  c<: unterfeiting  ti  e  upper  side, 
but  with  purplish  zones.  Peru.  I.H.  18:rf2.  — By  some 
considered  to  he  a  form  of  C.  rosea -picta. 

13.  Makoyina,  Morr.  {Mardnta  olirdn*,  Hort.). 
One  to  4  ft.  :  lvs.  broad-oblong,  obtuse  or  some  what 
short-pointed,  the  stalks  red,  the  leaf  olive-green  or 
cream-colored  above  but  marked  o^uinst  the  niMrib 
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with  outspreading,  dark  green  blotches  of  oblong,  oval 
or  pyriform  shape,  the  under  surface  similarly  marked, 
but  in  red.  Brazil.  P. 8.  20: 2048-9.  G.C.  1872:1589. 
On.  4.  p.  87. 

14.  nitons,  Hort.  Dwarf  :  Ivs.  oblong,  glossy  green, 
on  each  side  of  the  rib  marked  with  oblong,  pointed 
grwnish  bant,  which  alternate  with  dark  green  lines. 
Brazil. 

15.  prtocepa,  Regel.  I<eaf  elongated  or  elliptical-lan- 
ceolate, 7-10  in.  long,  3-3 1{  in.  broad,  light  green  above, 
with  broad  black-green,  flaming,  broken  band  along  the 

s,  violet  purple  below. 
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and  8-10  to.  high,  bearing  distichous  yellow-fid.  spikes. 
Guatemala.  —  Offered  in  Fla. 


rf>U\fi> 


v« 

16.  VritehiAn*.  Vcitch.  Fig.  314.  Very  handsome,  3-4 
ft. :  Ivs.  large,  ovate-elliptic,  obtuse  or  nearly  so,  rather 
thin.  glossy,  purplish  below,  dark,  rich  green  above  and 
marked  with  one  or  two  rows  of  light  yellow-green 
irregular  blotches  running  the  length  of  the* blade  (often 
shading  Into  white).  Tropical  Africa.  B.M. 5838.  0.0. 
1870:924.  On.  2,  p.  545.  F.  S.  16 :l«55-«.- Common  ; 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  serviceable  species. 
The  darker  parts  of  the  blade  are  often  bronze-brown. 

17.  Warscewlczii,  Koern.  Rather  large  :  Ivs.  2  ft. 
long,  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  purple  beneath, 
dark,  velvety  green  above,  but  the  midrib  broadlv  feath- 
ered with  yellow-green.  Trop.  Amer.  F.S.  9:939-940. 
Gn.  17:238.  L.  17.-One  of  the  best. 

18.  WiotUn*.  Makoy  {C.Wi&ti,  Hort.).  Lvs.  bright 
green,  with  two  rows  of  olive-green  blotches.  Brazil. 

BBBB.  Markings  tehile  or  very  nearly  no. 

19.  LegreUUna,  Kegel.  Leaf  elliptical,  pointed,  5-43  in. 
long,  'J-:)1, in.  broad,  above  shining  green,  with  broad, 
white,  flaming,  broken  middle  band  along  the  middle 

1  numerous  broken  white  linear  small  bands  be- 
the  nlde  nerves;  lower  surface  whitish  green  and 
marked  with  red  and  green    Euuador.  —  Neat  species. 

20.  erotalilera.Wnt  v  Rattlssnakk  Plant.  Lvs. oval, 
abruptly  acute  at  each  end.  2  ft.  or  lei**  long  and  half  as 
broad,  yellowish  green,  with  a  white-margined  midrib; 
petiole  2-3  ft.  long,  curved,  sheathing:  peduncles  1  or  2 


21.  extmia,  Ka»rn.  {Phrynium  crlmi'tim.  Koch).  Peti- 
ole grooved,  greenish,  closely  covered  with  soft  hair  and 
naked  only  on  the  somewhat  thickened  end.  Leaf  sur- 
face somewhat  long-elliptical,  pointed,  in  full-grown  lvs. 
8-10  in.  long  and  4-5  in.  broad,  lightly  shining  blue-green, 
and  marked  with  broad  white  cross  bands;  the  under  side 
of  the  lvs.  covered  with  short,  velvety  hair,  and  of  a 
brownish  purple  color.  S.  Amer.  Ot.  6*845. 

22.  medio -pi  eta.  Makoy.  Lvs.  oval -lanceolate  and 
tapering  to  both  ends,  dark  green,  with  the  rib  feathered 
with  white  from  base  to  summit.  Brazil. 

23.  nrnans,  Ko?rn.  Very  small :  Ivs.  2-3  to.  long,  ob- 
long-lanceolate, somewhat  acuminate,  green  and  shining 
above,  the  rib  in  a  feathered  white  stripe.  Brazil.  L.  49. 

24.  Vandenhftckei,  Regel.  Lvs.  dark  green,  shining, 
red-purple  Iseneath,  the  upper  surface  marked  with  two 
concentric  zones  of  white,  and  the  rib  margin* 
white.  Brazil  I 

25.  YirgtoaUj,  Llnd.  Lvs.  soft -hairy  below, 
oval,  rather  blunt,  7-9  In.  long.  4-6  In.  broad,  upper  sur- 
face light  green,  and  below,  in  the  common  form,  whitish 
green  and  lighter  zones  shown,  as  on  the  upper  surface, 
—or  in  another  form,  which  has  been  distributed  in  gar- 
den* as  C.  t  Maranta)  Mareelli,  under  side  shaded  a  light 
violet  and  without  zones.  Brazil.  A. F.  7:611. 

C.  argyrira.  Ko-m.  Has  been  offered  in  the  American  trade. 

—  C.  arrtela,  Lind.  and  Andre.  Tall :  Ivs.  oblong,  red  beneath, 
green  above,  with  the  nerves  nil  prominent.  Equador.  I. H. 18:77. 

—  0,  Harii'inini.  Regel.  Lvs.  oval-lanceolate,  green,  with  hand* 
of  white.  Hrazll.—  V.  Fateindlor.  Hurt.  Dwarf:  Ivs.  broad- 
ovate-oblong,  purplish  l>enenth.  green  above  and  with  blotches 
of  lighter  color  nnd  transverse  narrow  bars  of  red.  Iiroiil. 
I  H.  41:104,  as  Maranta  Fnsoinntor  —  C.  hieroolvphiea,  Und. 
ami  Andre.  Dwarf:  lvs.  short  -ovate,  short  pointed.  purplish  be- 
neath, green  atwve  nnd  market)  by  many  ohljqnr  hands  or  bars 
of  silvery  white.  Colombia.  I  II.  20: 128-9.-  V.  ttitMf  ru.  Hort. 
(Mnrnnta  lllustrls,  Lind).  Dwarf:  Ivs.  broad -ovate  or  some- 
what obovate.  purple  lieneath.  green  above,  with  oblique  Iwirs  of 
lighter  green  and  an  eneirrling  tone  of  shaded  white.  Eqnador. 
I  II.  14:  M.V  —  V.  lf>pard\na.  Kegel.  Medium  to  Urge  :  Ivs.  ob- 
long, olive-green,  with  blotches  nf  deep  green .  Brazil.—  Mat- 
tangeana,  Hort.=Maranta  M  nssangenna.  —  C.  pardina,  Planeh. 
&  Lind.-" ('.  vlllosa.—  C.  rvfibarba.  Hook.  f.  Brown-hairy:  lvs. 
long-oblong  or  linear-oblong,  bright  green  almve,  anil  hlnish 
green  and  violet -tinged  beneath:  tls.  yellow.  Brazill  B.M.7M0. 

—  0.  tpUtutrnt  and  trjitfndidn,  Hort  —  Maranta  splendida.—  C. 
villbta,  Lindl.  Large:  Ivs.  |i>-20  in  long,  oblong-ovate,  pale 
green,  with  dark  brown  angular  blotches:  lis.  yellow.  S.  Amer. 
F.S.  11:1101-2,  as  C.  pardina:  also.  L.  32  —  C  rittala.  Worn. 
Lvi.  ovateaenminate,  less  than  1  ft.  f 


'jSs&hsV* 


L.  H.  B. 

(Latin  ealeeolut,  a  slipper,  alluding 
to  the  saccate  fl.l.  8er*>phHlnridee<r.  Many  species  of 
herbs  ami  shrubs,  chiefly  natives  of  S.  Amer.,  but  some 
to  Mexico  and  New  Zealand.  Corolla  2 -parted  nearly  to 
the  base,  the  lower  part  or  lip  deflexed  and  inflated-slip- 
per-like,  the  upper  lip  smaller  and  ascending,  but  usu- 
ally saccate  ;  stamens  2  or  rarely  3,  and  no  rudiments 
(A.  Fig.  315) :  fruit  a  many-seeded  capsule:  Ivs.  usually 
hairy  and  rugose,  mostly  opposite.  Calceolarias  are 
grown  for  the  variously  colored  and  usually  spotted 
ladyVsltoper-llke  Us.  The  colors  are  often  very  rich  and 
Intense.  The  genus  falls  into  two  horticultural  sections, 
the  herbaceous  kinds,  and  the  shrubby  kinds.  The  former 
are  the  only  ones  generally  known  in  this  country.  They 
•re  grown  from  seeds.  They  are  often  known  as  the 
hybrid  Calceolarias  (('.  hybrida,  Hort.),  since  the  com- 
mon varieties  arnevidently  the  products  of  inter-crossing 
and  plant-breeding.  L.  H.  B. 

Of  the  hybrid  section,  seeds  are  best  sown  at  the  end 
of  June  or  beginning  of  July,  in  pans.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  pans  thoroughly  clean.  Good  drainage 
is  essential.  A  good  soil  is  one  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  sand,  leaf-mold  and  *<>d  soil.  This  should  be  finely 
sifted.  After  filling  the  pans,  thoroughly  dampen,  and 
allow  to  drain  before  sowing.  It  is  unnecessary  to  cover 
the  seed*  with  soil,  but  a  close-fitting  pane  of  glass  should 
be  placed  over  the  pan  until  the  little  plants  are  well 
started,  when  the  glass  should  be  gradually  removed.  In 
the  enrly  stages,  watering  is  best  done  by  immersion,  but 
It  is  not  advisable  to  keep  the  pans  standing  in  water. 
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Prick  off,  when  large  enough  to  handle,  into  pant  or 
shallow  flat*  one  inch  apart.  Same  compost  an  for  seeds 
will  suit.  When  plants  b<  - 1  a  to  crowd,  pot  into  thumb- 
pota.  This  time  the  compost  should  hare  the  addition  of 
a  sixth  part  of  finely  sifted  dried  cow-manure.  Subse- 
quent shifts  should  be  (riven  as  required,  the  last  being 
into  7-inch  pots.  Shade  is  necessary  all  along,  but  should 
not  be  so  heavy  as  to  induce  the  plants  to  become  drawn. 
A  house  or  frame  with  a  northern  elevation  is  most  suit- 
able for  their  culture,  keeping  the  temperature  as  low  as 
possible  during  the  warmer  months.  Later  on.  provide 
a  night  temperature  of  40°  and  a  day  temperature  of  50° 
to  Water  carefully,  avoldlngextretnrs,  and  when  the 
flower  spikes  Itogin  to  show,  weak  liquid  manure  may  be 
frequently  used  with  advantage,  (ireen-fly  is  the  only 
really  troublesome  Insect  enemy.  This  can  be  kept  In 
check  bv  the  free  distribution  of  tobacco  stems  around 
the  benches  where  the  plants  are  set.  If  it  gets  thoroughly 
established,  evaporate  tobacco  extract  in  the  house. 

The  shrubby  Calceolarias  are  grown  extensively  In 
Europe,  especially  Britain,  as  a  Itedding  plants  but  the 
heat  of  an  American  summer  proves  too  much  for  them. 
Propagation  is  effected  chiefly  by  cuttings,  which  are 
taken  then-  the  end  of  August/struck,  and  wintered  over 
in  cold  frames  protected  from  frost. 

Wm.  iv-oir,  of  Tarrytown. 
The  herbaceous  garden  forms  of  Calceolarias  cannot 
i  be  referred  to  botanical  species.  In  the  following 
r»t,  the  important  stem  species  are  described.  Rodi- 
gas  considers  the  garden  hybrids  to  lw  offshoots  chiefly 
of  ('.  arachnoidal  and  crtnalifloru .  and  he  has  called  this 
race  C.  amchnoidfo-crrnatiflora  (see  I.H.  31 : 52N,  KM; 
35:  54).  Fig.  .115.  C.  crenatitlora  seems  to  have  left  Its 
impress  most  distinctly  on  the  greenhouse  forms. 


oled  (the  petioles  winged  at  topi,  undulate  and  dentate, 
sometimes  obscurely  lobed,  rugose  and  pubescent,  paler 
beneath, often  purplish  towards  the  tip;  stem-lva.shorter- 
petioled  and  becoming  sessile  above  :  fls.  in  a  forking 
corymb,  the  slipper  large,  oblong  or  oblotig-obova\te,  fur- 
rowed or  rrenate,  hanging,  yellow,  with  orange -brown 
dots.  Chile.  B.M.  3255.  -  From  this  species  we  seem  to 
have  derived  the  spots  of  Calceolaria  fls. 

oorymboa*.  Rui»  &  Pav.  One-2  ft.,  the  atem  4-»ngIed: 
radical  I  vs.  ovate  and  sometimes  cordate,  obtuse  or  nearly 
ao,  doubly  crenate,  rugose  and  hairy,  whitish  beneath; 
stem-lvs.  smaller  and  narrower,  somewhat  clasping,  op- 
posite :  fls.  small  I  about  half  as  large  as  in  C.  errnati- 
flora  i.  In  a  broad,  somewhat  loose  corymb,  the  wlipper 
somewhat  short-oblong,  clear  yellow  outside  and  marked 
with  red  lines  Inside.  Chile.  B.M.  2418. 

amplexicaiilii,  HHK  A  ft.  or  two  high:  lea.  cordate- 
ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  pubescent, 
woolly  beneath  and  deep-rugose  above,  clasping 
small.  In  an  upright  corymb,  pale  yellow  and  i 
the  slipper  hoof-shapei    Equador,  etc.  B 

cc.  Fit.  purple. 
purpurea.  Grab.  Stems  erect,  pubescent,  1-2  ft. :  radi- 
cal Ivs.  spatulate  and  acutish,  with  a  strong  midrib, 
sparsely  hairy,  rugose,  dentate;  stem-lvs.  broad-cordate 
and  clasping,  less  toothed :  fls.  In  loose  corymbs,  small, 
purplish  or  reddish  violet,  the  slipper  somewhat  fur- 
Peru.    B.M.  2775.— Supposed  to  have  entered 


I  spotless. 


A.  Herbaceous  Calceolaria*,  parent*  of  the  floriitti' 
varieties  of  this  country. 

u.  Lit.  simple. 
c.  Fit.  citentialty  yellow. 

crenatiflbrm.  Cav.  <  C.  p/ndula,  Sweel ).  One-2  ft.,  ihe 
•tern  soft-hairy,  terete:  radical  Ivs.  ovate  and  long  peti- 


Grah.  Stem  a  foot  or  two  high,  terete, 
branchy,  woolly,  with  appressed  hairs  :  Ivs.  oblong  or 
Ungulate,  narrowing  into  long  winged  petioles,  clasping, 
obscurely  toothed,  rugose,  woolly  on  both  sides  :  pe- 
duncles in  pairs,  forking:  fls.  small,  dull  purple,  the  slip- 
per nearly  globular  and  furrowed.  Chile.  B.M.  2»74. 

B.  l.v*.  compound,  or  essentially  to. 
scablotelolia,  Sims.  Often  2  ft.,  the  stem  terete,  hairy 
ami  leafy :  Ivs.  opposite,  with  clasping  petioles,  cut  nearly 
or  completely  to  the  midrib  :  Ifts.  varying  from  lanceo- 
late to  broad-oval,  acuminate,  ciliate,  dentate  :  fls.  very 
small,  in  small  hairy  corymbs,  pale  vellow,  the  slipper 
m  arly  orbicular  in  outline.  Peru.  B.M.  2405.—  In  es- 
sentially pure  form,  this  is  sold  by  seedsmen  as  an  annual 
ami  bedding  plant. 

pinnata.  Linn.  Often  reaches  3  ft.  or  more  :  Ivs.  pin- 
tiatifld  or  completely  compound,  the  divisions  short  and 
t.«  ur|y  entire,  obtuse  or  nearlv  so  :  fls.  small,  sulfur- 
yellow.  Peru.  B.M.  41. -The  first  known  garden  spe- 
cies, atill  aold  as  an  annual. 

a  a  .  Shrubby  Calceolariat. 
integrifblia,  Murr.  (C.  rugAsa,  Ruli  and  Pav.  C. 
salciirfdlia,  Pers. ).  Two  ft.  or  less  high,  brancby 
and  bushy  :  Ivs.  glabrous,  oval-lanceolate,  crisped 
and  dentate,  the  short  petioles  winged  :  fls.  in  ter- 
minal clusters,  small,  yellow.  Chile.  B.M.  252.1.- 
Variable.  Probably  the  chief  source  of  shrubby 
Calceolarias. 

■rsiflonv  Grab.    More  shrubby  :  Ivs.  linear  and 

clustered,  toothed,  sessile,  not  hairy:  fls.  small,  yel- 
low, in  a  close,  terminal  cluster.  Chile.  B.M.  2915. 

0  <itba.  Ruii  &  Psv.  Shrubby:  Ivs.  linear,  toothed  above: 
fls   small,  whits.    Chile.    B.M.  415T    (if.  Ill   2!  HI  (in. 

1102— C  Amflna.  Benth.  Shrubby,  glandular  pot-csrent 
l  w  orhieular-ovatr,  thick,  rugose,  hair}' :  nV  small,  yellow,  the 
slipper  crenate.  Chile.  B.M.  7328.— C  btmlor.  Ruix  ft  Psv. 
si,r  il>l>y:  )v».  ovate,  dentate:  fls.  small,  the  slipper  sulfur- 
y-ilowaboveand  white  below.  Peru.  H.M.3CU1  -C  IturMpn. 
M-irt.  Handsome  yellow-fid.  hybrid  off.  Pavnnii  X  C.  fnehMa* 
(»  in.  On.  47:1012.  —  C.  ftezuntn,  Hub  and  Pav.  Shrubby  at 
base:  Ivs.  lance-ovate,  coarsely  rrenate-dentatc  :  R>.  rather 
I  i ri;.»,  dear  yellow,  with  very  lance  green  ealirrs.  Peru  B  M. 
51.4.  F.S.  22:2331  -V.  turhsi.rUAia.  Ilemsl.  Shrubby:  Irs. 
lanceolate  :  Us.  yellow,  panirlr-d.  upper  lip  very  large  Pern  J 
On  r.  173.  O.C.  II.  l.V2IIB.-f.  //ranr..  Hook,  f.  Shntbby. 
evergreen  :  Ivs.  willow  like,  »mall-toothe<l  :  (is,  panirlecl,  rlrsr 
yellow,  the  upper  lip  lance.  Equador.  B.M.  5772.  — <\  kytfnp'- 
t&tin.  HHK.  Shrubby:  Irs.  crowded,  small,  lanceolate  »n4 
tnothed.  or  at  top  of  stem  linear  and  entire,  margins  reroliite: 
fls  rather  large.  In  many-fld.  corymbs,  pale  sulfur-yellow  th* 
slipper  otKivate-orblenlar  and  crenate.  Rnuador.  H.M.VWs  — 
0.  Inlaitn.  Cav.  Herbaceous  :  Ivs.  trinngntar  orate,  palaiately 
5-7-Iobed,  deutate  :  lis.  In  terminal  clusters,  clear,  pale  yellow, 
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rod  (potted  on  the  up-curved  slipper.  Pern,  Bolivia.  B  M. 
tOO.— C.  Pat&*ii,  Benth.  Herbaceous :  Itb.  large  and  wrinkled, 
orate,  truncate  or  cordate  at  bate,  the  radical  one*  winged,  all 
and  toothed  :  lis.  large,  clear  yellow,  the  Hp  up-curved. 
B.M.  4M5.-C.  Pitaeomtiuit.  Meyer.  8hrnbby ;  tv«. 
ovate-cordate,  nearly  or  quit*  obtuse,  nearly  sessile.  Irregu- 
larly crenate.  margins  renexed  :  rt».  large,  orange  varying  to  ( 
red,  the  slipper  up-curved.  Peru.  B.M.  5tJT7.—  0.  plantagtnta, 
Smith.  Herbaceous,  item  leu  :  lvs.  ovafe-spatulate,  toothed  at 
:  scapes  many,  few-lid.,  the  fls.  large,  yellow,  the  under 
of  the  ulipper  dotted  with  ml.  Chile.  B.M.  2*05.—  C.  Sin- 
ttaxrii.  Hook.  Herbaceous,  half-hardy :  Iv*.  oblong-ovate, 
■talked,  rrenate-dentnte.  hairy :  Hi.  small,  lilac  or  fieah -col- 
ored, upotted  within,  the  two  lips  nearly  equal,  not  laccate. 
Kew  Zeal.  B.M.  6SB7  —  C  tentlla.  Poepp.  &  Endl.  Herba- 
ceous, half -hardy.  8  In.  high  :  lvs.  ovate  or  orbicular,  small 
(Sin.  long>.  nearly  or  quite  sessile  :  lis.  yellow,  spotted  within. 
Chile  B.M.  0231. -r.  rioUtaa.  Cav.  Shrubby:  lvs.  small, 
ovaten-ordate.  deep-toothed,  .talked :  flu.  yellow -aalmon. 
•potted  within  and  without,  the  two  Hp*  not  saccate.  Chile. 
B.M.  4MB.  L.  H.  B. 

CALENDULA  (Lat  in,  calender  or  calend*  :  flowering 
throughout  the  months  I.  Com  }<■■-■<<»  .  Herbs  of  temper- 
ate regions,  of  20  or  more  species.  Annuals  or  peren- 
nials, with  alternate  simple  lv».,  mostly  large  heads 
with  yellow  or  orange  rays,  glabrous  incurred  akenes, 
plane  naked  receptacle,  pappus  none,  and  Involucre 
broad,  with  scale*  in  one  or  two  series. 

officinalis,  Linn.  Pot  Marigold.  Pig.  316.  Annual: 
1-2  ft.  high,  more  or  less  hairy  :  Ivs.  oblong  and  more 
or  less  clasping,  entire,  thickish  :  heads  solitary,  on 
•tout  stalks,  large  with  flat,  spreading  rays,  showy, 
closing  at  night.  S.  Eu.  B.M.  3204.  —  One  o'f  the  most 
universal  garden  lis.,  running  into  many  rars.,  distin- 
guished by  size,  color,  and  degree  of  doubling.  The 
color  varies  from  white-yellow  to  deep  orange.  This  Is 
the  Marygold  »f  .Shakespeare's  time.  The  fl. -heads  are 
sometimes  used  in  cookery,  to  flavor  soups  and  stews. 
The  Calendula  is  of  the  easiest  culture  in  any  warm, 
loose  soil.  The  seeds  are  usually  sown  where  the  plants 
are  to  stand,  hut  they  may  be  sown  indoors  or  in  a 
frame  and  the  plants*  transplanted.  The  akenes  are 
Urge  and  germinate  quickly.  The  plant  blooms  the 
whole  season,  particularly  if  the  lis.  are  picked.  It  is  a 
baniy  annual,  and  in  the  southern  states  will  bloom 
most  of  the  year. 

■uflruticota,  Vahl.  More  diffuse,  annual  :  Its.  ses- 
sile, lanceolate,  somewhat  dentate  :  heads  bright  yel- 
low, not  doubled,  very  numerous,  on  long  peduncles. 
W.  Mediterranean  region. -Seeds  are  sold  by  American 

C.  Pino*.  Hort..  and  C.  pluviMii.  Linn.,  will  be  found  under 
Dimorphotheca.  L.  H.  B. 

CALICO  BUSH      .  h  mia. 

CALIFORNIA.  HORTICULTURE  IN  California  oc- 
cupies the  mountain  slopes  and  plain-like  valleys  of  a 
vast  area,  much  of  which  is  peculiarly  well-fitted  to 
horticultural  uses.  New  York.  Ohio,  Maine,  New  Jersey, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  and  Rhode  island,  united,  have  a  less  area 
than  California.  The  range  of  product*  grown  suc- 
cessfully In  California  is  nearly  or  quite  as  grent  aa 
that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  I'nited  States  ;  the  humid  sea- 
level  islands  of  Florida  are  adapted  to  some  plants, 
such  as  Cassava,  which  do  but  poorly  in  California,  but 
on  the  sheltered  uplands  of  California  many  species 
which  entirely  fail  in  Florida  ure  perfectly  at  home. 
Here,  as  every  tourist  can  sec  in  a  single  summer,  one 
finds,  and  often  on  an  enormous  scale,  the  vines,  wal- 
nuts and  prunes  of  Prance  ;  the  olives,  oranges,  lemons, 
chestnuts,  figs  and  pomegranates  of  Italy  and  Spain  ; 
the  Acacias.  Eucalypts,  Casuarinas,  and  salt-bushes  of 
Australia;  the  melons  of  Turkestan;  the  cotton  and  to- 
bacco of  the  south  ;  the  hemp,  flax,  rye,  Russian  mul- 
berries, and  other  products  of  the  more  extreme  north, 
the  cereals  of  the  great  west,  the  bulbs  of  Holland,  the 
costly  aeed-erops  of  European  gardens,  and.  in  brief, 
examples  of  the  greater  part  of  the  useful  horticultural 
productions  of  the  temperate  xones. 

While  the  American  pioneers  of  Kenrnckv  were  fight- 
ing Indians,  and  struggling  to  obtain  the  right  to  navi- 
gate the  Miaaiasippi,  the  Spanish  pioneers  of  California 
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were  planting  pear,  orange  and  olive  trees,  date  palms, 
and  European  grapes,  about  the  early  Missions.  After 
the  American  conquest,  and  the  gold  discovery  of  1848, 
horticulture  gained  a  foothold  in  the  mountain  lands 
below  the  Sierra  peaks.  Every  village  and  town  had  it* 
gardens  and  Its  beginnings  of  orchards.  Soon  the 
thoughts  of  men  turned  to  the  broad,  fertile,  untitled 
valleys,  and  in  a  few  years  the  wheat  farmer  became  the 
typical  Californian.  Lastly,  the  state  entered  upon  a 
magnificent  and  still  continuing  period  of  horticultural 
development,  which  well  deserves  to  be  written  down  in 
history  as  one  of  the  most  important  facts  of  modern 
material  progress. 

Not  so  long  ago  almost  160,000  square  miles  of 
California  were  considered  "nearly  all  waste."  Now, 


one  finds  that  forests,  pastures,  farms,  gardens,  so  sug- 
gestively occupy  the  land  that,  although  there  is  room 
for  many  more,  it  is  difficult  to  call  anything  worthless 
except  the  great  heights  that  shelter  and  water  the  val- 
leys below.  Even  the  deserts  have  underlying  streams, 
ami  blossom  wilh  tree  and  vine  as  men  sink  artesian 
wells  there.  The  miracles  of  Italy,  ancient  Palestine, 
modern  India,  are  being  repeated  over  large  districts  of 
California. 

The  great  vailevs  and  nearlv  level  lands  of  Califor- 
nia, the  true  cereal  belts,  subject  to  frosts,  comprise 
about  40,000,000  acres  of  land;  the  foothill  frult-belU, 
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of  Coast  Range  and  Sierra,  hardly  as  yet  one-tenth  oc- 
cupied, comprise  fully  25.000,000  acre*;  in  timber  and 
fine  grazing  land*,  capable  of  perpetual  renewals,  are 
12,1100,000  acres;  high  mountain*  cover  some  13.000,000 
acres:  arid  lands,  often  yielding  enormously  under  irri- 
gation, or  slowly  conquered  by  neutralizing  their  super- 
abundant alkali,  occupy  about  10,000,000  acres.  Orer 
these  great  areas  every  wind  current,  every  mountain 
spur,  even-  alteration  in  slope  or  altitude,  helps  to  make 
a  local  climate.  The  complicated  geological  develop- 
ment of  California  has  produced  soils  almost  as  varied 
as  its  local  climates.  Still,  the,  state  can  tie  conveniently 
divided  into  Ave  characteristic  climate-zones:  in  the 
high  Sierras  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  from  30° 
to  44°;  in  the  lower  Sierras  it  is  from  44°  to  52°;  near 
the  Pacific  ocean  it  is  from  52°  to  07°;  in  the  central 
valleys  of  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  it  is  from  60°  to 
68°,  and  in  the  southern  counties  from  68°  to  72°.  Hut 
every  part  of  California  shows  very  sharp  horticultural 
contrasts  upon  farms  not  a  mile  apart.  I^ocal  climate  is 
the  key  note  of  California  life.  Placer  county,  for  in- 
stance, extends  from  the  center  of  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley east  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierras.  It  has  upland 
Canadian  valleys,  pines  and  snow-blockades  at  one  end; 
groves  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  the  Sierra  foothills,  and 
rich  alfalfa  fields  along  the  "bottoms  "of  the  Sacramento 
valley  rivers.  See  Fig.  .'117. 

Statistics  are  apt  to  be  dull  reading,  but  the  horticul- 
ture of  California  can  be  shown  only  bv  some  of  its  re- 
sults in  recent  years.  Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
records.  Take  the  well-known' industry  of  raisin-mak- 
ing. In  1873,  120,000  pounds  were  produced  in  Califor- 
nia. By  181M  this  crop  had  grown  to  IH3.000.000  pounds. 
The  interstate  shipments  of  fresh  fruits,  beginning  late 
In  the  seventies,  rose  by  1894  to  nearly  180,000,000 
pounds.  The  interstate  shipments  of  dried  fruits  rose 
between  1884  and  1897.  from  atmut  2,0*10,000  pounds  to 
150.000.000  pounds.  During  the  same  period  of  only  13 
years,  the  product  of  liect-sugar  increased  from  about 
2,000,000  to  over  70,000,000  pounds.  Oranges,  for  many 
years  a  noted  California  product,  rose  between  18*1  and 
1898,  from  850,000  boxes  to  4.040,000  boxes.  Turning  to 
some  other  separate  industries,  in  1897  the  dried  apricot 
crop  was  over  30,000,000  pounds,  the  prune  crop  was 
over  97,000.000  pounds,  the  dried  peach  crop  was  over 
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27,000,000  pounds.  The  wine-production  of  the 
1897  was  .34,600.000  gallons.    The  pack  of 


In 
fruit 
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in  1898  was  2.000,000  cases.  In  1893.  in  a  very  careful 
tabulation  of  the  area  planted  to  fruit-trees  and  vines, 
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by  me  for  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  I  wri- 
'  as  follows : 

Hind  Acrtagt 

Citrus  and  semi-tropic   05.000 

Deciduous  fruits  jui  iso 

Knt  bearing  trees   Si  nm 

Orapes  IMJHflj 

Small  fruits   s.osi 

T"tal  TilT.011 

At  the  usual  distances  of  planting,  this  would  give 
48,000,000  fruit  trees  and  about  240,000.000  grape-vines. 
Since  1893  nearly  six  years  have  passed,  and  yet  the 
acreage  has  not  greatly  gained.  Some  vineyards  and 
worn-out  orchards  have  been  destroyed.  The  ares  in 
small  fruits  has  nearly  doubled.  The  citrus  and  M-mi- 
tropie  fruits  have  somewhat  increased  in  area.  There 
have  been  seasons  of  heavy  frosts  and  of  light  rainfall. 
The  industry  has  been  less  generally  profitable  during 
recent  years.  A  multitude  of  lesser  horticultural  occu- 
pations have  attracted  attention. 

Among  these  new  horticultural  industries  of  the  last 
decade  or  so  are  the  extensive  growth  of  tree,  flower  an<l 
vegetable  seeds,  of  cut-flowers,  of  vegetables  and  of  dec 
orative  plants.  California  has  always  bad  important 
nurseries  and  large  market  gardens,  but  there  is  now  a 
tendency  to  specialize  more  than  ever  before,  and  to 
supply,  in  many  departments,  the  markets  of  America 
and  Europe.  Portugese,  Italian,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
peasants  have  settled  in  large  number*  in  the  richer 
districts  of  California,  introducing  their  special  borti- 
cultural  industries.  Large  farms  and  orchards  are  still 
profitable,  but  every  year  the  small,  well-tilled  plots  in- 
crease in  number  and  relative  importance. 

Charles  H.  Shins. 
CALIFORNIA  POPPY  is  £,ek,eholtiia. 

CALIPOBJTIA  YELLOW  BELLS  la  Emmenanthe 
penduliflora. 

CALlMEBJB  (Greek,  beautiful  arrangement).  Com- 
pMUe.  A  few  Asian  herbs,  often  united  with  Aster,  but 
horticulturally  distinct,  and  differing  from  that  genu* 
in  the  hemispherical  involucre  of  few,  nearly  equal, 
scarious -margined  bracts,  and  broad,  convex  receptacle. 
Akeue  flat  and  hairy.  Hardy  perennials  of  low  .growth, 
suited  to  the  border  in  front  of  stronger  plants.  ('.  T<i- 
lariea  is  described  in  the  genus  Heteropappus. 

i  Delia,  DC.  {Alter  ineltus,  Fisch. ).  One  to  2  ft.,  erect, 
corymbose  at  the  summit  :  Ivs.  lanceolate,  remotely  In- 
eise-dentate  :  scales  of  involucre  red-margined  :"  fls. 
large,  purple-rayed  or  almost  white,  and  yellow-centered. 
-Of  easy  culture  in  any  good  soil,  making  a  display 
throughout  July  and  Aug.  The  commonest  species. 

i  Nees  {Atter  Altdieun,  Willd.l.    Lower,  pu- 
1  :  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate  and  entire : 
ubescent  and  white-margined  :  ray* 
u,uc-  L.  H.  B. 

CALIPHRUEIA    See  Calliphruria. 

CALL  A  (ancient  name,  of  obscure  meaning).  Ariidea. 
A  monotypic  genus,  containing  a  native  hog-plant  with 
a  white  spathe.  Herbs,  with  creeping  rhizomes  and  2- 
ranked  Ivs.  Differs  from  Orontium  In  the  parallel  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  veins  of  the  leaf -blade.  See  Mrs- 
ardia  for  ('.  .Kthiopira,  albomaeulata,  Kllioitiann,  and 
nana.   The  Calla  of  florists,  or  Calla  Lily,  is  Richardia. 

paluatrii,  Linn.  Fig.  318.  Rhizome  bearing  many  dis- 
tichous Ivs.  one  year,  the  next  only  2  Ivs.  and  the  pe- 
duncle :  petioles  cylindrical,  long-sneathed  :  blade  cor- 
date :  spathe  elliptical,  or  ovate- lanceolate,  white.  En., 
N.  Asia,  and  E.  N.  Amer.  B.  M.  1831.  —  An  Inter 
little  perennial  plant,  useful  for  outdoor  pond*. 

Jaued  G.  Smith. 
CALLIANDHA  (Greek,  beautiful  itamen*).  Ltgu- 
mimW.  Tropical  American  shrubs,  distinguished  from 
Acacia  by  the  presence  of  a  thickened  margin  on  the 
pod.  Lvs.  biplnnate;  lfts.  numerous :  fls.  usually  borne 
in  globose  head*  ;  corolla  small,  obscured  by  the  nu- 
merous, long,  silky,  purp 
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Lambertiina.  Benth.  i  _  1  .■■>■-■• '  Lambertidna,  D.Don). 
Unarmed  :  brunches  terete  :  lvs.  puberuloua-villous  : 
pinna*  2-3-yoked  :  lfts.  9-12-yoked,  oval-oblong,  obtuse 
at  both  end*  :  petiole  not  glandular :  peduncles  3-5, 
racemose  :  beads  roundish  ;  stamens  20-25,  exserted. 
Mexico.  B.R.721 


318.  Calla  palustris. 


tetragon*.,  Benth.  [Aclleia  tetrdgona,  WlUd.).  Un- 
armed, glabrous :  branches  tetragonal :  pinna?  5-6-yoked : 
lfts.  16-29-yoked.  linear,  acute,  the  outer  larger  :  heads 
pedunculate,  axillary;  fls.  white  :  pod  linear-obtuse, 
thickened  at  the  margin. 

Fortoncensii,  Benth.  {Aeicia  Portoricin$i»,  Willd.). 
Unarmed  shrub,  10  ft.  high:  pinna*  5-yoked:  lfts.  15-25- 
yoked,  linear,  obtuse  ;  petioles  not  glandular:  branch- 
lets  pubescent:  heads  globose,  peduneulate,  axillary: 
calyx  ciliate  on  the  margin  :  filaments  long,  white  :  sta- 
mens 20-25:  pod  straight,  linear,  tapering  at  the  base. 
West  Indies. 

CA1LICAKPA  (Greek,  beaut*  and  fruit).  Verbena- 
tea.  Shrubs  or  trees,  mostly  with  rough,  stellate  hairs: 
Its.  opposite,  usually  dentate  and  deciduous  :  fis.  small, 
perfect,  in  axillary  cymes  ;  corolla  with  short  tube,  4- 
lobed  ;  stamens  4:  fr.  a  smalt,  berry-like  drupe,  red, 
lilac  or  violet,  with  2-4  seeds.  About  30  species  in  trop. 
and  subtrop.  regions  of  Asia.  Australia.  N.  and  C.  Araer. 
Some  species  are  cult,  chiefly  for  their  decorative  fr., 
profusely  produced  in  fall  ;  the  hardiest  are  V.  pur- 
purr n  and  O.  Japonica,  and  they  may  be  grown  even 
north  in  sheltered  positions,  if  somewhat  protected  dur- 
ing the  winter.  If  killed  to  the  ground,  younir  shoots 
spring  up  rigorously,  and  will  produce  fls.  and  fr.  in  the 
same  season.  If  grown  in  the  greenhouse,  they  require 
a  sandy  compost  of  loam  and  peat,  and  plenty  of  light 
and  air.  Prop,  readily  by  greenwood  cuttings  in  spring 
or  summer  under  glass,  also  by  hardwood  cuttings,  layers 
and  seeds. 
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A.  Lv*.  tomentoie  beneath. 
Americana,  Linn.  Shrub,  :W>  ft.,  with  scurfy,  downy 
tomentuin  :  lvs.  cuneate,  elliptic-ovate,  acuminate,  ob- 
tusely serrate,  3-6  in.  long:  cymes  short-stalked:  corolla 
bluish,  glabrous:  fr.  violet.  July-Aug.  Virg.  to  Texas 
and  W.  India.  — One  of  the  handsomest  in  fr.,but  more 
tender  than  the  Japanese  species.  There  is  a  var.  with 
white  fr. 

A  A.   Lm.  glabrous  beneath,  but  glandular:  corolla 
glandular  outiide. 

J  aponica,  Tbnnh.  Shrub,  2-5  ft. :  lvs.  cuneate,  ellip- 
tic or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  crenately  serrate, 
2K-5  in.  long:  cymes  peduncled,  many-fld.;  fls.  pink  or 
whitish:  fr.  violet.  August.  Japan.    P.F.G.  2,  p.  165. 

purpurea,  Juss.  {C.  grdcili*.  Sieb.  &  Zucc).  Shrub, 

1-  1  ft. :  lvs.  cuneate,  elliptic  or  obovate,  coarsely  serrate 
above  the  middle,  entire  toward  the  base,  1V4-3  in.  long: 
evines  peduncled,  few  or  many-fld.;  fls.  pink:  fr.  lilac- 
violet.  August.  Japan,  China.  Gn.  2.1:  392.  -  Closely  al- 
lied to  the  former,  but  smaller  in  every  part. 

C.  eana.  Linn.  Shrub  :  lvs.  broadly  elliptic,  shining  above 
and  whltlsh-tomentoae  beneath  :  fr.  deep  purple  E.  India, 
China,  Philippine  I»l  —  C,  diehutoma.C .  Koch  —  C.  purpurea.— 
C  tanala.  Krhan.,  not  I.inn  — (',  pedunculate.  —  t'.Mtmu rata  to, 
Sieb.=C  Japonic*.—  V.  mi'illif.  Sieb.  tk  Zuee.  Shrub,  to  4  ft.: 
lvs.  oblong  laiH-eolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  tomenlose  beneath: 
flu.  mid  fr.  pink.  Japan  —C.  prtiunevlaln.  It  Hr.  Shrub:  lvs. 
oblong-ovate,  nearly  sessile,  and  rounded  at  the  base.  green  and 
slightly  tomentose  beneath:  rj-tnes slendcr-peduneled.  E.  Ind.. 
Austr.  Sieb.  Flor.  d.  Janl. 4:  W7.-C.  rubella.  Lindl.  Shrub  or 
small  tree,  to  30  ft.:  lvs.  cordate-oblong,  tomentose  benenth: 
fr.  purple.  Hiatal.,  China.  U.K.  11  ■»>.,  F.  H.  13:  133)  (a*  C. 
purpurea).  ALTRXD  Rbhdeb. 

CALLI6PSI8.  Consult  Coreopni*. 

CALLIPHRtRIA  (Greek,  beautiful  priton;  referring 
to  the  spathe  inclosing  the  flowers).  Written  also  Cali- 
phuria.  A  maryllidacea>.  Tender  bulbs  from  New 
Granada,  distinguished  from  Eucharis  by  ihe  stamens, 
the  filaments  being  petalid,  with  three  large  linear  teeth 
on  top,  the  middle  one  bearing  the  anther.  The  fls.  ap- 
pear with  the  lvs.  Prop,  bv  offsets.  J.  G.  Baker.  Ania- 
ryllidew,  p.  112. 

Hartwegiana,  Herb.  Bulbovid.l  in.  thick,  stolonifer- 
ous,  with  brown  membranous  tunics:  lvs.  bright  green, 
firmer  and  more  closely  veined  than  in  Eucharis,  with 
an  oblong-acute  blade  4-5  In.  long, 2  In  broad,  narrowed 
Into  a  petiole,  which  is  flat  above,  and  round  beneath  : 
scape  slender,  1  ft.  long  :  fls.  6-«,  in  an  umbel,  white  ; 
perianth  1  in.  long  and  wide.  Andes  of  Bogota.  B.M.6259. 
Int.  in  18H9  by  Reasoner.  who  has  never  flowered  It. 

C.  tvbedentata.  Baker  —  Eucharis  subedeutata. 

CALI.IPRORA  is  Included  in  lirodiara. 

CALLt  PTE  RI8  (Greek,  beautiful  f em).  Polypodidcta. 
A  genus  of  ferns  allied  to  Asplenium,  with  elongate  sori 
formed  on  both  sides  of  the  veins,  and  the  veins  uniting 
to  form  meshes  or  areola?.  Some  fifteen  species  are  known 
from  the  warmer  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  only  one  in  cultivation.  Culture  of  tropical 
Aspleniums. 

prolilera,  Bory  {Atpllnium  dtcunsatum.iiwi.).  Lvs, 

2—  4  ft.  long  besides  the  stalks,  which  are  1-2  ft.  long,  with 
numerous  pinna?  6-12  in.  long,  1-2  in.  wide,  with  deeply 
crenate  margins  and  frequently  with  bulblets  in  the  axils; 
veins  pinnate,  with  tho  branches  of  contiguous  veins 
uniting.  Polynesia  and  Malaya.     jJ#  jj.  Cndirwood. 

CALLtRHOE  (Greek  mythological  name).  Malvacea. 
Poppy-Maixow.  Seven  native  species  of  hardy,  showy 
herbs  of  the  easiest  culture  and  deferring  a  much  greater 
popularity.  The  two  kinds  mentioned  are  chiefly  prop, 
by  seeds,  but  the  perennial  species  may  also  be  prop, 
by  cuttings.  The  name  is  also  written  Callirrhof. 
A.  Annual:  involucre  absent. 

pedata.  Gray.  Fig.  319.  Height  1-3  ft.:  stem  erect, 
leafy :  radical,  and  lower  lvs.  round-cordate,  palmately  or 
pedately  5-7  lobed  or  -parted,  the  lobes  coarsely  toothed 
or  incised,  upper  3-5-cleft  or  -parted,  usually  into  uarrow 
divisions  :  fls.  red-purple,  cherry  red,  varying  to  lilac. 
Common  in  Texas.  R.H.  1857,  p.  430. 
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aa.  Perennial:  involucre  prettnt. 
involacrata,  Gray.   Height  iM2  in.,  plant  hirsute  or 
even  hispid  :  root  large,  nap  i  form  :  stems  procumbent: 
lvs.  of  rounded  outline.  palmately  or  pedately  5-7-parted 


mostly  wedge-shaped,  Incised,  the 
to  lanceolate  :  fls.  crimson-purple,  cherry 
red  or  paler.  All  summer.  Minn,  to  Tex.  G.W.F.  26. 
K.H.  1862:171,  aa  C.  vtrlicillata. 

Var.  lineariloba,  Gray.  l*»»  hlniute  than  the  type  : 
stems  ascending:  lvs.  smaller.  1-2  in.  across,  the  upper 
or  all  dissected  into  linear  lobes.— An  excellent  trailer, 
especially  for  rockeries.  Thrives  even  In  very  dry  soils, 
the  root  penetrating  to  a  great  depth.  A  sunny  position 
1*  preferable.  j  R  K]UJJtM  ^  w  M 

CALLIST£MMA,  CAXLlSTEPHUS.  Se,A»t*r,Ckima. 

CALLISTEMON  (Greek,  kallot.  beauty  ,  ilemon,  a 
■taraen  ;  In  most  of  the  species  the  htamens  are  a  beau- 
tiful scarlet  color).  Myrfd  r<  ».  H  >tti.k  nut  -h.  Au- 
stralian shrubs  :  lvs.  evergreen,  short  :  (Is.  in  dense, 
cylindrical  spikes,  at  first  terminal,  but  the  axis  grow- 
ing out  into  leafy  shoots  ;  anthers  versatile,  with  par- 
allel cells  opening  longitudinally  :  fr.  persisting  several 
years.  Prop,  by  ripened  cuttings  in  sand  under  a  hand- 
glass, which  flower  when  small  ;  or  by  seeds,  but  the 
seedlings  are  slow  In  reaching  the  'flowering  state. 
Rapid  growers  ;  verv  ornamental  ;  greenhouse  in  the 
north  ;  hardy  in  Caiifornia,  thriving  in  any  soil  and 
irrigation. 

a i  Lvi.  Hat,  pennivtined. 
DC.  Lvs.  thick,  narrow-lanceolate,  pubes- 
cent  when  young  :  spikes  dense,  law  :  As-  scarlet,  the 
calyx  and  corolla  pubescent  ;  stamens  oiisrurely  or  very 
shortly  5-adelphous.  March-April.  West  Australia. 
B.M.  1* 70 1 ,  as  Jlrtnjtideroa  tpeciota.    Height  10  ft. 

lanceolatos,  Sweet.  Fig.  320.  Height  0-10  ft:  Ira. 
crowded,  thick,  lanceolate,  punctate,  reddUh  when 
young:  spike  rather  loose,  of  reddish  lis.  N.S.  Wales.  Oft. 

rigidus,  R.  Br.  Lvs.  linear  or  narrowly  linear-lanceo- 
late, rigid,  almost  pungent -pointed  :  spikes  dense  :  tls. 
red  ;  anthers  dark.   New  South  Wales.    4  ft. 

AA.  In,  channeled  abm-e,  linear,  nervele*$  or 
1-nerrtd. 

linearis,  DC.  Height  4  to  0  ft.:  fls.  dark  or  pale  sear- 
let  :  fr.  more  globular  and  more  contracted  nt  the  mouth 
than  in  C.  rigidut.  June.  N.  8.  Wales. 

J.  Buktt  Davy. 

CALLlTRIS  (from  the  Greek  for  bcanliful\.  CtmU- 
era,  tribe  £'M/>rf«»l»c(r.  About  15  trees  or  shrubs, 
growing  in  Africa  and  the  Australian  region,  allied  to 


Thuja.  The  small  cones  have  4-6  separating  woody 
scales  :  lvs.  small  and  scale-like,  persistent.  Of  very 
attractive  habit.  The  only  species  in  the  Amer.  trade  it 
robusta,  R.  Br.  Cyprjw*  Pinx.  Somewhat  resembles 
our  native  red  cedar,  but  is  conical  in  form  and  very 
dense.  It  Is  a  flue  tree  for  tall  hedges  and  windbreaks. 
Young  trees  planted  out  in  S.  Fla.  make  fine  specimens, 
branching  from  the  ground.  In  five  years  the  ]  " 
reach  10-12  ft.  high.  Little  known  in  this 
Queensland.  L.  H_  B_ 

CALLtNA  (Greek,  to  itettp ;  the  branches  are  some- 
times used  for  making  brooms).  Kric&eta.  Heaths*. 
Low  evergreen  shrubs  with  Imbricated,  acale-like  lv». 


In  four  rows,  the  brancblets  therefoi 
fls.  in  terminal  racemes  ;  corolla  cam| 
shorter  than  the  4 -parted  colored  ral 
fr.  capsular.  One  species  in  W.  and 


e  quadrangular : 
anulate.  4-lobed, 
yx  ;  stamens  $ : 
N.  Eu,,  also  in 


aj.-ular, 

Minor  ;  in  E.  N\  Amer.  in 
For  culture,  see  Erica. 
vulgaris,  Sallsb.  ,  Rr\ca  rulgari$.  Linn.).  From  K-3 
ft.:  lvs.  oblong-linear,  obtuse,  sagittate  at  the  base, 
glabrous  or  pubescent  :  fls.  small.  In  long,  erect,  rather 
dense  racemes,  rosy  pink,  sometimes  white.  Aug.- 
Sept.  — Cultivated  in  many  varieties:  Var.  Alba  land 
var.  alba  Hammondi),  with  white  fls.;  var.  Alporti,  of 
more  vigorous  growth,  with  rosy  carmine  fls.;  var.  etr- 
nea,  with  flesh-colored  fls. ;  var.  I 


310.  Callistcmon  lanceolatoa. 


rose-colored  fls.;  var.  pygmera,  forming  low,  moss-like 
tufts  :  var.  toraentosa,  the  brancblets  and  lvs.  with 
grayish  tomentum.    The  Heather  is  a  very 
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•mall  shrub,  well  adapted  for  borders  of  evergreen 
shrubberies,  or  for  dry  slopes  and  sandy  banks  and 
preferring  sunny  positions  ;  it  Is  also  found  (crowing 
well  in  swamps  and  in  partly  shaded  situations.  Cut 
branches  keep  their  life-like  appearance  for  many 
months.  Alfred  Rehder. 

CAL0CH6BTUB  (Oroek  for  beautiful  and  gratt). 
Lili&eea,  tribe  Tulipear.  West  American  cormous 
plant*,  the  occidental  representatives  of  Tulipa.  St. 
usually  branched,  and  from  a  coated  corm,  more  or  less 
leafy:  perianth  of  unequal  segments,  the  outer  ones  the 
smaller  and  more  or  less  sepal-like,  the  3  inner  ones 
lartff  and  showy  and  bearing  glands  and  hair* ;  stigmas 
3,  sessile  and  recurred  ;  stamens  6  ;  Us.  showy,  shal- 
low-cupped on  the  inner  segments,  arching.  Nearly  all 
the  species  are  in  cult.  Monogr.  by  J.  O.  Baker,  Journ. 
Linn.  Soc.  14:302-310  (1875);  and  by  8.  Watson,  Froc. 
Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.  U :  262-268  (18791.  See  also 
Colochorti  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  by  Oeorge  Hansen, 
Ervthea,  7:  13-15;  A.  Davidson,  Erythea.  2:  1-2,  27-30. 

L.  H.  B. 

Calochortuses  are  natives  of  western  North  America. 
One  or  two  extend  into  British  America,  and  a  few,  be- 
longing to  a  peculiar  group,  are  found  In  Mexico  ;  the 
remainder  are  natives  of  the  United  States,  from  Ne- 
braska to  the  Pacific  ocean.  While  the  generic  charac- 
teristics are  uumlstakable.  the  species  and  even  varie- 
ties have  the  most  variable  tastes  as  to  soil,  exposure 
and  climate.  The  Colorado  desert  and  the  summits  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  heavy  clay  lands  of  Californlan 
valleys,  the  volcanic  soils  of  the  foothills  and  the  mead- 
ows of  the  Northwest,  each  has  its  own  representa- 
tives of  this  beautiful  tribe.  The  character  of  the  genus 
can  be  treated  better  under  the  various  groups.  Nearly 
every  known  species  Is  in  cultivation  to  some  extent. 
Some  are  readily  grown,  others  present  considerable 
cultural  difficulties  ;  but  while  there  are  some  which 
will  probably  always  be  difficult  to  cultivate,  there  are 
many  species— and  the  number  Includes  the  very  best— 
which  can  be  successfully  grown  by  any  one  who  is 
willing  to  give  a  little  special  care  to  their  culture;  and 
there  are  a  few  which  possess  such  vigor  and  hardiness 
as  to  be  adapted  to  extensive  cultivation.  All  Calo- 
chorrasea  are  hardy  in  the  sense  of  withstanding  ex- 
treme cold,  but  tbey  will  not  withstand  alternate  thaw- 
ing and  freezing  nearly  so  well ;  and  thus  we  have  the 
paradox  of  their  going  safely  through  severe  eastern  or 
European  winters  and  suffering  the  loss  of  foliage  In 
mild  ones.  They  should  be  planted  in  the  fail,  and  it  is 
better  to  plant  late,  so  that  leaf  growth  is  delayed  until 
spring.  Diverse  as  are  their  natural  habitats,  one  soil 
will  answer  the  needs  of  all.  In  my  own  experience,  a 
light  loam,  made  lighter  with  sand  or  sawdust,  powdered 
charcoal,  or  spent  tan-bark,  is  best.  My  very  best  re- 
sults have  been  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  a  good 
light  loam  and  spent  tan-bark,  with  a  little  broken  char- 
coal. Wallace,  one  of  the  most  successful  English 
growers,  recommends  making  a  bed  sloping  to  the 
south,  composed  of  leaf-mold  and  road  grit  in  equal 
parts,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  sharp  sand.  The 
idea  is  a  light,  porous,  not  too  stimulating  soil,  with 
perfect  drainage.  Wallace  recommends  covering  the 
beds  with  reeds  to  throw  off  the  heavy  rains.  I  accom- 
plish the  same  end  by  such  thorough  drainage  that  the 
rains  pass  through  quickly.  It  is  better  to  lift  the 
bulbs  as  soon  as  they  ripen,  and  replant  in  the  fall. 
Water  sparingly  at  all  times.  They  take  well  to  pot  eul- 
'  tare  with  similar  soils  and  treatment.  While  not  to  bo 
forced  rapidly,  they  considerable-  anticipate  their  out-of- 
door  season.  The  same  treatment  can  be  u.ied  in  cold- 
frame  culture,  but  do  not  coddle  them  too  much.  I'nder 
suitable  conditions  they  are  really  very  hardy  and  tina- 
eioua  of  life,  but  excessive  moisture,  either  in  air  or 
ground,  Is  not  to  their  liking  after  the  (lowering  season, 
arrives.  Theoretically,  all  Cslochortu*e*  of  Section  A 
(Star  Tulips)  should  have  shade,  and  all  Mariposa*  ( AA) 
sunshine;  but  I  find  that  the  light  shade  of  the  lath-house 
■nits  all  alike,  giving  much  liner  bloom  in  the  Mariposas. 
The  flowering  season  extends  over  three  months,  accord- 
ing to  species.  Carl  Pi  kdv. 

Index:  albus,  No.  1  ;  amcenus,  1,  G;  apiculatu*.  8; 
atroviolactus,  25  ;  aureus,  22  ;  Benthami,  4  ;  cnruleus. 


5;  Catiline,  28;  cltrinus,  17,  21;  clavatus,  23;  concolor, 
21  ;  elegans,  6  ;  flexuosus,  26  ;  Greenei,  14  ;  Uunnisoni, 
31;  Howellii,  16  ;  Kennedy!,  20  ;  Leichtlinii,  30  :  lilacl- 
nus,  10;  Lobbii,  6;  longebarbatus,  15;  luteus,  21  { 
Lvallil,  6  ;  macrocarpus,  32  ;  Maweauus,  3  ;  nanus,  6  ; 
nitidus.  13  ;  nudus,  12  ;  Nurtallli,  29  ;  Oblspoensls,  19  ; 
oculatus,  21  ;  Palroeri,  27  ;  penicillatus,  1  ;  pictus,  24  ; 
Plummet*)*,  18  ;  pulchellus,  2;  Purdyi,9;  purpurascens, 
24  ;  roseus,  3,  24  ;  ruber,  25  ;  sanguineus,  24  ;  splen- 
dens,  25  ;  sulphureus,  24  ;  Tolmlei,  7  ;  unlflorus,  11 ; 
venustus,  24  ;  Vesta.  24  ;  Weedii.  17. 

A*  Star  TtxtPS.  -  lilostomt  or  fruit  more  or  lett  nod- 
ding:  inner  perianth  segments  strongly  arched. 

B.  Fit.  tubglobote,  nodding:   tt.  usually  tall  and 
branching.    Ulobe  Tulips.- These  have  a  single 
long  and  narrow  shining  leaf  from  the  base,  and 
slender,  mxuous,  leafy  stems,  the  perfection  of 
grace  in  out  line .  The  flowers  are  exquisite  in  deli- 
cacy of  tints.  Woodland  plants. 
1.  albut,  Dougl.  Fig.  321.  Strong,  1  ft.  high :  fis.  globu- 
lar, pendent,  1  in.  across,  of  a  satiny  texture,  delicately 
fringed  with  hairs.  Calif.  B.R.  1661.  F.8.  11:  1171.- 


Ml.  Caiocbortus  albua  (X  \). 


■mailer?*** 

Var.  amasuus.,  Hort.  Like  C.  albua,  but  rosy  colored. 
Cent.  Calif. 

2.  pulchellui.  Dougl.  Similar,  but  fls.  flatter,  of  pure 
yellow,  the  edges  of  petals  with  a  line  of  stiff  hairs: 
very  handsome.  Northwest  Calif.  B.R.  1662. 

BB.  fit.  b(lt-»haptd,  treet  when  open,  mostly  lined 
with  hair*,,  the  pedicel*  If  coming  recurved:  ttem 
montly  low.  and  ft*,  often  more  or  lest  umbellate. 
Star  Tcmto  Proper.- Like  the  (ilobe  Tulip,  but 
smaller  as  a  rule,  and  the  rls.  dainty  open  cups. 
All  of  the  species  resemble  each  other,  and  were 
first  included  under  C.  elegant. 

3.  Hawesnus,  Lelchtl.  Plant  low  (4-10  in.),  usu- 
ally branched  :  Ms.  white,  purplish  at  the  base,  filled 
with  silky  hairs,  the  gland  covered  by  a  broad  semi- 
circular scale  :  capsule  long-elliptic .  Calif.  N.  B.M. 
5976  as  C.  elegant.  -  Variable.  Var.  major.  Hort.  Fig. 
322.  Twice  as  large  in  all  its  parts.  Var.  rOMU*.  Hort. 
Fl*.  tinged  rose. 

4.  Benthami.  Baker.  Resembles  C.  pulchellus :  sts. 
low  :  Ivs.  narrow:  fls.  nearly  erect,  yellow,  the  segments 
H  in.  long  and  brown  at  the  base.  Sierra  Nevada*,  in 
Calif.  J.H.  111.  30  :  549. 
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5.  caruleut,  Wats.    Similar  to  C.  Maweanut,  but 

lined  and  dotted  with  blue  :  low,  2-6-fld.,  the  pedicel* 
very  slender  :  perianth  ciliate  inside:  capKule  nearly  or 
quite  orbicular.  Calif.,  in  the  Sierra*. 

6.  tlegmns,  Pursh.  Similar  to  the  last :  petals  greenish 
white  and  purplish  at  base,  bearded,  little  or  not  at  all 
ciliate:  gland  covered  by  a  deeply  fringed  scale.  Ore- 
gon, Idaho. 

Var.  aminos,  Hort.  Fls.  lilac,  large  and  showy.  G.C. 
III.  15:  808. 

Var.  Lobbll.  Baker  (C  L6bbii,  Hort.).  Dwarfer, 
alpine:  fls.  straw-colored,  with  dark  eye;  anthers  less 
pointed.  Ore. 

Var.  nanus.  Wood  (C  I^altii,  Baker).  Hubalplne, 
dwarf  :  petal*  narrow  and  usually  more  acute,  more 
hairy  and  ciliate.  Alt*.  Calif.,  X. 

Fit.  btll-thaped  :  like  uu,  hut  tall  (1  ft.  or  more), 
and  ttoutly  erect ,  with  tereral  tint,  erect  chps, 
timilarto  L'.Jfmctanui.  Giant  Star  Tl'LIPs.  — 
In  this  splendid  group  we  have  the  very  dainty, 
silky  fls.  and  hand  tunic,  glossy  lvg.  of  the  Star 
Tulip,  with  a  stout  Kt.  a  foot  or  two  high,  and 
large  fls.  Unlike  the  others,  they  naturally 
in  open  places,  and  havo  a  vigor  and 
which  arc  a  high  recommendation. 

7.  Tolmiei,  IliK.k.  &  Am.  Stout,  a  ft.  high,  generally 
branched  :  pvtuU  often  niore  than  on  inch  long,  tinged 
lilac,  with  purple  and  white  hair*  :  gland  without  a 
scale:  capsule  broad  elliptic,  acutish.  Mt.  Shasta,  N.— 
Remains  b  long  time  in  bloom. 

8.  apiculatus,  Raker.  Taller  and  stouter,  with  umbel- 
late straw-colored  rls.  N.  Idaho. 

9.  Pdrdyi.  Eaxtw.   Fls.  silvery  white.  Ailed  with  blue 
S.  Ore.  O.C.  III.  23:  390.  — Very  handsome. 


grow  ii 
health  • 


betl-thaptd,  the  petal*  naked  or  hairy  only 
al  tht  bate:  low:  leaf  tolitary.  Meadow 
TfLlPs.  —  These  Calochortuses  are  natives  of 
wet  meadows.  V.  lilacinu*  and  C.  I'mta  grow 
well  in  all  soils  as  long  as  well  drained,  and 

In  habit 


huir* 

BBI3D 


plants  thrive  everywhere, 
they  are  low,  flexuous  and  leafy.  The  cupa 
are  open,  erect  and  numerous,  an  inch  or  so 
in  diameter. 

10.  UiMlnni,  Kellogg  (C.  umhellaiu*.  Wood).  A 
handsome  species,  with  large,  clear  lilac  lis.,  hairy  only 
at  base  :  fls.  4-10,  on  long,  slender  scapes:  capsule  ellip- 
tic, obtuse.  Grows  naturally  in  wet  meadows,  and  makes 
offsets  freely.  N.  Calif,  and  Ore.  B.M.  5804  as  C. 
unit  lorn*.  Perhaps  the  same  as  the  next. 

11.  uniI16nu,  Hook.  &  Arn.  St.  very  short,  bearing 
bulbs  at  base,  1-2-fld. :  petals  lilac,  with  purple  claw  and 
hairy  on  the  lower  half.  Coast  ranges,  Calif. 

12.  nodtu,  Wats.  Low,  delicate  :  leaf  solitary  :  fls. 
1-6,  umbellate,  small,  white  or  pale  lilac,  not  hairy,  den- 
ticulate. Calif.,  in  the  Sierras. 

AA.  Mariposa  Tuurs.  —  Hlottom*  on  ttout,  erect  pedi- 
cel t,  the  ttemt  ttout  and  ttricl :  tit.  open-be  II- 
thaped.  Excepting  in  B,  the  Mariposa  or  Butter- 
fly Tulips  have  slender,  grassy,  radical  Ivs., 
stiff,  erect  stems  bearing  cup-shaped  fls.,  and 
spariugly  leafy  and  with  an  erect  capsule.  Bulbs 
small. 

B.  Captule  acute-angled  or  winged  :  tit.  lilac  or  white-. 
These  are  hardy  species,  growing  in  the  meadowa 
from  Oregon  to  Montana,  where  thoy  endure 
much  cold.  They  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Giant  Star  Tulips  and  the  true  Mariposaa. 
Their  Ivs.  are  like  those  of  the  Star  Tulips— long, 
broad  and  glossy.  Like  the  Star  Tulips,  too,  the 
seed -pod  is  handsome,  3 -cornered  and  winged. 
The  stems  are  stiffly  erect :  the  fls.  cup-shaped, 
not  so  brilliant  as  the  true  Mariposaa,  but  very 
delicate:  the  plants  are  hardy,  healthy  and  vig- 
orous, and  are  to  be  highly  recommended  for 
cold  climates. 

13.  nitidua,  Dougl.  Scape  erect,  but  not  stiff :  leaf 
solitary,  glossy,  narrow:  fls.  1-3,  large  and  showy,  lilac, 
yellowish,  or  white,  with  a  deep  indigo  blotch  in  the  cen- 


ter, lined  with  yellow  hairs.  Meadows,  E.  Ore.  to  Mont. 
— Verv  beautiful  and  showy. 

14.  Qreensl,  Wats.  St.  stout  and  branching.  1  ft.,  2-5- 
fld. :  sepals  with  a  yellowish  hairy  spot  ;  petals  lilac 
barred  with  yellow  below,  and  somewhat  purplish,  loose- 
Liuiry,  not  ciliate  :  capsule  beaked.  Calif,  and  Ore. 

15.  longebarbatus,  Wats.  Slender,  about  1  ft.  high, 
bulb-bearing  near  the  base,  with  1  or  2  narrow  radical 
Ivs.,  2- branched  and  usually  2-fld.:  fls.  erect  or  nearly 
so,  lilac  with  yellow  at  base,  scarcely  hairy  except  the 
long-bearded  gland.  Washington. 

16.  Howellii,  Wats.  St.  erect.  1  ft.  or  more,  1-2-fld. : 
Ivs.  very  narrow:  sepals  ovate,  short-acuminate;  petals 
yellowish  white,  1  in.  long,  denticulate,  slightly  ciliste 

be  base,  brown-hairy  inside,  the  gland  yellow- 
Ore. 

bb.  Captule  obtute-angltd. 
0.  Color  yellow  or  orange  or  orange  red,  more  or  Utt 
marked  with  brown  and  purple  {except  in  form* 
o/  C.  Intent):  in  cult,  (ormt  running  into  other 
color*. 

17.  Weedll.  Wood.  Radical  leaf  single,  glossy,  broad: 
at.  tall,  leafy,  bearing  large  orange-colored  fls.  dotted 
with  purple  :  petals  triangular,  square-topped  :  gland 
small,  hairy  :  bulb  heavily  coated  with  fiber.  Calif. 
B.M.  6200.  as  C.  citrinu*.  O.C.  III.  1G:  183.- Varies  to 
white. 

18.  Plnmmera,  Oreene.  Similar,  but  purple  and  very 
ahowy.  Calif.  O.C  III.  16:  133.  J.H.  111.  29:  2»9.  On. 
47:9iW.-A  fine  species,  with  n.  of  large  size  and  full 
outline,  lined  with  long,  silky  yellow  hairs.  It  is  the  V. 
Weedii.  var.  purpnrance nt,  of  Watson. 

19.  Obiipoensil,  Lemra.  Tall  and  slender,  branching, 
very  florifcrous  :  petals  yellow,  verging  to  red  at  tbe 
tip  and  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  orange-brown 
sepals.  Calif.  O  F.  2:  161. -Odd  and  bixarre. 

20.  Kennedyi,  Porter.    Bulb  small  and  ovoid:  *t. 
slender,  18  in.,  sometimes  branches:  Ivs. 
linear,  tufted  from  tbe  branching  of  tbe 
st. :  fls.  2-5  ;  sepals  broad  with  a  purple 
spot ;  petals  red-orange  to  vermilion,  not 


dilate  nor  prominently 
hiiiry,  purple-spotted  at 
the  center.  Desert  spe- 
cies of  S.  Calif.  B.M. 
7264.  -  Brilliant  and  desirable, 
but  difficult  to  grow. 

21.  luteal,  Dougl.  St.  1-10-ftd., 
bulb-bearing  near  the  base  :  ivs. 
very  narrow  :  sepals  narrow-lan- 
ceolate, with  a  brown  spot :  petals 
2  In.  or  less  long,  yellow  or  orange, 
brown-lined,  slightly  hairy  t>elow 
the  middle,  the  gland  densely 
hairy.  Calif.  B.R.  15«7.-Varia- 
ble.  Some  of  the  forms  are  sold 
as  C.  renuttut. 

Var.  eltrtntu,  Wats.  (C.(ysbj- 
rus.var.  eitrinu*.  Baker).  Petals 
lemon  -  yellow,  with  a 


Var.  oculatus,  Wats.  (C.  reniu- 
nus.  tut,  var.  oculatut,  Hort.).  Petal* 
(Xii).     P*le  or  white,  lilac  or  yellowish, 
with  a  dark  spot. 
Var.  concolor,  Baker  ( C.  ctncolor,  Hort. ) .  Petals  deep 
yellow,  marked  with  red  bands,  hairy  below.  On. 
48:  1043. 
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22.  aureus,  Wats.  Very  low:  petals  yellow,  not  hairy, 
the  hairy  gland  purple-bordered.  S.  Utah. 

23.  clavatua,  Wats.  Petals  yellow  lined  with  brown, 
the  lower  part  Waring  club-shaped  (or  clavate)  hairs, 
the  gland  deep  and  circular  ;  anthers  purple.  Calif.— 
In  this  excellent  sort  we  hare  the  largest-flowered  and 
stoutest-stemmed  of  all  Mariposas.  The  bulb  is  very 
large,  the  single  bare  leaf  1  or  2  ft.  long  :  the  st.  Is 
heavy .  stout  and  zigzag.  The  fls  are  shaped  like  a 
broad-based  bowl,  sometimes  5  or  0  in.  across.  The 
color  is  a  deep,  rich  yellow,  and  the  lower  half  is  cov- 
ered thickly  with  stiff  yellow  hairs,  each  tipped  with  a 
round  translucent  knob,  and  in  the  light  like  tiny  icicles. 
There  are  various  strains  :  El  Dorado,  the  largest,  not 
so  deep  yellow  ;  Ventura,  very  stout,  deep  yellow  ; 
Obispo,  like  the  last,  but  the  upper  half  of  the  back  of 
each  petal  is  olive  brown,  which  shows  through  the  deep 
yellow  of  the  inside,  giving  changeable  shades. 

CO.  Color  vkitt  or  iitae  :  $omttimt»  running  into 
ytilou-t. 

2*.  rraftatni,  Benth.  Butterfly  Tulip.  Stout,  6-30 
In.:  petals  white  or  pale  lilac,  with  a  reddish  spot  at 
top,  a  brown-yellow  center,  and  brown  base  :  gland 
large  and  oblong,  usually  densely  hairv :  capsule  1-2  Sin. 
long.  Calif.  B.R.  1669.  F.S.  2:  104*.  On.  4G,  p.  395.— 
Very  variable.  The  yellow  forms  (as  var.  tulpkirtut. 
Hurt.)  are  often  treated  as  forms  of  C.  lultut.  To  this 
group  of  Calochortuses  is  properly  applied  the  Spanish 
name  Mariposa  (butterfly),  for  their  brilliantly  colored 
II-..  with  eye-like  spots  on  each  petal  and  sepal,  and 
other  delicate  markings  with  dots,  lines  and  hairs,  which 
are  strongly  suggestive  of  the  wings  of  a  brilliantly 
colored  butterfly.  Botanists  have  variously  divided  this 
great  group  of  allied  forms  between  C.  lutrut  and  V. 
rtnuslut.  Botanically  all  can  be  considered  as  either 
strains  of  one  variable  species  or  as  a  number  of  closely 
allied  species. 

Var.  pictus,  Wallaco  (Q.C.  III.  18,  p.  14).  Creamy 
white,  brilliantly  marked,  often  with  a  gold  blotch,  (in. 
48,  p.  277. 

Var.  purpuraaceni.  Wats.  Petals  deep  lilac  or  pur- 
plish, darker  at  center,  the  fl.  fully  3  in.  across.  Strong 
grower.  On.  46:9WS. 

Var.  rosea*,  Hort.  (C.  rbteun,  Hort.l.  Creamy  white 
or  lilac,  with  un  eye  midway  and  a  rose-colored  blotch 
at  apex.    On.  40  :  980. 

Var.  sanguineus,  Hort.  Fls.  deep  red,  with  very  dark 
ey*\  and  without  the  rose  blotch  at  the  apex.  Perhaps  a 
form  of  C.  luttut. 

Var.  Vesta,  Hort.  (C.  IV./a.  Wallace).  Tall,  tong- 
stenimed,  vigorous,  bearing  large  white  fls.  tinged  witn 
lilac  and  beautifully  marked.  Produces  large  offsets, 
which  flower  in  2  years.  On.  46:  9S6. 

25.  spienden*.  Doug!.  Strong  and  tall,  1-2  ft.:  fls.  2-3 
in.  across  ;  petals  large,  pale,  clear  lilac,  paler  below, 
with  a  darker  claw  and  scattered  long,  white  hairs  be- 
low the  middle.  S.  Calif.  B.R.  1070. 

Var.  atroviolacsus,  Hort.  Tall  and  slender:  Us.  1-1  '  .in. 
across,  of  a  deep  purple  color,  with  a  dark  spot  on  the 
claw,  and  short  hairs  on  the  lower  third. 

Var.  ruber,  Hort.  As  large  as  the  type  but  deep,  red- 
dish purple,  with  a  dark  purple  spot  at  base  of  claw. 

26.  Uexuosns,  Wats.  Related  to  C.  nplrndtnn,  but 
with  sts.  so  weak  as  to  almost  be  said  to  creep.  The 
fls.  are  large  and  very  brilliant,  a  dazzling  purple,  with  a 
darker  purple  eye.  and  yellow  hairs  below.  S.  Utah.- 
Int.  by  Purdy  In  1897. 

27.  Palmeri,  Wats.  St.  1-2  ft.,  very  slender  and  flexu- 
ous,  1-7-ftd.,  bulb-bearing  near  the  base  :  sepals  with 
long,  narrow,  recurved  tips,  spotted;  petals  1  In.  or  less 
long,  white  (or  yellowish  below),  with  a  brownish  claw 
and  bearing  scattered  hairs  about  the  gland  :  capsule 
very  narrow.  S.Calif. -The  C.  Palmtri  of  dealers  Is 
not  always  this  species. 

28.  Catallnss,  Wats.  Habit  of  V.  ecnusftif :  st.  2  ft., 
branching  :  fls.  white  to  lilac,  or  deep  lilac,  very  large 
and  handsome,  a  large  round  black  spot  at  base  of  each 
petal. -A  lovely  species  between  C.  tplrndrn*  and  O. 

i  the  Star  Tulip 


section,  fully  a  month  before  other  Mariposa*.  Native 
to  Santa  Catalina  Isl.,  off  S.  Calif.;  also  to  Calif,  coast. 

29.  Huttallil,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Seoo  Lilt.  St.  slender, 
bulb-bearing  at  base,  usually  with  only  1  cauline  leaf, 
1-S-fld.:  sepals  ovate-lanceolate,  often  dark-spotted  ; 
petals  1-2  in.  long,  white  tinged  with  greenish  yellow  or 
lilac,  with  a  purplish  spot  or  band  above  the  yellow 
base  and  hairy  about  the  gland  ; 
anthers  obtuse.  Dak.  to  Calif, 
and  N.  Mex.— There  are  no  more, 
exquisitely  beautiful  fls.  tb«n 
these  Sego  Lilies  (the  Mormon 
e)  of   the  Great 
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Basin.  Most  of  them 
are  plants  of  the  sage- 
brush deserts.  Thelvs. 
are  an  ashy  green,  the 
foliage  scant,  but  the 
great  fls.  are  wonder- 
ful in  tinting*.  There 
are  shades  in  blue, 
pink,  lilac,  and  yellow- 
ish; also  white. 

30.  Leichtlinll,  Hook.  f.  Slen- 
der alpine  species  (5-6  in.  high), 
by  some  regarded  as  a  form  of 
C.  yullalUi:  fls.  smoky  white, 
banded  with  green  and  marked 
with  dark  brown.  Sierra  Nevadas. 
B.M.5802.  F.S.  20:2116. 

31.  Odnnisoni.  Wats.   Fig.  323. 
like  C.  Xuttatlii:  anthers 

te  :  fls.  light  blue  or  al- 
rhite,  delicate  yellowish 
green  below  the  middle,  purple- 
banded  at  the  base,  anil  beariug  a 
band  of  green  hairs  across  each 
petal.  Rocky  Mts.,  Wyo.  to  New 
Mexico. 

32.  macrocarpus,  Dougl.  St.  stiff,  the  cauline  Irs.  3-5: 
fls.  1  or  2;  sepals  acuminate,  sometimes  spotted;  petals 
2  in.  or  less,  acute,  lilac  with  a  greenish  midvein,  some- 
what hairy.  B.R.  1152.  N.  Calif .  to  Wash,  and  Idaho.— 
This  fine  species  forms  a  group  by  Itself.  It  has  a  very 
large  bulb,  a  stout  almost  leafless  stem,  and  a  large 
flower  of  an  exquisite  pale  lavender,  banded  down  the 
back  with  green.  Petals  long,  narrow  and  pointed. 

Carl  Purdt  and  L.  H.  B. 

CAL0DENDSDM  (Oreek,  •tutttut  trtt\.  Kut&een. 
One  of  the  handsomest  deciduous  trees  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Cult,  in  northern  greenhouses,  and  out- 
doors in  S.  Calif,  and  S.  Flu.  Its  great  panicles  of  white 
or  flesh-colored  fls.  are  sometimes  7  in.  across  mid  6  In. 
deep.  A  monotypic  genus.  It  is  a  symmetrical  tree, 
with  attractive,  evergreen  foliage,  and  many  intere»ting 
features.  Called  "Wild  Chestnut "  in  Africa.  Prop,  by 
cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  under  glass  in  heat. 

Capensis,  Thunb.  Cape  Chestnut.  Height  in  Africa, 
70  ft.:  branches  opposite,  or  in  3 's:  lvs.  simple,  decus- 
sate, ovate,  obtuse,  retuse  or  acute,  parallel-nerved,  4-5 
In.  long,  studded  with  oil  cysts,  which  look  like  translu- 
cent sputs  when  held  to  the  light  :  panicles  terminal  ; 
peduncles  usually  triehotomous  :  calyx  deciduous  :  pet- 
als T>,  linear-oblong,  \%  in.  long,  2  lines  wide,  sprinkled 
with  purple  glands  :  stamens  10,  5  alternate,  sterile, 
and  petaloid  :  seeds  2  in  each  cell,  larger  than  a  hazel- 
nut, black  and  shining.  G.C.  II,  19:  217. 

CALOPHACA  (Greek,  kalot,  beautiful,  and  phaka, 
lentil).  Lrgutn  \  •  Deciduous  shrubs  or  herbs,  with 
alternate,  odd-pinnate,  pubescent,  and  often  glandular 
lvs.:  fls.  papilionaceous,  solitary  or  in  racemes:  pod 
pubescent  and  glandular,  cylindrical.  About  10  species 
from  8.  Russia  to  E.  India.  The  two  cultivated  species 
are  low,  prostrate  shrubs,  with  grayish  green  foliage, 
and  rather  large  vellow  fls.  in  erect  racemes,  followed 
bv  decorative,  reddish  pods.  They  prefer  a  well-drained 
soil  and  sunny  position,  and  are  well  adapted  for  l*.r- 
ders  of  shrubberies  and  sandy  or  rocky  slopes.  Prop, 
by  seeds,  sown  in  spring ;  the  young  seedlings  should 
have  plentv  of  light  and  air.  as  they  are  very  liable  to 
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damp-off  If  kept  too  moist  and  shady.  Sometimes  grafted 
high  on  Caragana  or  Laburnum,  forming  a  very  attrac- 
tive, small  standard  tree. 

Wolgarica,  Flsch.  Two-3ft.:  pubescent  and  glandu- 
lar :  lfts.  11-17,  roundish  ovate  or  oval,  V1,  in.  long  : 
racemes  long-peduncled.  with  4-7  lis.;  corolla  over  % 
In.  long.  June-July.  S.  Russia,  Turkestan.  —  C.  grandi- 
fldra,  Kegel,  Is  similar,  but  lfts.  17-25:  racemes  10-16- 
fld.;  corolla  1  In.  long.  S.  Russia.  Gt.35:  1231. 

Alfred  Rkhdkr. 

CALOPHtLLUM  (Greek,  btautitulltattd).  Gut- 
tittrAeet*.  Tropical  trees,  with  shining,  leathery,  ever- 
green peniiinervcd  lvs.  and  panicled  fls.  The  following 
is  cult,  outdoors  in  S.  Fla.  and  8.  Calif.,  and  possibly  in 
northern  wartuhouses.  Prop,  by  cuttings. 

lnophjllum,  Linn.  Branches  terete :  lvs.  obovate, 
usually  marginate  :  fls.  white,  fragrant,  in  loose,  axil- 
lary racemes ;  peduncles  1-fld.,  usually  opposite;  sepals 
4:  fr.  reddish,  as  large  as  a  walnut.  E.  Tropics.  — Int. 
by  Reasoner.  1893.  Also  in  S.  Calif.  A  tall  tree,  with 
beautiful  glossy  lvs.  and  white  fls.  Oil  is  extracted  from 
the  seeds.   Has  medicinal  properties. 

CALOPOOOlf  {Greek,  beautiful  beard).  Orrkiddeear. 
One  of  our  daintiest  native  orchids,  with  pink  fls.  an  in. 
across,  grass-like  lvs.,  and  a  small  bulb.  The  lip  is  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  flower,  spreading,  distant  from 
the  column,  with  a  narrowed  base.  One  of  the  choicest 
hardy  bog  plants.  A  moist  and  shaded  position  and 
very  porous  soil  are  most  suitable  for  this  pretty  plant, 
though  I  have  seen  it  do  admirably  well  on  a  rockery 
only  slightly  shaded  at  midday,  but  here  the  plants  were 
watered  very  freely  ever)-  day  during  hot  or  dry  weather. 
Prop,  by  offsets,  separated  from  the  old  tubers,  but  the 
old  established  plants  should  not  be  disturbed  very 
often.  Collected  clumps  of  all  our  native  orchids  are 
offered  at  very  reasonable  figures,  and  these  give  imme- 
diate satisfactory  results,  while  the  small  offsets  would 
not  be  strong  enough  to  flower  for  several  years,  and 
require  much  attention  during  the  first  year,  or  perhaps 
longer. 

jralchalltu,  R.  Br.  Height  12-18  In.:  scape  I  |M.| 
fls.  pink,  magenta,  or  purple  :  lip  bearded  with  white, 
yellow,  and  purple  club-shaped  hairs.  Bogs,  Newf.  to 
Fla.,  west  to  Minn,  and  Mo.  G.W.  F.  14.  G.  F.  10:  505. 
J.  H.  HI.  35:  45.  B.M.  116,  as  Limodorum  tuberosum  .— 
Eleven  fls.  on  a  scape  is  the  average  number  in  Penn- 
sylvanla  bog..  j.  B.  Kaujn  ud  w.  M. 

CALOTHAMNUS  (Greek,  beautiful  bush).  Jfyr- 
tAcea.  Australian  shrubs  somewhat  similar  to  CalliMe- 
mon  but  more  graceful  in  habit :  lvs.  long,  alternate  : 
fls.  showy,  usually  red,  in  lateral  clusters  :  stamens 
united  in  bundles  opposite  the  petals  ;  anthers  erect, 
attached  by  the  base,  oblong  or  linear  ;  cells  parallel, 
turned  inwards,  opening  by  longitudinal  alits.  Orna- 
mental greenhouse  shrubs.  Hardy  out  of  doors  In  Cali- 
fornia. For  cult.,  see  Callistemon. 

quadrifidus,  R.Br.  Height  2-4  ft. :  lvs.  narrow,  terete 
or  slightly  flattened,  heath-like,  glandular-dotted:  fls. 
rich  crimson,  4-merous  ;  calyx  2-lobed  In  fruit ;  stami- 
nal  bundles  nearly  equal,  of  15  to  20  or  more  filaments. 
W.  Austral.  B.M.  1506.  J.  Bcrtt  Davy. 

CALPCRNIA  (after  Calpurnius,  an  imitator  of  Virgil, 
because  these  plants  are  allied  to  Virgilia).  Legumi- 
ndsa.  Trees  and  shrubs  from  tropical  and  southern 
Afr.  cult,  out  of  doors  in  S.  Calif.  Lvs.  odd-pinnate  ; 
racemes  long,  axillary  and  terminal  :  fls.  yellow.- 

sylvAiica,  E.  Mey.  Shrub,  6-10  ft.  high  :  lvs.  2-6  in. 
long:  lfts.  in  3-10  pairs,  membranous,  ohovate-elliptlcal, 
retuse  or  obtuse  :  fls.  K  In.  long :  ovary  glabrous. 
Caff raria. -Also  rarely  cult,  north  as  a  greenhouso 
shrub. 

lastogyne,  E.  Mey.  (C.  aurea,  Benth.).  A  taller  shrub, 
with  larger  lvs.  and  fls.,  more  coriaceous,  more  pubes- 
cent, and  exactly  elliptical  or  oblong  leaflets.  The  silky 
ovary  at  once  distinguishes  it.  Natal. 


CALTHA 

CALTHA  (Latin  name  of  the  Marigold).  BauuAtu- 
l&cttr.  A  genus  of  beautiful  marsh  plants,  about  10 
species,  of  temperate  and  frigid  regions.  Succulent, 
perennial  herbs,  glabrous,  with  a  fascicle  of  strung, 
fibrous  roots  :  lvs.  simple,  rather  rounded-cordate  at 
base  :  fls.  yellow,  white  or  pink  ;  sepals  large,  decid- 
uous, petal-like  ;  petals  none  ;  stamens  numerous,  car- 
pels sessile,  becoming  follicles,  with  two  row*  of 
seeds.  They  flourish  best  in  wet  places  near  running 
water.  Though  naturally  bog  plants,  they  succeed  ad- 
mirably well  in  an  ordinary  border  in  rather  rich  soil. 
They  should  be  introduced  more  liberally  into  the  flower 
garden,  where  they  flower  very  freely  vear  after  yesr. 
and  generally  mature  a  second  quite  abundant  crop  of 
bloom  In  the  fall.  The  flowers  last  a  long  time  in  water, 
and  sell  readily  in  the  cut-flower  market.  Monogr.  bv 
G.  Beck,  in  Raiserlich-Ktiniirliche  Zoiil.-Bot.  Gesell- 
schaft  (Vienna,  1886),  36: 347-363  ;  E.  Huth,  Monogr. 
In  Helios  9:  69-74. 

billora,  DC.  No  true  stem  ;  scape  slender,  usually 
2-fld. :  lvs.  as  in  C.  paluttris  :  sepals  6-9,  nearly  white 
or  sometimes  bluish  :  follicles  at  maturity  distinctly 
stalked.  Spring.  Calif,  to  Alaska.  Int.  1881. 

leptosepala,  DC.  Stout  scape,  8-12  In. :  lvs.  all  basal 
or  barely  one  on  stem  ;  nerves  at  base  nearly  parallel, 
otherwise  like  those  of  C.biflora;  sepals  7-10,  oblong, 
becoming  narrower,  white;  fls.  solitary:  follicles 
scarcely  stalked.  May-June.  Alaska  to  Wash,  and  Colo. 
Gn.  30:  565. 

paluitrii,  Linn.  >Uk.^h  MaK'^m..   Stem^hollow J-2 
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tate,  crenate  or  entire  I  fls.  bright  yellow,  1-2  in.  broad: 
sepals  5  or  6,  rarely  7:  follicles  compressed,  S  in.  long. 
Apr.-June.  Wet  ground.  Carolina  to  Canada  and  west- 
ward. Gt.  47.  p.  630.  D.  115.  pi.  35. -Used  before  flow- 
ering In  the  spring  as  "Cowslip  greens."  Var.  non- 
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■troaa-pleao,  Hort.  (var.  flore-pleno,  Hort.).  An  im- 
provement on  the  above  :  fls.  larirer,  of  greater  sub- 
stance, and  often  much  doubled.  Very  beautiful. 

K.  C.  Davis  and  J.  B.  Killer. 
CALTROPS.  Trapa. 

CALYC ANTHU  8  ( Kalyx  and  anthos,  flower;  the  calyx 
is  large  and  conspicuous).  CalycanthAeefr.  Carolina 
Allspice.  S  wekt-kokxted  Shrub.  Deciduous  shrubs 
of  aromatic  fragrance  :  lvs.  opposite,  petioled,  entire, 
usually  rough  above  :  fls.  terminal  or  axillary,  solitary, 
rather'large,  with  numerous  sepals  and  no  distinct  petals ; 
stamens  5-23 :  f r.  capsule-like,  but  not  dehiscent,  like  the 
rose-hip,  formed  by  the  calyx  tube  and  containing  nu- 
merous akenes.  Six  species  in  N.  America  and  E.  Asia. 
Ornamental  shrubs,  with  rather  large,  handsome  foliage 
and  mostly  sweet-scented  fls.;  they  are  almost  hardy 
north,  except  C.  oceidentalis  and  C.prtrcox.  They  grow 
in  almost  any  well  drained  and  somewhat  rich  soil,  and 
succeed  as  well  in  shady  as  in  sunny  positions.  Prop,  by 
seeds  sown  in  spring;  also,  increased  by  layers  put  down 
in  summer,  and  by  suckers  or  division  of  older  plants. 

A.  Winter-bud*  without  stair*,  very  small :  fit.  brown, 

in  summer. 

B.  Lvs.  densely  pubescent  beneath. 

lldridus,  Linn.  Fig.  324.  Three-6  ft.:  lvs.  oval  or 
broad -ovate,  acuminate,  dark  green  above,  pale  or  grayish 
green  beneath,  1 V4-3  in.  long  :  fls.  dark  reddish  brown, 
fragrant,  about  2  in.  broad.  Va.  to  Fla.  B.M.  5©3.-Thls 
species  is  the  most  cultivated  for  its  very  fragrant  fls. 

OB.  Lvs.  glabrous  beneath  or  nearly  so:  fls.  slightly 
or  not  fragrant. 

MrtilU,  Walt,  f  C.  firox,  MichXi  C.  lervigatut,  Willd.). 
Three-6  ft. :  lvs.  usually  elliptic  or  oblong,  acute  or  acu- 
minate, green  beneath,  2-5Kln.  long:  fls.  reddish  brown, 
lSln.  broad.  Alleghanies.  B.R.  6:481. 

glaucua,  Willd.  Fig.  325.  Four-6  ft. :  lvs.  nsually  ovate 
or  oblong-ovate,  acuminate,  glaucous  beneath,  2-4  Kin. 
long:  fls.  reddish  or  yellowish  brown,  l%ln.  broad.  Va. 
to  Oa.  B.R.  5  :  404. -Var.  oblongitoliua,  Nutt.,  with 
oblong-lanceolate  lvs. 

oceidentalis,  Rook.  &  Am.  (C.  maerophfllus,  Hort.). 
To  12  ft. :  lvs.  usually  rounded  at  the  base,  ovate  or  ob- 
long-ovate, green  beneath  and  sometimes  slightly  pubes- 
cent, 4-6  in.  long  :  fls.  light  brown,  3  in.  broad.  Calif. 

B.  M.4H08.   F.8.  11:1113.  R.H.  1854:341. 


AA.  WinUr-buds  with  scales:  flu.  before  the  lvs.,  axil- 
lary, with  0  fertile  stamens.  {Chimonanthus.) 
priecox,  Linn.  {Chimondnthus  trigrans,  Lindl.).  Lvs. 
elliptic-ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  green  and 
glabrous  beneath,  3-5  in.  long:  fls.  very  fragrant,  1-lHin. 
broad,  outer  sepals  vellow.  Inner  ones  striped  purplish 
brown.  China,  Japan.    B.M.  466.    B.R.  6:451.  L.B.C. 
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7:617.  O.C.III.  11 : 213. -Desirable  for  temperate  regions 
for  its  very  early,  sweet-scented  fls. 


336.  Calypso  borealis. 


CALYC0T0ME  {Kalyx,  and  tome,  a  section  or  cut ; 
calyx  looks  as  if  cut  off).  Leguminbsa.  Low,  spiny, 
divaricate  shrubs :  lvs. 3-foliolate,  deciduous:  fls.  papilio- 
naceous, yellow,  fascicled  or  in  short  racemes  ;  culvx 
truncate,  obscurely  denticulate.  Four  species  in  the 
Mediterranean  region,  of  which  two  are  sometimes  culti- 
vated ;  not  hardy  north.  They  prefer  a  sunny  position 
and  well  drained  soil.  For  prop.,  see  Cytisus. 

villosa,  Link.  Two-4  ft.:  branchlets  grayish  tomen- 
tose:  leaflets  obovate,  densely  silky  beneath,  under  %ln. 
long :  fls.  Hin.  long,  3  or  more,  fascicled  :  pod  villous. 
May,  June.  — It  is  excellent  for  dense,  low  hedges. 

■plnota,  Link.  Closely  allied,  but  somewhat  larger 
In  every  part,  and  with  glabrous  branchlets  and  pods  : 
fls.  solitary  or  few.  B.R.  32:  55.       Alfred  Rehder. 

CALYPSO  (from  the  Greek  goddess,  whose  name  sig- 
nifies concealment ;  referring  to  its  rarity  and  beauty). 
Orehiddcea>.  One  of  our  rarest  and  most  prized  native 
orchids,  a  delicate  bog-plant,  3—1  In.  high,  with  a  small 
bulb,  one  roundish  or  ovate,  striated  leaf,  and  one  pink 
flower  with  a  spotted  sac.  A  monotyple  genus.  For 
culture,  see  Calopogon;  but  more  difficult  to  grow  than 
that  plant. 

bortUia.'Salisb.  Fig.  326.  Leaf  an  inch  wide  and 
long  :  scape  3—4  in.  high,  with  about  3  sheaths  :  sepals 
and  petals  similar,  ascending,  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
pink  :  lip  larger  than  the  rest  of  the  fl.,  with  brown 
spots  In  lines  and  purple  and  yellow  markings,  woolly- 
hairy  within  :  column  petal-like,  ovate,  bearing  the  lid- 
like anther  just  below  the  apex.  Maine  to  Minn,  and  N. ; 
also  Eu.  Abundant  In  parts  of  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. B.M.  2763. 

CALYPTROGYNE  (Greek-made  name).  Palmares, 
tribe  A  rieea.  Spineless  stoloniferous  palms,  with  short 
or  longcaudices,  ringed  below:  lvs.  terminal,  unequally 
pinnatiseet  :  segments  a  few  joined  together,  narrow  or 
broad,  falcate,  very  long-acuminate,  plicate ;  margin 
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recurred  at  the  b»*p  ;  nerves  numerous  :  petiole  very 
short:  sheath  short,  open;  xpadiecx  simple  or  branched 
«t  the  base,  long-pedunculate  ;  xpathcx  2.  narrow,  the 
lower  much  shorter  than  the  peduncle,  split  at  the  apex, 
the  upper  deciduous,  elongated,  split  its  entire  length  ; 
bracts  connate,  bordering  the  lower  lip  of  the  flower- 
bearing  cavity  ;  braetlets  minute  :  fr.  small,  oblong  or 
obovoid.  Species  8.  Trop.  Amor. 

UUletbrechtllaa,  H.  Wendl.  {(irnndma  Ohiesbreghti- 
dun,  Lindl.  &  H.  Wendl. ).  Stem  short  or  almost  none  : 
petiole  5  ft.  long  :         elongate-oval  ;  segments  In  0 

Cirs,  unequal,  almoitt  opposite,  rather  remote,  lanceo- 
e,  very  long-acuminate,  falcate,  the  two  uppermost 
on  each  side  very  wide.    Chiapas,  Mcx. 

0.  spiH^tra.  H.  Wendl.  Stem  evident  :  lvs  Irregularly  pin- 
nate, 3  ft.  or  leas  Ions,  the  stalks  flat  on  upper  side.  Guate- 
mala— C.  Stcdrttii,  Hort..  It  a  tirunotna. 

Calyptrogynes  are  handsome  palms,  seldom  seen  out- 
side of  large  collections.  Special  care  must  be  given  to 
the  soil  so  that  It  will  be  sweet  aud  porous,  especially 
after  the  plants  leave  the  seed -pan.  Well-drained  pots 
and  a  little  charcoal  mixed  wim  the  soil,  and  the  plants 
kept  in  a  uniformly  moist  state,  are  conditions  essential 
to  the  health v  growth  of  the  plant*. 

Id  this  genus,  C.  Ghiesbrrrhtiana  Is  the  most  widely 
known  species,  another  garden  name  for  which  1* 
Gtnnoma  I'ersehaftelii.  These  are  shade-loving  palm*, 
having  leaves  of  comparatively  thin  texture,  and  con- 
sequently are  subject  to  attacks  of  red  spider  unless 
properly  cared  for  in  regard  to  moisture.  Calyptrogynes 
are  most  useful  In  a  small  state,  old  plant*  in  general 
being  rather  leggy  and  poorly  furnished. 

JarmHJ.  Smith,  G.  W.  Olivbk  and  W.  H.  Tapun. 
CALYSTEfilA.  See  Convolvulus. 
CALYX.  The  outer  floral  envelope.  See  Flowr. 


CAMASSIA  ( Quamash  or  Camam  is  the  Indian  name). 
LiliticrtT.  FIs.  blue,  purple,  or  whitish,  with  G  spread- 
ing, 3-7-nervcd  sepals,  and  6  filiform  stamens,  filiform 
style,  and  3-angled,  3-valved,  several-seeded  capsule. 


The  Camassias  are  bulbous  plants,  found  only  in  the 
temperate  regions  of  N.  Amer. ,  and  closely  allied  to 
Scilla.  Bulb,  as  In  Scllla  ;  the  many  lance-shaped  lvs. 
sheathing  at  base  :  st.  erect,  many-lid.,  brae  ted  below 
each  flower,  and  flowering  in  long  succession  from  the 
bottom.  The  genus  has  not  been  carefully  studied,  and 
many  forms  are  confused  under  the  same  names. 
Monogr.  bv  J.  0.  Baker,  Jour.  Linn.  Soe.  13:256;  S. 
Watson.  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sci.  14:2*0.  On 
questions  of  nomenclature,  consult  Coville,  Proc.  Biol. 
Soc.  Wash.  11:  61. 

Camassias  are  natives  of  rich  meadows,  very  wet  in 
winter  and  spring  but  dry  in  summer.  They  do  well  in 
any  good  loam,  avoiding  too  rank  manure*.  They  are 
perfectly  hardy.  Bulb*  should  be  set  in  early  fall,  at  a 
depth  of  4-6  Inches,  and  left  undisturbed.  A*  cut-flowers, 
they  open  in  long  succession.  The  bulbs  produce  off- 
sets very  sparingly.  Seeds  grow  readily,  and  seedlings 
bloom  in  three  to  four  years. 

A.  Plant  I  ft.  or  more  high,  robust :  fit.  very  many 
(SO  or  mort). 

Cuiiclrii.  Wats.  Bulb  very  large  (weighing  4-8  oz. ): 
Iv*.  numerous,  broad,  glaucous,  somewhat  undulate  (15 
In.  long,  often  IK  in.  wide):  st.  often  3  ft.  high  :  fls. 
30-100,  verv  pale,  delicate  blue  ;  segments  spreading, 
crinkled  at  the  base,  faintly  3-5-nerved.  Ore.  U.K.  1:174. 
—  One  of  the  best  of  the  genus.  Differs  from  0,  tstu- 
tenia  in  Its  larger  bulb,  more  numerous  lvs.  and  stouter 
and  more  clustered  habit.  Grows  on  drier  land.  Hardy 
In  New  Eng.,  and  grows  well  in  good  garden  soil. 

AA.  Plant  usually  lets  than  S  ft.  high,  with  shorter 
spikes  :  fit.  fewer. 

esculents,  Lindl.  Camass.  Fig.  327.  Not  very  stout. 
1-2  ft.:  lvs.  Sin.  or  less  broad  :  fls.  10-40,  dark  blue  or 
purple,  the  perianth  irregular  (  5  segments  on  one  side 
and  1  on  the  other,  and  deflexed);  segments  3-5-nerved 
and  a  little  longer  than  the  stamens,  narrow  and  chan- 
neled at  the  base  :  pedicel  not  exceeding  the  fls.:  cap- 
sule ovate  tooblong,  obtuse,  transversely  veined.  Calif. 
tol'tahandN.  B.R.  18:1486.  F.S. 3  :  275.  Gn.46.p.339, 
9*1.  —  Bulb  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  Indians.  The  fls. 
vary  to  white. 

Lelchtlinii,  Wats.  Stout,  often  3  fu  high:  fls.  cream- 
colored,  ranging  to  white,  nearly  regular,  the  stamens 
and  style  ascending;  segments  broad  and  flattened  at  the 
base,  usually  5-7-nerved  :  capsule  oblong-ovate,  emu- 
ginate.  obliquely  veined.  Mts.,  Calif..  N.  B.M.  62*7. 
as  C.  ttrultnta,  var.  Uiehtlinii.  Baker. -I»urple  lW. 
Camassias  are  sometimes  referred  to  this  species,  but 
It  is  doubtful  If  they  belong  with  It. 

Howellli.  Wats.  Bulb  rather  small  :  lvs.  few.  1  ft. 
long  and  less  than  Win.  wid«  :  st.  often  2  ft.  high,  manv- 
fid.,  with  spreading  pedicels  twice  or  more  longer  than 
the  linear  bracts  :  fls.  pale  purple,  opening  In  the  after- 
noon, the  segments  J-,in.  long,  3-5-nerved  :  capsule 
small,  broadlv  triangular-ovate  and  very  obtuse.  Ore. 
-Int.  1892  by  Pllklngton  &  Co. 

Fraaeri,  Torr.  Scape  12-18  in.  high  :  lvs.  keeled  :  fl». 
light  blue,  smaller  than  in  C.  esculenta  ;  segments  3- 
nerved  :  pedicels  mostly  longer  than  the  fls.  Penn., 
W.  and  S.  B.M.  1574,  as  Scilla  tieultnta. 

Yar.  anguntft.  Torr.  <C.  angtista.  Hort.).  Yery  slen- 
der, and  lvs.  narrower  (Win.  wide):  fls.  smaller,  H  or 
%in.  long.  La.  and  Ark.  to  Tex. 

L.  H.  B.  and  Cam,  PraDT. 

CAMBIUM  Is  a  nascent  layer  of  tissue  between  the 
wood  and  bark  of  trees  and  shrubs.  From  It  is  developed 
secondary  wood  and  baat.  The  thickening  of  stems  ami 
roots  is  mainly  due  to  activity  of  the  cambium.  It  is 
most  evident  in  June  and  July,  when  tissues  are  rapidly 
forming.  Woodsmen  take  advantage  of  this  to  peel  bark. 
Boys  also  take  advantage  of  the  readiness  with  which 
hark  and  wood  separate  at  the  cambium  to  make  whistles 
of  basswood  or  willow.  Trees  are  more  easily  bruised  at 
this  time  in  the  year  than  at  any  other.  The  cambium 
ploys  an  Important  part  in  the  healing  of  wounds  upon 
stem*.  It  is  the  union  of  the  cambium  layers  of  cion  and 
stock  that  makes  grafting  possible.    \y.  W.  Kowixx. 
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CAMELLIA  ( after  (ieorge  Joseph 
•  Moravian  Jesuit,  who  traveled  in  Alia  in  the  seventeenth 
century!.  TtrmtramiAretr.  Evergreen  trees  or  shrub* : 
lvs.  alternate,  short-petioled.  serrate:  fls.  large,  axillary 
or  terminal,  usually  solitary,  white  or  red  ;  sepals  and 

.th 


petal*  5  or  more: 


s,  connate  at  the  base: 
fr.  a  3-5-eclled,dchis- 

rent  capsule,  witJi 
large,  globular  or 
ovoid  seeds.  Alwut 
10  aperies  In  trop.and 
subtrop.  Asia,  di- 
vided into  the  sub- 
genera Kuramrllia 
and  Thfa.  considered 
by  some  to  be  distinct 
genera,  by  some  all 
united  under  Thea. 
The  species  of  Eu- 


at  the  apex.  i  icu»ir-™n«re,  >uiuiuk, 
I  hairy  on  the  midrib  above,  1%-A  in.  long: 
fls.  I's-L1  in.  across,  white  ;  petals  5  or  more,  obovate  or 
oblong.  China.  Japan.  (In.  54 : 1  lt*9.  S.Z.  83  (except  the. 
red  vara.).  —  Var.  aemiplena,  Hort.  KIs.  semldouble, 
white.  B.R.  1:12  and  13: 1091.  Var.  anemoniflora.  Keem. 
Fls.  large,  double,  outer  petals  white,  inner  ones  much 
smaller,  yellow.  B.M.  5152.  Var  oleifera,  Rehd.l  C.  olrlt- 
mi,  Lindl.).  Of  more  robust  habit,  with  lvs.  and  the 
single  white  fl».  larger  than  in  the  type.  B.R.  11:912. 
L.B.C.  11:1065. 


i*tl<t  axillary:  calyx- 
Thea. 


camellia,   especially  C. 
Jap'mica,   are  popular 
dei-nrative  shrubs,  with 
very  showy  fls.  About  50 
years  ago  one  of  the  most 
appreciated  greenhouse 
shrubs,  and  several  hun- 
dred varieties  were  cultl- 
Of   the  second 
nus,  C.    Thra  is 
ivated  in  nearly  all  subtropical  rwin 
tries  and  in  the  mountainous  region-  of 
the  tropics  for  its  leaven,  which  yield  the 
well-known  tea,  and  are  an  article  of  great 
commercial  importance.  There  Is  a  mono- 
graph of  this  genus  by  Seematin  in  Trans. 
Linn.  Soe.  XXII.  p.  337-352.  Illustrated 
phs  of  the  horticultural  varieties 
jrtis.  Monogr.  of  the  genus  Camellia 
|18l9i;  Baumann.  Bollweiler  Camelllen- 
sammlung  iltOl;  Chandler,  Camelliea> 
I  1*11  i ;  Berlese,  Monogr.du  genre  Camellia 
ailiCPJ);    VerschafMt,   Notivelle  Mono 
graphic  du  Camellia  ( 1848-60 i:    the  last 
with  576  and  the  foregoing  with  300  colored 
plate*. 

A.  fit.  leMiitt,  trtct,  terminal  and  axil- 

lary; ralyx  lobti  dtcidunui.  Camrl- 

lia  pmptr. 
Japonic*.  Linn.  Figs.  32K-3.il.  Shrub 
or  tree,  sometimes  to  40  ft.,  glabrous: 
lvs.  very  shining  and  dark  green  alM.ve, 
ovate  or  elliptic,  acuminate,  sharply  serrate,  2-1  In.  long: 
fls.  red  in  the  tvpe,  3-5  in.  across  :  petals  5-*.  round- 
ish. China,  Japan.  B.M.  42.  S.Z.  82.  F.S.  20;  2121.- 
Var.  alb*.  Lodd.  Fls.  white.  L.B.C.  7:636.  On.  54.  p. 
243.  Var.  Alba  plena.  Lodd.  Fls.  white,  double.  I,  H  C. 
3:269.  Var.  anemoniflora,  Curtis.  Fls.  r<-d.  with  "1  large 
petals,  the  stamens  changed  Into  numerous  -nuiller  and 
narrow  petals;  the  whole  rl.  resembling  that  of  a  double 
Anemone.  L.B.C.  537.  B.M.  1654.  For  the  numerous 
other  garden  forms,  see  the  above  mentioned  mono- 
graphs ;  also,  Flore  de«  Serre«,  L'lllustration  Horticole, 
and  other  older  horticultural  publications  contain  a 
lartre  number  of  varieties  with  illustrations. 

reticulata.  Lindl.  Large  shrub,  glabrous  :  |vs.  dull 
ffreeu,  not  shining  ahove,  reticulaU*.  tin:,  eKiptu'  uldoug, 
acuminate,  serrate,  3—5  in.  long  :  fls.  5-7  in.  across,  pur- 
plish roue;  petals  15-20, obovate,  loosely  arranged.  China. 

B.  R.  13:1078.  B.M.  27H4.  P.M.  3:101. -Var.  plena. 
Hort.  Fl*.  with  twice  as  manv  petals,  and  more  regularly 
arranged.   B.M.  4976.   F.S.  12:1279-80. 

Baaanqua,  Thunb.  Shrub  of  loose,  straggling  habit, 
with  the  branches  pubescent  when  young  :  lva.  elliptic, 


AA.  FU.fxditttlrd,  nodding,  m 
Irrth  pertiitmt . 

Thea,  Link.  {('.  tktlfrra,  Uriff.  Thfa  Sinfmit,  Linn.). 
Tea.  Shrub,  sometimes  tree,  to  30  ft. :  Ivs.  elliptic-lance- 
olate or  obovate  laneeolate,  acuminate,  serrate,  glabrous, 
sometimes  pubescent  tieneath  :  fl.  white,  fragrant,  1- 
1  Sin.  broad;  petals  5.  China.  India.  - I'suallv  two  varie- 
ties are  distinguished :  Var  Bohea  1  Thru  Haifa,  Linn.). 
Lva.  elliptic,  dark  green,  to  3  in.  long:  branches  erect. 
B.M.  998.  L.B.C  3  :  226.  Var.  viridie  {Th*a  riridU, 
Linn.).  Lvs.  pale  green,  lanceolate,  to  5  in.  long  : 
branches  spreading.  B.M.  314*.  L.B.C.  3:227  ami  19: 
1H28.  The  black  tea.  however,  anil  green  tea  of  commerce 
do  not  come  from  certain  varieties,  but  are  the  result 
of  different  treatment  of  the  leave-  after  gathering. 

C  axitlarit,  Koxti  •  (Jordonia  anomala.-  «'.  drupittra,  Lour. 
(C.  Klsii.  Wall.).  Shrub  to  H  ft  .  lvs  elliptic,  long  acuminate: 
fls.  iSm.  wide,  fragrant,  white:  petals  olsjvate  Hiinal  .  India. 
L  B  O.  1B:1H15  —  ('  ruryoidtt,  Lindl.  IThea  euryoldes.  Booth). 
Shrub  to  4  ft.:  lva.  ovate- lancmlatr.  silky  beneath  :  lis.  white, 
nodding,  axillary,  rather  small.  B  it  I'J.pki.  L  B.C.  13:14»3.— 
V.  euryiAdti.  Hort.-»C.  rostflnra,  var.  maliflora.—  C.  rutillbra. 
Hook.  (C.  Sasamiua.  tl  rtiliro.  81ms).  Shrub:  lvs.  ovate,  acumi- 
nate :  fls.  pink  :  petals  5.  obcordate  :  ovary  glabrous.  China. 
B  M   S>H\     Var  malillbra.  Kehd   IC.  maltrlora.  Lindl  ).  Fls. 

ilotil.ie,  pink.  B.R. 
7:547.  L.  B.C.  12: 
UM,  B  M.  30t». 

AI.I  KK1"  RtJIUEB. 

Camellia*  aro 
not  hard  to  grow, 
either  the  well 
known  C.  Japan- 
ica  or  the  less 
common  V.  8a- 
nanqua,  and  C. 
Thra,  the  Tea 
Flant.  They  re- 
quire a  coolhouse, 
not  too  dry-  an 
ntm<isphere.  and 


must  never  suffer 
from  dryness  at  tin 
roots  ;  a  somewhat 
*hadv  position  is 
helpful,  and  good 
ventilation  is  essen- 
tial. A  night  tem- 
perature of  45°-50c 
F.  is  best  for  them 
while  at  rest  ;  this 
is  also  the  time  of 
blooming,  but  it 
may  be  increased 
during   the  period 


331.  Camellia 
Japonic*  — 
President  Clark 


temperature  should  be  from  60°-70°  F.  The  sidl 
tablished  plants  should  be  made  mainly  of  well 
aods.  to  which  should  be  added  some  leaf-mold, 
cow-manure,  and  enough  sand  to  insure  good 
age  ;  sod  and  leaf-mold  should  be  unsifted.  For 
plants,  the  Dutch  growers  use  a  rather  fine  1 
peat,  leaf -mold  and  sand  ;  the 


for  es- 
rottcd 
rotted 
drain- 
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a  heavier  soil,  apparently  containing  some  clay.  The 
pots  and  tubs  should  be  well  drained  with  potsherds  and 
charcoal,  the  drainage  being  protected  by  sphagnum  to 
injure  durability,  the  older  plant*  not  requiring  frequent 
shifts.  Potting  should  be  done  just  before  new  growth 
Mart*,  when  the  (lowering  is  about  over;  the  exact  time 
can  be  determined  by  noting  the  beginning  of  the  root 
growth,  which  generally  precede*  the  expanding  of  the 
leaf  bud*.  The  soil  should  be  moist,  not  wet.  and  made 
nrm.  Large  shift*  should  be  avoided:  in  man  v  case*,  by 
renewing  the  drainage  and  removing  the  surface  soil,  a 
larger  pot  will  be  found  unnecessary.  After  potting,  the 
temperature  may  be  increased,  and  the  plants  should  be 
kept  dose  until  a  new  growth  in  established. 

When  the  weather  in  May  becomes  settled,  they  should 
be  placed  in  summer  quarter*  This  may  be  a  cool  green- 
house, well  shaded,  or,  i»refernbly,  a  position  In  the  open 
air.  protected  from  sun  and  wind.  I>ath  wrwns  may  be 
employed,  or  the  shade  of  trees  or  fences.  In  any  ease 
there  must  be  plenty  of  light  and  air.  (ireat  care  must 
always  be  given  to  watering,  but  especially  at  this  time, 
while  they  are  making  and  ripening  their  growth  ;  the 
dropping  of  flower  buds  in  November  is  often  the  result 
of  careless  watering  in  summer.  Plenty  of  water  must 
be  given  to  the  routs,  never  in  driblets,  and  the  foliage 
should  t>e  syringed  night  and  morning  in  dry  weather. 
The  forrible  application  of  water  in  the  form  of  spray  not 
only  keeps  the  plant  it)  good  condition,  but  cheeks  mealy- 
bug aud  red-spider.  In  September  they  should  be  put  in 
the  C"sd  end  of  the  coolhouse,  or  they  can  lie  stored  in  a 
pit  and  Wrought  iti  later.  The  Camellia  is  nearly  hardy, 
but  should  not  lie  exposed  to  actual  frost.  Large  speci- 
mens can  be  planted  out  in  a  coolh»use  or  winter  gar- 
den. They  thrive  wonderfully  in  the  evenly  moist  soil 
of  such  a  position,  and  give  an  abundant  bloom  at  Christ- 
mas ami  New  Year,  when  (lowers  are  scarce;  the  foliage, 
too,  can  lie  freely  cut.  since  growth  under  these  condi- 
tions is  so  much  Improved. 

Propagation  is  now  effected  by  cuttings  and  grafts. 
Formerly  inarching  and  even  layering  were  employed. 
Cuttings  should  be  made,  November  to  January,  from 
wood  of  the  previous  season's  growth,  from  1V%_2  or  2H 
inches  long,  each  having  from  1-3  eyes;  in  single-eye 
cuttings  the  leaf  is  left  entire,  In  others  1  or  2  leaves  are 
removed.  Plant  firmly  In  sharp  sand,  keeping  them  cool, 
well  watered  and  can-fully  shaded  for  the  first  few  weeks. 
Sometimes  they  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  in  June  for 
potting  in  thumbs,  but  at  others  they  will  not  be  ready 
until  October.  Shift  on  the  young  plants  as  their  growth 
requires,  never  giving  them  too  large  pots;  they  make  a 
surprisingly  good  growth  when  once  established.  Flower 
buds  should  lie  picked  from  young  stock  ;  sometimes 
then-  is  trouble  from  blind  eyes,  but  a  new  bud  will 
eventually  form,  drafting  is  done  in  November,  Decem- 
ber and  January,  using  the  Improved  veneer  graft  ;  a 
close  frame  is  not  necessary,  but  is  often  used.  In  which 
case  great  care  must  bo  given  to  watering  and  ventila- 
tion. If  raft  I  a  is  used  for  tying,  it  should  lie  smeared 
with  grafting  wax  to  prevent  "decay ;  the  process  of  unit- 
ing is  lengthy.  Stock  can  be  obtained  from  seed  or  by 
cuttings  of  easily  rooted  varieties.  Mealy-bug  aud  red- 
spider  can  be  avoided  by  proper  syringing  ;  thrips  and 
aphis  are  kept  down  by  tobacco  fumigation;  scale  must 
be  checked  by  washing  and  spraying;  a  troubles 


eating  insect  is  only  removed  by  hand  picking. 

Consult  Practical  Camellia  Culture,  by  Robert  Halli- 
day.  Baltimore,  IWMI.  Illua.  The  only  other  American 
book  on  Camellias  is  an  American  edition  of  The  Ahbe 
Berlese's  ^tonography  of  the  Genus  Camellia,  by  Hen. 
Dearborn;  Boston,  IK18.  For  a  list  of  varieties,  see  also 
Nouvelle  Ieonograpbie  des  Camellias,  Amh.  Versehaffelt 
Fils;  (Ihent,  l&Vt-iiO.  Illus.  B.  M.  Watson. 

Camellias  are  general  favorites  with  most  people,  and, 
when  well-grown,  have  few  equals  among  hard  wooded, 
cool,  greenhouse  plants.  They  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  layering,  grafting  or  inarching  ;  the 
two  latter  methods  are  best  for  the  double  forms,  an 
they  succeed  better  when  grafted  or  inarched  on  th« 
single  forms  than  on  their  own  roots,  the  operation  be- 
ing performed  immediately  after  the  Dowering  season, 
or  ju«t  as  soon  as  new  growth  is  about  to  commence, 
aad  the  method  known  as  "side-grafting"  is  best  if  this 
means  of  propagation  is  used.   The  single  species  are 


beat  propagated  by  seeds,  if  these  can  be  obtained  fre*h- 
They  should  be  sown  in  early  spring,  in  4-inch  pots, 
containing  a  mixture  of  peal,  leaf-mold  and  sand,  in 
equal  proportions.  The  pots  should  be  placed  in  a 
warm  temperature,  where  they  will  usually  germinate 
in  from  4  to  6  weeks.  If  propagated  by  cuttings,  the 
half-ripened  wood  should  be  chosen,  and  the  cuttings 
inserted  around  the  edge  of  4-lnch  pots  containuifr  a 
sandy,  peaty  mixture,  pressed  very  firm.  The  p*its 
should  be  placed  in  a  shaded,  rinse  position,  where  an 
even  temperature  of  about  GO*  can  be  maintained.  Tbe 
pots  plunged  In  a  half-spent  hotbed  would  be  an  ideal 
place.  If  carefully  attended  to,  they  should  be  r*«>t«-d 
in  about  two  months,  after  which  they  should  be  potted 
singly,  in  small  pots,  and  grown  on  an  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. When  of  suitable  height,  stopping  should  be  at- 
tended to,  to  Induce  a  bushy  habit.  As  the  plants  in- 
crease in  sUe,  a  slightly  heavier  soil  should  be  used 
when  potting,  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  loam,  leaf  mold 
and  fibrous  peat  being  most  suitable.    Camellias  re- 


quire at  all  seasons  a  good  supply  of  water  at  the  roots, 
and  during  the  flowering  season  they  should  have  an 
abundance.  If  allowed  to  become  drv,  the  flower  buds 
will  fall  off.  They  also  require  to  be  shaded  from  direct 
sunlight  during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  A 
lean-to  greenhouse,  with  a  north  a.ipect,  is  an  ideal  one 
in  which  to  grow  Camellias.  In  such  a  house  they  might 
fce  planted  out,  providing  an  abundance  of  air  could  be 
given  during  the  summer ;  they  make  much  larger 
plants  and  Mower  more  freely  when  planted  out  than 
when  grown  in  jiots  or  tubs.  The  dowering  season  i* 
usually  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  April.  If  grown  in  ordinary  cool  greenhouse  tempera 
ture,  but  they  will  stand  gentle  forcing  if  tbe  floweo 
are  wanted  earlier.  After  flowering,  tbey  should  be  kept 
syringed  to  encourage  the  new  growth,  and  also  to  keep 
them  free  from  thrips.   If  grown  in  pots  or  tubs,  thev 

"  shaded  position  outside 

Ekwahu  J.  Caxnino. 

CAMEL'S  THOEMT.  S^Alhagi. 


should  be  placed  in  a  sheltered, 
for  the  summer. 


CAMPANULA  (Latin,  a  little  b*ll).  Campanulitt* . 
Bell  Floweh.  A  genus  of  about  300  species,  confined 
to  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  containing  some  of  the 
most  popular  garden  plants,  especially  of  hardy  her- 
baceous perennials.  Tbe  root-lvs.  are  usually  larger 
than  the  stem-lvs.,  and  often  of  different  shape,  and 
more  or  less  transitory.  Fls.  blue,  violet  or  white;  calvx 
.VIM  :  corolla  .Vlobcd  or  5-fid  ;  stamens  5.  free  ;  fila- 
ments wide  at  the  base,  membranaceous  ;  stigmas  3  or 
5,  filiform  :  capsule  3-A-valved.  dehiscing  laterally  by 
3-5  valves  :  seeds  ovate,  complanate,  or  ovoid.  Allied 
genera  of  garden  value  arc  Adenopfaora.  Canarina.  Ja»i- 
one,  Lightfootla,  Phyteuma,  Platycodoti.  Specular!*, 
Syraphyandra,  Trachelium,  and  Wahlenhergia.  in  which 
genera  many  species  originally  described  as  Campanu- 
las may  be  sought.  Of  these,  perhaps  the  two  best 
known  cases  are Platycodcn  graneiilletrum.  the  "Balloon 


Known  cases  «ni  /miirwics  ^ninnirmmn,  mc  nuiwo 

Flower,"  with  it*  characteristic  inflated  bnds,  dark 
green,  glossy  leathery  Ivs.,  and  Specularia  Spernlnm 
( C  Spent  turn  ), "  Venus'  Looking-glass, "a  pretty  annual, 
which  grows  In  the  grain  fields  of  S.  Europe,  and  i* 
cult,  for  it*  violet  fls.  with  a  white  eye.  The  calyx -tube 
of  Specularia  is  much  longer,  proportionately,  than  in 
anv  Campanula. 

botanical ly,  Campanulas  are  divided  into  two  Impor- 
tant groups,  based  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  calyx 
appendages.  The  subgenus  Medium  has  the  appen- 
dages, and  Eucodon  lacks  them.  In  straightening  out 
one's  garden  labels,  the  calyx  appendages  are  one  of 
the  first  things  to  be  looked  for,  and  they  are  often 
minute  and  disguised.  In  cultivation.  Campanulas  tend 
to  become  taller  and  more  robust,  less  hairy,  more 
branched,  aud  more  floriferous.  A  very  few  have  white 
or  yellowish  fls.,  with  no  blue  or  violet  forms.  Any  bine 
or  violet-flowered  form  is  likely  to  have  white  varieties, 
and  double  and  semi -double  forms  are  common  in 
3  or  4  of  the  most  popular  species.  All  flowers  tend  to 
become  larger  and  more  numerous  on  a  stem.  In  culti- 
vation, the  3-eelled  species  are  likely  to  have  ">  stigmas 
instead  of  3,  and  5-celled  capsules,  often  alone  with 
normally  constructed  fls.  on  the  same  plant.  The  htwlit 
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is  the  most  variable  feature  of  all,  and  in  the 
below  C.  Carpatica  and  C.  punctata  especially  will  i 
wrongly  placed  to  many.  But  the  character*  used  by 
De  Candollu  In  vol.  7,  part  2  of  the  Prodromus  are  well- 
nigh  useless  to  the  gardener,  and  nothing  else  but  a 
distinction  of  height  ran  bring  out  the  two  important 
cultural  groups  of  Campanula*,  vlx:  Border  or  tall 
kinds,  and  rock-garden  or  dwarf  kinds.  The  best  gar- 
den monograph  of  Campanulas  is  bv  F.  W.  Mcver,  in 
The  Garden.  48:294-299  ( 189."  I.  See,  also.  The  Garden 
for  May  IS,  1899,  and  8:  l~t-180  1 187.'.). 

The  most  popular  of  all  Campanula*  is  the  Canterbury 
Bell  (C  JHedtum  and  its  var.  catycanthema ).  Of  all 
wild  forms  the  best  known  is  certainly  V.  rotunditolia, 
the  true  "  rtairbell,"  or  "  Blue  Bells  of  Scotland. "  Of  the 
border  kinds,  the  C  most  popular  are  probably  C.  Me- 
dium, C.  rotunditolia  (in  its  many  forms),  C.  pyramid- 
alit. C.  perticifolin,  C.  glomcrata  and  C.  Carjiatica. 
Of  the  rock-garden  kinds,  the  most  popular  in  America 
are  possibly  C.  Carpatica,  C,ea>*pito*a,*m\  C.rotundi- 
folia.  The  greatest  curiosities  arc  C.  punctata,  C.  mac- 
rottyla,  C.  Xoytii  and  C.  rotunditolia,  var.  toldanellat- 
flora.  For  exhibition  and  for  pot -culture,  C.  pyramidalit 
is  most  used.  For  |>endent  effects  in  rockeries,  baskets 
or  window  boxes,  C.  tragilit  Is  best.  For  edgings,  C. 
Carpatita  is  perhaps  the  favorite.   For  large,  isolated 

r -linens,  V.  pyramidalit,  the  tallest  species,  is  best. 
W.  Meyer's  choice  of  varieties  ana  classification 
should  be  consulted  by  all  who  intend  to  Import  Cam- 
panulas. Kngland  is  probably  the  most  favored  spot  in 
the  world  for  the  culture  of  Bell-flowers,  and  the  Eng- 
lish dealers  offer  the  greatest  variety.  Unfortunately, 
Campanula-culture  is  at  a  low  ebb  in  America  to-day, 
partly  because  the  plants  are  less  hardy  here,  and  also 
because  rock-gardens  and  amateurs'  collections  are  lesa 
frequent  than  in  England.  Many  failures  with  Campan- 
ulas, however,  are  directly  traceable  to  ignorance  of 
their  natural  term  of  life.  Some  ,<pecies  are  perennial 
in  the  wild,  but  practically  biennial  in  cultivation,  and 
each  kind  must  be  studied  by  itself.  I'nlcss  otherwise 
specified,  they  are  presumed  to  be  perennial.  C.  iff- 
dtum  may  be  treated  as  a  hardy  annual  or  biennial,  or 
as  a  tender  annual  or  biennial.  The  general  rule  is  that 
Campanula*  give  the  most  and  best  flowers  In  the  sec- 
ond year,  but  C.  Medium  can  be  sown  Indoors  In  early 
spring  and  set  out  later,  with  the  expectation  of  getting 
the  best  bloom  the  same  year.  As  a  rule,  all  border 
Campanulas  that  are  propagated  by  division  should  be 
divided  every  year,  or  every  2  years  at  most.  Mr.  Cam- 
eron recommends  several  species  which  are  not  de- 
scribed below,  as  they  can  be  obtained  only  through 
botanic  gardens.  W.  M. 

The  genus  Campanula  is  a  very  important  one,  and 
contains  many  showy  and  useful  plants.  Their  cultiva- 
tion is  very  easy,  and  most  of  the  strong-growing  kinds 
can  be  grown  in  any  rich,  well -drained  garden  soil, 
while  the  dwarf  kinds  can  be  grown  in  the  rocker}' >  »nd 
many  of  them  in  the  front  row  of  the  mixed  border. 
Propagation  is  done  either  by  division,  cuttings  or  seeds. 
The  genua  can  easily  he  divided  Into  three  groups- 
annual*,  biennials,  and  perennials. 

The  annuals  can  be  raised  in  the  border  by  sowing 
the  seen  Is  late  in  April  or  May,  or  raised  in  the  green- 
bouse  and  then  transferred  to  the  border.  The  \n—t  of 
the  annual*  are  C.  ramotittima  and  var.  alba,  C.  dra- 
bitolia,  C.  Rrinut,  C.  maerottyla,  and  C.  Americana. 

Of  the  biennials,  many  will  flower  the  first  season  if 
the  seeds  are  sown  early  in  spring  in  the  greenhouse 
and  the  plants  put  out-of-doors  when  the  weather  Is 
favorable.  One  of  the  most  important  is  C.  Medium 
(Canterbury  Bells),  and  ita  numerous  varieties.  Its 
variety  calyeanthema  is  so  named  because  the  calyx  has 
broadened  out  into  a  saucer-shaped  secondary  flower, 
which  is  very  showy  and  interesting.  Canterbury  Bells 
are  generally  raised  from  seeds,  which  can  be  sown  in 
April,  May  or  later,  in  pots,  boxes  or  beds,  and  can  then 
be  tran.ferred  into  some  sheltered  place  where  they  can 
be  slightly  protected  during  the  winter,  and  then  trans- 
planted in  spring  to  their  permanent  places  into  good, 
rich  soil,  where  they  will  make  a  great  show  if  they 
have  obtained  the  right  treatment.  A  few  other  good 
biennials  are  C.  primula  folia,  0.  Sibiriea,  G.  tpUata, 
awl  C,  thgnoUUi. 


Of  the  perennial  species,  the  best  border  plants  are 
the  following:  C.  Carpatica  and  vara,  alba  and  turbi- 
nata  ;  C.  glomerul  i ,  especially  var.  Dahurica  ;  0,  lac- 
tiflora  ;  V.  latifalia,  especially  its  vars.  eriocarpa  and 
macrantha  ;  C.  nabilix  (about  2  ft.  in  height  I ;  V.  prr- 
tici  folia  and  its  numerous  vars.,  especially  the  white 
kinds;  C.  punctata  (about  IS  ft.);  C.  pyramidalit,  a 
very  showy  plant  when  well  grown,  but  not  quite  relia- 
ble in  the  eastern  states  as  to  hardiness  ;  makes  a  good 
pot-plant  for  the  cool  greenhouse  ;  ('.  rupunculoidet, 
which  spreads  rapidly  and  must  lie  so  placed  that  it  will 
not  crowd  out  the  other  plants  that  are  near  it  ;  C.  ro- 


tundifolia;  V.  Traeheliut 


C.  fan  Uouttei,  a  hybrid, 
and  one  of   the  best  bell 

flower*. 

The  following  are  the  Lest 
growing  kinds  for  the 
rockery  :  C.  Carpatica  and 
it*  varieties.  C.  Caucatica, 
C.  tragili*  (which  needs 
protection,  but  makes  a 
good  |»it -plant » .  C.  pulla  in 
sheltered  |Hi»itioti,  C.  Por- 
fennchtagiana ,  C  rotundi- 
tntin.  and  ('.  pusttla.  .Many 
of  the  larger-growing  kinds 
are  also  good  for  the  rock 

R.  Ca 


Campanula  Medium. 


Alphabetical  list  of  species  described  :  C.  alliarirfo- 
lia,  3  ;  Allionii,  23  ;  afpina,  26  ;  Americana,  7  ;  bar- 
bata.  24  ;  Boiioniensis.  1G;  cn>spitosa.  41  ;  Carpatica,  35; 
celtidifolia,  11  ;  dlvaricatu,  21  ;  Elatities,  31 ;  excisa.  41; 
floribunda,  3<i  ;  fragilis,  29;  Oarganica,  30;  glome- 
rata,  10  ;  grandis,  9  ;  Orossekii,  5  ;  Hohenarkeri,  27  ; 
Hottii,J9;  Isophvlla,  .'«', ;  lactiflora.il;  tamiitolia.  3  ; 
tjangtdortfiana ,  40  ;  latlfolia.  I"> ;  latiloba,  9;  liuifolia, 
var.  tfcheuchteri,  40  ;  marrantha,  IS  ;  macrophytla ,  3  ; 
macrostyla,  1  ;  Medium,  2  :  mirabilis,  6  ;  mollis.  25  ; 
muraliit,  '.Q  ;  nobili*,  22  ;  persicifolia,  8  ;  PorU-n»chhv 
giana,  32  ;  pulla,  38  ;  pumila,  41  ;  punctata,  22  ;  pa- 
*illa,4\;  pyramidali*.  14  ;  Hairier! i,  XI;  rapuneuloides, 
19;  Ranunculus,  43;  rhomhoidalis,  17;  rotundifolin,  39; 
Huthenica,  16;  Sarmatica.  4;  Scheuctueri.  40;  Seou- 
leri.  37;  Sibiriea,  27;  Soldanella,  39;  Tenorii,  34; 
thyrsoides.  12  ;  Trachelium,  18  :  turbinata.  35  ;  urtici- 
folia.  18;  I'uMoiu'j,  40;  versicolor,  20;  Vldalll,  13; 
Waldsteiniana,  28  ;  Zoysll.  42. 

a.  Tall  or  Border  Campanula*,  a  foot  or  more  high. 

B.  Calyx  with  an  appendage  at  the  bate  of  each  tinu*. 

c.  Captule  5-celled  :  *tigma»  5. 

D.   Style  exet**ivtly  long,  th*  stigma  an  inch  or  mora 


1.  macrtstyla,  Boiss.  &  Heldr.  Annual.  1-2  ft.  high, 
branched  from  the  base,  hispid  with  rigid,  spreading, 
scattered  bristles  :  branches  stout  :  Ivs.  scattered, 
small  for  the  size  of  the  plant,  sessile,  bristly  on  both 
surfaces;  lower  ones  ovate-oblong,  acute  ;  upper  ovate- 
lanceolate,  recurved,  cordate,  eared  at  the  base  :  calyx 
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tube  hidden  hy  the  bladdery  appendages,  small,  broader 
than  long  :  H«.  solitary,  on  »tout  peduncles,  2-2S  in. 
broad  ;  corolla  very  broad  and  open,  pale  purple  with- 
out, dull  purple  within  marked  with  violet  and  hairy  to- 
ward the  bottom  ;  lobe*  very  br»ad,  short  and  acute. 
Mt.  Taurus  In  Anatolia,  tin.  15:  178  and  12,  p.  209. 
B.M.  6394. -Easily  told  from  all  other  specie*  by  tho 
very  long  exserted  style,  whieh  is  brown  and  splndle- 
■d  before  spreading  open.  Self-sown  need*  some- 
;  wait  a  year  before  sprouting. 

I>I>.   Style  not  eteettirely  long. 
Mediam,  Linn.    CAXTBRBrsv  Beta*,  riff- 


Biennial.  1-1  ft.  high  :  plant  pilose  :  st.  erect ;  lvs. 
•die.  ovale  lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  rrenatc-dentate ;  pcti 
oles  not  marginal:  raceme  lax.  many -lid.:  calyx  IoIh-s 
ovate-acuminate,  the  appendages  half  as  lonjr  as  the 
ample,  ovate,  obtuse  lobes  :  corolla  very  large,  bell- 
shaped,  inflated.  S.  Ku.  Much  less  cult,  than  vur.  caly- 
ctnthema.  Hurt.  Ct  i-  akhSah  u.  H<we  in  Hosr.  Has 
the  calvx  colored  likr  the  corolla.  A  fair  per  cent  come 
true  from  seed.  O.C.  111.  24:65.  H.H.  liftrf,  p.  238.  K.H. 
I«*>:30l.  C.ng.  5:88.  (in.  48.  p.  295.  F.S.  19,  p.  152.- 
Canterbury  Bells  are  probably  the  oldest  and  most  popu- 
lar of  all  Campanula*.  They  are  most  rommonly  treated 
as  hardy  biennials,  the  seed  being  sown  in  the  open 
border,  but  they  do  not  flower  the  first  year.  They  can 
also  lie  treated  as  tender  annuals,  the  seed  being  town 
indoors  in  early  spring  and  the  plants  set  out  May  1  - 
15.  They  will  then  flower  well  the  first  season,  but 
always  better  the  second  vear.  Double  forms  are  very 
popular  and  Interesting,  1-4  perfect  bells  being  formed 
one  within  another.  The  name  Medium  has  no  reference 
to  siie  of  plant  or  flower,  hut  waa  the  name  of  an  old 
genus,  now  a  subgenus  of  Campanula. 

cc.  Capsule  Set  I  ltd  :  stigmas  3. 
PU.   Corolla  trith  a  curiou*  projection  at  the  base  of 
each  linm. 

3.  alliariaslolia,  Willd.  (C.  Utmiifdlia,  Bieb.  C.  mac- 
rophflla,  Sims).  Fig.  333.  Height  lJv-2  ft.:  stem 
erect,  striate,  woolly,  branched  only  at  the  top:  root-lvs. 
large,  heart-shaped,  crenate,  tomentose  :  stemlvs.  on 
petioles  which  gradually  shorten  upwards,  the  highest 
being  ^.  ,,i|e:  Us.  white,  nod- 


\ r.emg  v.  s«i 
!S  /  1    dim;,  on  s 


bort  stalks,  borne 
lie  axils  of  the  floral 
lvs.  aa  in  ('.  4i'nr- 
mnliea,   but  the 
floral  lvs.  larger 
and  broader: 
calyx  a  third  or 
a  fourth  shorter 
:li, m  tin    -orolla,  with  mar- 
gins relied  back,  and  appen- 
•  luir-s  li      minute  than  in  C. 
S<i  rm'it"  u  :     corolla  always 
wliifi',  .'  in.  long,  ciliated  at, 
the  riMirj.'Hi,  and  with  charac- 
teristic'   tooth-like  processes 
.ii   tin1  luk.ie  of  each  sinus, 
wlin-h  lire  especially  interest- 
itii:  i"   "no  bud.  Caucasus, 
Ami.  Minor.  B.M.  912,-lnt. 
int.'   I'nirhuid  about  1805  by 
Iir»l<lik'e-.    No  blue-fld.  form 
•ioem-  t.-  tjc  known.  Prop,  by 

se.-iU. 

4.   Sannatica,    Ker  -  Uawl. 

Heich;  I -J  ft. :  stem  simple, 
>ti  iit<-.  pubescent  :  lvs.  re- 
mi;u'a iil'l"  for  their  gray  color, 
ti.i.-vii.  i.;ahery,  wrinkled,  to- 
n  .  lit,,-.  .  'blong-cordate,  cre- 
iin- ■-,  tin'  lower  long-petioled, 
the  npp»r  *'-«>H«  :  ,,,:vs  »itl,  minute  reflexed  appen- 
•  In--  u:i.l  ii  -bort.  d.-i.-e|y  bi,irv  ruft :  lis.  about  6  ou 
a  stem,  noo'iiiug  ;  enrolls,  about  I  in.  long,  and  IS  in. 
across,  marked  with  5  halrv  lines.  Caucasus,  subal- 
piue  portions.    B.M.  2019.   "[..B.C.  6:  581. 

5.  Grossskil,  Heuff.  Has  the  habit  and  inflorescence 
of  C.  Truchelium,  but  the  calyx  U  appendaged.  Height 
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2Sft.,  branching  from  the  baae,  angled,  pilot*  :  W*. 
hispid,  the  lower  cordate  unequally  petioled,  doubly 
crenate-serrate,  the  uppermost  ovate-acute,  narrowed 
into  a  petiole  :  calyx  setose-clliate,  lobes  lanceolate, 
spreading,  reflexed  at  the  apex,  appendages  lanceolate, 
a  third  shorter  than  the  lobes  ;  corolla  hispid,  2  or  3 
times  longer  than  the  calyx  lobe*  :  fls.  large,  bell- 
shaped,  violet,  in  a  long  raceme.  Hungary.  Ot.  35,  p. 
477,  f.  55. —A  rare  plant. 

G.  mirabilia,  Correvon.  Height  1  ft.  or  more.  "The 
leaves  forming  the  rosette  are  somewhat  thick  avxid 
fleshy,  the  lower  ones  spreading  out  to  a 
about  9  or  12  inches,  the  succeeding  leaves  i 
arranged  in  an  overlapping  manner."  Cpper  Iva.  ovate - 
serrate  :  fls.  pale  blue,  hairy.  2  in.  across,  bell-shaped, 
sometimes  stronglv  angled  :  raceme  lax  or  dense.  Cau- 
casus. O.C.  111.  ii.Xi.  fit.  47:192.  On.  54.  p.  454.  — 
Int.  in  Europe  in  1896  by  Lcicthlin.  Very  rare  and  in- 
teresting. Probably  a  biennial  rock  plant-  Slow  " 
seed. 

bu.  Calyx  without  an  appendage  at  the  bate  ot 
each  fisMi, 
c.  Fit.  rotate  or  wheel  shaped. 


7.  Americina,  Linn.  Annual  and  biennial :  height  3-6 
ft.:  st.  erect,  simple:  lvs.  thin,  serrate,  somewhat  pi- 
lose, root-lvs.  ovate-acute,  subcordate,  petiolate  ;  stem- 
lvs. ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate  at  both  ends  :  calyx 
tube  long,  obconical,  the  teeth  linear-acuminate,  almost 
entire,  spreading  shorter  than  the  5-fld,  wheel-ahaped 
corolla  :  fls.  light  blue,  1  in.  broad,  in  long  spikes,  soli- 
tary or  in  3's  ;  corolla  shallow,  lobes  pilose  outside 
and  at  the  apex  ;  style  long,  strongly  declined  and  up- 
wardly curved  :  capsule  cylindrical, 

i.  Y.  to  Iowa,  south  to  Oa. 


Ark.  Rarely  cult.  It  is  possible  that  Phyteuma  canes- 
cent  Is  still  cult,  as  C.  Americana. 

cc.  Fls.  saucer-shaped  or  broadly  bell-shaped,  i. 

the  tube  shallower  and  the  limbs  more  widely 
spreading  than  the  bell-shaped. 

v.  Stem-lrs.  linear-lanceolate,  crtnulatt. 

8.  panieildlia,  Linn.  Pig.  334.  Height  2-3  ft.:  stem 
erect  :  lvs.  glabrous,  rigid,  crenulate  ;  root-lvs.  lanceo- 
late obovate  ;  atem-lvs.  linear- lauceolate  or  spatulate, 
often  3  in.  long  :  calyx  lobes  acuminate,  wide  at  the 
base,  entire,  half  aa  long  aa  the  broadly  bell-shaped 
corolla  :  fls.  blue  or  white,  pedicelled,  solitary,  terminal 
and  axillary,  often  IS  in.  long,  2  in.  broad  :  capsule 
ovoid,  3-groovcd.  Eu.  B.M.  397.  Var.  macr&ntha  Is  a 
large-fld.  form  with  fls.  all  along  the  stem.  Ot.  44,  p.  148. 
On.  48.  p.  306.  A.P.  6:383.  8.H.  1:131.  Var  alba  grand - 
ifldra  ami  var.  B&ckhousei  are  among  the  popular  whlte- 
fld.  forms.  There  are  double  and  semi-double  forms  in 
blue  and  white.  The  double  white  is  useful  for  cutting. 
The  var.  a  lint  granditlora  is  P.  W.  Meyer's  favorite 
of  all  Campanulas.  This  species  occasionally  runs  wild, 
especially  in  England.  The  lvs.  are  very  characteristic, 
and,  once  seen,  are  never  forgotten.  Var.  eoronAU, 
Hoit..  Is  a  semi-doable  white  form.  F.S.  7:699.  The 
pictures  in  B.M.  and  P.8.  show  distinctly  saocer-ihaped 
flowers. 

UD.  Stem-lrs.  wider  and  coarsely  toothed. 

9.  latlloba,  DC.  (C.  grdndis,  Pisch.  at  Mey.  Height 
1-1  'A  ft.:  glabrous:  stem  erect,  simple,  terete:  stem- 
lvs. 3-5  in.  long.  4-6  lines  wide,  lanceolate,  narrowed  at 
both  ends,  crenate-serrate  :  calyx  lobes  ovate-acute, 
broad,  entire,  erect,  one-half  shorter  than  the  broad) J 
bell-shaped  corolla  :  fls.  blue,  with  a  white  form,  often 
2  in.  wide,  sessile,  solitary  or  somewhat  clustered, 
sometimes  equaling  the  ovate-acnte.  dentate  bracts. 
Mt.  Olympus.  P.M.  10:  31. -Fls.  like  C.  ptrsieiMia. 
Quickly  forms  a  dense  carpet.  Int.  into  Eng.  about  1842 
from  St.  Petersburgh. 

eec.  Fls.  bell-shaped  or  tubular,  not  saucer-shaped, 
v.  Inflorescence  a  dense  roundish  head. 

10.  glomerata,  Linn.  One  of  the  most  variable: 
DeCandolIc  makes  8  botanical  varieties.  Height  1-2  ft.: 
typically  pubescent  :  stem  erect,  simple,  terete  :  lvs. 
serrulate,  lower  ones  rough,  with  very  short,  sti* 
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bain,  1H-3  in.  long,  1-2  In.  wide,  with  a  cordate,  ovate- 
oblong  blade  shorter  than  the  petiole  .  upper  oneii  ses- 
*Ue,  orate,  acute  :  lis.  in  dense  heads  or  glomes,  15-20 


late,  ovate-oblong,  subcordate  :  stem-lrs.  sessile,  orate- 
lanceolate  :  calyx  lobes  acuminate,  spreading,  half  as 


In  the 


fewer  in  the  axillary  ones.  Eu., 
Armenia,  Persia.  Siberia. 
B.M.  It'A'J  i*  var.  specidsa, 
which  has  the  largest  lis. 
L.B.C.  6:505  is  rar.  tparti- 
flora,  with  much  smaller 
clusters. -Thin  is  one  of  the 
earliest  flowering  and  easi- 
est of  cultivation.  FIs.  typi- 
cally dark  purple,  with  no 
recorded  white  varieties. 
Var.  Dahurica,  Hort.,  is 
prutiably  the  commonest 
form.  Terminal  clusters  3 
in.  or  more  thick  ;  a  very 
characteristic  inflorescence. 
The  fl.  has  a  longer  tube 
C.  lattiflora  and  thyr- 


Dl>.  [nfloresceure  a  spike 
or  raceme,  dense  or  loose. 

B.   Color  of  fls.  normally 
trhitt  or  yellowish. 
r  ,         ,  r.  Corolla  small,  short- 

*   /   S  2H-5  ft.:  stem  erect,  branch- 

ing :  Irs.  sessile,  ovate-lan- 
ceolate, acutely  serrate  : 
calyx  lobes  very  broad, 
acute,  serrulate,  one-half 
shorter  than  the  broadly 
hell-shaped  corolla:  fls.  in  a 
loose  or  dense  panicle,  which 
'—may  be  3S  in.  long  and 
thick  ;  corolla  white  or  pale 
blue,  1  in.  long,  nearly  IX 

J34.  Campanula  perakiioUa.    in-   bro"\  :    capsule  ovoid, 

m   erect.     Caucasus,  Siberia. 

bro-dlyurl) -shaped  flowers.)    H.M.  19,.1,-Not  advertised 

in  Anier.  at  present.  C 
teltidilblia ,  Botss.,  referred  to  the  nl>ove.  may  be  a 
strongly  marked  variety.  A  plant  once  cult.  i«t  Harvard 
Botanic  Gardens  has  very  characteristic,  perfectly  el- 
liptical Ira.,  blue  Us.,  and  more  open  inflorescence. 

12.  thvraoldet.  Linn.  Biennial:  height  1-1  V»  ft. : 
stem  grooved  :  Ive.  all  covered  with  long  haira  at  the 
margin  ;  root-lva.  sessile,  spatulate  or  obtusely  lanceo- 
late, 2H  in.  long,  %  in.  wide,  in  adense  rosette,  lying  on 
the  ground  ;  upper  Ivs.  more  narrow  and  acute  :  lis. 
40-50,  sulfur  or  creamy  yellow,  In  a  dense  thyrse-llke 
spike,  which  may  be  6  In.  long  and  2'»  in.  broad  :  style 
exserted.  B.M.  1290.  L.B.C.  17:  1644.  —  Intermingled 
with  the  IN,  in  the  spike  are  lvs.  which  are  longer  than 
the  fl*.,  which  is  not  true  of  C.  laetiflora.  Should  not 
be  confounded  with  V.  thyrsoidta,  Lapeyr.,  which  — 
C.  speriosa.  No  blue  or  purple  forma  are  known.  The 
picture  In  B.M.  shows  a  characteristic  red-tipped  calyx. 

TV.  Corolla  large,  long -tubed. 

13.  Vidalli,  H.  C.  Wats.  Perennial:  height  1-2  ft.: 
stein  branching  from  the  base  :  some  branches  short, 
sterile,  others  tall,  floriferous,  all  grooved,  clammy, 
glossy  :  lvs.  3—4  in.  long,  oblong-spatulate,  coarsely  ser- 
rate, thick,  fleshy,  Ann,  viscid,  the  upper  ones  gradually 
becomtng  bracts  :  fla.  2  hi.  long,  nodding,  about  9  in  a 
loose  terminal  raceme;  calyx  lobes  triangular,  thick,  one- 
fourth  shorter  than  the  corolla  ;  corolla  tubular,  swelled 
below,  constricted  above,  with  a  yellow  baae.  A  lores. 
B.M.  474$.  F.S.  7:729.  A.F1.  3:  116.  On.  54,  p.  299. 
Q.C.  HI.  18:  95. -Very  distinct. 

O.  Cofer  of  fit.  normally  hint  or  purple,  with  white 

F.   Site  of  fls.  large, 
a.  Baeeme  pyramidal,  usually  dense. 

aldalia,  Linn.  Chimney  Caxpam'i.a.  Figs. 
Glabrous  :  Ivs.  glandular-dentate,  lower  petio- 


long  as  the  broadly  bell-shaped  corolla  :  fls.  numerous, 
in  pyramidal  racemes.  Austria,  near  Adriatic.  Cln.  45, 
p.  67  :  48,  p.  306  ;  51,  p.  221  (a  staked  pot  plant).  R.H. 
1897,  p.  238.  Gn.  53,  p.  535  (with  extensive  cultural 
notes). 

Var.  oompacta.  Hort.  S.M.  2:97.  Gn.  47,  p.  86  (with 
very  full  cultural  notes).  The  tallest  of  Campanulas 
and  one  of  the  oldest.  Much  grown  in  pots  for  exhibi- 
tion. The  compact  variety  is  very  floriferous  and  con- 
venient for  conservator}'.  but  hicks  the  characteristic 
tall,  pyramidal  habit. 

<to.  Jtaeeme  not  pyramidal,  usually  looser. 

15.  latif Mia,  Linn.  Height  8-4.  ft. :  Ivs.  large,  doubly 
serrate  ;  root-lvs.  sometimes  6  In.  long,  petiolate,  cor- 
date, covered  with  soft  hairs  ;  stem-lvs.  sessile,  more 

s :  peduncle  1-fld. :  calyx  lobes  long-acuminate, 
shorter  than  the  corolla  :  fls.  6-15  in  a  loose 
i  or  raceme  about  8  In.  long,  erect,  very  large,  2K 
in.  long,  purple  or  dark  blue,  hairy.  Eu.,  Persia.  Var. 
macrantha,  Sims  ((-'.  maerdntha,  Fischer',  is  commoner 
In  cult,  than  the  type,  a  little  hairier,  with  a  glabrous 
calyx  and  very  large  fls.  B.M.  2553  and  3347.  R.H. 
1897,  p.  239.  Var.  eriocarpa,  DC,  has  the  stem  and  lvs. 
pilose  and  more  pallid,  and  a  hispid  calvx  tube.  There 
is  a  white-fld.  form.  It  is  native  to  England,  and  la 
easily  naturalized  In  their  wild  gardens.  The  stem-lvs. 
are  probably  the  largest  of  any  of  the  garden  kinds, 
often  3X  in.  long  and  2  In.  wide. 

rr.  Site  of  fls.  small,  less  than  1  in.  long. 

16.  Bononieniii,  Linn.    Height  2-21,  ft.:  scabrous: 
lvs.  serrulate,  ovate-acuminate,  pallid  be- 

e  petiolate;  upper  Ivs.  clasping: 
one-fourth  shorter  than  the  fun- 
nel-shaped corolla: 
fls.   normally  pur- 
plish,  in  a  long, 
umilul 

spike,  which  may 
be  2  ft.  long,  with 
4*  *i    60-100   small  fls.; 

Ti>         ,t\  ftlE  ?7c  corolla  ?,ln.  Ionic 

•$>        ^%i>rft  ••  jf, a  and  broad.   F..  Eu.t 

•«      ^  »<- .  X*l     *ilr    Caucasus.        \  ar, 

rjt     V-Sr^-fi  >  <l    Ruthenica  <f\  Ku 

LoWl     -  ijt  J74>4  (m\YZ    ^t+Q    thiniea,  Bieb.)  ha; 

•4  ':   i''^  t:X/  lvs.  wider  and  to 

.  v*4'1.-..  *  *Su3U.'r^v.-'   r   7*     mentose  beneath, 

Caucasus  and  Tau- 
ria.  B.  M.  M88. 
There  Is  I  white- 
fld.  form.  The  fls. 
are  much  smaller 
than  in  ('.  Intifolia, 
and  the  raceme  is 
much  lartrer. 


14. 


en—Campanula  pyramidalis. 


17.  rhombotdsils,  Linn.  Hcijrht  1  ft.,  sometimes  2  : 
stem  simple,  erect  :  lvs.  sessile,  ovate-acute,  serrate  : 
calyx  lobes  awl-shaped,  one-half  shorter  than  the  bell- 
shaped  corolla :  fls.  8-10  in  an  almost  corymttose  ra- 
ceme, the  lower  pedicels  of  which  may  be  3  In.  long,  the 
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V. 


uppermost  1  In.  or  less  :  corolla  purplish  bine,  with  • 
white  variety,  I  in.  long  and  a  little  wider.  Mts.  of  Eu. 
B.M.  551,  as  C.  aiurea.—  It  flowers  in  July  and  August, 
after  which  the  stems  and  Its.  die  down  quickly. 
18.  Traehelium,  Litin.  Fig.  337.  Height  2-3  ft.:  stem 
rored  with  dense,  short  hairs  :  Its.  rough, 
acuminate,  coarsely  crenate-dentate;  root- 
Irs.  cordate,  orate,  short  stalked  :  calyx 
lobes  erect,  triangular -acuminate,  one- 
third  shorter  than  the  bell  shaped  corolla: 
peduncle  1-3  fld.:  fls.  erect  at  first,  at 
length  tending  to  droop,  in  a  loose  raceme, 
which  may  be  12-18  in.  long :  capsule 
nodding.  Eu.,  Caucasus,  Siberia,  Japan. 

R.H.     lt»T,    p.  239. 
There  Is  a  double  fld. 
j&^T**         TaftVi^  form  -  One    of  the 

451  "t^J  lUM^S:         commonest  and  hardi- 

;  i     ^  '  est  of  the  border  per- 

ennials, often  running 
out  the  other  i 
ulas,  and  he 
t  n  g  under 
funics,  especially 
uriicifolia. 

19.  rmpusculoldei, 

Linn.  Height  2-4  ft.: 
stem  a  tittle  rougher 
than  in  V.  Troche - 
hum :  lva.  rough, 
ovate -acuminate;  root- 
Ivs.  pctiolate,  cordate, 
rrcnnlate  ;  stem  -  Irs. 
serrulate  :  calyx  a  lit- 
tle rougher  than  in  (.". 
Trttrhelium:  lobes  lin- 
ear-lanceolate, at 
length  rertcxed,  one- 
fourth  shorter  than  the 
funnel-formed  corolla: 
H*.  solitary,  nodding, 
in  long,  racemose 
spikes.  Ku.,  Caucasus, 
Siberia. 

versicolor,  Sibth. 
A-  Sin.  Height  3-4  ft.: 
pin  tit  glabrous  :  stem 
ascending :  Ivs.  ser- 
rate ;  root-lvs.  lotig-pt-tiolcd,  ovale  acute,  siiln-ordatc  ; 
stem  Ivs.  short-pcttoU-d.  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate  : 
calyx  teeth  acuminate,  spreading,  at  length  relieved,  one- 
half  as  long  as  the  corolla  :  tin.  in  long,  spicate  racemes; 
style  cxserted  :  capsule  spheroid.   Greece.  —  Rare. 

IH>li.   tnflorrtrrnre  an  open,  rom)H>und  panirlt. 

21.  divaricata,  Michx.  Glabrous:  height  1-3  ft. :  stem 
creel,  slender,  pntiirulatc  above  :  branches  slender,  di- 
vergent :  Ivs.  sparse,  subsessile,  ovate  lanceolate,  acu- 
minate at  lioth  ends,  coarsely  serrate  :  calyx-lobes  awl- 
shnped,  one-half  shorter  than  the  tubular,  lw  1 1 -shaped 
corollii :  Us.  small,  nodding,  blue,  in  a  very  open  and 
compound  putiicle;  style  strnlirbt  exserted.  Alleghanies, 
from  Va.  to  Ga.  —  Rare  in  gardens. 

AA.   Lou- -growing  nr  ntek -garden  Campanulas,  less 
than  a  hiijh. 
D.   i'tilyt  with  an  apprndanr  at  thr  hunt  nf  rarh  sinus, 
often  minute  or  ilinguintd  in  form. 
C.    Throat  of  corolla  spotted  violtt. 

22.  punctata,  Lara.  (  C.  nibili*,  Lindl.).  Named  from 
the  spotted  corolla,  the  purplish  spots  being  Inside  and 
showing  through  faintly  in  the  fresh  fl.  but  more  plainly 
in  the  dried  specimen.  Height  1  ft.:  stem  with  longer 
and  looser  hairs  than  In  ('.  altiaritrtolia  :  upper  Ivs. 
nearly  sessile,  and  more  sharply  toothed  than  the  lower: 
calyx -lobes  one-third  as  long  as 'the  corolla,  longer,  looser 
and  hairier  than  in  < '.  alliarnefoha.  and  the  margins  much 
more  recurved:  peduncle  1-4-lld. :  Hs.  nodding:  eorolla 
cylindrical.  2l«  in.  long,  white,  -potted  within,  strongly 
ribbed.  Siberia,  .la pan.  nobili*  has  been  considered 
distinct.  In  F.  S.  3:217  the  corolla  is  dark  violet  with- 
out, the  limb  hairy,  ^hile  in  B.  M.  ITSd  {C . punctata )  the 


337.  Campanula  Traehelium 


a  narrow  crevice  lllled  with  sandy  loam 
mce  of  .small  stones  and  griW-r.  W. 


eorolla  is  white  outside  and  not  bearded.  In  P.S.  6:  M3 
{(.".  nobilis,vur.  alba)  the  limb  is  not  bearded  and  the 
stem  is  red,  and  not  hairy.  The  three  pictures  show 
great  differences  In  foliage,  pubescence  and  appendages 
This  Is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  Campanula-'-, 
and  Is,  unfortunately,  usually  considered  more  quaint 
than  beautiful.  Cannot  be  used  for  cutting.  The  spot- 
ted throat  readily  separates  it  from  all  Campanulas. 
See  supplementary  list  for  V.  I'an  Mouttei,  a  supposed 
hybrid. 

cc.  Throat  of  eorolla  not  spotted. 
I>.  Stems  1-flowered. 

23.  Allionii.  Vlllars.  Height  3-5  In.:  rootstock  slen- 
der, creeping  underground,  sending  up  stems  at  inter- 
vals of  H-l  in. :  Ivs.  few,  about  7 on  a  stem,  1-2  in.  long, 
linear-lanceolate,  sessile,  slightly  hairy,  entire,  midrib 
distinct,  lower  ones  in  a  whorl  of  about  5,  upper  ones 
similar  but  more  erect  :  calyx-lobes  lanceolate,  half  as 
long  as  the  corolla,  the  appendages  ovate,  refle-xed,  one- 
third  the  length  of  the  calyx-lobes :  fls.  purple,  with  a  rare 
white  variety,  only  one  on  a  stem,  inclined  or  nodding. 
15-4  In.  long,  and  as  broad  across  the  mouth,  the  largest 
for  the  sixe  of  the  plant  of  any  Campanula.  A  very 
local  species,  found  only  in  the  Alps  of  Piedmont  anil 
Savoy.  B.  M.  658«.-No  wblte-fld.  form  is  known.  Int. 
Into  Eng.  about  1K79  by  G.  Maw.  -It  is  an  excellent 
rock -plant,  and,  though  requiring  plenty  of- moisture,  it 
should  have  a  well-drained  position,  and  is  therefore 
best  grown  in 
and  an 
it  titer, 

bD.  Stemt  several- floM-ered. 
E.  Margin  of  eorolla  bearded. 

24.  barbata.  Linn.  Height  6-9  In. :  stem  pilose:  lv*. 
villous,  entire  or  nearly  so;  root-lvs.  tufted,  lanceolate; 
stem-lrs.  few,  ligulateT:  raceme  loose,  3-4-fld. :  fls.  nod- 
ding, pale  blue  ;  calyx  appendage  ovate,  obtnse,  half  as 
long  as  the  lobe*  ;  corolla  bell-shaped,  shorter  than  in 
V.  Allionii,  and  with  a  bearded  mouth.  Alps.  L-B.C. 
8:788.  Gn.  48,  p.  297. -There  is  a  white -fld.  form,  but  ap- 
parently no  purple.  Readily  told  from  C.  Allionii  by 
the  different  colored,  bearded  and  smaller  fls..  which 
are  rarely  borne  wlngly,  and  by  the  dense,  soft  hairs  of 
the  stem.  Commonest  species  in  the  Alps.  "In  the 
rock-garden  it  should  be  grown  In  poor,  stony  soil,  as  it 
Is  apt  Ui  become  somewhat  coarse  when  grown  in  rich 
soil.--*'.  W.  M<j,er. 

EE.  Margin  of  eorolla  not  bearded. 
F.  h  Is.  erect. 

25.  mollis,  Linn.  Perennial  :  velvety  gray  :  height 
6-8  In. :  stems  procumbent,  about  2-fld. :  root-lvs.  tufted, 
obovate  or  spatulate  ;  stem-lvs.  ovate  or  rotund  :  fls. 
loosely  panic  led  ;  calyx-lobes  lanceolate,  erect,  half 
shorter  than  the  glabrous,  bell-shaped  corolla  ;  appen- 
dages minute,  shorter  than  the  calyx  tube;  corolla  erect, 
dark  purplish  blue  or  lavender,  with  a  white  throat,  the 
tube  long,  segments  short,  broad,  spreading,  acute. 
Spain,  Crete.  B.M.  4(V4.  — Rock  or  border  plant;  not  adv. 

rr.  >'/*.  nodding. 

26.  alplna,  Jacq.  Height  3-«  in.:  stem  furrowed  : 
Ivs.  smaller  than  in  C.  barbata,  more  narrowly  lanceo- 
late, entire,  hairy  :  fls.  typically  deep  blue,  bell-shaped, 
with  broader  and  shorter  segments  than  in  C.  barbata  : 
calyx-lobes  proportionately  very  lone,  surpassing  the 
fl.-bud,  and  nearly  as  long  as  the  flower,  but  widely 
spreading.  Swiss  and  Austrian  Alps.  B.M.  957.  J.H. 
III.  29:  5. -There  Is  a  wblte-fld.  var.  Int.  into  England 
about  180i»  by  Loddiges.  The  plant  has  a  characteristic 
shaggy  appearance  from  the  hairy  Ivs.  Easy  of  cult. 

27.  Biblriea,  Linu.  (C.  ITdhenackeri ,  Flsch.).  Seta- 
ceous-pilose :  stem  erect,  simple,  panic-led  above  :  Ivs. 
crenulate  ;  root-lvs.  petioled,  obovate,  obtuse;  stem- 
Ivs.  lanceolate-acuminate  :  calyx  hairy,  the  lobes  long- 
acuminiite,  a  third  shorter  than  the  corolla  :  calyx  ap- 
pendages like  the  lobes  but  hslf  shorter  and  reflexes! : 
tls.  2'»  or  more,  violet,  with  a  longer  and  narrower  tub* 
than  in  C  alpina,  and  longer  divisions  of  the  limb. 
N.  Asia,  Caucasus.  W.  Eu.  B.M.  659.  R.H.  1861:  431.— 
The  type  Is  rare,  but  var.  exlmia,  Hort.,  Is  somewhat 
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rommnm  r.  It  is  dwarfcr,  much  branched,  with  long, 
scabrous  Ivs.  ami  pule  bluish  to  violet  fls.  See  Mottet  s 
translation  of  Nicholson,  Diet.  Gard.  Var.  divergens, 
Willd..  ha*  larger  fls.  and  broader  Ivs.  than  the  type. 
O.C.  III.  16:597.    V.  Sibirica  usually  does  bent  when 


a*  a  biennial. 

bd.  Calyx  without  appendages. 

c.  Ft*,  very  wide-spreading,  i.e.,  rotate,  wheel-shaped, 
almost  flat. 

D.  Blossoms  all  erect. 

28.  Waldsteiniana.  Roem.  &  Schult.  Perennial : 
beight  4-6  in. :  stem*  rigid,  glabrous  :  I  vs.  fleshy,  ses- 
sile, gray-green,  lanceolate,  slightly  serrate-dentate,  the 
lower  obtuse,  the  upper  long-acuminate  :  calyx  lobes 
awl-shaped,  spreading  or  recurved,  one-fourth  shorter 
than  the  corolla  :  lis.  5-9  In  a  corymbose  racemeTS  in. 
long.  *«  in.  wide,  pale  purplish  blue  :  corolla  rotate,  al- 
most starlike,  with  a  dark  spot  in  the  throat  :  pistil 
large,  white,  twice  the  length  of  the  corolla,  with  a  yel- 
Hungary.   Un.  8,  p.  173. -Not  advertised 


o*tom$  not  all  erect. 
f.  Habit  trailing  or  pendulous. 

29.  traffilll,  Cyrill.  Perennial :  height  4-6  In. :  stems 
dift*u«e.  trailing  :  root-lvs.  long-petloled.  roundlsh-cor- 
date.  obtusely  dentate,  or  erenately  lobed  ;  stem-lvs. 
•miller,  scattered,  the  uppermost  ovate-lanceolate  :  lis. 
pale  purplish  blue  with  a  white  center,  IS  in.  wide,  in 
loose  corymbs  ;  calyx  lobes  linear-lanceolate,  acuml- 
uate.  erect,  almost  equaling  the  corolla;  style  exserted: 
capsule  ovoid.  Italy.  B.M.  6504.  P.M.  11:25.  (In.  H, 
p.  174,  and  47,  p.  278.  Var.  hirsata,  DC,  Is  a  hairier 
form. -Tills  Is  the  best  species  for  hanging  baskets, 
window  and  veranda  boxes,  and  for  covering  large 
stones  in  the  rockery.  Prop,  by  cuttings  in  spring,  the 
roots  being  too  fragile  to  divide  well.  Not  so  hardy  as 
V.  Garganica . 

30.  Garganica,  Tenore.  Height  3-6  In.:  stem  dilfuse: 
lower  Ivs.  reniform  cordate,  crenate-dentate  ;  upper  Ivs. 
ovate-acute,  dentate  :  raceme  lax  :  peduncles  1-2  lid. : 
calyx  tube  spheroid,  the  lobes  spreading,  a  third  or 
fourth  shorter  than  the  glabrous  corolla.  Mt.  Oargano 
in  Italy.  B.R.21:1768.  On. 48,  p.  295.  and  43,  p.  25.  Var. 
hiriutn.  Hort.,  is  a  hairier  form.  (In.  4(i,  p.  253,  and  48, 
p.  297.—  'Owing  to  the  pendent  character  of  its  flower- 
ing branches.  Its  proper  place  Is  against  a  rocky  ledge, 
over  which  its  masses  of  flowers  may  hang."—./.  V. 
.Yuen.  Half-shaded  position.  Prop,  by  cuttings  or  by 
division. 

IK.  Habit  not  trailing  or  pendulous. 

31.  Elattnes.  Linn.  Perennial,  more  or  less  pubescent: 
height  5-6  in.:  Ivs.  cordate,  coarsely  and  acutely  den- 
tate, lower  rotund,  others  ovate-acute  :  raceme  lax  : 
calyx  tube  spherical,  the  lobes  spreading,  linear-lanceo- 
late, somewhat  unequal,  a  half  shorter  than  the  rotate  . 
corolla  :  style  exserted.  Piedmont.  -  Rare  rock  plant  for 
light,  stony  soil. 

32.  Portenschlagiana.  Roem.  &  Schult.  [C.  muralis. 
Port.).  Height  6-8  in.:  stems  somewhat  erect  :  Ivs.  all 
alike  petiolate,  cordate,  roundish,  acutely  angular-den- 
tate: calyx  tube  spheroid,  lobes  erect,  acuminate,  a  third 
shorter  than  the  infundtbulifomi  corolla  :  fls.  racemose. 
Oalmatia. —Allied  to  <'.  Garganica,  but  the  corolla  not 
so  deeply  5-cut.  Little  known.  For  conflicting  descrip- 
tions, see  Gn.  8,  p.  173,  and  48,  p.  297. 

PC.  Fls.  broadly  bell-shaped,  less  widelu  spreading 
than  in  C,  wider  than  in  CCC. 

D.  Height  $S  in. 

33.  RAilMrii,  Perpentl.  Height  2-3  in. :  stems  snherect, 
branching:  branches  1-3-fld.:  Ivs.  subsessile,  ovate,  dis- 
tantly serrate,  the  lower  smaller  and  obovate:  calyx  tube 
oticonieal,  the  lobes  long-acuminate,  erect,  half  shorter 
than  the  broadly  infundibuliform  corolla:  fls.  large,  soli- 
tary, erect,  dark  purplish  blue;  style  short,  not  exserted: 
capsule  obovat*.  Mts.  near  Lake  Como.  F.S.  18:1908.— 
( »tie  of  the  choicest  ro-':  plants,  but  somewhat  rare. 
Several  forms  of  the  hybrid  Campanula  (i.  P.  Wilson 

lva.  are  lighter 


green  and  less  totnentose  than  C.  Hainerii.  Enjoys  a 
well  drained,  sunny  position. 

DD.  Height  more  than  t-S  in. 

34.  Tendril.  Moretti.  Height  8-12  In.,  glabrous  :  stem 
ascending  or  prostrate :  Ivs.  leathery ;  root-lvs.  long-petl- 
oled, ovate,  subcordate,  irregularly  serrate  ;  stem-lvs. 
petiolate,  ovate-acute,  coarsely  serrate :  calyx  lobes 
linear-lanceolate,  spreading,  half  as  long  as  the  broadly 
bell-shaped  corolla :  lis.  racemose  :  capsule  spherical. 
Naples.— This  Is  now  referred  to  the  Grecian  species 
C.  versicolor,  which  Is  typically  taller.  In  the  garden, 
C.  Tenorii  resembles  C.  pyramidalis  In  foliage  and 
flower,  but  Is  shorter. 

K.  Style  not  exserted. 

35.  Carpatica,  Jacq.  Pig.  338.  Height  9-18  in.,  gla- 
brous :  stem  branching  :  lower  Ivs.  thin,  long-petloled, 
ovate-rotund,  cordate,  coarsely  dentate,  undulate;  upper 
ones  shorter  petioled,  ovate-acuminate:  peduncles  long, 
terminal  and  axillary,  1-fld.:  lis.  large,  often  l'»in.  wide, 
deep  blue  or  white :  calyx  tube  obconical,  the  lobes  acute, 
wide  at  the  base,  subdentate,  erect,  a  third  or  half  as  long 
as  the  broadly  bell-shaped  corolla  :  style  not  exserted  : 
capsule  ovold-cylindrical.  Carpathian  Mts.  of  Austria. 
B.M.  117.  Gn.  48,  p.297.  Var.  tnrWnaU,  Hort.  (C.  turbi- 
n&ta,  Schottl,  is  dwarfer,  more  compact,  with  fls.  more 
bell-  or  top-shaped,  and  often  2  in.  across,  purplish  blue. 
It  also  has  larger  Ivs.  and  more  decumbent  habit,  (in.  45, 
p.  171.  A  form  with  pallid  fls.  is  rarer.  Var.  0.  F.  Wil- 
ton, Hort.,  Is  a  hybrid  of  var.  turbinata  and  V.  putla, 
with  the  large  fls.  of  the  former  and  the  handsome  dark 
foliage  of  the  latter.  It  is  compact,  dwarf,  and  small, 
ovate,  very  hairy  Ivs.,  with  crenate-serrate  margin.  0. 
Haylodgfnsis ,  Hort.,  Is  a  garden  hybrid,  probably  be- 
tween C.  Carpatica  and  V.  ccrspitosa.  Raised  by  Ander- 
son Henry,  Hay  Lodge,  Edinburgh.  Height  6-9  in.: 
root-lvs.  tufted,  roundish  cordate,  slightly  dentate 
Ivs.  light  green,  ovate-cordate,  con 
spicuously  toothed  :  Ms.  lik'l 
bell-shaped,  few,  at  the  ■ 
stems.  Var.  pelvifnmi?. 
from  Crete,  has  very  large, 
lilac,  almost  s 
shaped  fls.  R.H.  II 
p.  -509.  Var.  Hi 
Hort.,  Is  generally  re- 
ferred to  var.  turbtnaln, 
but  is  more  robust.  Lvs. 
ovate  and  ovate-cordate, 
IS  in.  long.  Sin.  broud. 
slightly  hairy  on 
sides,  folded  upwards, 
serrate;  petioles  1-1 S i" 
long:  fls.  dark  blue,  1 1  -  J 
in.  wide,  in  short,  6-9- 
fld.  racemes.— This  njm  - 
cies  is  among  the  flrst 
dozen  In  popularity,  aud 
is  very  variable  in 
height  and  in  shape 
of  flowers.  s£"*^ 


36.  iaophylla,  Moretti 
(C.    tloribunda,  Viv.) 
Stem  suberect  :  Ivs.  ail 
alike,   petiolate,  round- 
ish cordate,  crenate-di  u 
tate:  calvx  lobes  actirni 
nate,  haif  shorter  thnn 
the  broadly  hell-shaped 
corolla:  fls.  pale  blue,  1 
in.  or  more  wide,  corym- 
bose ;  style  exserted  :  capsnlc  ovoid.  Italy.  B.M.  5745. 
On.  49,  p.  483;  48.  p.  297.- An  excellent  basket  or  rock 
plant  In  sun  or  half  shade.   The  white  variety  seems 
to  be  more  popular.  Fls.  may  be  saucer-shaped. 

CCC.  Fls.  bell-shaped, 
u.  Style  exserted. 

37.  Boouleri,  Hook.   Height  8-12  in.:  stem  simple  or 
1  :  Ivs.  acutely  serrate,  < 

ovate-acute,  petioled  ; 
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Int.-  :  upper  linear-lanceolate,  sessile  :  calyx  lobe*  awl- 
shaped,  erect,  one -third  shorter  than  the  corolla  :  flu. 
emose,  or  more  or  less  panicled  :  style  exscrted  : 
>sule  ovoid.  Columbia  river.- The  capsular  valve* 
l  a  little  above  the  middle,  while  in  0.  Carpatiea  and 
V.  perticitolia  they  are  near  the  apex.  A  rare  - 


40.  Scheuchieri.  Vill.  (C.  linifolia,  Tar.  Seke4ckxeri) 
Height  4-12  In.:  stem  1-1  lid.,  usually  1-fld.:  root-lvs 
roundish,  ovate,  or  cordate  :  steni  lvs.  linear  or  nar- 


DD.  Style  not  ezterted. 
X.  Color  very  dark  purple. 
Linn.  Height  3-5  hi.:  stem  normally  1-fld.: 
I  vs.  glal>r<<tis.   crenulate-dentate  ; 
lower  one*  short-petioled,  ovate- 
rotund  ;     upper    sessile,  ovate- 
acute:  calyx  k>l>es  long-acuminate, 
erect,  a  half  shorter 
than     the  bell- 
sbaped,  nodding 
corolla.      Mts.  of 
An*tria.     In  P.M. 
2492  the  calyx  loben 
are    short  -  acumi- 
nate, a  sixth  as  long 
as  the  corolla.  L.B.C. 
6:554.-  Darkest  flow- 
ered of  all  Campanu- 


339.  "  Blue  Ur  lis  ol  Scotland  " 
Campanula  rotunddolia. 
Natural  *iie. 

CE.  Color  not  very  dark  purple. 

.'<9.  rotundifolia,  Lira,  Haik- 
rki.i..  Hakkhkm..  Bixb  Hii.i.s 
or  ^.iiTUSO.  Fig.  3311.  Height  340.  Campanula  rotundifolia, 
0-12    in.     Koot-lvs.    petiolate,        var.  aoldaneltaeilora. 
cordate,  rrenate  dentate  :  stem- 

hs.  linear  or  lanceolate,  usually  entire:  calyx  lobes  awl- 
shaped,  ercrt. a  third  shorter  than  the  bell-shaped  corolla: 
fl.  I.uds  erect.  Ku.,  Siberia.  W.  N.  Amer.  (in.  53:  1153. 
-This  is  one  of  the  most  cosmopolitan  of  all  Campanu- 
las, and  the  true  holrbeU  or  bluebell  of  literature.  In 
the  wild  it  is  slenderer  and  taller  than  in  the  garden. 
In  shady  woods  it  often  Rnivrs  2  ft.  high.  The  type  has 
a  white-lid.  variety  which  is  much  less  popular,  but 
(i.C.  1861:698  shows  an  excellent  pot  plant  of  It.  Var. 
Hoitii,  Hurt.  (C.  Ilbftii,  HaumK.J,  has  larRer  Us.  than 
the  type  and  stouter  stems.  The  lower  stem-lvs.  are 
lanceolate,  remotely  dentate,  the  upper  linear  entire  : 
calyx  lobes  longer  than  in  the  type,  a  half  shorter  than 
the  corolla.  The  white-lid.  form  is  not  as  vigorous. 
The  most  pronounced  form  is  var.  soldanellslldrm, 
Hort.  iC.  soltlutf'lln,  Hort.|.  Fig  340.  With  semi- 
double  blue  Hs.  split  to  tin-  base  into  nlwmt  2,'i  divisions. 
F.S.  18:  1880.  — This  curious  variation  is  unique  in  the 
genus.  The  alpine  soldanellas  are  famous  among  trav- 
ellers for  melting  their  way  through  the  ice.  They  have 
fringed  blue  (Is.  The  name  of  this  species  seems  singu- 
larly Inappropriate  until  we  have  sought  the  root-lva. 
in  early  spring. 


calyx  lobea  slender,  linear-awl-shaped, 
nearly  as  lung  as  the  bell -shaped  corolla.  Alpine  and 
subarctic  regions  of  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  Alaska. 
F.S.  21 :  2205,  not  L.B.C.  5: 485,  which  DeCandolle  states 
most  emphatically  la  C.  rotundifolia  and  nothing  else. 
The  stem-lvs,  of  C.  Srheurhzeri  are  distinctly  serrate, 
while  in  C.  rotundifolia  they  are  entire  ;  the  flower- 
buds  nod  in  the  former,  but  are  erect  in  the  latter.  The 
calyx  lobes  an-  relatively  longer  in  C.  Sekeuekxeri,  and 
perhaps  the  bell  is  deeper. 

41.  cmpitdaa.  Scop.  (C.  pumila.  Curt.  C.  puUlla. 
Ha»nk.|.  Height  4-0  in. :  root-lvs.  tufted,  short- petioled. 
ovate,  glandular-dentate,  shining  :  calyx  lobea  linear, 
erect,  a  third  shorter  than  the  bell-shaped  corolla :  lit. 
nodding,  pale  blue  or  white;  pollen  violet -colored.  B.M. 
512.  On.  43:892.  (in.48.  p.  297. -Dwarfer  than  C.rotun 
difolia,  with  root-lvs.  never  reniform,  shorter-petioled, 
and  lasting  until  after  fl*.  have  gone.  Perennial,  quickly 
forms  a  dense  mat.  Border,  edgings,  or  rockery.  The 
European  trade  catalogues  usually  offer  C.  eatpitota 
and  C.  punilla  separately,  and  doubtless  plants  of  dis- 
tinct horticultural  value  arc  passing  under  these  names, 
but  there  seem  to  lie  no  botanical  or  horticultural  de- 
sc  riptions  that  will  distinguish  them. 

42.  eiclsa.  Schlcich.  Perennial,  glabrous :  height  4-5 
in.:  stems  slender,  1-fld.:  roct-lvs.  spatulate:  upper  Its. 
linear:  calyx  lobes  bristly,  spreading,  at  length  reflexed, 
a  third  shorter  than  the  bell-shaped  corolla  :  fls.  pale 
blue,  divided  to  about  half  their  depth,  with  a  round  bole 
at  the  base  of  each  sinus,  which  easily  distinguishes  it 
from  (".  pulla  and  all  other  Campanulas.  Rare  in  Alps. 
B.M. 7358.  L.B.C.  6:  561. -A  rare  rock  plant.  Likeseool, 
moist  air,  and  not  too  full  exposure  to  sun.  Not  adver- 
tised in  America. 

cevc.  Fl$.  long-tubular,  abnormal . 

43.  Zoysli,  Wolf.  Height  3-4  in.:  plant  tufted,  gla- 
brous :  stems  few-fld.:  root-lvs.  entire,  crowded,  petlo- 
late,  ovate-obovate,  obtuse:  stem-lvs.  obovate-lanceolate 
and  linear:  peduncles  I -Ad,  terminal,  rarely  axillary  i 
calyx  lobes  linear.awl-shaped,  spreading, a  fourth  shorter 
than  the  corolla  :  corolla  long-cylindrical,  constricted  at 
the  apex,  wider  at  the  base,  sharply  angled.  Austrian 
Alp*.  Gn.8,  p.  173.  (i.C.  111.20:183.— A  rare  and  abnor- 
mal species.  "Fls.  large  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
plant,  azure  blue,  •  •  •  terminated  before  expansion  by 
a  pretty  stellate  process,  arising  from  the  infolding  of 
the  segments  of  the  corolla  after  expansion.  These  are 
seen  to  be  densely  bearded,  forming  a  mass  of  hairs  sur- 
rounding the  large  capitate  stigma."-./.  C.  Xivtn. 

AAA.  Kitehen  garden  vegetable:  root*  radish-like. 
A  salad  plant. 

44.  Rapdnculuj,  Linn.  Ramtios.  Biennial:  height 2-3 
ft.:  root  spindle-  or  long-radish-shaped,  H  in.  thick, 
white  :  stem  erect,  snlcate  :  lower  lvs.  obovate,  short- 
petioled,  somewhat  crenate:  stem-lvs.  linear-lanceolate, 
entire:  fls.  lilac,  in  a  spike  or  raceme:  calyx  tube  obconi- 
cal,  lobes  glabrous  or  bristly,  erect,  awl-shaped,  a  half 
shorter  than  or  nearly  equal  to  the  funnel-shaped  corolla. 
Eu.,  Orient,  N.  Asia,  N.  Afr.  —  The  roots  and  lvs.  are 
eaten  as  a  salad.  Tin-  seeds,  which  are  the  smallest  of 
any  kitchen  garden  vegetable,  are  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  early  May  either  broadcast  or  in  drills.  A  little 
sand  mixed  with  the  seed  gives  an  evener  sowing.  Press 
firmly,  and  water  carefully.  Thin  out  the  seedlings  if 
necessary.  Water  freely  in  hot  weather.  A  fresh  sowing 
may  be  made  in  June,  as  early  sown  plants  may  run  to 
seed.  Hoots  are  gathered  in  October,  and  may  be  stored 
in  sand  for  winter  use.  Kapunculus  means  a  little  tur- 
nip. Vilmorin-Andrieux,  The  Vegetable  Oat-den. 

0.  abietXna.  Grlneb.  Rare,  tufted,  rockery  plant ,  with  slender, 
wiry  stems  0-15  In.  hl*h  :  lis.  light  blue  in  loose,  branching 
■pikes.  July-Aug  K.  Eu.-f*.  culyeanlhrma.  Hort  -  0.  Me- 
dium, var.  ealyeanthema.-f.  Crnina,  Unn.  A  rare  rock  plant 
from  Mt.  Cents  and  other  mis.  of  the  Alp*,  is  a  rare  tufted 
rock  plant  with  solitary  deep  blue  fls.  on  stem*  2  In.  high 
Root  lr».  nboTate.  olituse  :  stem-lvs.  orate  oblong  ;  all  lvs. 
calyx  hirsute,  the  I 
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Hort.  Plants  mid  under  thU  name  are  likely  to  be  C.  glom- 
erate, ver.  speciosa.-t'.  f  rinui.  Linn.  Annual :  plant  hispid  : 
belch t  3-» in.:  lvs.  small,  glossy.  \-%  In.  broad,  cordate,  deeply 
rut.  the  pointed  lobee  conspicuous  ;  8».  sessile,  pale  blue  with 
a  tight  renter,  tubular  (or  star  shaped  f ) .  Sin-  broad,  with 
arate  narrow  lobe* :  style  long,  conspicuous,  colored  like  co- 
rolla: raceme*  long,  aenii  proetrete,  10-20-nd.  Mediterranean. 
Kara  short-lived  rock  plant.  Al»o  for  edging*  and  pota.— V. 
frawiitlbra.  Jacq  — Platyeodon  grandiflnnu  .-('.  LamArrtii. 
IMetr.— Adrnophora  Lainarekll.-C.  nWida,  Alt  — C.  plan! 


l— 0.  planifl&ra.  Lam.  (C.  nlttda.  Alt.),  (liabroua:  bright 
3-0  In.:  stem  simple  :  lvs.  seasile.  leathery,  shining :  root -1  vs. 
crowded  in  a  denae  roaette,  ovate  or  obovate-obtuse.  crennlate, 
I1,  n  long  ;  *tem  lv*.  linear-lanceolate,  acute,  nearly  entire : 
Us  blue  or  white,  with  double  varieties,  In  aplrate  raceme* ; 
calyx  lobea  ovate,  acute,  broad,  erect,  a  third  ahnrter  than  the 
broadly  bell  shaped  or  aaucer-shaped  corolla.  Not  American, 
though  commonly  so  stated.  Habitat  unknown.  J.H.  III. 
33:  3a.  Rock  plant,  for  sunny  position.—  V.n>*eii*a,  Pourr.,  1* 
a  rare  sperlea.  Most  of  the  plant*  pausing  under  thl*  name  are 
likely  to  be  C.  glomerata.  B.M.  3W0  I*  0.  glomerata,  var.  spe- 
eiosa.— C.  Speeuium,  Linn.— Specularla  Speculum. — C.  urfiri- 
filia  Tbl*  name  Is  now  abandoned.  Plants  are  likely  to  be  C. 
Traehellum.  —  C.  Van  Uoiutri.  Carr.  Height  2  ft.:  root-In. 
long-peiiolrd.  roundish  cordate,  more  or  leas  lobed  :  *tem-lva. 
sessile,  oval -lanceolate.  Irregularly  bl-dentate,  2V4-4  in.  long, 
more  or  le*a  villous,  strongly  nerved :  III.  usually  solitary, 
nodding  at  the  end  of  a  small  branchlet.  2  in.  long,  half  a* 
broad,  indigo  blue,  or  violet :  calyx  lobe*  linear,  spreading.  1 
In.  long.  A  garden  hybrid  rewmlillng  ('.  punctata.  Int.  Into 
Prance  1*7*  by  Thibaut  and  Keteleer.  KM  p.  430<  deacr.  .1 . 
Var.  pallida  ha*  pale  lavender  fla.  y?_  jj_ 

C AMPHORA  (from  camphor,  made  from  Ita  juice). 
Laur&rttr.  The  Camphor  Tree  (Camphdm  offitmilii, 
Steud.  I  is  native  to  China  and  Japan,  but  it  is  now  in- 
troduced into  8.  Fla.  Botanlcally,  it  ia  very  closely  al- 
lied to  the  cinnamons,  and  Is  often  referred  to  that 
genus  I aa  Cinnawtomttm  Vampkora),  but  It  differs  In 
It*  scaly  buds,  membranaceous  calyx,  and  leaf  characters. 
Vamphora  o/fieinalii  attains  a  height  of  40  ft.,  and  en- 
dures light  frosts.  It  has  alternate,  ovate-elliptic,  en- 
tire, thick  lvs.,  and  axillary  panicles  of  small,  yellow 
fls.  The  whole  plant  contains  camphor.  The  gum  ia 
obtained  from  the  extracted  Juice. 


CAMPSIDIUM.  See 

CAMPTOSORDS  (Greek,  be»t  tori,  alluding  to  the 
irregular  arrangement  I .  PolgpodiAcea.  A  small  genus 
of  hardy  ferns,  with  simple,  pointed  lvs.,  which  take 
root  at  the  apex,  and  are  hence  known  as  "Walking-leaf 
Ferns."  A  single  species  is  na- 
tive mostly  on  lime-bearing 
rocks,  and  an  allied  species  is 
known  from  Japan  and  N.  Asia. 

rhixophyllua,  Link.  Fig.  341. 
Lva.  simple,  tapering  from  a 
heart-shaped  base,  4-12  in.  long; 
veins  forming  meshes  near  the 
midrib  ;  sort  ''Jj^p 

Canada  to  Alabama. 
—  Sometimes  grown 
in  rockeries  and 
wild  gardens. 

L.  M.  1'ndebwood. 

CAMPYLOBd- 
TBY8.    See  Hoff- 


CANADA.  Figs 
The  most 
nt  fruit  re- 
-  of  Canada  are 

those  surrounded 
wholly  or  in  part  by 
bodies  of  salt  or 
fresh  water.  In  the 
extreme    east  the 


its  indentations,  Is 
the  influencing  climatic  factor.  In  central  Canada  the 
lakes,  Ontario  and  Erie,  serve  the  same  useful 
,  while  in  the  extreme  west  the  Pacific  ocean,  with 


Ita  gulf  stream,  tempers  the  climate  of  British  Colum- 
bia, and  gives  sufficient  atmospheric  moisture,  so  that 
all  but  tropical  and  citrns  fruits  may  be  growu  in  the 
most  favored  localities.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
while  ou  the  eastern  Atlantic  coa*t  apples  are  success- 
fully grown  as  far  north  as  the  47th  parallel  north  lati- 
tude, and  in  British  Columbia  as  far  north  as  the  K!d 
degree  north  latitude,  yet  in  the  interior  of  Ontario  and 
(Quebec  they  have  not  succeeded  north  of  the  4tith  par- 

The  fruits  of  Canada  of  to-day  are  attributable  to  5 
main  sources  :  1.  Seed*,  brought  by  the  first  French 
missionaries  and  English  colonists.  2.  Seeds  and  plants 
obtained  from  Virginia  and  New  England.  3.  Plants  and 
seeds  brought  in  by  United  Empire  Royalists.  4.  Chance 
seedling  production.  5.  Recent  importation  from  Europe, 
and  systematic  plant-breeding. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  character  of  fruits 
cultivated  in  the  Dominion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
aider  the  provinces  separately  : 

Pumas  Edward  Isi-and.-  Latitude,  40  degrees  to  47 
degree*  north,  area  about  one  and  a  quarter  million  acres. 
The  surface  Is  undulating,  the  whole  i*land  eminently 
agricultural  and  pastoral.  Soli,  a  reddish  loam,  some- 
times sandy  and  occasionally  clayish.  The  climate  is 
sufficiently  mild  to  admit  of  the  cultivation  of  pears  and 
of  plums  of  the  Prunut  tlomtttiea  typo.  The  winters  are 
long  and  tedious,  with  heavy  snowfall*,  and  frequent 
fogs  and  sleety  rains.  The  first  fruits  introduced  were 
apples,  by  French  colonists.  Later,  the  English  and 
Scotch  settlers  brought  other  apples  and  pears,  in  addi- 
tion to  Kentish  cherries.  It  ia  probable,  also,  that  some 
of  these  early  fruits  were  introduced  by  the  Acadian 
French.  We  still  find  on  the  island  a  few  of  the  old 
French  orchard*  of  apples  and  cherries.  Cherries  have 
been  cultivated— in  fact,  they  have  taken  care  of  them- 
selves—with success  since  the  time  of  their  first  intro- 
duction. They  belong  to  the  Kentish  type,  and  ripen  in 
that  locality  a  month  later  than  do  the  same  varieties 
grown  in  eastern  Ontario.  Black-knot  has  lately  ap- 
peared, but  Is  being  attended  to.  Apple-growing  is  on 
the  Increase.  The  better  practices  in  fruit-growing  are 
being  introduced;  a  few  large  orchards  are  already 
established  and  ure  bearing  satisfactorily.  The  climate 
baa  an  Important  effect  upon  the  keeping  properties  of 
apples  and  pears.  Such  late-maturing  varieties  as  Ben 
Davis,  Stark,  and  Missouri  Pippin  do  not,  as  a  rule,  at- 
tain full  sixe  and  perfection.  The  autumn  and  early 
winter  apples  of  the  west  are  the  most  suitable  varie- 
ties. Of  these  are  Ribston,  Blenheim  Pippin.  Hubbard  - 
ston  and  Grimes  Golden.  The  same  is  true  of  pear-. 
The  early  and  mid  season  varieties  do  best.  Clnpp, 
Bart  let  t.  iHowell,  and  Aujou  are  doing  well.  Among 
plums,  Moore's  Arctic,  Early  Damson  and  lxwihard  are 
favorites.  Peaches  cannot  be  grown  successfully  unless 
artificially  protected  during  winter. 

Small-fruits  are  grown  successfully  In  all  parts  of  the 
island.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  cranberry. 
The  area  devoted  to  this  fruit  is  extending  rapidly.  The 
product  Is  shipped  to  England.  There  i*  undoubtedly  n 
future  for  fruit-growing  on  this  island,  with  its  natural 
under-drainage  in  many  parts,  its  equable  climate, 
it*  proximity  to  the  European  market. 

Nova  8(«tia  a>*>  Cams  Brktos.— The  Dominion! 
very  much  to  this  province  for  the  good  pioneer  work 
done  in  advertising  the  fruit-growing  capabilities  of 
Canada  In  the  European  markets.  The  best  advertise- 
ment that  could  be  given  by  any  country  was  afforded  l>> 
the  magnificent  display  of  "fruit  made  by  the  Province  of 
Nova  Scotia  through  Its  Fruit  Growers'  Association  nt 
the  Indian  and  Intercolonial  exhibition  in  Loudon  in  1HMS. 
A*  early  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Acadian 
French,  who  then  peopled  Kings  and  Annapolis  counties, 
cultivated  apples  and  pears  with  great  success.  When 
these  lands  fell  into  the  hands  of  Connecticut  and  Eng- 
lish immigrants  in  1700,  old  pear  and  apple  trees  wen- 
found  In  many  places;  some  of  the  latter  exist  at  tin- 
present  dav.  It  must  not  be  *uppo*ed  that  the  apple 
growing  of"  Nova  Scotia  is  restricted  to  the  Annapolis 
valley.  This  valley  is  only  one  of  several,  and  the  con 
tiguous  fertile  valleys  of  the  Coniwallis  and  Gaapercaux 
rivers  are  equally  well  adapted  and  equally  productive. 
The  protection  afforded  la  this,  the  best  fruit  section  of 
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the  province,  by  the  low  parallel  line*  of  hills.  I 
the  north  and  south  mountain  ranges,  in  important  and 
Valuable  as  windbreaks.  The  numerous  bays  and  inlets 
assist  in  equalizing  temperatures,  and  exercise  a  marked 
influence  upon  the  longevity  of  the  apple  in*  in  this 
region.  The  soil  consists  of  sand,  sandy  loam  and  clay, 
overlaying  sandstone  formation.  The  enormous  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tides  have  produced  extensive  deposit*  con- 
stituting the  present  marsh  and  dyked  lands.  These 
marsh  lands  serve  the  purpose  of  supplying  an  abundant 
annual  supply  of  herbage,  in  addition  to  yielding  an  in- 
exhaustible store  of  cheap,  natural  fertiliser,  u«ed  by 
fruit-growers  with  great  advantage  upon  the  upland 
orchard  areas.  Figs.  MX,  MS. 

fruit  Jirgion*  and  fruit*.—  Kentville.  Wolfville,  and 
Berwick  are  important  fruit  producing  centers.  Here 
are  found  many  of  the  old  English  types  of  apples,  such 
as  Golden  Pippin  and  Devonshire  Quarrenden.  Oootl 
apples  are  grown  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  province,  but 
the  valleys  already  mentioned  contain  the  major  portion 
of  the  bearing  orchard*.  The  total  orchard  area  is  esti- 
mated at  (40,000  acres,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  Pear* 
have  long  been  cultivated,  hut  the  industry  has  not  grown 
like  the  apple.  Plums  ant  widely  cultivated.  Domestical 
and  Japans  do  well;  Moore's  Arctic  is  the  favorite  of  the 
former  class  and  Hurbank  of  the  latter. 

The  export  of  apples  to  Hritain  began  in  1H75.  and  has 
been  steadily  on  the  inrreasc  since  that  time.  The  mar- 
ketable crop  of  apples  in  1890  amounted  to  500,000 
barrels,  nearly  all  exported  to  Britain.  The  characteris- 
tic apple  of  the  province  is  <  iravenstein.  This,  with 
Rlbston  Pippin,  was  Imported  from  England  by  Hon. 
Charles  Ramage  Prescott,  between  1KM0  and  1KI5.  Col. 
John  Burhidge  Introduced  the  Nonpareil  Russet.  Doctor 
Inglis,  the  first  bishop  of  Nova  Scotia,  introduced  Yellow 
Bcllefleur  to  the  Annapolis  valley,  where  it  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Bishop's  Pippin. 

The  cranberry  industry  Is  developing  rapidly.  In  181W 
Ihe  output  from  the  cultivated  bogs  amounted  to  400 
barrels;  In  1H*.»M  it  had  nearly  reached  4,000  barrels.  The 
varieties  cultivated  an-  selected  from  the  wild  marshes. 

The  fruit-grower*  of  the  province  are  intelligent  and 
energetic.  The  Provincial  Fruit-growers'  Association, 
the  oldest  In  the  Dominion,  a**i«t*  in  maintaining  a  hor- 
ticultural school,  which  was  established  at  Wolfville 
and  is  affiliated  with  Acadia  College. 

The  fruit-growing  industry  In  Cape  Breton  is  vet  In 
its  Infancy.  The  climate  and  soil  resemble  that  of  Prince 
Kdward  Island,  and  practically  the  same  class  of  fruits 
are  being  tested. 

Niw  Brunswick.- The  climate  of  this  province  fa- 
vors a  mixed  husbandry.  Wild  raspberries,  strawlier- 
ries,  blueberries  and  cranberries  grow  in  wild  profusion, 
and  have  to  some  extent  hindered  the  growing  of  culti- 
vated forms.  Apples  may  Ik*  grown  successfully  for  home 
use  in  nearly  all  parts.  Commercial  orchards  are  now 
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Ontario.  Ouebec  and 
Nova  Scotia. 
I.  1,  I  •each  and  grape  region*;  mixed 
fruit  wine;  a   general  agriculture,  and 
apples,    Nova  Krotla  :   I.  plums,  pel 
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being  planted  In  the  valley  of  the  St.  John  river,  at 
and  about  Woodstock.  Damson  and  Moore's  Arctic 
plums  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent.  A  few  grow- 
ers have  found  it  profitable  to  protect  their  plum  trees 
In  winter  by  planting  them  In  such  a  manner  us  admit* 
of  the  trees  being  reclined  on  the  ground  In  I 


The  snowfall  is  heavy,  and  is  a  sufficient  protection. 
Thomas  A.  Sharpe,  of  Woodstock,  is  a  pioneer  in  this 
work.  Of  apples,  the  following  varieties  have  been 
most  successful  lu  the  St.  John  river  valley:  Duchess, 
Wealthy,  Fameuse,  Pewaukee,  Longfleld,  and  Scott's 
Winter.  The  small-fruit  harvest  is  a  week  later  than  in 
Nova  Scotia.  New  Brunswirkcrs  are  therefore  enabled 
to  place  their  berries  upon  the  Boston  market  at  a  time 
when  competition  from  other  quarters  is  light  in  these 
classes  of  fruits.  Native  raspl»erries  and  wild  cranber- 
ries (  Ynrcinium  \'iti*-Iil(T<\  |  are  gathered  and  shipped 
in  large  quantities  to  Boston.  I".  Viti*-Id<ra  in  com- 
monly known  in  New  Brunswick  as  Wolftierry  or  Low- 
bush  Cranberry.  In  the  past,  lumbering,  fishing  and 
mining  have  absorbed  much  attention  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, but  fruit  culture  is  constantly  receiving  increased 
attention.  Bright  minds  are  at  work  in  the  province. 
What  to  grow,  and  how  to  grow  it,  are  questions  receiv- 
ing earnest  attention. 

Ql'EUEC — The  climatic  conditions  in  eastern  Quebec 
approach  quite  closely  those  obtaining  in  many  parts  of 
New  Brunswick.  We  And  the  principal  fruit  areas  ly- 
ing south  of  that  great  artery  of  commerce,  the  St. 
Lawrence  river.  Here  and  there,  not  on  the  low  clay 
flats,  but  on  the  higher  middle  elevations,  with  gravelly 
subsoil  affording  natural  drainage,  we  find  orchard* 
made  up  of  "La  Belle  Fameuse,"  Pontine  Oris,  and  St. 
Laurent,  truly  Cauadian  and  truly  delicious  apples.  In 
the  lower  St.  Ijawrenre  regiou,  especially  on  the  north 
side,  the  keeping  season  of  apples  is  very  much  ex- 
tended— or  rather,  the  ripening  season  is  verv  much  re- 
tarded. At  Chlcoutml.on  the  Saguenay.  Red  " 
ripens  about  the  end  of  Septemlier  and 
winter. 

In  L'Islet  county,  about  70  miles  northeast  of  the  city 
of  Quebec,  plum-growing  ha*  become  a  somewhat  spe- 
cialized industry  during  its  evolution,  which  over*  a 
period  of  a  century  and  a  quarter.  Varieties  of  Reine 
Claude  and  of  Orleans  plums  have  originated,  and  are 
now  peculiar  to  that  district.  Reine  Claude  de  Mont- 
morency is  a  fine  flavored  strain  of  the  parent  group. 
All  plums  grow  in  stocky  form,  with  widely  spreading 
branches,  and  are  verv  productive.  The  trees  are 
grown  in  sod,  with  little  pruning  and  fertilizing. 
The  marketing  season  extends  from  Septemtter  15  to 
October  15.  Hurdv  forms  of  Kentish  cherries  have  al*o 
been  developed.  The  season  is  a  month  later  than  at 
Ottawa.  Out.  Between  QucIh-c  and  Montreal,  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  plums  and  apples  are  grown  to  a 
limited  extent  only.  The  heavy  blue  clay  of  the  region 
l>etween  the  Richelieu  and  St.  Lawrence  rivers  i*  un- 
suited  to  the  cultivation  of  fmits.  A  wild  fruit  which 
is  being  grown  by  the  French  habitant  of  the  Richelieu 
its  tributaries  is  the  choke  cherry,  I'runu*  I'e'r- 
giuiana.  Linn.  The  fruit  is  eaten 
raw,  but  Is  also  made  into  jellies 
and  conserves.  A  yellow  variety  is 
common  to  gardens  in  the  vicinitv 
of  St.  Hyacinth,  Que.  The  Island 
of  Montreal  Is  undoubtedly  the 
cradle  of  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
province.  Here  a  truly  intensive 
style  of  fruit-growing  prevail*. 
Apples, plums  and  pears  are  staple*. 
Strawberries,  gooseberries,  and 
other  small  fruits  are  largely  culti- 
vated. Convenient  market  facili- 
ties, both  at  .home  and  abroad,  assist 
the  fruit-grower.  The  hardier  types 
of  Prunu*  domrttiea.  such  as  Dam- 
son and  Orleans  plums,  succeed 
except  in  seasons  of  unusual  se- 
verity, when  their  fruit  buds  fail.  Japan  plums  have 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  on  the  island,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Burbank.  wliich  fruits  uncertainly.  So  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  the  Island  of  Montreal  Is  the  home 
of  the  Fameuse  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  possibly  Pomme 
Oris.  About  the  foothills  of  those  curious  outcrop- 
ngs  of  the  Vermont  mountains  that  we  find  in  the 
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ichelieu  valley  and  in  the  eastern  townships — locali- 
ties peopled  by  V.  E.  Loyalists— fruit  -  growing  is  a 
leading  branch  of  rural  labor.  Beloeil,  Rouge  moot 
and  Abbotsford  are  well  known  to  Quebec  fruit-growers 
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as  leading  fruit-growing  renters  of  the  province.  The 
standard  commercial  apples  of  Ontario  and  New  York, 
as  Greening,  Baldwin  and  Spy,  do  not  succeed.  Fameuse, 
Wealthy  and  Duchess,  with  Canada  Baldwin  and  Win- 
ter St.  Lawrence,  do  well,  the  latter  two  being  natives 
of  the  Province,  and  much  appreciated.  The  fruit  area 
along  the  New  York  bound- 
ary line  Is  rapidly  extending. 
Apples  and  plums  are  sta- 
ples, while  pears  and  grope* 
are  grown  for  home  use. 
The  earlier  varieties  of 
grapes  only  are  grown,  (.'un- 
cord does  not  ripen  with 
certainty  ever}'  year.  Dela- 
ware, Lady  and  Moore's 
Early  are  generally  reliable 
In  this  western  region. 

Gibbland  Farm,  once  the 
home  of  Charles  Ulbb  (de- 
ceased 1890),  a  prominent 
amateur  fruit  -  grower  and 
philanthropist.  Is  located  at 
Abbots  ford.  Que.,  and  eon- 
tains  a  large  collection  of 
Russian  fruits.  These  fruits 
were  widely  distributed  In 
Quebec  through  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Uibb.  A  few  of  the 
summer  varieties  have  su- 
perseded older  kinds.  The 
only  winter  Russian  apple 
which  has  become  at  all 
well  known  in  Quebec  Is 
Arnbka  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry- 


to  200  acres  of  land  for  a  cow,  but  found  no  buyer.  This 
land  is  now  valued  at  from  $.'100  to  $500  per  acre.  The 
improvement  of  native  fruits  began  in  1830  bv  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  varieties,  and  by  the  establishment 
of  home  nurseries. 
Commercial  and  ttatittlcal.- The  peach  industry  of 


343.  Apple  orchards  in  the  Annapolis  valley.  Nova  Scotia. 


Longfleld  is  also  suc- 
cessful in  eastern  Quebec,  where  it  keeps  till  midwinter. 
Unless  carefully  managed,  this  variety  soon  deteriorates 
by  overbearing. 

Montreal  Is  the  chief  apple  shipping  port  during  Sep- 
tember and  October.  Later  in  the  year  Ontario  and 
Quebec  apples  go  to  Europe  via  Halifax,  Portland  or 
Boston.  For  a  number  of  years  past  fruit-growers  in 
the  vicinity  of  Montreal  have  shipped  Duchess  and 
Alexander  apples  to  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  The  un- 
satisfactory feature  about  the  commercial  side  of  fruit- 
growing in  Quebec  is  the  scarcity  of  good  winter  export 
applea.  The  old  standards  are  not  reliable  and  de- 
sirable substitutes  have  not  been  found.  Canada  Bald- 
win. Scott,  Winter  and  Fewaukee  are  generally  rec- 
ommended. 

Omtaiiio.  — From  the  standpoint  of  a  fruit-grower,  the 
province  may  be  divided  as  follows  : 

1.  An  apple-growing  region  In  the  extreme  east,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

2.  A  pear,  plum  and  apple-growing  region  between 
Toronto  and  Kingston,  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 

3.  An  extended  and  distinctively  apple-growing  area 
between  Toronto  on  the  south,  Owen  Sound  on  the 
north,  Haliburton  on  the  northeast,  and  Lake  Huron  on 
the  west.  (In  the  vicinity  of  Owen  Sound,  on  the  south 
shore  of  Georgian  Bar,  plums  of  P.  domtMtica  class  arc 
extensively  cultivated!] 

4.  A  peach,  grape,  pear,  plum  and  smnll-fruit  region 
in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  between  the  overlapping  ends 
of  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.   1,  Fig.  342. 

5.  A  peninsula  in  the  wen,  between  Lakes  St.  Clair 
and  Erie  — an  area  where  fruits  similar  to  those  noted 
in  the  last  are  cultivated,  Pelee  Island,  in  Lake  Erie, 
might  be  included  in  this  fruit  xono.  1,  Fig.  342. 

Hittorical.  —  Along  the  hanks  of  the  Detroit  river,  in 
the  extreme  southwest,  are  gigantic  pear  trees.  These 
are  from  seed  planted  probably  by  French  missionaries. 
One  of  the  oldest  trees  is  said  to  date  from  1705.  These 
trees  are  productive,  but  the  fruit  Is  not  valuable.  The 
planting  of  apple  orchards  began  in  this  region  about 
the  year  1784.  The  planting  of  vineyards,  for  which  the 
region  Is  noted,  dates  back  about  40 years.  The  Niagara 
Peninsula  was  settled  somewhat  later  than  the  Essex 
regioa  Here,  between  1780-90,  the  United  Empire  Loy- 
alists received  grants  of  land  from  King  Oeorge,  and 
planted  seeds  of  apples  brought  from  their  homes  in 
the  United  States.  Here  we  are  told  that  John  Smith, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  offered  to  sell  hie  claim 


the  Leamington  district,  In  the  west  (5),  is  growing 
rapidly.  Though  not  more  than  20  years  has  elapKcd 
since  its  inauguration,  the  present  annual  output  is 
very  large.  In  1894,  35,000  baskets  of  peaches  were 
shipped  from  Leamington  station,  Essex  county;  In  1895 
more  than  double  that  quantity  was  sent  out.  In  1890, 
more  than  half  a  million  peach  trees  were  planted  in 
that  region.  In  the  Niagara  district  the  output  of 
peaches  is  much  larger,  and  the  fruit  Industry  is  more 
uniformly  diversified.  The  Niagara  fruit-grower  is 
strictly  up-to-date.  Electric  cars  run  every  half  hour 
past  tho  doors  of  the  fruit-growers  residing  between 
Hamilton  and  Beamsvllle ;  telephones  connect  their 
homes,  and  bring  daily  market  reports.  During  the 
shipping  season,  a  fruit  train  leaving  Niagara  Falls 
daily  and,  running  to  Hamilton,  carries  away  such 
peaches,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  pears  and  berries  as 
are  not  shipped  by  boat  from  St.  Catharines,  Port  Dal- 
housie,  or  Niagara  on  the  Lake. 

The  standard  varieties  of  apples  of  the  province  arc 
Spy,  Greening  and  Baldwin.  Ben  Davis,  York  Imperial 
and  Ontarioare  being  widely  planted  —  the  latter  a  native 
of  the  province.  It  is  a  cross  between  Northern  Spv  and 
Wagener,  produced  by  the  late  Chas.  Arnold,  of  friris. 
Princess  Louise  and  Mcintosh  Red.  supposed  seedlings 
of  Fameuse,  are  becoming  well  known  in  the  eastern 
part*  of  the  province.  Among  other  fruits  produced  in 
the  province  are  the  Moyorand  Jessica  grapes,  the  Fits- 
gerald  and  I<onghurst  peaches. 

C.  C.  James.  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Ontario, gives  the  following  estimated  statistic*  regard- 
ing fruits  and  fruit  areas  in  the  province  in  1895.  Area 
in  orchard,  garden  and  vineyard,  320,122  acres;  number 
of  apple  trees  of  bearing  age,  5,913.900;  young  trees  not 
bearing,  3,548,053.  In  1896.  the  yield  of  apples  in  the 
province  was  estimated  to  amount  to  20.000,000  barrel*. 

The  Provincial  Fruit-growers'  Association  has  a  mem- 
bership of  5,000,  and  publishes  a  monthly  Journal  of 
Horticulture.  Secretary  and  editor,  Linus  Woolverton, 
Grimsby,  Ont. 

A  series  of  fourteen  fruit  experiment  stations  has  re- 
cently ln-en  established,  so  located  as  to  cover  the  va- 
rious climatic  divisions  of  the  province.  The  object  i* 
to  test  and  report  upon  all  fruits,  old  Bnd  new.  These 
are  under  the  joint  control  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and  the  Ontario  Fruit-growers'  Association, 
with  L.  Woolverton  as  executive  officer,  whose  duty 
it  Is  to  make  an  annual  report  of  the  whole  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture. 
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MANtTOBA  AND  TR*  NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES. -A« 
far  a*  the  tree  fruits  are  concerned,  those  which  ran  be 
grown  successfully  in  Ihne  regions  without  extraordi- 
nary care  hare  yet  to  be  produced.  A  few  Russian 
applet)  and  Siberian  crab*  have  survived  and  have  pro- 
duced some  fruit  in  southeastern  Manitoba.  Ptrui 
txtrcata  ( the  Wrried  crab  of  Europe)  in  hardy  at  the  Doni. 
Experiment  Station*  at  Brandon,  Man.,  and  Indian  Head, 
N.  W.  Terr.  This  baa  been  crossed  with  the  hardiest 
Russian  apples  in  the  hope  that  the  resultant  seedlings, 
of  which  there  are  now  many  thousand*,  will  prove 
hardy  in  tree,  anil  produce  fruit  of  edible  site. 

With  the  protection  afforded  l>y  lie  Its  of  timber,  small 
fruits  of  nearly  all  kinds  —  grapes,  however,  being  a  no- 
table exception  — are  grown  with  a  moderate  degree  of 
success.  The  natural  obstacles  are  appreciably  less  in 
than  in  the  rWince*  of  Assiniboia.  Alberta 
Saskatchewan,  where  late  spring  frosts,  high  winds 
periods  of  summer  drought  and  severe  winter  cold 
make  the  cultivation  of  the  hardiest  fruits,  such  a* 
gooseberries  and  currants,  difficult  and  precarious.  Na- 
tive types  of  these  fruits  are  cultivated.  Junelierriea 
are  much  appreciated.  Without  doubt  the  rancher  and 
wheat  grower  of  these  northwest  provinces  will  be  de- 
pendent for  bis  fruit  supply  upon  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia  for  ninny  years  to  come.  The  chief  sources  of 
horticultural  information  in  this  region  are  the  Do- 
;  stations  already  referred  to. 
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procured  from  California,  and  In  most  case*  all 
found  to  be  successful.  Up  to  this  time  ( between  1856 
and  1SC0),  most  of  the  fruit  was  the  produce  of  teed- 
lings,  the  offspring  of  seeds  procured  from  other  coun- 
tries, which  being  acclimatised,  with  a  good  climate, 
freedom  of  insect  pests  and  diseases,  produced  wonder- 
ful crops  without  the  trouble  of  cultivating,  pruning  and 
spraying.  Now,  however,  fruit  trees  of  a  superior  qual- 
ity began  to  be  imported,  and  for  some  time  throve 
equally  well  as  those  of  humbler  origin,  but  by  and  by, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  the  trees  did  not  bear 
as  well  as  formerly,  nor  was  the  fruit  as  good  or  as 
large  as  it  used  to  be,  and  old-timers  wondered  what  was 
the  matter,  and  so  things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
until  people  of  a  new  generation  began  to  settle  in  the 
province,  who  soon  ascertained  the  cause  of  failure  to 
be  due  to  the  importation  with  the  trees,  from  the 
neighboring  states  and  provinces,  of  pests  and  dis- 
eases hitherto  unknown  in  the  province.  It  was  then 
that  the  legislature  enacted  the  Horticultural  Board  Act, 
which  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  "  Board,"  whose 
duties  are,  infer  alia,  to  inspect  all  fruit  and  fruit  trees 
entering  the  province,  and  orchards  within  the  province, 
and  to  make  such  recommendations  in  the  interest  of 
fruit-growers  as  they  may  deem  necessary.  It  has  fol- 
lowed, as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
stringent  regulations,  a  better  class  of  nursery  stock  is 
now  imported  into  the  province,  and  although  it  is  quite 
Impossible,  even  with  the  strictest  in- 
.-pei-tion,  1<>  detect  nil  infestations,  and 
although  people  have  l<e<-n  slow  in 
adopting  even  those  measures  best  cal- 
culated fur  their  benefit  which  have  been 
recommended  by  the  Hoard  of  Hortkul- 
turc.  there  is  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  state  of  the  orchards  of  the  pmv- 
nd  of  the  " 
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The  young 
j)l«nt<-d  out  nince  1 
guratinn  of  the  newer  acid 
more  Intelligent  methods, 
an-  llki"*ise  cumitig  Into 
l»"iirii)ij.  The  prvxlutti'm 
•  if  fruit  Is  even  now  in 
many  in  exce**  of 

Itical  dcmntids,  ami  hrnre, 
In  view  nf  the  line  of  action 
pursued   by  the  Boanl  of 
Ib.rtli-iiHurv.  which  imw 
prevents     this  provmcr 
from  beinir  tiie  dumping 
ground  for  the  refu»e  fruit 
nf  the  neighboring  stat«-». 
it    iniiv   r»  ^siitiu  hlv  be  concluded  that  the   imports  of 
fruits  "will  I-  rentrU'tinl  in  the  future  to  tho«e« 
is  1,1,-1    mntiire  in  the  Miuth.  or  to  the  l 
iintipude*  at  ii  time  when  those  of  this 
in  "i  'i-mi:. 

A'r./,'..,  "The  priiii-ijinl  fntits  produced  in  the 
|. ruvisice  nre  :i|,p|es,  ],..;ir*,  cherries,  plums,  prune*.  Mid 
nil  tin'  -mull  fruits,  I  It  her  fruit «,  Ml' fi  as  peaches  snd 
L'ra:,»  h.  hnvi  ii"'  been  pi"ihi,',  d  in  sufficient  qusntitie-t 
tn  tin-et  the  di'iuniwl.  Ili'iM-  like  the  first  mimed  having 
been  at  til-t  cmiiidercd  tHiniitnlile  to  the  country,  iiul 
nre  ri'.iv  f.iuiid  In  du  excelh'iitly  in  tunny  parts." 

>-,  .,,/  >,  ,-,',,,„  <  -S'.ni"  .if  the  best  fruit  lands  are  to 
In  fiiiinil  ill. .n u'  'I'.'  iii"iiiit;iiii«  utid  fn.,t)iills  on  either 
si.l..  ..f  tl,M  limn, T..IH  valleys  of  the  pmVUICr.  Thl»  is 
I  art  i.M.iiarly  tr.n  nf  tin'  region  Rjon>-  the  Kraser  river 
I.,  iiM-ni  i 'hi  Hi  wrick  inn!  Hope.  The  region  along  tbo 
I'ih-.t  riser  fretu  Atfasieii  tn  the  ce.nst  Is  one  abuu- 
■  lat  tlv  mi|.;.Hm,1  nitli  water  tuid  now  proilucing  large 
.  1 1 1 n 1 1 :  iti.-H  ,,;  plums,  apple*  and  berries.    Some  of  the 

i',l,  ri'.r 
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-.!!..',-►  --.fully  ,-u It i vnte.l  here  and   there  on  the  In 

I..  im  Ii  liui.S.    1'lie  a.''  Lpiim'ing  map  shows  the  prinri- 

|  al  l'r-,11  pri  "lneiliL*  al'eii.1  <,f  the  province.  At  Vtmoti, 
in  t?.e  *  •Laniik'Kti  valley,  the  Karl  of  Aberdeen,  a  late 
L'l-i  •  rii..f-'.'i  iierjil  of  t'atiailii.  has  an  extensive  orchard 
.if  'J'Hi  a  re-,  ll.  ri  an  irrigntbui  plant,  while  not  deemed 
tthsoiutt-ly  es-euiial  to  fruit -growiug,  ia  thought  to  be  a 


■r  sullen  are  eminently  adapted  to  the  rt 
..f  the  tiiobrest  tn-e  fruil.s.    IVim' lies  are 
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Seeds  ol  Can*  v  alia  enstiormin. 
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desirable  adjunct.  This  valley  la  producing  apples, 
pear*  and  plums  of  Rood  quality. 

M'irkrU. — "The  exportation  of  fresh  fruit  to  the  North- 
west Territory  and  Manitoba,  which  is  the  natural  mar- 
ket of  the  prov- 
ince, Is  assuming 
lartre  proportions, 
more  especially  in 

Slums,  for  which 
ritish  Colombia 
hi  specially  noted. 
The  markets  of 
the  Orient  and 
Australia  will  in 
the  near  future 
also  be  outlets  for 
the  surplus  fruit* 
of  the  cuuntry. 
Canneries  and 
fruit  •  preserving 
establishments  of 
various  kinds  also  afford  means  of  disposing  of  some 
of  the  surplus  fruits  which  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
be  exported.  The  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  compe- 
tition which  has  to  be  met,  in  the  matter  of  the  cheap 
jams  and  other  produrts,  adulterated  with  foreign  sub- 
stances and  glucose,  which  come  from  the  east  and 
California,  are,  however,  very  serious  factors  which  mil- 
itate against  the  success  of  such  establishments." 

Ptit*.  —  Most  of  the  pests  which  have  caused  such 
serious  loss  to  the  orchardists  of  other  countries  have 
made  their  appearance  in  the  province,  but,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  made  for  their  suppression,  the  codlin  motb 
and  curculio  are  notable  exceptions. 

Ctimatf. — The  climate  of  the  coast  is  most  equable. 
The  temperature  seldom  falls  to  xero  nor  rises  aliove 
75°  or  m>5.  In  the  interior  the  variations  are  naturally 
greater,  but  even  there,  in  tin-  coldest  part  of  the  win- 
ter, the  temperature  does  not  long  remain  at  or  below 
tero.  On  the  coast,  the  precipitation  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  form  of  rain,  which  Is  sufficient  for  the  most 


with  drooping,  inflated  buds  and  solitary,  bell-shaped 
fls.  more  than  1  in.  long  and  \XA  in.  wide,  dull  yellow, 
flushed  and  veined  with  dull  purplish  brown.  Lvs.  has- 
tate.   B.M.  444. -Not  in  the  Amer.  trade. 

CANABY-BIRD  FLOWER  is  a  Tropaolum. 

CANARY  GRASS  is  a  Phalarit. 

CANAVAL1A  |hii  aboriginal  name).  ]*gnm  inltscr. 
Trailing  or  twining  herbs:  fls.  in  axillary  racemes, 
with  bell-shaped,  2-lipped  calyx,  papilionaceous  corolla, 
9  stamens  united  and  1  free  for  most  of  its  length  : 
pods  large  and  ribbed  on  edges.  8everal  species, 
widely  distributed  in  warm  countries. 

ensildnnis,  DC.  {C.  gladi&ta,  DC).  Jack  Bran. 
Chickasaw  Lima.  Figs.  197,  345.  Grown  in  the  south- 
ern states  for  stock,  but  tin'  pods  make  passable  snap 
beans  when  not  more  than  4  or  ti  in.  long.  In  warm 
countries  it  is  a  bushy  plant,  with  ^ 
little  tendency  to  climb.  The  pods 
reach  a  length  of  10-14  in.,  the  walls 
being  very  hard  and  dense  when  ripe. 
Tin-  halves  of  the  pod.  when  split 
upart,  roll  up  spirally,  often  into  nti  al- 
most perfect  cylinder.  The  large  white. 


The  parts 
of  the 
Canna  flower. 

(SeeCauna,  p  its  ) 


part  for  agricultural  pur 
poses,  the  objection  be- 
ing that  little  or  none 
falls  during  the  summer 
months.  In  the  interior, 
where  the  preclpltatl.-ii 
Is  mostly  In  the  shape 
of  snow.  It  la  so  light 
that  Irrigation  has  to  be 
resorted  to.  Johk  Cuaio, 

CANARlNA  I  from  the  Canary  Islands).  Campanu- 
lieea.  Three  species  of  tropical  herbs  closely  allied  to 
Campanula,  but  with  the  tube*  of  the  calyx  and  corolla 
grown  together,  and  the  floral  parts  in  «>'s.  <".  rnnt- 
txiHHlata,  Linn.,  is  a  tender  plant  from  the  Canaries, 


347.  Old-time  Canna. 


•  -j'  rv   <"  - 
348.  Modern  flowering  Canna. 


tunrid  beans,  bearing  a  very  prominent  brown  seed- 
scar,  are  packed  crosswise  the  pod,  imbedded  in  a  very 
thin  white,  papery  lining.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
light  purple,  resembling  those  of  the  Cow -pea  (though 
larger!  and  of  various  species  of  Dolichos.  The  leaflets 
are  M,  large  and  broad  (5-H  in.  long  and  half  or  three-fifths 
as  broad),  strongly  veined  and  dull,  dark  green,  abruptly 
pointed  and  smooth.  Tropics.  A.0. 14:84.  B.M.  4027.— 
Beans  said  to  be  used  as  a  coffee  »iili»tltute.    r  jj 

CANDLEBERRY,  CANDLENUT.  See  AlrnriUt. 

CANDYTUFT.  See  lbrri*. 


CANE-BRAKE 

under  Bamboo;. 


Species  of  Arundinaria  ( treated 
CAN18TRUM.  See  AVchmea. 

CANNA  (name  of  oriental  origin,  of  no  application). 
SritaminArrtr.  Stout,  unbranched,  large-leaved  tropi- 
cal and  warm-temperate  herbs  of  both  hemispheres,  with 
large  and  ornamental  foliage.   KIs.  mostly  red  or  yellow, 
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In  a  terminal  raceme  or  panicle,  very  irregular  :  capsule 
31oculed  and  several-many -seeded  (p,  Fig.  34t>> ;  sepal*. 
i,  3  and  small  and  usually  green  ;  petal*  3.  tee,  mostly 
narrow  and  pointed,  gn-en  or  colored  ;  Ktyle  single  and 
long,  f  ;  the  stamen*  »m  repn-sctited  by  petal-like,  ob- 
lanceolate  bodies  or  staniltiodia,  ninth,  "J  or  3  of  which 
are  usually  much  produced  and  broadened,  and  one  in 
deflexed  and  narrower  and  forms  the  lip  of  the  flower, 
ft,-  the  pollen  is  borne  in  a  singlc-loculcd  anther,  t,  borne 
on  the  side  of  a  narrow  and  more  or  less  colled  stami- 
n  odium. 

A  (feneration  ago,  (.'annas  were  grown  for  their     ~  . 
foliage  or  mass-effect.  They  wer. •  t...l  i.nd  !.. mi- 
jointed,  with  small  and  late  flower*  (Fig.  H7i. 
The  parent  of  the  old-time  pan  leu  nxe  "f  t.-dl 


('annas  was  V.  Anntri,  mined  by 
France,  from  seeds  of  Xi- 
pa le twin,  sown  in  18-IH.  The 
llowers  from  which  the  seeds 
were  taken  proltahly  had  been 
pollinated  by  some  other  spe- 
cie*, most  likely  with  C,  gtavett. 
In  Iwi3,  a  new  race  appeared, 
a*  the  result  of  the  union  of  ('. 
ir„litl.,nt  with  V.  »;trscr«-iaii. 
This  hybrid  was  known  as  ('. 
A'hfmnuHi  (and   C.  iriditlora 
hytirula  |.  This  was  of  interme- 
diate stature,  with  showy  foli- 
age and  Itetter  drooping  flow- 
ers. I'nder  this  name  plants  are  still  ■ 
may  not  be  identical  with  the  >-'t 
M'tnni.  This  race  has  l*-cn  varieii-ly 
other  species  antl  forms,  and  lV'-m 


M.  Ami 


old.  loit  tln-y 
tnd  r '.  t.  :■■  ■ 
:•  ros-cd  with 
illt'.UIIlerili.li 


seedlings  there  have  been  select!  d  the  dwiirf  und 
large  flowered  Cnniias  <  Figs.  34K  <  l  ' ;,  which  l;«v.- 
n»»  practically  driven  out  the   nid,   tall.  snnill 
flowered   forms.    These  dwarf  ("annus   are  often 
known  as  French  Canuas,  from  tin'  country  of  iht  ir 
origin  ;  also,  as  Croiy  faunas,  from  the  most  re- 
nowned breeder  of  them.   Within   recent   j ears, 
another  race  of  faunas  has  arisen  from  the  iniiiil- 
gamationof  our  native  ( 'anna  tlwrni  i  w  ith  tht-  gar- 
den forms  and  with  C.  iri<lifi  ->-<i     Thee  h«v.- 
come  mostly  from  Italy  and  are  kiccwn  us  Itj.lijin 
Can n as;  also,  an  orchid-flowered  Cmmim.-.  The  rh.iv 
ers  are  characterized  by  soft  and  ih.win-  :n-  I:-.- 
outlines,  but  they  are  short-livid.  Of  .  h,,s 

are  the  varieties  Italia  (  Fig.  .'tiO ) .  Austria,  Havar.a, 
Burgundia,  America.  Pandora,  Uurl.auk  Mid  others. 
For  a  sketch  of  the  evolution  of  the  Lrurd<  n  •  'unnas, 
see  J.  O.  Baker,  .lourn.  Roy.  Hort.  See,.  dun  ,  1  kH  : 
al*o,  Bailey,  Plant-Breeding,  1»"  :  nWo.  partj.-u- 
Inrly  for  the  history  of  the  Italian  rae,  ,  id  \  no 
Hortlcole.  1S95,  31(5,  and  Gardeners'  ( 'lin.nirl,-. 
Dee.  14,  1895. 

The  culture  of  faunas  Is  simple  and  en^y.  Th»  v 
demand  a  warm,  friable,  rich  and  nmi-.;  -o.:l.  They 
injutcd  by  frost,  and  therefore  should  tn>t  I  . 
",  out  until  the  weather  is  tfini-m ; u'li I >  v.-rtU-d. 
effects,  set  the  plant-  not  mure  ilmii  1 
foot  apart  each  way;  but  if  it  is  •! i- - i n-<l  to  *!,,,.•. 
individual  plants  and  their  flowers  nt  the  h.-t. 
give  three  times  that  amount  of  room  t  -  n  -dncdi' 
plant.  Pick  the  flowers  as  soon  :^  tin  y  wilt,  r., 
prevent  the  formation  of  seeds  .which  entire.-  the 
plant  to  lessen  flowering),  and  keeji  tin-  |. hints  in 
tidy  condition.  If  the  bcr-t  plant--  :m-  r I •  - i i-> - ■  i .  give 
the"  soil  and  treatment  which  produce  the  Lest  re- 
sulU  with  Indian  com. 

,-NeW  varieties  are  raised  from  seeds.    The  seeds  ™~ej!?5-°I 
usually  germinate  slowly,  and  sometimes  not  at  all, 
unless  the  hard  integument  is  cut  or  filed,  or  is 
softened  by  soaking  in  water ;   these  precautions 
taken,  they  germinate  quickly.    Sow  late  in  winter,  in 
rather  strong  lsdtom  bent,  cither  in  flats  or  pots.  Prick 
out,  and  give  plenty  of  room  as  they  grow.  Commonly, 
Cannas  ant  pmpagatcd  by  dividing  the  rootstock.  This 
mot  stock  is  a  branchy  muss,  with  many  large  buds.  If 
stock  its  not  abundant,  as  many  plauts  may  be  made  from 
a  niotstoek  as  there  are  buds,  although  the,  weak  buds 
produce  weak  plant*.  Leave  as  much  tissue  as  possible 
with  each  hud.  These  1-bud  parts  usually  give  best  re- 
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suits  if  started  In  pots,  so  that  the  plant  la  6-12  m.  high 
at  planting  time.  The  commercial  Canna  plants  are  grown 
mostly  in  puta.  If  one  has  sufficient  roots,  however,  it 
is  better  not  to  cut  so  close,  but  to  leave  several  strong 
buds  on  each  piece  (aa  shown  in  Fig.  351 ).  These  piece* 
may  be  planted  directly  in  the  ground,  although  more 
certain  results  are  to  be  secured  by  starting  them  in  the 
house  in  boxes  or  pots.  If  strong  effects  are  desired, 
particularly  in  shrub  borders,  it  ia  well  to  plant  the  en- 
tire stool.  In  the  fall,  when  the  plants  are  killed  by 
frost  and  the  tops  have  dried  a  few  days,  dig  the  roots, 
and  let  them  dryaa  if  they  were  potatoes. 
Then  Mere  them  on  shelves  in  a  cellar 
which  will  keep  Irish  or  round  potatoes 
well.  'J  ake  care  that  the  roots  do  not  be- 
come too  warm,  particularly  be- 
fore cold  weather  sets  in  ;  nor 
too  moist.  Well  cured  rout* 
from  well  matured  plants  usu- 
ally keep  without  difficulty. 

Cannas  are  commonly  used 
only  in  formal  beds,  but  most 
jBt&f?  excellent  effects  may  be  **• 

\  ./  ■'J&t^      ^    cured  by  scattering  them  singlv 

'  a -t^ri*'  f  &  or  m  ve,7  "ma"  clunips  •»>  u"' 
-7>£_     MKr      hardy  border  or  amongst  shrub- 

bery.    Against  •  heavy  back- 
ground of  green,  the  gaudy 
flowers  show  to  their  best,  and 
the  ragged  effoet  of  the  dying 
flowers  la  not  noticed.  They  also  make 
excellent  center-pieces  for  formal  beds. 
The  tall  growing  Cannas,  with  small  and 
ute  flowers,  hare  given  way  almost 
wholly  to  the  modern  race  of  Crosy  or 
French  dwarf  Cannas,  which  usually 
remain  under  4  ft.  high,  and  give  an 
ith.itidimce  of  large  early  flowers.   The  Cairns  si- 
ways  uiii-t  he  used  for  bold  planting  effects,  be- 
cjniie  the  flowers  have  not  sufficient  durability  to 
!«•  useful  as  cut  llowers.    As  individual  bloom*, 
the  tlowers  an-  not  usually  attractive,  but  they  are 
showy  and  interesting  in  the  mass  and  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  new  race  of  Italian  or  Flaecida  Cannas 
ims  more  attractive  flowers,  but  even  the*e  sre 
most  useful  when  on  the  plant.  Of  varieties  there 
sre  legion,  and  niriny  new  ones  are  imported  each 
year,  chiefly  fn»m  France;  and  there  are  so  many 
tiew  ft»nimrits  euch  year  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  enumerate  varieties  in  a  cyclopedia. 

The  giirdrii  t'smnaa  are  now  so  much  varied  and 
inter-l.red  thnt  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  cla*»ify 
them  hy  the  <  hn meter*  of  the  species.  One  of  tb* 
best  chissittcutorv  schemes  i 
Iron,  (l.C.  III.  14:432): 

I.  Tall  varieties. 
a.  Foliage  green. 


V 
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is.  tSclf-eoloriHi  varieties. 

<■.  .Minor  flower-segments  narrow, 
cc.  Minor  flower-segments  broad, 
nts.  Bicolor  forms,  in  which  the  Hp  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent color  from  the  other 
Divided  into  c  and  co\  aa  above. 
huh.  Spotted  varietie*.  Including  c  and  cc.  a 
«ls»ve. 

Ilh'iched  varieties.  Including  c  and  cc. 
Margined  varieties.  Including  c  and  ca. 
F-.tiaue  (iiirjile.  Divisions  as  under  a. 
Dwarf  varieties. 


nun  ii. 
litimsn. 

■ 

II. 


Divisions  aa 


French  Canna 
—  Prince 
Hohcnlohc. 


To  many  of  the  garden  forma  and  hybrids  spe- 
cific Latin  names  have  been  given;  but  the  follow- 
ing synopsis  (adapted  from  Baker's  "Svnopsis  uf 
the  Species  of  Cannas,"  in  (l.C.  III.  13  :  42,  70, 1«4. 
190)  gives  a  general  view  of  the  original  species.  The 
names  here  accounted  for  are  :  Burantiaca,  14;  flsrro- 
viltntn,  4;  wimei,  15;  rinnabarina.G;  coccinea.fi;  <■"<*- 
mnfnla,  14;  com  pacta.  13;  croeen.  14;  drntHolia,  5;  &*■ 
nuAata,  20;  discolor, 19;  dieort'eof/i.  20;  edulis.S;  Shrtn- 
btrgil,  5  ;  eneultnta,  9  ;  txeelta,  20  ;  exigta,  5  ;  Fintel- 
manni,  3;  flaecida,  21;  flavescens,  5;  floribunda,  4; 
A>rm<»*a.  6;  tulgida,  0;  gigantea,  7;  glauca.  10;  nek- 
coninjfoli*,  U;  humilit,  6;  Iodic*,  1;  iridiflora,  22; 
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krta,  4  :  TsmuntnMiM,  14  ;  Lambert!,  2  ;  lantiglnoaa,  12  ; 
Utifolia.  7;  Uptockeila,  16;  Uucocarpa.  14;  Hliiflora, 
23  ;  limbata.  4  ;  longitolia,  10  ;  Intra.  14  ;  mncmrarpa, 
14  ;  ma  cropkylla.  7;  maeulata,  14;  Mrxirana,  10; 
Morilziana,  14;  S'epalemtii.  10;  orridtntalis,  4;  ori- 
entalis.  5  ;  pallida.  14  ;  paniculata,  20  ;  patens,  4  ;  pe- 
dunculata,  8  ;  polyclada,  17:  polymorpkn,  16  ;  Portnri- 
NEtilit;  pulrkra,  .">  ;  rrrnrf«fn,  4;  Rervt*ii,2\;  Ko»- 
torana,  14;  rubra.  6;  *<iiiirr»fc-fn6rn,  4;  Seklrcktrn- 
dukliana,  3  ;  Stlloirii.  4  ;  speeios»,  10  ;  tprrtabilis,  4  ; 
ttolnniftrn ,  10;  jtWpAurr'i.  14  :  S«r(H»mf  **i*.  6  ;  syl- 
tMlri«,  6  ;  JV-rr «*.*,  4  ;  '/Var.,  14  ;  variabilis,  15  ;  m- 
rftfste,  4;  wnfriMM,  4;  liWUM. 
14  ;  Warseewicril,  18. 

A.  ErCANNA.  —  Corolla  tobrt  ami 
stomtModtfl  uni.rd  in/o  n  >A  rf 
(Ufa  f  (te«  or  Ihrtt  of  the  upptr 
staminodia  prtal-like. 

B.  Thrre  upper  *taminodia  pstal- 

lilt*. 

C.  £>M.  of  orxiinary  con*i*t'»ey  or 

thieknttt. 
D.  //<>  oiiirr. 

1.  Indica,  Linn.  Indian 
Shot.  Stem  slender,  gla- 
brous, green,  3-5  ft.:  Ivs. 
oblong  and  acute,  green, 
half  as  broad  H  long  (1 
ft.  longl:  racemes  simple 
and  lax,  some  of  the  tig. 
in  pairs,  the  bracts  green 
and  nearly  orbicular  :  fls. 
small  :  sepals  oblong  and 
green.  K  in.  long;  petals 

lanceolate,  pale  green,  about  (U  jn,  long;  .'J  upper 
staminodia  bright  red.  entire.  2  in.  long  but  nar 
row;  lip  linear,  red-yellow,  spotted  with  red;  cap- 
sule globose,  1  In.  in  diam.  W.  Indies  and  Guiana. 

2.  Lamberti,  Lindl.  Stem  stout,  green  ami  gla 
brous,  12-14  ft.:  lvs.  oblong,  green,  acute:  raceme 
simple  or  forked,  lax  and  few  lid.,  the  bracts  large 
and  oblong,  green  :  sepals  lanceolate,  pale  green 
Sin.  Ion*;  petals  lanceolate.  2  in.  long,  reddish; 
staminodia  entire,  scarcely  longer  than  the  petals, 
bright  crimson;  lip  bright  crimson:  capsule  oblong, 
large.  W.  Ind.,  8.  Amer. 

3.  Flntelmanni,  Bouchr.  Stem  green  and  glau- 
cous. 4-5  ft.:  Ivs.  oblong  and  acute,  green  and 
glaucous  :  raceme  few-fld.and  las,  the  bracts  green 
and  oblong:  sepals  oblong,  Kin., green;  |M  tal»  lan- 
ceolate, pale  green,  IKin.;  staminodia  obtuse  and 
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iblanceolate,  yellow, 
Trop.  Amer.  f  —  I'os- 
and  C.  Indira.  ('. 
s  similar,  but  has  the 


entire,  2-3  In.,  yellow;  li| 
mottled  red  :  capsule  larg< 
sibly  a  hybrid  of  C.  glau 
Srkltcktrndakliana,  Bouchi 
staminodia  spotted  red. 

DD.   Lip  emarginate. 

4.  patens,  Koscoe.  Stem  slender,  green  and 
brous,  4—5  ft.:   Ivs.  oblong  and  acute,  green, 
lower  1  ft.  long:  raceme  few-Hd.,  simple  and 
the  bracts  orbicular  and  green,  the  lis.  single  o 
pairs  :  fls.  small  ;  petals  lanceolate,  pair  gii 
about  IKin.  long;  upper  staminodia  bright  red, 
entire,  2  In.  long,  and  narrow ;  lip  bright  red-vellow . 
with  minute  red  dots  :  capsule  globose,  1  in.  in 
diam.  Trop.  Amer.  B.M.  454  as  C.  Indira. 

Var.  limbata,  Baker  (O.  timbdla,  Roscoe.  V. 
niirro  vitliita , Lodd. i.  I'pper staminodia bright red.with a 
borderof  bright  yellow. -To  C.  patent  Baker  would  refer 
the  following:  V.  flttribunda.  Ma,  rrrnrvata,  saturate- 
rubra.  Sellovii,  tpectabilit,  Texentti,  varirgata  and 
rentrieosa  of  BoucbA  C.  occidentals,  Koscoe,  has  only 
2  staminodia,  petal-like. 

5.  orientalil,  Roscoe.  Stem  slender,  glabrous,  :t-4  ft.: 
Irs.  oblong-lanceolate,  a  foot  or  more  long  :  raceme  lax, 
simple  or  forked,  the  bracts  oblong  :  sepals  ohlnng- 
lanceolate,  green,  Kin.  or  less  long  ;  petals  lanceolate, 
greenish,  lKln.  long;  tipper  staminodia  2*-»in.  or  less 
long,  bright  red.  often  emarginate;  lip  red -yellow:  cap- 
sule globose  and  very  small.  Old  World  tropics. 


Var.  DaveiMni,  Baker  (C.  tlavttrtnt.  Link),  tfpper 
staminodia  and  the  Hp  entirely  yellow. -With  C.  orien- 
tal it  probably  belong  C.  densifolia,  EkrenbergH,  exigua, 
kumitis  and  pulekra  of  Bouchi. 

(t.  cocclnea.  Miller  i ' '.  rubra,  Wllld.).  Stem  slender, 
green,  4-6  ft. :  Irs.  longer  than  those  of  C.  Indira ,  oblong 
and  acute:  raceme  simple  and  lax,  with  small,  green,  or- 
bicular  bracts :  sepals  lanceolate,  Kin.  or  less  long,  tinged 
with  red;  petals  lanceolate,  1  Kin.  long,  tinged  with  red; 
staminodia  2  in.  long  and  narrow,  often  emarginate;  lip 
red-yellow:  capsule  globose  and  small.  Trop.  Amer.  — To 
this  species  Baker  would  refer  C.  cinnabarina,  formota, 

htlrtidn.  PoHorirentit  and  Surinat  tin 

of  BoucbA 

Var.  tylTtatrif,  Baker  (V.  »yM*tri», 
Staminodia  longer,  plain  deep 
crimson,  that  and  the  lip  with 
a  long  claw.  Trop.  Amer. 

7.  latilolia,  Miller  {C.  pi- 
gantia,  DO.  <*.  marrophylla, 
Boucho).  Stem  stout  and  pu- 
bescent, 10-10  ft.:  Irs.  oblong 
and  acute,  green,  the  lower 
ones  often  3-4  ft.  long:  fls.  In 
several  racemes  forming  a 
panicle,  the  bracts  oblong  or 
the  lower  ones  becoming  sev- 
eral inches  long  ;  sepals  ob- 
long and  green,  %  in.  long  ; 
petals  lanceolate,  2  in.  long, 
tiuged  with  red;  staminodia  3 
In.  or  less  long,  entire  Of  emar- 
ginate, bright  red  ;  lip  bright 
red :  capsule  large.  S.  Amer. 
B.M.  2316. 

8.  pedunculata.  Sims.  Stem 
slender,  green  and  glaucous, 
glabrous,  5-4>  ft.:  Ivs.  oblong- 
lanceolate,  green   and  glau- 
cous. 1-2  ft.  long  and  3-4  in.  broad  :  fls.  in  a 
msny-tld.  lav  raceme,  with  a  hairy  rachis  and 
long-spreading  pedicels,  the  bracts  small,  ob- 
long and  obtuse  :  sepals  oblong,  small  and 
green;  |M-ta!s  lanceolate,  green,  reflexed.  1  in. 

-'  >»•>  !:  •   marginate,  about  I  In,  long,  pall 

Hp 
DDI 

not  in  cult. 

9.  edttUt,  Ker.  (<?•  mruUnta.  Lodd.).  Rootstock 
thick  and  edible:  stem  stout.  8-12  ft.,  purple:  Ivs. 
oblong,  gre.-n  or  brume,  1-2  ft.  long  :  raceme  lax, 
forked  or  simple  :  fls.  usually  in  pairs;  bracts  or- 
bicular or  oblong;  sepals  oblong  lanceolate.  Kin. 
long,  tinged  with  red;  petals  lanceolate,  1 K-2 
in.:  rtamlnodla  entire  or  emarginate,  2K'n.  long, 
bright  red  or  orange;  lip  bright  red  or  yellow-red: 
capsule  large.  Trop.  Amer.  B.M.  2498,-Starch 
is  procured  from  the  roots,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  plant  is  h  i.tely  cult,  in  the  tropics. 

10.  glauca,  Linn.  Stem  green  and  glaucous,  5-0 
ft.:  Ivs.  green  and  glaucous,  oblong-lanceolate  and 
very  acute,  tapering  both  ways  (the  middle  of  the 
blade  about  4  in.  wide):  raceme  lax,  simple  or 
forked:  sepals  lanceolate,  green.  Kin.  long:  petals 
lanceolate,  yellow  green.  lK-2  in.;  staminodia  en- 
tire,2',-.'I  m..  yellow,  not  spotted;  Hp  linear,  emar- 
ginate, pale  yellow:  copsule  oblong,  1  'i-2  In.  long. 
Trop.  Amer.  —  The  C.  longi folia,  Mrxicana  and 
ttolonifrra  of  Bouchi'  belong  here. 

CO.  Lvi.  thin  and  paprry. 

heliooniaiolla,  Bouche.  Stem  6-8  ft.  i  Ivs.  oblong, 

fls. 


S.  Brazil 


,  plain  yellow  :  capsule 
.    B.M.  2323. -Probably 


1  I 


green.  2-3  ft.  long  (resembling  those  of  llelironia 
in  a  panicle  formed  of  several  lax  racemes;  sepals  lan- 
ceolate. Kin.  long;  petals  lanceolate.  Kin.  long,  colored; 
staminodia  not  much  longer  than  the  petals,  scarlet;  lip 
scarlet:  capsule  ellipsoidal,  large.  Mex. 

BB.   T«ra  upprr  »tamino<lia  prlal  like. 

c.   Slrm  utyollu-pubrnrrnl. 

12.  lanuginosa,  Roscoe.  Stem  green,  woolly.  4-6  ft.: 
Ivs.  oblong,  acute,  green  :  raceme  lax,  few-lid.,  simple 
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or  forked,  the  bract*  obtuse,  minll  and  green  :  sepals 
lanceolate,  k'reen.  Sin.  or  less  long  ;  petals  lanceolate, 
IS  in.  long,  tinfrt-d  with  red  ;  staminodia  entire,  red  or 
red-yellow  ;  lip  the  «mc  color,  oblauceolate  and  emar- 
ginate. Brazil. 

00.  Stem  glabrout. 
D.  Learet  green. 
13.  compacts,  Roscoe.    Stem  atont  and  green  :  lvs. 
broad,  ohlang  and  acute  :  raceme  simple  and  many-fld.. 

dense  :  sepals  lanceolate,  Sin.  long  ;  petals  unequal, 
lam  ellate,  IS  in.  long,  red-yellow  ;  staminodia  slightly 
emarginate.  IS--'  in.  long,  bright  crimson;  lip  eniar- 
ginntc,  red-yellow.  Trop.  Amer. 


14.  lutea.  Miller.  Stem  slender  and  green,  3-4  ft. : 
lvs.  oblong  and  arnte  I  raceme  lax,  simple  or  forked, 
the  small  green  bracts  oblong  and  obtuse:  sepals  green- 
ish, oblong.  Sin.;  petals  lanceolate,  pale  green,  1-1M 
in.  long  ;  staminodia  pale  yellow,  often  emarginate, 
1 S-2  in.  long  ;  lip  linear,  pale  yellow,  emarginate. 
Trop.  Amer. 

Var.  pallida,  Roscoe.  Staminodia  and  lip  pale  yellow, 
spotted  red. 

Var.  aurantlaca,  Roscoe  (C.  Tinti,  Todaro).  Petals 
tinged  red  ;  staminodia  red-yellow  ;  lip  red-yellow  and 
red-spotted.  — To  C.  Intra  are  to  be  referred  ('.  commu- 
te t<t  ,  leucocnrpa,  UoriUiana.  and  H   ina,  of  Bouebe; 

C.  rrorea,  Lag.;  C.  Lagunentit,  Lindl.;  C.  marulata, 
Link  ;  0.  mperocarpa,tulphurea  and  vitellina.ot  Hora- 


15.  variabilii.Willd.iV.  edrnui.  Roscoe ».  Stem  green, 
.'1-4  ft.:  lvs.  oblonir  and  acute  :  raceme  simple  and  lax, 
the  siiinll  bracts  oblong  and  obtuse  :  sepals  lanceolate, 
1,  Sin.  Ion*;  petals  lanceolate,  IS  in.  long,  pale 
staminodia  pale  red,  entire;  lip  linear  and  entire. 


ll>.  apeci6ta,  Roscoe  [C.  IrptochcMa  and  polym&rpha, 
Bouche  ).  Stem  green.  5-6  ft. :  lvs.  broad-oblong,  acute: 
tl«.  in  a  deeply  forked,  long-branched  panicle  ;  sepals 
lanceolate.  Sin.  lone,  pale  red  :  petals  lanceolate,  2  in. 
long,  pale  red  ;  staminodia  :i  in.  long,  emarginate,  bright 
red  ;  lip  emarginate,  bright  red-vellow.  Himalayas. 
B.  H  •  23 1 7.  -  C.  ,Vr no  Units ,  WaU . ,  has  3  upper  atamlnodia. 

DD.   Lit.  bronze  or  brotcn,  at  leant  on  the  margin*. 

17.  polyclada.  Wawra.  Stem  tall  and  slender  :  lvs. 
oblong  and  acute,  base  rounded,  brown-edged  :  fls. 
(often  in  pairs)  in  a  long,  much-branched  panicle,  the 
bracts  nearly  orbicular  ;  sepals  lanceolate,  J^in.  long  ; 
petals  lanceolate  and  unequal,  the  longest  2  in.,  tinged 
red;  staminodia  acute,  not  longer  than  the  petals,  bright 
crimson  ;  lip  oblanci-olate.  the  claw  yellow-spotted,  the 
limb  bright  crimson.  Brazil. 


18.  W&rscewlciii.   Dietr.    Stem   claret-pnrple  and 

glaucous,  3-4  ft. :  lvs.  oblong  and  acute,  more  or  lest 
claret-  or  bronze  tinged  :  raceme  simple  and  rather 
dense,  with  ovate,  brown,  glaucous  bracts  :  sepals  lance- 
oblong.  Sin.,  glaucous  ;  petals  lanceolate.  2  in.  long, 
reddish  and  glaucous  ;  staminodia  (sometimes  3)  entire 
or  nearly  so,  2S-3  in.  long,  bright  scarlet  ;  lip  oblan- 
ceolate,  emarginate.  bright  scaj-let.  Cost*  Rica.  B.  M. 
4854. 

19.  discolor.  Lindl.   Stem  stout,  6-10  ft.,  purple  and 
i :  lvs.  broad-oblong,  acute,  brown-tinted,  the 

>metimes  3  ft.  long  :  fls.  in  a  deeply  forked 
panicle  of  lax  racemes,  the  bracts  small  and  orbicular  ; 
sepals  lanceolate,  Sin.  long,  green  ;  petals  lanceolate, 
IS  In.  long,  pale  green  ;  staminodia  entire,  2S  in.  long, 
bright  red  ;  lip  lanceolate  and  emarginate,  brick-red. 
Trop. 


er  longer  than  the 


.-Corolla  tube  thort  : 
undia  tupprttted. 

20.  paniculata.  Ruiz  &  Pav.  (C.  denuddia,  Roaeos. 
t\  exeilta,  Lodd.  C.  dirariedta,  Klotach).  Stem  tall 
and  slender,  glabrous  :  lvs.  oblong  and  acute,  green  and 
glabrous  :  racemes  lax.  disposed  In  a  large  panicle  j 
sepals  lanceolate,  Sin.  long  ; 
green,  2-3  in.  lung  ;  lip  rath 
crimson.  S.  Brazil. 

AAA.  El'KYSTTLrg.  —  Corolla  tub*  t-f%  in.  long:  S 
ttaminodia  produced,  clawed:  lip  orbicular. 

21.  flicclda,  Sallsb.  (C.Reeretii,  Lindl.).  Stem  green 
and  glabrous,  4-5  ft.,  very  leafy  below  :  Its.  oblong- 
lanceolate,  green  :  raceme  simple,  lax  rod  few-fid.,  the 
bracts  very  small  :  sepals  lanceolate,  1  in.  long,  green  ; 
corolla  lobes  lanceolate  and  reflcxed.  nearly  as  long  a* 
the  tube  ;  3  upper  staminodia  obovate,  sulfur-yellow. 
2-3  In.  long  by  1  in.  broad  ;  lip  large,  vellow.  Swamp*- 
8.  Car.  to  Fla..  near  the  coast.  L.B.C.  6: 562.-lVful 
for  its  good  habit  and  iris-like  fls. 


IDt A.— Tube  of  corolla  and  ttaminodia  ai 
long  at  the  blade  :  fit.  large  and  pendulout. 

22.  lrldinora,  Ruiz  &  Pav.  Stem  green,  6-10  ft.:  Irs. 
oblong,  bright  green,  slightly  pubescent  beneath  :  ra- 
cemes paniculate,  drooping :  sepals  lanceolate.  1  in. 
long,  green  ;  corolla  lobes  lanceolate,  red-brown.  2 Sin. 
long  ;  3  upper  staminodia  somewhat  longer  than  the 
corolla  lobes,  obovate,  nearly  or  quite  1  in.  broad,  rose- 
crimson  ;  lip  narrow,  deeply  emarginate,  rose-crimson. 
Andes  of  Peru.  B.M.  1968.  R.H.  1861 :  110. 

23.  llliindra,  Warscew.  Stem  robust,  green.  8-10  ft.: 
lvs.  many,  oblong,  green,  3—1  ft.  long,  spreading  from 
the  stem  at  a  right  angle  :  fls.  In  a  corymbose  panicle  ; 
sepals  linear,  aa  long  as  the  tube  of  the  corolla  J  corolla 
lobes  lanceolate,  2-3  In.  long,  pale  green,  the  tube  of 
equal  length  ;  3  upper  staminodia  white,  united  into  s 
tube  for  half  their  length,  the  blade  obovate  and  spread- 
ing; lip  oblanceolate,  as  long  as  the  staminodia.  Colom- 
bia. H.  H.  1884:  132.  F.  S.  10:  1055-6. —  A  line  specie". 
The  white  fls.  finally  become  tinged  with  brown  ;  loni- 
cera-scented.  l.  h.  fl. 

CANNABIS  (the  ancient  Greek  name).  Urticicea. 
Hemp.  A  single  species,  probably  native  to  central  Aria, 
and  now  widely  cult,  as  a  fiber  plant.  Hemp  is  also  grown 


al  plant,  being  grown  1 
seeds  and  treated  aa  a  half-hardy  annual.  It  makes  ex- 
cellent screens  In  remote  places.  It  thrives  best  in  a  rich, 
rather  moist  soil.  C.  satlva,  Linn.,  is  the  only  aperies, 
but  various  forms  hare  received  specific  names.  In  gar- 
dens, the  form  known  aa  C  gigautia  is  commonest;  this 
reaches  a  height  of  10  ft.  and  more.  The  seeds  are  usu- 
ally sown  where  the  plants  are  to  stand  ;  but  If  quirk 
effects  are  wanted,  they  may  be  started  indoors  in  pots  or 
boxes.  Hemp  is  dioecious.  The  staminate  fls.  are  in 
axillary  panicles,  and  have  5  sepals  and  5  drooping  sta- 
mens. The  pistillate  fls.  are  in  short  spikes,  with  1  sepal 
folding  aliout  the  ovary.  Lvs.  digitate,  with  5-7  nearly 
linear,  coarse-toothed  leaflets.  The  plant  is  annual, 
roughish  and  strong-smelling.  l..  h.  B. 

CANTERBURY  BELL.  See  Campanula  Medium. 
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CANTUA  ( from  Casta,  Peruvian  name).  Polemonii- 
tttr.  Ten  species  of  South  American  flowering  .rubs 
with  very  variable  foliage  and  showy,  tubular  fls.  of  va- 
rious colors.  V.  bu-rifolia  is  cult,  out  of  doors  in  S. Calif., 
and  is  recommended  in  Europe  aa  a  coolhouse  shrub. 
Probably  no  tenderer  than  Fuchsias.  Prop,  by  cuttings. 

buxifolia.  Lam.  ( C.  dependent,  Pers. ).  Much  branched 
shrub,  about  4  ft.  high  ;  branches  more  or  less  downy: 
lvs.  very  variable,  generally  oblong-obovate,  acute,  taper- 
ing at  the  base,  entire  or  serrate,  downy  or  glabrous  : 
fls.  5-8,  drooping  vertically,  in  a  kind  of  leafy,  termi- 
nal corymb  ;  calyx  pale,  membranous,  green-streaked, 
5-toothed,  a  fourth  shorter  than  the  corolla  tube;  corolla 
long-funnel-shaped,  the  tube  'J', in.  long,  red,  usually 
streaked  ;  limb  of  fringed,  obcortlate,  crimson  lobes  : 
stamens  included.  Peru.  li.M.  4582.  F.S.  7:650.  HI!. 
185(4.  p.  294.  — One  of  the  choicest  of  European  green- 
bouse  plants.  Very  liable  to  red  spider  In  our  climate. 

O.  bicolor.  Lem.  Distinguished  from  the  above  by  the  entire 
Irs.,  which  are  shorter,  about  1  in.  long,  and  the  solitary  As. ,  with 
a  short,  yellow  tube,  the  limb  not  fringed.  The  fls.  ilriKip.  but 
not  vertically.  Peru.  B.M.4729.  PS. 4:343.  Probably  less  de- 
sirable than  the  above.  —  C.  pyrifblia,  Pers.  Lvs.  generally 
broader  and  more  toothed  than  in  C.  bieolor:  fls.  as  many  as  17, 
In  an  erect,  terminal,  compound  corymb  .  calyx  red-tipped, 
nearly  half  as  long  as  the  yellow  corolla  tube :  corolla  i  " 
lHin.  long,  with  a  white  limb  : 
B.M.43M.  F.S.  4.383. 


CAPE 

Aponogeton. 

CAPES. 

For  Caper-spurge, 
bia  Latkyru*. 


CAPE  BULBS. 

Treated  under 
Bulb*. 

CAPE  CHEST- 
HUT  Is  Caloden- 
drum  Copt  mis. 

0008EBEBBY  Is  a 


CAPE   JESSAMINE.  See 


Capparit. 
Eupkor- 


333.  Caprlola  Dactylon.  Nat.  size, 
the  pistil,  which  has  no  style  and  a 


CAPPABIB  (Greek,  eaptr). 
Caper-bush,  or  Capkh  Tree. 
Cappariddtea.  Capers  are 
pickles  made  by  preserving 
the  flower  buds  of  C.  tpinota, 
a  straggling  shrub  which 
grows  out  of  old  walls,  rocks, 
and  rubbish  In  Mediterranean 
regions  and  India.  Also  rarely 
cult,  as  a  greenhouse  flowering 
shrub.  The  genus  is  large  and 
polymorphic,  and  none  of  its 
relatives  are  familiar  north. 
Prop,  by  cuttings  in  green- 
houses, and  by  seeds  south. 

rpindsa,  Linn.  Spiny  shrub, 
3  ft.  high  :   lvs.  roundish  or 
ovate,  deciduous  :  fls.  borno 
singly,  alternately,  and  fading 
before  noon ;  sepals  4 ;  petals 
4,  oblong,  clawed, wavy,  white, 
IX In.  long:  stamens  40-50: 
filaments  purple  above,  per- 
haps the  chief  beauty  of  the 
B.M.  291.  -What seems 
to  be  the  long  style 
with  a  short,  un- 
opened stigma,  is 
really    the  elon- 
peduncle  or 
by 


CAPBlOLA  (the  vi'Jd  goat,  which  feeds  upon  this 
grass).  Gramtnea>.  Low,  creeping  perennials,  with 
short,  flat  leaves  and  slender  spikes,  which  spread  out  at 
the  apex  into  Anger-like  branches.  Spikeleta  1-fld., 
awnless,  sessile,  In  two  rows  along  one  side  of  a  slender, 
continuous  axis.  Glumes  .1,  the  first  2  narrow,  keeled, 
usually  acute,  empty;  the  third  or  florul  glume  broader 
and  usually  a  little  longer  than  the  empty  ones.  Species 
4.  One  distributed  throughout  tho  tropical  and  warmer 
temperate  regions  of  the  world. 

Dactylon,  KunUe  (Cynodon  Ddetylon.  Pers.).  Ber- 
muda Grass.  Fig.  352.  A  widely  dispersed  grass,  with 
a  creeping  habit  of  growth,  extending  rapidly  over  the 
surface  of  the  ground  and  rooting  at  the  joints.  Used 
extensively  In  the  south  for  lawn-making,  where  Ken- 
tucky blue  grass  and  the  bent  grasses  cannot  be  success- 
fully grown.  Except  In  the  far  south,  however,  it  is  not 
a  desirable  lawn  grass,  as  it  quickly  turns  brown  upon 
the  approach  of  cold  weather,  and  Is  rather  late  in  be- 
coming green  in  the  spring.  A  variety  known  as  St.  Lucie 
Grass  Is  regarded  as  a  more  desirable  form  for  lawns 
than  the  species.  Experiments  made  in  central  Michi- 
gan by  Beal  seem  to  show  that  Bermuda  Grass  is  val- 
uable to  mix  with  June  grass  for  a  lawn  where  the 
soil  Is  rather  thin,  the  June  grass  occupying  the  soil 
rly  spring  until  hot,  dry  weather,  when  the  Ber- 
ground.  In  the  cool  autumn,  June  grass 
i  at  the  surface.  p  B  Kennedy. 

CAPSICUM  . name  of  uncertain  origin,  perhaps  from 
kapto,  to  bite,  on  account  of  the  pungency  of  the  seed  or 
pericarp;  or  from  capta,  a  chest,  having  reference  to  the 
form  of  fruit).  SolanAetot.  Red  Pepper.  Cayenne 
Pepper.  Herbs  or  shrubs,  originally  from  trop.  Amer., 
but  escaped  from  cultivation  in  Old  World,trQpics,  where 
it  was  once  supposed  to  be  indigenous.  Stem  branchy, 
1-45  ft.  high,  glabrous  or  nearly  so :  lvs.  ovate  or  subel- 
liptlcal,  entire,  acuminate  :  fls.  white  or  greenish  white, 
rarely  violaceous,  solitary  or  _ 
sometimes  in  2's  or  3's  ;  .^gfl 
corolla  rotate,  usually  5- 
lobed ;  stamens  5,  rarely  6 
or  7,  with  bluish  anthers  de- 
hiscing longitudinally  ; ovary 
originally  2-3-loculed  :  fr. 
a  juicoless  berry  or  pod, 
extremely  variable  in  form 
and  siie,  many-seeded,  and 
with  more  or  less  pungency 
about  the  seeds  and  peri- 
carp. Fig.  353.  The  fruit  be- 
comes inany-loculed  and 
monstrous    In    cultivation.  353.  Normal  2-loculed  fruit  of 

named,  most  of  which  are 

now  considered  forms  of  one  or  two  species.  Monogr.  by 
Irish,  9th  Ann.  Kept.  Mo.  Bot.  Gard.   For  culture,  see 


W.  M. 


A.  Annual  or  biennial. 

snnuum.  Linn.  Herbaceous  or  suffrutescent,  grown  aa 
annuals  in  temperate  climates,  but  in  warmer  latitudes 
as  biennials.  All  of  the  leading  ( 
in  the  United  States  readily  find  cl 
tlon  within  the  types  or  botanical  varieties.  The  species 
has  never  been  found  wild. 

B.  Fruit  oblong-linear. 

C.  Calyx  usually  embracing  bate  of  fruit. 
Var.  oo  no  Ides,  Irish  [C.  eono\des.  Miller).  Suffrutes- 
cent: lvs.  numerous,  rather  small,  2-3  in.  long,  %-2  in. 
wide:  peduncles  slender,  straight,  erect:  fls.  small;  calyx 
obconieal  orcup-shaped,  usually  embracing  base  of  fruit ; 
corolla  greenish  white,  spreading,  %-Wn. :  fr.  erect,  sub- 
conical  or  oblong  cylindrical,  about  lXin.  long  or  less, 
usually  shorter  than  the  peduncles  and  mostly  borno 
above  the  lvs.,  very  acrid.  Coral  Gem,  Tabasco. 

Var.  faaciculatum,  Irish  (C.  faiciculatum,  Sturt.). 
t  herbaceous,  round  or  nearly  so:  branches  few :  lvs. 
or  crowded  in  bunches  about  the  summit,  ellip- 
tical-lanceolate, pointed  at  both  ends:  fr.  also  clustered, 
erect,  slender,  about  3  in.  long  by  Xln.  in  diam.,  very 
acrid.  This  is  the  Red  Cluster  Pepper. 
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Var.  acuminatum.  Fingerb.  (C.  ChiUmt,  Hort.).  Her- 
baceous, very  branchy,  altont  2Kft.  high,  bearing  a  dense 
mass  of  foliage:  fl.  medium  si*e,  spread  %-%\n.:  fr. 
larger  than  the  preceding,  either  erect  or  pendent. 
Chile.  Long  Cayenne. 

CC.  Calyx  not  usually  embracing  bait  of  fruit. 
Var.  longum,  Sen.lt.  |  C.  dnnuum.  Linn.  0.  longum, 
DC.  I.  Plant!,  herbaceous,  about  2Vjft.  high,  with  com- 
paratively few  branches  :  Ivs.  large,  often  4  in.  long  by 
2Kin.  wide:  fl.  large;  corolla  spreading,  7„-l  Mn..  dingy 
white  ;  calyx  usually  pateriform  or  funnel-forni.  rarely 
embracing  base  of  fruit:  fr.  often  a  foot  long  by  2  in.  in 
diain.  at  base  :  flesh  thick  and  in  some  varieties  very 
mild.  Black  Nubian.  County  Fair.  Elephant  a  Trunk, 
Ivory  Tusk. 

bb.  fruit  of  uirious  shapes,  but  not  oblong-linear. 

Var.  ffrdunm,  Bend*.  (C  grdssum.  Linn.).  Fig.  MM. 
Herbaceous,  al>out  2  ft.  high,  with  few  branches  :  Ivs. 
very  large,  often  3  by  5  In.,  sometimes  coriaceous,  lower 
ones  usually  pendent  ;  petioles  deeply  channeled  :  pe- 
duncles stout,  aliout  1  in.  long:  corolla  large,  spreading* 
Ts-U-iln.:  fr.  large,  oblate,  oblong,  or  truncated,"  3-4- 
loheil.  usually  with  basal  depression,  more  or  less  sulcata 
and  mirose;  flesh  thick,  firm,  and  of  a  mild  flavor.  Em- 
peror, Monstrous.  Bell.  Sweet  Mountain.  Golden  Dawn, 


Kuby  King.  Golden  King,  Brazilian  Upright,  Golden 
Upright,  Squash. 
Var.  abbrevlatum.  Kingorh.  (C.  umbiliedtum.  Veil.  C. 


tuttum,  Lam.).  Suffrut.tcent:  Iva.  broadly  ovate, 2-1  In. 

ed. 


peduncles  slender,  straight  or  curved,  as  long  as  or 
>r  than  the  berry:  fr.  about  2  in.  long  or  less,  vary- 
ing much  in  the  different  horticultural  varieties,  in  gen- 
eral ovate,  quite  rugose,  except  in  one  variety,  sometimes 
turbinate.  While  this  variety  is  used  to  some  extent  for 
pickling,  it  is  noted  more  a*  an  ornamental  plant.  Celes- 
tial, Etna,  Kaleidoscope,  Red  Wrinkled,  Yellow  Wrinkled. 

Var.  wrui!6rm«,  Irish  ( C.  eerasif&rme.  Miller).  Fig. 
355.  Suffrutescent  :  Ivs.  medium  sue,  ovate  or  oblong 
acuminate,  about  I%-3Kin. :  calyx  seated  on  base  of 
fruit ;  corolla  large,  spreading,  T-»-lHtn.:  fr.  spherical, 
aubcordate.  oblate,  or  occasionally  obscurely  pointed  or 
slightly  elongated,  smooth  or  rarely  minutely  rugose  or 
sulcate  ;  flesh  firm.  one-twelfth-Kin.  thick, 
pungent.  Cherry,  Yellow  Cherry.  Oxheart. 


I,  Linn.  Fig.  356.  Shrubby,  perennial.  3-6  ft. 
high,  with  prominently  angled  or  somewhat  channeled 
stem  and  branches:  branches  loosely  spreading  or  trail- 
ing: Ivs.  broadly  ovate  acuminate,  3-6  in.  long,  2~3?4in. 
wide:  peduncles' slender,  1-2  in.  long,  often  in  pairs,  usu- 
ally longer  than  the  fruit:  calyx  cup-ahaped,  embracing 


base  of  fruit ;  corolla  often  with  oeherous  marking1  ha  the 
throat  !  fr.  red,  obtuse  or  oblong-acuminate,  )t-l',iL 
long,  H-^in.  in  diam.,  very  acrid.  — Cultivated  only  in 
the  south,  as  the  seasons  in  tempe 
long  enough  to  mature  the  fruit. 

Var.  baccatum, 
Irish  (C.  baccatum. 
Linn.  | .  Plants  not 
as  tall,  but  more 
erect  than  the  spe- 
cies :  branches  slen- 
der, fastigiate.  flex- 
uose:  corolla  small, 
spreading,  about  y, 
in. :  f r.  ovate  or  sub- 
round,  about  Hin-  in 


H.  C.  Irish. 


CARAGANA  (Car- 
agan,  its  Mongolian 
name).  Leguminbsaj. 
Pxa  Trick.  Shrubs 
or  small  trees  :  Ivs. 
deciduous,  abruptly 
pinnate,  often  with 
spiny  -  pointed  and 
persistent  rachls  ;  Ifts 


small,  entire,  mucronulate ; 
stipules  deciduous  or  spiny  and  persistent  :  fls.  papilio- 
naceous, axillary,  solitary  or  fascicled,  usuallv  yellow : 
fr.  a  linear  pod.  Aliout  20  species  from  S.  Ru*m*  to 
China.  Ornamental  shrubs,  with  handsome  yellow  t5«., 
appearing  late  in  spring  or  early  in  summer ;  quite 
hardy,  except  a  few  Himalayan  species.  They  grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  but  best  in  a  sandy  soil  and  sunny 
position,  and  are  well  adapted  for  shrubberies.  C.  ar- 
bortsctns  Is  the  only  one  which  grows  into  a  small  tree, 
and  is  of  upright  habit,  like  C.  fruteseens.  which  is  abuut 
half  as  high  and  more  graceful ;  all  the  other  specie* 
are  low  shrubs,  of  usually  spreading  habit.  Prop.  l>y 
seeds  sown  In  fall  or  In  spring  ;  if  kept  dry  during  toe 
winter,  soaking  in  tepid  water  for  2  or  3  days  before 
sowing  will  lie  of  advantage  :  also,  increased  by  root- 
cuttings  and  layers,  or  by  grafting  on  seedling  stock  of 
C.  arbortsctns  in  spring. 

A.  lifts.  8-1$:  rachis  of  the  Ivt.  deciduous. 
arbor*  ic«  as,  Lam.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft.:  Hu. 
8-12,  obovate  or  oblong,  sparsely  pubescent  beneath  or 
glabrous  at  length,  H-l  in.  long  :  fls.  2-1.  pale  or  bright 
yellow,  J^in.  long  ;  pedicels  uaually  longer  than  the  d*. 
May,  June.  Silier.,  Manchuria.— There  are  some  varie- 
ties, of  which  var.  pendula,  Hort..  with  pendulous 
branches,  is  the  most  remarkable  ;  it  should  be  grafted 
hut!.. 

microphyUa.  Lam.  fC.  Alia- 
odmi.Poir.).  From+-«  ft.:  Ifts. 
12-lS,  obovate.  pubescent  when 
young,  one-sixth-H  in-  long: 
fls.  1  or  2,  yellow,  Hit* 
pedicel  atxiut  ns  lung  na 
Siber..  China.    L.  B.  C. 
1 1  :  1*14.  —  Under  this 
name  a  dwarf  form  of 
the  former  is  often  cul- 
tivated. 

AA.  leaflet*  t-i. 

B.  Unchis  of  the  Irs.  de- 
ciduous: pedicels  at 
long   as  or  longer 
than  the  fls. 
lmteacens,    DC.  (C. 

fritter.  C.  Koch).  Fig. 

357.  From  6-10  ft. :  Ifts. 

4,   approximate,  nearly 

ditfitiitr,  cuneate, obovate 

or  oblong,  rounded  or 

ernundnatc  at  the  apex, 

trlulirini*,         in.  long  :  fls, 

low.    Mav.    S.  Kn«sia  to  China.   Gt.  10:  348. 

3:  227.— Vnr.  grandiilora.  Hort.  Fls. 

Ift*.  usually  large  and  broad. 


solitary,  **-l  in.  long,  yel 
S.B.F  M. 
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r*i»tenl,  npiny : 
than  the  fix. 

Chamlagu,  Laid.  Shrnb,  2-4  ft.:  spines  long:  lfts.  4, 
in  2  somewhat  remote  pairs,  rhartacuous,  obovate,  emar- 

urinate  or  rounded  at  tbe 
apex, glabrous, in. long: 
lis.  solitary,  reddish  yellow, 
IViin. long.  May.  N.China. 

pygmM,  DC.  One  to  3 
ft.:  spines  short,  Win.:  Irs. 
nearly  sessile  ;  lfts.  4,  ap- 
proximate and  almost  digi- 
tate, euneate,  linear-elliptic 
or  linear-lanceolate,  gla- 
brous, in.  long:  lis. 
solitary,  %in.  long,  golden 
yellow.  Cauc.  to  Siber. 
and  Thibet.  B.  R.  12:  1021. 
—Grafted  high  on  C.  arbo- 
rtirtnt,  it  forms  a  graceful, 
standard  tree,  with  pendu- 
lous branches. 

grandiflfira,  DC.  Similar 
to  the  former.  Lfts.  cuneate- 
oblong :  fls.  l%ln.  long ; 
calyx  gibbous  at  the  base. 
Cauc  -  Under  this  name 
mostly  a  variety  of  V.  frutes- 
cent  is  cultivated. 

C.  Altagdna.  Poir.=C.  mlero- 
phylla.— G,  arbortteeni  arend- 
ria,  Hort.— 0.  mleropby Ua.  —  O. 
aren&ria,  Dipp.=C  aurantlaca. 
Koehnc  —  C   armaria,  l»u<J  , 


r,  Auioura. 
Ma,  Linn.), 
epinnatifld, 
ellow,  1  in. 


Caragana 

frutescens. 


C.  enneifolia.— C.  auranti- 
dea,  Koehne.  Allied  to  C.  pyg- 
outNi.  Fls.  orange-yellow:  calyx 
at  long  a*  broad:  ovary  glabrous.  Siber.— O.  breritpina.  Royle. 
Spines  2-3in.  lone:  lfts.  12-16.  pubescent:  lis.  3-4,  on  a  common 
peduncle.  Himal.  P.  F. <}.  2: 1*1.— C*.  cunrifblia.  I>ipp.  (C.  Ko- 
dowskil.  Hort.,  not  IX'.),  Probably  var.  of  C.  arboreacens.  Stip- 
ules spiny:  lfts.  small,  enneate;  pedicels  shorter.  pubescent : 
•  .  brown,  spotted  black.  0.  arenaria.  Loud.  (6.  M.  lxt«>. 
to  be  the  same.  —  <.'.  trUtex,  C.  Koch— C.  fruteacena—  O. 
idna.  K<iyle.  Spines  l',-2  in.  lone:  stipules  lance,  acarl- 
Ifts.  8-12.  densely  pubescent:  fla.  1-2.  short-pediceUcd. 
-  V.  grdeilit.  Hort.=  C.  pygtmea-C  jubdla.  Pall. 

■  lvs.:  st 


.  spiny,  villous,  thick,  with  rounded  lvs.:  stipules 
MM,  scarioua:  lfls  S-10,  villous  beneath  :  fla.  whitish,  ahort- 
pclicelled.  Siber.  P.S.  19:2013.  LUC. 8:522.  Ot.  10:331.  A 
very  distinct  and  curious  looking  species;  hardy.  —  <\ Redbve- 
$tii.  llort.,  not  H '  -runetfolia.  Dipp  —  C.  tpinAta,  DC.  Spines) 
1  in.  long:  lfts.  4.  rarely  more,  approximate,  euneate-lanceolate, 
Clahrous:  fls.  solitary,  short-pedicellrd.  Siber.— O.  tpinotUrima. 
0.  Koch  — C.  spinosa.—  C.  Iragacanthoidrt,  Poir.  Spiny:  lfts. 
4-t\  euneate,  oblong,  pubescent :  fls.  solitary,  short-pedicetled; 
ealyx  villous  pubescent  Himal  — C.  triftdra,  Llndl.—  0.  brevl- 
spina.-C.  vulgdrii.  Hort.-C.  arborescens. 

Alfred  Rehder. 

CARAGUATA.  By  the  latest  monographer  referred 
to  Guimania,  which  see. 

CARAMBOLA.    Se«  Artrrhoa. 

CARAWAY  (Cdrum  Cdrui,  Linn.).  UmMUftrcr. 
A  biennial  or  annual  herb  grown  for  its  seeds,  which 
are  used  in  flavoring  bread,  cakes  and  cheese  ;  also  oc- 
casionally for  the  young  shoots  and  leaves,  which  are 
eaten.  It  grows  a  foot  or  two  high,  has  finely-cut,  pin- 
nately  compound  foliage,  and  small  white  flowers  in 
umbels.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture.  The  seed  Is  usu- 
ally sown  in  spring  and  the  crop  of  seed  taken  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  thrives  in  any  garde: 
occasionally  runs  wild.  See  Carum, 


soil.  The  plant 


CARBEFJ1A  (name  of  doubtful  meaning).  Com p6*- 
iUr.  Blessed  Thistle.  A  monotypic  genus  allied  to 
Centaurea,  and  distinguished  from  it  botanically  by 
involucre,  achenes,  pappus  und  anthers.  Its  habit  in 
the  garden  Is  very  different  from  the  Bachelor's  But- 
tons, being  thistle-like,  and  more  Interesting  than  orna- 
mental. A  hardy  annual,  low-growing  herb,  rough, 
branching  and  pilose.  Once  thought  to  counteract  poi- 
son. Culture  easy.  Fit  for  wild  gardens  aud  rockeries. 


Adans.   {Cdrduu*   bwdletu*,  Authors. 
Cnlcu*  benedktuM,  Linn.  Ctntaurla  bentdlcta,  Linn. 
Fig.  358.  Height 2  ft.:  lvs.  alternate,  alnuatep 
the  lobes  and  teeth  splnv:  fls.  terminal,  yell 
wide.  Mediterranean  regions  and  Caucasus, 
cult. ;  also  rarely  seen  In  waste  places  of  southern  Atlantic 
states  and  Calif,  as  a  weed  adventive  from  Eu. 

CARDAMINK  (Greek  name  of  a  cress).  CrutUtra. 
Small  perennials  growing  in  low,  rich  land,  blooming  in 
spring  or  early  summer.  Petals  obovate  or  spatulate  ; 
pods  linear  and  straight,  the  wingless  seeds  in  1  row. 

prateniii,  Linn.  Cuckoo  Flower.  Plant  slender  and 
usually  glabrous,  12-20  in.,  somewhat  branched  :  lvs. 
pinnately  divided;  lfts.  of  root  lvs.  small  and  rounded 
(%  in.  or  less  across),  those  of  the  upper  stem-lvs.  ob- 
long or  even  linear  and  entire  or  somewhat  toothed  : 
fls.  X  in.  long,  in  a  corymb,  white  or  rose-color,  pretty. 
Eu.  and  Amer.,  in  the  northern  pnrts.  — In  the  gardens 
It  is  chiefly  known  in  the  double-fld.  form,  which  prob- 
ably has  been  obtained  from  European  rather  than 
American  sources.  There  are  other  forms  of  it.  It  is 
an  excellent  little  plant  to  grow  in  moist  places,  particu- 
larly along  creeks  and  about  springs.  It  is  also  useful 
in  drier  places,  as  in  rockeries. 

angnlata,  Hook.  Erect,  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  3-5-f olio- 
late,  the  lfts.  ovate  or  oblong  and  the  middle  one  usu- 
ally coarsely  toothed  :  fls.  rather  large,  white,  in  short, 
few-fld.  racemes.  Mts.  of  Ore.  and  Wash. -Int.  1881  by 
Glllett. 

C.  atmmAta.  bit.  by  Pllklngton.  1892,  is  evidently  Dentaria 
macrocsrpa.  jj,  fj.  B. 

CAHDAM0H.  See  Amomum  und  Eiettaria. 


3S8.  Carbenia  bencdicta. 

CARDIANDRA  (Greek,  heart,  and  manor  itamtn: 

alluding  to  the  shape  of  the  anthers).  Saxitraaaetat. 
Low  deciduous  shrub,  allied  to  Hydrangea,  with  alter- 
nate, rather  large  lvs.:  fls.  in  terminal,  loose  corymbs, 
small,  those  of  the  margin  large,  radiant  and  sterile. 
One  species  in  S.  Japan  and  China.  Tender  and  suffruti- 
cose,  thriving  in  any  good  garden  soil  ;  best  In  a  partly 
shaded  position.  Prop,  by  greenwood  cuttings  under 
plats. 

altemifolla,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  1-3  ft. :  lvs.  broadly  ellip- 
tic to  elliptic -lanceolate,  tapering  into  a  very  short 
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petiole,  coarsely  serrate,  sparsely 
ceous,  3-7  In.  long  :  lis.  white,  tinged  red. 
8.Z.  06,  07.  Au-kkd  Ri 

CARDINAL  FLOWER.  LobtUa  eardinali*. 


399.  Balloon  Vine  — 
Cardiospermum  Halicacabum. 


CARDIOSPERMUM  (Greek,  htart-tetd,  from  the 
white  heart-shaped  spot  on  the  round  black  seed;  hence 
the  plant  ww  thought  a  cure  for  heart  diseases).  Sa- 
pind&eea.  Thirty  tropical  American  species  of  climbing 
herbs,  with  alternate,  I. inmate  Ivs.,  coarsely  serrate 
Ifts.,  and  small  white  fls.  in  axillarv  racemes  oreorymbs. 
The  most  popular  is  the  interesting  Kalloon  Vine,  which 
Is  a  rapid-growing,  tender  annual,  curious  for  its  in- 
flated seed-vessels. 


(Cyndro  Cardiincnlut,  Linn.).  A  thistle- 
like  plant  of  southern  Europe,  cult,  for  the  thick  leaf- 
stalk and  midrib.  It  is  thought  to  be  of  the  same  spe- 
cies as  the  artichoke,  and  to  have  been  developed  from 
it  by  long  cultiration  and  selection.  The  plant  ba*  been 
introduced  into  South  America,  and  has  run  wild  exten- 
sively on  the  pampas.  Darwin  writes  that  "no  culti- 
vated plant  has  run  wild  on  so  enormous  a  scale  a*  the 
Cardoon."  From  the  artichoke  it  differ*  in  talh-r  and 
more  prickly  growth  and  smaller  heads.  The  Cardoon 
is  perennial,  but  it  is  not  hardy,  and  is  treated  a»  an 
annual.  Seeds  arc  sown  in  spring,  either  in  pots 
glass  or  in  the  open  where  the  plants  are  to 
The  later  sowing  is  usually  preferred.  The  plant*  are 
given  rich  soil  and  should  have  abundant  moisture  sup- 
ply, for  they  must  make  continuous  and  strong  growth. 
When  the  leaves  are  nearly  full  grown,  they  are  tied  to- 
gether near  the  top,  straw  is  piled  around  the  head,  aod 
earth  is  banked  against  it.  This  is  to  blanch  the  plant, 
for  it  is  inedible  unless  so  treated.  From  two  to  four 
weeks  is  required  for  the  blanching.  The  procedure  it 
not  very  unlike  that  adopted  for  the  blanching  of  celery 
or  endive.  If  the  plants  are  late,  they  may  be  dug  just 
before  frost  and  blanched  in  a  storage  pit.  The  plants 
are  usually  grown  from  2-3  ft.  apart  In  rows  which  are 
£  ft.  apart.  They  are  sometimes  grown  in  trenches,  after 
the  old  manner  of  growing  celery.  Cardoon  is  almost 
unknown  in  America,  except  amongst  foreigners. 

L  H  B 

CAKDUUS.  For  C.  btntdictu,,  see  Carbtnia. 

CAREX  (name  of  obscure  origin).  Cyptrirta. 
Sedob.  Hundreds  of  grass-like  plants  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. Fls.  unisexual,  in  spikes,  the  staminate  naked 
and  subtended  by  a  bract  or  scale,  the  pistillate  com- 
prising a  single  pistil  enclosed  in  a  thin  sac  or  perigyo- 
nun ,  The  two  sexes  may  be  in  the  same  or  separate 
spikes  ;  and  rarely  they  are  on  different  plants  (plant 
dkrcious).  Carices  are  very  abundant  in  cool  temperate 
regions,  both  in  species  and  in  individual  plants.  Many 
of  them  grow  on  dry  land,  but  the  largest  species  grow 
in  low  grounds  and  swales,  and  often  form  much  of  the 
bulk  of  bog  hay  I  Fig.  300).  The  species  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  because  they  are  very  similar,  and 
the  study  of  them  is  usually  left  to  specialists.  Some  of 
our  broad-leaved  native  species  make  excellent  borders 
and  interesting  clumps  In  corners  about  buildings  and 
along  walls.  Many  of  the  lowland  species  are  excellent 
adjunct*  to  the  pond  of  hardy  aquatics.  Others  have 
very  graceful  forms,  with  drooping  spikes  and  slender 
culms  ( Fig.  'M\\ ).  The  following  native  species  have  been 
offered  by  collectors  :  aurra,  thttm*>i.  flam,  Gragi, 
hyttricina,  hipulinn  and  its  var.  ptduntulata,  lurida, 
MagtlUtnica,  Prnntylranica,  plantaginta,  PitudoCf- 
prrnt,  rttroria,  Kifhardiioni ,  riparia,  Tuckfrmani. 
utrieulata,  vulpinoidea.    The  following  species  are  in 


E.  and  W.  [l 
pecially  with 


Fig.  359.   Height,  10  ft.: 
:  balloons  an  inch  or  more  thick. 
B.M.  1049.-A  general  favorite,  es- 


,  Hort.,  not  Thunb. 
,  Hort.).    Fig.  362. 
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Lvt.  stiff  and  evergreen,  long-pointed,  In  the 
garden  form  with  a  white  hand  near  either  margin  i 
calm  1  ft.,  with  a  terminal  staminate  spike  and  two  or 
three  slender  pistillate  spikes  (1  In.  long)  from  sheaths: 
perigynlum  small  and  Arm,  somewhat  excurved,  2- 
toothed,  glabrous.  Jap.  0.0.  Ht.  13:173.  R.B.  20,  p.  9. 
—  A  very  handsome  plant,  suited  for  pots  or  the  border. 
The  stiff,  clean,  white-edged  foliage  keeps  in  condition 
for  months,  making  the  plant  useful  for  decorations 
in  which  pot-plants  are  used.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
central  New  York,  holding  its  foliage  all  winter.  A  use- 
ful florists'  plant. 

tenaria.  Hort.  {C.  t/nera,  Hort.).  Slender  but  stiff  : 
Ira.  narrow,  rolling  more  or  less  when  dry:  staminate 
long-stalked  :  pistillate   spikes  1  or  2,  short- 
1,  abort,  with  few  large-turgid,  I 


lurtda.  ont  of  the  common  bog  species. 

(Natural  siie.) 
a.  staminate  spike;  6,  b,  pistillate  spikes. 


Gaudlchaudiana,  Kunth  (C. 
Oaudichaudidna,  Boott).  Culms 
and  grass-like  :  staminate  fls.  in 
tillate  fls.  in  2-3  cylindrical, 
sessile  or  subsessile  spikes  : 
perigynium  lenticular,  small, 
very  short  beaked,  obscurely  2- 
toothed,  finely  nerved,  longer 
than  the  narrow  scale.  Jap.. 
Austral.,  N.  Zeal.-Cseful  for 
bog  planting. 

Fraeeri,  Andrews.  Lvs.  1  in. 
or  more  broad,  stiff,  but  with 
no  midnerve,  flat  and  thick, 
evergreen  :  culm  16  in.  or  less 
high,  bearing  at  its  summit  a 
single  whitish  spike  which  is 
staminate  at  top  :  perigynium 
ovoid,  thin  and  inflated.  Rich 
mountain  woods,  Va.  B.M.  1391 
as  C.  JVaseriana.  — Rare,  and  a 
very  remarkable  plant. 

L.  H.  B. 

CARtCA  (a  geographical 
name).  Pnttiflor&cra.  Papaw. 
Small  trees,  mostly  with  un- 
brauched  trunks,  the  juice 
milky.  Lvs.  near  the  top  of  the 
trunk,  alternate,  large  and  vari- 
ously lobed,  soft,  long-stalked: 
plant  usually  diavious :  fls.  in 
racemes  from  the  leaf-axils,  the 
etaminate  funnel-shaped  and 
bearing  10  anthers  ou  the  throat, 
the  pistillate  larger  and  with  5 
distinct  petals  and  1  pistil  with 
6-rayed  stigma.  There  are  about 
20  species,  in  tropical  Amer. 
They  have  somewhat  the  aspect 
of  palms.  I'nder  glass  In  frosty 
countries,  the  common  C.  Pa- 

{mya  is  frequent,  and 
s  grown  for  its  foliage 
and  Interesting  habit 
(Fig.  363).  In  frost- 
less  countries,  this  spe- 
cies is  grown  for  Its 
fruit  (Fig.  364),  which 
is  oblong  or  egg- 
ahaped,  a  foot  or  so 
long,  orange  -  yellow 
when  ripe,  thick-skin- 
ned, with  many  small 
black  seeds.  Thevoung 
fruit  is  cooked  and 
eaten,  and  the  ripe 
fruit  la  eaten  by  na- 
tives. 

L.  H.  B. 


'•,"]  rit,  Pries,  Tar. 
erect,  1-2  ft. :  lvs.  long 
terminal  spikes  :  pia- 


The  soil  most  suited 
for  Caricas  is  a  rich 


Carex  longirostria  (XX). 


perigynia  and  awl-like,  rough -pointed  acales 
Japanese. -Cult,  for  its  stiff 


.  C.bu 


Probably 
Grows  18-30  in. 


loam,  having  perfect  drainage. 
As  the  stem  is  succulent  and  tender,  great  care  Is  nec- 
essary to  avoid  bruising ;  hence  pot-grown  plants  are 
much  to  be  preferred  to  seedlings  from  the  open 
ground.  Seeds  should  be  selected  from  the  best  and 
largest  fruits  and  sown  in  a  well-worked  bed  under  a 
alight  shade.  If  seeds  are  quite  dry  or  old,  they  should 
be  soaked  in  warm  water  before  sowing.  The  seed- 
ling plants  are  delicate,  and  require  close  watching  at 
first  to  avoid  damping-off.  Soon  as  plants  are  well 
up  remove  the  shading,  and  after  the  third  leaf  ap- 
pears they  may  be  pricked  out  into  a  larger  bed,  or  bet- 
ter, potted  off  in  fairly  rich  soil.  After  plants  are  a 
few  weeks  old,  and  have  been  shifted  once  into  larger 
pots,  they  may  be  set  permanently  outdoors  in  the 
tropics.  Caricas  seldom  branch,  hut  usually  grow  up- 
riitlit  like  a  palm,  hence  cuttings  are  not  often  avail- 
able. Sometimes  small  branches  form,  and  these  may 
be  cut  off  and  as  readily  rooted  as  most  tropical  deco- 
rative plants,  provided  the  cutting  is  not  too  y 
In  temperate  climates,  Caricas  have 
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found  to  be  good  decorative  plant*  for  both  conserva- 
tory and  summer  beddinK,  the  deeply  rut.  palmate  learea 
forming  a  striking  contrast  to  ordinary  refutation.  In 
bedding  out,  select  open,  sunnv  exposure,  with  perfect 
drainage,  and  make  the  soil  rich  and  friable.  Constant 
cultivation  with  a  light  hoe  will  cause  a  luxuriant  growth 
under  these  conditions,  and 
the  planter  will  Ik-  amply  re- 
paid for  his  trouble  by  beau- 
tiful, showy  specimens  as 
unique  and 
as  palms. 

Cult,  by  E.  X.  Rea 
Papaya,  Linn.  Paj»aw. 
Mem>n  Papaw.  Melon  Za- 
pote.  Kigs.  363,  364.  Trunk 
reaching  20  ft.:  1  vs.  often  2 
ft.  across,  palniately  7-lobed: 
fr.  6-12  in.  long  and  half  as 
thick,  hanging  from  the  lower 
axils  of  the  pistillate  plant. 
Trop.  Amer..  but  widely  natu- 
ralised. Grows  spontaneously 
in  the  wild  in  S.  Fla.  B.M. 
2M9K-9.    A.  0.  1H:  137.- The 

plant  seems  sometimes  to  be  polygamous  (to  bear 
both  kinds  of  flowers  (.  The  fruit  is  lined  as  a 
vermifuge  and  a  cosmetic.  The  juice  of,  the  fruit 
or  the  macerated  leaves,  if  ruhu-d  on  animal  flesh, 
make  it  very  tender.  It  is  b.  -•  to  roll  the  meat 
and  leaves  together  for  a  few  hour-.  The  fruits  are 
made  Into  sauces  or  conserves,  and  tire  sometimes 
eaten  raw.  The  Papaw  is  variable,  c.  pyrlfirmi*, 
Hart.,  has  pear-shaped  fr.  C.  atroviolatea,  Hort,, 
with  purple  fr.,  is  evidently  only  n  form  of  it. 

gracilis,  Hort.  Larger  thati  C.  Papaya,  with 
finely  cut  palmate  lvs.  with  pink  vein*,  A  form  of  V. 
Papayn t 

Candamarctnsis.  Hook.  f.  (C.  Cumlinnmarrfnti*, 
Lindl.).  Lvs.  numerous,  dark  gMsun  above  and  pale 
beneath,  pubescent  below,  c i re i i  1  ax -cord  ate  in  out- 
line (IS  ft.  across  I,  51ohed  to  the  middle,  the  lobes 
more  or  less  pinnatifld:  fls.  green  and  pubescent:  fr. 
small,  obovoid  and  pointed,  contracted  at  the  base, 
6  angled,  golden  yellow,  5-loculed.  Bqtudor.  B.M. 
6188. -"'Probably  the  most  hardy  of  all  PapaWS  j 
makes  rapidly  a  bold  foliage  phut,  the  «w.-ei  nted 
yellowish  flowers  being  produce  !  lu  re  all  the  veor." 
—  Franertehi,  8.  Calif. 

quercifdlia,  Benth.  &  Hook.  I  r.i..r<,>ir//;,i  rjutrri- 
fdlia,  St.  Hil. ) .  Lvs.  shaped  like  those  of  the  Eng- 
lish  oak,  palmately  3-nerved,  ovate  or  ovate  lance- 
olate and  sometimes  obscurely  cordate,  the  margin 
undulate  or  inequally  few-lobed,  the  Iota  - 
obtuse  or  the  lower  ones  acute.    S.  lira*, 
and  S.--A  quick-growing,  hnr.lv  kind, 
with  small  fruits,  hut  its  large  halberd- 
shaped  leaves  contain  a  higher  pi  rccntagc 
of  papaine,  now  much  used  in  medicine 
In  preference  to  pepsin. "-Franc,  $cki. 

L.  B.  B. 

CARlSSA  (aboriginal  name).  .!,-/,..)- 
rr<r.  About 20  very  branchy  spin  •  •  .|.n.i., 
of  the  tropics  of  Africa.  Asia  and  Australia,  cult,  for 
ornament  or  for  the  edible  berry -like  fr  Pis.  white, 
solitary  or  in  cymes  ;  lobes  of  calyx  and  rorolla  5,  the  5 
stamens  free  and  included  In  the  throat,  the  ovary  2 
loeuled  :  lvs.  opposite  and  thiek.  -neple.  In  (lie  Old 
World  sometimes  cult,  in  warmhouses,  bnl  in  this 
country  known  only  In  the  extreme  -  Prop.  l  \  da 
and  cuttings  of  ripe  wood. 

Carandas,  Linn.  Carai'nda.  *  mi-.i-t's  'I "u on  Ever 
green  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  dark  green  ovate  or 
elliptic  mucronate  entire  lvs..  -trong  axillary  spine* 
(which  are  often  forked)  and  fragrant  white  fls.  in  clus- 
ters of  2-3.  the  corolla  twisted  to  the  left  in  the  hud  : 
fr.  the  size  of  a  cherry  (1  in.  in  diam.l,  reddish,  pleas- 
ant-tasted. India.  L.B.C.  7:fi«3.-Reaches20ft.  Half 
hardy  In  central  Fla.  The  fruits  are  eaten  from  the 
hand  when  ripe,  and  pickled  when  green.  Might  serve 
for  hedges. 


Ardalna.  Lara.  A  m  ,v n  nqi'la.  Ma Bm t f  i  a .  Spines 
strong,  often  2  in.  long :  lvs.  ovate  and  subcordate, 
mucronate,  glabrous  and  entire  :  fls.  white,  the  corolla 
twisted  to  the  right  in  the  bud.  8.  Afr.- A  choice  ever- 
green shrub,  rather  hardy,  with  thick  camellia-like  lvs., 
very  glossy :  fls.  large,  fragrant,  white,  and  borne  pro- 
fusely: fr.  dark  red,  1-1 H 
in.  long,  resembling  in  fla- 
vor red  raspberries,  and 
having  a  papery  skin  and 
few  small  seeds.  A  fine 
pot  shrub.  Well  worth  ex- 
tensive planting  in  S.  Fla. 
and  Calif.  The  fruit  is  said 
to  be  i 


acute,  subcordate,  mucro- 
nate :  peduncles  short, 
forked,  axillary  :  fls.  with 
lance-acuminate  calyx 
lobes,  the  corolla  twisted 
to  the  right  in  the  bud.  S. 
Africa. 

gTandifldra,  DC.  Natal  Pi.im.  Spiny  shrub : 
lvs.  ovate-acute,  tapering  to  the  base  :  fls.  large, 
white,  fragrant,  solitary  and  terminal,  twisted  to 
the  right:  fr.  red,  site  of  a  cherry,  good.  8.  Afr. 
B.M.  6307.  E.  N.  Reasoxeh  and  L.  H.  B. 

CARLlNA  said  to  have  cured  the  army  of  Charle- 
magne [Carolinus]  of  the  plague).  Compfaita.  Some 
15  or  2H  species  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  Low, 
rather  coarse  annuals,  biennials  or  perennials,  with 
thistle-like  foliage,  large  white  or  purplish  heads,  a 
feathery  pappus,  and  chaffy  receptacle. 

acaulis,  Linn.  A  small  and  very  dwarf  hardy  plant: 
height  3-6  in  :  lvs.  glossy,  pinnatifld,  divided,  with 
spiny  ends:  fl.  arising  barely  above  the  foliage,  soli- 
tary, very  interesting,  the  scales  surrounding  the 
flower-bead  lieing  long  and  narrow  aud  ray-  or  petal- 
like, silkv.  shiny:  head  6  in.  across  when  expanded. 
June.  July  and  late  fall.  O.C.  II.  13:720.  721. -Cult.: 
sn  open,  sunny  place  and  ordinary  garden  soil  are  all 
they  require.  They  are  capital  for  the  sunny  part  of 
a  rockerv.   Prop,  bv  cuttings  or  seeds. 

J.  B.  Keller. 
CARLUDOVICA  (Charles   IV..  and   his  Cjueen 
Louisa,  of  Spain  i.  C;i<-l<iMthact<t,  Palm-like  plants 
of  Trop.  Amer.,  allied  on  the  one  hand  to  screw 
pines  and  on  the  other  to  aroids.    The  plants  are 
monu.*cious,  the  two  sexes  being  on  the  same  spadix, 
which  Is  enclosed   In  a  4-leaved  spat  he. 
Stamlnate  fls. with  many  stamens  and  tnany- 
lolied  calyx,  4  of  them 


3M.  Carica  Papaya  (X  1-4). 

filiate  fl.— the  latter  have  a  4-sided  ovary,  4  barren  sta- 
mens,and  4-lobed  calyx:  fr.a  4-sided  .many-seeded  berry. 
The  Carludovicaa  are  usually  regarded  and  treated  as 
palms  by  gardeners.  They  are  useful  for  decoration. 
The  family  Cyclaatbacess  is  exclusively  American,  of 
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35-40  specie*  and  4  genera  (Stelestylls,  Carludovlca, 
Ludovia,  Cyclanthus);  it  Is  often  united  with  the  Pan- 
danacen  or  screw  pine  family.  jj  jj 

Carludoeica  palmata  is  the  species  most  frequently 
met  with  under  enltlvatlon.  Under  favorable  conditions 
it  (rrowa  to  a  height  of  about  8  feet.  All  of  the  kinds 
need  stove  treatment  during  the  winter  months  ;  In 
summer  they  may  be  used  for  subtropical  bedding  with 
good  results.  They  hare  a  certain  palm-like  appear- 
ance, but  the  learea  are  of  a  softer  texture  than  any  of 
the  palma.  They  may  be  propagated  by  division,  choos- 
ing the  early  spring  for  the  operation.  C.  palmata  seeds 
freely.  The  fruit,  when  ripe,  has  an  ornamental  appear- 
ance for  a  short  time  after  bursting  open.  The  seeds 
are  very  small,  and  should  be  carefully  washed  free  from 


363.  Glrludovtcu  yulmat*. 


the  pulp,  and  sown  on  the  surface  of  a  pan  of  finely 
chopped  sphagnum  mi>«».  Germination  takes  place  In 
two  weeka  from  sowing  if  kept  In  a  brisk,  moist  heat. 
The  species  are  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  the  drain- 
nice  must  be  perfect,  as  the  plants  require  an  abundance 
of  water  when  growing.  0.  W.  0uvm. 

a.  Lv*.  i-S-lobtd. 
palmate,  Rul*  A  Pav.  Fig.  369.  No  trunk  :  petioles 

3-  6  ft.  long,  glabrous,  terete  and  unarmed  ;  blades 

4-  lobed,  the  lobes  again  cut  Into  narrow  segments,  dark 
green,  gracefully  tpreading,  and  drooping  at  the  mar- 
gin. Peru.  R.H.  1861,  p.  10. -The  common  species,  and 
a  very  useful  plant.  Panama  hats  are  made  from  this 
plant. 

rotondifolle,  H.  Wendl.  Much  like  the  last,  but  more 
compact  under  cult.,  owing  to  the  shorter  petioles,  but 
trr»wiDg  much  larger:  petiole  distinctly  pubescent: 
leaf-blade  large  and  orbicular,  3- or  4-lobed.  Costs  Rica. 
B.M.7083. 

♦legem,  Williams.  Blades  with  4  or  5  lobes,  which 
are  very  deeply  cut  into  straight  strap-like  divisions. 
Probably  of  horticultural  origin. 
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aa.  Lvs.  t-lobtd. 

atroTlrtns,  H.  Wendl.  Blades  very  deeply  2-lobed  and 
very  deep,  rich  green  (whence  the  name,  dark  grttn), 
glabrous.  Colombia. 

hflmills,  Poepp.  &  Endl.  Dwarf :  blades  angular, 
2-lobed  at  the  summit,  the  segments  more  or  less  jagged 
but  not  divided,  a  foot  or  less  broad.  Colombia.  R.H. 
1869,  p.  327. -One  of  the  best. 

Plumerii,  Kunth  (C.  palma fdha.  Sweet).  Caudex 
erect :  blades  with  2  lanceolate  and  plicate  divisions, 
bright  green  above  and  pale  beneath :  spadices  pendu- 
lous. Martinique. 

imperialis,  Llnd.  A  Andre.  Caudex  short  and  pros- 
trate :  blades  with  2  ovate-lanceolate  entire  segments, 
with  very  prominent  veins,  the  lobes  about  3  in.  wide 
and  shining  green;  petiole  purplish,  canaliculate,  tumid 
at  the  base,  Equador.  I.U.  21:106  (by  error  165). 

L.  H.  B. 

CARNATION  (Didniku*  Carfopkfllut,  Linn.).  Cary- 
opkyllicrir.  Figs.  366,  367.  Half-hardy  perennial,  her- 
baceous, suffnitescent  at  base  :  height  2  ft. :  stem 
branching,  with  tumid  joints  :  lvs.  linear,  glaucous, 
opposite :  tin.  terminal,  solitary ;  petals  5,  flesh-col- 
ored, very  broad,  beardless  margins  toothed  ;  calyx 
cylindrical,  with  scaly  bracts  at  base.  June-August 
Native  of  southern  F.u. ;  occasionally  met  In  the  wild 
state  In  England,  where  it  was  introduced  through  cul- 
tivation. 

Theophrastus,  who  lived  about  300  years  B.C.,  gave 
the  name  Dlantbus  (Greek  Dion,  divine;  antkot,  flower) 
to  the  genus,  probably  suggested  by  the  delightful  fra- 
grance. The  specific  name  Caryopbyllus  (Greek, Caryon, 
nut ;  and  pkgllon,  leaf)  has  been  applied  to  the  clove 
tree  (Caryophyllut  aromatieut),  and  because  of  the 
clove-like  fragrance  of  the  Carnation,  this  name  was 
applied  to  the  species  ;  otherwise  it  would  have  no  sig- 
nificance. The  name  Carnation  (Latin,  eamatio,  from 
earo,  eamis,  flesh)  has  reference  to  the  flesh-color  of 
the  flowers  of  the  original  type.  This  plant  has  been  in 
cultivation  more  than  2.000  years,  for  Theophrastus 
(History  of  Plants,  300  B.C.)  says  :  "The  Greeks  cul- 
tivate roses,  gillyflowers,  violets,  narcissi,  and  iris," 
gillyflower  being  the  old  English  name  for  the  Carna- 
tion. It  was  not,  however,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  that  the  development  of  the  Carnation 
into  numerous  varieties  made  an  impression  upon  its 
history.  The  original  flesh -color  of  its  flower*  was 
already  broken  up  into  its  component  colors,  red  and 
white.  The  gardeners  of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land and  England,  with  their  respective  ideals  of  beauty 
in  this  flower,  contributed  so  many  varieties  that  In 
1597  Gerard  wrote  that  "to  describe  each  new  variety  of 
carnation  were  to  roll  8isypbus'  stone  or  number  the 
nan. Is." 

There  were  many  attempts  at  classification,  but  most 
of  them,  like  the  varieties  they  serve,  have  disappeared. 
Two  of  them  are  as  follows  :  The  French  scheme  ar- 
ranged all  varieties  Into  three  classes,  thus  :  —  Ortnadint 
(Fig.  368),  including  those  with  strong  perfumes,  flow- 
ers of  medium  site,  either  single  or  double,  petals 
fringed,  and  of  but  one  color ;  Flamandt,  including 
those  with  large  flowers,  round  and  double,  rising  in 
the  center  to  form  a  convex  surface,  petals  entire,  either 
unicolored  or  striped  with  two  or  more  colors  ;  Faneitt, 
including  those  with  colors  arranged  in  bands  on  light 
grounds,  the  petals  toothed  or  not.  The  English  classi- 
fication of  these  varieties  makes  four  categories  :  Srltt, 
or  those  posseasingonly  one  color  in  the  petals  ;  t'lakts, 
or  those  having  a  pure  ground  of  white  or  yellow  and 
flaked  or  striped  with  one  color,  as  scarlet,  purple  or 
rose  ;  Hizarm ,  or  those  hsvlng  a  pure  ground  marked 
as  in  the  Flaket,  but  with  two  or  three  colors  ;  and 
Pieotttt.  or  those  having  a  pure  ground  of  white  or 
yellow,  and  each  petal  bordered  with  a  band  of  color  at 
the  margin.  This  last  class  has  been  regarded  with  the 
distinction  of  a  race. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  English 
gardeners  exercised  very  great  care,  in  the  growing  of 
Carnations,  to  mature  only  perfect  flowers.  Imperfect 
and  superfluous  petals  were  extracted  with  forceps  ; 
petals  appearing  out  of  place  were  arranged  In  a  per- 
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feet  imbrication  :  the  calyx  tube  was  rut  partly  down 
between  the  teeth,  to  prevent  excessive  splitting  at  one 
aide  ami  to  Rive  more  freedom  to  the  expansion  of  the 
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t,  d,  bracts;  6,  ral^X;  a,  style. 

These  and  many  more  tedious  details  seeru  to 
have  wrought  the  downfall  of  this  sweet  llower  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

All  the  foregoing  has  referenco  to  those  types  of  Car- 
nations which  are  but  little  known  or  grown  in  America 
at  the  present  day.  The  varieties  ao  common  in  Europe 
are  usually  kept  in  coldfratnes  or  cool  houses  during 
the  winter,  and  as  spring  approaches  the  plants  are 
brought  into  their  blooming  quarters,  for  no  flower  is 
expected  to  appear  until  the  month  of  July,  when  there 
is  a  great  profusion  of  biosaoms,  but  for  a  short  season. 
Therefore,  they  can  all  be  classed  as  a  summer  race. 
They  are  also  grown  permanently  in  the  open. 

1'KRprri'AL-rLowKKiNO  Carnation  (  Remontant, 
Monthly,  or  Treei.  — The  Carnations  so  common  in 
America,  and  grown  so  extensively  under  glass  for  win- 
ter cut-flowers,  originated  about  1840  as  a  distinct  race 
of  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations.  A  French  gardener, 
M.  Dalmala,  according  to  M.  Jean  Slsley,  of  Lyons,  ob- 
tained the  first  real  constant-blooming  Carnation,  which 
was  called  Atim,  and  sent  out  in  1844.  It  was  the  result 
of  artificially  crossing  Oeillet  de  Mahon.  or  St.  Martin, 
because  it  was  regularly  bloomed  in  November,  with 
pollen  from  Oeillet  Biohon.  The  first  gain  was  crossed 
with  Flemish  Carnation  with  repetition.  In  1846  he 
obtained  a  great  number  of  varieties  of  all  colors. 
M.  Scbmitt,  a  distinguished  horticulturist  of  Lyons,  fol- 
lowed in  the  work,  and  obtained  several  fine  varieties, 
like  Are-rn-riel  and  Ktoile  Polaire,  which  were  culti- 
vated for  several  years.  The  next  enthusiast  who  aided 
materially  in  the  development  of  this  new  race  of  Car- 
nations was  M.  Alphonse  Alegatiere,  who,  bv  careful 
crossing,  obtained  varieties  with  stiff  stems.  About 
1866  the  number  of  such  varieties  was  increased,  and  as 
a  class  they  received  the  name  of  Trr«  Carnation*,  but 
in  America  they  were  more  generally  termed  the  Monthly 
Carnations.  The  earliest  importation  of  this  race  of 
varieties  into  America  seems  to  have  been  made  in  1*68, 
and  included  such  varieties  as  Edwardsll,  President 
Degraw,  La  Purlte  and  Variegated  La  Purite,  and  for  a 
period  of  ten  years  were  grown  as  pot  plants  for  sum- 
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introduced  in  coolhouses,  and  was  attended  with  such 
marked  success  that  soon  entire  greenhouses  were  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  the  Carnation,  and  there  arose 
the  carnation  specialist,  or  earnationiat,  the  latter  title 
being  used  first,  in  1892,  with  such  men  aa  Starr, 
Swayne,  Tailby  and  Doruer.  There  are  now  about  500 
,  distinct  varieties  in  this  country,  all  of  American  origin. 
The  winter  forcing  of  Carnations  is  now  more  highly 
developed  in  America  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
For  sketches  of  the  evolution  of  the  Carnation,  particu- 
larly of  the  American  cut-flower  race,  see  Bailey,  'Sur- 
vival of  the  I'nlike." 

J'ropagation.—  The  perpetual -flowering  Carnations  are 
propagated  by  cuttings  I  Pig.  369).  The  In-st  "wood  "  for 
this  purpose  is  found  in  the  lateral  shoots  at  the  base  of 
thrifty  branches  ;  shoots  appearing  high  on  the  flower- 
ing stem  are  not  desirable.  Nocattii 
from  stems  bearing  small,  sickly,  or  poorly 
flowers.  Diseased  plants,  and  plants  which  have  been 
greatly  stimulated  and  forced  in  a  high  temperature, 
should  also  be  avoided  in  propagation.  The  material  for 
cuttings  is  pulled  from  the  plants  by  a  lateral  move- 
ment, and  in  this  condition,  — that  is,  without  further 
cutting  or  trimming,  — is  considered  by  many  propaga- 
tors as  ready  for  the  sand-benrh  ;  others  remove  a  por- 
tion of  the  leaves  or  the  tips  of  the  long  ones.  Cuttings 
are  successfully  made  from  December  1  to  May  1. 
Orowers  choose  different  portions  of  this  period  tor 
the  best  results.  February  is,  perhaps,  most  frequently 
chosen.  The  cuttings  are  usually  planted  in  sand- 
benches  to  be  rooted,  either  in  a  separate  propamine 
house  or  upon  a  portion  of  bench  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose in  the  regular  Carnation  house.  For  a  limited  num- 
ber of  cuttings,  "flats'"  may  be  used  and  placed  where 
they  will  receive  proper  treatment.  The  temperature  hi 
which  cuttings  are  best  rooted  is  50"  F.  for  the  first  few 
•lays,  then  increased  to  So3  or  60°  F.  During  sunshine 
tbo  young  cuttings  are  shaded,  and  at  all  tiroes  roots- 
ture'is  carefullv  regulated,  to  avoid  the"c 


fungus  and  the  flagging  of  the  cuttings.  In  about  four 
weeks  a  good  bunch  of  roots  will  be  formed,  and  the 
cuttings  are  transplanted  into  small  pots  or  flats.  They 
are  then  kept  in  coolhouses  (45  to  50°  F.)  until  it  is 
possible  to  plant  them  iu  the  field.  Propagation  by  lay- 


ering is  practiced  abroad  (Fig.  370),  bnt  is  too  slow  for 
American  conditions.  Plants  are  grown  from  seed  only 
i  It  Is  desired  to  obtain  ne 
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Summer  Trtatment. -The  young  plants  are  carefully 
hardened  in  the  spring,  to  enable  them  to  be  planted 
in  the  open  field  in  May.  Various  soils  have  given 
good  results.  A  sandy  soil  yields  One  plant*  if  a  drought 
does  not  prevail  ;  a  clay  soil  will  make  short,  stiff 

plants,  which  are  slow  to 
yield  flowers  In  the  fall  ; 
a  sandy  loam  is  the  best 
soil. 

The  field  soil  is  well  pre- 
pared by  applying  a  liberal 
quantity  of  well- 


with  v. 


JN,  an  equivalent  In 
-       commercial  fertl- 
lixer,  plowing 
deeply  and  bar- 
rowing  thorough- 
ly. The  plants  are 
then  set,  as  soon 
as  danger  from  heavy  frosts  is 
past,  putting   them    10  inches 
apart,  in  rows  12  inches  apart 
if  to  be  worked  entirely  by 
hand,  and  3  feet  apart  if  to  be 
worked  with   horse  and  culti- 
vator. Throughout  the  summer 
the  plants  are  kept  free  from 
weeds   and    frequently  culti- 
vated. No  blossoming  by  plants 
intended  for  winter  flowering 
is  permitted.  All  rising  shoots 
are  cut  buck  to  2-4  Inches  as 
fast  as  they  appear.  Such  prun- 
ing ceases  about  August  1  to  10. 
In  the  month  of  September  the 
plants  are  lifted  and  planted* 
upon  the  benches.  .Some  grow- 
ers transplant  with  "balls"  of 
ground,  others  without  any  soil 
clinging  to  the  roots. 

Wintrr  Treatment.—  The  Car- 
nation bouse  usually  stands  cast 
and  west,  and  is  provided  with 
both  raised  and  solid  benches. 
Much  experience  and  a  h  ug 
controversy  have  resulted  in 
the  conclusion  that  some  varie- 
ties of  Carnations  should  be 
planted  on  raised  benches  and 
others  on  solid  benches.  The 
soil  is  prepared  some  time  pre- 
vious to  its  use,  with  threc- 
'  fourths  loam  and  one-fourth 
well-rotted  manure,  turning 
to  thoroughly  mix  the  elements.  About 
•  I  it  is  placed  on  the  benches,  enough  to  be 
4  or  5  Inches  deep  when  settled.  The  plants  are  set  8 
to  12  inches  apart  each  way.  watered  thoroughly,  and 
syringed  frequently  until  established.  Staking  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  branches  off  the  ground  and  the  flow- 
ers above  the  foliage.  Various  arrange- 
ments of  wires  ami  strings  are  devised. 
The  use  of  plant-stakes  has  been  universally 
abandoned. 

The  temperature  of  the  Carnation  house 
Is  maintained  at  50  to  55°  F.  at  night  anil 
•  bout  10°  warmer  In  the  daytime,  during 
the  whole  winter.  Tbe  proper  use  of  water 
maintains  a  healthy  growth,  ensures  sub- 
stantial flowers,  and  prevents  red  spider. 
On  bright  days  the  houses  are  freely, 
syringed.  Fertilizers  are  used  with  great  | 
liberality  on  the  plants  in  the  benchef 
with  good  results.  Liquid  manures  from 1 
horse,  cow,  sheep  or  hen  droppings,  diluted 
to  the  color  of  weak  tea,  are  applied  about 
once  a  week,  beginning  about  January  1, 
or  a  mulch  of  well-rotted  row  manure  Is  put  over  the 
ground  after  the  plants  beoorno  well  set.  Disbudding  is 
practiced  to  produce  largo  flowurs  on  stiff  stems. 
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under  control  by  syringing  judiciously  w 
the  greenfly  by  fumigation  with  rose-leaf  extract  or  the 
use  of  tobacco  stems  on  the  floor  of  the  house.  Three 
fungous  diseases  have  recently  become  annoying  ;  via., 
rust  (Uromycet  caryophyllinu*,  Schr. ),  antbracnose 
(  Volute  I  la  sp.t,  and  spot  or  blight  (Septoria  Dianthi, 
Desm).  The  best  treatment  Is  to  destroy  diseased  plants 
and  to  spray  the  rest  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Varieties  are  constantly  changing.  The  following 
represent  the  common  range  of  variation: 

White—  Lizzie  Mctiowan  (Fig.  372),  Ivory,  Alaska, 
Uncle  John.  Flora  Hill.  White  Cloud. 

l'mk-Wm.  Scott  Daybreak  (Fig.  374),  Albertlni, 
Bridesmaid,  Delia  Fox.  Triumph.  Victor. 

Scarlet  — Hector.  Portia,  Dazzle,  Jubilee  (Fig.  373). 

Variegated  —  Minnie  Cook,  Helen  Keller,  Mrs.  Ueo. 
M.  Bradt,  Armazindy. 

Yellow  — Eldorado,  Buttercup,  Mayor  Plugree,  Gold 
Nugget. 

Crimson  — Meteor,  Tidal  Wave.  Cartledge. 

Carnation*  in  Pott.  —  For  pot  culture,  the  Carnation 
is  propagated  and 
field  culture  up 


they  are  taken  np  and  planted  singly 


treated  as  previously  described  lu 
the  time  of  lifting  the  plants,  when 


verv  seriously  annoyed  by  insects 
.  The  red  spider  Is  usually  kept 


S10.  Layer  ot  Carnation. 
The  parent  stem  was  severed  at  S. 

C-.  or  7-inch  sizes,  suiting  them  to  the  size  of  the  plants. 
If  the  heading-back  was  not  continued  too  late  in  the 
field,  many  plants  may  be  in  bud  in  October  and  bo 
excellent  specimens  for  fall  sales.  The  bulk  of  the 
potted  plants,  however,  are  intended  for  spring  sales, 
and  are  carried  over  tbe  winter  In  well-built  coldfranies, 
left  uncovered  as  long  as  fine  weather  will  permit ; 
frosts  and  even  light  freezes  will  not  hurt  the  plants. 
At  the  approach  of  severe  weather,  sashes  are  covered 
over  tbe  plants,  but  on  mild  days  liberal  ventilation  is 
given,  and  during  extreme  winter  cold  additional  cov- 
ering is  placed  over  the  frames.  About  the  first  of 
March  these  plants  are  brought  into  a  coolhouse,  and 
one  month  later  they  are  graced  with  a  profusion  of 
buds  and  blossoms  ;  with  proper  care  they  will  continue 
to  flower  throughout  the  summer.  The  varieties  pre- 
ferred for  pots  are  those  of  dwarf  habit,  with  stems  stiff 
enough  to  hold  up  the  flowers  without  staking.  In 
color,  the  varieties  knowu  as  "  fancies  "  are  usually  more 
salable  than  those  with  single  colors.  Varieties  recom- 
mended for  pot  culture  are  Portia,  Mrs.  Fisher,  Cirace 
Wilder,  Buttercup,  American  Flag.  Robert  Craig, 
E.  G.  Hill. 

Othkr  Carnations.  —  Aside  from  the  forcing  Carna- 
tions, the  following  groups  receive  attention  in  this 
country : 

C'trnifinn,  Mnlma i.«/n .  —  Th Is  is  a  group  of  varieties 
grown  in  Europe.  It  is  said  ( Revue  Horticole,  1888)  that 
the  original  variety  of  the  group  was  taken  from  La  Mai - 
maison  In  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  It  was  pure  white  In 
color,  but  now  all  the  shades  of  red  are  In  the  group. 
The  flowers  are  very  large,  even  6  inches  in  diameter 
with  good  culture.  The  plants  are  dwarf,  very  florlfor- 
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I'suaily  propagated  by 


ous,  but  not  constant 
■terns  are  strong  and  straight, 
cuttings  or  layers. 

Carnation,  Victoria.  — A  group  of  varieties  under  this 
name  originated  with  M.  Benary,  Erfurt,  Germany,  in 
1879  (Revue  Horticole.  1890),  probably  descendants 
from  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  which  It  closely  re- 
semble.*, but  of  greater  merit  because  of  a  firmer  calyx. 
All  the  colors  of  Carnation*  are  represented;  petals  are 
large,  finely  fringed.  The  plant  Is  dwarf,  not  remontant. 
Propagated  by  layers  or  cutting*.  The  members  of  this 
group,  a*  of  the  preceding,  have  not  received 
attention  in  this  country. 

Carnation,  Margutritt  (Pig.  3711.  — A  comp 
new  class  of  Carnations.  Origin  not  definitely  known; 
supposed  to  have  been  in  somewhat  obscure  cultivation 
in  Italy  and  Algeria  a  very  long  time.  The  plants  are 
generally  raised  from  seed,  and  blossom  in  about  four 
months.  A  very  large  majority  of  flowers  come  double 
or  semi-double,  strongly  clove-scented,  deeply  fringed  ; 
color  red,  pink  or  white.  The  plant  Is  dwarf,  10-15 
Inches  high,  compact,  ervct,  branching.  It  is  a  constant 
bloomer,  but  In  quality  the  flowers  are  far  Inferior  to 
the  Perpetual-flowering  Carnation.  The  Marguerite 
Carnations  are  highly  prixed  for  massing  in  summer 
beds,  and  are  treated  as  annuals.    Geokoe  C.  Bctx. 

Commercial  Carnation  Ct'LTritK.—  Carnation  cul- 
ture can  be  divided  into  three  parts  or  periods — propa- 
gation of  the  young  plants  during  the  winter  aud  early 
spring  months  ;  the  summer  culture,  generally  carried 
on  in  the  field  or  garden,  for  the  growing  of  the  young 
plants  to  a  stage  of  maturity  suitable  for  the  transfer 
to  the  houses  In  the  fall  ;  and  the  winter  or  bouse  cul- 
ture, which  is  often  prolonged  through  spring  and  early 
summer,  depending  on  the  condition  of  plants  and  va- 
riety. Of  late,  experiments  have  been  made  with  summer 
culture  under  glass,  a  subject  which  is  treated  below. 

To  make  the  mode  of  cultivation  more  comprehensi- 
ble, it  will  be  well  to  speak  first  of  the  habit  of  the  Car- 
nation in  general,  for  there  is  a  great  difference  in 
growth  and  blooming  of  the  different  varieties,  without 
making  one  variety  or  the  other  less  profitable.  Al- 
though the  same  treatment  may  be  applied,  a  slight 
deviation  from  general  rules  may  often  be  practicsl  and 
more  fitting  to  certain  varieties.  We  find  among  our 
present  varieties  some  with  a  more  spreading,  straggling 
growth,  as  Daybreak,  while  others  grow  more  compact, 
as  Jubilee.  We  find  early  and  late  bloomers  ;  some 
that  are  continuous  bloomers,  as  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Bradt, 
and  others  that  show  a  tendency  to  "crop",  while  with 
some  varieties  the  coraing-off  crop  and  the  new  coming- 
in  are  so  linked  together  that  It  will  only  be  noticed  by  a 
less  quantity  and  smaller  flowers, as  in  White  Cloud; 
with  others  It  Is  so  marked  that  often  an  Interval  of  from 
four  to  six  weeks,  or  an  entire  cessation  of  blooming, 
Will  take  place,  as  in  Bridesmaid.  In  the  aggregate, 
the  continuous  bloomer  and  the  cropper  may  furnish 
the  same  number  of  flowers  through  the  season,  and, 
nnder  circumstances,  one  may  be  as  profitable  as  the 
other. 

Propagation  can  be  carried  on  from  January  to  May. 
Early  propagation  is  preferable,  as  often  in  April  warm 
weather  will  Interfere  with  good  results.  When  the 
i  expected  to  commence  to  bloom  early  in  fall 


and  furnish  a  good  quality  of  blooms,  early  propagation 
Is  a  necessity.  Late-blooming  varieties,  when  propa- 
gated early,  advance  their  time  for  blooming  consider- 
ably. Late-propagated  plants  may  have  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  propagating  bed  to  tbe  field  at  a  time 
when  tbe  hot  weather  will  prove  very  severe  on  the 
little  plants  ;  they  are  deprived  of  the  advancing  spring 
growth,  and  consequently  make  little  headway  through 
the  hot  summer  months,  but  will  make  good  plants  for 
late  blooming,  or,  when  not  allowed  to  bloom,  will  fur- 
nish excellent  cuttings  for  early  propagation. 

Any  young  shoots  not  advanced  into  bud  formation, 
but  seeming  to  be  capable  of  producing  a  good  flower  in 
time,  will,  as  a  cuttiug,  make  a  good  plant.  If  the  hud 
has  commenced  to  form,  even  only  to  half  the  site 
of  a  pinbead,  it  Is  bound  to  develop  ;  it  retards  root 
formation,  and  when  eventually  roots  are  formed,  all 
the  nourishment  taken  up  is  nsed  to  mature  that  bud. 
Such  cuttings,  doubtful  at  their  taking,  but  which  will  in 
time  develop  a  flower-bud,  are  not  to  be  necessarily 
classed  as  bad  cuttings  If.  at  the  first  symptoms,  the 
bud  is  removed  ;  when  left  to  develop  it  may  still  make 
a  plant  after  a  lapse  of  two  or  three  months,  but  time  - 
lost.  In  general,  tbe  strongest  and  best  cuttings  are 
found  at  the  base  of  tbe  flower-stem;  those  that  appear 
upon  the  flower  stem  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  will  ia 
time  show  symptoms  of  degeneration;  the  same  will  be 
the  case  when  taken  from  exhausted  blooming  plants. 
For  this  reason  the  late-propagated  plants,  whose  growth 
has  been  made  through  the  late  fall  months,  and  where 
the  flower  stems  are  removed  as  fast  as  they  appear, 


and  tbe  whole  strength  thrown  into  the  young  .boot. 


appearing  below  the  break,  will  furnish 
tings.  Tbe  plant  is  in  quite  a  different  stage  of  growth 
when  producing  new  shooU,  and  when  young  shoots- 
cuttings— are  produced  only  in  connection  with  the  ma- 
turing  of  flowers.  This  will  lead  to  tbe  conclusion  that  to 
produce  the  best  cuttings,  a  separation  of  the  culture  (or 
flowers  and  the  culture  for  cuttings  is  the  best  solution. 

A  cutting  should  have  an  average  length  of  4  inches, 
with  at  least  1  -Inch  clean  stem.  When  taken  off  close  from 
the  branch  or  stem  out  of  the  axil  of  a  leaf,  no  further 
trimming  of  the  heel  is  necessary  except  an  occasional 
removing  of  some  wood  fibers  that  may  adhere  from  the 
break.  When  the  shoot  is  too  long  and  demands  a  cat 
with  the  knife,  the  cut  should  be  made  at  or  right  above 
a  joint,  so  that  tbe  two  leaves  can  be  peeled  oft*  and  leave 
a  clean  heel.  If  cut  too  high  above  a  joint,  tbe  stem  gets 
too  hard;  if  below,  the  bark  will  be  peeled  off  with  the 
leaves,  and  gives  occasion  to  rot.  Leaves  should  be  re- 
moved as  far  as  tho  cutting  is  Inserted  in  the  sand, 
and  the  top  of  the  leaves  shortened,  so  as  not  to  give  too 
much  surface  to  evaporation. 

The  propagating  bed  should  be  filled  with  3  Inches  of 
clean,  sharp  sand,  not  too  coarse,  and  well  parked. 
When  the  cuttings  are  to  be  inserted,  a  line  should  be 
drawn  with  a  knife  to  the  required  depth  of  about  1 
Inch,  the  cutting  inserted  and  the  sand  pressed  on.  A 
tile  or  brick  bottom  in  the  propagating  bed  is  much  su- 
perior to  a  common  wooden  bottom  ;  it  assures  better 
drainage  and  less  danger  of  fungus.  Tbe  utmost  clean- 
liness should  be  observed  in  a  propagating  house,  and 
no  decaying  matter  be  allowed  to  lie  around.  Water  it 
needed  every  two  or  three  days  when  the  bench  has 
good  drainage.  The  house  should  be  shaded  either  from 
the  outside  with  a  whitewash  of  white  lead  and 
coal  oil,  or  on  the  inside  with  a  light  white  mus- 
lin. Ventilation  is  advisable  whenever  the 
temperature  comes  noar  to  60°;  general  tem- 
perature 55°,  and  all  available  means  should  be 
employed  to  keep  it  at  that  point.  Day  tem- 
perature may  be  two  or  three  degrees  above, 
and  night  temperature  as  much  below. 

Average  time  to  root  Carnation  cuttings  Is 
four  weeks,  and  depends  much  on  the  variety. 
Mary  Wood  may  root  in  two  weeks,  while  itmsy 
take  six  weeks  to  root  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Bradt.  In 
a  higher  temperature,  cuttings  will  root  more 
quickly,  but  it  is  not  advisable,  as  it  increases 
the  danger  of  cutting-bench  fungus  and  soft- 
ens the  young  plants. 
As  soon  as  rooted,  transplant  into  a  light  soil 
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should  be  nsed-ln  a  light,  well-ventilated  house, 
•on  benches,  In  flats  or  small  pots,  the  latter  pref- 
erable, m  early-rooted  plants  can  be  shifted  into  larger 
pots,  and  the  later-rooted  be  Just  In  good  shape  for  the 
*ir  to  the  field.  Temperature  the  same  as  in  the 


propagating  house,  but  when  the  young 
well  established  may  be  kept  5°  lower. 

The  ground  for  the  field  or  summer  culture  should  be 
well  prepared,  and  any  working  in  It  be  avoided  when 
too  wet:  planting  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  A  good  spring  growth  Is  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, especially  if  good  plants  are  wanted  for  early  fall 
blooming.  Late  spring  frosts  will  not  injure  the  plants, 
and  a  cool  atmosphere  is  more  congenial  to  a  good 
growth  than  the  hot  summer  weather,  when  growth  Is 
comparatively  slow  ;  plants  to  stand  at  least  15-18 
apart  each  way,  or  at  any 


through  a  drought  than  when  resort  is  had  Up 
Watering,  unless  it  can  be  done  thoroughly  and  kept 
up,  should  not  be  resorted  to,  and  only  as  a  last  measure 
in  a  severe  drought. 

When  the  plants  attain  the  height  of  6-6  inches,  top- 
ping should  be 
commenced  and 

be  kept  up  as  ^^^PK'Mf^ ""'  •'""fr 

long    a  a    the  i»aM>Ti  nwT  *mC?4mj  t** 

plants  remain  in  '  ,»  ,,<• 

the  field.  This 
operation  is  for 
the  purpose  of 
removing  the 
top  shoots 
w  h  e  re  buds 


the  mode  of  cultivating  the 
*oil  to  be  adopted  may  re- 
quire. From  the  time  of 
g.  as  soon  as  a  crust 
ri»  iifter  a  tain  it 
should  Ijm  broken  and  the 
\  of  the  soil  kept  in 
•  mellow  condition  to  a 
depth  of  2  inches  through- 
out the  summer ;  any 
deeper  cultivating  is  in- 
jurious rather  than  bene- 
ficial to  the  plants.  A 
thorough  cultivating  will  not  only  destroy  weeds,  but 
will  keep  the  soil  In  condition  in  which  it 
1  will  carry  the 


part  of  the  plant  grows  out  of  proportion  to 
,  to  force  the  plant  to  grow  into  a  symmetrical, 
rm.  At  the  same  time,  care  must  be  taken  not 


Carnation. 
Linie  McQowan. 


where  a 
the  other,' 
bushy  form. 

to  cut  any  more  than  the  purpose  of  topping  calls  for, 
for  the  plant  is  just  as  dependent  on  all  its  leaves  as  on 
its  roots.  Any  bloom  is  at  the  expense  of  the  fall  and 
winter  crop,  for  it  retards  the  growth  of  the  plant  and 
uses  up  energy  that  is  wanted  at  a  more  desired  time. 

The  transfer  from  the  field  to  the  house  for  the  fol- 
lowing winter  culture  is  an  ordeal  to  the  plants  and 
much  anxiety  to  the  grower.  If  early  flowers  are  wanted, 
an  early  transfer  has  to  be  made— as  early  as  the  latter 
part  of  August  and  beginning  of  September.  Late- 
rooted  plants,  that  had  not  the  chance  of  any  spring 
growth,  should  be  given  the  benefit  of  a  fall  growth  and 
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The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  benches  in  the 

•lble,  select  a  piece  of  sod -but  other  ground  will  an- 
swer—give it  a  good  coat  of  stable  manure  and  plow 
under.  In  the  spring,  arid  more  manure  or  any  fertiliser 
that  the  soil  may  mostly  require,  especially  bone,  wood- 
ashes  and  lime,  if  not  already  in  the  soil,  plow  again, 
and  repeat  the  plowing  two  or  three  times  during  the 
summer.  As  to  the  texture  of  the  soil,  a  loam  that  con- 


tains some  clay  without  making  it  too  heavy,  Is  prefer- 
able. It  requires  a  rich  soil  and,  therefore,  the  prepara- 
tion has  to  be  commenced  in  time,  so  that  the  manures 
become  decom|K>sed  and  well  incorporated,  ready  for 
assimilation. 

Light,  roomy  houses,  with  good  ventilation ,  are  re- 
quired to  insure  a  bountiful  crop.  Whether  solid  or 
raised  benches,  especially  for  the  latter,  fresh  soil  is  re- 
quired every  season.  Good  drainage  and  an  even  Ail- 
ing and  packing  of  the  soil  insures  an  even,  healthy 
growth.  Strong-growing  varieties  should  be  planted 
12-15  inches  each  way,  less  strong  ones  closer ;  any 
crowding,  when  not  diminishing  the  quantity  of  flowers 
to  the  square  foot,  will  certainly  degrade  the  quality  of 
the  same.  Transplanting  Is  an  ordeal  for  the  plants, 
and  has  to  be  done  with  the  greatest  care  and  dispatch, 
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especially  as  the  ordeal  is  often  aggravated  by  hot 

weather  during  early  transplanting.  Points  to  be  ob- 
served are,  in  the  first  place,  a  careful  lifting.  When  the 
ground  is  sandy  and  loose,  the  ground  may  be  shaken 
off,  but  when  bard  and  baked,  so  there  is  danger  of 
breaking  the  roots,  it  is  better  to  leave  a  ball.  In  setting, 
plants  should  be  cleaned  of  all  decaying  leaves,  and 
buds  removed.  Place  the  plants  in  a  natural  position  by 
spreading  the  roots  out  over  a  little  mound  formed  In 
the  excavation  made  for  the  plant,  and  press  the  ground 
on  firmly.  Any  deeper  planting  than  the  plants  have 
stood  in  the  fields  invites  stem-rot.  Water  well  after 
transplanting,  after  that  more  sparingly,  as  a  too  wet, 
cloggy  soil  will  retard  root-formation.  Other  precau- 
tious to  facilitate  the  establishing  of  the  plants  are 
shading  of  the  bouse,  and  reduction  of  ventilation  to  a 
minimum.  A  moist,  cool  air,  even  if  close,  that  other- 
wise would  be  injurious,  has  to  be  employed  to  prevent 
a  too  strong  enervating  evaporation  from  the  leaves— In 
other  words,  to  proveut  wilting.  An  occasional  syring- 
ing two  or  three  times  a  day  will  give  enough  moisture 
to  the  soli  after  the  first  watering,  and  keeps  a  moist 
atmosphere.  When  plants  showing  signs  of  having 
formed  new  roots  become  established,  any  of  the  pre- 
cautions employed  to  gain  this  end  become  injurious. 
Tha  shading  is  to  be  gradually  removed,  ventilation  in- 
creased, syringing  reduced,  and  a  normal  treatment  of 
growing  plants  assumed.  House  culture  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows:  Average  night  temperature  55°,  day  tem- 
perature on  cloudy  days  G0°  to  65°.  When  over  60  ,  ven- 
tilation should  be  given,  and  increased  when  necessary 
to  retain  the  desired  point.  Fresh  air  Is  a  necessity, 
and  ventilators  should  be  opened  whenever  it  la  practi- 
cable to  do  so.  All  syringing  is  to  be  avoided  and  the 
water  applied  to  the  soil  below  the  plants.  Water  should 
be  given  freely  when  needed,  and  care  be  taken  to  make 
the  watering  thorough,  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  bench. 
Glass  roof  should  be  kept  clean,  so  the  plants  will  de- 
rive the  benefit  of  every  moment's  sunshine.  Cultivat- 
ing the  soil,  with  the  exception  of  a  mere  scratching,  is 
of  more  injury  than  benefit,  as  it  will  destroy  the  white 
roots  coming  near  the  surface  in  quest  of  food. 

The  principles  of  support  are  to  hold  the  body  of  the 
plant  off  from  the  soil  for  a  free  circulation  of  air  un- 
derneath, and  to  support  the  flower  stems  in  a  way  so 
as  not  to  impair  the  plant  In  its  freedom  of  growth,  and 
leave  free  access  to  cut  the  blooms  with  any  desired 
length  of  stem. 

The  Carnation  is  rather  a  heavy  feeder,  and  quantity 
and  quality  of  blooms  depend  largely  on  the  nourish- 
ment supplied.  The  necessity  for  feeding  depends  on 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  and  to  avoid  a  disastrous  over- 
feeding, food  has  to  be  applied  judiciously  — rather  weak 
and  often  than  too  strong  at  a  time.  Feeding  can  be 
done  with  a  mulch  of  well  decomposed  manure,  or  best, 
with  prepared  liquid  manure.  If  it  can  be  arranged  so 
a  part  of  the  liquid  manure  could  be  given  with  each  or 
every  other  watering,  best  results  will  follow  and  danger 
of  overfeeding  be  avoided.  In  the  preparation  of  liquid 
manure,  it  is  best  to  take  fresh  cow-manure  as  a  base 
and  add  any  other  ingredients  desirable,  as  chicken 
manure,  bone  meal,  sulfate  of  potash  ;  but  avoid  any- 
thing that  contains  lime,  as  lime  will  set  free  the  valua- 

Summer  culture  under  glass  has  been  experimented 
with  in  lste  years,  bat  with  no  generally  satisfactory  re- 
sults. The  hot,  close,  greenhouse  air  is  against  it ;'  the 
plants  grow,  as  greenhouse  plants  do,  soft  and  drawn,  not 
to  be  compared  with  the  sturdy,  short-jointed,  hardier 
outdoor  growth,  so  productive  of  a  good  crop.  Indoor- 
grown  plants  lack  the  foundation  gained  in  the  field. 
True,  the  plants  will  not  have  the  set-back  of  a  trans- 
planting, but  better  results  have  to  be  shown  before 
this  mode  of  summer  culture  will  become  general. 

Every  year  new  varieties  are  produced  and  introduced, 
superseding  older  ones.  A  list  of  the  varieties  grown 
at  present  may  be  useless  In  three  or  four  years,  so  we 
mention  only  the  best  grown  now.  Among  the  whites, 
L,iszie  McGowan  ( Fig.  372)  has  been  a  standby,  but  White 
Cloud  now  stands  as  the  best.  Maceo  la  the  best  deep 
red  or  maroon  yet  produced  ;  a  very  free  and  continu- 
ous bloomer.  In  the  scarlets.  Jubilee  (  Fig.  373)  wants 
first  place,  but  indications  are  that  it  will  be  superseded 
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by  O.  H.  Crmae.  Among  the  light  pinks,  Daybreak 
(rig.  374)  is  still  *  standby,  but  there  are  some  among 
tbe  new  onea  that  will,  to  all  appearance,  push  it  into 
the  background.  In  the  dark  pinks,  Scott  yet  claims  the 
honors,  but  Mrs.  Francis  Joost,  as  the  newer  variety, 
may  succeed  to  its  place.  In  yellow,  Gold  Nugget  U 
conceded  the  best.  Mayor  Plngree  is  a  good  large  flower, 
but  rather  of  a  pale  color,  and  a  shy  bloomer.  The 
Carnation  par  excellence  Is  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Bradt,  whit* 
striped  scarlet- an  even,  continuous  bloomer  through- 
out the  whole  season  ;  a  tine,  large  flower,  admired 
wherever  grown. 

CAKOB.    See  Ctralonia. 

CAKOLIN A  ALLSPICE.  See  Calycanthu$. 

CARPEL.    One  of  tbe  separable  or 
of  a  compound  pistil.   See  Plover. 

CABFENTERIA  ( after  Professor  Carpenter,  of  Louisi- 
ana). SaxifragdeetT.  Evergreen  shrub,  with  rather  large 
opposite  Ivs. :  fls.  large,  in  terminal, loose  corymbs;  calyx 
5- parted  ;  petals  5  ;  stamens  numerous  ;  ovary  almost 
•uperior,  5-45-celled  :  fr.  a  many-seeded  dehiscent  cap- 
sale.  One  species  in  Calif.  A  highly  ornamental  ever- 
green shrub,  with  very  large,  white  and  fragrant  fls., 
bat  not  hardy  north.  It  requires  a  well-drained,  light 
and«\mly  toll,  and  sunny,  somewhat  sheltered  position; 
It  especially  dislikes  moisture  during  tbe  winter,  and  its 
perishing  Is  often  more  due  to  an  excess  of  moisture 
than  to  the  cold.  Prop,  by  greenwood  cuttings  under 
glass  in  summer,  and  by  suckers,  which  it  produces 
freely,  also,  by  seeds,  sown  in  spring. 

Califoraica,  Torr.  Shrub,  6-10  ft. :  ivs.  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, entire  or  remotely  denticulate,  bright  green  above, 
whitisb-totnentose  beneath, 2-1  in.  long:  fls.  pure  white, 
2 in.  in  diam.,  fragrant ;  petals  orbicular,  concave. 
June.July.  B.M.6911.  On.  31 :  581,  and  54.  p.  248.  G.C. 
U.  26:  113.  R.H.  1884,  p.  365.  J.H.  III.  29:  251. 

AUTBJCO  RXHDCR. 

CARPET  BEDDIHO.  See  Bedding. 

CARPiHTJB  (ancient  Latin  name).  CupHlSferm  (or 
BetuLi-  '  Hornbeam.  Tree,  of  medium  also,  some- 
times shrubby:  Ivs.  decide  i,  petioled,  alternate,  ser- 
rate; stipule;  deciduous:  flu.  In  catkins,  appearing  with 
the  Ivs.;  stain  mate  catkins  pendulous,  each  scale  bear- 
ing 3-13  stamens,  2-forked  at  the  apex  ;  pistillate  cat- 
kins terminal,  slender,  each  scale  bearing  two  ovaries, 
the  bracts  and  bractlets  of  which  develop  into  a  large, 
leafy,  more  or  less  3-lobed  bract,  embracing  the  small, 
nut-like  fruit  at  tbe  base.  About  8  species  in  C.  and  E. 
Asia,  2  in  Europe  and  W.  Asia  and  1  in  N.  and  C.  Amer. 
Hardy,  ornamental  tree,  usually  with  dense,  round 
head,  and  of  somewhat  slow  growth.  The  wood  Is  very 
hard  and  close-grained,  and  much  used  in  making  tools 
and  other  small  articles.  The  handsome  foliage  is  rarely 
attacked  by  insects,  and  assumes  a  yellow  or  scarlet 
color  in  fall.  The  most  beautiful  are  C.  tordata,  with 
large  Ivs.,  and  C.  Japoniea,  of  graceful  habit  and  with 
elegant  foliage.  The  Hornbeam  bears  severe  pruning 
well,  and  Is  very  valuable  for  high  hedges,  and  the 
European  species  was  formerly  much  used  in  tbe  old 
formal  gardens  for  this  purpose;  the  latter  makes,  alxo, 
an  excellent  game  cover,  as  it  retains  its  withered  foli- 
age almost  throughout  the  whole  winter.  They  grow  in 
almost  any  soil,  and  even  in  dry,  rocky  situations. 
Prop,  by  seeds,  sown  usually  in  fall,  germinating  very 
irregularly  ;  If  they  do  not  spring  up  the  first  spring, 
tbe  seed  bed  should  be  covered  until  the  following 
spring  with  moss  or  leaf-mold,  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 
If  intended  for  hedges,  the  seedlings  should  be  trans- 
planted after  the  first  year,  and  allowed  sufficient  space 
to  prevent  them  from  growing  into  slender,  tall  plants, 
unfit  for  hedges, 
grafted  in  spring 
1  one  of  i 


irom  growing  into  sienuer,  law  pianis, 
.  The  varieties  of  rarer  species  are 
g^  under  glass,  or  in  tbe  open  air  on 


long:  fruit-clusters  peduncled , 2-4  in.  long:  bracts  ovate 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  \-l  In.  long,  with  2  broad  and  abort 
inequal  lateral  lobes,  and  a  much  longer  middle  lobe, 
usually  serrate  only  on  one  margin.  E.N.  America,  west 
to  Minnesota  and  Texas;  also,  in  Mexico  and  C.  Amer. 
8.8.9:447.   Em.  1:199. -Bushy  tree,  with 


luisb  green  foliage,  changing  to  scarlet  or 


Tree,  to  60  or 


Carolinian*, Walt. ( C.  Ameriedna,  Mlchx. ).  American 
Hohxbeam.  Blue  Beech.  Fig.  376.  Bushy  tree,  rarely 
40  ft.:  Ivs.  ovate-oblong,  usually  rounded  at  the  base, 
sharply  and  doubly  serrate,  glabrous  at 
in  the  axils  of  the  veins  beneath.  2-4  in. 


yellow  in  : 

Betulna,  Linn.  European  ] 
70  ft.:  ivs.  similar  to  those  of  the  wm.r, 
rounded  at  tbe  base,  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  of  i 
thicker  texture,  and  the  veins  more  impressed  above: 
fruit-clusters  3-5  in.  long  :  bracts  over  IK  in.  long,  with 
ovate,  lateral  lobes,  and  much  longer  oblong-lanceolate 
middle  lobe,  the  margins  almost  entire  or  remotely  den- 
ticulate. Europe  to  Persia. — The  most  remarkable  of  tbe 
garden  forms  are  the  following:  Var.  inclsa,  Alt.  (var. 
quereifdlia,  Desf.).  Lve. iucised  or  lobed,  smaller.  Var. 
fastigiaU,  Hort.  Of  upright  growth.  Var.  purpurea, 
Hort.  Lvs.  purplish  when  young,  green  at  length.  It 
grows  Into  a  taller  tree  than  the  American  species,  though 
the  former  is  of  more  vigorous  growth  when  young ; 
the  foliage  turns  yellow  In  fall,  and  remains  on  the  tree 
throughout  tbe  winter. 

O.  Amrrxeana,  Michx  —  C.  Carolinians. — C.  cord&ta.  Blme. 
To  40  ft.:  Ivs.  deeply  cordate,  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  with  14-30 
pairs  of  veins,  4-7  in.  long.  Japan.  Manchuria.  G.  F. »:  296. 
The  moat  beautiful  species,  and  quite  hardy.—  C.  duinrnris. 
Boon.— C.orleiitalis.— C'.JajxWiioa,  Blme.  ToWft.:  lvs. slightly 
cordate  or  rounded,  oblong-ovate.  3-~t  In.  long,  with  about  30  or 
more  pairs  of  veins.  Japan.  OF.  fl:  30.1  <a»Carpinu»Carplnu«). 
R.H.ll*»:427.  A  very  graceful  species.-C  UuHtAra.  Blme.  To 
SO  ft.:  lv*. ovate  or  elliptic-ovate,  long  acuminate.  2-3  in.  long, 
with  10-14  pairs  of  veins.  Japan.  Very  attractive  in  fall,  with 
Its  long  and  slender  catkins.— O.  orientAliM.  Mill.  Bnshy  tree, 
to  IS  ft.:  Ivs.  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  l!ir2  in.  long,  with  about 
10  pairs  of  veins.  8.  E.  Europe  to  Persia.— C.  Turaanin&u-i. 
Hance.  Shrubby  tree:  lvs.  ovate,  acute.  1-2  In.  long,  with  10-12 
pairs  of  veins.  N.  China.—  C.  VirginHna,  Mirhx.  f  — C.  Caro- 
llniana  —  C  Tedoeniit,  Maxim.  Small  tree:  branchleta  and  lvs. 
beneath  pulieacent :  lvs.  ovate-elliptic  or  ovate-lanceolate,  with 
about  12  pairs  of  veins.  2-3  In.  long.  Japan. 

Alfred  Rkhder. 

CARRIERIA  (after  E.  A.  Carriere,  prominent  French 
horticulturist  and  botanist,  died  1896).  Birdceir.  De- 
ciduous trees,  with  alternate,  long-petloled,  glabrous 
lvs..  resembling  In  appearance  the  genus  Idesia.  Two 
aperies,  recently  discovered  in  China,  of  which  one,  C. 
ealyclna,  Franch.,  has  been  introduced.  It  Is  a  tree  to 
50  ft.  high,  with  rather  large,  oral  or  obovate  lvs.  and 
apetalous  fls.  with  5  large  sepals  in  few-fid.  terminal 
racemes.  It  will  be  probably  of  the  same  hardiness  and 
culture  as  Idesia.   k.  H.  1896,  p.  498. 

AumsD  Rehdeb. 
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CARROT  (Daitcui  Cardta,  Linn.).  Umbtltiterti.  A 
native  of  the  British  Isles,  and  one  of  the  bad  Intro- 
duced weeds  of  eastern  North  America  (Fig-  377).  The 
improved  succulent-rooted  garden  varieties  are  believed 
to  be  descended  from  the  same  stock,  though  this  baa 
been  denied.  It  seems  probable  that  the  horticultural 
Improvement  of  the  species  waa  begun  in  Holland,  and 
It  ia  said  that  the  cultivated  forma  were  introduced 
thence  into  the  gardens  of  England  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Carrot  is  now  very  generally, 
tiiougu  not  extensively,  cultivated  everywhere,  both  for 
culinary  purposes  and  for  stock -feeding.  It  Is  some- 
times forced  under  glass,  but  to  no  great  extent.  Car- 
rots are  most  useful  in  culinary  practice  for  soups, 
stews,  and  salads,  and  aa  this  clasa  of  cookery  has 
never  been  reasonably  popular  in  America,  this  vege- 
table has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 

The  Carrot  requires  a  loose,  friable,  warm  soil.  In  the 
very  best  mechanical  condition,  and  especially  for  the 
early  Top  of  tender  spring  roots,  this  needs  to  be  lib- 
erally fertilized  with  well-rotted  stable  manure  and 
some  mindly  available  potash  fertiliser.  Seed  for  the 
first  crop  of  Carrots  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  warm  and  dry  enough,  In  rows  1-2  feet 
apart.  As  they  germinate  slowly,  the  land  should  be 
free  of  weeds.  When  they  are  large  enough  to  be 
thinned,  the  plants  are  decimated  to  stand  2-3  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Careful,  clean  cultivation  Is  requi- 
site, and  drought  is  to  be  especially  avoided,  even  at  the 
cost  of  any  practicable  irrigation.  Later  crops,  and 
Carrot*  grown  for  stock  feed,  may  be  sown  In  May  or 
early  June,  and  treated  like  the  early  sowing.  When 
the  young  roots  are  ready  for  market  they  are  pulled 
and  tied  in  bunches  of  six  or  ten  or  a  dozen  (Fig.  37b). 
In  the  early  spring,  when  a  considerable  appetite  for 
reen  stuff  can  be  depended  on,  a  great  many  young 
arrots  are  shipped  north  from  southern  gardens. 
Well-ripened  roots  of  the  fall  crop  may  be  stored  in 
pits  or  in  the  root-cellar.  The  Carrot  baa  no  enemies  of 
importance. 

The  varieties  of  Carrots  differ  cb  telly  in  respect  to 
•lie  and  grain,  with  differences  In  earliness  closely  cor- 
related. The  following  are  favorite  varieties: 

French  Forcing  (Earliest  Short  Horn).  — One  of  the 
smallest  and  earliest  ;  root  small,  almost  globular, 
orange-red. 

Danven.—  Cylindrical  stump-rooted,  medium  large, 
dark  orange,  finegrained  ;  the  favorite  all-purpose 
variety. 

Ozhtart. —  Medium  sixe,  oval,  rather  light  colored, 
fine  grain  and  flavor  ;  recently  Introduced  from  France, 
and  'inite  successful. 


I 

377.  Last  year's  umbel  ol  wild  Carrot. 

Half-long  Scarlet. — Top  small,  roots  medium  sixe, 
cylindrical  pointed  ;  much  used  for  bunching. 

A'ar/y  Scarlet  Horn.—  Top  small,  roots  half-long, 
somewhat  oval,  smooth,  flne  grain  and  flavor;  a  favorite 
garden  sort. 

Large  White  Belgian. —  Very  large  and  rather  coarse, 
whitish;  principally  grown  for  stock-feeding. 

F.  A.  Wauoh. 


CARTHAM08  (Arabic  name,  alluding  to  the  color). 
Comp6$ita>.  Hardy  annuals  2-3 ft.  high,  with  spiny  lv». 
Involucre  with  spreading  and  leafy  outer  scales  and  the 
inner  ones  more  or  less  spiny  :  receptacle  chaffy : 
akenea  glabrous,  mostly  4-ribbed,  the  pappus  none  or 
scale-like.  Of  easiest  culture,  from  seed. 


378.  A  bunch  o(  Carrots. 


tinctorial,  Linn.  Saftlowkr.  Faux  Saotkw. 
One  to  3  ft.  high,  glabrous,  branched:  Ivs.  ovate,  spiny- 
toothed:  fl. -heads  with  upward-tapering  involucre,  sod 
a  globular  crown  of  orange  florets.  Asia.  — The  flowers 
furnish  a  dye  material,  which  is  used  in  place  of  the 
true  Saffron  (which  is  a  Crocus).  jj  g 

CABUM  (Caria.  in  Asia  Minor).  UmMllfenr.  Gla- 
brous annual  or  perennial  herbs,  widely  distributed  in 
temperate  and  subtropical  regions.  Lva.  pinnate,  or 
ternate  and  plnnately  decompound  :  fls.  white  or  yel- 
lowish, small,  in  compound  umbels,  the  calyx-teeth 
small  :  fmit  ovate  or  oblong,  sometimes  compressed, 
more  or  less  ribbed,  glabrous,  or  sometimes  hispid. 
Roots  often  tuberous.  Fifty  or  more  species. 

Carol,  Linn.  Caraway  (which  see).  Stem  slender 
but  erect,  furrowed,  1-2  ft. :  Ivs.  plnnately  decompound, 
with  thread-like  divisions.  Old  World.  —  Sometimes  runs 
wild. 

PetroaeUnum,  Renth.  &  Hook.  f.  {Petro»el\num  ia- 
Mrum,  Hoffm.).  PaMUl  (which  see).  Erect,  1-3  ft.: 
Ivs.  ternate-plnnate,  the  lfts.  ovate  and  3-cleft  (much 
cut  in  the  "curled  "  garden  vars.  ),the  upper  ones  nar- 
rower and  nearly  entire  :  fls.  yellowish.  Old  World. 
—  Much  cult.,  and  occasionally  runs  wild. 

Oairdneri,  Gray.  Stem  solitary,  1-1  ft.:  Ivs.  mostly 
simply  pinnate,  with  3-7  linear  or  thread-like  lfts.,  the 
upper  lfts.  usually  entire,  but  the  lower  ones  often  di- 
vided: fr.  with  long  style.  Dry  hills,  in  Calif,  and  Net. 
-Int.  1881  by  Oillett  as  an  ornamental  plant.  Roots 
tuberous  and  fusiform.  t„.  ]j ,  b. 

CAR0MBTU1I.   See  ffomalanthut. 

CARTA  Is  treated  under  Hicoria. 

C  ARYOPHtLLUS,  the  Clove  Tree,  is  now  referred  to 
Eugenia. 

CARYOPTERIS  (Greek  for  nnf  and  King).  Verb*- 
nAcev.  Small  shrubs  with  deciduous  opposite  Ivs.  and 
blue  or  violet  fls.  In  axillary  cymes  :  corolla  5-lobed, 
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one  <i'emfiit  larger  and  fringed;  stamen*  4,  exserted ; 
fr.  separating  into  4  somewhat  win  (fed  nutlet*.  About 
6  species  in  E.  Aula.  Free-flowering,  small  shrubs,  very 
Taluabla  for  tbelr  late  blooming  season  ;  not  hardy 
north;  even  if  well  protected  they  will  be  killed  almost 
to  the  ground,  but  tbe  young  shoot*,  springing  up  freely, 
will  flower  profusely  the  same  season.  They  require 
well-drained  and  sandy  soil  and  sunny  position  :  if 
grown  in  pots,  a  sandy  compost  of  peat  and  leaf  soil  or 
loam  will  auit  them,  and  they  will  flower  in  the  green- 
house  until  midwinter.  Prop,  readily  by  cutting  of 
half-ripened  wood  in  summer  or  fall  under  glass,  and 
by  seeds  sown  In  spring. 

Mastacanthus,  Schauer  ( ('.  ineann,  Miq.  C.  Sin/mit, 
Dlpp. ).  Fig.  379.  Suffruticose,  1-5  ft.:  Ivs.  petioled, 
ovate  or  oblong,  coarsely  serrate,  pubescent  above, 
grayish  tomentoae  beneath,  2-3  in.  long  :  cymes  pe- 
duncled,  dense-fld.;  Ms.  small,  violet-blue  or  lavender- 
blue.  Aug.-Nov.  China,  Jap.  B.U.  32:2.  B.M.0799. 
B.H.  1892  :  324.  R.B.  19:273.  G.C.  11.21:149.  >In.5:5. 
8.  H.  2.  p.  89.- Known  in  the  nursery  trade  as  "Blue 
Spirzea."  There  is  also  a  new  variety  with  white  lis. 


with'Ye'w^J'bu't  SSSSr  OafkH.  tfttl  tiS 
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CARYOTA  (old  Greek  name).  Pa Imdetir,  tribe  A  rfrrir. 
Fish-tail  Palm.  Spineless,  monocarpic  palms,  with 
tall,  stout,  ringed  halms,  at  length  bearing  suckers.  Lvg. 
disposed  in  an  elongated  terminal  fringe,  ample,  twice 
pinnately  divided  ;  segments  dimidiate -flahelliform,  or 
cuneate,  entire,  or  split,  irregularly  dentate,  plicate, 
folded  back  in  the  bud  :  midnerves  and  primary  nerves 
flabellate  :  petiole  terete  below:  sheath  keeled  on  the 
back,  fibrous  along  the  margins  :  ligule  short  ;  spadices 
usually  alternately  male  and  female  :  peduncle  short, 
thick  :  branches  long,  pendent  :  spathes  3  5.  not  entire, 
tubular  ;  brsvctlets  broad  :  fls.  rather  large.  green  or 
purple  :  fr.  the  size  of  a  cherry,  globular,  purph-.  st- 
eles. 12.  Malaya,  New  Guinea,  Australia. 

Remarkable  for  the  delta-shaped  or  flah-f nil  shaped 
leaflets,  which  make  the  graceful,  spreading  fronds  very 
attractive.  They  are  excellent  warmhouse  palms,  very 
useful  for  decoration,  particularly  when  young.  They 
are  frequently  planted  out  in  protected  places  for  the 
summer.  Prop,  by  seeds  and  suckers.  For  culture,  see 
I'll  I  ms . 

Tbero  being  so  many  different  genera  to  clom.,-  imm 
in  selecting  plants  for  moderate-sized  conservatories, 
the  members  of  this  genus  are  not  very  popular  for 
providing  amall  specimens.  In  a  high,  roomy  structure, 
however,  they  are  among  the  most  ornamental  of  the 
tribe.  They  are  quick-growing,  with  large,  broad  leaves, 
finely  cut  up,  tbe  small  divisions  resembling  the  tail  of 
a  fish  ;  hence  tbe  name  ■  Fish-tail  Palm."  After  reach- 
ing maturity  the  plant  begins  flowering  at  the  top,  and 
eontinuea  downwards  until  the  vitality  of  the  stem  is 
exhausted.  Suckers  are  freely  produced  by 
some  species,  but  these,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
become  so  robust  as  the  parent  stem,  owing 
probably  to  the  soil  becoming  exhausted. 
Seeds  are  offered  by  most  dealers.  The 
young  plants  should  be  grown  in  a  warm, 
moist  atmosphere,  the  soil  consisting  of 
loam  with  about 
mold  and  s 
times  lose 
wet  In  winter. 

mttis,  Lour.  (C.  $obolittm.  Wall.).  Caudex  15-25  ft. 
high,  4-5  in.  In  diam.,  soboliferous  :  petioles,  leaf- 
sheaths  and  spathes  scurfy-villous  ;  Ivs.  4-9  ft.;  pinnm 
Tery  obliquely  cuneiform,  irregularly  dentute,  upper 
i  acute  ;  pinnules  +-7  in.  long.  Burmu  t,.  Malaya. 
,  Linn.  Wink  Palm.  Toddt  Palm.  Caudex 
stout,  30-10  ft.  high.  1  ft.  thick,  not  soboliferous  :  Ivs. 
18-20  by  10-12  ft.;  pinna?  5-«  ft.,  curved  and  drooping, 
very  obliquely  truncate,  acutely  serrate,  the  upper  mar- 
gin produced  and  caudate  ;  pinnules  4-8  In. :  petiole 
very  stout.  India,  Malaya.  A. F.  12:295.  Gng.  5:131. 

Rumphiana.  Mart.  Lvs.  2-plnnate,  several  feet  long, 
the  pinnules  thick,  sessile,  6  in.  long  or  nearly  so,  ob- 
long. Malaya.-  Var.  Albertii,  Hort.  ( C.^/frer/ii,  Mjiell.), 


is  in  the  trade.   It  is  large  and  free-growing,  the  lv«. 
being  1(3-18  ft.  long  and  two-thirds  as  broad  ;  If.- 
merits  fan-shaped  and  oblique,  toothed. 

0.  BlanM,  Hort..  from  the  Philippines,  is  i 
It  is  probably  a  fotno  of  (.'.  ureus. 

Jarei>  G.  Smith  and  O.  W.  Oliver. 


CASHEW  is  AnacardiHm  oceidtHtatt. 


lioieu,  aiguaie,  -touoiaie  ;  ms.  peiioiuinte, 
»te,  entire  or  slightly  serrate,  smooth  or  pubes- 
neath  :  fls.  regular,  polyganio-dhrcious  ;  calyx 
1,  small  ;  petals  5,  ob'ong,  valvate,  apex  In- 


CASIMIROA  (named  in  honor  of  Cardinal  Casimlro 
Gomez).  Hutdrttr.  Evergreen  trees  :  Ivs.  alternate, 
long-petloled,  digitate,  3-7-foliotate  ;  Ifts.  petiolulate, 
lanceolate, 
cent  beneath 
5-parted, 

curved;  disc  Inconspicuous,  circular  ;  stamens  5,  free; 
filaments  subulate  ;  anthers  cordate  :  ovary  sessile,  on 
disc,  globose,  5-  or  occasionally  fi-S-lobed.  5-celled  : 
stigtun  sessile,  5-lobed  :  ovules  solitary  in  the  cells,  ax- 
illary :  fr.  a  drupe,  large,  depressed-globose  ;  pulp 
agreeable  to  taste,  edible  :  seeds  oblong,  compressed, 
exalbuminose.  Mexico.  Two  species,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing only  is  in  cultivation  : 

edulis,  LaLlave.  White  Sapota.  Cochil  Sapota. 
Large  tree  :  trunk  ashen  gray,  with  warty  excrescences : 
lvs.  dark  green,  glossy:  fls.  greenish  yellow,  small:  fr. 
greenish  yellow  when  ripe,  with  strong,  thick  epicarp, 
Kin.  thick,  about  the  size  of  an  orange  :  seeds  nearly 
I  in.  long  and  half  as  wide.  Mex.  Cultivated  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  in  Calif.  — The  fruit  of  this  species  is  said 
to  have  a  delicious  flavor,  similar  to  that  of  a  peach. 
They  are  used  In  Mexico  as  an  aid  in  inducing  sleep, 
and  the  leaves  are  used  as  a  remedy  for  diarrhoea.  Trees) 
grown  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  are  said  to  have  reached 
an  age  of  over  80  years  and  to  have  borne  fruit  regu- 


tbout  one-third  of  its  bulk  leaf- 
and  in  equal  parts.   They  some-  / 
their  roots  if  kept  too  cool  and  ' 


in.  Caryoptcris 

Mastacanthuv 


larly,  though  entirely  neglected.  The  tree  would  prob- 
ably succeed  well  in  southern  Texas,  Louisiana  and 
Florida.  It  grows  on  the  coast  of  Mexico  to  an  altitude 
of  about  7,000  feet.  It  does  not  root  well  from  cuttings, 
but  may  bo  raised  from  seeds.  jj.  J.  Webber. 
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CASSABAN'ANA 


CAS  SAB  AN  AN  A.    See  Sienna. 

CASSANDRA,  See  Ckamtrdaphnt. 
CASSAVA.  Consult  Manihot  Htillissima. 


(from  a  German  botanist  I.  Polypo- 
dia? nr.  A  small  genus  of  smaJt  Brazilian  ferns  allied 
to  the  maidenhair,  but  rarely  seen  in  cultivation. 

CA8BIA  |  ancient  Greek  name).  Ltguminbsm.  Sikna. 
Several  hundred  herbs,  shrubs  or  trees  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  of  which  a  very  few  are  in  cult.  In  Amer., 
mostly  as  border  plants.  Lvs.  even-pinnate:  fis.  nearly 
regular  (not  papilionaceous),  with  the  nearly  equal 
calyx-teeth  mostly  longer  than  the  tube  ;  corolla  of  5 
spreading,  nearly  equal  clawed  petals  ;  stamens  5  or  10, 
frequently  unequal,  and  some  of  the  anthers  abortive  : 
fr.  a  stalked  pod  which  is  either  fiat  or  terete,  contain- 
ing numerous  seeds.  The  Cassias  delight  in  a  sunny 
exposure.  Most  of  those  which  are  cultivated  here  are 
herbs  or  herb-like  shrubs,  attractive  for  the  finely  cut 
foliage  and  the  showy  lis.  Some  of  them  are  cultivated 
only  in  the  extreme  south.  I'rop.  mostly  by  division* 
and  seeds,  — the  annual  species  always  by  seeds. 

Senna  leaves,  used  In  medicine  as  a  catbartle,  are  de- 
rived from  various  species,  chiefly  from  C.  acutitolia  of 
Egypt,  and  C.  angustifolia  of  India  and  other  Old 
World  tropics.  The  -Cassia  lignea"  of  drug  store*  1* 


A.  Hardy  border  plants.-  leaflet*  for  more  pairs. 
Marylandica,  Linn.  Wild  Semna.  Perennial,  glabrou* 

or  nearly  so.  stems  nearly  simple  :  IfU.  6-10  palm,  ob- 
long or  lance-oblong  and  entire,  short-acuminate  or 
nearly  obtuse:  fis.  in  axillary  racemes  near  the  tops  of 
the  stems  and  often  appearing  as  if  panicted,  bright 
yellow,  wide  open.  New  Eng.  to  Micb.  and  south, 
mostly  in  wet  soil.  —  Grows  3-4  ft.  high,  and  has  attrac- 
tive light  green  foliage. 

Cbamacritta,  Linn.  Fartriikib  Pia.  Annual,  erect 
or  spreading,  2  ft.  or  less  high:  Ifts.  10-15  pairs,  small, 
narrow-oblong,  mucronate,  sensitive  to  the  touch  :  lis. 
large,  2-5  together  In  the  axils,  canary-yellow  and  2 
of  the  petals  purple-spotted.  -  Dry  soil,  Maine  S.  and  W. 

AA.   Tender  plants,  grown  far  south,  or  under  glass: 
Ifts.  mostly  fewer. 

B.  2V<«,  with  very  long,  womly,  indthisetnt  pods. 
Fistula,  Linn.   Puddiso  Pipe  Trie.  Lvs.  large,  the 

Ifts.  4-0  pairs,  and  ovate -acuminate  :  lis.  In  long  lax  ra- 
cemes, yellow  :  pods  cylindrical,  black,  3-furrowed,  1-2 
ft.  long,  containing  1  seeded  compartments.  India,  but 
introduced  in  W.  Ind.  and  other  tropical  countries. 
Sparingly  cult,  in  S.  Fla.-  Furnishes  the  Cassia  pods 
of  commerce. 

bb.  Shrubs  or  herbs,  with  shorter  and  more  or  less 
dehisrent  pods. 

Sophira,  Linn.  (C.  sehinifdtia,  DC.).  Shrub, 0-10 ft.: 
Ift«.  0-10  pairs,  lanceolate-acute  :  Us.  yellow  on  rnany- 
fld.  axillary  and  terminal  peduncles,  which  are  shorter 
tlmn  the  lvs.:  pod  thin,  tardily  dehiscent.  Oriental 
tropics.  Int.  In  8.  Calif. 

tomentosa.  Linn.  f.  Shrub,  4-8  ft.:  Ifts.  6-8  pairs, 
oval  oblong  and  obtuse,  white-tomentose  beneath  :  fis. 
yellow.  Mex.  —  Said  to  be  a  good  winter  bloomer  in  S. 
Calif. 

corymbosa,  Lam.  Shrub,  balf-hardy  in  middle  states, 
4-10  ft.:  Ifts.  3  pairs,  oblong-lanceolate  and  somewhat 
fnlcste.  obtuse  or  nearly  so:  fls.  yellow,  in  long-stalked, 
small  axillary  and  terminal  corymbs.  Argentina.  B.M. 
6.W.  Gn.  50,  p.  139. -The  best  known  stove  species. 

artemealoldes,  Gaud.  Tree-like  shrub,  soft-canescent 
and  *rey  all  over  :  Ifts.  3-4  pairs,  very  narrow-linear  : 
rH.en.es  axillary.  5-H-fld..  the  fls.  deep  yellow.  Austral. 
-Int.  In  S.  Calif.  Withstands  drought. 

biflora,  Linn.  Shrub.  4-fl  ft.:  Ifts.  0-8  pairs,  broad- 
oblong,  very  obtuse  :  fls.  Irrge,  yellow,  on  2-4-fld.  pe- 
duncles, which  are  shorter  than  the  lvs.  S.  Amer.  B.M. 
810. -Sparingly  cult.  In  greenhouses. 
C  Sehraderii.  "yellow.  dark  spotted  n..  In  rwemes.  2-3  ft.." 
.  but  Its  systematic  position  is  doubtful  u  H  B 


CASTANEA 

CA8810PE  (Creek  mythological  name).  Eriedeeat. 
Low,  procumbent,  evergreen,  heath-like  shrubs  :  lvs. 
small,  usually  imbricated  and  opposite  :  fls.  solitarv, 
nodding;  corolla  campanulate,  5-lobed  ;  stamens  10, 
included  :  fr.  capsular  Ten  species  in  arctic  regions 
and  high  mountains  of  N.  Amer.,  N.  Eu..  N.  Asia  and 
Himal.  Graceful,  delicate  plants,  adapted  for  rockeries, 
Dowering  in  summer.  They  are  of  somewhat  difficult 
culture,  and  require  peaty  and  sandy,  moist  but  well- 
drained  soil  and  partly  shaded  situation,  though  C.  hyp- 
no  ide  s  grows  best  in  full  sun,  creeping  amongst  grow- 
ing moss.  Drought,  as  well  as  dry  and  hot  air,  is  fatal 
to  them.  Prop,  readily  by  cuttings  from  mature  wood 
in  August  under  glass  ;  also  by  layers,  and  by  seeds 
treated  like  those  of  Erica  Formerly  included  under 
Andromeda. 

C.  tastiaiAta  Don.  Ascending:  lvs.  imbricate.  In  4  rows,  with 
white  fringed  margin  :  fls.  axillary,  white.  Himal  B.M  4T9S 
—  C.  hypnoidts.  Don.  Creeping :  lvs.  linear,  loosely  imbricate: 
fls.  terminal,  deeply  5-cleft  Arctic  regions.  B.M.  936  L  B  C. 
»):  18W  -  V.  ilerttnsiana.  Don.  Erector  ascending  to  1  ft.  high: 
lvs.  imbricate.  In  4  rows,  c&rinate  on  the  back  -.  fls.  axillary, 
white  or  slightly  tinged  rosy.  Sitka  to  Calif  —  C  letra^ma, 
Don.  Hlmllar  to  the  former,  but  lower,  and  the  lvs.  with  a 
deep  furrow  on  the  back.  Arctic  regions.  B.M.  31*1. 

Altkei  Kehdeb, 
CASTANEA  (ancient  Latin  name).   CupnlXlerxt  lor 
Fagaeeo).  Chestnut.  Deciduous 
trees  or  shrubs,  with  alternate 
serrate  lvs. :  fls.  monoecious,  the 
stamlnate   ones    with  6-parted 
calyx  and  10-20  stamens,  in  long, 
erect,  cylindrical   catkins ;  the 
pistillate  ones  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  upper  catkins,  usu- 
ally 3  together  in  a  prickly 
Involucre :  f  r.  a  large  brown 
nut.  1-7  together  in  a  prickly 
Involucre  or  bur.  Five  spe- 
cies In  the 
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(Ion*  of  N.  E.  Amer.,  Eu.,  N.  Afr.  and  Asia.  Hardy 
ornamental  trees  or  shrubs  with  handsome  foliage, 
which  generally  Is  not  Injured  by  insects  or  fungi;  very 
attractive  when  in  bloom.  C.  Americana  and  V.  saliva 
are  large-sixed  trees,  while  C.  pvmita  and  C.  crenata 
usually  remain  shrubby.  The  coarse-grained  wood  is 
much  used  for  furniture,  railway  ties  and  fence-posts, 
as  it  is  very  durable  in  the  soil.  The  Chestnut  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Europe  and  E.  Asia  for  its  edible 
fruit.  It  grows  bent  in  well-drained  soil  on  sunny  slopes, 
and  even  in  rather  dry  and  rocky  situations,  but  dis- 
likes limestone  Roil.  Prop,  by  seeds,  sown  in  fall  where 
there  is  no  danger  of  them  being  eaten  by  mice  or  squir- 
rels ;  otherwise  they  should  be  stratified  in  boxes  and 
buried  1  or  2  feet  deep  in  a  warm  soil  until  early  spring, 
when  they  are  sown  in  rows  about  3  inches  deep.  If 
growing  well  they  can  be  transplanted  the  following  fall 
or  spring  2  or  U  feet  apart  from  each  other,  and  planted 
where  tbey  are  to  stand  after  three  or  four  years.  They 
are  also  increased  by  layers  in  moist  soil.  Varieties  are 
usually  worked  on  seedling  stock  or  on  sprouts  by 
whip-grafting  above  the  ground  when  the  stock  is  just 
beginning  to  push  into  leaf.  Crown-grafting,  root-graft- 
ing and  budding  are  also  sometimes  practiced,  but  no 
method  gives  wholly  satisfactory  results,  and  usually 
only  one-half  take  well.  See  Chestnut. 

a.  Lrs.  glabrous  or  nearly  so  at  maturity. 

Americana,  Rsf.  IC.  dentata,  Borkh.  I.  Fig. 380.  Tree, 
occasionally  loo  ft.:  Ivs.  cuneate,  oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate.  coarsely  serrate,  nearly  glabrous  when 
young.  «i —  1 0  in.  long  and  somewhat  pendulous  :  lis.  of 
heavy  fragrance,  in  June  or  July  :  nuts  in.  wide. 
S.  Maine  to  Mich  ,  south  toAla.  and  Miss.  S.S.  9:440-41. 
Em.  187.  G. P.  10:373.  —  The  tallest,  most  vigorous-grow- 
ing and  hardiest  species.  The  nuts,  though  smaller, 
have  a  better  flavor  than  the  European  varieties. 

sativa.  Mill.  (C.  vitM»,  Gartn.  i.  Fig.  3*1.  Tree.  50-80 
ft.:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate,  coarsely  serrate,  slightly 
pubesceut  or  tomcntose  beneath  when  young,  nearly 
glabroiiH  at  length.  5-9  in.  long,  erect  :  nut  over  1  in. 
wide.  June.  From  S.  Eu.  and  N.  Afr.  to  China.  Gn.  50, 
p.  3«9.  ting.  3:  209. -There  are  some  garden  forms  with 
variegated  lv.«.,  and  others,  of  which  var.  asplenilolia. 
Lodd..  with  laciniately  cut  and  divided  Ivs.,  is  the  most 
remarkable.  Of  several  varieties  cultivated  for  their 
fruit.  Paragon,  a  precocious  kind,  and  Numbo,  a  variety 
with  very  large  fr.,  are  the  most  extensively  planted  in 
this  country.  See  Chestnut. 
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creaaU,  Sleb.  &  Zuec.  (C.  Jap&niea,  Blnme).  Pig.  382. 
Shrub  or  tree,  to  30  ft.:  Ivs.  elliptic  or  oblong-lanceo- 
late, usually  rounded  at  the  base,  acuminate,  crenately 
serrate,  or  the  teeth  reduced  to  a  long,  bristle  like 
point,  slightly  pubescent  when  young,  glabrous  at 
length  or  only  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath,  3-7  in. 
long,  erect:  nutoverl  In.  wide.  Japan, China.  — Shrubby 
and  very  precocious  ;  it  usually  begins  to  fruit  when 
about  six  years  old.  Hardy  aa  far  N.  as  Mass. 

a  a  .  Lvs.  whitish  tomentose  beneath. 
pundU,  Mill.  Chinquapin.  Shrub  or  small  tree, 
rarely  50  ft.:  Ivs.  cuneate,  elliptic-oblong  or  obloug- 
oborate,  acute,  serrate,  teeth  often  reduced  to  bristle- 
like  points,  3-5  in.  long :  fr.  usually  solitary,  ovate, 
small,  about  \iin.  wide  and  "«-l  in.  long.  May,  June. 
Prom  Pa.  to  N.  Pla.  and  Texas.  S.S.  9:  442-13. -Cseful 
for  planting  on  dry  and  rocky  slopes  ;  attractive  when 
in  flower,  and  again  in  fall,  with  its  abundant  light  green 
burs  among  the  dark  foliage.  The  closely  allied  C.  mUd- 
Mia,  Nutt.,  in  the  S.  states,  grows  only  a  few  feet 
high,  and  has  larger  Ivs.  and  fr.     aupked  Rehi>er. 

CASTANEA  of  commerce.  The  nuts  of  Bertholletia. 

CA8TAN6P8IS  (Castanea  and  opsis,  chestnut-like). 
Cupulifera  (or  Fagdcea).  Evergreen  trees  or  shrubs, 
closely  allied  to  Castanea  and  iu  some  degree  also  to 
Quereus,  with  sometimes  entire  Ivs.  and  spiny  or  tuber- 
culate  involucre.  About  25  species,  chiefly  in  the  trop. 
and  subtrop.  mountains  of  Asia,  and  1  in  W.  N.  Amer., 
which  is  the  hardiest,  and  is  sometimes  cultivated.  For 
propagation,  see  Castauia. 

chrysophyllft,  DC.  tCustdnen  ehrysophylla ,  Hook.). 
Tree,  to  150  ft.,  shrubby  at  high  elevations  :  ivs.  ovate- 
obloug  or  oblong-lanceolate,  narrowed  at  both  ends, 
entire,  da*k  green  above,  coated  with  minute  golden 
yellow  scales  beneath.  2-fi  in.  long :  nut  about  Kin. 
wide,  usually  solitary  in  the  -piny  involucre.  Summer. 
Ore.  to  Calif.  S.S.  9:439.  fl.M.  49.>3.  G.C.  III.  22:411. 
P. 8. 12:1184.  K.B.7:240.-A  highly ■  ornamental  tree 
with  beautiful  foliage,  hardy  only  in  the  wanner  tem- 
perate regions,  but  the  shrubby  form  is  much  hardier. 

Awn  Rehoek. 

CASTAN08PERMUM  I  Chestnut  teed,  because  of  the 
taste,  of  the  seeds).  Leguminosa-.  One  tall  Australian 
tree,  with  odd-pinnate  Ivs.,  the  Ifts.  broad,  thick,  entire; 
fl».  large,  orange-colored,  in  lateral  racemes  :  petals  4  ; 
stamens  free:  ovary  long-stipitate,  many-ovnled:  seeds 
Inr-L'er  than  Italian  chestnuts,  globular.  C.  auBtrile, 
Turin.  &  Fraser,  Is  the  species  known  locnlly  as" More- 
ton  Bav  Chestnut."  The  seeds  are  rousted  and  eaten. 
Int.  in  S.  Calif. 

CABTILLEIA  |  a  Spanish  botanist,  p.  Castillejo). 
Serophulariaeea.  Painted  Cvv.  Herbs,  with  small, 
solitary  tls.  in  terminal,  gaudy-bracted  spikes,  mostly 
N.  Amer.:  corolla  tubular,  sometimes  flattened  laterally, 
J  lipped  ;  lower  lip  smaller,  more  or  less  3 -toot bed  : 
--lumens  4:  Ivs.  alternate,  entire  or  cut.  C.  rneriura, 
Spreng..  the  common  Painted  Cup  of  the  E.  states, 
Ikis  been  offered  by  collectors.  It  has  showy  laciniate 
brmota,  Castilleias  are  little  known  in  gardens.  They 
are  of  simple  culture. 

iadivlia,  Engelm.  Annual,  1-2  ft.:  Ivs.  lance  linear 
and  entire  (or  sometimes  2-3-lobed):  bracts  not  larinl- 
nte.  bright  red  and  showy.  Texas. -Blooms  early  in 
-I'Hng. 

altlnia.  Hook.  &  Arn.  Perennial,  1-2  ft. :  lvs.narrow- 
hinccolate,  entire  or  the  upper  ones  toothed  at  apex: 
ll. -bracts  becoming  short  and  broad,  red  :  spike  lax  be- 
I""  .  Calif.,  in  moist  soils.  — Int.  1891  by  Orcutt. 

foliolosa.  Hook.  &  Arn.  Woolly  perennial,  1-2  ft.,  the 
imse  woody  :  Ivs.  small  (1  in.  or  less  long),  narrow- 
In  ear,  crowded  or  fascicled  :  bracts  3-parted  :  spike 
di  rise.  Calif.,  in  dry  soils.-Int.  1891  by  Orcutt. 

L#  II  B 

CABTOB  BEARS  are  discussed  under  Rieinus. 

CASUARlNA,  said  to  be  derived  from  Casuarius,  the 
(  nssowary,  from  resemblance  of  the  branches  to  the 
fiathera).    C<i*i«iriNr)rc<r.  Baxrwoon.  She  Oak.  A 
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score  or  more  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Australian  re- 
gion and  the  Indies,  being  the  only  plants  of  the  family. 
They  are  usually  classified  near  the  walnut  and  hickory 
tribes,  although  very  unlike  them  — or  other  known 

Rlanta  — in  botanical  characters.  They  are  jointed  and 
•afless  plants,  somewhat  suggesting  Equlsetums  in 
gross  appearance  of  branches.  The  Us.  arc  unisexual. 
The  staminatc  are  in  cylindrical  terminal  spikes,  each 
fl.  consisting  of  a  stamen  Inclosed  in  4  scales,  2  of  the 
scales  being  attached  to  the  filament.  The  pistillate  fls. 
•re  In  dense  heads  borne  in  the  axils,  and  this  head 
ripens  Into  a  globular  or  oblong  cone  ;  they  are  com- 
posed of  1-ovuled  ovaries  subtended  by  bracts.  The 
fruit  is  a  winged  nutkt.  The  branches  are  long  and 
slender.  Beef  wood  Is  planted  In  the  extreme  south  for 
its  very  odd  habit,  and  also  to  hold  sands  of  the  sea 
coast.  The  wood  burns  quickly,  and  is  very  hard  and 
durable.  The  redness  of  the  wood  has  given  the  popu- 
lar name.  Heefwood.  Kemarkable  for  rapid  growth. 
They  grow  well  in  brackish  and  alkaline  aoils.  Prop, 
by  seeds  and  cuttings. 

cquisotilolia.  Linn.  Tree,  becoming  150  ft.  high  in 
favorable  climates,  and  a  most  rapid  grower.  Branches 
drooping,  pale  green,  simple,  6-fl -angled  or  terete,  the 
internodes  very  short  {less  than  Kin.):  sheath-teeth  7 
(6-8|  lanceolate  and  appressed  :  staminate  cone  nearly 
terete :  pistillate  cone  ahort-peduncled,  ellipsoidal, 
about  12  sided.  Widely  distributed  In  Old  World 
tropics,  and  the  beat  known  species  in  this  country 
(S.  Kla.  and  Calif.). -The  wood  is  valuable  for  many 
purposes. 


Btncta,  Dry  ami.  Becoming  '20-30  ft.  high  :  branches 
erect,  simple,  6-7-angled,  scarcely  green,  internodes 
short,  as  in  the  latter  :  sheath-teeth  usually  7,  ovate- 
lanceolate  and  appressed:  staminate  cone  slender;  pis- 
tillate cone  nearly  sessile,  oblong  (sometimes  staminate 
above),  about  14-sided.  Austral. 

torulosa,  Dryand.  ( C.  tenulssima,  Sieber).  Reaches 
70  or  80  ft.:  branches  erect,  capillar}-,  mostly  terete.  In- 
ternodes short  :  sheath-teeth  4,  very  short,  triangular 
appressed  :  staminate  cones  filiform  :  pistillate  cones 
ellipsoidal,  8-10-sided.  Austral.  H.  B. 

CATALPA  (the  Indian  name  of  C.  bignonioides). 
Tiignoniticetr.  Deciduous  trees  with  opposite  or  whorled, 
long-petioled,  large  and  simple  Ivs. :  Ms.  in  large,  showy 
panicles;  corolla  tubular-campanulate,  2-lipped,  with  2 
smaller  upper  and  A  larger  lower  lobes;  calyx  2-lipped: 
fertile  stamens  2  :  fr.  a  very  long,  cylindrical  capsule, 
separating  into  2  valves,  with  numerous  small,  oblong, 
compressed  seeds  bearing  a  tuft  of  white  hairs  on  each 
end.  Eight  species  In  N.  Amor..  W.  India  and  E.  Asia, 
of  which  4  are  hardy  in  the  colder  temperate  regions. 
Highly  ornamental  trees  with  large,  bright  greeu  fo- 
liage and  beautiful  white  or  yellowish  lis.  in  large, 
showy  panicles.  The  coarse-grained  and  soft  wood  Is 
very  durable  in  the  soil,  and,  therefore,  much  valued 
for  fence-posts  and  railway  ties.  They  grow  in  almost 
any  somewhat  moist  soil,  and  are  hardy  as  fnr  north  as 
New  England.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  spring,  in  the 
north,  best  with  slight  bottom  best,  or  by  cuttinc*  from 
ripe  wood,  the  varieties  often  by  softwood  cuttings  In 


early  summer  or  by  grafting  on  seedlings  or  on  roots 
under  glass  In  spring  ;  also  increased  sometimes  by 
layers  and  root  cuttings. 


A.  Fit.  vhitt,  teitk  two  yellow  stripes  inside,  and 
spotted  purplish  brown. 

bignoniotdei,  Walt.  (C.  syringifdlia,  Sim*).  Tree, 
20-50  ft.:  Ivs.  often  whorled,  cordate-ovate,  abrupitt 
acuminate,  sometimes  with  2  lateral  lobes,  pubescent 
beneath,  5-8  in.  long,  of  unpleasant  odor:  panielti 
many-fid.;  fls.  about  2  In.  In  diam..  thickly  spotted  in- 
side :  pod  6-20  in.  long,  H'-.H  in.  thick.  June,  July. 
8.  states,  north  to  Tennessee,  often  naturalised  else- 
where.  B.M.  1094.  I,  B.C.  13:1285.  S.S.  6:28*-f8. 
Ong.  0: 118-119.  O.  P.  3:537,  539.  J.  H.  III.  32.121. 
O.C.  III.  21:298.- Usually  low  tree,  with  very  wide- 
spreading  branches.  There  are  some  garden  form*. 
Var.  aurea,  Hort.  Lvs.  yellow.  Var.  nana,.  Hort.  <('. 
UAngei,  Hort.,  not  C.  A.  Mey.).  Forms  a  dense,  round 
bush,  often  grafted  high.  Gog.  3:195.  Var.  purports, 
Hort.   Lvs.  purple  when  young,  green  at  length. 

■peciosa.  Warder.  Pig.  383. 3»4.  Tree,  to  100  ft.:  Irs. 
cordate-ovate,  long-acuminate,  pubescent  beneath.  8-12 
in.  long:  panicles  usually  few-fld.:  fls.  about  2Sln.  In 
dlara.,  inconspicuously  spotted  inside:  pod  S-?«ln. 
thick.  June.  From  southern  Illinois  and  Indiana  to 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  S.8.  6:290-91.  K.H. 
1895: 136. -A  very  desirable  ornamental  tree,  closely  al- 
lied to  the  former,  but  taller  and  hardier. 


hybrid*.  Spilth.  (P.  bignonMdes  x  ovdta) .  Teas' 
J  afan  Hybrid.  Large  tree.  Intermediate  between  the 
parents:  the  lvs.  resemble  more  those  of  C.  oeafa.ind 
are  purplish  when  unfolding,  but  much  larger  and 
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slightly  pubescent  beneath,  while  the  fls.  are  more  like 
B.  bignonioides,  with  the  inflorescence  often  twice  aa 
lone.  Originated  at  J.  C,  Tea*'  nursery,  at  Baysville, 
Ind..  about  20  years  ago.  O.F.  2:305.  Ot.  47: 1454. -A 
very  valuable  tree,  flowering  profusely;  of  rapid  growth 
anil  hardy.  Seedlings  usually  resemble  C.orata. 


aa.  Fls.  »■  '!       striped  inside  orange  and  spotted  dark 

violet,  about  1  in.  in  diam. 
ovata.  Don  (('.  Katmpleri,  Sieb.  A  Zucc).  Pig.  385. 
Tree,  to  20  ft. :  Ivs.  broadly  cordate-ovate,  abruptly  acu- 
minate, often  3-5-lobed,  nearly  glabrous  at  length,  with 
reddish  spots  in  the  axils  of  the  veins  beneath,  5-8  in. 
lung:  panicles  many-fid.,  4-7  in.  long,  fragrant.  June. 
China,  much  cult,  in  Japan.  H.M.  6611.  LB.  9:319.- 
Hardlertlian  the  American  species. 

r.  Bungei.  C.  A  Mey.  Allied  to  C.  ovata.  Lva.  truncate  at 
the  ha»c.  Ions  acuminate.  3-5  in.  lung:  IU.  largo,  nearly  white, 
in  few  dd.  panicles.  China.—  C.  liungei.  Hort.— C.  liignonoides, 
irar  nana  —  C.  longUsima.  Sinn.  Tree,  to  50  ft.:  lva.  oblong- 
mate  coriaceous  :  fU  email,  white.  \V.  Ind..  often  planted  as 
■bade  tree  In  Cuba.  Al.FKED  RENDER. 

CATANANCHE  (Greek  name,  referring  to  ancient 
custom  of  using  the  plant  in  love-making).  Compdsitat. 
A  half  dozen  annual  or  perennial  herbs  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region, with  the  lvs.  crowded  at  the  base  of 
the  stem,  and  linear  or  lanceolate.  Head  long-peduncled, 
blue  or  yellow.  Akene  oblong,  ribbed  and  generally  vil- 
loae  or  setose.  Pappus  of  5-7  scales.  Of  easiest  culture 
in  any  garden  soil,  particularly  if  lighu  Useful  for 
cutting. 

,  Linn.  Perennial,  2  ft. :  lvs.  tomentose,  lanceo- 
few-toothed  :  n. -heads  2  in.  across,  with  wide, 
flat-toothed  blue  rays,  on  long,  slender  stems.  Blooms 
in  June.  July  and  Auk.  8.  En.  B.M. 293.  H.M,  1890,  p. 
523.  Var.  alba.  Hort.,  has  white  11*.  Var.  bicolor, 
Hort.,  has  white  margin  nnd  blue  center.  Often  used  as 
Everlastings.  Prop,  by  seeds  and  division.        h.  B. 

CATASETUM  (Oreek  for  rfoir.iirard  or  6arfcicar<f, 
and6ruf/e).  Orchiddccat,  tribe  Vdnde*.  Flowers  globose 
or  expanded;  labellura  fleshy;  column  erect;  pollinia  2. 
Stems  short  fusiform  ;  lvs.  plaited,  membranaceous  ; 
scapes  basal,  fls.  in  racemes;  the  column  provided  with 
sensitive  appendages  which,  when  touched,  cause  the 
pollen-masses  to  fly  out.  There  are  about  50  or  60  spe- 
cies in  the  Amer.  tropics,  either  terrestrial  or  epiphytic. 
The  fls.  are  in  racemes  or  spikes,  firm  In  texture,  and 
white  or  in  shades  of  green,  yellow,  brown  or  purple. 
Catasetums  are  not  much  cultivated,  since  most  of  the 
species  are  not  showy,  but  they  are  interesting  to  tbo 
botanist  and  amateur  because  of  the  striking  ejection  of 
the  pollen-masses.  Gardeners  often  have  trouble  with 
Catasetums,  but  they  are  not  difficult  to  grow  if  given 
good  care.  They  need  a  high  temperature,  long  period 
of  rest,  and  free  supply  of  water  during  the  growing 
•eason.  They  are  grown  in  both  pots  and  baskets. 
Readily  propagated  by  dividing  the  plants  at  the  base: 
also  from  very  ripe  pseudobulbs  cut  in  pieces  and 
put  in  sand.  The  genus  includes  Monachantbus  and 
Myanthus. 

A.  Flowers  white. 
Bungerothii,  X.  R.  Brown.  Stems  8-9  in.  tall;  sepals 
larger  than  the  petals,  nearly  2  in.  long;  labellum  tend- 
ing toward  concave,  roundish  ;  appendages  tblckish. 
Kquador.  B.M.  6998.  O.C.  III.  1:142.  LB.  37:117; 
34:10.  On.33  :  646.  A.F.  6:  633. -A  striking  plant. 

aa.  Fls.  yellowish,  more  or  less  marked  with  brown 
or  red. 

macrocarpum.  Rich.  (47.  Cldrrrinqi ,  Llndl.  C.  triden- 
/Hum,  Hook. I.  Fls.  large,  nearly  3'«  in.  across  ;  petals 
and  sepals  yellow,  verging  on  green,  spotted  with  red- 
dish brown ;  labellum  yellow,  tiulana.  B.M.  2559,  3329. 
ML  33:619. 

Hmbriatum.  Lindl.  &  Paxt.  Pseudobulbs.  2-3  in.  long: 
raceme  pendulous,  8-  or  more-fid.:  fls.  2^in.  across  ; 
sepals  whitish  or  pale  yellow,  closely  barred  with  red. 
Brat.  B.M.  7158.  A.F.  6:  609. 

longifolium,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  deflexed:  lvs.  nar- 
row and  glaucous,  reaching  3  ft. :  fls.  on  drooping,  com- 
pact spikes ;  sepals  and  petals  greenish  yellow  tipped 


with  dull  red;  lip  helmet-like,  orange-yellow. 
Epiphyte. 

AAA.  Fls.  essentially  red  or  brownish. 

declplem,  Reicbb.  f.  Fls.  IK  in.  across  ;  sepals  and 
petals  lanceolate,  red-brown  and  spotted  ;  lip  saccate, 
yellowish  outside  and  red-brown  inside.  Venezuela. 
A.F.  6: 609. 

aa  aa.  Fls.  many -colored ,  grotesqut. 

Ondmui,  Andre.  Pseudobulb,  oblong-ovate  and  alter- 
nate, articulated:  fls.  in  a  long  loose  raceme  on  slender 
pedicels;  sepals  greenish  and  purple-barred;  2  lateral 
petals  spreading,  concave,  purple  ;  lip  bluntly  conical, 
olive-green  spotted  outside,  ivory  white  within,  fringed 
above.  S.  Amer.   I. H.  24:270.  A.F.  12:293. 


C.  barbatum 
■  V.  cullosum.  Lindl 


Llndl.  Fls.  green,  blotched  with  purple.  Guiana. 
Odd:  fia.  with  chocoUte  brown.  narrow- 


lanceolate  aepsls  nnd  petals  ;  lip  greenish,  speckled  with  red. 
Veneinrla.   B.M.  421».  0848.—  C.  VhrUtya 


ycinum.  Reichb.  f.  Se- 
pals and  petals  usually  chocolate  ;  lip  greenish  yellow,  purple 
ft.  Amer.!   (i.e.  III.  1*817.-  C.  discolor.  Llndl.  KIs. 
purple.  An  old  sort,  now  rarely  i 


fringed. 


.!    (i.C.  111.18:817.-  . 

bra*.—  C.  Garnettidnum, 
Rolfe.  Allied  to  C.  barbatum  :  fls.  small  :  sepals  and  petals 
very  narrow,  green,  with  large  bum  of  red  brown  :  lip  white, 
fringed.  Amazon.  H.M.  7089.—  O.  imperiale,  Lind.  >v  Cogn. 
Sepals  and  petals  ovate-acute,  white,  purple  spotted  ;  Hp  orbic- 
ular-cordate, purple  in  center  and  white  margined.  O.C.  III. 
17:329.  8. H.I,  p.  300.  J.H.  III.  30:25  —  G.  Ltndrni.  Cogn.  Fls. 
large  (as  of  C.  Bungerothii) ;  sepals  and  petals  yellow,  with 
purplish  *pot«  and  bars:  lip  yellow,  spotted  at  base.  O.C.  HI. 
17:32».  8.H.  1.  p.  30»-  V.  mirobile.  Cogn.  Fls.  very  large,  the 
sepals  and  petals  oblong  lanceolate,  and  yellowish,  with  purple 
spots  and  bars:  lip  kidney-shaped,  bright  yellow  with  2  purple 
spots,  toothed.  O.C.  HI.  17:320.  S.H  1.  p.  360.-  O,  Sctirra. 
Keichb.  f.  Compact  '  fls.  fragrant,  yellowish  white,  green- 
veined:  ilp3lohed.  Guiana.  O.C.  II.  7:304, 303  —  (.'.  spltndens, 
Cogn.  Intermediate  between  C.  Bungerothii  and  C.  maernear- 
pumi  sepals  greenish  white  with  purplish  renter:  petals  white 
with  many  purple  spots  :  lip  cream-color,  purple-marked. 
Runs  Into  many  forms  :  Var.  album,  Llnd.  &  Cogn..  white  or 
nearly  so.    Var,  Alicia?,  Lind.  A*  Cogn.   Fls.  large:  sepals  and 

Etals  purplish  ;  lip  white,  toothed.  Var.  aureo-m&rulatum. 
isach.  Yellow.  I.H.  43: 5t.  Var.  atropnrpurenm.  Hort. 
Blackish  purple  -  C.  Warseewicxii.  Llndl.  4  Paxt.  From  Pan- 
ama. Now  rarely  seen.  OaKEB  Ames. 

CATCHTLY.  Consult  Silene. 

CATECHU.  See  Acacia  Catechu. 

CATERPILLARS,  The  worm-like  pods  of  ScorpMrus 
vermiculata.  Linn.,  S.  subvitldsa.  Linn.,  and  others 
(Leguminostr),  are  sometimes  used  as  surprises  in 
salads  and  soups  ;  and  for  that  purpose  they  are  cult, 
in  parts  of  Europe,  and  seeds  are  sold  in  this  country. 
They  are  sometimes  catalogued  as  Worms.  They  are 
annuals  of  the  easiest  culture.  The  pods  of  Mtdicago 
scutellata,  Mill.,  and  others  are  known  as  Snails.  The 
pods  are  not  edible.  European  plants.  A.Q.  13:681. 

L  B  B 

CATMINT  or  CATNIP.  See  Neptta. 
CAT  TAIL.  Typha. 

CATTLEYA  (William  Cattley,  an  early  English  nat- 
uralist). Orchid<\rra>,  tribe  Epidindrea.  Epiphytes  of 
tropical  America.  Pseudobulbous  :  leaf-blades  1-3.  cori- 
aceous: Ms.  usually  terminal,  large,  fleshy  or  membrana- 
ceous ;  petals  and  sepals  nearly  equal,  or  the  former 
much  broader :  labellum  cucullate,  usually  trilobed, 
proximal  part  inclosing  the  fleshy,  elavate  column, 
except  in  C.  Aclandiie  and  C.  bicolor :  pollen  masses  4 
(2  pairs),  with  short  appendages.  A  genus  generally 
cultivated  for  its  large,  showy  flowers,  which  for  Inten- 
sity of  color  have  few,  if  any,  equals  in  the  family  of 
orchids.  Most  of  the  species  do  satisfactorily  under 
artificial  conditions,  although  there  is  an  opinion  preva- 
lent that  they  degenerate  or  "run  out."  Naturally,  some 
kinds  are  difficult  to  grow,  since  the  horticulturist  Is 
not  well  enough  informed  concerning  their  require- 
ments, but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  majority  of  the 
species  should  degenerate  If  properly  treated.  The 
genus  Cut tb  vn  was  founded  ou  C.  labiata  by  John 
Llndley  in  1824.  As  a  genus,  it  is  very  closely  aided  to 
Ladla,  being  distinguished  by  having  two  pollinia  (4 
pollen  masses),  whereas  that  genus  has  four  (or 8  pollen 
masses.)  Oakes  Ames. 
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The  Cattleyas  are,  indigenous  to  the  western  heml- 
■pbere  only,  Central  and  S.  America  being  the  regions 
where  they  abound,  particularly  In  the  latter,  from  the 
different  countries  of  which  large  quantities  are  Im- 
ported yearly.  During  the  last  few  years  the  collecting 
and  importing  of  Cattleyas  into  the  U.  8.  ha*  assumed 
large  proportions,  owing  to  a  continually  and  steadily 
increased  demand,  not  only  by  amateurs  but  also  by  the 
trade  In  general.  There  are  two  particular  reasons  for 
this  Increased  demand  :  First,  the  exquisitely  beautiful 
flowers,  combined  with  size  and  marvelous  colors,  and 
adapted  for  decorations  at  all  sorts  of  functions,  they  be- 
ing nereroutof  place  ;  second,  their  easy  culture.  Flor- 
ists and  amateurs  alike  are  beginning  to  realise  that, 
after  all,  orchids  are  only  plants,  and  if  only  treated  in  a 
common-sense  way  they  are  by  far  easier  to  grow  than 
a  good  many  plants,  and  especially  so  the  Cattleyaa, 
provided  some  attention  Is  paid  to  their  requirements. 

Cattleyaa  in  general  delight  in  a  genial,  moist  atmos- 
phere and  a  temperature  rangiug  all  the  way  from  55° 
to  70°.  They  all  require  an  abundant  supply  of  water, 
accompanied  by  a  liberal  supply  of  air  and  light,  dur- 
ing their  respective  growing  seasons.  A  Cattleya  house 
should,  if  possible,  have  bottom  and  top  ventilators, 
which  when  open  produce  a  current  of  fresh  air  Impos- 
sible to  obtain  or  Imitate  in  any  other  way,  and  in  which 
these  plants  delight.  The  glass  should  be  shaded  with 
a  thin  coat  of  naphtha  and  white  lead,  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  sun  from  burning  the  plants,  for,  while  they 
enjoy  all  the  light  possible,  the  full  sun  In  our  climate 
Is  too  strong  for  them,  and  they  are  liable  to  dry  and 
shrivel,  and  thus  lose  their  natural  luxuriance.  The 
shading,  however,  may  be  removed  entirely  during  the 
dullest  winter  months.  Cattleya*  will  grow  equally  well 
In  baskets,  pots,  or  on  boards  ;  the  former  are  prefera- 
ble where  limited  quantities  are  grown,  Inasmuch  as 
they  are  easily  managed  and  may  be  hung  up  or  taken 
down  or  moved  from  one  place  to  another  with  the 
greatest  ease.  The  I  urge  blocks  or  boards  are  to  be  rec- 
ommended where  large  quantities  of  plants  are  grown 
for  cut-rtower*.  lieing  more  economical  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Wlien  boards  are  used,  the  width  ought 
not  to  be  lens  than  10  inches,  as  the  plants  would  very 
soon  grow  over  the  sides  of  the  boards  ;  the  length  may 
be  adjusted  to  suit  the  house,  but  should  not  exceed  f> 
feet— anything  larger  Is  liable  to  be  too  clumsy  to  han- 
dle conveniently. 

The  best  potting  material  is  soft,  fibrous  peat,  with  a 
sprl.ikling  of  live  sphagnum  intermixed.  Too  much 
stress  cannot  be  laid  ou  soft  peut.  as  frequently  too 
coarse  material  is  used,  resembling  a  mass  of  wire,  with 
the  result  that  the  water  benefits  the  plants  but  very 
little,  and  root-action  is  slow,  if  taking  place  at  ail. 
One  thing  is  Imperative  In  the  cultivation  of  Cattleya*, 
In  whatever  receptacles  they  are  grown  :  they  must  bo 
flrm.  without  going  to  the  extreme  of  ramming  in  the 
stuff  too  hard.  A  plant  lying  lou»e  in  a  basket  or  a  pot 
will  never  grow  well,  but  will  gradually  dwindle  away 
to  nothing.  Where  boards  or  large  blocks  are  used,  the 
plant-,  are  fastened  on  by  means  of  galvanised  staples, 
inserting  a  piece  of  peat  between  the  staple  and  the 
rhizome,  so  as  to  keep  the  staple  from  burning  while 
new.  In  this  way  freshly  imported  Cattleyaa  may  be 
fastened  on  to  clean  boards  or  blocks,  and  by  liberal 
overhead  syringing  the  roots  soon  appear,  when  a  mix- 
ture of  chopped  peat  and  sphagnum  may  be  shaken  In 
between  the  plants  to  cover  the  roots.  In  using  baskets, 
it  Is  advisable  to  use  them  shallow  and  less  material, 
the  compost  thus  keeping  fre«h  and  sweet  for  a  consid- 
erable period  of  time.  Cattleyas,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, enjoy  a  copious  supply  of  water  during  their 
respective  growing  seasons.  In  our  climate  the  best 
method  is  to  use  the  hose,  and  water  overhead,  which, 
if  adhered  to,  will  cause  the  plants  to  soon  assume  a 
natural  green  color  and  luxuriance  common  to  tliem  in 
their  native  habitats  Besides,  the  overhead  watering 
will  keep  down  vermin,  such  as  scales,  etc.  By  the  so- 
called  resting  season  of  Cattleyas  Is  generally  under- 
stood the  time  after  the  plants  have  finished  the  flow- 
ering bulb,  and  until  they  begin  to  send  up  tbe  next 
growth.  During  this  time,  when  they  are,  in  a  sense, 
dormant,  tbe  quantity  of  water  should  be  diminished, 
which  cause*  the  new  eyes  to  move  slowly  and  break 


strong.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  new  breaks  are  fairly 
under  way  they  should  be  encouraged  in  the  way  of 
moisture,  when  the  new  roots  will  soon  appear  an<1  the 
plants  go  ahead  with  renewed  vigor.  If  the  plant*  » re 
In  baskets,  snspended  under  the  roof,  they  should  be 
taken  down  at  intervals  and  dipped  thoroughly.  Haud- 
ln-hand  with  a  copious  watering  must  go  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  light  and  air  at  all  times.  In  order  to  obtain  tbe 
best  results,  the  plants  should  be  placed  aa  near  to  the 
light  as  possible-say,  from  1-3  feet  from  the  glass, 
according  to  kinds  and  to  the  apace  available  in  the 
bouse.  Kinds  such  as  C.  Triantti,  C.labiata,  C.  Men- 
delii,  C.  Mot$im  and  C.  Harrisoniana  wilt  grow  and 
flower  well  in  any  part  or  position  of  tbe  house,  pro- 
vided they  have  plenty  of  light  and  air,  but  3  feet  is 
the  maximum  distance  from  the  glass  at  which  any  of 
the  Cattleyas  should  be  placed,  to  be  successfully  grown. 
A  capital  illustration  of  the  above  Is,  for  instance,  C. 
gigat,  which  does  admirably  suspended  under  the  ridge 
of  the  house,  where  It  receives  the  full  benefit  of  air 
and  light,  in  which  position  it  flowers  profusely,  while 
if  grown  on  a  bench  or  stage  It  rarely  flowers. 

The  best  twelve  varieties  of  Cattleyas  for  commercial 
purposes,  and,  indeed,  for  amateurs  also,  are  tbe  fol- 
lowing: C.  Trianasl,  dowers  Jan. -March;  Sehropderiana, 
fla.  March,  April  :  Mosaic  fls.  April,  May;  Mendelii, 
fls.  April,  May;  Warneri.  ds.  May,  June;  gig**,  fls. 
June,  July  ;  ehrysotoxa.  ds.  June,  July  ;  Gaskelliana, 
fls.  Aug.,  Sept.;  Harrisonlana,  fls.  Sept.,  Oct.;  labiata, 
fls.  Oct.,  Nov.;  Bowrlngeana,  fls.  Oct.,  Nov.;  Percival- 
iana,  fls.  Dec. 

With  a  number  of  plants  of  each  of  the  above  kinds. 
It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  possible  to  have  a  succession  of 
flowers  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 

John  E.  Laokb. 

Index  :  Aclandie.  18 ;  amrtMyiitina,  21  ;  amethyste- 
glossa,  25;  aurea.  2;  autumnali*,  16;  bieolor,  19; 
Bluntel,  6  ;  BogoUntii.  1  ;  Bowringeana,  16  ;  bulbota, 
30;  eandida,  23  ;  Carrierei,  1;  Chocoensis,  9;  ehryso- 
toxa, 2;  eltriua.  17;  Daictottii,  5;  dolosa,  21  ;  Dowl- 
ana,  2  ;  Eldorado,  3  ;  Ernetti,  1  ;  Forbesii,  22  ;  Oa»- 
kelliana,  4;  gigat.  12;  glorioxu,  1;  granulosa,  26; 
guttata,  24:  Harritoniir,  23;  Harrisoniana,  23;  ffol- 
t»rdi.:W;  imptriali*.  1;  intermedia, 21  ;  Krttletrit,  25; 
labinta.  I;  Lawrenceana,  14;  Lrrana.l;  Lrm-ynianaA  ; 
Leopoldii.  21:  Loddigesil.  23;  Luddemanniana.  5; 
luteolu.  30  }(<t*vtngrnnn,  1;  maxima.  13;  Mendelii. 
6;  Mirgnntr,  I;  Mossi».  7;  Natd*rinna.  1  ;  nobilior. 
31  ;  pallida.  I  ;  Farthenia,  21  ;  Ptftrrtii,  1  ;  Perci- 
valmna,  8:  Perrinii,\\  f* rimii,  25;  punctatlsaima.  21: 
quadrirolnr.  9;  lieineekiana,  7;  ivrtlii,  1;  Jtolln- 
soni,  1  ;  Sanderiana,  12  :  Schilleriana,  29  ;  Scbofleldi- 
ana,  27  ;  Schroederiana,  9  ;  Skinneri,  15  :  tpreiom- 
nirna,  6;  splendens.  28;  snperba,  28;  Triana?!.  !*; 
Victoria-Begins,  20;  rinlaeea.  28  ;  virginalit,  \  ;  Wag- 
nrri.  7:  Walkeriana.  31;  Wallisii,  3;  Warneri,  lu ; 
Warocqueantt,  1  ;  Warscewiczii.  11. 

The  following  Amer.  trade  names  belong  to  Lxelia  : 
crinpa.  lobata.  marginala.  pumila.  See.  also,  the  lint 
of  hybrids  at  the  close  of  Catlttua.  For  C.  aurantiara. 
see  Epldendrnm. 

Of  several  of  the  following  species,  there  are  named 
vars.  in  the  Amer.  trade,  varying  in  stature,  habit,  and 
particularly  in  the  cjolor  of  the  flowers. 

a.  Iil>**om*  from  a  leafy  pstudobulb. 
n.  Fi*.  mrmbra nacrous,  not  fUsttg. 
c.  .Viiwtftrr  of  lis.  not  mort  than  5.  or  rarely  e .- 
pttudobulb  l-Uattd. 
I.  labiata,  Llnd.    Pseudobulbs   4-8  In.  high,  com- 
pressed, from  stout  creeping  rhizomes  :  leaf-blade* 
broadly  ovate  or  oblong,  about  G  in.  in  length:  fls.  2-5. 
ranging  in  color  from  rosy  mauve  to  white  ;  petal* 
.'(',  in.  long,  2bi  in.  wide,  ovate-oblong,  several  time* 
broader  than  the  sepals  ;  labellum  2V4-3S  In.  long,  ex- 
panded portion  2  in.  across,  blotched  or  veined  with 
crimson  or  magenta-purple,  the  margin  crisped  and 
paler;  tbe  posterior  part  stained  with  yellow  and  veined 
with  crimson-purple.    Blooms  in  antnmn.   B.M.  399ft. 
P.M.  4:121.  On.  51:1107.    G.C.  III.  19:  13.  R.B.  22:25. 
A.M.  17: 65;  19:811.  F.K.  1:8;  2:531.  Ong.2:275.  F.E. 
9:327.  A.F.  6:607.— Int.  in  1818  from  the  Organ  mono 
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tain*  of  South  America.  It  was  lost  for  many  years  and 
became  exceedingly  rare,  but  recently  its  rediscovery 
has  made  it  a  common  orchid,  and  many  beautiful  varie 
ties  are  in  cultivation.  Some  of  the  varieties  have  here- 
tofore been  regarded  as  species,  but  as  the  points  of 
distinction  are  too  slight  to  be  specific,  it  has  seemed 
best  to  put  such  forms  as  C.  Warntri,  C.  Tnanai  and 
V.  Motiiit  in  their  proper  place  under  the  original 
species.  ('.  labiata  Is  probably  the  most  useful  species 
of  orchid.  Immensely  variable  :  some  of  the  leading 
varieties  are  described  below.  These  forms  are  regarded 
variously  as  species,  varieties  or  sub-varieties,  by  dif- 
ferent authors.  Besides  the  names  given  below,  the 
following  are  to  be  referred  to  C.  labiata,.-  C.  Bogottn- 
sit,  Llnd.;  C.  Carriirei,  Houll.;  C.  £me»ti,  Hort.; 
C.  al»rit>*a,  Carr.;  C.  imperidtis,  O'Brien  ;  O.Lttana, 
Hort.;  C.  Lrmoni&na,  Lindl. ;  C.  Manangtana,  Relchb. 
f. ;  C.  M6rgana>,  Warner;  C.  yalderiftna,  Reichb.  f. ; 
C.  pdllida.  Lindl.  &  Paxt.;  C.  Ptittrtii,  Andre;  C. 
P/rrinii,  Endl.  (not  Lindl.  I;  C.  R<r*lii,  Relchb.  f. ;  ('. 
Kdlliitonii,  Moore  ;  C.  virgindlin,  Lindl.  &  Andre  ;  V. 
Warorqutdna,  More  than  100  other  specifically  made 
names  are  referred  to  this  species.  There  are  white- 
rid.  forms  of  nearly  all  the  vars. 

2.  Var.  Dowiana.  Veltch  (C.  Dowiana,  Batem.).  Fls. 
nankeen-yellow,  except  for  the  disproportionately  large 
labellum  ;  petals  about  twice  as  wide  as  the  sepals, 
about  the  same  length  as  the  labellum,  wavy  margined, 
obtuse  ;  sepals  lanceolate,  acute  ;  labellum  amply  ex- 
panded, margin  crisped,  surface  velvety,  dark  purple, 
beautifully  and  finely  veined  with  golden  yellow  lines, 
which  radiate  from  the  median  line.  Strong  plants 
produce  3  or  more  fls.  on  each  peduncle.  B.M.  5618. 
ii.il.  1869:30.  —  Discovered  in  Costa  Kicaby  Warscewicz. 
Little  was  known  about  it  until  1864,  when  Mr.  Arce 
found  plants  and  sent  them  to  England,  where  they 
flowered  in  the  autumn  of  1865.  There  are  now  several 
geographical  varieties  of  this  orchid,  the  one  called 
aurea  or  chrysotoxa  ( I.H.  30:493.  J.H.  III.  31:253.  R.H. 
1892:492.  A.F.  6:563;  12:  10.  F.R.  1:  76),  being  more 
•asy  to  grow.  This  variety  Is  recognised  by  having 
deeper  yellow  petals  and  sepals,  and  more  copious  veto- 
ing on  the  labellum.  The  fragrance  of  this  orchid  sug- 
gests vanilla,  and  renders  it  readily  distinguishable 
from  other  varieties. 

3.  Var.  Eldorado.  Veltch  (C.Ktdorado,  Linden).  Fls. 
pale  rosy  lilac,  except  for  the  more  or  less  tubular  la- 
bellum. which  bears  at  its  distal  end  a  border  of  crimson- 
msgenta,  which  shades  into  an  orange-yellow  disc  ; 
petals  narrowly  ovate  ;  sepals  lanceolate.  Int.  In  1866 
from  Brax.  F.S.  18: 1826. -Tic  fragrance  of  this  orchid 
is  very  characteristic,  while  Its  fls.,  which  are  much 
nmaller  than  in  the  type,  are  produced  in  July  and  Aug. 
There  are  several  recognized  forms.  Sub-var.  croc  at  a 
is  paler  in  the  sepals  and  petals.  Sub-var.  Wallilii  Is 
a  white  form     I    Wdlliiii,  Linden). 

4.  Var.  GaskeUiana,  Hort.  Petals  and  sepals  usually 
narrower  than  in  the  type,  perhaps  paler.  Blooms  from 
June  to  Aug.  The  usual  forms  nre  not  distinct  enough 
to  be  varietal.  Venezuela.  I.H.  33:613.  A.F. 6: 185. 
Ong.  5:72. 

5.  Var.  Luddemannlana,  Hort.  (C.  Lndd 

Relchb.  f.  C.  Ddtenonii,  Warner.  V.  ipeeionh»ima, 
Hort.).  Petals  and  sepals  delicate  rose  color  or  pink -lilac, 
petals  much  broader  than  the  sepals;  labellum  wavv  or 
crisped  at  the  margin,  compressed  dorsiventrallv.  a'pex 
deeply  divided,  front  lobe  deep  crimson-purple,  the  color 
carried  back  Into  the  throat  in  streaks,  front  part  of  the 
lateral  lobes  nearly  white,  margined  with  blush-rose  ; 
throat  yellowish.  Venezuela. 

6.  Var.  Mendellii,  Backhouse  (C.  K4*4*ttU,  Hort.). 
Fig.  386.  Petals  and  sepals  pale  rosy  mauve  to  white  ; 
labellum  blotched  with  crimson-purple,  throat  yellowish. 
Blooms  in  May  and  June  or  earlier.  Of  this  variety 
there  are  many  beautiful  forms.  Eastern  Cordilleras, 
New  Granada.  S.H.  2:413. -C.  Rlihitt i,  Hort.,  is  a  puro 
white  form  with  a  beautifully  fringed  lip. 

7.  Var.  M6Mia.  Hook.  (C.  MA.,*i<r.  Parker).  Habit  as 
In  type,  or  very  similar;  petals  broadly  ovate:  labellum 
broad  in  expanded  part,  crisped  at  the  usually  whitish 
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margin;  throat  yellow  lined  with  purple,  expanded  por- 
tion mottled  with  crimson  ;  frequently  much  inter- 
mingled with  orange-vellow.  La  Uuiivra.  B.M.  3669. 
R.H.  1857,  p.  322.  S.H.  1:149.  AM.  14:70.  A.F.  6:  563. 
-C.  Wdgneri,  Hort.,  is  a  white  form  of  this  Cattleya. 
C.  Rtineckidna,  Relchb.  f.,  is  the  most  beautiful  form. 
It  has  white  sepals  and  petals  and  a  richly  colored 
labellum. 

8.  Var.  Percivaliana,  Reichb.  f.  (C.  Prrtiralidna. 
O'Brien).  Fls.  rather  small  ;  petals  and  sepals  deeper 
colored  than  in  the  type  species  ;  labellum  relatively 


small,  pale  at  margin;  throat  deep  yellow  streaked  with 
crimson,  expanded  part  crimson-purple.  F.R.  1:298, 
J.H.  111.32:179. 

9.  Var.Trianal, Veltch  (C.  Trian<ri,  Llnd.  &  Reichb.  f. 
C.  qnadricolor,  Lindl. ).  Fig.  388.  Foliage  more  robust, 
perhaps,  than  in  the  type  species,  though,  of  course, 
cultivatiou  has  much  to  do  with  this  ;  petals  broader 
than  in  the  type  species,  ovate-rhomboid  ;  exceedingly 
variable  in  color;  expanded  portion  (not  usually  so  wide 
or  spreading  as  in  V.  labiata)  crimson-magenta,  the 
margin  less  wavy  than  in  the  other  varieties.  New 
Grenada.  B.M.  5504.  R.H.  i860,  p.  406-7.  A.O.  17:177. 
Ong.  3:151.  A.F.  6:607;  13:715.  F.E.  9:325.  F.R. 
1:672-3.  S.H.  1:11,27;  2:403,  405.-The  fls.  are  pro- 
duced 3-5  on  the  stout  peduncles.  Sub-var.  alba. 
White  fls.,  yellow  blotch  in  throat.  Sub-var.  Chocoen- 
•Ja,  Hort.  Very  similar  to  the  above,  but  the  fls.  have 
the  appearance  of  not  wholly  expanding.  Colombia. 
1.11.20:120.  A.F.  6:563.  Sub-var.  Schnederiina,  Hort. 
(  C.  Srhnrdtriilna,  Relchb.  f. ).  Fragrant;  petals  and 
sepals  vary  from  white  to  pale  rosy  mauve  ;  labellum 
has  more  orange-yellow  than  usual.  Blooms  at  about 
the  same  time  with  the  above,  and  on  account  of  Its  pale 
fls.  is  a  valuable  variety.   G.C.  III.  20:73.   A.G.  15:211. 

F.  E.9.-331.-C.  Trinna-i  is  probably  the  most  popular 
single  garden  orchid. 

10.  Var.Warneri, O'Brien  (C.  Wdmtri,  Moore).  Very 
similar  to  C.  labiata  Itself,  differing  from  it,  perhaps, 
onlv  in  its  blooming  season.  May,  June  aud  July.  S. 
Brazil.  A.F.  6  :  563. 

11.  Var.  Waracewiczii,  Reichb.  f.  Fls.  large  :  label- 
lum yellow  in  the  throat,  streaked  with  magenta  red,  the 
infolding  portion  similar  in  color  to  the  expanded  por- 
tion, which  is  uniformly  crimson-purple.  NewGranada. 

G.  C.  III.  22: 163. -At  the  entrance  to  the  throat  there 
are  usually  two  yellow  blotches,  or  "eyes." 
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12.  Var.  Banderiana,  Hort.  [0.  gigas,  Llnd.  tt  Andre). 
Fig.  387.  A  noble-fid.  form,  which,  besides  being  rich  in 
color,  is  larger  than  the  usual  varieties  of  C.  labiata. 
New  Grenada.  I.H.  21:178.  On.  45.  p.  445.  O.K.  1:437. 
A.O.  July  23,  1898,  Suppl.  F.R.  1 : 77  and  674.  F.E. 
10:892. -This  Is  a  form  of  var.  tVancetcictU. 

13.  maxima.  Lindl.  Plants  about  1  ft.  high  :  sepals 
and  petals  pink-lilac  ;  labellum  oval-oblong,  obscurely 
3-lobed,  richly  veined  with  crimson,  expanded  part 
crisped  at  the  margin,  a  yellow  median  band  on  the 
disk.  Equador.  B.M.  4902.  F.8.  20:2136.  F.R.  1:298. 

14.  Lawrenceana,  Ralehb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  12-15  in. 
high,  frequently  brownish,  rarely  green  :  sheath  red- 
dish brown  :  lis.  few,  about  4  in.  across  ;  petals  oblong, 
blunt  at  the  apices  ;  sepals  pale  mauve,  narrow;  label- 
lum  purple  shaded  with  maroon.  March.  British  Gui- 
ana. B.M.  7133. 

CO.  yumbtr  of  fit.  niually  more  than  6 : 
pseudobulb  t-Slcavcd. 

15.  Bkinseri,  Batem.  Stems  about  1  ft.  high,  attenu- 
ated at  base,  2-lvd. :  lis.  6-8.  sometimes  more,  about  4 
in.  across,  rose-mauve  ;  disk  of  labellum  whitish,  bor- 
dered with  deeper  rose-mauve  or  deep  purple.  Guate- 
mala. B.M.  4270.  P.M.  11:193.  R.R.  23:201.  G.C.  HI. 
20:6.  G.F.  3:201. -Common,  and  a  favorite.  Runs  into 
white-Ad.  forms. 

16.  Bowringeana,  Veitch  (C.  autumnalii,  Hort.). 
Pseudobulbs  about  18  in.  tall.  Sin.  In  diatn.,  -ul cylln- 
drical,  jointed,  nodes  about  6.  base  swollen.  2-3-lvd.: 
fls.  5-30,  on  stout  peduncles  1  ft.  long. double-sheathed; 
petals  l'v  In.  long,  deep  rose-mauve;  labellum  magenta- 
purple  at  distal  end,  deeper  colored  toward  sulfurous 
yellow  throat.  Bloom*  In  autumn.  Hondnras.  R.B  21:37. 

R.  H.  I89<»:300.- Undoubtedly  a  variety  of 
the  preceding. 

not  mrmbrannrmut .  firth)/, 
Ihiek:  unuallu  tl'avtd. 

t".   Pcdunclti  prndtnt. 

dtrlna,  Lindl.  Pseu<lobulbs ovoid, 
not  erect,  with  membranaceous 
whitish  sheaths:  If.-blades 
glaucous,  about  0  in.  long  :  Us. 


never,  fully  expanding;  sepals  and  petals  very  thick, 
lemon-yellow;  labellum  yellow,  anterior  margin  crisped 
and  white.  Mex.,  at  high  elevations.  B.M.  3742.  J.H. 
III.  30:399.-  Xot  an  especially  easy  orchid  to 
Fragrant. 


CC.  Peduncles  erect. 
D.  Lateral  lobt$  of  labtllum  practically  ranting. 

18.  Aclandias,  I.indl.  Dwarf  :  sts.  slender,  4  in.  tall : 
Ivs.  elliptical :  peduncle  1-2-fld. :  H*.  about  4  in.  across; 
aepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  oblong,  yellowish  verg- 
ing on  green,  spotted  and  blotched  with  dark  purple 
(much  less  distinct  on  dorsal  surface >;  labellum  with 
small  lateral  lobes  that  do  not  include  the  column,  pale 
purple,  with  dark  veins  and  a  yellow  line  under  the 
fleshy  column.  Braxil.  B.M.  5039. 

19.  bleolor,  Lindl.  Sts.  nearly  3  ft.  high.  2-lvd.:  )vi. 
oblong-lanceolate,  about  6  in.  long  :  peduncle  2-5-fld.. 
sometimes  more  :  (is.  4  in.  across  ;  petals  and  sepals 
greenish  brown,  sometimes  spotted  with  brown  ;  tabel- 
lum  tongue-shaped,  crimson  or  deep  rose-mauve,  mar- 
gins recurved  ;  lateral  lobes  do  not  cover  the  column. 
Brail.  B.M.  4909. 

dd.  Lateral  lobei  at  labellum  itKloiing  column. 

20.  Victoria- Sarin*,  O'Brien.  Pseudobulbs  slightly 
clavate  :  Ivs.  elliptical-oblong  :  peduncle  short.  2-3-  or 
more  lid. :  sepals  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  inferior 
ones  tinged  with  yellow  at  the  base,  otherwise  pink- 
lilac  ;  petals  undulate,  similar  to  the  aepals  In  color; 
labellum  3-lobed,  lateral  lobes  whitish,  with  purple- 
violet  blotch  near  summit,  midlobe  rounded  on  distal 
margin,  crimson  ;  disk  yellow,  striated  with  crimson. 
Pernambuco,  1891.  — A  hybrid  between  ('.  labiala  and 
('.  Ijeopnldi,  var.  Pcmambuerntit.  One  peculiarity 
that  tends  to  show  this  origin  is  the  variability  in  the 
number  of  leaves,  sometime*  1,  sometimes  2  being 
borne  on  a  stem. 

21.  intermedia,  Graham  [C.  amcthfitina,  Morr.i. 
Pseudobulbs  18  in.  high,  jointed,  rarely  3-lvd.:  Ivs. 
narrowly  ovate,  serrulate  on  basal  margins  :  fls.  white, 
suffuse.)  with  pale  rose-Mac:  labellum  distinctly  3-lobed; 
throat  whitish  streaked  with  crimson-magenta,  midlobe 
rather  narrow,  crimson-magenta.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  B.M. 
2.S.-.I.  P.M.  1:151. -Var.  punctattaaima,  Sander,  is  simi- 
lar to  the  type,  hut  the  petals  and  sepals  are  peppered 
unevenly  with  crimson  spots  of  various  sizes.  Var. 
Parthenia,  Relchb.  f.,  is  white  throughout.  Braxil,  1886. 

Fdrbesii.  Lindl.  Fls.  about  5  ;  sepals  oblong,  ob- 
tn->  .  '.kiIi  i't<  ni-Ii  yellow;  petals  oblong-lanceolstc, 
undulate,  same  rolor:  labellum  trilobed.  lateral  lobes 
pule  yellow  without,  brighter  yellow  within  ;  the 
miillolie  rather  dentate,  pale  yellow;  the  disk 
brighter  vellow,  spotted  with  reddish  purple  toward 
the  base.  Brax.  B.M.  3265. 

J  Loddigesii,  Lindl.  tC.  rdnrfida.  Wil- 
liams >.  Pseudobulbs  about  1  ft.  high: 
If. -blades  ovate.  5  in.  long  :  lis. 
2-1.  pale  pink-lilac:  sepals  elliptic- 
oblong:  petals  very  similar;  Ishel- 
lum  3  Inht-d,  throat  and  Inner  sur- 
face of  lateral  lobes  whit  ish.  colored 
on  the  outside  like  the  petal*,  the 
midlobe  colored  like  the  petals, 
spreading,  base  yellowish:  column 
closely  presr.ed  to  the  labelluni. 
Braxil.— This  t'attleya  wa»  form- 
erly called  Epidrndrum  finlarmm. 
and  as  an  horticultural  sp*-ries  is 
much  older  than  C.  labiata,  which  is  often 
considered  the  ohlest  species  in  the  group. 

Var.  Harrisoniana,  Hort.  i  O.  ifnrri- 
.,.<,■     n,  Hsteni.  C.  Bdrritoniat,  Pa\t 
Surface  of  the  labellum  more  corrugated. 
Keallv  too  like  the  preceding  even  to  be  a 
variety.    P.M.  4:247.    Gn.  48:1040. 

24.  guttata,  indl.  Pseudobulbs  fusiform.  2-3-lvd.; 
;:  i  hut,  -  .iiii'.]  <,l  long  .  peduneh  stout,  bearing  m  r- 
eral  larsre  is.  :  sepals  >blong  lanceolate  ;  petals  rather 
broader,  all  yellowish  green  (metallic!,  spotted  with 
brown  purple  :  labellum  3-lobed,  lateral  lobes  pink- 
lilac,  midlobe  large,  cuneiform,  deeper  coloied.  Kiod* 
Janeiro.  Var.  Leopold!.  Hort.  (C.  Liopoldii.  Verscb- 
tc  L«ra.).  baa  smaller  and  mon  autnerous  fla.  I.H.  2:69. 

25.  amethystoglossa.  Undun  &  Keichb.  f.  (C.  guttata, 
var.  Prlnzii,  Relchb.  f.  C.  Prlnii,  Hort.   C.  guttata, 
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Tar.  Kettltirii,  Houlbt.).  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate  :  ra- 
cemes many  lid.:  petals  and  sepsis  about  equal,  the 
former  obovate,  tbe  latter  narrower,  all  suffused  with 
rose  and  spotted  with  deep  crimson  ;  labellum  3-lobed, 
lateral  lobes  white  outside,  the  reflexed  apices  crimson, 
midlobe  broad,  deep  crimson,  disk  corrugated  and  pap- 
-raiil.  B.M.  5683.  R.H.  1869:2" 


illose.  Bahia.  B 


»:210. 


7\ 


388.  Cattleya  labiata.  var.  Triaiuei. 

26.  granulosa,  Llndl.  Foliage  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  preceding  species:  peduncles  stout,  bearing  several 
large  fls. :  sepals  oblong,  olive-green,  spotted  with  red ; 
petals  obovate-oblong,  undulate,  margined,  otherwise 
like  sepals;  lnbellum  3-lobed.  lateral  lobes  yellow  inside, 
whitish  outside,  midlobe  attenuated  toward  the  disk, 
expanded  part  subreniform,  white,  covered  with  numer- 
ous purple  papilla>.  Guatemala. 

27.  Bchotieldiana,  Keichb.  f.  Lvs,  2,  dark  green,  6  in. 
long  and  2  in.  wide  :  sepals  and  petals  liifht  greenish 
yellow,  the  petals  very  narrow  at  the  base  and  very 
broad  and  blunt  at  the  top  ;  lip  murh  like  that  of  (*. 
granulosa,  the  side  laciuiie  whitish,  the  middle  I  acini* 
purple-amethyst.  Brazil.  U.C.  III.  22:2.12.  —  Fls.  larger 
than  in  V.  granuloMti ,  and  the  lip  is  granulated* 

28.  suptrba,  Lindl.  (C.  riotacra,  Hort.).  Sts.  clavate, 
about  1  ft.  high  :  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  very  thick  :  fls. 
about  6,  5  in.  across  ;  sepals  and  petals  oblong-lanceo- 
late, aiiout  equal,  deep  rose  color,  pale  at  the  base  ; 
labellum  :i  lobed.  lateral  lobes  deep,  rich  crimson  out- 
side :  midlobe  broadly  margined  with  same  color,  pass- 
ing abruply  into  yellow,  veined  with  crimson  British 
Guiana.  B.M.  4083.  P.M.  9:26.1.  J.H.  III.  31:321. 
A.F.  11 :1351.— This  plant  is  reputed  difficult  to  grow. 
There  is  a  form  called  var.  splendent,  Hort.  It  is  pal  >r 
in  color  than  tbe  type. 

29.  Schilleriana,  Reichb.  f.  Sts.  5  or  6  in.  high,  red- 
dish  brown,  2-1vd. :  lvs.  elliptical,  dark  above,  brownish 
purple  beneath  :  peduncles  usually  2  lid.:  fls.  several 
in.  across  |  petals  and  sepals  equal,  oblong  lanceolate. 


purple-brown,  spotted  with  deeper  brown  :  labellum 
3-lobed,  lateral  lobes  infolding  the  column,  whitish 
without,  yellow  veined  wivh  purple  within  ;  midlobe 
reniform,  deep  rose-mauve  with  whitish  veins,  throat 
yellow.  Bras.  B.M.  5150.  F".S.  22:2286.  A.F.  6:563. 

30.  Inteola,  Lindl.  (C.  H6ltordi,  Hort.).  Lf.  1,  short 
and  broad  (3  In.  long),  the  pseudobulb  compressed  : 
peduncle  short,  5-6-  or  niore-fld.:  Hs.  very  small,  yel- 
low, the  sepals  and  petals  uniform  and  1-2-in.  long  and 
obtuse  ;  lip  about  as  long  as  the  putals,  3-lobed,  vel- 
vety within.  Braill.  B.M.  5032.  F.S.  23:2479. 

a  a.  BIoimomm  from  a  leafleu  pteudobutb. 

31.  Walkeriana.  Gardner  (C.  bulMta,  I.  Indl.).  Stems 
2-5  in.  tall,  1-2-lvd. :  lvs.  oblong,  3-5  in.  long;  peduncles 

ie  from  the  rhizome  near  the  base  of  tbe  folia-stems, 
and  are  leafless;  lis.  large,  1  or 2;  petals  and  sepals  rosy 
mauve  or  pink-lilac  ;  labellum  3-lobed,  lateral  lobes 
erect,  partially  infolding  the  column,  midlobe  spread- 
ing, anterior  end  deeper  rose-mauve;  posterior  end  yel- 
lowish, striated  with  rose  mauve.  Bras.  A.0. 11 :1.19.— 
This  Cattleya  is  distinct  from  all  others  in  producing 
its  fls.  from  a  leafless  shoot. 

Var.  dolosa,  Veitch  ( C.  dolbia,  Relcbb.  f. |.  Peduncles 
produced  from  between  two  lvs.  This  variety.  ( 
with  several  others,  must  be  regarded 
anomalies  of  C.  Walkeriana. 

Var.  nobilior,  Veitch  ( C.  nobiUor,  Reichb.  f. ).  Large 
and  handsome  :  front  lobe  <  " 
white.  1.11.30:486. 


t  of  Hp  spotted  with  creamy 


Some  of  the  hybrid  Cattleya*  are  the  following  :  C.  Albrrtii 
intermedia  X  superb*  ;   C.  Ballant\ana~ Trianad  X  Warsce- 
wicxii:  C.  Brahanlia—  LoddlgesllX  Aclandb* :  V .  Brymrriana. 
K.lehb.  f— supposed  natural  hybrid  of  supertax  Kldorado ; 
'".  Ctuntmfra— IxNldlcetllXLadiaelegans;  V.Vhambrrletiniana 
— LeopoldiiX  Dowiana  ;  (',  /tormanidtui— Ladla  pumilaX 
Cattleya  bicolor I:  C.  £z«nicn#u,V>itcli(I.«'lln  Kxoniensis) 
—supposed  natural  hybrid  of  ('.  MomueX LjpI la purparata ; 
C./ailjfa^LoddigrsiiX  Kxoniensis:  C.  Hardydna,  doubtful 
parentage,  probahly--r>owianaXgiga*l,K.R.  1:78):  CMirrurii— 
U-opoldliXMeudellii;  C,A0frridrt/«Wa~guU«laXlnternu«dla;  0, 
Kramtriana,  Reichb.  f..  is  a  supposed  natural  hybrid  of  Inter- 
ini^diaXForbeflil ;    O.  />>urr|/ilna-~lntermedia  X  ForbesiH  ;  ft 
tfi/ii>/<#u-I,nddemannianaXl.oddigesll;  C.  JWdrd#ili-I,udde 
riianniann  Xlxelia  elrgans;   C.  Mdritertonia?  -LoddigrsilXla- 
htata  :  C.  Jf«i*xr«i> '^AelandlwX  Walkeriana  :  C.  eelitina. 
Reichb.  f  .  Is  probably  a  hvbrid  with  bieolor  and  some  other 
st-«ies  Hit  .44:  US),  it  C.  IU.2I:XI3>:  C.  tTMtri.  Reichb.  f..  a 
supposed  natural  hvbrid  of  labiataXSchilleriana!  O.  Zenbbia 
I»ddigesilXljellaelegan».  OaKKS  AMES. 

CAULIFLOWER  {I1rd*$iea  olrrdren,  Linn.,  var. 
bvtrijtU,  DC).  One  of  the  cabbage  tribe,  of  which  the 
head  is  composed  of  the  metamorphosed  flowers  and 
flower-cluster  (Fig.  389).  (See  Cabbage.)  The  Cauli- 
flower is  one  of  those  crops  in  the  culture  of  which  the 
unskilled  amateur  is  liable  to  stumble  upon  success, 
and  the  more  experienced  professional  to  meet  with 
failure.  One  can  undertake  to  grow  this  crop  intelli- 
gently and  with  some  assurance  of  a  favorable  outcome 
only  "when  he  thoroughly  understands  the  particular 
requirements  of  this  fastidious  vegetable.  These 
requirements  mean  especially  a  high  degree  of  soil 
fertility,  perpetual  moisture  with  proper  drainage,  and 
protection  from  an  excess  of  direct  sun  heat.  In  the 
heat  of  mid-season.  Cauliflowers  seldom  head  well,  ex- 
cept In  more  than  ordinarily  favorable  locations  or  sea- 
sous.  For  this  reason,  the  early  crop  is  usually  expected 
to  head  before  midsummer,  while  the  late  crop  is 
planted  with  the  expectation  to  have  it  come  to  a  head 
after  the  hottest  summer  weather  is  over.  In  all  cases, 
try  to  select  the  richest  land  for  Cauliflower,  giv- 
ing a  rich  pasture  or  clover  field  the  preference.  A 
strong  loam,  neither  too  clayey  nor  too  sandy,  is  best. 
Plentv  of  good  manure,  horse  manure  being  considered 
best,  must  be  well  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  the 
latter  be  brought  into  the  highest  state  of  tilth. 

For  the  early  crop,  start  the  plants  from  best  seed  ob- 
tainable, under  glass,  as  early  as  the  early  cabbage  plants 
are  started.  This  can  be  done  in  a  greenhouse  or  a 
hotbed.  The  possessor  of  the  greenhouse,  of  course, 
has  the  advantage  that  be  is  sure  to  be  In  position  to 
plant,  and  that  no  postponement  will  be  necessary  on 
account  of  the  weather.  The  aim  is  to  have  the  seed- 
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lings  pricked  out  Into  a  coldframe  and  grown  to  good 
transplanting  size,  nnd  also  well  hardened  off  by  expo- 
sure, by  the  time  that  the  soil  can  he  brought  Into  good 
working  order  in  early  spring.  With  properly  hardened 
plants,  late  spring  frosts  are  not  much  to  be  feared. 
Liberal  applications  of  good  commercial  fertilisers,  say 
up  to  a  ton  per  acre,  and  made  either  before  or  after  the 


389.  Caulil  lower,  trimmed  tor  market 


plants  ar«  set,  are  often  of  material  help  ;  and  an 
ounce  or  two  of  nitrate  of  soda  scattered  around  each 
plant  soon  after  setting  seldom  fails  to  show  marked 
or  even  remarkable  results.  Salt,  lime,  kainit,  or  muri- 
ate of  potash  frequently  tend  to  aid  the  plants  in  mak- 
ing increased  growth.  No  application,  however,  can  be 
more  necessary  or  more  useful  than  that  of  cultivator 
and  hoe.  The  soil  at  all  times  should  be  kept  loose  and 
mellow. 

The  best  demand  for  Cauliflower  is  usually  during 
the  pickling  season,  in  September  and  October.  Plants 
can  l>e  started  from  seed  and  transplanted  to  the  Held 
at  the  same  time  that  we  start  and  set  late  cabbage 
plants,  or  a  little  later.  In  a  general  way,  the  crop  la 
handled  similarly  to  the  early  crop.  It  is  not  always  an 
easy  task,  however,  to  get  the  plantation  started  during 
the  hot  and  dry  weather  of  July.  A  favorite  method 
of  raising  late  Cauliflower  Is  to  sow  a  few  seeds  right 
in  the  hill  where  the  plants  are  wanted  to  grow.  Put 
the  soil  in  perfect  tilth  previously,  then  mark  out  rows 
3  feet  apart,  drop  the  little  pinches  of  seed  about  2  or 
2 S>  feet  apart  in  these  shallow  marks,  and  lightly  cover 
with  the  foot,  firming  well  by  stepping  on  each  hill. 
Later  on  the  plants  are  thinned  to  one  in  the  bill.  The 
soil  must  be  kept  stirred  frequently,  unless  — and  this  is 
a  much  better  plan,  and  one  which  we  always  try  to 
practice-the  soil  is  kept  well  covered  with  a  mulch  of 
fresh  manure,  thick  enough  to  keep  down  all  weed 
growth.  In  dry  weather,  water  may  be  poured  upon 
this  layer  of  manure,  and  will  furnish  both  food  and 
drink  for  the  plants. 

Of  the  enemies  of  the  crop,  none  Is  more  formidable 
than  the  cabbage  root  maggot.  This  seems  to  have  a 
sp-ri.il  liking  for  the  Cauliflower.  The  protective 
measures  which  are  used  for  early  cabbages  are  nil  the 
more  necessary  for  early  Cauliflower.  Aming  such 
measures,  that"  of  enveloping  each  plant  with  a  tight 
fitting  collar  of  tarred  felt,  and  the  other  of  injecting 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  bisulfide  of  carbon  into  the  soil 
under  the  roots  of  each  plant,  are  probably  the  best  and 
most  surely  effective.  Plant  lice  are  another  serious 
pest  of  this  crop.  Effective  remedies  are  dusting  with 
fine  tobacco  dust,  or  spraying  with  strong  tobacco  tea  or 
kerosene  emulsion.  At  times  we  hare  had  fair  success 
by  dashing  hot  soap-suds  upon  the  plants. 

Varieties. —  There  are  no  typical  or  very  marked 
differences  between  any  of  our  most  popular  varieties. 
Most  of  them  are  selected  strains  of  the  Early  or  Earll- 
est  Dworf  Erfurt.  Among  these  are  Alabaster.  Best 
Early,  Gilt  Edge.  Ideal,  Lackawanna,  La  Crosse  Fa- 
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vorite,  Long  Island  Beauty,  Sea  Foam,  Snowball,  Snow- 
storm, and  others.  All  these  may  lie  planted  for  early 
as  well  as  the  Ute  crop.  A  large  form  of  the  Early  Er- 
furt land  a  little  later)  seems  to  be  slightly  better 
adapted  to  growing  in  warm  weather.  Early  Paris  and 
Half  early  Paris  are  varieties  well  suited  to  summer 
conditions.  Autumn  Giant  or  Giant  Naples  Is  a  rather 
late  sort,  which  gives  good  satisfaction  in  some  of  our 
coast  states. 

The  hot  summers  of  the  United  States  are  not  favor- 
aide  for  the  production  of  Cauliflower  seed,  ao  that, 
until  quite  recently,  almost  every  pound  of  seed  used 
here  was  imported  from  Europe.  Now,  however,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it  is  being  grown  on  the  Pacific 
coast  ( Puget  sound),  and  seems  superior  to  the  im- 
ported in  plumpness  and  vitality.  We  have  alwavs  se- 
cured especially  strong  plants  from  this  Ameriean- 
Lrrown  seed.  For  seed -growing  purposes,  sow  seed  dur- 
ing July,  transplant,  and  winter  the  partially-developed 
beads  over  In  coldframe  or  cellar,  to  be  set  in  open 
ground  again  In  early  spring,  and  otherwise  to  be 
bandied  similarly  to  early  cabbage  when  grown  for  seed. 

T.  ('.REINER. 

CAVAK  is  Araria  Carenia. 

CEANOTHCS  (ancient  Greek  namei.  New  Jekset 
Tba.  Rkamnacea-.  Shrubs  or  rarely  small  trees,  some- 
times spiny:  I  vs.  alternate,  sometimes  opposite,  serrate 
or  entire,  and  usually  3-nerved  at  the  base  :  Us.  perfect, 
.Vmerous,  white,  blue  or  purplish,  small,  but  in  showy, 
often  panicled  clusters :  f  r.  a3-cclled  drupe,  dry  at  length 
and  separating  into  3  stones.  Thirty-six  species  in  N. 
America,  chiefly  Pacific  coast  region.  Ornamental,  free- 
flowering  shrubs,  some  especially  valuable  for  their  late 
flowering  period.  Many  of  them  are  only  hardy  in  the 
warmer  temperate  regions,  but  C.  A  mcrieanut,  C.  orarsi, 
and  C.  Fendleri  are  hardy  north,  while  the  numerous  hy- 
brids of  C.  Americana*  are  only  half  hardy,  and  even  If 
protected  thay  are  killed  to  the  ground  in  the  north,  hut 
the  young  shoots  will  usually  flower  the  same  season. 
The  safest  way,  however,  to  have  good,  free-flowering 
plants  of  these  beautiful  hybrids  will  be,  in  the  north,  to 
dig  them  up  in  fall,  store  them  away  in  a  frost-proof  pit 
or  cellar,  and  to  plant  them  out  again  In  spring.  Pruning 
of  the  late  flowering  species  will  be  of  advantage;  about 
one-half  of  last  year's  growth  may  betaken  away.  They 
grow  in  almost  any  soil,  but  best  In  a  light  and  well  drained 
one,  and  most  of  the  Cslifornian  species  prefer  a  sunny 
position.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  spring  and  by  cuttings 
of  mature  wood  in  autumn,  inserted  in  a  coldframe  or 
greenhouse  ;  softwood  cuttings  also  grow  readily  if 
taken  in  early  spring  from  forced  plants.  Sometimes 
increased  by  layers,  and  the  varieties  and  hybrids  by 
grafting  on  roots  of  C.  A  merieanus  under  glasa  in  early 
spring  ;  the  cions  must  be  fresh  and  with  leaves,  taken 
from  plants  kept  in  the  greenhouse  during  the  winter. 

A.  Lv*.  alternate. 

B.  Margin*  of  lv*.  terrate  or  erenate. 

c.  Fit.  tchite. 

V.  foliage  deciduous. 

Americanos,  Linn.  Fig.390.  I,ow, erect  shrub. to3 ft. ; 
Ivs.  ovate,  usually  acute,  finely  and  irregularly  serrate, 
bright  .green  and  dull  above,  paler  and  pubescent  or 
nearly  glabrous  beneath.  1H-3  In.  long:  fls.  in  terminal 
and  axillarv  panicles  on  slender  peduncles,  forming 
large,  corvnibose  panicles.  July-Sept.  From  Canada  to 
S.  Carolina  and  Texas.  B.M.  1479.  -  Common  in  dry 
woods  and  making  a  profusion  of  bloom,  which,  how- 
ever, is  short-lived.  Many  hybrids  have  been  raised 
from  this  species  in  Eu.  (see  C.  hybridu*).  Var.  InUr- 
mgdius,  Trel.  (  ('.  intermedin*.  Pursh  I,  has  smaller, ovate 
or  ovate-lanceolate  Ivs.  and  the  fls.  in  small,  very  slen- 
der, peduncled,  short  racemes  or  panicles.  Tennessee  to 
S.  Carolina. 

ovstus,  Desf.  [C.  ovAli*,  Bigel.).  Low  shrub:  Ivs.  ellip- 
tic to  elliptic-lanceolate,  obtuse  or  acute,  crenulate-ser- 
rate,  nearly  glabrous,  glossy  above,  1-2  in.  long:  inflores- 
cence like  the  former,  but  usually  smaller.  New  England 
to  Colorado  and  Alabama. 
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sanguineus,  Pursh  (C.  Oreganus,  Nutt.).  Tall  shrub, 
with  purple  or  reddish  glabrous  branches:  Its. orbicular 
to  orate  or  obovate,  obtuse,  serrate,  nearly  glabrous, 
1-3  in.  long :  fls.  In  rather  long,  narrow  panicles,  on  stout, 
leafless  peduncles,  axillary ,  from  branches  of  the  previous 
year.  May,  June.  Brit.  Columbia  to  Calif .  B.M.  5177. 

bu.  Foliage  persistent,  shining  abort,  caneicent 
beneath. 

vel-itinus.  Dougl.  Tall  shrub  :  Its.  broadly  elliptic, 
mostly  aubcordate,  obtuse,  serrate,  dark  green  ami  gla- 
brous above,  2-3  in.  long  :  fls.  in  large,  compound  pani- 
cles at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  June,  July.  Brit. 
Columbia  to  Colo,  and  Calif.  B.M.  5165. 

cc.  Fit.  blue,  purplish  or  pink :  Irs.  half  evergreen. 

hirsutus,  Nutt.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  with  villous 
branches:  Ivs.  broadly  elliptic  or  ovate,  rounded  or  cor- 
date at  the  base,  obtuse  or  acute,  with  glandular  teeth, 
villous  and  usually  green  beneath,  H-2  in.  long :  fls. 
deep  blue  to  purplish,  in  narrow  panicles,  1-2  in.  long. 
April,  May.  Calif.  -  Var.  Onmtti,  Trel.  1 V.  Oreutti,  Tor- 
rey).  FIs.  blue,  paler:  fr.  loosely  villous. 

thyrsilldrus,  Esehseh.  Shrub  or  small  tree  :  Its.  ob- 
long, obtuse,  crenate-serrate,  nearly  glabrous,  1-lHln. 
long  :  fls.  blue,  rarely  white,  in  narrow  panicles,  about 
3  in.  long.  May-July.  Oregon  to  Calif.  B.R.  30:38. 
S.S.  2:64.  Q.C.  Ill,  20:  363.  — A  very  fine,  free-flowering 
species  of  beautiful  blue  color.  Probably  natural  hybrids 
of  this  species  are:  C.  Veitehianus,  Hook.  (C.  thyrsi- 
florusxrigidus).  with  deep  blue  lis.  In  dense  panic  led 
clusters;  B.M.  5127;  P.S.  13:1383,  and  C.  IiobbiAnus, 
Hook.  (O.  thyrsiflorusxdentatu*\,  with  deep  blue  fls., 
in  oval,  peduncled.  solitary  clusters.  B.M.  4810  (4811  by 
error).  P.S.  10:1016. 


hybridus,  Hort.  Hybrids  of  garden  origin,  chiefly  be- 
tween C.  Amerieanus  or  Covntus  and  C.  thyrsiflorus 
or  O.  azureu*.  mostly  raised  In  French  nurseries.  Some 
of  the  most  distinct  are:  Albnt-pUnns,  with  double 
white  (Is.;  Atroettruleus  purpureas,  lis.  blue,  foliage 
purple  when  young:  A  mold  I.  fls.  sky-blue,  in  largo 
panicles  |  Oloire  de  Versailles,  with  bright  blue,  large 
panicles  :  Oloirt  de  Ptantitres,  fls.  dark  blue,  In  largo 
panicles  ;  Marie  Simon,  lis.  flesh-colored  ;  Eoseus,  lis. 
pink.  K.H.1875:30. 
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bb.  Margins  of  lv$. entire  or  nearly  so:  halt  evergreen. 

Fendleri.  Gray.  Low,  prostrate  and  spiny  shrub:  Ivs. 
oval,  rounded  or  nearly  acute  at  both  ends,  entire,  rarely 
finely  serrulate,  grayish  green,  minutely  tomentose  be- 
neath, In.  long:  fls.  white,  In  short  racemes,  termi- 
nal, on  short,  lateral  branchlets.  June,  July.  From  S. 
Dakota  to  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  — A  very  graceful 
and  free-flowering  shrub  of  almost  creeping  habit,  well 
adapted  for  covering  dry,  sandy  banks  ;  half  evergreen 
and  hardy  north. 

integerrimus,  Hook.  &  Am.  Tall,  erect  shrub,  with  gla- 
brescent  branches  :  Ivs.  broadly  elliptic  or  ovate,  spar- 
ingly hairy  or  glabrous,  bright  green  beneath,  1-3  in. 
long:  fls.  blue,  sometimes  white,  fragrant,  in  9-6  In. 
long,  narrow  panicles.  April-June.  Washington  to  Calif, 
and  S.  E.  Arizona. 

divarlcatna,  Nutt.  Tall,  erect  shrub,  with  usually  glau- 
cous branches  and  often  spiny  :  Ivs.  ovate,  obtuse  or 
nearly  acute,  glaucous  and  glabrous  or  grayish  tomen- 
tose,  H-l  In.  long:  fls.  pale  blue,  sometimes  whitish,  in 
2-3  in.  long,  narrowspanicles.  April-June.  Calif. 

AA.  Lrs.  opposite,  persistent . 

cuneitus.  Null.  Tall,  much-branched  shrub:  Ivs.  spatu- 
late  or  cuueate  obovate,  mostly  obtuse,  entire,  minutely 
tomentose  beneath,  %-l  in.  long  :  fls.  white,  in  small 
cluster*  along  the  branches.  March-May.  Oregon  to 
Calif.    ft.H.  tl  170. 

prostratuj,  Bentb.  Procumbent  shrub  :  Ivs.  cuneate, 
obovate  or  spatulate,  coarsely  and  pungently  toothed, 
aometimes  only  3-pointed  at  the  apex,  often  minutely 
silky  when  young,  >»-l  in.  long  :  fls.  blue,  in  clusters, 
terminal  on  short  branchlets.  Spring.  Washington  to 
Calif. 

C.  Atrieanut.  Linn.— Noltea  African*.  —  C.alroarnilevs  pur- 
pureue,  see  0.  hybridus.—  C.  aiureus.  Desf.  Low  »hrub  :  lv». 
membranaceous,  oblong,  serrate,  pubescent :  flu.  blue.  In  largr 
panicles.  Hnmmer.  Mexico.  L.B.C. 2:110.  B.K.4:2W1.  P.M. 
2:74.  Cnder  this  name  a  hybrid  of  this  species  with  C.  Ameri- 
eanus is  often  cultivated.—  C.  bicolor,  HBK.—  C.  azureus.—  O, 
eatruleus.  Lag  ="C.  azureus  —  C.  dentatus,  Torr.  k  Gray.  Low 
shrub :  Ivs.  oblong,  pennlnerved,  dentate,  glandular-papillate 
above,  loosely  hairy  :  fls.  blue,  in  peduncled  clusters.  Calif. 
P.8. 6:367.  2.  B.H.  3:101.-C.  aentatut,  var.  flwiMndm.  Trel. 
(C.  florlhundus,  Honk  ).  Kl. cluster*  numerous,  nearly  sessile: 
In.  smaller  M  M.  tsisj.  F  S.  10:077.  1.11.7:238.  11)1.5:128. 
C.  Mtiume.  Parry.  Low  shrub :  Its.  small,  broadly  elliptic, 
glandular-toothed,  slightly  hairy,  pale  or  glaucous  beneath:  lis. 
deep  blue.  In  numerous  small  clusters.  Calif.  —  C.  intermedins. 
Pursh=C.  Amerieanus,  var.  Intermedius.—  G.  Utnaatus,  Dougl. 
Tall  shrub:  Ivs.  broadly  elliptic,  serrate,  glabrous  glaucous  be- 
neath: Us.  yellowish  while,  in  large  panicles.  Calif  —  V.  Lobbi- 
anus.  Hook.,  see  C.  thyrslfiorus.— V.  microphyltus.  Mlchx.  Low 
shrub:  Ivs.  very  small,  obovate  or  elliptic,  nearly  glabrous:  lis. 
white.  In  small.  sh<irt-peduncled  clusters.  Florida  —  ('.  Ore- 
ganus. Nutt.=  C.  sanguineus.—  0.  Oreutti.  Parry  "C.  hlrsutus, 
var,  Oreutti,—  C.  papillittus.  Torr.  it  Oray.  biw  shrub  :  Ivg. 
narrow-oblong,  dentate,  glandular  papillate  above,  villous  be- 
neath :  fls.  deep  blue,  in  |>eduiirl«l,  axillary  oblong  clusters. 
Calif.  B.M.  4*15.  F.S.  6:507.  1.  I'.FO.  1.  p.  74.  RH.  1850:321.- 
C.  I'd rryi,  Trel.  Large  shrub:  Ivs.  elliptic  or  ovate,  denticulate, 
cobwebby  beneath:  fls  deep  blue,  lu  peduncled.  narrow  panlclea. 
Calif. —  C.  riiiidus,  Nutt.  Rigid,  mnrh-bnsnehed  shrub:  lvg. 
opposite,  cuneate-obovate,  denticulate,  usually  glabrous,  small: 
fls.  blue,  in  small,  nearly  sessile,  axillary  clusters,  Calif.  B.M. 
1660  las  <\  verrucosus*  and  4fHM.—  C.  Vritrhutnus,  Hook.,  see 
0.  thyrsitlorna-—  C,  vrrrueiisut.  Nutt.  Low  shrub:  lv«.  mostly 
alternate,  roundish  obovate.  emarglnate.  dentirubite.  nearly 
glabrous,  small:  lis.  white,  in  small,  axillary  clusters  along  the 
branches.  Calif.—  C.terruc&sui,  Hook.  =  C  rigi.lus. 

Al.KKKII  ReHDER. 

CEDRELA  (from  Cedent,  the  wood  resembling  that 
ofCedrus).  Meliaeeo'.  Tall  trees,  with  alternate,  usu- 
ally abruptly  pinnate  Ivs.,  without  stipules;  Ifts.  petl- 
oled,  entire  or  slightly  serrate  :  fls.  inconspicuous,  whit- 
ish, usually  perfect,  5-merous,  in  large,  pendulous,  termi- 
nal panicles;  the  5  petals  forming  a  tube  with  spreading 
limb  :  fr.  a  capsule,  dehiscent,  with  5  teeth,  with  many 
Hat,  winged  seeds.  Eight  species  in  trop.  Amer.  anil  8, 
forming  the  subgenus  Toonn.  in  E.  Iudia  and  Austialia. 
Tall,  ornamental  trees,  and  well  adapted  for  avenues  ; 
only  hardy  in  S.  Calif,  and  in  the  Gulf  states,  except 
C  Sinensis.  The  wood  of  some  species  is  known  as 
cedar  wood,  and  much  valued  for  making  furniture  and 
boxes.  They  thrive  best  In  rich  loam,  and  are  prop,  by 
seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  mature  wood,  and,  also,  by  root- 
cuttlngs,  all  with  bottom  heat. 
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A.  Lttt.  10-tS,  quit*  glabrou*. 
Binensis,  Jum.   Fig.  391.   Tree,  to  50  ft.:  lv».  long- 
loled,  10-^0  in.  long ;  lfta.  10-22,  oblong  or  oblong- 
acuminate,  slightly  and  remotely  serrate. 
In.  long  :  lis.  white,  in  very  long,  pendulous  ra- 
cemes :  fr.  oblong  or  o bo- 
vat*,  about  1  in.  long.  June. 
China.  R.H.  1891,  p.  574-75, 
and  I«7.->,  p.  67.   ting.  4:1.- 
Ornamental  tree,  with  large, 
r  valu- 


391 


Lcalleta  of  Cedrcla  and 
Ailamhua. 

Cedrela  on  the  right  (X  >»). 


IX  in. 
from  this 


feathery  foliage;  very 
able  for  avenues;  similar  to 
Ailanthus,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  hardiness,  but  of  more 
regular  and  dense  growth, 
and  without  the  disagreeable 
odor  when  (lowering.  Ailan- 
thus can  be  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  tew  coarse 
teeth  near  the  base  of  the 
bearing  a  large 
■  (Kig.  391). 
•errata,  Royle.  Tree,  to 
70  ft.:  Ivs.  usually  odd-pin- 
nate. 15-20  in.  long ;  lfta. 
15-25,  ovate-lanceolate  or 
ovate-acuminate,  irregularly 
serrate,  glaucous  beneath: 
panicles  long,  pendulons  : 
Ms.  fragrant.  Himalayas.— 
This  is  probably  the  hardi- 
est of  the  tropical  species. 
Closely  allied  to  this  species  is  C.  Toona,  Roxb..  from 
E.  India,  but  lvs.  abruptly  pinnate,  and  Ifts.  usually 
entire. 

odorata,  Linn.  Tree,  to  80  ft. :  lvs.  10-20  In.  long;  lfts. 
12-20,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  nearly  entire,  4-6  in. 
long:  panicles  shorter  than  the  lvs.:  fr.  oblong,  almost 
long.    W.  India.-The  cedar  wood  comes  mostly 
species. 

AA.   Ln».  6-10,  finely  eiliate, 
Dufftti.Wata.  Tree:  lvs.  10-15  In.  long;  lfts. 
ovate-lanceolate,  long  and  slender  acuminate, 
entire,  shining  above,  4-6  in.  long:  panicles  rather 
pact,  much  shorter  than  the  lvs.  Mexico. 

Alfred  Rf.hhek. 

CEDE0KELLA  \m  Utile  Cedar,  from  the  odor  of  C. 
tnphylla,  a  species  from  the  Canary  Islands,  sometimes 
called  "Balm  of  tiilead").   LnbiaUr.   Eight  species  or 
herbs  or  shrubs,  allied  to  Dracocephalum.    The  two  na- 
tive kinds  described  below  are  compact,  free-flowering 
bonier  perennials,  with   aromatic  Ivs.  and  numerous 
showy,  purplish  pink  Ms.  with  blue  stamens,  and  borne 
in  dense  whorli  on  loug  racemes  or  spikes.    They  are  ^tBBa' 
not  quite  hardy  north,  and  should  have  a  sheltered,  v*7*^ 
position,  or  some  winter  protection. 
Hook.    Height  2^-3  ft.:  stems  bard,  square, 
subshrubbv:  branches  numerous,  especially  at  the  have, 
minute  pulicscenee:  upper  Ivs. 

,  numerous  new  the  -j,y«tfP' 
-ovate,  dentate- 
spikes  numerous  :  whorls  dense,  15  or  more 
lid.:  corolla  1  In.  long,  limb  5-cleft,  the  lowest  lobe 
largest,  crenate,  re  volute.  June-Oct.  SI  ex.  aud  N.  Slex. 

Moricana,  Benth.  {Gardoquia  btlonir„\deM,  Lin.1l.). 
Height  1-3  ft.:  root  creeping:  lvs.  1S-2H  In.  long, 
ovate  lanceolate  (the  lower  ones  cordate), eremite  den- 
tate, becoming  purplish  below,  petloled  :  Ms.  verv  like 
above,  bright  pink.  Mot.,  Ml*.  S.Arix.  B.  M.  9860,  - 
Rarer  in  cult,  than  above.  Lvs.  larger,  longer  and  fewer, 
tnphylla.  SItpncb  I  Draeorfpkalum  Cannrifme,  Linn.). 
iokOilead.  Shrubby:  leaflets  3,  oblong  or  lanceo- 
lis.  purple  or  white,  in  loose  spicate  whorls.  Aro- 
I  plant  from  Canary  Is.  Three  to  4  ft. 

J.  B.  Kem.sk  and  W.  M. 
CEDRU8  [Ktdros.  ancient  Greek  name).  Conlfera.. 
Cedak.  Large  evergreen  trees,  with  quadrangular,  stiff, 
fasciculate  Ivs.:  Ms.  monusdous,  forming  cylindrical  cat- 
II  cones  ovate,  3-5  in.  long,  with  broad,  closely  imbri- 


cate bract*,  attaining  maturity  in  two  or  three  year*  ; 
seeds  winged.  Three  closely  allied  species  in  N.  Africa, 
Asia  Minor  and  Himalayas.  Large  ornamental  Conifer*, 
with  wide-spreading  branches,  very  distinct  in  habit 
from  most  other  Conifers  ;  not  hardy  north,  but  the 
hardiest,  C.  Atlanlira,  may  be  grown  as  far  north  as 
New  York  in  sheltered  positions,  while  C.  Deodara  can 
be  only  grown  safely  in  Calif,  and  8.  states.  The  very 
durable  and  fragrant  wood  of  all  specie*  i*  highly 
valued.  The  Cedars  prefer  well-drained,  loamy  soil, 
and  will  also  grow  in  sandy  clay,  if  there  is  no  stagnant 
moisture.  Prop,  by  seeds,  sown  in  spring  ;  the  varieties 
by  veneer  grafting,  in  late  summer  or  in  fall,  on  aeed- 
llnga  of  C.  Atlanlira;  or,  In  warmer  regions,  on  C. 
Dtodara  ;  they  grow  also  from  cuttings,  if  the  small 
shoots  are  selected  which  spring  occasionally  from  the 
old  wood.  Plants  of  this  genu*  are  the  true  Cedar*  ; 
but  trees  of  other  genera  are  often  called  Cedar.  See 
( ■  hnm.fr, „>  iri»,Juniptr„>.  and  Thuya;  also  Crdrrla. 


rones  truncate. 
Ike  apex. 


A.  Branrhes  ttitf.  not  drooping 
and  often  eoncace  at  Ih 
Atlantic*,  Manetti.  Fig.  392.  Large,  pyramidal  tree, 
to  120  ft.,  with  upright  leading  shoots  :  lvs.  mostly  leaa 
than  1  in.  long,  usually  thicker  than  broad,  rigid,  glau- 
cous-green  :  cones  2-3  in.  long,  light  brown.  N.  Africa, 
flng.  2:  1*3.  O.F.9:417.  R.H.  1890,  p.  32.  Var.  glanca, 
Hort.  Foliage  glaucous,  with  silvery  hue  ;  a  very  de- 
sirable and  vigorous  form.  Var.  lastigiata,  Carr.  Of 
upright  columnar  habit.  R.H.  1890,  p.  32. 

Libani,  Barr.  Large  tree,  with  wide  spreading,  hori- 
sontal  branches,  forming  a  broad  head  when  older,  lead- 
ing shoot  nodding  :  lvs.  1  in.  or  longer,»broader  than 
thick,  dark  or  bright  green,  sometime*  bluish  or  silvery : 
cones  3-4  in.  long,  brown.  Lebanon,  Taurus,  8.  Ana- 
tolia and  N.  Africa.  Qng.  5:65.  Mn.  1:39.  G.F.8:: 
)n.  4«.  p.  237.  Var.  argentea.^Loud.^  With  blue  or  «il- 


--..-.,.„„„,.  uiaiirurs  numerous,  especu 
opposite,  hoary  with  a  minute  pobeaeei 
small,  S-1H  in.  long,  entire,  hoarv,  mini 
fls.,  ovate  ;  lower  Ivs.  larger,  cordate ■> 
Serrate  :  spikes  numerous  -  orhnrla  H»n 


AA.   Ilranrhts  and  leading  shoot  pendulous  : 
cones  obtuse. 

Deodara,  Loud.  Tall  tree,  of  pyramidal  habit,  to  150 
ft.:  Ivs.  1-2  in.  long,  dark  bluish  green,  rigid,  a*  thick 
as  broad  :  cones  3S-5  in.  long,  reddish  brown.  Himal. 
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Ong.  2:8.   Var.  argentea,  Hort.   Lvs.  with  silv, 
Var.  viridis,  Hort.    Lvs.  bright  green.  Var. 
Hort.  Lvt.  about  2  in.  long,  very  rigid. 


hue. 


CEIBA.   See  Kriodmdron. 

CELANDINE.    See  Ckthdonium. 

CELASTEU8  (  Krla$tro»,  ancient  Greek  name).  Ctla$- 
tr&cta.  Shrubs,  usually  climbing,  with  alternate,  peti- 
oled,  usually  deciduous  and  serrate  glabrous  I  vs.:  As. 
polygamous,  5-merous,  inconspicuous,  greenish  white, 
in  axillary  or  terminal  panicles  or  racemes  :  fr.  a  cap- 
sule, dehiscent  into  3  valves,  each  containing  1  or  2 
•reds,  enclosed  in  a  fleshy  crimson  aril.  About  26  spe- 
cies in  S.  and  E.  Asia,  Australia  and  America.  Hardy 
ornamental  shrubs,  very  effective  by  their  bright-colored 
fruit  remaining  usually  throughout  the  winter  ;  they 
are  very  valuable  for  covering  trellis-work,  trees  or 
rocks  and  walls.  They  grow  In  almost  any  soil  and 
situation,  and  as  well  in  shaded  as  in  sunny  positions. 


Prop,  by  seeds,  sown  in  fall  or  stratified,  and  by  root- 
cattings  or  layers  ;  suckers  are  freely  produced,  and 
ime  sometimes  a  nuisance  in  nurseries  ;  they  can  be 
i  Increased  by  cuttings  of  mature  and  of  soft  wood. 

spe«ies  with  perfect  As.  In  axillary  cymes  and  with 
■green  Ivs.,  being  rigid  and  often  spiny  shrubs,  are 
'  included  under  Gymnoiporia,  which  see. 
scandens,  Linn.  False-  Bitter  Sweet.  Fig.  393. 
High,  climbing  to  20  ft.:  Ivs.  euneate,  ovate  to  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  crenate-serratc,  glabrous,  2-4  in. 
long  :  As.  In  teruiiunl,  mauy-fld.  panicles  or  racemes  : 
fr.  about  Sin.  In  diam.,  orange-yellow,  with  crimson 
seeds.  Canada  to  S.  Dakota  and  N.  Mexico.  Em.  545. 
A.G.  11:29,31.  G.F.5:569.  Gng.5:119. 

orbicolittu, Thunbg.  (C  arfieu/d/tis.Thunbg. ).  High 
climbing  shrub  :  Ivs.  euneate,  suborbicular  to  oblong  or 
obovate,  acute  or  acuminate,  creuate.  serrate,  2-3  In. 
long  :  fr.  globular,  orange-yellow,  with  crimson  seeds. 
Japan.  China.  B.M.  7599.  G.F.3:550.  A.F.  9:  534.  G. 
C.  111.23:  29.  Gng.  5:  119.  Var.  panctitus.  Kehder  <('. 
punci&tu*,  Thunb. ).  A  less  vigorous  grower,  with 
smaller,  elliptic  Ivs.  C.  orbiculalnt  is  of  more  vigorous 
growth  than  the  former  species,  and  fruits  very  pro- 
fnsely,  but  the  fruits  are  hidden  by  the  foliage,  and  are 
not  very  conspicuous  until  the  Ivs.  have  fallen,  while  C. 
$candtn»  bears  its  fruits  above  the  Ivs. 


393.  Fruits  of 
Celastrus  i 

txH.) 


panieulatus,  Willd.  i  C.  di  & '»«/»».«.  Wall.  i.  Branches 
with  white  lenticels,  pendulous :  Ivs.  ovate-oblong  or 
obovate:  As.  In  terminal  pendulous  panicles.  Himalayas. 
Not  hardy  N. 

C.  nulmii  H»rt  Reasoner, not  Rosfnt  —QulsHjunlU  Indies  — 
C".  Oriia.  Sieb.  tc  Zurc.  —  <  >ri*»  JuiKinira. 

Alfred  Rehder. 
CELERIAC  {Apinm  graviolm*.  Linn.,  var.  rapA- 
etum,  DC.  I.  Cmbtllifttrr.  Fig.  394.  An  offshoot  of  the 
celery  species,  producing  an  edible  root  ^instead  of 
edible  leaves.  Just  how  long  Celerlac,  or  Turnip-rooted 
Celery,  has  been  in  cultivation  is  unknown.  Its  history 
as  a  garden  vegetable  can  be  traced  definitely  as  far 


back  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  although 
writers  for  a  century  or  more  previous  to  this  time  made 
references  which  would  seem  to  relate  to  this  vegetable, 
but  the  Identity  is  obscure.  Its  origin  was  piobably  the 
same  as  that  of  the  common  garden  celery,  of  which  it 


is  doobtless  a  state  wherein  the  root  has 
Urged  and  edible.  This  form  is  supposed  to  be  the  one 
roost  remotely  removed  from  the  wild  state. 

Celeriac  is  very  little  grown  in  this  country,  and  to 
Americans  is  almost  unknown,  but  it  is  much  prixed  in 
Europe.  It  is  cultivated  chiefiy  where  there  is  a  Ger- 
man population.  Fifteen  or  20  varieties  are  mentioned 
in  the  seed  catalogues,  but  there  is  Very  little  difference 
in  the  various  sorts,  some  seedsmen  even  making  no 
distinction  between  varieties,  but  catalogue  the  plant 
simply  as  Celeriac. 

In  general,  the  culture  is  the  same  as  for  celery,  ex- 
cept that  no  blanching  is  required,  since  it  is  the  enlarged 
root  which  constitutes  the  edible  portion.  Sow  the  seed 
during  the  sprinir  in  n  well  prepared  seed-bed,  prefera- 
bly in  a  more  or  le»s  shaded  liK-niion.  A  colilframe  or  a 
spent  hotbed  is  a  good  pluee.  The  seed  is  slow  to  ger- 
minate, and  must  be  kept  well  watered.  When  the 
plants  are  2  or  3  inches  tall,  they  ought  to  bu  trans- 
planted ;  about  3  inches  apart  each  way  is  a  good  dls- 
to  place  them  at  this  handling.  Later,  again 
at  them  to  the  open  ground,  in  rows  about  2 
apart  and  f.  or  8  inches  distant  in  the  row.  The 
soil  should  be  a  rich,  light  loam  well  supplied  with 
moisture. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  remain, 
and  thinned  to  the  required  distance,  but  stronger, 
more  stocky  plants  are  obtained  by  transplanting  as 
above  direrted. 

Flams  thus  treated  will  be  ready  for  fall  and  winter 
use.  If  they  are  desired  for  earlier  use,  the  seeds  may 
be  sown  In  a  mild  hotbed  and  transplanted  to  the  o|ten 
as  soon  a*  the  ground  is  in  good  condition  in  the  spring. 
Aside  from  frequent  tillage,  Celeriac  requires  but  little 
attention  during  growth.  It  is  a  frequent  practice 
among  growers  to  remove  a  little  of  the  earth  from 
about  the  plants  after  the  root  has  become  well  enlarged, 
and  to  cut  off  the  lateral  roots.  This  tend*  to  make  the 
main  root  grow  larger,  smoother  and  more  symmetrical 
in  shape. 

For  winter  use,  the  plants  may  be  protected  with 
earth  and  straw  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost,  or  packed 
in  moist  sand  and  placed  in  a  cool  cellar. 

The  principal  use  of  Celeriac  is  for  the  fiavoring  of 
soups  and  stews,  but  it  is  also  served  in  several  other 
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wsvv  It  may  be  boiled  and  eaten  with  a  white  sauce, 
like  cauliflower  ;  aa  a  salad,  either  first  being  cooked 
as  beets  or  turnips,  or  else  cut  up  into  small  pieces  and 
used  raw  ;  when  boiled,  sliced  and  served  with  oil  and 
rinegar,  it  forms  the  dish  kuown  as  "celery  salad."  An 
extract  may  be  obtained  from  it  which  is  said  to  have 
certain  medicinal  properties.  R,  p.  Gocxd. 

CELERY  U/>i«m  grariolent,  Linn.).  i'mMUfeiv. 
Annual  or  biennial  plants:  leaf-stalks  6-15  in.  long, 
bearing  3  paint  and  a  terminal  leaflet,  all  of 
which  are  coarsely  serrate  and  more  or  less 
ternatvly  lobed  or 'divided:  flower  stalk  2-3 
ft.  high,  branched  and  leafy,  bearing  nu- 
merous rather  small  compound  umbel*  of 
inconspicuous  white  flowers:  fruit  small, 
flattened  on  the  sides,  broader  than  long. 
An  ounce  contain-,  between  60,000  and 
70,000  seeds. 

Celery  is  known  In  America  only  as  a 
garden  vegetable,  and  is  cultivated  mainly 
for  the  leaf  stalks,  which  are  blanched  and 
eaten  raw  with  salt,  made  into  salads,  or 
boiled  and  served  like  asparagus.  Celery 
roots,  leaves  and  seeds  are  also  used  in  fla- 
roring  soups,  meats,  etc.  The  garden  form 
resembles  wild  celery,  which  grows  over  a 
wide  range  in  Europe  and  Asia,  but  the 
plants  are  less  acrid  and  pungent  and  the 
leaf  stalks  are  much  larger  and  more  meaty  and  solid. 
Ancient  writers  left  little  definite  information  about  this 
plant,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  its  cultivation  as  a  staple  gar- 
den vegetable  really  began  until  after  the  Middle  Ages. 
Previous  to  that  time  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
elearly  distinguished  from  parsley,  which  was  mainly 
used  at  funeral  ceremonies,  and  not  at  all  as  a  salad 
plant.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Selinon  mentioned  by 
Homer  In  the  Odyssey  was  wild  celery,  and  it  has  also 
been  stated  that  Dioscorides  distinguished  between  the 
wild  and  the  cultivated  forma  of  this  plant,  but  later 
writers  were  singularly  silent  about  garden  celery  until 
the  seventeenth  century.  In  1629  Parkinson  wrote  that 
"sellery "  was  a  rarity  In  England.  It  seem*  to  have 
been  introduced  there  from  Italy,  where  its  cultivation 
as  a  garden  vegetable  probably  began,  in  1699  John 
Evelyn  wrote  of  "sellery"as  Apium  Italirum,  and  de- 
scribed it  as  a  hot  aud  more  generous  form  of  Mace- 
donian parsley  or  smallage,  which,  he  stated,  fo*  Its 
high  and  grateful  taste  was  ever  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  Grand  Sallet  at  the  great  men's  tables  and 
Praetors'  Feasts  as  the  grace  of  the  whole  board.  Dur- 
ing the  seventeenth  anil  eighteenth  centuries  celery  wa* 
frequently  called  tmalhii/e  in  England  and  nrhr  In 
Prance,  but  now  these  names  have  fallen  Into  disuse. 
Until  about  1850  celery  was  grown  in  trenches;  later 
level  culture  was  gradually  adopted.  For  20  or  25  years 
following  1850  celery  was  used  almost  entirely  as  a  win- 
The  plants  were  only  partially  blanched 


The  demand  for  earlier  celery  increased  after  1875  or 
1(480.  The  introduction  of  two  new  kinds  of  celery  a  few 
years  later,  namely  the  White  Plume  and  the  Paris 
Golden,  both  with  distinct  self-blanching  tendencies, 
gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  cultivation  snd  the  con- 
sumption of  early  celery.  These  new  kinds  were  more 
attractive  as  table  decorations,  and  they  were  also  more 
easily  grown  and  blanched  than  any  varieties  previously 
cultivated.  Soon  after  their  introduction  boards  began 
to  be  used  in  the  place  of  earth  in  blanching  early 


In  the  field,  then  lifted  and  placed  in  trenches  or  celery 
pits,  where  they  remained  until  the  blanching  process 
was  completed,  being  taken  out  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Celery  is  reported  as  naturalized  on  the 
st  of  southern  California,  and  as  escaped  from  cuiti- 
i  Virginia. 


396.  The  last  earthing  up  of  Celery. 

celery.  This  proved  a  decided  advantage  to  groi 
because  the  rows  could  be  from  2%  to  3  feet  apart  in- 
stead of  4  or  5  feet,  as  was  necessary  before,  and  also 
less  labor  was  required  in  caring  for  the  crop  and  pre- 
paring it  for  market.  With  the  new  varieties  and  im- 
proved methods  of  blanching,  early  celery  began  to  be 
grown  on  a  large  scale  after  18K5,  aud  now  large  markets 
are  supplied  with  Celery  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Starting  the  Plants.  —  Celery  aeed  Is  usually  sown 
In  frames  where  there  is  but  little  artificial  heat.  The 
seeds  germinate  slowly,  nnd 

three  months  after  the  seed  is  planted  to  mature  i 
clently  to  be  set  in  the  field.  Sowings  for  the  early  crop 
begin  In  January,  and  those  for  the  late  crop  about  the 
middle  of  March  in  the  northern  states.  The  seed  is 
sown  broadcast,  and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle  they  are  transplanted  into  other  frames,  being 
set  2  or  3  inches  apart  each  way.  The  soil  In  these 
frames,  and  also  where  the  aeed  is  sown,  is  made  very 

fertile. to  Insureastronggrowth   „ 

of  both  roots  and  foliage.  After 
the  plants 
allowed  to  remain  In  the 
frames  only  long  enough  to 
send  out  a  new  set  of  roots  and 
leaves.  If  for  any  reason  the 
plants  remain  In  the  frames  too 
long,  they  often  go  to  seed  pre- 
maturely when  set  in  the  field. 
This  is  much  more  likely  to  oc- 
cur with  the  early  than  with  the 
late  crop*. 

F  i  ■  l  i>  CrsLTURa.  —  Moist , 
peaty  soil  Is  preferred,  but  cel- 
ery I*  successfully  grown  on 
clayey  and  even  sandy  soils, 
whiio  these  are  highly  fertilised 
and  irrigated.  Level  culture  is 
now  generally  practiced,  the  old 
method,  in  which  plants  were 
set  in  single  or  double  rows  in 
trenches  i  Fig.  397)  being  nearly 
obsolete.  The  plants  are  set 
from  n  inches  to  a  foot  apart  In  the  rows,  and  the  rows 
from  2S  to  3S  feet  apart.  Early  and  late  varieties  are 
often  set  In  alternate  rows.  Boards  are  used  to  blanch 
the  plants  that  mature  first,  and  when  these  are  out  of 
the  way  there  is  room  to  bank  the  remaining  rows  with 
earth  (  Fie.  398). 

Celery  plants  are  also  set  7 or  8  inches  apart  each  way 
In  beds,  i method  re, pure*  Intensive  culture.  The 
plants  must  be  frequently  fertilised  and  copiously 
watered  during  their  growth.  In  this  case  the  crowding 
of  the  leaves  I*  sufficient  to  blanch  the  stalks  of  the 
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Paris  Golden,  which  I*  the  variety  generally  grown  in 
this  way,  and  boards  are  uaed  only  around  the  outside 
of  the  beds  (Pig.  395).  Thli  method  is  known  a*  the 
"New  Celery  Culture," or  Nlven'a  method. 

Blanching. —  When  the  weather  is  warm  in  summer 
celery  often  blanches  in  two  weeks  after  boards  are  aet 
up  beside  the  rows,  but  later  in  the  fall  it  takes  three  or 
four  weeks,  and  the  winter  varieties  are  often  banked 
with  earth  considerably  longer  than  this  and  then  placed 
in  celery  pits,  where  the  blanching  process  continues. 
Hemlock  boards  an  inch  thick,  a  foot  wide  and  12  feet 
long,  are  largely  used  for  blanching  summer  celery. 
These  are  placed  on  edge  beside  the  rows  and  drawn 
nearly  together  at  the  top,  where  they  are  held  by  small 
wooden  cleats.  When  thus  placed  the  boards  enclose 
the  entire  plants,  with  the  exception  of  ends  of  scatter- 
ing leaves,  which  project  above  them.  In  market  gar- 
dens these  boards  are  moved  from  one  field  to  another 
after  the  crops  mature,  and  kept  in  constant  use  from 
the  middle  of  June  until  late  in  November.  When  freez- 
ing weather  is  expected,  the  remaining  plants  of  the 
early  varieties  are  lifted  and  set  In  beds  In  the  field, 
where  they  are  enclosed  on  the  sides  and  covered  as 
closely  as  circumstances  may  require  with  the  boards. 

Late  celery  is  blanched  mainly  by  banking  with  earth, 
the  earth  being  thrown  up  against  the  plants  at  two  or 
three  different  times;  first,  the  base  of  the  batik  is 
thrown  up  about  one  foot  high,  the  leaves  being  held 
together  during  the  operation  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
tilling  in  between  the  stalks.  The  top  of  this  bank  is 
left  broad  and  dishing  a©  that  the  plants  can  be  watered. 
Two  or  three  weeks  later  the  bank  is  raised  8  Inches  or  a 
foot  higher,  and  often  it  is  again  raised,  the  top  of  the 
highest  banks  being  about  3  feet  above  the  ditches  be- 
tween the  rows.  The  plow  is  used  in  loosening  the  soil, 
hut  the  banking  is  mainly  done  by  hand.  The  old  method 
of  growingcelery  in  trenches  ( Fig.  397)  in  order  to  bleach 
it  is  now  entirely  obsolete  in  this  country.  A  well-hilled 
fi>ld  is  shown  In  Fig.  396. 

Celery  is  sometimes  blanched  by  wrapping  the  plants 
in  thick  paper  (Fig.  398),  or  by  placing  large  pieces  of 
drain  tile  over  them. 

Preparation  for  Market.— After  pulling,  the  celery 
is  trimmed,  then  taken  to  the  packing  room,  where  It  is 
washed  and  tied  in  bunches,  the  bunches  being  from  3 
to  4  inches  in  diameter  and  containing  from  -  to  6 
r  heads"  or  plants.  The  root  is  eut  to  a  point,  bs  shown 
in  Fig.  31)9.  After  bunching,  it  is  parked  in  cases  of 
various  patterns  which  hold  from  2  to  5  dozen  bunches 
each.  A  comtnun  style  of  celery  crate,  for  the  marketing 
of  trimmed  plants,  is  shown  in  Fig.  400.  Sometimes 
celery .  especially  the  early  crop  and  for  nearby  markets, 
is  not  trimmed  at  the  roots;  but  the  roots  are  left  intact, 
the  plant  washed  and  stripped  of  its  dead  and  broken 
leaves  and  then  shipped  in  a  tray  which  holds  water. 
Fik.  101  shows  Nlven'a  tray,  used  for  this  purpose.  This 
tray  or  crate  will  hold  24-30  roots.  The  sides,  A  A,  are 
■JftxIOin.;  H  R,  14%x40  In.;  top  pieces,  C.  1  %\n.  wide  by 
»»in.  thick:  posts,  D,  1x1x12  in.  The  joints  are  mitered 
and  painted  before  nailing.  The  inside  of  the  tray  is 
painted  white. 

Vabif.tixs.  — Not  less  than  50  kinds  of  celery,  which  are 
more  or  less  distinct,  are  catalogued  bv  American  seeds- 
men. The  plants  vary  in  size  from  the  Paris  Red  Ribbed, 
which  is  scarcely  a  foot  hiKh,  to  the  Giant  Pascal,  which 
is  fully  three  times  as  tall;  and  In  color  of  the  foliage 
from  the  deep  green  of  the  Boston  Market  to  the 
golden  yellow  of  the  Paris  Golden  and  the  almost  pure 
white  of  the  White  Plume.  Some  kinds  are  turnip- 
rooted  (see  Oeleriac) ,  others  have  red  leafstulks.  and 
atill  others  are  very  bitter  and  pungent;  yet  all  of  these 
variations  seem  to  have  resulted  from  high  cultivation 
and.  possibly,  in  some  cases,  from  crossings  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds.  A  half  dozen  leading  types  may  be  described. 

Pari*  Golden  or  Qoldrn  Sett-Manekiny.-Tbi*  variety 
was  raised  by  M.  Chemin  in  his  market-gardens  near 
Paris.  France,  and  It  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  about  1885.  It  was  entirely  distinct  from  all 
other  varieties,  and  it  gained  favor  among  growers  rap- 
idly. Since  1892  or  1893  it  has  been  the  leading  summer 
kind,  and  more  generally  planted  In  market-gardens 
than  any  other.  The  plants  are  stocky,  they  can  be 
planted  closely,  conveniently  blanched  with  boards, 


packed  in  small  space  when  bunched,  the  bunches  keep 
remarkably  well,  are  exceptionally  attractive  when  ex- 
posed for  sale  in  the  market,  and  the  stalks  are  never 
disagreeably  bitter.  Leaf-stalks  below  the  lower  pair 
of  leaflets  6  to  8  inches  long  and  from  IK  to  1%  inches 
In  circumference,  generally  with  9  dlstlnet  ridges  and 
13  rather  small  flbrovascular  bundles,  the  latter  not  Im- 
bedded lu  greon  cells,  the  ridges  flattened  and  the 
furrows  between  them  shallow;  leaf-bearing  part  of  the 
stalk  12  to  14  inches  long,  with  a  decided  constriction 
where  the  lower  pair  of  leaflets  unite  with  it;  leaflets 
thick,  sharply  serrate,  usually  wedge  shaped  at  the  base 
and  with  characteristic  yellow  specks,  which  increase  In 


numbers  as  the  plants  mature  until  the  entire  foliage 
appears  to  he  of  a  light  golden  hue. 

The  Paris  Red  Ribbed  celery  is  a  very  dwarf  variety, 
having  thick  leaflets  with  yellow  specks  In  them  like  the 
Paris  Golden,  but  the  plants  are  smaller,  not  so  full  in 
the  centers  and  the  leaf  stalks  are  shaded  with  red. 
Another  variety  of  recent  introduction,  known  as  the 
Broad  Ribbed  celery,  is  evidently  nearly  related  to  the 
preceding  kinds.  The  foliage  shows  the  yellow  specks, 
the  leaf  stalks  are  large  and  rounded  on  the  edges,  and 
the  plants  mature  early,  but  they  are  open  in  the  center. 
Some  strains  of  this  variety  hare  reddish  leaf  stalks. 

Whit*  Plumf.  —  Introduced  by  Peter  Henderson  In 
Ifist.  For  several  years  this  variety  was  more  generally 
grown  than  any  other  kind.  The  plants  are  distinctively 
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■elf-blanching  ami  beautiful,  and  it  baa  been  claimed 
that  this  variety  surpasses  all  others  as  a  table  decora- 
tion. Leaf-stalk  below  the  lower  pair  of  leaflets  8  to  10 
inches  long,  1  to  2  iucbes  In  circumference.  light  green, 
becoming  pure  white  when  blanched,  ridges  9,  flbrovns 
eular  bundles  13  Imbedded  in  green  cells;  leaflets  large, 
borne  on  slender  divisions  of  the  main  stalk,  turning 
light  colored  and  sometimes  nearly  pure  white  when  the 


399.  Celery  plant  trimmed  lot  market. 

plants  approach  maturity.  This  variety  often  requires 
artificial  ripening  to  reduce  the  strong  flavor,  in  addition 
to  what  is  necessary  to  whiten  the  stalks. 


The  l*ink  flume  is  a  nearly  related  variety,  having 
reddish  stalks  but  Is  hardly  equal  to  the  l 

liotlon  Markrl.-  An  old  variety,  that  1 
In  the  vicinity  of  Boston  since  about  MM.  Plants  low  and 
spreading,  very  dark  green  and  glossy,  forming  numer- 
ous secondary  crowns,  leaf-stalks  short  and  stout,  ridges 
9 or  11,  with  shallow  furrows  between  them,  flhrovascular 
bundles  13  or  !.*>,  imbedded  in  green  cells;  leaflets  thick, 
rounded  In  outline,  deeply  cleft,  serrations  shallow,  each 
terminating  In  a  whitish  point.  There  is  a  constriction 
where  the  lower  pair  of  leaflets  unite  with  the  stalk,  and 
the  stalk  is  lighter  colored  here  than  elsewhere;  above 
this  point  the  central  stalk  tapers  rapidly  to  the  end. 

The  Early  Arlington  celery  is  a  sub-varietv  of  the 
Boston  Market. 

Ooldtn  ffnirt.-A  popular  kind  »>efore  the  Introduc- 
tion of  the  self-blanching  varieties,  but  now  pla  I  In 

the  background  with  the  Golden  Half  Dwarf,  White 
Solid,  Schumacher,  I'crle  le  Grande,  and  Alpha. 

Xo»e.—K  tall,  red  variety,  better  known  than  any  other 
kind  of  this  class.  It  was  introduced  in  18st>  by  Peter 
Henderson,  but  it  never  has  been  extensively  grown  for 
market.  Leaf  stalk  red  or  purplish,  10  to  15  Inches 
long,  lit  to  2  inches  in  circumference,  ridges  9.  flbro- 
Vascular  bundles  13;  leaflets  dull  green,  thin,  and  the 
edges  inclined  to  turn  upward;  the  whole  plant  tall, 
slender  ami  rather  bard  to  blanch.  The  young  stalks 
retain  the  red  color  when  blanched,  and  are  exception- 
ally attractive  in  appearance, crisp,  and  have  the  nutty 
flavor  that  Is  so  highly  prized  In  choice  celery.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  red  varieties  of  celery  kept 
better  than  the  others,  but  the  supposition  does  not  seem 
to  be  well  founded. 


variety, 

precedini 
has  tieen 


ing  kind. 


Other  varieties  of  this  class  are  the  Crimson  Booqaet, 
fink  Aromatic,  and  Convent  Garden  Rose. 

Giant  I'mrui, -This  variety  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  production  of  a  large  amount  of  edible  matter.  The 
stalks  are  of  the  largest  size,  tender,  and  never  pungent, 
even  before  they  are  blanched  :  grown  both  in  private 
gardens  and  for  market.  Lets -stalks  verv  large,  long 
and  thick,  generally  with  12  flattened  ridges  and  lfi 
flbrovascular  bundles;  leaflets  dark  green,  thick,  deeply 
cleft  and  coarsely  serrate.  Plants  with  full  centers  and 
usually  without  secondary  crowns. 

Although  tbe  variety  is  much,  the  value  and  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  depend  much  upon  the  growing.  There 
are  different  ideals  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
In  the  west,  a  plant  of  the  type  of  Fig.  402  is  wanted. 
About  Boston,  a  broad-based  and  thick-set  plant  (ob- 
tained by  much  transplanting  and  less  crowding)  Is 
demanded  (Fig.  403). 

Fertilizers.— Celery  rarely  makes  satisfactory  growth 
on  land  of  ordinary  fertility;  it  is  a  crop  that  must  have 
liberal  treatment  to  yield  good  returns.  Organic  ferti- 
lisers rich  in  nitrogen  are  mainly  used,  although  gener- 
ally in  market-gardens  these  are  supplemented  with  pot- 
ash and  other  salts.  It  Is  customary  to  apply  tbe  otganlc 
fertilizers  in  a  decomposed  condition  and  plow  them  in 
before  the  planta  are  set.  Later,  when  the  plants  are 
about  half  grown,  some  commercial  fertilizer  is  scattered 
along  the  rows  before  each  hoeing.  It  is  important  that 
tbe  fertilisers  used  should  not  make  the  land  too  porous. 
They  should  Increase  its  capacity  for  holding  moisture, 
and  not  hasten  evaporation.  When  coarse,  light  manures 
must  be  used  for  this  crop,  it  is  better  to  place  them  od 
tbe  surface  as  a  mulch  than  to  plow  tbem  in. 

Diseases.- Of  diseases,  there  are  two  orthree  serious 
blights  or  rusts,  but  there  are  no  widespread  and  serious 
insect  depredators.  (See  Duggar,  Bull.  132,  Cornell 
Exp.  Sta.,  and  reports  from  stations  in  Conn.,  N.  Y. 
(state),  N.  J..  Dept.  Agric,  etc.)  The  best  general 
treatment  is  to  start  with  healthy  seed  on  land  which 
has  not  bred  the  disease,  and  then  spray  early  and  fre- 
quently with  Bordeaux  mixture,  or  other  fungicide. 
The  treatment  should  all  be  done  early  in  the  life  of 
the  crop. 

Storing. -If  celery  Is  to  be  kept  for  winter  use.  It 
must  be  cool  and  moist.  I:  is  usually  set  out  again,  so 
that  tbe  roots  take  sufficient  bold  upon  the  earth  to  pre- 
vent the  plant  from  wilting.  For  home  use,  tbe  plants 
may  be  set  in  an  old  shoe  case,  in  which  there  are  a  few 
inches  of  earth  in  the  bottom,  the  top  of  tbe  box  being 
left  uncovered.  If  tbe  box  is  as  deep  as  the  height  of 
the  Celery,  boles  should  be  made  in  the  aide  of  the  box 
to  admit  of  ventilation.  The  box  may  now  be  kept  In  • 
cool  cellar.  Taking  similar  precautions,  Celery  may  be 
stored  In  barrels  in 
the  cellar.  For  mar- 
ket, Celery  may  be 
set  In  trenches,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  397. 
Two  boards  are  then 
leaned  over  the 
plants,  to  form  a  ga 
ble  roof;  and  as  cold 
weather  approaches, 
straw  is  thrown  on 
top.    In  large  celery 


crop  is  now  stored  in 
sheds  ir  rellars  made 
for  the  purpose.  In 
these  sheds,  tbe  cel- 
ery is  planted  out, 
and  tbe  temperature 
is  kept  above  hard 
frost.  Full  discussion  of  this  method  will  be  found 
under  Storing. 

For  further  Information,  see  Orelner's  "Celery  for 
Proflt";  Vaughan's  "Celery  Manual":  Van  Bochove's 
"Kalamazoo  Celery";  Hollister's  "Livingstones  Celery 
Book."  L.  F.  Kinney. 

Commercial  Celery  Ciltcrb.- The  Increasing  de- 
for  this  delicious  vegetable  has  interested  both  the 
■  and  farmer  In  studying  its  needs.    They  have 
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succeeded  so  well  that  the  quality  has  been  improved 
and  the  length  of  the  market  season  Increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  instead  of  finding  it  for  Rale  only  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months,  we  now  have  it  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  greater  part  of  the  crop  ia  pre- 
•  for  shipping  by  trimming  off  the  outer  stalks 


401.  Water-holding  Celery  Crate. 

and  roots,  washing  and  tying  in  bunches  of  one  dozen 
roots,  and  packing  in  boxes  containing  from  4  to  8  dozen, 
according  to  the  sice  of  the  roots.  The  California  and 
some  of  the  Michigan  and  New  York  growers  ship  with 
the  roots  on  unwashed,  «">d  load  in  refrigerator  cars, 
with  two  decks  put  in  and  the  bunches  placed  on  the 
decks.  A  car  contains  by  this  process  from  1,200  to  1,500 
doxcns,  while  a  car  loaded  with  the  boxed  product  con- 
tains from  1,:>00  to  2,000  dozens. 

The  seeds  are  very  small  and  slow  to  germinate.  The 
first  leaves  are  small  and  digest  food  slowly,  which 
makes  it  necessary  to  have  plant-food  available  at  all 
times  during  the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  that  nature  may 
he  assisted  in  her  work  of  building  it  up  and  giving  to 
it  a  constitution  strong  enough  to  resist  disease,  which 
sometimes  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  fungus  which  attacks 
the  leaves,  and,  with  the  plant  in  its  weak  condition, 
absorbs  the  sap  and  destroys  the  digesting  surface  of 
the  leaf  to  such  au  extent  that  the  outer  stalks,  and 
sometimes  the  inner  ones  as  well,  dry  up,  and  the  crop 
is  a  total  loss.  Fortunately,  the  climatic  conditions  for 
the  development  of  the  fungi  do  not  remain  more  than 
3  or  4  days  at  a  time,  and,  with  means  for  irrigation  and 
with  food  containinir  the  different  materials  that  the  plant 
desires,  this  difficulty  Is  successfully  met.  In  Colorado 
and  other  parts  of  the  west,  they  expect  to  demonstrate 
that  tbe  disease  cannot  exist,  on  account  of  irrigation 
keeping  the  plant  well  supplied  with  food,  the  large 
amount  of  lime  the  soil  contains,  the  bright  sunlight, 
and  cool  nights,  as  all  these  are  to  the  advantage  of  tbe 
plant  and  agaiust  .he  development  of  fungi. 

Tbe  soils  best  adapted  to  the  plant  arc  cranberry  bogs 
and  low  marshes,  filled  with  a  deposit  of  decayed  vege- 
table matter  from  2  to  15  feet  deep,  which,  when  drained 


the  surface  cut  with  disk-harrow,  smoothed  and  pulver- 
ized wUh  common  harrow  and  roller,  are  then  ready  for 
a  crop  of  corn  or  millet  the  first  season.  The  following 
season  the  surface  is  treated  with  a  ton  of  air-slaked 
lime  to  the  acre,  which  is  turned  under  to  hasten  the 
decav  of  the  vegetable  matter  and  correct  the  accumu- 
lated acidity  which  abounds  from  the  decay  of  such 
large  quantities  of  vegetables.  The  lime  also  destroys 
fungous  growth  arid  tends  to  strengthen  the  constitution 
of  the  plant.  The  surface  is  then  dressed  with  a  ferti- 
lizer composed  of  1  ton  of  flue  raw  bone,  40  bushels  of 
wood  ashes,  and  500  pounds  of  salt  to  the  acre.  Where 
barnyard  manure  can  be  had,  the  raw  bone  is  reduced 
1,000  pounds,  and  20  loads  of  manure  are  applied.  In 
Florida  tbe  amount  of  bone  is  increased  to  3,000  pounds, 
aud  200  pounds  of  high-grade  potash  added  and  the  ashes 
omitted.  In  Colorado,  where  the  soil  contains  10  per 
cent  of  lime,  it  is  not  necessary  to  use  lime.  With  ferti- 
lizers containing  10  per  cent  of  potash,  4  per  cent  of 
nitrogen,  aud  10  percent  phosphoric  acid,  applied  at  the 
rate  of  I  ton  to  the  acre,  and  with  tbe  physical  conditions 
of  the  land  improved  by  turning  under  green  crops, 
such  as  corn  or  alfalfa,  success  is  anticipated.  Celery 
is  also  raised  on  sandy  loam,  but  unless  50  loads  of 
coarse  manure  is  plowed  under,  and  water  plentifully 
supplied  during  growth,  either  by  rains  or  irrigation, 
tbe  crop  Is  poor  in  quality  and  light  in  quantity. 

In  the  north  and  middle  states,  the  early  plants  are 
started  on  hotbeds  March  1,  and  transplanted  in  cold- 
frames  March  10-12,  then  into  the  open  Held  after  May  10. 
For  the  late  or  main  crop,  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  open 
ground  April  1,  and  by  June  1  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  cut  back  to  the  heart  leaves.  This  makes 
them  stocky  and  increases  the  root-growth,  and  by  June 
10  they  are  large  enough  to  be  removed  to  the  field, 
where  they  are  cultivated  frequently  by  both  horse  and 
hand  cultivators.  In  Florida,  plants  are  nil  started 
under  a  half  shade  in  August,  and  transplanted  under 
another  half  shade  made  by  setting  posts  in  tbe  ground, 
5  feet  high  and  12  feet  apart,  on  the  tops  of  which  a 
board  is  nailed,  forming  a  rest  or  frame,  and  3-incb  slats 
nailed  on  3  inches  apart,  thus  protecting  tbe  beds  from 
the  bright  sun  in  day  time  and  cold  at  night.  The  plants 
are  removed  to  the  open  field  after  September,  and 
planting  is  continued  until  about  February  1.  In  Colo- 
rado the  early  plants  cannot  be  grown  successfnlly  with 
glass  close  to  the  plants.  The  bright  sun  penetrates  tbe 
soil  and  takes  up  the  moisture  so  fast  that  germination 
is  retarded  and  takes  place  very  unevenly.  By  covering 
cloth,  tacked  on  the  inside,  tbe  light 


the  glass  with  plant 
is  subdued  and  success 
April,  beds  covered 
with  plant-cloth  alone 
do  very  well.  It  is  not 
practical  to  sow  late 
plants    in    the  open 
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plaui-clotb  protection  against  tbe  bright  sunlight  and 
frequent  wind*  that  prevail  during  April  anil  May  in 
this  latitude.  Close  watching  and  spraying  twice  each 
day  will  bring  tbe  seed  up,  and,  after  the  fourth  leaf 
is  well  started,  the  cloth  in  removed  for  a  few  houra 
toward  night  each  day  until  the  plant*  are  2  Inches 
high;  then  the  cloth  la  removed  during  the  night  after 
May  10,  and  the  plants  are  hardened. 

From  20,000  to  30,000  plant*  are  set  on  an  acre.  In 
sixty  days  plants  are  Urge  enough  to  blanch  for  the 
early  market.  Pine  board  a  1  foot  wide,  1  inch  thick.  16 
feet  long,  dressed  on  both  sides,  are  placed  against  the 
celery  on  both  sides  of  the  plants,  and  are  held  in  an 
upright  position  by  a  piece  of  wire  bent  at  each  end  no 
as  to  form  a  double  book.  The  lumber  excludes  the 
light,  Inducing  the  heart  of  the  plant  to  grow  rapidly 
and  blanch  at  the  same  time,  and  in  15  to  18  days 
after  the  lumber  in  put  up.  the  celery  is  ready  to 
market.  Lumber  induces  a  taller  growth,  but  the  flavor 
is  not  quite  as  line  as  that  blanched  with  earth.  Tbe 
lumber  is  safer  for  early  blanching  for  the  reason  that 
tbe  disease  commonly  called  runt  1*  liable  to  attack  the 
stalks  If  earth  is  used  before  September  10.  Earthing 
up  becomes  a  necessity  after  September  20,  a*  frost  may 
appear  any  night  after  this  date  and  damage  the  crop 
where  tbe  lumber  is  used,  while  that  with  the  earth  up 
to  It  i*  protected.  Tbe  process  of  earthing  up  with  a 
Hpade  i»  Heldom  seen  nowadays,  as  there  are  banking 
plow*  with  attachments  that  push  the  leaves  Into  an 
upright  position  and  turn  tbe  earth  up  at  the  same  time, 
one  horse  haudling  the  plow  very  easily. 

In  harvesting  the  crop,  leading  growers  have  washing 
machinery  to  clean  and  cool  the  stalks,  which  adds  to 
its  keeping  qualities  during  transit  and  delivery  from 
market  to  the  consumer,  (ireat  pains  is  taken  to  sort 
ami  grade  the  different  alied  roots,  bind  them  into 
bunches,  and  pack  them  into  neat  new  packages  made 
for  the  purpose.  Lnrge  quantities  are  marketed  from 
September  30  to  OotolK-r  20.  to  save  the  expense  of  stor- 
ing in  the  winter  houses,  as  the  loss  in  those  i«  liable  to 
be  great  from  evaporation,  disease  and  consequent  de- 
cay. California  and  Florida  shipments  come  in  Novem- 
ber, and  all  through  the  winter  months  the  leading 
markets  are  supplied  with  this  appetizing  vegetable. 

The  popular  varieties  are  :  First,  the  White  Plume, 
which  is  early  and  makes  avervtlne  appearance,  quality 
medium;  and  next  the  Dwarf  Oolden  Heart,  which  is  a 
little  later  but  much  hardier  than  the  former,  also  pos- 
sessing much  better  flavor.  The  lies!  for  winter  u«e  are 
the  old  reliable  Mo«t.»u  Market  and  its  half  brother,  the 
Qlant  Pascal.  These  two,  when  grown  to  perfection,  are 
good  keepers  and  ot  excellent  quality. 

E.  J.  Hot. lister. 

CEL0BIA  ((ireek,  ktlos,  burned  ;  referring  to  the 
burned  look  of  the  lis.  in  some  species  I.  .1  marnntiirnr. 
CorKsroMii.  Tbe  genus  containing  the  common  t'ocks- 
conib  of  old-fashioned  gardens  has  about  42  species,  all 
tropical  and  mostly  annual  herbs,  with  alternate,  entire 
Ivs.  narrowed  into  a  petiole,  various  in  form,  and  with 
fls.  borne  in  dense  spikes.  There  are  two  main  tvpes  of 
<  elosias,  the  crested  form  and  the  feathered  or* plumy 
ones.  The  crested  Cockscomb  is  very  stiff,  formal  and 
curious,  while  the  feathered  sorts  are  less  so,  and  are 
used  to  some  extent  in  dried  bouquets.  The  plumy 
sorts  are  grown  abroad  for  winter  decoration,  especially 
under  the  name  of  C.  pgrami,htlit,  but  to  a  small  extent 
In  America.  The  crested  Cockscomb  is  less  used  as  a 
summer  bedding  plant  than  formerly.  Lot  it  Is  still  com- 
monly exhibited  in  pots  at  small  fairs,  the  object  being 
to  produce  the  largest  possible  crest  on  the  smallest 
plant.  For  garden  use,  the  seeds  are  sown  indoors  in 
early  spring,  and  the  plants  set  out  May  1-15.  If  the 
roots  dry  out  the  Ivs.  are  sure  to  drop  off.  The  Cocks- 
comb is  a  moisture-loving  plant,  and  mav  be  syringed 
often,  especially  for  the  red  spider,  wbich'is  its  greatest 
enemy.  A  light,  rich  soil  is  needed. 

A.  Spikes  crested,  monstrous. 
crUttta,  l.inn.  C<kks.v»mr.  Height  9  in.  or  more  ; 
stem  very  glabrous  :  Ivs.  petiolate.  ovate  or  somewhat 
cordate  ovate,  acute,  glabrous.  2-3  In.  long,  1  in.  wide: 
spikes  crested,  snhsesslle,  often  as  wide  as  the  plant  is 
high  ,  seeds  small,  black,  sbluiug,  lens-shaped.  Tropics. 


On.  13,  p.  231.  R.H.  1894,  p.  58. -There  are  8  or  9  well 
marked  colors  in  either  tall  or  dwarf  forms,  the  chief 
colors  being  red,  purple,  violet,  crimson,  amaranth  and 
yellow.  The  forms  with  variegated  Ivs.  often  have  less 
dense  crest*.  A.  Japomca,  Mart.,  little  known  to  bota- 
nists, is  said  to  be  a  distinct  garden  plant  with  branch- 
ing,^pyramidal  habit,  each  branch  bearing  a  ruffled 

aa.  Spikes  plumy,  feathery,  or  cylindrical. 
argtsU*.  Linn.  Taller  than  the  above:  Ivs.  shorter- 
■talked,  narrower,  2-2Hin.  long,  4-6  lines  wide,  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute:  spikes  1-4  in.  long,  erect  or  drooping, 
long-peduncled,  pyramidal,  or  cylindrical.  India. -This 
species  is  considered  by  Voaa  |in  Vilmortn's  Blnmen- 
gartnerel),  to  be  the  original  one  from  which  the  crested 
forms  are  derived.  He  makes  9  botanical  forms, to  one 
of  which  he  refers  C.  cristata.  The  range  of  color  is 
even  greater  In  the  feathered  type  than  in  the  crested 
type,  aa  one  form  baa  whitish  fls.  Tbe  spike*  are  very 
various  in  form  and  habit.  Various  forms  are  shown  in 
On. 6.  p.  513  j  9,  p.  149  ;  17,  p.  331.  R.H.  18o7,  p.  78  and 
1890.  p.  522. 

Hottoni,  Mart.  Height  1-2  ft. :  habit  bushv.  pyra- 
midal :  stem  sulcate-striate  :  Ivs.  reddish  or  crimson, 
lower  ones  lanceolate,  subsessile  :  spikes  red.  cylindri- 
cal, oblong,  obtuse,  IVf  In.  long:  perianth  segments  ob- 
long (not  lanceolate,  as  in  C.  argentea).  Java.  O.C. 
1.32:214. -A  foliage  plant,  and  less  common  than  the 
two  species  above.  \y  » 

CEL8IA  (Olaus  Celsius,  1670-1756,  a  Swedish  oriental- 
ist). ScniphHlaridettr.  Herbs,  with  yellow  fls.  in  termi- 
nal racemes  or  spikes,  closely  allied  to  Verbascum,  but 
has  only  4  stamens,  and  they  are  of  two  sorts.  There  are 
many  species.  Only  C.  Cretioa,  Linn.f..  is  known  in 
Amer..  and  that  very  sparingly.  It  is  a  hardy  or  balf- 
hardy  biennial,  with  alternate  Ivs.,  of  which  the  lower 
are  pinnate  and  tbe  tipper  toothed  and  clasping  :  fls. 
large  and  rotate  i nearly  2  In.  across),  yellowish,  with 
dark  markings  in  the  center  and  conspicuous  dedexed 
stamen*.    Stout,  hairy  plant,  3-6  ft.  high,  from  Crete. 

B.  M.964. 

CELTI8  (ancient  T*tin  name),  frffclrr*.  Nmi 
Trek.  Trees  or  shrubs  :  Ivs.  alternate,  petiolate.  stipu- 
late, deciduous  or  persistent,  usually  oblique  at  the  base 
and  3-nerved  :  Ms.  polygamous-monoecious,  inconspicu- 
ous, apetalou*.  4-5-merou*.  staminate  in  small  cluster*, 
pistillate  axillary  and  solitary  :  fr.  a  I -seeded,  small 
drupe,  edible  in  some  species.  Sixty  species  in  the  tem- 
perate and  tropical  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
of  which  few  hardy  ornamental  species  are  cultivated: 
they  are  valuable  as  shade  trees  or  as  single  specimen* 
on  the  lawn,  mostly  with  wide  spreading  bead  and  lixht 
green  foliage,  which  is  rarely  seriously  Injured  by  insects 
or  fungi;  they  thrive  in  almost  any  soil  and  even  in  dry 
situations,  they  are  of  vigorous  growth  when  young,  and 
are  easily  transplanted.  The  straigbt-grained  wood  is 
light  and  elastic,  easily  divided,  and  much  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  small  articles  and  for  furniture:  that  of 

C.  austntlis  is  valued  for  carving.  Prop,  by  seeds,  sown 
after  maturity;  also  by  layers  and  cuttings  of  mature 
wood  In  fall  ;  rarer  kinds  are  sometimes  grafted  on 
C.  ore  id  tutu  lis. 

A.  Lei.  entire,  or  rarely  with  lev  tt< Ik,  thin, 
at  length  glabrous. 

Mississippi's!*.  Boac  (C.  UrrigAta,  Willd.  C.  integri- 
fdliit.  Nutt.  |.  Tree,  C0-i*0  ft. :  Ivs.  unequally  rounded  or 
enneate  at  tbe  base,  oblong-lnuceolate  or  ovate,  acumi- 
nate, usually  falcate,  smooth  above.  2-4  in.  long  :  fr. 
orange-red.  nearly  globular,  Kin.  thick,  on  slender  pedi- 
cel, longer  than  the  petiole.  From  S.  Illinois  to  Texas 
and  Florida,  west  to  Missouri.  S.S.  7:318.  O.F.3:41. 
flg*.  9-11.  Mn.  7: 225,  227.  —  Var.  reticulata,  Sarg.  Lv». 
smaller,  ovate,  usually  cordate,  rough  above.  S.S.  7:319. 

aa.  Lv*.  serrate. 

b.  Foliage  scabrous  abort,  membranaceous,  more  or 
less  pubescent. 

occidental"*.  Linn.  Large  tree,  occasionally  120  ft.: 
Ivs.  oblique  and  rounded  at  the  base,  orate,  acuminate, 
pubescent  when  young,  light  green,  2-4  in.  long :  fr. 
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oranue-red,  Hin.  long,  on  sleoder  p«dicel,  longer  than  the 
petiole.  S. S.  7:317.  G.F.  3:40, 43.  Em.  304.  Mn.  7:231, 
233.  —  Very  variable  species.  Var.  crassifolia,  C.  Koch, 
has  Ann.  very  rough  and  large  Its.,  to  6  In.  long,  usually 
cordate  at  base.  Michx.  Hist.  Arb.  3:  228.  Var.; 
Oray,  is  a  dwarf  form  with  smaller  Its. 

Australia,  Linn.  Tree,  to  GO  ft. :  Irs.  oblique,  cordate 
or  rounded  at  the  base,  ovate  oblong,  acuminate,  pubes- 
cent beneath,  2X-5  In.  long :  fr.  over  Xin.  long,  dark 
purple,  sweet :  pedicels  2-3  times  longer  than  the  peti- 
oles. Mediter.  region  to  Persia.  —  Not  hardy  north. 

hii.  Foliage  smooth  and  glotty  above,  glabrous  or 
nearly  to,  leathery. 

Sinensis,  IVrs.  {C.Japinica,  Planch.).  Tree,to30  ft.: 
Its.  usually  rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base,  broadly  ovate 
to  oblong  ovate,  acuminate,  serrate-dentate,  pubescent 
when  young,  pale  or  glaucescent  and  prominently  reticu- 
late beneath,  2-4  in.  long  :  fr.  dull  orange-red  ;  pedicels 
rather  stout,  not  much  longer  than  the  petioles.  China, 
Japan.  -  Not  hardy  north  ;  often  the  following  is  culti- 
vated under  this  name. 

Bungeana,  Blume  (C.  DavidiAna,  Carr.).  Tree:  Irs. 
'  or  rounded  at  the  base,  ovate  or  narrow  elliptic, 
renate-serrate,  nearly  glabrous  when  young, 
green  and  shining  on  both  sides,  2—4  in.:  fr.  purplish 
bla<-k ,  small :  pedicels  2-3  times  longer  than  the  petioles. 
N.  China.  —  Hardy,  and  a  very  distinct  species,  with  dark 
green  and  glossy  foliage. 

Krauitiana,  Bernh.  Tree  :  lvg.  oblong  ovate,  usually 
rounded  at  the  base,  acuminate,  c renate-serrate,  pubes- 
cent on  the  veins  beneath,  semipersistent:  ovary  tomen- 
toae:  fr.  mostly  pubescent,  slender  pedicelled.  S.  Africa 

to  Abyssinia.  — Hardy  only  south.  _ 

*  '      '  Alfred  Rehder. 

CEMETERY,  See  Landttape  Gardening. 

CERCHRU8  (ancient  Greek  name).  Gra  minea.  An- 
nual or  perennial  grasses,  with  spreading  or  erect  culms 
bearing  an  inflorescence  of  globular,  spiny  burs.  8plk- 
leU  1  fid..  1-t  together,  with  an  ovoid  or  globular  invo- 
lucre of  rigid,  more  or  less  connate  bristles,  forming 
spiny  burs,  which  fall  off  at  maturity.  Glumes  as  in 
Panicum.  awnless.  Species  about  12,  in  the  tropical  and 
warmer  temperate  regions  of  both  hemispheres. 

tribololdea.  Linn.  Sand -bub.  Bub -grass..  Cnlms 
ascending,  branching,  1-2  ft.  long,  with  spikes  composed 
of  10-15  coarse,  spiny  burs,  which  readily  attach  them- 
selves to  pasaingobiects.  It  is  one  of  the  worst  of  annual 
weeds  wherever  it  becomes  abundant.  It  is  distributed 
more  or  less  throughout  the  United  States  in  sandy  dis- 
tricts, and  said  to  be  perennial  in  the  southern  states. 

P.  B.  Kennedy. 

CERIA  (Greek  for  empty,  in  allnsion  to  the  hollow 
receptacle).  Compitita-.  Low  herbs  from  South  Africa, 
with  the  aspect  of  Mayweed.  Head  small  and  rayed,  the 
ray  lis.  pistillate,  the  disc  Us.  compressed  and  4-toothed, 
the  receptacle  gradually  enlarged  from  the  top  of  the 
peduncle,  and  hollow.  C.  turbinata,  Pers.,  Is  a  common 
weed  in  Cape  Colony,  and  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  Amor, 
gardens.  It  is  annusl.  diffusely  branched,  and  a  foot  or 
le««  high,  with  finely  dissected,  soft,  almost  moss-like 
foliage,  and  long-peduncled,  small,  yellow  heads.  Of 
easy  culture.  L.  g,  u. 

CENTAUREA   (a  Centaur,  famous  for  healing). 

CompStita).    CENTAURY.    DUSTY  MlLLER.  BACHELOR'* 

Button.  Corn  Flower.  Knapweed.  Annuals  or 
half-hardy  perennials  ;  fine  for  bedding,  vases,  baskets 
and  pots,  and  for  borders  and  edgings.  Differs  from 
Cnicus  in  having  the  achenes  obliquely  attached  by  one 
side  of  the  baae  or  more  laterally.  Species  about  400, 
much  confused,  mostly  In  Eu.,  Asia  and  N.  Afr.,  1  in 
N.  Amer.,  3  or  4  in  Chile.  The  involucre  is  ovoid  or 
globose,  stiff  and  hard,  sometimes  prickly.  Receptacle 
bristly.  The  marginal  florets  are  usually  sterile  and 
elongated,  making  the  head  look  as  if  rayed.  Several 
Old  World  species  have  become  weeds  in  this  country. 

The  following  species  of  Centaurea  are  here  described, 
the  syn  onyms  being  In  italics  :  Americana,  7  ;  argen- 
tea,  2  ;  atropurporea,  13  ;  Babyloniea,  14  ;  B«n*dieta  = 

18 


Carbenia  benedicta;  ealoetphala,  13;  candidittitna,  1; 
Cineraria,  1  ;  Clementel,  3  ;  Cyanus,  4  ;  ileal bata,  12  ; 
detlinata,  111:  flore-ple.no,  4;  gymnocarpa,  2;  imperialit, 
6;  leucophylla,  10;  inacrocepnala,  8 ;  Margaritarta,6; 
Margarita,  5;  montana.  1 1 :  rooscbata,  S ;  nigra,  9;  odor- 
ata,6  ;  plumota,  2  ;  splendens,  6  ;  tuaveolent,  5;  varie- 
gata,  9  ;  Victoria,  4. 

a.  Dusty  Miller.—  WhiU-tomentote  lore  plantt,  uted 
for  bedding  or  for  the  take  of  their  foliage. 
1.  Cineraria,  Linn.  (C.  candidlttima,  Lam.).  Pig.  404. 
Perennial  :  sts.  erect,  8  ft.,  branched,  the  entire  plant 
whlte-tomentose  :  Ivs.  almost  all  biplnnate  (except  the 
earliest),  the  lower  petioled,  all  the  lobes  linear-lanceo- 
late, obtuse  :  scales  of  the  ovate  involucre  appressed, 
with  a  membranous  black  margin,  long-cillate,  the  apt- 
cal  bristle  thicker  than  the  others:  fls.  purple.  S.  Italy, 
Sicily,  etc. -Much  used  as 
a  bedding  plant,  not  being 
allowed  to  bloom.  The 
first  Ivs.  of  seedlings  are 
nearly  entire  (as  shown  in 
Pig.  404),  but  the  subse- 
quent ones  become  more 
and  more  cut.  Grown  both 
from  seeds  and  cuttings. 
Seedlings  are  very  apt  to 
damp  off  unless  care  l» 
i  in  watering. 


2.  gymnocarpa,  Moris  &  DeNot  (C.  argtntea,  Hort. 
C.  plumdsa,  Hort.).  Pig.  405.  Perennial:  entire  plant 
covered  with  velvety  white  pubescence:  sta.  1H-2  ft. 
high,  erect:  Ivs.  bipinnatisect;  segments  linear,  entire, 
acute  :  fl. -heads  small,  in  a  close  panicle,  mostly  hidden 
s.:  lis.  rose-violet  or  purple.  Caprea.- 


by  the  Ivs. 

ntal  on 


ornamental  on  account  of  Its  velvety  flnelv  cut  Ivs. 
Much  used,  like  the  last,  for  low  foliage  bedding  ;  Ivs. 
more  compound,  and  usually  not  so  white. 


Very 
cut  Ivs. 


3.  Clement  pi,  Kniss.  Perennial,  the  entire  plant 
densely  white-woolly  :  sts.  erect,  branching,  with  few 
Ivs.:  root-lvs.  petioled,  pinnate,  the  lobes  ovate-trian- 
gular, sharp-pointed  :  st.-lvs.  sessile  :  fl. -heads  termi- 
nal on  the  branches,  globose  :  involucre  scales  with 
acarious,  ciliate  margins,  scarcely  spiny  :  fls.  yellow. 
Spain. 

aa.  Corn  Flower,  or  Bachelor's  Button.  —  Tall- 
growing  annual,  with  very  narrow  Ivt.,  grown 
for  the  thowy  fit. 

4.  Cyanus,  Linn.  BLUEBOTTLE.  Bluet.  Bachelor's 
Button  (see  also  Gomphrena).  Corn  Flower.  Ragged 
Sailor.  Fig.  406.  Annual,  slender,  branching,  1-2  ft. 
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high,  woolly-white  when  young  ; 
the  lower  toothed,  sometimes  pin 


Ivs.  linear,  entire,  or 
plnnatlfld  :  flu.  blue,  pur- 
ple or  white,  the  heads  on  long,  naked  stem*  :  involu- 
cre] bract*  rather  narrow,  fringed  with  abort,  seariou* 
teeth.  8.  E.  Ku.  (it.  38,  p.  641 ;  39,  p.  537.- One  of  the 
most  popular  of  garden  11*.,  running;  into  many  varieties. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy,  blooming  until  frost  and  coming 
i  self- sown  seed. 


408.  Centaurea  Cyanua  (X  X). 

varieties  of  this  Pur*  White  ;  Victoria,  a  dwarf,  for 
pots  and  edgings  j  Kmptror  William,  fine-  dark  blue; 
/lor*  pleno,  with  the  outer  disc  lis.  converted  Into  ray 
['.--:  Maita  compaeta,  dwarf. 

AAA.  Sweet  Scltans.-  Straight-growing,  tutooth  an- 
nual! or  perennial*,  with  dental*  lit.,  grown 
for  the  large  fragrant  head*. 

6.  moscbata.  Linn.  [C.  tuaveolen*,  Linn.  C.  odordta, 
Hort.  C.  A mberbbi.  Mill.  Amberbda  mo*chata,ljt*n.). 
Sweet  Sultan.  Fig.  407.  Annual  :  sts.  2  ft.  high, 
branching  below,  erect  :  whole  plant  smooth,  bright 
green  :  lvg.  pinnatifld,  the  lobe*  dentate  :  fl. -heads  long- 
petioled  ;  Invol.  round  or  ovate,  smooth  ;  only  the  in- 
nermost of  the  invol.  scales  with  srarious  margins  :  lis. 
white,  yellow  or  purple,  fragrant.  Orient.  Mn.  4:  14V. 
Gn.  54:1195.  l.H.  42,  p.  lOfi.  Ong.  4:147. 

Var.  alba,  Hort.  (C.  Margarita,  Hort. I.  FIs.  white. 
Gn.  19, p. 337;  54:1195.  A.O.  13:607.  This  form,  I 


t%£  Cm  y{ 1  f  ry 

int.  by  an  Italian  Arm  in  1891. 

Var.  rubra,  Hort.  Fl*.  red.  Gn.54: 1195.-A  \ 
old-time  garden  Bower,  with  long-stalked  beads;  < 
culture.   It  does  not  bear  transplanting  well. 

C.  impcrialit.  Hort.,  Is  the  offspring  of  C.  motehata 
and  C.  Margarita,  int.  into  the  American  trade  in  1899. 
Plant*  are  said  to  inherit  the  vigorous,  free  growth  of 
C.  motehata,  being  of  the  same  easy  culture  and  forming 
clump*  3—4  ft.  high.  The  lis.  resemble  C.  Margarita1,  but 
are  twice  as  large  and  abundantly  borne  on  long  stems 
from  July  until  frost.  They  range  throu 
lilac  and  purple,  are  fragrant,  and  If  cut  < 
will  keep  10  days.  C.  Maria,  Hort.,  int.  1 
('.  imprrialit,  but  the  fl*.  open  sulfur-yellow, 
lighter,  and  are  tipped  with  rose. 
aaa a.  Other  Cextackeas  of  mriou*  kind*, 

tionallg  grown  in  hard)/  border*  for  thtir  fl*. 
or  impoting  ttatnre. 

B.  Foliage  green  on  both  tide*. 
t\  Jjt*.  pinnate  or  bipinnaU. 

6.  iplendens,  Linn.  (C.  margaritacea.  Ten.).  Peren- 
nial :  sts.  erect,  branched  :  Ivs.  smooth,  the  lowest  bi- 
pinnate.the  upper  pinnate,  all  with  very  narrow,  linear, 
entire,  acute  lobes  :  fl. -heads  subglobose  ;  scale*  of  the 
involucre  with  a  rounded,  almost  entire,  rather  lax  tip  ; 
fl*.  purple.  Spain,  Italy. 

co.  Ijv*.  entire  or  dentate,  not  pinnatiteet. 

7.  Americana,  Nutt.  ( Pleetotiphaln*  Amerieanu*, 
Don).  Basket  Flower.  Fig.  408.  Hardy  annual,  nearly 
smooth  :  sts.  stout,  simple,  2-5  ft.,  thickened  under  the 
naked  bead  :  Ivs.  mostly  entire,  oblong-lance-sbaped  : 
involucre  S-1H  in.  in  diam.,  its  bract*  all  with  fringed, 
seariou*  appendages  ;  fis.  rose  or  flesh-colored  ;  disc 
1-3  in.  diam. ;  narrow  lobes  of  the  ray 

flowers  often  1  in.  long.  Ark.  to  Aril. 
F.  8. 4: 327.  S.  H.  2: 223.- Very  attractive. 

8.  macrocephala.  Puschk.  Perennial  : 
sterna  simple,  erect,  swollen  below  the 
flower-bead,  leafy,  2!  ft.  high  :  Iva. 
ovate-lanceolate,  slightly  decurrent,  sca- 
brous, acute,  somewhat  serrate,  gradually 
diminishing  upwards  to  the  base  of  the 
single  terminal  bead  :  head  subglobose, 
larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  often  3-4  In.  in 
diam.;  involucre  of  8-12  rows  of  ap- 
pressed,  scarious-raarglned,  rusty,  fringed 
scales  :  fl*.  yellow,  the  marginal  and  disc 
alike.  Armenia.  B.  M.  1248.  J.  H.  Ill, 
33: 331. -Often  grown  from  seeds. 

9.  nigra,  Linn.     Knapweed.  Hard 
Heads.    Perennial,  1-2  ft.  high :  sts. 
branching,  rough  pubescent:  Ivs.  lance- 
sbaped  and  entire  or  lower 
sparingly  toothed  :  lnvo- 
lucral  bracts  with  pectl- 
nate-ciliate-fringed  black 
appendages:  fl*.  all  alike, 
the  disc  and  marginal  ones 
of  the  same  site.  Europe. 
-Var.    varies  ata,  Hort. 
Lvs.  edged  with  creamy 
white,  tufted.  A  very  strik- 
ing border  plant. 

BB.  Foliage  white  or 
mentate,  at 
neath  (otttn 
abovt). 

C.  Stem*  low, 
not  ttrict. 

10.  leneophy  11a,  Bleb.  (C*. 
V'.i  Bieb.).  Peren- 
nial :  stems  short,  decum- 
bent, with  very  few  lvs. : 
root-lvs.  pet ioled,  tomen- 
tose-woolly  on  both  sides, 
dulate,  sparsely  cut-lobed 


pinnate,  the  ovate  lobes  un- 
or  sinuate-toothed  :  fl.-head 
with  few  bract*,  solitary,  terminal  ;  aeales  of  the  orate 
involucre  lanceolate,  acuminate,  brown,  long-cillate: 
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11.  montins,  Linn.  Mouxtain  Bluet.  Perennial  : 
■ts.  low,  stolonkferous,  un branched,  12-16  or  rarely  20 
in.  high  :  Ivs.  decurrent,  the  young  ones  silvery  white, 
oval-lance-shaped  :  Involucre  of  4  or  5  rows  of  scales, 
black-ciliate  along  the  margins ;  fls.  blue,  the  marginal 
ones  1  in.  long,  disc-As.  very  short,  becoming  purple. 
Europe.  B.  M.  77.  Var.  alba,  Hort.  Fls.  white.  Var. 
rosea,  Hort.  Fls.  rose-colored.  Var.  citrlna,  DC.  (var. 
tul/'hurrn.  Hort.).  Dlsc-fls.  brown,  rays  yellow.  Ar- 
B.M.  1175. 


cc.  Stem*  erect,  timplt  or  branched. 

12.  dealbatft.  Willd.  Perennial  :  sts.  sub-erect,  8-24 
i.  high  :  lvs.  white-villous  beneath,  glabrous  above, 
the  lower  ones  1-134  ft.  long,  pet- 
ioled,  pinnate,  the  obovate  lobes 
coarsely  cut-toothed  or  aurleled  at 
the  base;  stem-lvs.  sessile,  pinnate, 
with  oblong-lance  lobes  :  fl.-head 
solitary,  just  above  the  uppermost 
leaf:  fls.  red,  those  of  the  disc 
rosy  or  white  :  outer  scales  of  the 
involucre  with  lanceolate  tips,  the 
middle  rounded,  deeply  fringed, 
cillate.  Asia  Minor,  Persia. 

13.  atropurpurea,  Waldst.  &  Kit. 
(C.  ealociphnla,  Willd.).  Peren- 
nial :  sts.  erect,  branched,  about 
2-3  ft.  high,  the  branches  white- 
woolly  at  the  summit :  Ivs.  bipin- 
nate,  lobes  linear-lanceolate,  acumi- 
40*.  Centaurea  Ameri-  nat«  •  lowest  Ivs.  petioled,  upper- 
cana  (X  most  plnnatifld:  fl. -heads  without 

bracts  ;  invol.  scales  with  fringed 
dilate  white  lanceolate  tips,  the  innermost  ones  rounded, 
scarious- margined  :  fls.  black-purple.  Hungary. 

14.  BabylOnica,  Linn.  Silvery  white  perennial  :  sts. 
simple,  stout,  erect,  6-10  or  12  ft.  high  :  lvs.  long,  coria- 
ceous, strongly  decurrent  on  the  stem,  the  radical  lyrate, 
the  lower  stem-lvs.  oval  or  oblong-acute,  entire  or  undu- 
late, the  upper  lance-acute  :  fls.  yellow,  the  globular 
beads  almost  sessile  In  the  axils  of  narrow  bract-like 
Ivs.;  H-K  of  the  stem  flower-bearing:  involucre-scales 
with  a  short,  recurved  tip.  Asia  Minor,  Syria.  Gn.2,  p.73; 
8.  p.  263.    K.  H.  1858,  pp.  540-1.— Tall,  stout  and  striking 

pl'nt-  Jakzd  O.  Smith  and  L.  H.  B. 

CEHTAUBlDIUM.   See  Xanthuma. 


>  (Greek  for  toothed  gland,  alluding  to 
•).  Melaitom&cea.  Four  species  in 
tu  uiu  ventral  Amcr.,  grown  in  warmhouses  for 
•  thowy -colored  lvs.  and  pretty  fls.  They  are  herbs 
or  shrubs,  with  angled  or  winged  branches,  petiolate, 
opposite  lanceolate  or  ovate-entire,  ribbed  lvs.,  and  fls. 
with  4-lobed  calyx,  4  petals,  8  stamens,  and  a  4-loculed 
ovary.  The  blossoms  are  pink  or  white,  in  axillary  or 
terminal  clusters.  Prop,  by  cuttings.  Very  showy  and 
desirable  plants.  Stems  often  colored.  Centradenias 
like  rich  leaf-mold  with  sharp  sand,  and  brisk  beat, 
(iive  a  light  but  shady  position.  Strong  plants  are  much 
benefited  by  liquid  manure,  and  such  applications  give 
better  colors  in  both  flowersand  fruit.  Monogr.  by 
Cogniaux,  DC.,  Monograph!* 


Monogr.  b; 
:  lvs.  ovate- 

.  strongly  3-nerved.  brilliant  red  beneath, 
long-pointed  and  curving  at  the  end:  cymes  many-fid., 
shorter  than  the  lvs.,  the  fls.  light  rose,  rotate,  the 
petals  very  obtuse,  the  stamens  unequal.  B.M.  5228.— 
The  plant  grow*  2  ft.  high,  and  blooms  in  winter.  Very 
showy.  The  cut  branches  hold  their  color  a  long  time, 
making  the  plant  useful  for  decorations. 

lloribunda.  Planch.  Branches  obscurely  angled,  pu- 
bescent, red:  lvs.  narrow-lanceolate,  tapering  below,  3- 
nerved,  red-nerved  below  :  fls.  pink,  in  terminal  pani- 
cles. F.S.  5:453. -Smaller  than  C.  grandifolia. 

lojaqnilaMralii,  G.  Don  ( C.  rb*ea,  Lindl. ).  Lvs.  ovate- 
lanceolate,  unequal-sided,  entire,  cillate,  reddish  he- 
fls.  pink,  in  terminal  corymbose  racemes:  dwarf. 
.29:20. 


CEHTBANTHU8  ( Greek, spurred  Hotter).  Valerian- 
Acem.  A  few  annual  and  perennial  herbs  of  the  Medi- 
terranean region,  with  dense  clusters  of  small  red  or 
white  fls.  terminating  the  branches,  and  opposite  entire 
or  cut  Ivs.:  calyx  cut  into  5-15  narrow  divisions,  en- 
larging after  flowering;  corolla  slender-tubed,  5-parted, 
•purred  at  the  base;  stameu  1:  fls.  with  a  pappus-like 
crest.  Of  easiest  culture. 

ruber,  DC.  Red  Valerian.  Jupiter's  Bkard.  Per- 
ennial. 1-3  ft.,  smooth  and  glaucous,  forming  a  compact 
and  tloriferous,  bushy  plant :  lvs.  ovate  to  lanceolate, 
some  of  them  toothed  at  base:  fls.  very  numerous,  deep 
crimson.  — A  very  handsome  old  garden  plant,  too  much 
neglected.  It  blooms  all  summer.  Excellent  for  cut- 
ting. Increased  by  division;  also  by  seeds.  There  is  a 
white  tM.  form  (var.  titbit*). 

macroilphon,  Boiss.  Annual,  of  easy  culture  in  any 
good  soil:  1-2  ft.:  lvs.  ovate,  glaucous,  toothed:  fls. 
larger  than  in  the  last,  red.  Spain.  — There  are  white- 
fld.  (var.  dlbut)  and  dwarf  (var.  minus)  forms.  Excel- 
lent for  rockeries  and  borders ;  also  good  for  lawn  vases. 

L.  n.  B. 

CENTBOPdGOH  (Greek  kentron,  spur,  and  pogon, 
beard,  referring  to  the  fringed  stigma).  Campanu- 
lAcea.  About  36  tropical  Amer.  sub-shrubs  or  shrubs, 
often  scandent,  with  alternate,  mostly  dentate  lvs.,  and 
long,  tubular  fls.  which  are  violet,  purple,  red,  or  orange, 
and  usually  home  singly  on  long  peduncles :  bracteoles 
very*  "mall  or  wanting.  Warmhouse  perennial,  prop,  by 
cuttings. 

Lucy  anus,  Houllet.  Height  1-2  ft. :  stem  somewhat 
woody:  lvs.  short-petioled,  finely  toothed :  fls.  rose,  win- 
ter; hemispherical,  with  lanceolate  segments  recurved 
at  the  tips.  R.H.  1868:290. -Said  to  be  a  hybrid  of  C. 
fattuotus  and  Siphocampylit*  bttultrformit,  but 
to  show  little  Influence  of  the  latter,  which  has  I 
petioles  and  peduncles,  more  coarsely  toothed  ■»»., 
longer  calyx-segments,  and  a  yellow-tipped  corolla. 

fastudiuf,  Scheidw.  Lvs.  peach-like,  oblong,  acute, 
bordered  with  glandular  teeth,  very  glabrous,  short- 
petioled:  fls.  rose-colored,  winter;  calvx  hemispherical, 
with  5  lanceolate,  denticulate  segments.  Mex.  R.H. 
1853:181.  w.  M. 

CERTR08&MA  (Greek,  tpurred-ttandard).  Legu- 
mindtct.  Butterfly  Pea.  Twining  herbs  (at  least 
those  in  cult.),  with  pinnate,  3-7-foliolate  Ivs.,  and 
showy  white  or  reddish  fls  in  the  axils.  Fl.  papiliona- 
ceous, the  standard  spurred  on  the  back,  the  keel  broad, 
and  the  style  bearded  at  the  apex.  Species  nearly  40  In 
tropical  Amer.  and  2  In  U.  S. 


tropical  , 

Virginlanum.  Benth.  Rough  Mi,  climbing,  2-6  ft.: 
lfts.  ovate  to  linear,  shining,  stipltate  :  fls.  1-4  in  the 
axil,  1  in.  long,  violet  and  splashed,  showy:  pod  straight 
and  long-pointed,  4-5  in.  long.  Md.  S.,  in  sandy  lands. 
A.G.  13:649.— Int.  to  cult,  many  years  ago.  but  again  in- 
troduced in  1892  (as  C.  grandiflorum),  and  much  adver- 
tised. It  is  a  hardy  and  desirable  perennial  vine,  bloom- 
ing the  first  season  from  seed.  There  is  a  white  fid.  var. 

L.  H.  B. 

CERTUBY  PLANT.  Consult  Agave. 


L.  H.  B.  and  H.  A.  Siebbkcht. 


(Greek  for  head  and  anther). 
Orchidacea,  tribe  .V, dttiftr.  About  10  species  of  small, 
temperate-region  terrestrial  orchids,  allied  to  Epipactis, 
Pogonia,  etc.  Some  of  them  are  western  N.  American, 
and  others  are  European.  Sepals  3:  petals  small,  ovate: 
Hp  saccate:  Ivs.  (sometimes  wanting!  lanceolate  „or 
oblong:  fls.  mostly  small  (sometimes  showv),  in  an  open 
spike.  The  species  are  scarcely  known  in  cult.,  but  two 
Japanese  species  have  boon  offered  by  Importers.  These 
are  E.  lalcata.  Plume,  yellow,  and  E.  erects,  Bluine, 
white. 

CEPHALANTHUS  (Greek,  head  and  Hotter;  fls.  in 
heads).  Rubi  Button  Bush.   Shrubs  with  oppo- 

site or  whorled,  entire,  stipulate  lvs.:  fls.  small,  tubu- 
lar, white  or  yellowish,  4-merou«,  with  included  stamens 
and  long,  exserted style,  in  globular  heads:  fr.  dry,  sepa- 
rating into  2  nutlets.  Six  specie*  In  Amer.,  Africa  and 
Asia,  of  which  only  the  one  North  American  species  la 
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ealt.  Hardy  ornamental  shrub,  with  handsome  glossy 
foliage  and  very  attractive  with  it*  flower  balls  appear- 
ing late  in  summer.  It  thrives  in  any  good  garden  soil, 
bout  in  a  sandv,  somewhat  moiat  one.  Prop,  by  seeds  or 
by  cuttings  oi  ripened  wood  in  fall,  and  also  by  green- 
wood cuttings  taken  from  forced  planta  early  In  spring. 

occidental!!,  Linn.  Shrub.  3-12  ft. :  Irs.  long-petioled, 
ovate  or  oval,  acuminate,  glossy  above,  glabrous  or 
•lightly  pubescent  below,  3-6  in.  long:  heads  about  1  In. 
In  diaiu..  long-peduncled,  3  or  more  at  the  end  of  the 
branches.  July-Sept.  From  New  Brunswick  south, 
west  to  Ontario  and  Calif.  Em.  394.  K.H.  1889.  p.  280.- 
Var.  angustilolia.  Andre.  Lvs.  oblong,  lanceolate,  usu- 
ally in  3s.  R.H.  1889.  p.  281.  AlfkK)  Rehdkb. 

CEPHALARIA  (Greek  for  head,  alluding  to  the  eapi- 
tale  flower-clusters  |.  Diptdeett.  Coarse  annual  or  per- 
ennial herbs  of  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  much  like 
Dipsacus,  but  the  beads  less  spiny.  The  beads  are  ter- 
minal and  globular,  bearing  many  4 -parted  yellowish, 
whitish  or  bluish  florets. 

Tatanca,  Schrad.  Perennial.  6  ft.,  rank,  with  striate 
stems,  suited  to  the  rear  border,  where  strong  effects  are 
desired,  with  showy  cream-white  flat  heads  in  July  and 
Aug.:  lvs.  pinnate,  the  Ifts.  broad -lanceolate  ana  ser- 
rate. Grows  readily,  and  la  Increased  by  seed  or  divid- 
ing the  clumps.  \^  h.  jj, 

CEPHALOTAXUS  ( Greek ,  head  ;  Torus -like  plant, 
with  fls.  In  heads  or  clusters  i.  Conifent,  tribe  Tat&tta. 
Trees  or  shrubs,  with  evergreen,  linear,  pointed  lvs. 
with  2  broad,  glaucous  lines  beneath,  arranged  in  2 
rows:  fls.  dioecious,  stamlnate  In  1-8-fld.,  short-stalked 
clusters,  pistillate  consisting  of  a  small  cone  with  sev- 
eral bracts,  each  bearing  -  naked  ovules.  Seed  enclosed 
in  a  fleshv  envelope,  drupe-like,  about  1  in.  long,  reddish 
or  greenish  brown.  From  allied  genera  it  may  be  easily 
distinguished  by  the  resin-canal  In  the  center  of  the 


pith,  and  by  the  glaucous  lines  beneath  from  Taxus, 
which  has  the  lvs.  yellowish  green  beneath,  and  from 
Torreya  by  the  glaucous  lines  being  broader  than  the  3 
green  lines,  while  in  Torreya  the  glaucous  lines  are 
narrower  than  the  green  ones.  Six  closely  allied  spe- 
cies from  Himal.  to  Jap.  Ornamental  evergreen  shrubs, 
in  appearance  very  like  a  yew,  hut  of  more  graceful 
habit.  Not  hardy  north,  or  only  in  very  sheltered  posi- 
tions. They  thrive  best  in  a  somewhat  lunist  hut  well- 
drained,  sandy  loam,  and  In  partly  shaded  situations. 
Prop,  by  seeds,  stratlfled  and  sown  in  spring;  imported 
seeds  usually  do  not  germinate  until  the  second  year  ; 
Increased  also  by  cuttings  in  August,  under  glass,  and 
by  veneer-grafting  In  summer,  on  one  of  the  species  or 


a  .  I/ct,  9-8  in.  long  :  branthlel*  yellowish  green, 
pendulous. 

Fdrtunel,  Hook.  Lvs.  tapering  gradually  into  a  sharp 
point,  usually  falcate,  dark  green  and  shining  above  : 
rr.  greenish  brown,  obovate.  N.  China,  Jap.  B.M.  4499. 
F.8.  6:565.  R.H.  1878,  p.  117.  — This  is  the  most  grace- 
ful species,  with  long  and  slender  branches,  attaining  in 
its  native  country  50  ft.  in  height,  in  culture  usually  re- 


aa.  Lvs.  1-t  in.  long. 
pedunculata,  Sieh.  A  Zurc.  With  spreading, 
somewhat  pendulous  branches,  dark  green  when  young: 
lvs.  to  2  in.  long,  narrowed  into  a  sharp  point,  shining 
and  dark  green  above:  fr.  ovoid,  rounded  at  both  ends, 
rarely  globular.  Jan.,  China.  G.C.  III.  18:  716. -In 
Japan,  tree  ts>  25  ft.  nigh,  usually  shrub  in  culture.  A 
remarkable  form  is  var.  taatigiata,  Carr.  ( Podnriirpus 
Korai&na,  Sieb.  A  Zucc.).  of  columnar  habit,  with  up- 
right branches  and  spirallv  arranged  lvs.  G.C.  II. 
21:112.  8.H.  2:450.  Ung.  2:341. 

drapacea.  Sieb.  A  Zucc.  Branches  spreading,  stiff, 
usually  light  green  when  young  :  lvs.  about  1  in.  long, 
abruptly  pointed,  narrow  and  straight,  often  upturned: 
fr.  usually  obovate.  narrowed  at  the  base.  Jap.  G.C. 
HI.  1B:717.-Thla  is  the  dwarfest  species,  usually  form- 
ing a  low  bush  with  stiff,  spreading  branches. 

Alfred  R  eh  her. 

CEPHAL6TUS  (Greek,  in  a  head,  referring  to  the 
crowded  stamens).  Sazifragaeea.  One  species  in 
Australia.  Lvs.  all  radical,  of  two  kinds,  the  ordinary 
foliage  lvs.  being  spatulate  or  elliptic,  hairy,  and  entire, 
the  others  being  pitchers  with  purple  tints  and  a  netted 
and  veined  lid.  The  fls.  are  borne  in  an  interrupted 
spike,  on  an  erect  scape;  they  are  apetalous,  and  have 
a  white,  6-parted  calyx,  12  stamens  in  two  sets,  and  6 
1 -seeded  carpels.  The  species  Is  C.  lollicularii.  Labi II. 
(Fig.  409).  It  is  cult,  in  coolhouses  for  its  odd  insec- 
tivorous pitchers,  which  are  1-3  in.  long  and  beautifully 
lined  and  shaded  with  purple  and  green.  The  plant  is 
grown  in  peat  and  moss,  after  the  manner  of  Drosers 
and  DionsM.  Delights  In  plenty  of  moisture,  mounted 
on  sphagnum  moss.  Give  a  cool  and  shady  position. 
Prop,  by  seeds  (allow  only  one  seed  vessel  to  mature) 
ami  also  bv  division.  A  most  interesting  plant.  R.B. 
l.H.  27:391. 


J.H.  111.35:260. 
L.  H.  B.  and  H.  A.  Sixbrxcht. 

CERASTIUM  (Greek  for  Jors,  alluding  to  the  shape 
of  the  pod).  CaryophyllAeees.  Decumbent  annuals  or 
perennials,  with  weak,  slender  stems,  small,  opposite 
lvs.  and  small  white  fls.:  differs  from  Arenaria  in  the 
shape  and  dehiscence  of  the  capsule:  sepals  5  or  4; 
petals  as  many,  often  2 -cleft;  stamens  10  or  less.  Valu- 
able In  rockeries  or  for  bedding  and 
about  100,  of  world-wide  distribution. 


ixS). 


cuttings,  terminal 
>rm  regular  plants 
branches  like  seedlings,  while  cuttings 
ranches  grow  into  irregular,  low.  spread- 


on  Taxus  baecata.    For  cions 
shoots  should  be  selected,  which 
with  whorled 
from  lateral  I 
lng  shrubs. 


A.    TsVS •  ff^ftHf  I 

.  Linn.  (var.  oblongifdlium,  Holl.  A  Britt.l. 
Stark?  Gharswokt.  Fig.  410.  Perennial,  low,  much 
branched  and  matted;  stems  8-12  in.  long;  lvs.  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  pale  green,  pubescent,  obtuse.  X-1X  in.  long, 
H  in.  wide:  fls.  very  numerous,  appearing  in  April  and 
May;  petals  5.  deeply  bifid  ;  capsules  twice. as  long  as 
the  calyx.  On  magnesian  rocks,  N.  V.  to  Va.  and  west- 
ward. Bui.  74.  Ind.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.,  from  which  Fig.  410 
is  adapted.  — Recommended  as  a  bedding  plant,  for  its 
mat-like  habit,  covered  with  white  bloom. 

aa.  [Lv*.  silvery  or  grayish. 
n.  Capsule  equaling  the  calyx. 
grandifldrum.  Waldst.  A  Kit.  Creeping  perennial : 
lvs.  linear,  acute,  the  margins  reflexed  ;  Inflorescence 
dlchotomous  :  fl. -stems  6-8  In.  high  :  petals  oval,  2- 
parted,  transparent  white,  twice  as  long  as  calyx.  E. 
Europe. 

BB.  Capsule  much  longer  than  the  calyx. 
Biebersteinli,  DC.    Stems  6  in.,  creeping,  dufnse, 
branched  :  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  tomentose-wool'y  ;  pe- 
duncles erect,  dichotomons  ;  capsule  ovate-evlnidrical. 
Tauria.    B.M.  2782.-Llke  O. 
larger  lvs.  Fine  for  edgings. 
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Boissierii,  Oren.  Low:  Irs.  silvery,  ovate-lanceolate, 
•cute,  entire,  aeasile;  peduncles  4-12  In.  high  :  inflores- 
cence a  dicbotonious  cyme  :  lis.  large,  white.  Spain. 


tomentoswn.  Linn.  Low,  creeping,  branched:  Its.  ob- 
long, spatulate,  grayish  woolly,  upper  Its.  lanceolate  ; 
peduncles  6  ,n^h,Kn-  e™et{>  dichotomotti:  capsule  cylln- 

Jajued  O.  Smith. 

CERASUS.  Consult  Prunu*. 

CE  RATI  OLA  (Greek,  a  little  horn,  referring  to  the 
4-branched,  serrate  stigma).  Empetr&ceit.  A  heath- 
like  evergreen,  much-branched  shrub  from  the  sand 
barrens  of  Ua,  and  S.  C. ;  rarely  cult.  X.,  but  not  hardy. 
Only  1  species. 

encoldes,  Michx.  Height  2-8  ft. :  branches  subvertl- 
clllate,  marked  with  scars  of  numerous  fallen  Its.,  the 
younger  and  upper  ones  only  retaining  foliage  :  Ivs. 
crowded,  almost  whorled,  in.  long,  linear,  rigid, 

ahlning,  pale,  rounded  above,  grooved  beneath:  fls.  in- 
conspicuous, dioecious,  of  peculiar  structure  :  berries 
round,  orange-yellow.  B.M.  2758. 

CEBAT6L0BUS  (Greek  for  horntd  pod).  Palm&cta. 
Spiny  Javanese  palms,  with  pinnate  Ivs.,  sometimes 
seen  in  fine  collections,  but  not  in  the  Amer.  trade. 
The  species  are  V.  cdneolor,  Blurne  ;  C.  glaurf*ctnt. 
Blume:  C.  Mieholittidna,  Hort.  O.C.  III.  23:251;  C. 
Ftndl,  „,)„„.«,  Hort.,  A.G.  15:1G9.  Treated  the  same  as 
Calamus. 

A  small  genus  of  warmhouae  palms,  natives  of  Java 
an«l  Sumatra.  The  members  of  this  genus  are  slender- 
growing,  spiny  palms,  with  pinnate  leaves,  one  of  the 
best  being  C  iiicholittiana,  which  has  rather  short 
pinnas  irregularly  grouped  along  the  rachis.  A  shaded 
house,  with  a  night  temperature  of  65°  to  70°,  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  are  the  most 
casential  points  in  their  culture. 

L.  H.  B.  and  W.  H.  Tapun. 
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CERATQNIA  (Greek  for  horn,  in  reference  to  the 
large  pod).  Legutnindtcr.  A  tree  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  belonging  to  the  Cassia  tribe.  The  petals  are 
wanting;  stamens  5  ;  pod  long,  filled  with  a  pulpy  sub- 
stance. C.  8illqu»,  Linn.,  the  only  species,  is  now 
widely  distributed  in  warm  countries,  being  grown  both 
for  shade  and  for  the  edible  pods.  It  reaches  a  height 
of  40-50  ft.  It  is  evergreen.  Lvs.  pinnate,  shining,  the 
Ifts.  oval  and  obtuse.  It  thrives  well  in  S.  Calif,  and  8. 
Pla.  The  pulp  about  the  seeds  is  sweet  and  edible,  but 
the  fruit  is  used  chiefly  for  feeding  stock.  In  Europe 
these  pods  are  much  prised  for  the  fattening  of  swine. 
The  dry  pods  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  fruit  stands 
in  northern  markets.  Var.  longiisima  differs  only  in 
having  very  long  pods.  The  Ceratonia  Is  known  as'  Al- 
garoba,  Carob,  Karoub,  Caroubler,  and  St.  John's  Bread. 
The  last  name  records  the  notion  that  the  seeds  and 
sweet  pulp  are  respectively  the  locusts  and  wild  honey 
which  St.  John  found  in  the  wilderness.  The  dry 
valve*  or  pods  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  husks 
which  became  the  subsistence  of  the  prodigal  son.  See 
G.P.  3:318.  323.  L.  H.  B. 

CERA  TO  PTE  HI  8  (Greek,  horn  (em).  Ceraiopttri- 
dOcta.  A  genus  of  aquatic  tropical  ferns,  forming  the 
type  of  a  distinct  family.  The  plants  root  in  mud,  and 
the  sterile  lvs.  either  float  on  the  surface  or  are  carried 
above  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  sporophylls  are  bl- 
tripinnate,  with  pod-like  ultimate  segments,  entirely 
unlike  the  sterile  Ivs.  Only  a  single  species  is  known. 
0.  thalictroldM,  Brongn.  Tropical  waters  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, rare  in  Florida.  —  Useful  in  ponds  and  aquaria. 
Must  be  taken  indoors  on  approach  of  cold  weather. 
Best  grown  when  planted  in  loam  and  leaf -mold  topped 
with  spagnum,  and  tied  In  a  pan  or  crib  and  set  into  a 
tub  In  medium  temperature,  with  the  crown  on  top  of 
the  water.  To  propagate,  pull  out  several  of  the  center 
leaves,  and  new  crowns  will  form;  these  can  be  divided. 

L.  M.  Uxderwood  and  H.  A.  Siebrecht. 

CERATOBTlGM A ( Greek, horntd  *tigma\.  Plumbagi- 
nieea.  Different  from  Plumbago  in  having  no  glands 
on  the  calyx,  stamens  adnate  to  the  corolla  tube,  fls.  in 
dense  clusters  rather  than  spicate,  and  other  technical 
characters.  There  are  3  or  4  species  in  warm  regions  of 
the  Old  World.  Herbsor  sub-shrubs,  with  alternate,  obo- 
vate  tva.  and  blue  or  rose-red  fls. 

plumbaginoldes,  Bunge  {Plumb&go  Ldrptnta,  Lindl. 
Valor&dia  plumbaginoldet,  Boiss.).  Perennial  herb, 
6-12  in.,  the  stem  red  and  branchy:  Ivs.  entire,  strongly 
ciliate  on  the  edges  :  fls.  slender-tubed,  with  a  wide- 
spreading,  deep  blue  limb,  the  5-lobes  minutely  toothed, 
collected  in  dense  heads  or  umbels.  China.  B.M.  4487. 
F.S.  4:  307. —  A  hardy  bedding  plant,  producing  profusely 
of  its  deep  blue  fls.  lato  in  fall.  Very  valuable.  Needs 
covering  in  winter  in  the  N.  l  jj.  B. 

CERAT0THECA  (Greek  for  horntd  eaptule).  Ptdalii- 
ctcr.  Tropical  African  herbs  of  3  or  4  kinds,  with  usually 
opposite  lvs.  which  are  ovute.  5-parted  calyx,  -  lipped 
corolla,  fls.  solitary  in  the  axils,  and  a  2-horned  capsule. 
C.  triloba,  Meyer,  is  occasionally  grown  In  8.  Pla.,  and  it 
may  be  adapted  to  glasshouses.  It  is  a  tall  herb  (5  ft.), 
with  the  habit  of  foxglove,  probably  biennial,  hairy:  lvs. 
stalked  and  crenate-dentate:  fls.  3  in.  long,  blue,  pubes- 
cent, deflexed,  the  lower  lobe  prolonged.  Handsome. 
B.M.  6974. 

CERATOZAMIA  (Greek,  horntd  Zamia  ;  referring  to 
the  horned  scalea  of  the  cones,  which  distinguish  this 
genus  from  Zamia).  Cyead&ctv.  Handsome  Mexican 
foliage  plants,  with  Cycas-like  lvs.,  but  less  commonly 
cultivated  in  American  palm-houses  than  Cycas.  Best 
raised  from  young  imported  plants,  but  rarely  prop,  by 
seeds,  or  by  offsets  from  the  slow-growing  trunk.  Burn 
out  the  renter  of  the  plant  with  a  hot  iron,  and  a  num- 
ber of  offsets  will  spring  from  the  trunk  and  the  crown; 
these  may  be  used  for  propagation. 

Mexicans,  Brongn.  Trunk  thick,  short,  covered  with 
the  remains  of  fallen  leaf-stalks  :  lvs.  rich,  dark  green, 
pinnate,  on  prickly  petioles  5-6  in.  long,  which  are 
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long  or  more,  lanceolate  :  cones  produced  annually  on 
separate  plants;  female  tone*  9-12  in.  long,  4-6  in.  thick, 
the  scales  'J -horned  ;  male  cones  narrower,  longer,  on  a 
hair>'  stalk,  the  scaleH  with  two  small  teeth.  Mex.  (in.  9, 
pp.  308,  309. —  An  excellent  decorative  plant,  best  grown 
in  snudy  loam.  Give  freelv  of  water  and  heat  in  spring 
and  summer,  but  keep  cooler  and  dryer  in  winter. 

H.  A.  SiEBRCcitT  and  W.  M. 


-  [Cerrit  and  phyllon,  leaf  ;  the 
Ivs.  resemble  those  of  Cercis ) .  TmehodendrAeea.  Tree, 
with  deciduous,  usually  opposite,  petiolod  and  palmately 
nerved  Ivs.:  fls.  dicecious,  inconspicuous,  apetaious,  soli- 
tary ,  staminate  nearly  sessile,  hearing  numerous  stamens 
with  sleuder  filaments,  pistillate  pedicelled,  consisting  of 
3-5  carpels, ending  in  long,  purplish  styles  and  developing 
into  about  iUln.  long,  dehiscent  pods,  with  many  seeds. 
One  species  in  Japan.  Hardy,  ornamental,  shrubby  tree 
of  pyramidal  and,  when  young,  almost  fastigiate  habit, 
with  handsome,  light  green  foliage,  purplish  when  un- 
folding, turning  bright  yellow  or  partially  acarlet  in  fall. 
It  prefers  rich  and  moist  soil,  and  grows  rapidly  when 
young.  Prop,  by  seeds,  sown  in  spring,  and  by  green- 
wood-cuttings, taken  from  forced  plants  in  early  spring, 
or  by  layers  ;  cuttings  from  half-ripened  wood  in 


iner,  under  glass,  grow  also,  but  not  very  well. 

Japonicum,  Sieb.  &  Zuec.  Bushy  tree,  usually  20-30  ft., 
but  sometimes  rising  to  100  ft.,  with  slender,  glabrous 
branches  :  Ivs.  opposite,  occasionally  alternate,  slender 
petioled,  cordate,  orbicular  or  broadly  ovate,  obtuse,  cre- 
nate-serrate,  glabrous,  glaucous  beneath,  2-3  in.  long. 
Japan.  O.K.  7:106, 107,  and  0:53.  Bin.  .1:74.  Ong.  5:135. 
—  A  very  desirable  tree,  one  of  the  best  of  the  newer 
introductions  from  Japan. 


CERCIS  (  Krrkis,  ancient  Greek  name).  Legum ialM, 
Judas  Thee.  Red  Hn>.  Trees  or  shrubs  :  ivs.  decidu- 
ous, alternate,  petioled.  palmately  nerved,  entire  :  lis. 
papilionaceous,  pedicelled.  pink  or  red,  appearing  before 
or  with  the  Ivs.,  in  clusters  or  racemes  from  the  old 


411.  Cercis  Canadensis  (X  %}. 


•wood :  calyx  5-toothed,  ml :  petals  nearly  equal,  the  up- 
permost somewhat  smaller  :  pod  compressed,  narrow- 
winged  on  the  ventrical  suture,  many- 


seeded.  Seven  species  in  N.  America,  and  from  S.  Europe 
to  Japan.  Very  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs,  with  hand- 
some, distinct  foliage  and  abundant  showy  lis.  in  spring, 
very  effective  by  their  deep  pink  color.  They  are  well 
ailaped  for  shrubberies  or 
as  single  specimens  on 
the  lawn,  and  attain  rarely 
more  than  20  or  30  ft.  in 
height,  forming  a  broad, 
irregular  head  when  older. 
Only  0.  Canadensis  is 
hardy  north,  while  none  of 
the  others  can  be  grown 
successfully  farther  north 
than  New  York.  Thcv 
grow  best  in  rich,  sandy 
and  somewhat  moist  loam, 
and  should  be  transplanted 
when  young.as  older  plants 
can  he  hardly  moved  with 
success.  Young  plants,  4 
or  5  years  old,  produce  Has. 
freely  and  may  bo  recom- 
mended for  forcing,  espe- 
cially C.Chintntit,  which 
is  tbo  most  beautiful  of 
all.  Prop,  by  seeds,  sown 
in  spring,  best  with  gentle 
bottom  heat ;  sometimes 
increased  by  layers,  or  by 
greenwood  cuttings  from 
forced  plants  in  early 
spring:C.<  'hinensis  grows 
also  from  greenwood  cut- 
tings in  summer  under 
glass. 

A.  Lvs.  abruptly  and  short 

acuminate,  usually 

slightly  pubescent 

Hear  the  bate  beneath. 
Canadensis,  Linn.  Fig. 
411.  Tree,  to  40  ft.:  Ivs. 
roundish  or  broadlv  ovate, 
usually  cordate,  3-5  in. 
long  :  fls.  rosy  pink,  Sin. 
long.  4-8  in  clusters:  pod 
SK-3Xin.  long.  From  New 
Jersey  south,  west  to  Mis- 
souri and  Texas.  S.  S. 
3:  133-34.  A.  F.  13:  1370. 
Ong.  C:  290.  K.E.  9:593.— . 
tree  for  the  northern  states, 
double  fls. 

Chin6nsis,  Bunge  iCJap6nica,Sieh.).  Fig. 412.  Tree, 
to  50  ft.,  shrub  in  culture:  Ivs.  deeply  cordate,  roundish, 
with  a  white,  transparent  line  at  the  margin,  suhcoria- 
ceous,  shining  above,  3-5  in.  long:  fls.  5-8,  purplish  pink, 
?«in.  long:  pod  3-5  in.  long,  narrow.  China.  Japan. 
F.8.8:849.  Mn.  2:139.  G.F.  6:  476.  — The  most  beautiful 
species,  with  the  lis.  nearly  as  largo  as  those  of  C.  Sili- 
qua  strum  and  more  abundant. 

aa.  2,t'J.  rounded  or  emarginate  at  the  apez,  usually 
broader  than  long. 

occidental!*,  Torr.  (C.  CalitSmica,  Torr.).  Shrub,  to 
15  ft. :  Ivs.  cordate,  roundish,  glabrous,  about  2  in.  wide: 
fls.  rose-colored,  .Sin.  long:  pod  2-2  Sin.  long.  Calif.-A 
closely  allied  species  is  C.  renif&rmi*.  Engclm.  <  <'.  Trz- 
tnsis,  Sarg.).  Small  tree:  Ivs.  subeoriaecous.  3-5  in. 
wide,  sometimes  pubescent  beneath  :  pod  2-4  in  ioor. 
Texas,  N.  Mexico.  S.S.3:135. 


Natural  sUe. 


very  desirable  ornamental 
There  is  also  a  variety  with 


Biliquaitrum,  Linn.    Tree,  to  40  ft 
deeply  cordate,  glabrous,  3-5  in.  wide  : 
rose,  Sin.  long:  pod  3-4  in.  long.   S.  Europe!  \ 
B.M.  1138.  On.  42:  879, and  52,  p.  5. -There  is  a 


Ivs. 

fls.:M^purpl..h 


with  white  fls. 


Alfred  Rkhder. 


CERCOCARPUS  (Greek,  ta  il  and  fruit:  the  fruit  with 
a  long,  hairy  tail).  Rosacea/.  Small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate,  persistent,  rather  small  Ivs.:  fls.  inconspicu- 
ous, apetalous,  whitish  or  reddish,  in  the  axils  of  fas- 
cicled Ivs.:  fr.  an  akene,  surmounted  by  the  persistent, 
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long  and  hairy  style.  Small  genu*  of  about  4  species,  in 
the  Rocky  Mts.  from  Montana  south  to  Mexico;  without 
decorative  value,  but  probably  valuable  for  covering  dry, 
rocky  or  gravelly  slopes  in  arid  temperate  regions,  as 
they  thrive  under  very  unfavorable  conditions.  The 
very  heavy  and  close-grained  wood  is  manufactured  into 
small  articles,  and  valued  as  fuel  and  for  making  char- 
coal. They  may  be  cultivated  in  a  peaty  and  sandy,  well 
drained  soil  in  sunny  positions,  and  prop,  by  seeds  or  by 
cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  under  glass.  C.  leditdliui, 
Nutt.,  is  the  hardiest,  and  stands  frost  to  zero.  It  has 
narrow,  entire  Ivs.,  while  the  Mexican  C.  foUiergilloideB, 
HBK.,  has  the  Ivs.  somewhat  larger,  serrate  and  tomen- 
tone  beneath,  and  clustered  fls.  C.  parviloiiui,  Nutt.,  has 
cuneate-obovate,  coarsely  serrate  Ivs.  D,  M.  Andrews,  of 
Colorado,  who  handles  tliis  shrub,  writes  of  it  as  follows : 
"Mountain  Mahogany,  6  feet.  A  nearly  evergreen  rosa- 
ceous shrub  of  peculiar  and  attractive  habit  of  growth. 
Flowers  white,  early,  followed  by  the  long,  plumose 
akenes,  which  are  rt-5  in.  long,  strangely  curled  and 
twisted,  arranged  above  and  on  each  side  of  the  slender 
branches,  so  that  at  a  little  distance  they  have  an  appear- 
ance suggestive  of  ostrich  plumes.  Easily  transplanted, 
and  thrives  anywhere."  Alfred  Reiidkr. 

CEBEUS  (from  the  Latin  ;  some  think  it  conies  from 
the  word  for  eandtt.  in  allusion  to  the  shape  of  the  stem ; 
others  that  it  comes  from  the  word  for  pliant  \.  Caetn- 
tea.  A  genus  of  varying  habit,  from  stout -columnar  to 
almost  globular,  deflexed  or  creeping  or  slender-climb- 
ing, generally  ribbed.  The  fls.  are  borne  singly  on  the 
aide  of  the  stem  ;  they  have  a  long  tube  which,  with  the 
ovary  below  it,  is  beset  with  scales  or  bracts  ;  petals 
numerous  and  spreading.  The  sta.  bear  numerous  tuber- 
cles or  woolly  tufts,  which  bear  spines  ;  these  spines 
are  usually  of  two  kinds  or  groups,— the  Interior  ones, 
or  "centrals,"  which  stand  at  uearly  right  angles  to  the 
stem,  and  the  outer  ones,  or  ''radials,"  which  are  vari- 
ously spreading.  The  largest  Cacti  are  Cereuses.  A 
genus  of  about  100  species,  extending  from  the  arid 
regions  of  southwestern  U.  8.  southward  through  Mex. 
and  Cent.  Amer.  into  8.  Amer.  Formerly  the  genus  was 
made  to  include  the  numerous  species  of  Erhinocereus, 
but  these  are  now  regarded  as  forming  a  distinct  genua. 
Those  who  miss  well  known  Cereus  forms  from  the 
following  list  should  look  under  Echinocereus.  Not  all 
of  the  specific  names  to  be  found  in  the  trade  cata- 
logues can  be  accounted  for  at  present,  but  the  following 
synopsis  contains  the  most  important  In  the  Amer. 
trade  ;  and  the  unidentified  names  will  be  found  In  the 
supplementary  list.  8ee<*?acfK«. 

John  M.  Coulter. 

The  Night-blooming  Cereuses  are  the  only  species 
(except  V.  flagellitormis)  which  are  generally  culti- 
vated. The  sts.  of  the  Night-blooming  Cereus  are  either 
cylindrical  or  angled,  and  are  trailing  or  climbing  in 
habit.  Some  species  grow  to  a  great  height.  They  are 
excellent  for  growing  against  pillars  or  rafters  in  the 
greenhouse.  They  grow  most  luxuriantly  where  they 
receive  abundant  light  and  a  good  circulation  of  air. 
They  are  dot  particular  about  soil,  but  do  well  In  any 
open,  porous  compost.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  drainage  is  perfect,  as  stagnation  at  the  roots  of 
such  fleshy  succulent  plants  is  sure  to  prove  disastrous. 
During  the  summer  months  the  stems  should  be  syringed 
twice  a  day  ;  but  during  the  winter  they  require  no  syr- 
inging and  very  little  water.  Good  plants  can  be  grown 
in  pots,  using  a  compost  of  one-half  good  fibrous  loam 
and  the  other  half  lime  rubbish,  broken  brick  and  sand. 
The  best  species  are  C.  grandiftortts,  C.  MacDonalda, 
C  nuetiealus,  nud  C.  triangularis.  At  the  Harvard 
Botanic  Garden  is  a  very  large  plant  of  C.  triangularis, 
which  has  often  had  as  many  as  65  to  70  flowers  open  in 
one  night.  The  flowers  of  all  the  species  open  but  once. 
They  collapse  when  the  sun  strikes  them. 

Robert  Cameron. 

The  following  Cereuses  are  here  described  :  Alaerl- 
portanus,  22 ;  Alamosensis,  8 :  atropurpnrens.  45  ; 
axureus,  34  ;  Baumanni.  27  ;  Helieuli,  24  ;  Bonplandii, 
44;  Bazaniensis,  43  ;  Bridgesii,  33  ;  ca?sius,  35;  can- 
delabrum. 24  ;  candlcans,  4  ;  Cavendishil,  29 ;  cha- 
lybieus,  25;  ChUensls,  7;  Chiotilla,  10;  eocct»«««,  37 ; 
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Coehal,21;  eeruleseens,  32;  colubrinui,  27;  Donkelaeri, 
49;  Dumortieri.  16;  Dyckii,  11;  eburneus,  19;  edtilis, 
19  ;  Emory i,  39  ;  eriophorus,  30;  eruca,  41 ;  euphorbl- 
oides,  12  ;  extensus,  59  ;  Femambueensis,  42  ;  flagelll- 
formis,  47  ;  tormonns,  42  ;  yemmatus,  15 ;  geometri- 
xnns,  20  ;  giganteus,  1  ;  grandiflorus,  50  ;  grandis,  42  ; 
Oreggii,  36 ;  gummosus,  40 ;  hamatus,  56 ;  Hankea- 
nu»,  17  ;  inermis,  55  ;  isogonus,  28  ;  Jamacuru,  23  ; 
lagenifonnis,  33 ;  lamprochloms,  5;  Latulbrclci,  32; 
leptophis,  47;  MacDonaldia?,  61;  macrogonus,  18; 
Mallisoni,  48 ;  marginatus,  15 ;  Martianus,  53  ;  Mar- 
tini!, 46;  Maynardii,  51  ;  Mexicanus,  38;  monaeanthus, 
46  ;  monoelonos,  22  ;  Napoloonis,  58  ;  nyctiralua,  54  ; 
Olternii,  12 ;  Pasacana,  3  ;  Pecten-aboriginum,  18 ; 
Pernambucensis,  42  ;  Peruvianus,  22  ;  Pita  jay  a,  42  ; 
platygonus,  31,  48  ;  prlnceps,  43  ;  Pringlei,  1  ;  pruino- 
sws,  19;  pugioniterus,  20;  Queretarensis,  9;  Regclii, 
57;  repandus,  30;  Rcezlii,  13;  rostratus,  56;  Sehrankii, 
37;  Seidelii,  34  ;  serpeutlnus,  26 ;  Smithii,  48;  Spachi- 
anus,  6  ;  speeiossisimus,  37  ;  speciosus,  37  ;  spinulo- 
sis, 52  :  splendens,  29 ;  stellatus,  11  ;  tephracanthus, 
14;  Thurberi,  2;  Tonelianus,  11;  tortuosus,  45;  tri- 
angularis,  60 ;  uranos,  50  ;  validus,  23  ;  variabilis, 
42,  43. 

A.  Sis.  erect,  t  in.  or  more  in  diameter. 

a.  New  growth  green,  not  pruinose  (I.  e.,  not  covered 
with  o  bloom  or  glaucum). 
c.  Sib*  ot  item  10  or  more. 

1.  giganteus,  Engelm.  Suwarbo.  Fig.  413.  A  stout 
form,  25-430  ft.  high,  simple  or  with  a  few  erect  branches 
shorter  than  the  main  st. :  ribs  12-15  below,  18-21  above, 
often  almost  obliterated  and  spineless  on  older  parts : 
spines  straight,  bulbous  at  base,  white  or  straw-color,  be- 
coming ashy  or  dark,  the  6  centrals  stout,  the  11-17  outer 
ones  setaceous  :  fls.  yellowish  or  whitish  :  fr.  oval  or 
pear-shaped,  2-3  in.  long  and  1-2  in.  in  diam.  In  rocky 
valleys  and  on  mountain  sides  from  Ariz,  into  Sonora 
and  L  Calif.  B.M.  7222.  A.G.  11:451,  528. -The  beat 
known  of  the  tree  forms.  The  young  plant*  are  globu- 
lar for  several  years.  Forms  the  cordon  forests  of  the 
Sonoran  region.  Runs  into  crested  or  cristate  forms. 

C.  Pringlei,  Wats.,  is  one  of  the  cordon  Cereuses  of 
N.  Mex.  Not  so  tall  as  C.  giganteus,  ribs  fewer,  and 
fls.  scattered.  Not  in  cult.  G.F.  2:65. 

2.  Thnrberi,  Engelm.  Several  stems  arising  from  the 
same  root,  becoming  10-15  ft.  high,  fasciculate-jointed: 
ribs  13-16,  very  slightly  prominent:  spines  7-16,  slender 
and  rigid  or  almost  setaceous,  very  unisqual  in  length  : 
fls.  greenish-white  :  fr.  globose,  1-3  in.  in  diam.,  olive- 
color,  with  crimson  pulp.  Southwestern  Ariz.,  through 
Sonora  and  L.  Calif. 

3.  Pasacana,  Weber.  A  gigantic  species,  reaching  a 
height  of  20-30  ft.,  and  sometimes  even  50  ft.,  and  a 
diam.  of  12-16  In.;  sparingly  branching  above  ;  in  new 
growth  dark  green,  becoming  gray  or  bluish:  ribs  15- 
20,  or  in  young  plants  only  9-10:  areola  In.  apart, 
large,  brown,  becoming  yellowish  and  finally  gray:  ra- 
dial spines  10-13,  about  1  in.  long,  the  under  one  or 
lowest  pair  straight,  subulate,  the  others  curved  ;  cen- 
trals mostly  4,  the  under  and  upper  ones  the  longest, 
reaching  2  in.  in  length,  straight  or  curved;  the  young 
spines  are  clear  brown,  often  with  alternating  rings  of 
light  and  dark  tissue,  later  gray,  bulbose  at  the  base  : 
fls.  from  the  lateral  areolc,  about  6  in.  long,  white. 
Argentine  Republic. -This  is  the  giant  Cereus  of  the 
Argentine  desert,  aa  C.  giganteus  is  of  the  Mojave 
desert. 

4.  oandic&nB,  Gillies.  Stems  upright,  low,  cylindri- 
cal, bright  green.  2K-3  ft.  high  by  6-8  in.  in  diam.; 
freely  branching  from  the  base:  ribs  10,  obtuse  angled: 
areolae  %-*4in.  apart,  large,  depressed,  white,  becoming 
gray  :  radial  spines  11-14,  spreading,  at  first  thin, 
needle  form,  later  stronger,  stiff,  straight,  about  %  in. 
loug  ;  central  solitary  or  later,  3—4  additional  ones  ap- 
pearing above,  stronger,  reaching  a  length  of  IK  in., 
sometimes  somewhat  curved  ;  all  the  spines  horn-col- 
ored, with  tips  and  bases  brown,  later  becoming  gray: 
fls.  long,  funnel  form,  resembling  those  of  Echlnopsls, 
10  in.  long  by  6  in.  in  diam.:  fr.  spherical  to  ellipsoidal, 
about  3  in.  in  diam.,  red,  somewhat  spiny,  flesh  white. 
Argentine  Republic. 
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5.  UmprocUoma,  Lem.  Related  to  C.  eandieant ;  of  a 
taller  growth,  cylindrical,  3-tiS  ft.  high  by  about  3  in. 
in  diatn.,  at  first  simple,  but  later  branching  at  the  base; 
In  new  growth  bright  green,  later  dirty  green  :  ribs 
10-11  or  occasionally  15;  conspicuously  crenat«,  later 
blunt  and  but  little  crenate:  areola  medium  site,  about 
Sin.  apart,  yellowish  white,  becoming  gray;  above  each 
areola  two  radiating  groove*)  form  a  letter  V:  radial 
spines  11-14,  spreading,  straight,  sharp-pointed,  about 
Sin.  long,  clear  to  dark  amber  color;  some  are  strong 
and  rigid,  while  others  are  bristle-form;  centrals  mostly 
4,  somewhat  longer,  stronger  and  deeper  colored,  with 
brown  bases,  becoming  dark  gray,  about  Sin.  long  :  fla. 
from  the  previous  year's  growth,  about  8-10  in.  long  by 
6  in.  in  diam.,  white.  Argentine  Republic. 

6.  Bpacblanui,  Lem.    Stems  upright,  at  first  simple, 


profusely  branching  at  the 'base,  branches  i 
arallel  with  the  main  stein,  2-3  ft.  high  by  2-2S  In. 


am.,  columnar:  ribs  10-lf>,  obtuse,  rounded  :  areola? 
Sin.  apart,  large,  covered  with  curly  yellow  wool, 
becoming  white  :  radial  spines  8-10.  S- S  in.  long, 
spreading,  stiff,  sharp,  amber-yellow  to  brown;  central 
solitary,  stronger  and  longer;  alt  the  spines  later  be- 
coming gray :  fls.  about  K  in.  long  by  about  G  in.  in  diam., 
white.  Argentine  Republic. 

7.  Chilenili,  Colla  (CCAi/o/mu,  DC).  Stems  strong, 
upright,  simple  (so  far  as  known),  about  2%  ft.  high  by 
3H-5  in.  in  diam.,  cylindrical  to  somewhat  clavate, 
bright,  clear  green:  ribs  10-12,  obtuse:  areola)  about  an 
inch  apart,  large:  radial  spines  straight,  sharp,  rigid,  at 
first  9,  but  later  4  others  appear  above  these;  centrals 
mostly  4,  seldom  but  a  single  one,  bulbose  at  the  base; 
the  young  spines  are  brown  honey-yellow,  becoming 
white,  with  dark  tips,  and  finally  gray  :  fis.  from  the 
upper  lateral  areola?,  about  6  in.  long,  white,  resembling 
those  of  Echinopsls.  Chile. 

CO.  Xibt  of  tttm  7-9. 

8.  Alamoaensis,  Coult.  L'pright  columnar,  about  2  ft. 
high  by  about  2  in.  in  diam.,  several  stems  arising  from 
a  common  root-crown:  ribs  7-9,  compressed  and  slightly 
crenate:  areola}  prominent,  about  1-1 S  in.  apart,  hemi- 
spherical, densely  covered  with  short,  reddish  brown 
wool:  nihiii  spines  In,  slender  but  rigid,  rather  un- 
equal, spreading,  straight  or  curved,  a«-l  in.  long,  ashy 
gray;  centrals  commonly  4,  much  stouter  and  longer, 
the  three  upper  ones  erect  or  divergent,  the  lowest  (usu- 
ally the  longest  and  somewhat  flattened),  porrect  or 
deflexed,  all  more  or  less  angular,  sometimes  teretish, 
1S-2  in.  long,  when  young  yellowish,  with  dark  brown 
base,  finally  becoming  gray:  fls.  from  the  upper  lateral 
areola),  funnel-form,  about  IS  in.  long,  red.  Northern 
Mexico. 

9.  Queretarensis.  Weber.  Arborescent,  with  a  trunk 
about  3  ft.  high  by  about  14  in.  In  diam.;  the  much- 
branched  crown  has  a  diameter  of  12-16  ft.,  the  total 
height  of  a  plant  being  about  20  ft.;  branches  dark 

a,  in  young  growth  frequently  of  a  peculiar  violet- 
ribs  tt-7,  separated  by  aharp  grooves,  which  later 
much  flattened,  and  the  stem  consequently  more 
cylindrical  :  areola)  depressed,  dark  brown  :  radial 
spines  6-9,  the  lower  ones  the  longest,  about  IS  in. 
long  ;  centrals  4  (often  but  2),  reaching  IS  in.:  fls.  nu- 
merous from  the  upper  part  of  the  branches,  about  4—5 
In.  long  :  fr.  yellow  to  red,  about  2  in.  long,  covered  with 
dark  yellow  to  brown  spines,  about  1  in.  long,  and  bul- 
bose at  the  base.  Mexico. 

10.  Cbiotilla,  Weber.  Arborescent,  stem  reaching  a 
diameter  of  16  in.,  freelv  branching  from  the  base  up- 
ward, the  whole  plant  reaching  a  height  of  16  ft.,  with  a 
crown  12-14  ft.  in  diam.,  branches  8  in.  in  diam.,  dark 
green:  ribs  mostly  7  (seldom  8):  areola?  elliptical, 
poluted  above  and  below,  large,  gray  :  radial  spines 
10-15,  straight,  very  stiff,  radiate,  S-S  In.  long  ;  cen- 
trals 1-2,  rarely  3-4,  the  under  one  long  and  very  strong, 
about  2  in.  long,  curved  downward,  and  either  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  the  others  about  half  as  long  ;  all 
the  spines  are  horn  colored  ;  the  narrow  groove  con- 
necting the  areola?  bears  a  few  bristles  :  fls.  from  the 
lateral  areola?,  near  the  end  of  the  branches,  1S-1S  in. 
long,  sulphur-yellow:  fr.  spherical,  little  more  than  an 
Inch  in  diameter,  scaly,  brown-red,  with  a  violet  flesh 


1 1 .  itallatua,  Pf eiff.  ( C.  Djjckii.  Mart.  C.  Toneltianut, 

Lem.).  Stems  upright,  columnar,  10-14  ft.  high,  light 
green  :  branches  upright,  2-3  in.  iu  diam. :  ribs  7-10, 
rarely  15  :  areola?  S-l  In.  apart,  sunken  between  adja- 
cent swellings  of  the  rib:  radial  spines  8-10,  about  *»in. 
long;  centrals  3-5,  the  upper  ones  upright  or  divergent, 
the  under  one  porrect.  about  S-S  in.  long  ;  all  the 
spines  bulbose  at  the  base,  rigid,  white,  and  sometimes 
with  dark  tips,  turning  gray  with  age  :  lis.  forming  a 
crown  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  about  2  in.  long,  light 
pink  :  fr.  spherical,  IS  in.  in  diam.,  red  outside  and 
carmine-red  within.  Central  Mexico.  — Fruit  edible  and 
common  In  the  Mexican  marketa. 

12.  vuphorbioldM,  Uaw.(  V.  f)lftrtii.  Otto).  Columnar, 
simple,  10-16  ft.  high  by  about  4S  in.  in  diam.,  in  young 
growth  pale  green,  changing  with  age  to  grav-green  : 
ribs  8-10,  separated  by  sharp  grooves,  aharp-angled,  be- 
coming flattened  in  older  growth  :  areola*  about  Sin. 
apart,  small,  white  to  gray:  radial  spines  mostly  6,  the 
under  one  the  longest,  reaching  a  length  of  over  an 
inch,  strong,  yellowish  brown  to  black,  the  upper  ones 
shorter  and  bristle  form  ;  central  solitary,  in  young 
plants  twice  aa  longaa  the  radials;  all  the  spines  finally 
become  gray:  fls.  from  near  the  crown.  3S-4  in.  long, 
beautiful  flesh-red,  remaining  open  for  24  hours.  Brazil. 
R.H.  1885,  p.  279. 

13.  BtBilii,  Haagc.  l'pright,  columnar,  about  3  in. 
In  diam. :  ribs  9,  separated  by  sharp,  somewhat  serpen- 
tine grooves,  obtuse;  above  the  areola*,  two  radiating, 
slightly  curved  grooves  form  a  letter  V:  areola)  S-S 
in.  apart,  comparatively  large,  slightly  sunken,  yellow- 
ish, later  gray:  radial  spines  9-12,  radiate,  nearlv  Sin. 
long,  straight,  subulate,  tolerably  sharp,  slightly  thick- 
ened at  the  base,  clear  brown,  with  darker  stripes;  cen- 
tral solitary,  reaching  1 S  in.  in  length,  straight,  porrect, 
later  somewhat  defiexed,  clear  brown ;  later  ail  the  spine* 
become  gray.  Andes  of  Peru  or  Equador. 

14.  tetracAnthus,  Lab.  ITpright,  arboreacent  or 
buahy,  freely  branching,  young  branches  leaf-greeo, 
later  gray-green  :  ribs  8-9,  low,  arched  :  areola)  me- 
dium sixed,  slightly  sunken,  about  Sin.  apart,  white  to 
gray :  radials  5,  later  7,  radiate,  about  Sin.  long,  straight, 
subulate,  stout,  white,  with  brown  tips  and  bases,  later 
ashy  gray ;  centrals  1-3.  under  one  largest  and  porrect, 
when  young  yellow  and  translucent,  later  gray:  fls.  re- 
semble those  of  V.  torluotut.  Bolivia. 

ceo.  Kibt  of  tttm  3-6. 

15.  margin* tui,  DC.  (C.  gtmmitut,  Zucc. ).  Simple 
or  branching  at  apex,  2-3  in.  in  diam.,  with  5-6  obtuse 
ribs,  which  are  woolly  their  whole  length:  spines  snort- 
conical,  rigid,  7-9,  all  nearly  alike:  fls.  brownish  purple, 

IS  in.  long  :  fr.  globular  and  spiny.  Mexico.- 
sed  for  hedges  in  S.  Mexico.   The  stem  it 
i  a  woody  crust. 

16.  Dnmortleri,  Salm-Dyck.  Tall,  strong,  6-angled. 
columnar  atema,  much  resembling  C.  marginatnt,  but 
with  the  confluent  areola)  armed  with  slender,  needle- 
form,  yellow  spines:  radials  about  9-15,  radiating,  about 
S-S  in.  long ;  centrals  1—4,  the  under  one  longest, 
reaching  IS  in.  in  length  :  fla.  numeroua,  funnel -form, 
about  2  In.  long,  opening  to  about  1  in.  in  diam.,  white. 
Mexico. 

17.  HankeAnns,  Weber.  Upright,  robust,  not  branch- 
ing (so  far  as  known), young  growth  bright  green,  later 
dark  green,  about 2  in.  in  diameter:  ribs  4-5,  compressed, 
about  IS  in.  high,  conspicuously  crenate,  with  an  S-form 
line  passing  from  each  areola)  toward  the  center  of  the 

n  :  areola?  S-l  in.  apart,  horisontally  elliptical  to 
-shaped,  brown,  becoming  gray  below  and  yellow 
»:  radial  spinea  3,  needle-like,  stout,  sharp-pointed, 
about  Sin.  long,  amber-colored  when  young,  turning  to 
brown  ;  central  solitary,  straight,  porrect,  Sin.  long, 
stronger  than  the  radials,  horn-colored  ;  later  all  the 
spines  become  gray :  fls.  4-5  In.  long,  white.  8. . 

bb.  A'eic  growth  blue,  white-  or  gray-L 
{i.e.,  covered  with  a  bloom). 
c.  Rib»  of  tttm  comparatively  broad  and  low  ;  more  or 
htt  triangular  in  trantrtrtt  tection. 

18.  macro  gonus,  Otto.  Arborescent,  sparsely  branch- 
ing, reaching  a  heigh  of  20  ft.  (In  cultivation.  6  ft.  high 
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by  3-5  In.  in  diam. ),  branches 
columnar  :  rib*  mostly  7,  sel- 
dom 8-9,  thick,  slightly  undu- 
late, obtuse  and  with  convex 
faces,  about  1  in.  high,  bluish 
green,  frequently  having  a  de- 
pressed line  near  the  areola*: 
areola  about  Sin.  apart,  large, 
gray:  radial  spines  6-9,  radi- 
ate or  spreading,  strong,  sub- 
ulate, %in.  long,  horn  color, 
later  black  ;  central  spines 
1-3,  somewhat  stronger  and 
longer  than  the  radlals,  more 
or  less  conspicuously  porrect: 
lis.  from  the  lateral  areola?, 
near  the  end  of  the  branches, 
2S-3  In.  long,  tolerably  fleshy, 
white  :  fr.  depressed-globose, 
2  in.  In  dlaro.  by  little  more 
than  1  In.  long.  Brazil. 

C.  Pitttn  -  aboriginum, 
Wats.,  is  closely  allied  to  the 
above.  It  la  Sonoran,  but  not 
known  to  be  In  cult.  O.  F. 
7:335. 

19.  e  burn  ens,  Salm-Dyck 
<C.  pruinosut.  Otto.   C.  Mm- 
Hi,  Hort.).  Stem  simple  and 
glaucous,  with    7-10    rihs : 
spines  subulate,  rigid,  ivory- 
white,  with  black  tip  (purplish  when  younir 
radials  8-10,  central  usually  solitary  |  some 
times  3-4):   Ms.  purplish.   W.  lnd.,  Mix., 
Cent  Amer.,  S.  Amer. 

20.  geometrixani,  Mart.  ( C.pugicmHeru*,  Lem. 
pie,  4  in.  in  diam.,  with  5-9  obtuse  ribs  with  t«r 


pie,  4  it 
tervals  : 

solitary  central  one  (sometimes  wanting)  very  long  and 
stout  :  fls.  pinkish  white,  about  1  in.  long  and  2  in.  broad. 


spines  3-6,  unequal,  stout  and  blarkir.ii 


21.  Cichal.  Orcutt.  Stout  at  base,  and  repeatedly 
forking  above,  becoming  4-10  ft.  high :  rib*  4-«.  obtu«e, 
with  wide,  shallow  Intervals  :  spines  few  uud  stout,  the 
solitary  central  one  stoutest :  fls.  purplish  green,  1-1 S 
in.  long  :  fr.  the  sice  and  shape  of  an  olive,  not  spiny, 
red  ( frequently  grayish  or  yellowish  brown ) .  L.  Calif.  — 
The  short  and  stout  woody  trunk  is  often  1ft.  in  diam., 
the  long  branches  2-8  In.  in  diam. 

CC.   //.'.«  of  sttm  ttrongly  eomprttttd  laterally. 

22.  Peruvianas,  Haw.  (C.  monoclbnon,  DC.).  Hkimib 
Cacti's.  Tall,  30-50  ft.,  branching  freely  toward  the 
base, columnar,  4-8  In.  in  diam.,  new  growth  dark  green 
and  glaucous,  becoming  a  dull  green  with  age,  and,  in 
old  stems,  becoming  corky:  ribs  5-8,  compressed  :  are- 
ola* K-l  in.  apart,  in  new  growth  covered  with  con- 
spicuous, curly  brown  wool,  becoming  gray:  radial  spines 
about  6-7.  about  %-M  in.  long ;  central  solitary,  reach- 
ing a  length  of  2S  In.;  the  number  of  spines  increases 
with  age  to  as  many  as  20,  all  are  rigid,  brown  :  fls. 
abundant,  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  white,  noc- 
turnal, 6-7  In.  long  by  5  in.  in  diam.  Fla.,  \V.  lnd.,  Mex. 
and  S.  Amer.  O.C  III,  24: 175  (var.  v»onttro$u$). 

Var.  Alacriportanuj.  K.  Sch.  (C.  Alaeriportanun, 
Mart.).  Of  somewhat  weaker  growth,  low,  and  less  con- 
spicuously prulnose  in  the  new  growth,  which  Is  con- 
sequently nearly  clear  green.  S.  Brazil. 

23.  Jamaearu.  Salm-Dyck  (C.  vdtidut,  Haw.).  Stems 
upright,  robust,  rigid,  ri-16  ft.  high  by  as  much  as  6  in. 
in  diam. ;  young  growth  azure  blue,  turning  dark  green 
with  age,  glaucous:  ribs 4-6,  thin,  compressed,  crenate: 
radial  spines  5-7,  stiff,  needle-like,  clear  yellow  with 
brown  points,  or  brown  and  finally  black,  about  U-*4ln. 
long;  centrals  2-4,  somewhat  stronger,  porrect.  ^4-3  In. 
long:  fls.  large,  10  in.  long  by  8  In.  in  diam.,  white  noc- 
turnal. Braz.,  Venezuela. 

24.  candelabrum,  Weber  (C.  Belieuli,  Hort.).  Tall, 


413. 

Cereus  gie&ntcus 
forest 
in  Arixona. 


white:  radial  spines  mostly  9.  the  under  ones  longest 
and  about  an  inch  long,  laterally  compressed,  the  upper 
ones  shorter,  round,  all  bulbose  and  black  at  the  base. 
Ivory-white  above ;  central  solitary,  very  large,  3—4  In. 
long,  dagger-like,  laterally  compressed  and  faintly  an- 
gled, porrect,  Ivory-white  to  gray,  base  black  and 
strongly  bulbose  :  fls.  from  the  lateral  areola?.  3-4  in. 
long,  white:  fr.  the  size  of  a  small  orange,  covered  with 
small  scales,  in  the  axils  of  which  are  wool  and  bristles 
Mexico. 

25.  ehalybitts,  Otto.  8tems  upright,  branching  above, 
arborescent,  azure  blue  and  pruinose,  later  dark  green, 
1S-4  in.  in  diam.:  ribs  6,  in  young  growth  very  much 
compressed,  later  depressed  till  the  stem  is  nearly  cy- 
lindrical :  areola?  about  %in.  apart,  dark  gray-brown  ; 
radial  spines  mostly  7,  about  Kin.  long;  centrals  3-4, 
similar  but  somewhat  stronger  and  a  little  longer ;  all 
the  spines  are  pointed,  stiff,  when  young  are  black, 
later  brown  to  gray  with  black  tips,  bulbose  at  the  baae: 
fls.  verv  similar  to  those  of  CcvruUtcen*.  Argentine 
Republic. 

aa.  Stem*  ertet,  hit  than  t  in.  in  diam. 
b.  liibt  of  ttem  10  or  more. 

26.  serpentinus,  DC.  Stems  columnar,  tall,  slender, 
flexuose,  5-8  ft.  high  by  1-1  Hin.  in  diam.,  tapering  at 
the  point  :  ribs  10-13,  low,  obtuse  :  areolae  about  %tn. 
apart:  radial  spines  10-12,  slender.needle  form,  stlff.Sln. 
long  ;  centrals  1-4,  pink  and  white  when  young,  later 
gray;  the  number  of  spines  increases  by  new  ones  ap- 
pearing later  :  fls.  from  the  upper  lateral  areola*,  slen- 
der, green,  spiny  tube  with  funnel-shaped  corolla,  about 
6  in.  long  bv  3  in.  in  diam..  white,  nocturnal:  fr.  ovoid, 
red.  covered  with  deciduous  spines.  Cent.  Mex.  B.M. 
350G. 

27.  Baomannli,  Lem.  {C.  eoluMnui,  Otto).  Stems 
dark  green,  slender,  flexuose.columnar,  reaching  a  height 
of  6  ft.  and  a  diam.  of  1-1 X  in.,  the  few  branches  ascend- 
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ing  slender,  parallel  with  the  main  item  :  ribs  12-16, 
rounded:  areola)  close  together,  brown;  spines  fine,  slen- 
der, very  sharp,  15-20,  fascicled,  white  to  yellow  or  dark 
brown,  about  %  in.  long;  sometimes  a  single  one  from  the 
©enter  reaches  a  length  of  %  in. :  lis.  numcrou",  tubular, 
sygomurphous,  2S-3  in.  Ionic  by  about  'tin.  in  diame- 
tor  throughout,  red  or  sometimes  with  orange-red  petals 
and  red  tube.  Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  Argentine  Re- 
public. 

28.  IsOgOnus,  K.Sch.  Stem  upright,  columnar,  about 
1-1 H  in.  in diam.,  in  young  growth  light  greeu  to  yellow- 
green,  later  darker  :  ribs  15-16 :  areola*  approximate, 
white,  turning  gray:  radial  spines  as  many  as  20, 
spreading,  at  Arst  clear  or  dark  yellow,  becoming  white, 
and  Anally  gray,  brittle  form,  flexible,  about  "Sin.  long; 
centrals  6-8;  two  of  these  are  somewhat  stronger  and 
stiffcr,  about  \  in.  long,  one  directed  upward  and  one 
downward,  yellowish  brown  to  dark  honey-color ;  later 
gray,  as  in  the  radials.  S.  Amer. 

29.  splendent,  Salm-Dyck.  Columnar,  slender,  short, 
rigid,  more  or  less  branching  from  the  base,  reaching  a 
height  of  about  2  ft.  and  about  1-1  S  in.  in  diam.,  light 
to  yellowish  green  :  ribs  about  10- la,  rounded  :  areola? 
prominent,  about  %  in.  apart,  tawny,  becoming  white, 
tomentose  :  radial  spines  8-12,  radiating,  yellow  and 
light  brown,  becoming  gray:  centrals  1-3,  scarcely 
larger  than  the  radial,  yellowish  to  white;  all  the  spines 
slender,  bristle  form,  about  \-%  in.  long.  — This  may 
be  but  a  lower,  stouter  form  of  C.  rtpnndut.  C.  Cartn- 
diihii  has  been  referred  to  this  species,  but  with  some 
question. 

BB.  Ritrn  3-10. 

30.  npAadtU,  liaw.  (C.  eridphorus,  1'fciff. ).  8tem 
simple,  20  ft.  high,  tapering  at  summit  and  jointed, 
with  8-10  obtuse  ribs :  spines  9-12,  needle-shaped,  white 
with  black  tips  :  large  white,  funnel  form  flowers,  the 
calyx-tube  covered  with  long  wool.  W.  Indies. 

31.  platygonis.  Otto.  At  first  upright,  later  some- 
what reclining,  branching,  at  the  ba«e  about  1  in.  in 
diam.,  taperiug  In  the  new  growth:  ribs  8,  low,  arched > 
areola)  about  S  in.  apart,  very  small,  yellow,  becoming 
gray,  subtruded  by  a  small  3-angled  bract  ;  radial 
spines  12-15,  spreading,  bristle  form,  little  more  than 
S  In.  long;  central  solitary,  slightly  longer  and  stronger; 
all  the  spines  at  first  yellow-brown,  changing  to  white 
or  gray  with  age. 

32.  cawulsiosns,  Salm-Dyck  (C.  Ldndbttki.  Phil.). 
Arborescent  or  shrubby,  3-5  ft.  high:  stems  1-1 S  in.  in 
diam.:  ribs  usually  B.  obtuse:  areola*  approximate,  white 
bud  soon  becoming  black  :  spines  rigid  ;  radials  9-12, 
S-S  In.  long,  black  ;  centrals  4,  %  in.  long,  stronger, 
black  or  white  :  lis.  from  the  side  of  the  stem,  slightly 
curved,  6-8  in.  long  by  6  in.  in  diam.,  tube  bronxegrccn, 
corolla  white  or  occasionally  rose-pink:  frs.  ellipsoidal, 
pointed  at  both  ends,  about  3  in.  long  and  half  that  in 
diam.,  bright  red,  with  blue  glaucous  covering.  Argen- 
tine Republic.  B.M.  3922. 

33.  BrldgMll,  Salm-Dyck.  Upright,  toll,  columnar, 
simple  or  later  branching  at  the  base,  bright  green  when 
young,  becoming  blue  to  gray -green.  1  S-2  in.  in  diam. : 
ribs  5-7,  very  broad  and  low  :  areola*  S-?i»n.  apart, 
yellowish  to  gray:  spines  3-ft,  radiating,  the  under  one, 
or  seldom  the  upper  one,  the  longest.  IS  in.  long,  stiff, 
sharp,  straight,  dark  honey  yellow,  with  brown  tips,  be- 
coming gray  with  age.  Bolivia. 

Var.  Ugvoiformil,  K.  Seh.  If.  IngmitdrmU,  Porst.l. 
Spines  more  numerous,  somewhat  longer. 

34.  Utraoi,  Parm.lC'.Sflf/c/ii'.  Lchiu.).  Stem  upright, 
toll,  slender,  columnar,  branching  from  the  base,  in  the 
young,  fresh  bluish  green,  later  dark  green  with  gray, 
glaucous  covering,  about  3—1  ft.  high  and  about  I  in.  In 
diam.:  ribs  5-7,  rounded,  enlarged  at  the  areola*: 
areola)  about  %-\  ft.  apart,  elevated,  large,  abundantly 
woolly  when  young  :  spines  8-18.  nearly  alike,  about 
S-!«  in.  long,  stiff,  slender,  needle  form  "to  bristle-like, 
black;  the2-»  central  ones  somewhat  longer:  fl«.  8-12 
in.  long,  obliquely  attached  to  the  stem,  slightly  curved, 
white.  Bras. 

35.  ctesius,  Otto.  Upright,  columnar,  branching  at  the 
base,  somewhat  tapering  above;  In  new  growth,  beauti- 


ful light  blue,  prninose ;  later,  light  green  to  slightly 
bluish,  about  IS  in.  in  diam. :  ribs  5-6,  separated  by 
sharp  grooves,  about  S  in.  high,  compressed,  faintly 
erenato,  becoming  depressed  in  older  growth  :  areola) 
about  "Sin.  apart,  small,  yellow  at  first,  later  becoming 
white  and  Anally  gray  :  radial  spines  8-10,  sometimes 
more  appear  later;  radiate,  light  amber-color,  brown  at 
the  base,  the  lower  pair  the  longest,  mostly  about  Sin. 
long;  centrals  4-7.  like  the  radials  but  usually  some- 
what stronger,  longer  and  darker  ;  all  the  spines  thin, 
needle-form,  flexible,  sharp ;  later,  light  born-color, 
dually  gray.  S.  Amer.  ( f). 

30.  GrSggii,  Engelm.  Slender  and  branching,  2-3  tt. 
high  and  %-l  in.  in  diam.,  from  an  extraordinarily 
large,  tuberous  root  f often  6-10  in.  long  and  4-6  in.  in 
diam. ) :  ribs  3-6,  acute  :  spines  subulate  from  bulbous 
base,  very  short  and  sharp,  7-11,  1  or  2  being  central: 
lis.  white  or  yellowish,  6-8  in.  long:  fr.  ovate,  alternate 
at  base  and  apex,  bright  scarlet,  fleshy  and  edible,  1-2 
in.  long.  Southwestern  Tex.  to  Arix.,  and  south  into 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora.  Generally  in  gravelly  or  bard, 
clayey  soil. 

37.  speciosui,  K.  Sch.  (C.  cocctnrut,  Salm-Dyck.  C. 
Schrdnkii,  Zuce.  C.  tpeeionUtimut,  DC).  Slender, 
much  branched  from  toward  the  base;  stems  about  2  ft. 
in  length  by  about  1  in.  in  diam.,  sometimes  having 
aerial  roots  near  the  young  growth:  ribs  3-6,  serrated: 
areola  occupy  the  short  upper  side  of  the  serrations, 
large,  copiously  white,  woolly  :  spines  fascicled.  5-£, 
more  in  age.  spreading,  slender,  stiff,  sharp-pointed, the 
under  one  bristle-form,  about  Sin.  long,  yellow:  (Is. 
appearing  from  the  older  growth  of  the  stems  ;  large, 
6  in.  in  diam..  remaining  open  several  days,  purple-red, 
with  lrridrscent.  bluish  center  :  fr.  ovoid,  with  a  few 
*<a:titDring  scales,  1S-2  in.  long.  Mex.  and  Cent.  Amer. 
B.M.  3822.  I.H.  32:548.  On.  53,  p.  153.-This  species  i« 
commonly  hybridised  with  other  species  of  Cereus  and 
of  l'hylloe actus,  giving  rise  to  numerous  horticultural 
varieties. 

38.  Msxio&nas,  Lem.  Said  by  Lemaire  to  be  a  gardec 
hybrid  between  C.  tpttiotu*  and  some  other  species  not 
mentioned. 

AAA.  Sttmt  prottraU. 

39.  Emory!,  Engelm.  Prostrate,  cylindrical,  2-4  ft. 
long,  with  ascending  or  erect  branches  6-10  in.  high  and 
1-2  in.  in  diam.:  ribs  15,  tubercutate  :  spines  slender 
ami  rigid,  interlocked,  yellow  ;  radials  40-50,  very  ttlen- 
der;  central  usually  solitary,  stouter  and  much  larger  : 
fls.  greenish  yellow,  1-2  In.  broad  :  fr.  globose,  very 
spiny,  1-1  Sin.  In  diam.  Rocky  hills,  S.  Calif,  into  U 
Calif,  and  adjacent  islands.- Urows  in  thick  masses, 
covering  patches  10-20  ft.  square. 

40.  gummosa!,  Engelm.  (C.  ffttrnmindtut,  Hon.). 
Prostrate  and  assnrgent,  1-4  ft.  long,  3-4  In.  In  diam., 
dull  purplish  green:  ribs  (on  young  branch)  7-9.  tuber- 
culate:  spines  stout  and  rigid,  black,  from  a  strong, 
bulbous  base;  radials  about  12;  centrals  3-6,  stout  and 
angled:  As.  purple,  4-5  in.  long:  11.  subglobose,  about  3 
in.  in  diam..  spiny,  bright  scarlet  with  purple  polp 
("color  of  ripe  watermelon-),  acid  and  pleasant.  L. 
California. 

41.  srtoa,  Brandegee.  Prostrate  and  stout,  single  or 
slightly  branched,  2-4  ft.  loug,  3-7  in.  in  diam.,  rooting 
from  the  under  surface,  generally  in  patches  of  20-30: 
ribs  13-21:  spines  stout,  ashy,  interlocked;  centrals  5-8. 
stouter,  the  lowest  flattened  and  strongly  deflexed  :  fl». 
4-5  in.  long,  reported  to  be  yellow:  fr.  globular,  2  In.  is 
diam. .  somewhat  spiny,  dull  ml.  with  purple  pulp.  Sandy 
plain*,  coasts  of  I,.  Calif,  and  adjacent  islands. -A  plsnt 
of  curious  and  uncouth  habit,  often  In  large  masses,  and 
from  a  distance  "  looking  like  a  lot  of  firewood  thrown  at 
random  on  the  ground." 

AAA  A.  Stem*  teeab,  clambrring  oivrrwle*  nrotktr  plant$ 
for  tvpporl;  ttithout  atrial  roots. 

42.  Pitajaya,  DC.  (V.  PernambHcJntis  [  femambm- 
rfHuin),  Lem.  C.  formitu*.  Salm-Dyrk.  C.  roridbilii, 
I'feiff. ).  Stems  at  first  simple,  later  branching,  in  younr 
growth  light  green,  turning  grayish  green  with  age. 
pointed,  *i-lSin.  In  diam.:  ribs  3-5,  commonly  4:  areola) 
about  1  in.  apart,  large,  bearing  a  conspicuous  amount  of 
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enrly  hair,  about  '4in.  long,  in  new  growth :  radial  spines 
5-7  and  a  solitary  central  one,  uniform,  about  %-%in. 
long,  amber  color  to  brown  and  Anally  gray:  ds.  from  the 
older  growth,  large,  about  8  in.  long,  it  lightly  curved, 
white,  nocturnal.  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Columbia.  B.M.  4084. 
—  C.  grand,*,  Haw.,  according  to  Dr.  Weber,  is  but  a 
larirer  form  of  this  species. 

43.  princtpt,  Weiff.  (C.  «<iraniV»«i«,Karw.  C.varid- 
bilis,  Engelm.).  Erect,  3-10  ft.  high,  2  in.  in  diam.,  and 
3- or  4-angled:  spines  4-6,  i 


Stems  more  or  let*  climbing,  attacking  them- 
selves to  trees,  trails,  etc..  by  means  of  atrial 
roots. 

B.  Bibs  of  stem  5  or  more. 


Rat-taii.  Cactus.  Creeping 
ical, 


,  stout  and  radiant,  unequal,  the 
larger  1-1  '.in.  lung:  ris.  white,  long-tubular,  7-8  in.  long: 
f  r.  oval,  spiny,  'J— 'A  in.  long,  scarlet,  and  with  luscious  red 
pulp.  Ijower  Rio  Orande,  on  Mex.  side.  — The  young 
shoots  are  said  to  have  8  ribs  and  more  numerous  slen- 
der spines,  and  in  cultivated  forms  the  spines  are  often 


47.  flagellitdrmis,  Mill, 
or  pendent,  slender  and  very  branching,  cyllndric 
%-\  in.  in  diam.,  branches  1  ft.  long  or  more:  "ribs  10-12, 
tubcrculatc  :  spines  short,  rather  rigid  ;  radial  s  8-12, 
reddish  brown  ;  centrals  3  or  4,  brown,  with  golden  tip: 
fls.  funnel-form,  crimson,  2-3  In.  long:  fr.  globose, 
J-iin.  in  diam.,  reddish  and  bristly,  the  pulp  greenish 
yellow  ("with  the  taste  of  a  prune").  W.  Ind.,  Mex., 
Cent.  Amer.,  S.  Amer.-This  is  commonly  hybridized 
with  other  species.  It  Is  a  very  common  window  plant. 


44.  BOnplandii,  Pann.  Stems  at  first  upright,  later 
clambering  over  rocks  and  bushes,  about  1-1  %ln.  in 
diam.,  branching  and  spreading,  in  new  growth  com- 
monly of  a  bluish  or  purplish  green,  later  gray-green  : 
ribs  4— <>.  sharp,  compressed,  erenate,  separated  by  broad, 
concave  faces;  later  the  ribs  become  much  depressed,  so 
that  the  stem  is  sometimes  nearly  cylindrical  ;  the  ribs 
commonly  run  spirally  around  the  axis  of  the  stem  : 
areola)  H-lSin.  apart,  at  first  considerably  depressed, 
later  shallower,  white,  becoming  gray  :  radial  spines 

4—  0  (later  1-4  more  appear),  straight,  spreading,  the 
largest  about  ,'4-1  in.,  stout,  subulate,  pointed,  the  under 
on*  needle  form  and  shorter  ;  central  solitary,  straight, 
stronger,  1  In.  long,  deflexed  or  porrect  ;  the  stronger 
spines  are  white,  with  tips  and  bases  brown,  when  young 
beautiful  ruby-red,  later  all  are  gray,  with  black  tips  and 
bulbous  bases:  Hs.  from  the  lateral  areola*,  about  10  in. 
long,  white,  nocturnal :  fr.  nearly  spherical,  about  2  In. 
in  diam..  mammate,  dark  carmine-red.  Paraguay,  Brazil, 
and  Argentine  Republic. 

45.  tortuOitu,  Forbes  {C.  atropurpureus ,  Haage). 
Stems  slender,  weak,  at  first  upright,  but  later  reflexed, 
reaching  a  length  of  3-4  ft.,  and  1-1  Hin.  in  diam.:  ribs 
commonly  7,  sometimes  but  5,  rounded,  low,  separated  by 
regular  serpentine  grooves  :  areola?  about  1  in.  apart, 
large :  radial  spines  5-8,  about  %-\  in.  long:  centrals  1-4, 
about  %-l%in.  long:  all  the  spines  slender,  rigid,  red- 
brown  when  young,  becoming  ashy  with  age  :  fls.  from 
the  previous  year's  growth,  aliout  6  in.  in  length,  trum- 
pet-shaped, tube  olive,- green  and 
spiny,  in  the  axils  of  'the  reddish 
green  scales;  outer  petal*  pale  green, 
tinted  with  brown  ;  inner  petals 
clear  white  :  fr.  spherical,  bril- 
liant red  without  and  white  within, 
mammate,  bearing  a  few  spines  on 
the  summits  of  the  lower  mammas. 
Argentine  Republic. 

46.  Kartinii.  Lab.  (C.  monardn- 
thus.  Hort.).  At  first  upright,  later 
requiring  a  support;  freelv  branch- 
ing from  the  base,  branches  long, 
reaching  nearly  5  ft.,  *«-l  in.  in  diam., 
alightly  tapering,  dark  green :  ribs 

5—  6,  separated  by  serpentine  grooves, 
contracted  between  the  areola*;  some- 
times the  ribs  are  not  evident,  when 
the  stem  is  cylindrical:  areolie  about 
1-1X  In.  apart,  white:  radial  spines 

6—  7,  reddish,  short,  bristle-form,  with 
bulbous  bases  or  short  conical,  usu- 
ally  about  M  In.  long  ;  central  soli- 
tary,  mostly  deflexed,  H-l  in.  long 
(In  young  growth,  frequently  not 
longer  than  the  radial),  subulate, 
robust,  light  brown  or  white,  with 
bases  and  tips  black  :  fls.  from  the 

older  growth  stems,  8-9  In.  long,  clear  white,  noc- 
turnal:  fr.  spherical  (very  similar  to  C.  tvrtuosus), 
pointed,  dark  carmine-red.  about  2  in.  in  diam.,  mam- 
mate, a  few  spines  on  the  mammas,  toward  the  base 
of  the  fr.  Argentine  Republic.  R.  H.  1860.  pp.  658-9. 
-Thia  species  la  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of 
C.  platygonus. 


species. 

Var.  leptophis,  K.  Seh.  (C.  Uptophis.  DC).  Of 
handsome  appearance  :  new  spines  on  the  growing  point 
carmine-red  :  ribs  at  the  most  8:  lis.  somewhat  smaller 
and  lighter. 

48.  M  alii  son:.  Hort.  (C.  Smlthii,  Ltndl.).  This  is  a 
garden  hvbrid  of  0.  flagtllitormis  on  C.  speeiosus.  Habit 
of  C.  flagelliformis,  but  stouter  :  fls.  more  like  those  of 
0.  speeiosus.  B.M.  3822. 

49.  DonkelAeri,  Salm-Dyck.  A  bushy  epiphyte,  richly 
branchiug,  clinging  to  the  bark  of  trees  by  aerial  roots, 
commonly  in  company  with  orchids  ;  branches  very 
long  and  thin,  scarcely  %in.  in  diameter,  cylindrical  or 
inconspicuously  6-angfed,  or  rarely  7-8-angled  :  areola* 
very  close  together,  small,  white  :  spines  10-15,  ' 
short,  snow-white ;  sometimes  2-3  short,  st 
spines  appear  In  the  center  of  each  cluster  :  fls.  : 
bling  those  of  O.  grandif torus.  Brazil. 

50.  granditlonu,  Mill.  Fkaokant  NioHT-Bux»n?»o 
Cekeus.  Fig.  414.  Diffusely  creeping,  with  very  long 
and  flexuous  climbing  5-7-anirled  branches,  1  ,-1  in.  in 
diam.,  with  bunches  of  white  bristles  associated  with  the 
5-12  short  spines:  fls.  white  and  fragrant,  6-8  in.  broad. 
W.  Ind.,  Mex.  B.M.  33*1.  —  l^ong  cultivated  in  gardens  as 
the  "Night-blooming  <'ereus,"and  made  to  vary  widely. 
C.  Cronos,  Hort.,  is  but  a  form  of  this  species. 

51.  Maynardil.  Lem.(C grandifldrus.vnr.  Maynardii, 
Hort.).  A  garden  hvbrid  of  C.  grandiflorus  on  C.  spe- 
eiosus. Habit  of  C.  grandiriorus,  but  red  colors  of  C. 
speeiosus. 


(X  «). 


n. 


■pinnldm,  DC.  Stems  slender,  climbing,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  8-10  ft.,  %-\  In.  in  diam.,  branches  more 
slender  :  ribs  commonly  5,  sometimes  6,  sharp,  becom- 
ing obliterated  with  age :  areola?  small,  about  %ia. 
apart  :  radial  spines  about  8,  very  short,  bristle-form, 
brown,  becoming  gray  ;  central  solitary,  somewhat 
longer:  lis.  5-6  in.  long  by  3-4  In.  In  di*m.,whJteI  flushed 
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CEROPEOIA 


with  pink,  nocturnal.  W.  Ind.  and  Mex. -The  plant 
much  resembles  C.  grandifloru « ,  but  in  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  smaller  and  different  colored  fls. 

53.  Martianui,  Zucc.  Of  bushy  growth,  branching, 
reaching  a  height  of  3  ft.  and  more  ;  branches  slender, 
provided  hero  and  there  with  atrial  roots,  cylindrical, 
about  J4in.  in  diam  :  ribs  commonly  8,  straight,  sepa- 
rated by  sharp  grooves,  very  low  :  areola?  in. 
•part,  small,  white  :  radial  spines  6-10,  bristle-form, 
spreading,  clear  honey-yellow,  at  base  brownish,  later 
whitish  and  becoming  gray,  about  '«in.  long  ;  central* 

3-  4,  similar,  only  somewhat  stouter  and  darker  :  tl*. 
usually  abundant,  straight  or  slightly  8-shaped,  4-5  in. 
long,  scarlet-red  :  fr.  spherical,  reddish  green,  covered 
with  bristles.  Southern  Mex.  B.M.  3768. 

db.  Sib»  of  item  SS. 

54.  nycticalui,  Link.  Nioht  bl/>omino  Ckrbcs.  Sub- 
erect,  very  long-jointed,  %-l  In.  in  diam.:  joints  vari- 
able, some  cylindrical,  others  4-6-angled  :  ribs  acute 
at  first,  obtuse  later  :  spines  1-4,  and  very  small  :  fls. 
white  and  fragrant,  about  Tin.  long.  Mex.-The  com- 
monest Night-blooming  Cereus. 

55.  iaarmli.  Otto.  Sts.  branching,  climbing,  branches 

4-  5-angled,  sharp-winged,  yellowish  green,  later  darker, 
slightly  crenate  :  areola?  in  the  depressions,  small, 
bearing  a  few  bristles  when  young,  but  soon  naked. 
Venezuela. 

56.  hamatui,  Scheidw.  (£*.  roitratu*,  hem.).  Stems 
slender,  weak,  climbing,  bright  green,  less  than  1  in.  in 
diam.,  reaching  a  length  of  10  ft. :  ribs  remotely  serrate, 
the  serrations  repand,  and  bearing  on  their  anterior 
edge  the  small  areola*:  spines  5-6,  bristle-form,  whitish 
to  brown,  very  short  and  partly  deciduous  :  fls.  large, 
10-16  in.  long  and  nearly  the  same  in  diameter,  white, 
nocturnal.  Central  Mexico. 


58.  Hapolednii.  Oraham. 
the  joints  3-angled  and  with  flat  sides,  12  in.  or  more 
long,  H-l  in.  in  diam. :  spines  3  or  4,  subulate,  unequal, 
black;  sometimes  a  few  white  bristles:  fls.  snowy  white, 
8  in.  long  and  6  in.  broad:  fr.  bluiah  and  spinv,  3  by  4 
in.  W.  Ind.,  Mex.  B.M.  3458. 

59.  extenfXU.  Salm-Dyck.  Climbing  :  stems  richly 
branching,  about  3  ft.  long  by  about  J4m.  in  diam.,  dark 
green,  soon  becoming  covered  with  gray-yellow,  corky 
flukes:  3-angled,  angles  blunt.  later  becoming  depressed, 
so  that  the  older  stems  are  cylindrirnl  :  areola?  J-4-2J4 
in.  apart,  white,  becoming  gray:  spines  2-4,  very  short 
and  strong,  straight  or  very  slightly  curved,  dark  brown, 
becoming  gray  with  age  :  fls.  from  the  sides  of  the 
branches,  8-<J  in.  long,  rose-red.  Trinidad.  B.M.40G6. 

60.  triangularis,  Haw.  Stems  jointed,  long  and  slen- 
der, climbing  :  ribs  3,  compressed,  thin,  and  about  1  in. 
or  more  high,  crenate,  with  a  corneous  margin  connect- 
ing the  areola?  :  areola?  about  1-1 H  in.  apart  :  radial 
spines  2-4,  bristle-form,  short,  soon  deciduous  ;  centrals 
1-3,  conical  from  a  bulbous  base,  dark  colored  :  fls. 
large,  about  1  ft.  long  by  about  the  same  diameter  when 
fully  open,  white,  nocturnal,  tube  covered  with  large, 
leaf-like  scales  :  fr.  large,  covered  with  the  persistent 
large  scales.  Mexico  and  West  Indies.  B.M.  1884  Mn. 
6:5. -The  fruit  is  edible  and  very  refreshing,  and  is 

in  the  Mexican  markets. 


bbb.  Rib*  ineon*pieuou$  or  wholly  abitnt. 
61.  MacDonaldiae,  Hook.  Climbing,  and  of  rapid 
growth,  richly  branching,  branches  very  long,  cylindri- 
cal or  with  here  and  there  very  obtuse  and  not  continu- 
ous angles,  dark  green  :  areolae  elevated  on  tubercles 
which  are  arranged  spirally  on  the  branches,  small : 
spine  solitary  (or  rarely  2),  short,  porrect.  brown  or 
black,  inconspicuous:  fls.  lateral,  about  14  in.  long, white, 
nocturnal.  Honduras.  B.M.  4707. 


The  following  horticultural  names,  in  the 
mule.  !»r,<  not  accounted  for  in  the  foregoing  sy 
sis:    0.  ChUdtii.  C.  ditrnitpXna.  C.  erMu*.  C. 
.....  I    u  •„„•„.  C   CMkNrf,  0   <iuM.U»,«tHH.  < 

Za»f  atari. 

I'.,  i  n-tng  n»mr«  in  the  Amer  trade  belong 
Im  R  ■  !';  •  reus:  (".  HtrlarutUri,  C.  tatpildtu*.  C. 
chlaninthui,  V.  toccinru*.  C.  etinoidrut,  C.  ttrnoidts, 
C.  datyacantktu.  C.  dutniu.  C.  £u#W 
man, it  C  rnnrncentku*.  C.  frndUH.  C. 
aoHticAnthuM.  V.  longitttus  C  M-.a- 
rfnju.  O.  paueitplnuM.  C.  ptetinolmt. 
C.  pkarnieeus.  C.  procumbent.  C.  R<rt- 
teri.  C.  Hckriri  (Sehlinl  I,  C  Btramituui, 
V.  tvbtrimti,  C.  ririditUtroM. 

C.  eylindrieu*  is  Onuntia.  C.  Slekrlni 
and  C.irnUu  are  Ptloeereus. 

John  M.  Coi  ltek  and 
C.  H.  Thompson. 
CERlNTHE  (Greek,  krrot,  wai; 


415. 

Cerinthe  retorta 

(X  X.) 


57.  R4galii,  Hort.  This  form  is  very  common  In  the 
trade;  is  a  very  excellent  plant,  with  good,  Axed  char- 
acters ;  is  a  slender  climbing  plant.  Its  origiu  is  ob- 
scure, bat,  from  its  vegetative  characters,  as  well  as 
floral,  it  Is  apparently  closely  related  to  either  C.  hama- 
tun  or  0.  MacDonaidia ,  with  one  of  which  it  may  be  a 
hybrid. 


lleved  'that"Cthe  bees  visited  the 
flowers  for  wax).  Boraginatta. 
About  6  species  of  annual  or  per- 
ennial herbs  from  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  with  nltfrnate,  glaucous  Ivs.  and  showy  purple 
bracts.  The  best  species  is  C.  rrtorla,  which  has  a  unique 

n|  :••  :ir          it;  'I'  irsxdeti,  and  Is  strongly  recommended 

for  more  general  cultivation.  It  is  a  hardy  annual  of 
™-y  culture.  For  a  garden  review  of  the  other  Honey- 
worti  »•    t.ii.  1 1 .  |>.  212. 

retbrta,  Sihth.  A:  Sm.  nosirwoBT.  Fig.  415.  Height 
1H-2  ft.  :  Ivs.  glaucous,  often  spotted  white  or  red: 
lower  Ivs.  obovate-spatulate  ;  upper  Ivs.  amplexicanl, 
with  2  round  ears,  on  the  flowering  branches  gradually 
li'-i-'  1 1 ii  i  nu-  .unuller  and  closer  together  until  they  pass  into 
purple  bracts,  which  form  the  chief  attractive  feature  of 
the  plant  :  fls.  when  full-blown  protruded  beyond  the 
bracts  :  corolla  tubular-club-shaped,  vellow,  tipped  pur- 
ple, with  5  small,  spreading  teeth.  Greece.  B.M.  5264. 
On.  41:847.  W.  M. 

CEROPEOIA  (Greek,  wax  and  fountain,  the  flower* 
having  a  waxy  look ).  A*clrpiaddc*a>.  Greenhouse  vines 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  not  in  the  Amer.  trade.  A  doxen  spe- 
cies are  known  in  Old  World  collections.  Many  of  them 
have  tuberous  roots,  and  need  a  season  of  rest  and  dry- 
Prop,  by  cuttings.  Odd  an 


ed  by  Google 


CEROXYLON 
CEEOXYLON  HIVEim,  Hort.=  Dlplothcmlum. 

CE8TB0 M  (old  Greek  name).  Sjnn.,  Habrothdmnu*. 
Solanaeetr.  Greenhouse  shrubs  of  many  species,  in  trop- 
ical Amer.  Some  of  them  hare  a  climbing  habit.  The 
tubular  fls.  are  in  axillary  or  terminal  cyme*,  red.  yellow, 
greenish  or  white,  often  very  fragrant.  Lvs.  alternate 
and  entire,  usually  rather  narrow.  Fruit  a  berry.  Cen- 
trum* are  among  the  most  useful  of  bright-flowering, 
ahruhby,  greenhouse  plants,  and  they  mav  be  grown 
either  as  pot  plants,  or  planted  out  against  the  back  wall 
or  supports  of  a  greenhouse,  where.  If  given  a  light  po- 
sition, they  will  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers  from 
January  to  April.  The  Mexican  species  will  do  well  In 
a  winter  temperature  of  45°  to  50°,  but  the  species  from 
Central  America  require  stove  temperature.    They  are 

&ropagated  by  cuttings  taken  in  February  or  early  In 
larch,  and  inserted  in  sand  in  a  warm  temperature, 
keeping  them  somewhat  close  until  rooted,  when  they 
should  be  potted  in  a  light  soil,  after  which  they  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  shifting  on  as  often  as  required,  or  planted 


416.  Cctrum  clcgans  (X  X). 

out  in  the  open  gronnd  towards  the  end  of  May  In  a  sunny 
position,  where,  if  kept  pinched  back  to  induce  a  bushy 
growth  and  attention  is  paid  to  watering,  they  will  make 
One  plants  by  the  first  of  September.  They  should  then 
be  lifted  and  potted  In  a  light,  rich  soil  and  kept  close 
and  shaded  for  a  few  days,  and  then  transferred  to  their 
winter  quarters.  After  flowering,  the  plants  should  be 
given  a  rest  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  gradually  reducing 
the  supply  of  water  to  Induce  the  leaves  and  wood  to 
ripen,  after  which  they  should  be  cut  well  back,  the  old 
soil  shaken  off,  and  the  roots  trimmed  back,  and  then 
either  potted  again  or  planted  out  for  the  summer.  While 
in  the  greenhouse,  Cestrums  are  very  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  insects,  especially  the  mealy  bug  (Corfu* 
adonidum  ).  To  keep  these  in  check  they  should  be  given 
an  occasional  spraying  of  kerosene  emulsion.  The  Ces- 
trums are  much  grown  in  warm  countries,  and  they 
bloom  continuously.  Following  are  the  only  species 
known  to  be  in  the  Amer.  trade  : 

A.  Fit.  red. 

elegant,  Schlecht.  lHabrothdmnut  ilegans,  Rrongn.). 
Fig.  416.  Tall  and  slender,  half-climbing,  the  branches 
pubescent:  lvs.  ovate,  lanceolate,  long-acuminate,  of 
medium sixe,  pubescent  beneath:  fls.  red-purple,  swollen 
near  the  top  of  the  tube,  in  loose  clusters,  which  nod  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  the  lobes  ciliate.  .Mex.  F.S. 
2:82.-One  of  the  commonest  and  best  of  greenhouse 
shrubs,  blooming  almost  continuously.  There  is  a  form 
with  variegated  lvs. 

Usciculatujn,  Miers.  Spring  bloomer,  with  larger  fls. 
than  those  of  C.  elegant,  and  more  compact,  nearly 
globular  fl. -clusters,  the  cluster  subtended  by  small  lvs. 
as  if  an  involucre:  lvs.  ovate.  Mex.  B.M.  4183  (and 
probably  the  C.  elegant,  B.M.  5639.) 

Newelli,  Hort.  {H.  mwelli,  Veitch).  Fls.  bright 
crimson,  larger  and  more  brilliant  than  those  of  C.  tie- 
gans  and  C.  fatcieulatum.  On.  34:  660.  — A  free-growing 
plant,  originating  from  seed  by  Mr.  Newell,  Downham 
Market,  Eng.  Evidently  an  offshoot  of  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding species. 
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aa.  Fit.  Orange. 
aorantiacum,  Lindl.    Of  half  climbing  habit:  Ira. 
oval  to  ovate,  more  or  less  undulate  :  fls.  sessile.  In  a 
panicle,  orange-yellow.  Guatemala.  R.H.  1858,  p.  238. 

AAA.  FU.  white,  greenith,  or  cream-yellow. 

Parqoi,  L'Her.  Shrub,  half-hardy  :  lvs.  lanceolate, 
pettolud,  abort,  acuminate:  fls.  long,  tubular,  with  a  wide- 
spreading  limb,  in  an  open  panicle,  greenish  yellow,  very 
fragrant  at  night.  Chile.  B.  M.  1770. 

diurnum.  Linn.  Quick-growing  evergreen  shrub:  lvs. 
oblong  and  short-acute,  thickish  and  glabrous,  shining 
above:  fls.  white,  very  sweet-scented  by  day,  in  axillary 
long  peduncled  spikes:  fr.  white.  W.  lnd. 

nootnrnom,  Linn,  Shrub  6-9  ft.:  branches  brownish, 
very  slender  or  flexuose,  glabrous  or  nearly  so  :  lvg. 
thinner,  ovate  or  elliptic,  prominently  acuminate  :  fls. 
creamy  yellow,  very  fragrant  by  night.  Jamaica. 

E.  J.  Cakxino  and  L.  H.  B. 

CHSNACTIS  (Greek,  gaping  ray:  the  marginal 
corollas  often  ray-like),  Compitltaf.  West  American 
herbs  or  under-shrubs,  with  alternate  and  mostly  dis- 
sected lvs.,  and  yellow,  white  or  flesh-colored  fls.  on 
solitary  peduncles  or  in  loose  cymes.  Florets  of  one 
kind,  but  the  marginal  ones  with  a  more  or  less  en- 
larged limb:  involucre  campanulate :  receptacle  flat  and 
generally  naked  :  pappus  of  scales  (wanting  In  1  spe- 
cies). Three  species  have  been  Introduced  as  border 
plants,  but  they  are  little  known  to  gardeners.  Of  easy 
culture.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  division. 

A.  Papput  of  entire  or  nearly  entire  pertintent  scales. 

tenuiiblia.  Nutt.  Small,  tufted  annual,  white  pubes- 
cent when  young  but  becoming  nearly  or  quite  glabrous: 
1  ft. :  lvs.  once  or  twice  pinnately  parted,  the  lobes  linear 
or  Aliform:  heads  %in.  high,  lemon-yellow.  S.Calif. 

Donglaail,  Hook.  &  Am.  Biennial  or  perennial,  3-15 
In.  high,  usually  white-woolly  when  young:  lvs.  broad, 

E innately  parted  into  short  and  crow'ded,  obtuse  lobes: 
eads  %-%ln.  high,  white  or  whitish.  Mont.  S.  and  W. 
-Variable. 

AA.  Papput  of  fimbriate  and  deciduout  tcalet,  or  even 
u-anting. 

artemislsjldlia.  Gray.  Tufted  annual,  1-2  ft.,  rustv- 
pubescent  and  somewhat  sticky  :  lvs.  2  or  3,  pinnately 

Ed  Into  short-linear  or  oblong  lobes  :  heads  %  in. 
the  involucre  viscid,  the  florets  white  or  cream- 
•  s-  Ualif-  L.  H.  B. 

CMW0MELE8.  Cydonia. 

CH*NO8T0MA  {gaping  mouth,  In  allusion  to  the 
shape  of  the  corolla).  Scrophularidceie.  About  30 
African  herbs  or  sub-shrubs,  with  simple  lvs.  mostly 
opposite,  and  axillary  or  terminal-racemose,  showy  fls.; 
stamens  4,  in  2's,  attached  to  the  throat  of  the  corolla, 
more  or  less  exserted:  style  Aliform  and  club-shaped, 
and  obtuse  at  the  apex  :  corolla  tubular,  swollen  in  the 
throat,  with  a  5-lobed  spreading  limb. 

hitpidam,  Benth.  Small  perennial,  with  opposite,  oval 
or  oblong-toothed  lvs.,  and  blush-white,  stnr-like  fls. 
H  in.  across,  in  dense  clusters.  S.  Afr.  J. H.  III.  33:636. 
—  An  old  and  deserving  greenhouse  or  pot  plant,  but 
rarely  seen  at  present.  It  blooms  almost  continuously, 
the  lis.  sometimes  hilling  the  foliage.  Prop,  by  seeds  or 
cuttings,  either  in  fall  or  spring.  Begins  to  bloom  when 
4-6  in.  high.  To  bo  recommended  for  windows,  and  for 
summer  vases. 

CHAM  1KB  ATI  A  (Greek,  dwarf,  and  bramble,  allud- 
ing to  its  bramble-like  fls.).  Rosacea.  Low  shrub, 
clothed  with  glandular  pubescence:  lvs.  alternate,  stipu- 
late, tripinnatifld,  persistent :  fls.  in  terminal  corymbs, 
white,  with  5  petals  and  numerous  stamens:  fr.  a  small 
akene.  One  species  In  Calif.  Ornamental  shrub  of 
agreeable  aromatic  odor,  with  graceful  foliage  and 
showy  white  fls.  In  June  and  July;  hardy  only  in  warmer 
temperate  regions.  It  thrives  best  In  sandy,  well- 
drained  soil  and  sunny  position.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown 
In  spring  and  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass. 
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loliolCsa,  Benth.  Two  to  3  ft.:  Irs.  nearly  sessile, 
oval  or  ovate-oblong,  closely  triplnnately  ■  l ;  - ■  i  ed , 
lV4-2Sln.  long  :  tla.  white,  In.  wide,  In  4-8-fld. 
B.M.5171. 


CHAXJEBATlABIA.   See  Sorbaria. 

CHAX.SCEBASU8.  Sec  Lonierra. 

CHAM^CYPARIS    •  A    dwarf,  and  kuparinoi, 

Cypress;  referring  to  its  affinity).  Cimltrrtr.  Evergreen 
trees,  with  opposite,  scale-like  Its.  in  4  rows,  densely 
clothing  the  compressed  branchlets  :  fls. 


small  ;  pistillate  inconspicuous,  globose  ;  staminate  yel- 
low or  red,  oblong,  often  conspicuous  by  their 


u:  cones  small,  globular,  with  6-8 bracts,  each  bearing 
2-  or  rarely  5-wiuged  seeds,  ripening  the  flrst  season. 
Closely  allied  to  Cupretsus,  which  differs  by  its  larger 
cones  maturing  the  second  year,  the  bracts  containing 
4  or  more  seeds,  and  by  its  quadrangular  branches  and 
minutely  denticulate  Ivs.  Five  speclra  in  N.  Amer.  and 
Japan,  all  very  valuable  timber  trees  in  their  native  coun- 
tries. Highly  ornamental  evergreen  trees  of  pyramidal 
habit,  of  which  only  C.  Bphnroidra  is  fully  hardy  north, 
while  the  Japanese  species  are  hardy  in  sheltered 
positions  north  to  New  England,  and  C.  Lau-ioni- 
ana  only  from  New  York  south.  They  grow  best  in 
somewhat  moist  but  well-drained,  sandy  loam  and  In  a 
partly  shaded  position,  sheltered  against  dry  winds. 
('.  lAttctoniana  and  ('.  obtuta  like  more  dry,  the  others 
more  moist  situations,  and  C.  *ph*rroidra  grows  well 
even  In  swamps.  Prop,  bv  seeds,  sown  in  spring  ;  In- 
creased also  by  cuttings  from  mature  wood  in  fall,  In- 
serted in  a  sandy  soil  and  kept  in  a  I 


417.  Chanuecyparis  piaiiera. 

heat  can  be  given,  it  will  hasten  the  development  of  roots 
considerably.  All  the  so-called  Relinosporas  and  the 
dwarf er  forms,  and  most  of  the  varieties  of  C.  Lawtoni- 


ana,  are  readily  increased  in  this  way,  while  the  typical 
forms  of  C.  Nutkaentit,  obtusa  and  ephtrroidea  do  not 
grow  well  from  cuttings;  therefore  for  most  varieties 

■  during  the  winter  In 


40 
ft, 


greenhouse  Is  preferred,  but  dwarf  forms  always  I 
be  grown  from  cuttings,  as  they  often  lose  their  dwarf 
habit  if  grafted.  The  so-called  Retinosporas  of  the  gar- 
dens .with  linear,  spreading  1  vs. ,  are  juvenile  forms, which 
have  retained  the  foliage  of  the  seedling  state.  There 
are  similar  forms  In  Thuya.  For  their  distinguishing 
characters,  see  Krtinotpora.  For  the  numerous  garden 
forms,  see  Beissner.  Handb.  der  NadelhoUk.,  pp.  64-99. 

A.  Ln.grten  on  both  sides  or  paler  beneath. 

spharoidea,  Spach  ( Cupr4i*ut  thuyoXdet,  Linn.). 
White  Cedar.  Tree,  to  70  or  80  ft.,  with  erect,  spreading 
branches  :  branchlets  irregularly  arranged,  spreading, 
not  pendulous,  very  thin  and  slender,  flattened  :  lv«. 
closely  imbricate,  glaucous  or  light  green,  with  a  con- 
spicuous gland  on  the  back,  fragrant:  cones  small,  H'b>- 
ln  dlam.,  bluish  purple,  with  glaucous  bloom.  From 
Maine  to  Florida,  west  to  Mississippi.  S.8. 10:  529.- Var. 
ericoldes,  Beissn.  &  Hochst.  {  C.  ertcoldet,  Carr.  Httinit- 
para  ericoXtlr*,  Hort. ).  Compact  shrub,  of  erect,  dense 
habit :  lvs.  linear-lanceolate,  spreading,  with  two  glau- 
cous lines  beneath,  coloring  in  winter  usually  reddish 
brown.  Var.  Andelyensls.  Carr.  {Retiniiporn  Upttxlida, 
Hort.)*  Intermediate  form  between  the  former  and  the 
type;  bluish  green,  and  of  erect  growth,  with  loosely  ex- 
pressed, lanceolate  lvs.;  often  some  branchlets  with  lvs. 
of  the  tvpe  and  some  with  lvs.  of  the  var.  eriteidt*. 
R.H.  1869,  p.  32,  and  1880,  p.  36.  Var.  glaoca.  Endl.  (var. 
JCftc/ntit,  Hort.).  Of  compact  habit-yery  glaucous,  with 
silvery  hue.  Var.  variegata,  Hort,  Branchlets  partially 
colored  golden  yellow. 

Hutkaensis,  Spach  (Cupr/»»us  IfootkaUn*U,  Lamb. 
Thuydpsu  boreAlit,  Hort.).  Yklcow  Cedab.  Tree,  to 
120  ft.,  with  ascending  branches,  pendulous  at  the  ex- 
tremities :  branchlets  dlstichously  arranged,  slightly 
flattened  or  nearly  quadrangular,  pendulous :  lvs.  densely 
imbricate,  usually  dark  green,  acute,  mostly  without 
glands  :  cones  subglobose,  nearly  Sin.  In  dlam.,  dark 
red-brown,  with  glaucous  bloom.  From  Sitka  to  Orefon. 
S.S.  10:.r>30.  R.H.  1869,  p.  48.  — Var.  glauca,  Hort.  With 
verv  glaucous  foliage.  Var.  pendnln,  Hort.  Distinctly 
pendulous.  There  are  some  forms  with  variegated  Irs. 
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On.  50,  p.  68.   C.  Xutkaentit  Is  about  as  hardy  as  the 


aa.   Lvt.  with  glaucou*  or        tith  mark*  beneath: 
branrhet  with  horizontally  spreading  ramification!. 

Lawsoniana,  Pari.  (Cuprfttut  Lawtoniana,  Murr. ). 
Tree,  to  200  ft.,  with  horizontally  spreading  and  usually 

ii  frond-like  arranged, 


419.  Chamjccyparis  plsifer*.  var.  ■quarrou. 

acute,  usually  bright  green,  with  a  gland  on  the  back  : 
staminate  catkin*  brightxed  ( yellow  in  all  other  species ) : 
cone  globose,  about  Sin.  across,  red-brown  and  often 
glaucous.  From  Oregon  to  Calif.  8.8.10:531.  Gng.  2:327. 
-This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  Conifers  and  very 
variable,  about  GO  garden  forms  being  cultivated  in 
European  nurseries  and  collections.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  best :  Var.  albo-tpioa,  Hort.  Tips  of  branch- 
lets  creamy  white,  of  slender  habit.  Var.  Alumi,  Hort. 
Of  columnar  habit,  foliage  very  glaucous,  with  a  bluish 
metallic  hue.  The  best  blue  columnar  form.   Var.  ar- 


very 

almost  silvery  foliage.  Var.  erect  a  vlridii,  Hort.  Dense, 
columnar  habit  and  bright  green  foliage.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  varieties,  but  somewhat  tender.  Var.  erscta 
glaoca,  Hort.  Simitar  in  habit,  but  with  glaucous  foliage. 
Var.  HlUormia,  Hort.  Branches  elongated,  somewhat 
pendulous,  with  few  lateral  branchlets,  of  low,  globular 
habit.  Var.  glauca,  Hort.  Foliage  of  metallic  glaucous 
tint.  One  of  the  hardier  forms.  Var.  gracilis,  Hort. 
(var.  gracilis  pendula,  Hort.).  Elegant  light  green  form, 
with  graceful,  pendulous  branchlets.  Var.  intertexta, 
Hurt.  Glaucous  form,  of  vigorous  growth,  with  remote, 
its  branches  and  distant,  thickish  branchlets. 
t,  Hort.  Of  compact  habit,  young  growth  clear 
vellow.  O.C.  111.20:721.  Var.  nana,  Hort.  Dwarf ,  glo- 
bose habit ;  with  some  variegated  and  glaucous  forms. 
There  are  also  different  variegated  forms  with  the  habit 
of  the  type. 

obtusa,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (Cuprfttut  obtuta,  Koch.  Ket- 
inSspora  obtusa,  Sieb.  A  Zucc).  Hinoki  Cypress. 
Tree,  to  120  ft.,  with  horizontal  branches  :  branchlets 
frond-like  arranged,  flattened,  pendulous  :  lvs.  bright 
green  and  shining  above,  with  whitish  lines  beneath, 
thickish,  obtuse,  and  very  closely  appressed.  with  a  gland 
on  the  back :  cones  globose,  nearly  >4in.  In  diam.,  brown. 
Japan.    S.Z.  121.    O.C.  II.  6:238.    H,  H.  1809,  p.  97.- 


Var.  albo-ipica,  Hort.  Tips  of  branchlets  Whitish.  Var. 
aurea,  Hort.  Golden  yellow.  Var.  brevlramea,  Rehder 
[C.  brevirdmea,  Max.  V:>r.  1-UroXdet,  Hort.).  Of  slow 
growth,  with  short  and  densely  frond-like  arranged 
branchlets.  G.C.  II,  5:235.  Var.  gracilis  aurea,  Hort. 
Graceful  form,  foliage  bright  golden  yellow  when  young, 
changing  later  to  greenish  yellow.  Var.  lycopodioidM, 
Carr.  Low  form,  of  somewhat  Irregular  habit,  with 
spreading,  rigid  branches  and  thick,  nearly  quadrangu- 
lar, dark  green  branchlets.  Var.  nana,  Carr.  Low  form, 
of  slow  growth,  with  short,  deep  green  branchlets.  Var. 
pendula,  lieissn.  (C.  pendula,  Maxim.).  Branches  elon- 
gated, thick  and  thread-like,  pendulous,  with  few  distant 
branchlets.  Var.  pygmasa,  Carr.  Very  dwarf  form,  with 
horizontal,  almost  creeping  branches,  densely  frond-like 
branched.  Exceedingly  interesting  form  for  rockeries. 

pilifera,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (Cupre"stus  pitUera,  Koch. 
Retinisportt  pitUera,  Sieb.  &  Zucc).  Sawaka  Cy- 
press. Fig.  417.  Tree,  to  100  ft.,  with  horizontal 
branches  :  branchlets  flattened,  distichonsly  arranged 
aud  somewhat  pendulous :  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed, 
shining  alwve,  with  whitish  lines  beneath:  cones  globu- 
lar, in.  in  diam.,  brown.  S.Z.  122.  G.C.  II.  5:237. 
—This  is,  next  to  C.  tpharoidea,  the  hardiest  species,  and 
some  varieties  aro  much  cultivated,  while  the  type  is 
less  planted.  Var.  aurea,  Hort.  Yellow  foliage.  Var. 
filifera,  Hort.  (Retinotpora  tilifrra,  Hort.  C.  obtuta  Hit- 
frra,  Hort.).  Branches  elongated  and  slender,  thread- 
like, gracefully  pendulous,  with  distant  branchlets  and 
lvs.  Very  decorative  forms.  G.C.  II.  5:  237.  Var.  plu- 
moia.  Hort.  Fig.  418.  Of  dense,  conical  habit  : 
branches  almost  erect,  with  slender  branchlets  of 
feathery  appearance:  lvs.  subulate,  pointed  and  slightly 
spreading,  bright  green.  Intermediate  between  the 
type  and  var.  tquarrota.  G.C.  II.  5:236.  Var.  plumOsa 
argentM,  Hort.  Tips  of  branchlets  whitish.  Var.  pin- 
mdia  aurea,  Hort.  Young  growth  of  golden  yellow  color. 
A  very  showy  form.  Var.  equarroea,  Belssn.  &  Hochst. 
(lietinospora  tquarrota,  Sieb.  A  Zucc.  R.  leptoclada, 
Zucc).  Pig.  419.  Densely  branched,  bushy  tree  or 
shrub,  with  spreading,  feathery  branchlets:  lvs.  linear, 
spreading,  glaucous  above,  silvery  below.  A  very  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful  variety.  S.Z.  123.  R.H.  1869,  p.  95, 
and  1880,  p.  37.  Alt  red  Rehdeb. 

CHAMSDAPHNE  (chamai,  dwarf,  and  daphne,  the 
laurel  In  ancient  Latin,  alluding  to  its  dwarf  habit  and 
evergreen  lvs.).  Syn.,  Cattdndra.  Ericaeea.  Leather 
Leaf.  Low  shrub  with  evergreen,  alternate  small  lv».: 
fls.  noddingin  terminal,  leafy  racemes: 
corolla  urreolate-oblong,  5-lobed,  with 
5  Included  stamens:  fr.  a  capsule.  One 
species  In  the  colder  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  Low,  hardy, 
ornamental  shrub,  valuable  for  the 
earliness  of  Its  pretty  white  fls.  It 
thrives  best  In  a  peaty  and  sandy, 
moist  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds 
sown  In  sandy  peat,  only 
slightly  or  not  covered,  and 
kept  moist  and  shady  ;  also 
by  layers  and  suckers  and 
by  cutting*   from  mature 

glass. 

ealyeulata,  Mcench  (Cat- 
tdndra  ealyeulata,  Don). 
Fig.  420.  Shrub  with  spread- 
ing or  horizontal  branches, 
1-3  ft.:  lvs  short-petioled, 
oblong,  obtuse,  slightly  ser- 
rulate and  revolute  at  the 
margins,  dull  green  above 
and  rusty-lepidote  beneath : 
fls.  short-pcduncled,  nod- 
ding; corolla  white,  oblong, 
about  %  In.  long.  B.M.  1286. 
L.  B.  C.  6  :  530  ;  15:  1464  ; 
16:1582.  Em.  423.  -  Var. 
angastildlla.  Gray.  Lvs.  linear-lanceolate,  undulate  and 
crisped  at  the  margin.  Var.  nana,  Lodd.  Oue  foot  or 
less  high,  with  horizontal  branches.  L.B.C.  9:862. 


ealyeulata  (  X 
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CHAM  35  DO  Rt  A  (Greek,  dwarf  and  gift).  Palmieeet, 
tribe  Arittm.  Spineless,  erect,  procumbent  or  rarely 
climbing  palms,  the  trunk*  solitary  or  cespitose,  slen- 
der  or  reed-like.  Lvs.  simple,  bifid  at  the  apex  or  va- 
riously equally-pinnatisect  :  lobes  broad  or  narrow, 
straight  or  oblique,  acuminate,  plicate-nerved,  usually 
callous  at  the  base,  the  basal  margins  folded  back  or 
recurved :  petiole  usually  cylindrical ;  sheath  tubular, 
oblique  at  the  throat;  spadices  among  or  below  the  I  vs., 
simple  or  panicnlately  branched ;  spathes  3  or  many, 
alternate,  sheathing,  elongated,  split  at  the  apex,  mem- 
branous or  coriaceous,  usually  persistent :  pistillate  fls. 
very  small :  fr.  small,  of  i-3  globose  or  oblong-obtuse 
carpels,  coriaceous  or  fleshy.  Species  about  60.  Mex. 
to  Panama. 

Peat  or  leaf -mold,  loam  and  sand  in  equal  parts,  with 
a  little  charcoal  added,  form  the  best  aoil.  The  species 
common  In  cultivation  are  quick-growing.  They  are 
well  suited  for  planting  out  in  greenhouse  borders. 
The  sexes  are  on  different  plants,  therefore  several 
should  be  planted  in  a  group  if  the  handsomely  colored 
fruit  is  desired.  All  of  the  kinds  require  warm  tempera- 
ture in  winter.  Increased  from  seeds.  Of  the  many 
species,  only  the  following  appear  in  the  Amer.  trade: 

a.  Lvt.  simple. 

slogans,  Mart.  Stem  strict,  6  ft.,  closely  ringed:  Ivs, 
narrowly  lanceolate,  acuminate,  straight  :  fr.  globose. 
Mex.  G.C.  1.33:  508. 

EmesU-  Augusti,  Wendl.  Stem  3-4  ft.,  reedy,  erect, 
radlcant  at  base  ;  blade  obovate,  cuneate  'at  the  base, 
deeply  bifid,  coarsely  serrate  along  the  margins;  petiolo 
shorter  than  blade;  sheath  amplexicaul;  sterile  spadix 
8-9  in.,  the  simple  branches  6-8  in.,  attenuate,  slender  : 
fertile  spadix  simple  :  lis.  red.  Venezuela.  B.M.  4837. 
O.C.I.  33:508. 

a  a    Lvt.  pinnate. 
b.  Plant  becoming  of  climbing  habit. 
desmoncotdes,  H.  Wendl.    Lvs.  2-3  ft.  long,  with 
drooping,  narrow  lfts.   a    foot  long,   and  glaucous 
petiole  :  plant  tending  to  climb  after  it  becomes  a  few 
feet  high.  Mex. 

BD.  Plant  not  (limbing. 
c.  Stem  or  trunk  evident. 
84rtorii,  Liebm.  Stem  8-14  ft.,  ringed,  clothed  above 
with  leaf -sheaths  :  lvs.  3-3%  ft.  long  j  petiole  terete, 
sulcate,  dilated  at  the  base;  sheath,  petiole  and  rachis 
white  on  the  back;  lfts.  12 In.  long,  IS, -2  in,  wide,  alter- 
nate, falcate,  acuminate,  narrowed  at  the  base.  Mex. 

Tepejildte,  Liebm.  Stem  4-6  ft.  high,  closely  ringed: 
lvs.  4  ft.;  lfts.  1 -nerved,  close,  alternate,  falcate,  acute, 
narrowly  lanceolate,  13-15  in.  long,  1  %  in.  wide  :  rachis 
convex  on  the  back,  canaliculate  above.  Mex.  B.M. 
6030, 

glaucifolia.  H.  Wendl.  Stem  20  ft. :  lvs.  long,  pinnate; 
lfts.  narrowed,  long  and  slender,  dark  green,  glaucous. 
Guatemala.  G.F.  8:507. 

Arenbergiana,  H.  Wendl.  (C.  latiWia,  Hort.).  Stem 
slender,  5-6  ft.,  green  :  lvs.  erect-spreading;  lfts.  10-15 
pairs,  alternate  and  drooping,  very  long-pointed,  plicate 
and  many  ribbed.  Guatemala.  B.M.  6838. 

CC.  Stem  or  trunk  none. 
Pringlei,  Wats.  Acaulescent  or  nearly  so  ;  lvs.  erect, 
pinnate,  3  ft.;  lfts.  12-15  on  each  side,  linear-lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  6-8  in.  long,  %-H  In.  wide  ;  rachis  tri- 
angular ;  spadix  simple,  8  in.  long.  Sun  Louis  Potosi, 
Mex  Jamd  G.  Smith  and  G.  W.  Ouvsk. 

CHAMJBPE&CE.  Now  referred  to  Cnicut. 

CHAMJERAHTHEMUM  (dn-arf  and  flower,  from  the 
Greek).  Acantharcr.  Three  or  4  Brazilian  small  herbs, 
allied  to  Eranthemum.  but  readily  distinguished  by  the 
4  i  instead  of  2)  stamens.  Lvs.  large  and  membranaceous, 
entire,  variously  marked.  Fls.  showy,  white  or  yellow, 
in  bracteate  clusters.  Grown  chiefly  for  the  beautiful 
foliage.  C.  lgneum,  Regel  ( Erdnthemum  (gneum.  Lind. ), 
Is  in  the  Amer.  trade.  It  is  a  low,  spreading,  warmhouso 
plant  (culture  of  Eranthemum  and  JusUcia),  with  dark 


CHARD 

green  lvs.  and  veins,  richly  banded  with  orange  or  yel- 
low. Fls.  small.  F.S.  17: 1722. 

CHAMJKR0P8  (Greek  for  dwarf  bnth).  Palmier^, 
tribe  Vorgphea-,  Low,  fan-leaved  palms,  with  cespitose 
caudices  branched  from  the  base  and  clothed  with  the 
bases  of  the  leaf -sheaths.  Lvs.  terminal,  rigid,  semi 
orbicular  or  cuneate-flabillate,  deeply  laciniate,  the  lobes 
narrow,  bifld.  plicate  ;  no  rachis  ;  ligule  very  short ; 
petiole  slender,  bl  -convex,  the  margins  smooth  or 
rough;  sheath  split,  reticulate,  fibrous ;  spadices  short, 
erect  compressed  :  branches  short,  densely  flowered  : 
spathes  2-4,  broad,  thickly  coriaceous,  the  lower  ones 
split,  the  upper  entire;  bracts  small,  subulate;  bractleU 
none  :  fls.  small,  yellow  :  fr.  globose  or  ovoid,  3-sided 
toward  the  base,  brown  or  yellow.  Species  2.  Mediter- 
ranean region.  The  common  V.  humili*  is  widely  cult., 
and  very  variable.  Manv  of  the  specific-made  names  of 
the  genus  are  forms  of  this  species.  Of  such  cases  are 
evidently  the  garden  names  C.  arboreteent,  argentea, 
Canarientit,  tlata,  elegant,  farinma,  gracilis,  Utto- 
ralit,  niven. 

Fibrous  loam  two  parts,  leaf -mold  and  sand  one  part, 
with  good  drainage.  Prop,  by  suckers  and  bv  seeds. 
These  are  among  the  hardiest  of  all  palms,  and 'are  well 
suited  to  greenhouses  whero  a  high  temperature  is  not 
kept  up. 

humilis,  Linn.  (Pkanix  HaneeAna,  Hort.).  Fig.  421. 
8tem  1-1 X  ft.  high  :  lvs.  ragged,  fibrous  ;  margins  of 
the  petioles  armed  with  stout,  straight  or  hooked  spines; 
blade  suborbicular,  truncate  or  cuneate  at  the  base, 
rigid,  palmately  multifld  ;  segment*  acuminate,  bifld. 
Mediterranean.  B.M.  2152.  R.H.  1892:84  (showing 
habit  and  a  colored  plate  of  the  fruit).  Reaches  20  ft. 


431.  Chamstropa  humilis. 


C.  Biroo,  Sleb.— UvUtona  rotundifolis.  -  C.  Bvrrho,  Hert  - 
UrUton*  rotundifolla.— P.  wceWin.  Thunb.— Trachyearpo»  n- 
cehras  —  C.  Fortunei,  Hook.— Trachyearpus  —  C.  kuaulit  X 
Hittrit,  Hon.  Said  to  be  a  "choice  garden  hybrid  of  Florid* 
origin."—  0.  Hyttrix.  Fnui.'-Rhapidophyllum  HystrUL-  0. 
ttauracantha.  Bort.— Acanthorhita  aruleata. 

Jarxd  G.  Smith  and  G.  W.  Ouvxa. 

CHAMOMILE.  Consult  Anthemit 

CHAPMAN,  JONATHAN.    See  Appleteed,  Johnny. 

CHAPTALI A  (J.  A.  C.  Chaptal,  agricultural  chemist  I. 
Comp"*> '"  American  low  perennial  herbs,  with  white 
or  purplish  fls.  on  naked  scapes,  blooming  in  spring  and 
summer.  Heads  radiate,  the  ray-As.  pistillate,  and  the 
disk-fis.  perfect,  but  some  or  all  of  them  sterile:  invo- 
lucre campanulate  or  turbinate,  of  appressed  and  imbri- 
cated bracts:  pappus  of  soft  capillary  bristles:  alettes 
oblongor  fusiform,  narrowed  above. 5-nerved.  Theonly 
species  in  the  Amer.  trade  is  0.  tomentoaa.  Vent.,  of  N. 
Car.  and  S.  Of  this  the  scape  Is  1  ft.  or  less  high,  and 
the  heads  are  purple-rayed :  lvs.  spatulate  or  lanceolate, 
entire  or  nearly  so,  rather  thick,  white  tomentose  be- 
neath.  Introduced  as  a  border  plant. 

CHARD  {ch  pronounced  as  In  charge),  A  form  of  the 
plant  (Beta  vulgarit)  which  has  produced  the  common 
beet.    Often  known  to  horticulturista  as  Beta  Cycle. 
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i  ^ivt*n  rise  to  two 
I  types  of  varieties :  those  varieties  with  thickened 
roots  (the  beet  of  America,  the  beet-root  of  European 
literature) ;  and  those  with  large  and  pulpvor  thickened 
leaves  (but  whose  roots  are  small  and  woody).  The  lat- 


Chard.  or  Sea-Kale  beet. 


ter  type  is  known  under  the  general  name  of  leaf -1 
These  leaf -beets  may  be  ranged  into  three  sub-groups: 
(1)  common  or  normal  leaf -beets,  or  spinach  beets,  in 
which  the  leaf-blade  is  large  and  pulpy,  and  is  used  as 
spinach  is;  (21  Chard,  in  which  the  petiole  and  midrib 
are  very  broad  and  thick  (Fig.  422);  (3)  ornamental 
beets,  of  which  the  foliage  is  variously  colored. 

Chard  is  of  the  easiest  culture.  Seed  is  sown  in 
spring,  as  for  common  beets.    The  broad  petioles,  or 


Chards,  may 

These  broad  white  stalks  or  ribs  are  used  as  a  pot-herb; 
and.  if  desired,  the  leaf -blades  may  be  cooked  with  them. 
The  dish  is  usually  more  attractive,  however,  if  only  the 
Chards  are  cooked.  This  vegetable  is  also  known  as 
Sea-kale  Beet  and  Swiss  Chard.  l.  H.  B. 

CHARLOCK.  Consult  Brassica  ;  also  Raphanus. 

CHASTE  TREE.  See  Vitez. 

CHEAT,  or  CHESS.  Bromus. 

CHECKER  BE  KEY.  Oaultheria. 

CHEESES.   Vernacular  for  Malva  rotundifolia. 

CHEILANTHES  (Greek,  lip-flower,  alluding  to  the  in- 
dusiuru).  Polypodiaceir .  Semi-hardy  or  hothouse  ferns 
of  small  size,  often  hairy  or  woolly,  with  tbe  sort  termi- 
nal on  the  veins  and  covered  with  a  roundish  induslum. 
Some  GO  or  70  species  are  known,  nearly  a  third  of 
which  are  natives  of  the  west  and  southwest,  one  spe- 
cies as  far  east  as  Connecticut.  They  are  of  easv  cul- 
ture, enjoying  a  position  near  the  glass,  and  disliking 
strong,  close  beat  and  syringing  or  watering  overhead. 

a.  Lvs.  pentagonal-deltoid,  the  indusium  confined  ton 
single  veinlet. 

Calilflrnica.  Mett.  [Byp6lepis  Calif  Arnica,  Hook.). 
Lvs.  densely  cespitose  from  a  short  creeping  rootstock 
2-4  in.  each  wav,  on  stems  4-g  in.  long,  qnadripinnatifld; 

e,  incised  or  serrate.  Calif. 
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D.  C.  Eaton.  Lvs. 
as  5-7  In.  long,  the 
3-4-plnnatlnd,  with  finely  out 
wide.  Mex. 

AA.  Lvs.  temately  divided,  with  dark  polished  items . 

ped&ta,  A.  Br.  Lvs.  cespitose,  on  long  (9-12  in. )  stems, 
about  6  in.  either  way,  the  3  divisions  bipinnatifld  ; 
sort  numerous,  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  segments. 
Jamaica,  Cuba. 

aaa.  /.<•«.  lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate. 
B.  Segments  flat:  indusia  extending  over  the  apices  of 
several  vt inlets,  but  not  continuous. 
c.  Surface  of  lvs.  smooth. 
microphyila,  Swz.  Lvs.  4-10  in.  long,  on  stems  nearly 
as  long,  from  a  short,  creeping  rootstock,  bi-tripinnate: 
stems  glossy,  rusty-pubescent  on  the  upper  side.  Fla. 
1  New  Mex.  southward. 

CC.  Surface  of  lvs.  viscid-glandular. 
Davenp.   Lvs.  3-5  In.  long,  on  stems  of  the 
length,  tripinnatifld  ;    segments  toothed,  every- 
where glandular.  Calif. 

occ.  Surface  of  lvs.  hairy,  not  woolty. 
hlrta,  Swz.  Lvs.  densely  cespitose,  with  short,  scaly 
stems  which  are  brownish,  like  the  rachldes;  pinna?  nu- 
merous, rather  distant  bipinnatifld,  the  segments  with 
much  incurved  margins.  The  lvs.  are  usually  6-15  in. 
long.  Cape  of  Good  Hopo.-Var.  Ellitiana  is  more  com- 
monly cult. 

land!*,  Wats.  tC.  vestUa,  Swz.).  Fig.  423.  Cespitose, 
with  stems  2-4  in.  long,  slightly  hairy,  as  are  the  seg- 
ments :  lvs.  tripinnatifld,  4-10  in.  long,  1-2%  in.  wide, 
the  pinne  lanceolate-deltoid  : 
ends  of  roundish  or  oblong 
lobes.  Conn,  to  Kan.  and 
Ala.  — Hardy. 

Cooper*, D.C.Eaton.  Lvs. 
3-«  in.  long,  bipinnato,  the 
stems  covered  with  nearly 
white  hairs,  each  tipped  with 
a  gland;  pinnules  roundish 
ovate,  crenate  and  incised. 
Calif,  to  Mex. 

bb.  Segments  bead-like,  mi- 


indusia  formed  of  the 


ally  continuous. 
D.  Lvs.  hairy  or  woolly 
beneath,  but  not  scaly. 
B.   Upper  surface  of  seg- 

graclllima,  D.  C.  Eaton. 
Lack  Fern.  Lvs.  cespitose, 
1-4  in.  long,  besides  the 
nearly  equal  dark  brown 
stems,  bipinnnle  ;  pinna? 
with  about  nine  pinnules, 
finally  smooth  above.  Idaho 
to  Calif. -Hardy. 

Clevelandii.  D.  C.  Eaton. 
Lvs.  4-8  in.  long,  tripinnate, 
dark  brown  'beneath,  with 
closely  imbricate,  ciliate 
scales,  which  grow  on  both 
the  segments  and  the  rach- 
ldes ;  segments  nearly 
round,  the  terminal  larger. 
Calif. 

KB.   Upper  surface  of  segments  pubescent . 

tomentOM,  Link.  Lvs.  8-15  in.  long,  on  stems  4-6  In. 
long,  everywhere  covered  with  brownish  white  hairs, 
tripinnate  ;  terminal  segments  twice  as  large  as  tbu 
lateral.  Va.  to  Ariz. 
dp.  Lvs.  covered  beneath  with  scales,  but  not  woolly. 

Fendleri,  Hook.  Lvs.  3-6  In.  long  besides  tbe  chaffy 
stems,  rising  from  tangled,  creeping  rootstocks,  tripin- 
nate :  rachides  with  broadly-ovate  white-edged  scales, 
which  overlap  the  subglobose  segments.  Tex.  and 
Colo,  to  Calif. 
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ddd.  Lvt.  eortrtd  btntath  ytith  both  ttalrt  and  teool. 
ayriophylla,  Desv.  (C.  (Ugant,  Dear.).  Lvs.  densely 
cespitose  from  short,  erect,  scaly  rootatoeks,  3-9  In. 
long,  beside  the  chestnut-colored  scaly  stems  ;  tri- 
quadriplnnatifld  :  ultimate  segments  minute,  innumer- 
able. Tex.,  Aria,  and  Tpop.  Amcr. 

Another  native  species  worthy  of  cultivation  la  C. 
Uucopoda,  Link,  from  Tex.,  with  broadly  deltoid-ovate 

L.  M.  Ukoebwood. 


CHEIBANTHUS  (derivation  in  diapute,  but  probably 
from  Greek  for  hand  and  flotrrr).  Crucittnr.  A  dnxen 
or  more  Old  World  herba,  with  large  purple  or  yellow 


fla.,  entire  Ivs.,  and  a  strict  or  upright  habit.  Lateral 
sepals  sac-like  at  the  base  :  valves  of  the  pod  with  n 
strong  midnerve.  Much  confounded  with  Matthlola,  and 
the  genera  are  not  sufficiently  distinct.  In  Cheiranthus, 
the  Ivg,  are  acute,  stigniB  deeper  lobed,  pod  more  flat- 
tened and  seeds  not  thin-edged. 

Cheiri,  Linn.  Walwi/iweh.  Fig.  424.  Perennial, 
slightly  pubescent,  1-2V»  ft.:  Ivs.  lanceolate  and  entire, 
acute  :  fls.  large,  mostlv  in  shades  of  yellow,  in  long, 
terminal  racemes.  S.  'Eu.-An  old  garden  favorite, 
blooming  in  spring.  Although  a  woody  perennial,  it  is 
best  to  renew  the  plants  from  seed,  for  they  begin  to 
fall  after  having  bloomed  one  or  two  years.  Seedlings 
should  bloom  the  second  rear.  There  are  dwarf  and 
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double-fld.  varieties,  and  innumerable  forms  In  various 
ahades  of  yellow,  brownish,  and  even  purple.  Not 
prised  so  much  in  Amer.  aa  in  Eu.  It  thrives  in  aoy 
good  garden  soil. 

V  dnnutM.  Hort.— Matthlola.  but  early-blooming  formi  et 
C.  Cheiri  seem  to  paai  uu.li^r  this  name.— C.  Mtnmtii.  Beath. 
4k  Hook.— Parrya.  L.  |j_  g_ 

CHELIDONIUM  (Greek  for  the  ivaUou :  the  fU. 
appear  when  the  swallow  corneal.  Papavtr&eta.  CtL- 
akiiink.  One  or  two  loose-growing  herba,  with  fl.-buds 
nodding,  and  small  yellow  tin.  in  small  umbel-like  clus- 
ters :  sepals  2  ;  petals  4  ;  stamens  10-24  :  style  vert 
•hort,  the  stigma  'J -lobed;  pod  slender,  2-valved,  open- 
Ing  first  at  the  bottom.  C.  majua,  Linn  ,  In  a  European 
plant,  now  run  wild  in  waste  places,  and  often  seen  in 
old  gardens.  It  is  biennial  or  perennial,  with  brittle, 
hairy  stems  and  pinnately- parted  Ivs.,  the  lobes  rounded 
and  toothed  (or,  in  var.  laeiniitum  again  dissected). 
The  plant  has  yellow  juice.  Lvs.  light-glaucous  under- 
neath. 

CHELONE  (Greek  for  tortoise  or  turtle:  the  corolla 
fancied  to  resemble  a  reptile's  bead).  Seropkulariiftit. 
TfUTLE  Hbad.  Several  North  American  perennial  herbs, 
aome  of  which  are  now  sold  by  dealers  in  native  plant*. 
Allied  to  Pentstemnn.  Corolla  more  or  less  2  lipped  or 
gaping,  white  or  red:  anthers  4,  woolly,  and  a  rudiment 
of  a  fifth  stamen  :  seeds  winged:  Ivs.  opposite, serrate: 
fls.  large  and  showy.  Half-shaded  places  are  preferable 
for  these  easily  cultivated  plants.  Yen-  dry  ground  should 
Ik*  avoided,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  l*-4t  in  swampy 

C'ea.  In  the  ordinary  border  they  should  have  a  very 
ral  mulch  of  old  manure  in  their  growing  season :  4 
to  5  in.  thick  is  none  too  much  :  the  surface  roots  will 
feed  in  this  compost,  and  the  plants  are  not  so  liable  to 
suffer  from  drought  when  thus  protected. 

a.  Fit.  in  terminal  and  axillary  clot*  tpiktt. 
B.  Lr».  broad -oral*,  long-pttiolrd. 
Lyonl,  Pursh.   Plant,  about  2  ft.  high:  lvs.  often  cor- 
date at  bane,  thin,  evenly  serrate:  fl. -bracts  minutely  dil- 
ate; fla.  rose-purple.  Mts.,  N.  Car.  and  S. 

bb.  Let.  lanetolatt  or  oblong,  tnort-p*tioU4. 
obllqu.  Linn.  Two  ft.  or  leas:  lvs.  2-5  in.  long,  broad- 
lanceolate  or  oblong,  very  veiny,  sharp-  or  deep-serrate: 
fl.  bracts  ciliate:  Ms.  deep  rose.  Damp  kT.-unds,  111. and 
Va.,  8. 

glabra.  Linn.  (O.  obllaua,  var.  dtba,  Hon.).  Une-S 
or  more  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  narrower,  acuminate,  appresaed- 
serrate,  nearly  sessile,  not  very  veiny:  fl.-braets  not 
ciliate  :  fls.  white  or  rose-tinged.  Wet  grounds  i  com- 
mon. 

AA.  Fit.  in  a  loote  rkyrx«  or  paniflf. 
nemorOsm,  Dough.  Two  ft.  or  less  high,  of  unpleasaM 
odor  :  lvs.  ovate  and  acute,  sharp-dentate,  setsile  or 
nearly  so:  fl. -bracts  none;  corolla  1  in.  long,  violet-par- 
pie.  Calif,  and  N. 

0  barbata  of  gardens  Is  Pentstimon  barbatus. 

J.  B.  Kxi.i.kr  and  L.  II.  B. 
CHENILLE  PLAHT.  A  proposed  name  for  Acalffkn 
hitpida,  better  known  as  A.  HandeH. 

CHENOPODIUM  (gooiefoot,  alluding  to  the  shape  of 

the  lvs.).  Chtnopodiacttt.  Widely  dispersed  weedy 
herba,  with  very  inconspicuous  greenish  Us.  in  glome- 
rules  or  spike.  Spinach,  beet,  and  orach  are  allied 
plants.  FK  perfect;  calyx  4-C>-parted;  petals  waMine. 
stamens  usually  5;  styles  2  or  3.  The  calyx  sometime* 
enlarges  and  becomes  succulent  and  colored,  enclosing 
the  f  r. ,  and  the  gloiuerulcs  may  then  look  like  berries, 
as  in  the  common  Strawberry  Bllte  ( C.  capitatum.W'tt*: 
or  UlitHm  eapitntum.  Linn.  I.  This  plant  has  been  in- 
troduced to  the  trade  as  a  pot-herb.  It  is  an  annual  «t 
easiest  culture,  with  hastate-ovate  toothed  lvs.  and 
fleshy  red  glomerules.  The  common  pigweeds  art 
Chenopodiums  of  several  kinds,  the  commonest  beiwr 
V.  album,  Linn.  This  species  and  others  are  used  a» 
pot-herbs  or  greens  in  the  country.  The  Good-Kin*- 
Henry  is  C.  HonHt-Hrnricnt,  Linn.  It  Is  a  perennial, 
often  cult,  for  its  succulent  spring  shoots  and  Ivs..  whieh 
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lire  used  us  gre<  n  -  In  American  gardens  it  Is  usually 
known  aa  Mercury  (the  name  is  sometimes  corrupted  to 
Markery).  Lvs.  triangular -or  ate,  with  very  long,  wide- 
spreading  banal  lobes  ;  margins  entire  ;  plant  mealy. 
The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  culture;  1-2  ft.  hitch.  Other 
Cbcnopodiums  of  economic  interest  are  the  Cjuinoa  (O. 

V  '.  Willd.),  of  S.  Amer.,  of  which  the  large  seeds 

are  used  as  food  (it  is  an  annual,  with  aspect  of  the 
common  pigweed,  C  album  ;  seeds  sold  by  European 
dealers.  B.M.3641);  C.  ambroiioidet,  Linn.,  Mexican 
Tea,  affords  a  medicinal  extract;  C.  anthtlminticum, 
Linn.,  Wormseed,  affords  a  vermifuge.  The  Feather 
CSeranium  or  Jerusalem  Oak  of  florists  is  C.  Bntrys. 
Linn.  It  is  annual,  glandular-pubescent  and  aromatic, 
1-3  ft.  high,  with  pinnatifld  lvs.  and  long,  feather-like, 
enduring  spikes,  for  which  it  Is  used  In  vases  and 
Pretty.  L.  H.  B. 


405.  Cherimoyn. 


CHERIMOYA,  CHERIMOYEE  [Annua  Chtrimolia, 
Mill.  K  Fig.  425.  The  Cherimoya  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  finest  of  the  subtropical  fruits,  and  that  not 
only  by  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  it  grows,  but 
also  by  Europeans.  It  Is  somewhat  like  the  Sweet  Sop 
(J.  tywm 9tW ) ;  both  are  excellent  when  grown  In  cli- 
mates that  suit  them;  but  the  Cherimoya  has  a  decided 
acidity,  which  is  most  agreeable  and  grateful  to  the  taste. 

See  .1  i.  The  fruit  IsTounded,  but  irregular  in  shape, 

weighing  from  3  to  5  lbs.,  and  even  double  that  under 
cultivation.  There  is  a  thin,  greenish  rind,  marked  off 
by  somewhat  raised  lines  into  pentagonal  or  hexagonal 
spaces.  Beneath  is  a  white  pulp,  embedded  in  which  are. 
the  black  seeds,  radiating  from  an  internal  central  stalk. 
The  white  pulp  is  the  edible  portion  ;  it  is  of  the  con- 
sistence »f  a  corn-flour  pudding.  If  picked  when  full- 
grown,  they  will  ripen  gradually,  and  can  be  kept  7  or 
s  days  before  eating. 

The  tree  is  from  15  to  30  feet  In  height,  with  a  broad 
spreading  bead  and  pendent  branches.  The  leaves  are 
oblong,  with  velvety  down  on  the  under  surface.  The 
flowers  have  3  outer  petals,  which  are  oblong-linear 
in  shape,  and  keeled  on-  the  inner  side  ;  the  3  inner 
petals  are  minute,  alternate  with  the  outer.  It  Is  found 
growing  spontaneously  at  certain  elevations  in  Central 
America,  and  western  South  America,  as  far  south  as 
Chile,  but  it  is  finite  uncertain  where  it  is  truly  wild  in 
all  this  region.  Dc  Candolle,  in  his  "Origin  of  Cultivated 
I'lsnts, "considers  it  most  probable  that  it  is  indigenous 
in  Ecuador,  and  perhaps  in  the  neighboring  part  of 
Peru.  It  was  introduced  into  Jamaica  in  17H6  by  Mr. 
Binton  East,  and  is  now  of  spontaneous  growth  in  a 
limited  area  at  a  certain  elevation  on  the  southern  slopes 
of  the  Blue  mountains,  corresponding  fairly  well  with 
the  district  in  which  the  far-famed  Blue  Mountain  coffee 
is  cultivated.  The  altitude  at  which  it  is  found  is  be- 
tween J..Vwi  and  5,000  feet.  In  Madeira,  the  Cherimova 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  grape  vine  on  manv  of  tiie 

■lopes  of  the  Island.  The 


cultivation  Is  systematic.  The  2-year-old  seedlings 
are  grafted.  The  trees  are  pruned  and  trained,  and 
manure  is  regularly  supplied.  The  result  of  careful 
selection  is  that  there  are  varieties  with  scarcely  any 
seeds,  and  weighing  12  to  16  lbs.  Ordinary  fruits, 
weighing  3  to  8  lbs.,  are  sold  in  the  London  market  at 
»1.50  ;  large  ones  are  sold  at/2.50,  and  even  $3. 

W.  Fawcitt. 


The 


CHERRY.  Cultivated  tree  Cherries  have  probably 
sprang  from  two  European  species,  Prunut  Avium, 
Linn.,  and  Prunut  Ctratut,  Linn, 
forms  of  Primus  Avium  are  charac- 
terised by  a  tall,  erect  growth  (Fig. 
42o);  reddish  brown,  glossy  bark, 
which  separates  in  rings ;  flowers 
generally  in  clusters  on  lateral  spurs, 
appearing  with  the  limp,  gradually 
taper-pointed  leaves  ;  fruit  red,  yel- 
low, or  black,  generally  sweet,  spher- 
ical, heart-shaped,  or  pointed  ;  flesh 
soft  or  Ann.  Sour  Cherries  are  low- 
headed  and  spreading  (Fig.  427); 
flowers  in  clusters  from  lateral  buds, 
appearing  before  the  hard,stiff,rather 
abruptly  pointed,  light  or  grayish 
green  leaves.  The  following  Is  the 
latest  class!  Heat  Ion  (Bailey,  Bull.  98, 
Cornell  Exp.  Sta.): 

Prunut  A  vium  has  four  rep 
atives  in  the  United  States: 

I.  The  Mazzards,  or  Inferior  seed- 
lings; fruit  of  various  shapes  and 
colors;  common  along  roadsides.  In 
the  middle  Atlantic  states,  the  wild 
Mazzard  trees  often  attain  great  age 
and  size,  particularly  in  the  Dela- 
ware-Chesapeake peninsula  (Fig. 
4281. 

II.  The  Hearts,  or  heart-shaped,       T«n  „,,«  lmwih 
soft,  sweet  Cherries,  light  or  dark,  43fc  Tall,  erect  growth 
represented  by  Black  Tartarian  and    °»  Swaet  Cherry. 
Governor  Wood. 

III.  The  Bigarreaus,  or  heart-shaped,  firm-fleshed, 
sweet  Cherries,  like  the  Napoleon  and  Windsor. 

IV.  The  Dukes  ;  light-colored,  somewhat  acid  flesh, 
such  as  May  Duke  and  Reine  Hortense. 

From  PninuM  Crrasut  two  classes  have  sprung: 

I,  The  Amarelles,  or 
light  -  colored  sour 
Cherries,  with  color- 
less juice,  represented, 
by  Early  Richmond 
and  Montmorency. 

II.  The  Morellos,  or 
dark -colored  sour  Cher- 
ries, with  dark-colored 
juice,  like  the  English 
Morello  and  Louis 
Philippe. 

The  following  spe- 
cies also  have  horticul- 
tural value  :  Prunut 

Mahahb.  an  Old  World 
type,  hardier  and 
smaller,  on  which  other 
Cherries  are  largely 
worked;  Prunut  Prnn- 
tulrunira,  the  native 
wild  red,  pin,  or  bird  Cherry,  whose  hardiness  may  adapt 
it  as  a  stock  for  the  Plains  states;  Prunut  Jlfxttryi  and 
Prunut  pumiltt,  the  native  sand  or  dwarf  Cherries,  the 
former  represented  by  the  Improved  Dwarf  Rocky 
Mountain  Cherry.  See  Prunut, 

The  Cherry  is  not  cultivated  as  a  leading  industry  east 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  except  in  western  New  York, 
where  the  sour  varieties  are  grown  for  canning.  The 
sweet  Cherry  Is  confined  mostly  to  door-yard  and  fence- 
corner  plantings.  Sour  kinds  are  found  in  orchard  blocks] 
in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Sweet  Cherry 
culture,  however,  is  adapted  to  the  states  between  the 


417.  Lnw-tirjJrj  and  spreading 
growth  of  Sour  Cherry. 
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on  the  Chesapeake  peninsula  ( Fig.  428  l . 
may  be  grown  with  profit  between  the 
trees  of  latitude  and  the  68th  and  100th 


39th  and  44th  degrees  of  latitude  and  the  68th  and  86th 
degrees  of  longitude,  and  to  contiguous  areas  having 
similar  climatic  conditions.  Spontaneous  forms  oMt 
attain  great  site  on  t 
The  sour  Cherry  l 
35th  and  45th  degree's  i 
degrees  of  longitude. 

The  Mazzard  is  the  best  stock  for  both  sweet  and  sour 
Cherries  in  the  east.  The  Mahaleb  is  more  widely  used 
for  the  sour  kind*,  however,  as  It  is  easier  to  bud,  and 
it  is  free  from  leaf  blight  in  the  nursery.  The  Mazzard 
forms  a  better  root  system,  stronger  union,  a  longer 
lived  tre«\  and  is  sufficiently  hardv.  For  the  Plains 
states  the  hardier  Mahaleb  stocks  should  be  used. 

The  Cherry  likes  an  elevated,  naturally  light,  dry, 
loamy,  retentive  soil.  The  sour  kinds  need  more  mois- 
ture, and  will  thrive  in  heavier  land.  A  soil  not  natur- 
ally dry  mav  be  corrected  by  under-draining,  and  on 
light,  dry  knolls,  the  moisture  capacity  may  be  increased 
by  green  manures  and  surface  tillage. 

The  sweet  Cherries  should  be  set  28  feet  to  30  feet 
apart  each  way;  the  sour  kinds,  from  16  feet  to  18  feet. 
The  trees  are  generally  set  at  two  years  from  the  bud. 

The  sweet  kinds  are  started  with  3  to  5  main  arms, 
with  no  central  leader,  almut  3S  feet  high,  and  the 
branches  are  pruned  to  side  buds  for  a  few  years  to  in- 
duce a  spreading,  rather  than  a  spire-like  form.  The 
top  of  a  sour  Cherry  is  made  like  that  of  a  peach  tree. 

Flow  the  Cherry  orchard  lightly  In  the  early  spring, 
and  cultivate  it  every  ten  days,  or  after  every  rain,  till 
the  middle  of  June  or  the  first  of  July.  Seed  at  the  last 
cultivation  with  a  winter  cover-crop.  Stimulate  the 
trees  with  leguminous  cover-crops  when  needed,  but 
the  sweet  Cherry  is  a  gross  feeder  and  a  rapid  grower, 
and  undue  stimulation  must  be  avoided.  Keep  the 
orchard  In  sod  and  pasture  it  with  sheep,  along  the 
southern  and  western  limits  of  profitable  sweet  Cherry 
culture,  and  withhold  nitrogenous  manures. 

Nitrogen,  potash,  and  phosphoric  acid  are  the  three 
essential  fertilizers.  Nitrogen  may  be  supplied  in  legu- 
miuous  crops;  potash  as  muriate,  at  150  lbs.  to  300  lbs.; 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  dissolved  rock,  at  300  lbs.  to 
&00  lbs  per  acre. 

Cherries  should  be  picked  by  the  stems  Into  small 
baskets  a  few  davs  before  ripe.  Sort  out  all  stemless, 
small  and  imperfect  fruits.  Face  the  perfect  Cherries 
in  small,  attractive  boxes  or  baskets,  and  pack  these  In 
small  cases  or  crates.  The  choicer  the  fruit,  the  more 
strikingly  it  should  be  displayed.  Ouard  against  break- 
ing the  fruit  spurs  in  picking  the  sweet  Cherries.  Fruit 
for  canning  Is  less  laboriously  packed,  but  may  be  as 
carefully  picked. 

The  profits  depend  on  the  varieties  and  markets,  but 


largely  on  the  personality  of  the  grower,  and  on  his  skill 
as  a  salesman.  The  range  of  profit  for  the  sour  Cherrv 
Is  from  #30  to  #100  per  acre,  and  from  #50  to  #300  or 
more  for  the  sweet. 

The  varieties  adapt  themselves  to  a  wide  range  of 
territory.  An  imperative  need,  however.  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  varieties  with  striking  features  for  local  adapta- 
tion. In  the  prairie  states  and  the  extreme  north,  the 
hardier  Amarelles  and  Morellos  comprise  the  profitable 
kinds.  Formally  the  dark -colored,  more  acid  Morellos 
were  most  sought  after;  now  the  milder  Amarelles  are 
demanded  by  both  canners  and  consumers.  In  the  fol- 
lowing lists,  the  varieties  are  named  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  different  types  ' 
mending  specific  varieties. 

Amongst  Amarelles,  the  Early 
morency  are  the  leading  types. 

Early  Richmond  (Fig.  429) -Size  medium:  ph  large: 
red:  poor  quality;  vigorous  growth.  Ripens  June  30  in 
Vork. 

Uuntmorrnry  -Ijtrgr,  broad,  flattened  :  pit  medium:  light 
red  :  flesh  nearly  colorless  :  Juice  moderately  sour :  vigorous 
growth  :  generally  productive.  Two  weeks  after  Early  Rich- 
mond.   Most  valuable  Anisrelle  for  the  east. 

Among  the  Morellos,  Ostheim,  Louis  Philippe  and 
English  Morello  are  important  types. 

(Mhrim  (Fig.  430'L— Dark  red;  roundish:  flesh  dark,  tender: 
Juice  mild,  dark  :  product j %-«. ;  hardy:  growth  slender.  A  week 
after  Early  Richmond,  smaller.   Too  early  for  the  east. 

LouU  Philipp*. —Sltt  of  Montmorency,  and  ripens  with  it: 
round;  acid;  skin  and  flesh  dark.  Rather  shy  bearer  in  the 
east,  but  valuable  in  the  west. 

Enolitk  Morello— Two  weeks  later  than  Montmorency:  more 
open,  drooping  habit:  fruit  medium,  roundish:  red-black;  very 
sonr,  slightly  astringent  ;  flesh  and  Juice  dark,  purplish 
crimson. 

Among  the  sweet  Cherries,  the  firm-fleshed  red  or 
black  Uigarreaus  are  the  most  profitable.  The  light 
Bigarreaus  and  Hearts  are  more  susceptible  to  the  fruit- 
rot,  and  sell  less  readily.  Representative  tvpes  of 
Heart  and  light  Bigarreau  Cherries  are  the  following: 

Blaek  Tartarian  —The  most  valuable  Heart  Cherrv.  Proba- 
tive :  vigorous,  hardy,  early  :  large  :  dark  red  or  black  ,  flesh 
dark  purplish:  very  Juicy,  sweet. 

ffapolton  (Fig  431)  —One of  the  best  light  Rlgarreaus. 
large;  flesh  hard,  brittle,  colorless:  tight  lemon  yellow.' 
reddish  cheek:  heavy  bearer;  rots  if  not  picked  before  rip*, 
splits  in  wet  weather.   A  week  before  Black  Tartarian. 

From  the  dark  Bigarreaus  the  following  are  among  the 
best  types : 

Robert'i  Rtd  /feart— Bright,  dark  red.  with  an  under  mot- 
tling: as  large  as  Napoleon;  flesh  pinkish:  Juice  nearly  eolt-r- 

"^n'xaSn.^  ln  *** 

.Mc-W— Large,  heart-shsped  obtuse,  flattened  at  both  sides: 
D  skin,  dark  red  to  black  .  firm,  but  heart-like  j  Joiry  ; 
w<et :  stem  long  and  tortuous  :  heavy  bearer  loralty. 
»  n ith  Napoleon. 

H  wi,.'»,»r  — l^arge  :  roundish-oblong  ;  firm:   Juicy.-  mottled 
dark  red  :  flesh  pinkish  white ;  stem  medium,  set  in 
broad  il.-pression  ;  heavy  bearer,  vigorous,  upright, 
two  wit<ks  after  Napoleon.   Very  profitable. 

Ihkrman.—  Ijarge.  heart-shaped,  obtuse,  flattened  on  one  side 
black,  »ith  extremely  Arm.  reddish  flesh:  subacid.  reddi»h 
Juice;    '.-m  medium.  In  »  slight   broad  depres....n  : 

Diseases  and  insects. -The  brown  rot  (JtoiiKi 
'mrtiijrna ).  which  attacks  the  fruit  at  the  ripening 
period,  and  particularly  during  sultry  weather,  can  be 
largely  avoided  by  picking  the  fruit  a  few  days  before 
ripe.    It  may  also  fatally  attack  the'  flowers, 
leaves   and   twigs.    In   localities   wehre  the 
Cherry  blooms,  but  does  not  fruit,  the  trees 
should  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  be- 
fore the  buds  unfold,  again  when  the  fruit  is 
set,  and  two  or  three  times  thereafter,  with  a 
colorless  fungicide. 

Black  knot  ( Plowrigktia  morbo$a.  Sace.l. 
See  under  Pirn*. 

Leaf  blight  (Cytindrotporium  Padi,  Karst). 
See  under  Plum. 
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De  Bray)  ii  often  severe  in  the  soar  Cherry,  bat  can 
be  cheeked  by  thorough  applications  of  a  fungicide. 

The  aphis  •  .»/;/•«,«  eerati.  Linn.)  appears  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  on  the  young  shoots,  the  leaves,  the 
stems,  and  less  frequently  on 
the  body  of  the  fruit  of  the  sweet 
Cherries.  It  excretes  honey -dew 
abundantly.  The  leaves  curl  up- 
ward and  inward.  Spray  with 
kerosene  emulsion,  1  part  to  6 
of  water;  or  with  Ash-oil  soap, 
1  pound  to  G  gallons  0f  water, 
before  the  leaves  curl. 

The  curculio  tConotrathrlu$ 
nenuphar).  See  same  on  Plum. 

Climatic  injuries.  -  Sun- 
«raW  and  bursting  of  the  bitrk. 
—The  sweet  Cherry  is  liable  to 
a  fatal  injury  from  sun-scald  in 
tho  south  and  prairie  states. 
The  trouble  occurs  in  the  spring, 
when  the  rnys  of  the  sun  cause 
alternate  fret-zing  and  thawing 
of  the  growing  tissues  on  the 
In  these  localities,  the  bark 
of  the  tree  frequently  bursts  open,  and  large  quantities 
of  gum  exude.  A  ric  h  garden  loam,  a  summer  drought 
followed  by  fall  rain,  excessive  wood  stimulation,  violent 
changes  of  temperature  in  the  winter,  or  other  factors 
unfavorable  to  the  maturing  of  the  wood,  aggravate  the 
difficulty.  The  bursting  of  the  bark  is  probably  caused 
by  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  tissues  under  these 
unfavorable  conditions.  Both  troubles  are  more  injuri- 
ous to  trees  with  exposed  trunks.    A  low-headed  and 


i19.  Early  Richmond 


spreading  top.  soils  not  too  rich,  and  cultural  methods 
which  favor  the  early  maturity  of  the  wood,  lessen  the 
danger.    The  trunks  may  also  be  protected  by  a  board, 


ing  the 


kind  on  the  sunny  side  dur- 
O.  Harold  Powell. 

The  Cherry  in  California.  —  In  commercial  impor- 
tance, the  Cherry  Is  least  of  the  fruits  of  the  temperate 
zonegrownin  California  on  a  commercial  scale.  This  Is  not 
because  tho  finest  Cherries  cannot  lie  grown,  but  because 
the  avenues  for  the  disposition  of  the  product  are  not  as 
wide  as  for  other  leading  fruits.  Recently  there  are 
Indications  that  these  avenues  will  be  widened,  for  last 
year  1 1898)  about  300  car  loads  were  profitably  shipped 
In  a  fresh  state  to  eastern  markets,  and  a  product  of 
IjO.OOO  cases  of  canned  Cherries  was  disposed  of  to  ad- 
vantage; but  until  it  is  demonstrated  that  such  distant 
demands  will  increase,  present  plantations  will  not  be 
largely  extended.  Cherries  nr©  costlv  In  picking  and 
packing,  and  to  incur 
the  chances  of  a  local 
market,  over  supplied 
when  ever  the  trees  do 
their  full  duty,  tho 
grower  does  not  enjoy. 
Cherry  drying  ha* 
never  seemed  war- 
ranted on  a  large  scale, 
of  the  large 
of  labor  ve- 
to the  pound 
of  product  ;  and  the 
grower  has  had  no  re- 
course when  the  canner 
and  local  consumer 
would  only  pay  the  cost 
of  picking  and  boxing. 
A  good  shipping  de- 
mand seems,  therefore, 
the  measure  of  the  ex- 
tension of  California's  Cherry  interest,  and  the  early 
ripening  of  the  fruit,  which  permits  its  sale  during  the 
blooming  season  of  eastern  Cherry  trees,  Is  the  leading 
surety  of  such  demand.  On  several  occasions  early  va- 
rieties have  been  shipped  from  the  Vacaville  district 
overland,  on  March  31,  but  the  usual  opening  date  is 
about  two  weeks  later,  and  thence  onward  later  varieties, 
and  from  later  regions,  may  be  shipped  until  July,  if 
1  profitable. 
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But,  though  there  is  plenty  of  good  land  apon  which 
to  multiply  the  present  total  of  half  a  million  trees,  the 
Cherry  regions  of  California  are  restricted.  It  ia  one  of 
the  most  exacting  of  all  trees,  and  is  only  profitable  when 
its  requirements  are  respected.  About  one-half  of  the 
present  acreage  lies  in  valleys  opening  upon  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco,  where  deep  and  moist,  but  well  drained 
alluvial  soil  fosters  strong  and  sound  root-growth,  and 
modified  atmospheric  aridity  favors  leaf  and  fruiting. 
On  similar  deep  and  moist  soils,  however,  the  tree  enters 
the  hot  interior  valleys  to  certain  limits,  chiefly  along 
the  river  bottoms.  It  abhors  dry  plains.  In  dry  air  It 
usually  refuses  to  fruit,  although  if  the  soil  be  moist, 
it  may  make  stalwart  tree  growth.  In  foot-bill  valleys 
It  sometimes  does  admirably,  both  in  growth  and  fruit- 
ing, and  in  mountain  valleys,  nliove  an  elevation  of  2,000 
feet,  on  good  soil,  and  in  the  greater  rainfall,  and  even 
with  the  snow  flurries,  which  are  experienced  every  year 
at  proper  elevations,  the  tree  becomes  very  thrifty'and 
profitable  to  the  limits  of  local  markets.  The  tree  seems 
to  have  no  geographical  limitations  in  California;  when- 
ever suitable  soil  and  wenthercouditiona  occur,  it  accepts 
the  situation  — the  Dukes  and  Morellos  succeeding  under 
conditions  too  trying  for  the  Hearts  and  Higarreaus,  but 
tho  latter  comprise  all  the  varieties  that  are  of  commer- 
cial account. 

Cherry  trees  are  grown  bv  budding  upon  Mazzard  and 
Mahaleb  seedlings-the  latter  chiefly  imported.  It  Is  cus- 
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tomary  to  plant  out  In  orchards  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year's  growth  from  the  bud,  though  2-year-old  Cherry 
trees  can  be  more  successfully  handled  than  other  2- 
year-olds.  The  trees  are  headed  nt  1  to  2  feet  from 
the  ground,  cut  back  to  promote  low  branching  for  two 
years,  and  then  allowed  to  make  long  branches,  and 
not  usually  shortened-in,  so  long  as  thrifty  and  healthy. 
The  tree,  in  a  good  enviroament,  is,  however,  a  very 
hardy  tree,  ana  will  endure  pruning  to  almost  any 
degree.  We  have  many  trees  which  have  made  a  very 
broad  but  not  usually  high  growth,  bearing  1,000  lbs.  of 
fruit  to  the  tree,  and  a  few  others  which  have  even 
doubled  that  figure,  while  others  have  been  dwarfed  and 
trained  en  etpalitr.  The  commercial  orchards  are.  how- 
ever, uniformly  of  low  trees,  approximately  of  vase 
form  in  exterior  outline,  and  with  branches  curving 
outward  without  shortening. 

The  Cherry  is  very  readily  grafted  over  by  the  usual 
top-grafting  methods,  and  large  orchards  have  been  thus 
transformed  into  varieties  more  acceptable  for  canning 
or  shipping.  Comparatively  few  varieties  are  grown. 
Early  Purple  Oulgne,  Guigne  Marbre.and  Knight's  Earlv 
Black  are  grown  in  early  ripenii:g  localities.  Black 
Tartarian  and  I<cwelling  are  the  main  stay  for  black 
Cherries.  The  Napoleon  Bigarreau  (locally  known  as 
Royal  Ann  I  is  the  Ideal  for  a  white  Cherry,  and  almost 
excludes  all  others.  I' 

some  standing.    Of  all  the  varieties  grown,  the  Black 
Tartarian  anil 
cent  of  the  crop 
marketed. 

California-grown  Cherries  attain  large  size;  the  can- 
ner's  requirement  for  fancy  fruit  is  a  diameter  not  less 
thon  of  an  Inch,  and  for' No.  1.  not  less  than  "4  of  an 
inch.  Wholesale  prices  usuallv  range  from  #40  to  #«0 
per  ton  for  black  and  W  to  #120  for  white,  but  this 


though  the  Rockport  Bigarreau 
r  all  the  varieties  grown,  the  Bl 
Napoleon  Bigarreau,  constitute  70  per 
,  and  probably  «J0  per  cent  of  the  amount 
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yew  (1899)  canners  hare  paid  M  high  m  9160  per  ton 
for  white  Cherries.  The  higher  rates  can  only  be  ex- 
pected during  years  of  abort  crops. 

KnwAKO  J.  WlCKftON. 

CHERVIL.  A  term  applied  to  two  umbelliferous  plants 
which  produce  edible  parts,  neither  of  which  is  well 
known  In  America.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied,  also, 
to  the  sweet  cicely. 

Salad  Cheiril  or  Leaf  Chervil  is  Scandix  eerefolium. 
Linn.,  a  native  of  8.  Eu.  It  is  annual.  The  neat  and 
aromatic  Ivs.  are  used  like  parslev,  which  they  much 
resemble.  The  lvs.  are  decompound,  with  oval  cut  leaf- 
lets; and  there  are  varieties  with  much  cut  and  curled 
foliage.  The  cultivation  of  8alad  Chervil  presents  no 
difficulties.  Leaves  are  ready  to  use  in  0  to  10  weeks 
from  seed  sowing,  and  any  good  garden  soil  is  congenial. 
It  thrives  best  in  the  cooler  and  moister  part  of  the  year. 

Tuberous  or  Turnip-rooted  Chervil  is  Cha>rophytl«m 
bulbonnm,  Linn.,  of  S.  En.  It  is  biennial  or  plur-annual, 
like  the  radish  and  carrot.    The  roots  are  like  small 


rosy. 

two- 


>  in  shape  (4-5  in.  long),  but  are  gray  or  blackish, 
and  the  flesh  is  of  different  flavor.  The  roots  are  eaten 
as  carrots  are,  either  boiled  or  in  stews.  The  one  diffi- 
culty in  the  growing  of  Tuberous  Chervil  is  the  fact  that 
the  seeds  germinate  very  tardily,  or  even  not  at  all,  if 
kept  dry  over  winter.  It  is  customary,  therefore,  to  sow 
them  in  the  fall,  although  they  do  not  germinate  until 
spring.  If  they  are  to  be  reserved  for  spring  growing, 
they  should  be  stratified  (nee  Seettage  I  or  kept  in  sand. 
In  four  or  five  months  after  germination,  the  roots  are 
fit  to  use,  although  they  improve  in  quality  by  being 
left  in  the  ground. 

L.  II.  B. 

CHESS,  or  CHEAT.  Bromnt. 

CHESTNUT.  Three  species  of  tree  or  true  Chestnuts 
are  cultivated  in  this  country  for  fruit,  — the  European 
Cattanea  tatira,  the  American  Cattanea  Americana, 
the  Japanese  Cattanea  crtnata.  (See  Cattanea  I .  The 
horticultural  characters  which  distinguish  these  three 
types  are  as  follows: 

European  CAeafnMfs.-Tree  large,  with  a  spreading 
bnt  compact  head,  stocky,  smooth -barked  twigs  and  large 
sy  buds  of  a  yellowish  brown  color;  leaves  ohlong- 
ulate,  abrubl'ly  pointed,  with  coarse  sometimes  in- 
curved serrations,  thick  and  leathery,  generally  pnbea- 
cent  beneath  when  young,  but  green  on  both  siJes  when 
mature.  Burs  very  large,  with  long,  branching  spines, 
and  a  thick,  velvety  lining.  Nut  larger  than  American 
Chestnut,  sometimes  very  Urge,  shell  dark  mahogany 
brown,  pubescent  at  tip,  thick,  tough  and  leathery;  ker- 
nel enclosed  in  a  thin,  tough  and  astringent  skin  : 
quality  variable  from  insipid,  astringent  to  moderately 
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Native  wild  Chestnuts.   -N.  arly  natural  »lze. 


The  leaven  remain  on  the  trees  until  late  in 
autumn,  but  are  more  susceptible  to  the  attack*  of  fungi 
than  the  American  and  .Japanese  species.  At  least  one 
variegated  and  one  cut-leaved  variety  are  grown  ns  orna- 
mentals. This  species  i«  vnrii.ii-.lv  known  as  European, 
French,  Spanish  and  Italian  Chestnut  ( Cattanea  tativa  ), 


and  Sweet  Chestnnt  of  English  writers.  It  Is  an  inhabi- 
tant of  mountain  forests  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
western  Asia,  Europe  and  north  Africa.  Esteemed  for 
its  nnts  in  Spain,  France  and  Italy,  where  they  have  con- 
stituted an  important  article  of  food  since  an  early  day 
Introduced  to  the  United  States  by  Irene*  Dtipo 
mington,  Del.,  in  1803,  though  recorded  by 
under  the  designation " French  Chestnut. "as 
him  on  native  Chestnut  near  Charlottesville  ( 3 
Va.,  in  1773. 

American  Chestnut  (C.  Americana)  .  —  Fig.  422.  A  tall, 
straight,  columnar  tree,  in  forests  reaching  a  height  of 
100  ft.  and  a  diameter  of  3  to  4  ft. ;  when  grown  in  the 


in  Cat 

iva,  oblong-lanceolate,  acute,  long  pointed  at  the  apex, 
coarsely  serrate  except  toward  the  wedge-shaped  base, 
green  and  glabrous  on  both  surfaces,  changing  to 
bright,  clear  yellow  late  in  autumn.  The  stain  Inate 
flowers  open  In  June  or  July,  after  leaves  have  attained 
full  site,  and  exhale  a  sweet,  heavy  odor,  disagreeable 
to  many  persons,  and  sometimes  causing  symptoms  of 
hay  fever.  The  2-  or  3-flowered  involucres  of  pistil- 
late, flowers  are  on  short,  stout  peduncles  at  the  bases 
of  androgynous  amenta  which  War  toward  their  (tot 
scattered  clusters  of  staminate  flowers.  Burs  smaller 
and  spines  sharper  than  in  C.  gatira.  The  nuts,  usually 
2  or  3,  rarely  5  to  7,  are  usually  broader  than  Ion*, 
and  much  compressed  by  crowding,  though  some- 
times nearly  oblong  and  approaching  cylindrical.  They 
are  of  a  bright  brown  color,  covered  at  the  apex  with 
thick,  pale  tomentum,  which  sometimes  extends  nearly 
to  the  base  of  the  nut.  The  nuts  are  sweet  and  agree- 
able in  flavor,  the  best  among  Chestnuts,  and  are 
marketed  in  large  quantities  from  the  forests  of  tli* 
Appalachian  region,  eastern  North  America,  Me.  to 
(la.,  westward  to  Michigan,  Mississippi  and  " 
Gradually  receding  from  its  southern  areas  f 
not  yet  understood.  A 
propagated  by  grafting. 

JapaneteiChettnut  {  C.  errnata ).  —  Fig.  433.  A  dwarf- 
ish, close-headed  tree  of  slender  growth,  said  to  attain 
a  height  of  50  ft.  in  Japan,  with  small  buds;  leaves 
smaller  than  other  Chestnuts,  lanceolate-oblong,  usually 
pointed,  with  a  truncate  or  cordate  base,  finely  serrated, 
with  shallow,  sharp-pointed  indentations,  whitish  tomes- 
tose  beneath,  pale  green  above,  less  subject  to  injury  l»y 
fungi  than  other  species.  Burs  small,  with  a  thin,  pa- 
pery lining  and  short,  widely  branching  spines.  Nut« 
large  to  very  Isrge,  glossy,  usually  3,  sometitues  5  or 
7  in  a  bur,  usually  inferior  to  the  other  Chestnut* 
In  quality,  though  good  when  cooked,  and  in  a  few 
varieties  excellent  in  the  fresh  state.  Manv  cultural 
varieties  are  recognized.  Introduced  to  the  United  State* 
in  lH7»i  by  S.  B.  Parsings,  Flushing.  N.  Y. 

Aside  from  these  three  types,  there  are  certain  dwarf 
and  small -fruited  Castaneas  known  as  Chinquapins.  The 
two  native  Chinquapins  may  be  contrasted  as  follows: 
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Common  or  Trtt  Chinquapin  iOnstnnta  pumila).— 
Fig.  434.  A  shrub  4  or  5  feet  tall,  rarely  »  tree,  at- 
taining a  height  of  50  feet,  with  slender  branehlets 
marked  with  numerous  minute  lentleels,  and  coated 
with  a  pale  tomentum,  whieh  disappears  during  the  first 
winter.  Leaves  oblong,  acute  and  coarsely  serrate  at 
apes,  bright  yellowish  green,  changing  to  dull  yellow 
falling  in  autumn.  Flowers  strong-smelling,  the 
a  of  staminate  ones  appearing  with  the  unfolding 
in  May  or  June,  the  spicate,  androgynous  anient.* 
r,  with  pistillate  flowers  In  spiny  involucres,  produc- 
ing solitary,  cylindrical  nuts  %  to  1  inch  in  length  and 
Ji  inch  in  diameter,  with  sweet  seeds.  This  species  oc- 
curs in  dry  lands  from  southern  Pennsylvania  to  Florida 
and  Texan,  and  its  nuts,  which  ripen  earlier  than  the 
American  Chestnut,  are  esteemed  for  food  and  marketed 
in  considerable  quantities.  Apparent  intermediates  be- 
tween this  species  and  the  American  Chestnut,  probably 
of  hybrid  origin,  are  reported  from  several  localities 
in  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  This  species  attains  truly 
arborescent  proportions  in  southern  Arkansas  and  east- 
ern Texas.  The  shrub  form  is  sparingly  introduced  to 
cultivation,  and  is  being  somewhat  used  in  its  native 
regions  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft  improved  Chestnuts. 
It  promises  to  become  useful  for  this  purpose,  but  has 
the  troublesome  habit  of  throwing  up  numerous  suckers 
or  stolons.  One  named  variety,  the  Fuller,  has  been 
published.  Fig.  434  is  adapted  from  the  Nut  Culture 
bulletin  of  the  LT.  8.  Dept.  of  Agric. 

Ruth  Chinquapin  (Ciitlanea  alnifoliaj.-A  shrub, 
rarely  more  than  3  ft.  lu  height,  forming  small  thickets, 
by  means  of  stolons,  in  sandy  barrens.  South  Atlantic 
states,  westward  to  Lousiana  and  Arkansas.  Distin- 
guished from  C.  pumila  by  larger,  oval-lanceolate, 
mostly  obtuse  leaves,  which  are  but  slightly  tomentose 
beneath,  and  by  its  larger  nuts,  which  ripen  earlier. 

The  cultural  range  of  Castanea  In  America  is  not  well 
defined,  but  extends  from  Florida  and  Texas  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  Wisconsin,  and  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The 
3  specie*  cultivated  in  America  thrive  best  on  dry, 
rocky  or  gravelly  ridges  or  silicious  uplands,  failing  on 
heavy  clays  and  on  limestone  soils  unless  deep,  dry 
and  rich. 

Propagation  of  species  is  by  seeds.  Certain  types  re- 
produce their  striking  characteristics  in  their  seedlings, 
but  varieties  are  perpetuated  by  grafting;  occasionally 
by  budding.  Seeds  for  planting  should  be  free  from  in- 
sect larvfp ,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out  before 
planting.  They  may  be  planted  in  drills  in  fall  on  deep 


and  well-drained  loam,  or,  to  avoid  damage  by  rodents, 
may  be  stratified  in  damp  sand  until  spring.  Nuts  held 
In  cold  storage  at  15°  F.  from  October  to  April  have 


germinated  well  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Young  trees  des- 
tined for  removal  to  orchard  should  be  transplanted  in 
nursery  at  one  year  old,  to  promote  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  root  svstem.  Grafting  may  be  done  on  any  of 
the  species  of  Castanea,  and  on  some  of  the  oaks, 
notably  the  Chestnut  Oak,  Quertu*  Prittu*.  though  the 
durablity  of  grafts  on  the  oak  is  questionable.  Where 
the  Chestnut  is  indigenous,  bearing  orchards  of  im- 
proved varieties  are  quickly  secured  by  cutting  down 
and  removing  the  timber  and  grafting  tbi  young  sprouts 
which  spriugup  in  abundance  about  the  Chestnut  stumps 
(Fig.  435).  Recently  the  Chinquapin  bus  been  similarly 
used  with  good  success  where  Chestnut  does  not  occur, 
drafting  may  be  by  splice  method  on  1-year-old  seedling 
roots  ;  by  splice  or  cleft  at  crown  on  2-  or  3-year  trees  in 
place  ;  or  by  veneer,  splice  or  cleft  methods  on  1-  to 
3-year-old  sprouts  or  branches.  Top-working  of  old 
trees  is  uncertain  and  only  practiced  in  special  cases. 
Cions  should  be  dormant,  and  work  may  lie  done  at  any 
time  after  freezing  ceases,  but  in  trunk  and  branch 
grafting  best  results  are  obtained  by  most  grafters  if 
work  is  done  alter  leaves  begin  to  unfold.  Two-  or 
3-bud  cions  are  preferred.  The  fitting  of  cion  to  cleft 
or  splice  and  the  waxing  should  be  carefully  done. 
If  strips  of  waxed  muslin  are  wrapped  about  the  stubs 
the  danger  of  loss  by  summer  cracking  of  wax  is 
lessened.  In  cleft-grafting  young  sprouts  or  seedlings, 
the  stub  should  lie  cut  2  or  3  inches  above  the  depar- 
ture of  a  branch,  to  prevent  too  deep  splitting  of 
cleft.  Two  or  three  weeks  after  growth  begins  the  wax- 
ing should  be  inspected  and  repaired  if  cracked.  If 


grafts  make  rank  and  brittle  growth  they  should  be 
checked  by  pinching,  and  if  in  exposed  situations,  tied 
to  stakes  to  prevent  breaking  out  of  cious.  Budding 
is  sometimes  practiced,  usually  by  use  of  dormant  buds 
inserted  in  shoots  of  previous  year,  when  the  bark 
"slips "after  growth  has  begun  in  spring. 

The  Chestnut  is  admirably  adapted  to  ornamental 
planting,  either  singly  or  ir.  groups  on  suitable  soils. 
The  native  species  is  successfully  used  as  a  roadside 
tree  in  many  sections  outside  of  its  natural  range.  It  re- 
quires a  space  of  at  least  40  feet  for  development  when 
thus  used  ;  the  European  species  30  feet  and  the 
Japanese  20  feet.  If  in  orchard,  the  last  mentioned  may 
he  planted  as  close  as  20  feet,  and  thinned  when  the 
trees  begin  to  crowd,  thus  securing  several  crops  of 
nuts  from  land  otherwise  unoccupied. 

Cake  op  Orchards.  —  Planted  orchards  are  yet  few  in 
America,  most  of  the  extensive  commercial  efforts  hav- 
ing consisted  in  the  grafting  of  sprouts  on  rough  lands 
where  the  American  Chestnut  is  indigenous.  On  such 
lands  no  cultivation  is  attempted,'  the  brambles  and  un- 
deslred  sprouts  being  held  in  check  by  occasional  cut- 
ting in  summer,  or  by  pasturing  with  sheep.  Much  care 
is  necessary  to  protect  against  damage  of  the  sprouts  by 
fire  on  such  land.  Clean  cultivation,  at  least  during  the 


Chinquapin.    Nut  mid  bur  natural  size. 


first  few  years,  is  probably  best  in  planted  orchards, 
though  heavy  mulching  may  be  found  a  satisfactory* 
substitute.  The  Japanese  and  some  of  the  American 
varieties  of  the  European  species  require  thinning  of 
the  burs  on  young  trees  to  avoid  over- bearing,  with  its 
consequent  injury  to  the  vitality  of  the  tree. 

Leaf  diseases  are  apparently  subject  to  control  by 
Bordeaux  mixture,  but  for  the  weevils,  which 
age  the  nuts  previous  to  maturity,  no  sa 
edy  has  yet  been  discovered. 
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The  varieties  of  the  three  species,  though  possessing 
many  points  in  common,  differ  sufficiently  in  important 
characteristics  to  justify  separate  grouping  for  cultural 
discussion.  As  Chestnut  culture  is  new  in  this  country, 
it  seems  best  to  append  descriptions  of  all  the  varieties 


435.  Chestnut  sprouts  two  yews  crafted. 

•  branching  begins 


which  are  in  the  American  trade.  For  foliar  discussion 
of  cultivated  Chestnuts  see  Nut  Culture  in  the  United 
States  (Bull.  Div.  of  Pomology,  V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrrle.>. 
from  which  Fig.  VU  is  adapted  ;  Nut  Guitarist,  A.  S. 

1896  :    European  and  Japanese  Chestnuts  in 
U.  S.,  <i.  Harold  Powell  (Bull.  Del.  Exp.  Sta- 
tion), 1898;  Nut  Culture  for  Proflt,  Jno.  It.  Parry,  1897. 

Amkricax  OBoiT.-Though  the  wild  nuts  exhibit  wide  varia- 
tions in  sixc,  form,  quality,  produetlv eness,  and  unuon  of  ripen- 
ing, but  few  varieties  have  been  dignified  by  names  and  propa- 

Kted.  Solitary  tree*  an-  frequently  Unite,  though  producing 
th  staminate  and  pistillate  flowers.  api-arently  requiring 
cross  fertilization  to  insure  frultfulness .  Thin  is  especially  true 
of  planted  trees  of  this  speetes  on  the  Pacific  slope,  where  pro- 
duetive  trees  are  reports!  to  I>e  rare.  The  susceptibility  of  the 
species  to  injury  by  leaf  diseases,  as  pointed  out  by  Powell,  ami 
the  Injury  to  tiu'i  by  larva?  of  weevils,  are  drawbacks  to  Its  ex- 
tensive culture. 
The  following  varieties  are  propagated  to  some  extent: 
Ihitanry.—  Howling  tin-en,  Ky.  Large,  and  of  fit 
Original  tree  productive,  though  isolated. 

tirilfin.— Griffin,  Ua.  A  large,  verj'  downv  nut,  of  good  quality. 
J/afaaieai/, -Little   Prairie   Ronde,  Mich      A    large,  light 
colored,  sweet  nut.  annually  productive,  frequently  having  5  to 
7  nuts  to  the  bur. 

AVtrAam.— Mountainvllle.  N.  Y.    Ats.ve  medium  in  sire,  oh- 
tomentose,  sweet.  Trw  productive  and  vigorous  in  heavy 
sod  at  80  years  of  age. 

Murrtll.— Coleman's  Kalis.  Ya  A  large,  high  flavored  nut, 
bearing  3  nuts  to  the  bur. 

<*fn.-Otto.  Tenn.  Large,  oblong,  very  downy  at  tip.  very 
sweet,  and  rich. 

Walton  —  Fay,  Pa.  Medium  to  large,  slightly  downy,  com- 
pressed, very  good. 

Kt  KOftAN  <!Kot-r.-It  !»  a  significant  fact  that,  during  the 
century  that  has  elapsed  since  the  introduction  of  this  species, 
the  Imported  named  varieties  of  Europe  bars  not  found  favor 
in  eastern  America.  Seedling  tnw  have  been  found  produc- 
tive and  profitable  at  many  points  in  New  Jcr»ey,  Pennsylvania, 
I>elaware,  and  Maryland,  however,  and  these  form  the  basis  of 
the  culture  of  the  species  east  of  the  continental  divide.  West 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  several  of  the  choice  French  "Mar- 


rons"  are  -eported  to  succeed  In  California  and  Oregon.  Among 
the  more  important  varieties  of  the  European  group  in  America, 
are  tne  following  | 

Anderson— Flushing,  N.J.  Bur  medium  to  small;  nuts  of 
medium  si«c,  bright  reddish  brown,  pubescent  at  the  tip  and 
over  half  of  the  nut.  Tree  a  strong  grower,  with  mediant  to 
small  leathery  leaves.    Very  productive. 

Harl  ram  —  Mllltown.  Pa.  Bur  medium  to  small :  nut  medium, 
thickly  pubescent  at  tip,  dark,  reddish  mahogany  color;  3  in  a 
bur  i  unusually  free  from  Insect  attack  ;  quality  good.  Tree 
vigorous,  spreading,  with  large  leaves;  productive, 

Chalon  (syn.,  Marrun  Chalon  Early!.—  K 
grown  in  California.   Nut  of 

Com  bale 


rteV-Frat 

bright  brown  striped  nut,  with  but  little  tomentum  at  tip; 
ally  2.  sometimes  but  1.  in  a  bur.    Somewhat  grown  In  Cali- 
fornia, where  It  was  introduced  from  France  al«ut  leTO. 

Corson,  —  Plymouth  Meeting.  Pa.  Bur  large,  with  thin  husk; 
nuts  large,  usually  3  in  a  bur  :  dark  brown,  ridge." 
pubescent  at  tip:  quality  very  good.    Tree  vigorous,  i 
very  productive. 

ltagrr.— Camden.  Delaware.  Bur  medium  ;  nut  medium  to 
large,  dark  brown,  thickly  tomentose,  usually  3  in  a  bur; 
quality  good.  Tree  vigorous,  spreading,  productive;  a  se-ediing 
of  Rldgely. 

Darlington.— Wilmington.  Del.  Bur  medium  to  small:  nut 
medium  to  large,  usually  3  in  a  bur;  dark  distinctly  striped, 
thickly  tomentose  at  tip;  sweet,  good.  Tree  vigorous.  One  of 
the  earliest  to  ripen  of  this  group. 

Lynn  ( Matron  de  Lyon ) . —France.  A  large,  round  nut  of  fair 
quality,  grown  in  a  small  way  in  California,  but  leas  productive 
than  Combale,  which  it  resembles. 

Uarran.— This  term  is  used  by  the  French  to  designate  the 
larger  cultivated  Chestnuts,  most  of  which  have  relatively  few 
nuts,  often  only  1  In  a  bur. 

JMoncur.— Ifcjver,  I»el.  A  seedling  of  Rldgely.  Bur  medium; 
nuts  medium,  of  light  color,  heavily  tomentose;  tree  vigorous, 
spreading,  very  productive. 

Xoitfiltard.— France.  A  large,  handsome  variety  from  cen- 
tral France,  and  there  considered  very  productive  and  valuable. 
Has  been  tested  in  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania  and  California, 
without  marked  success  in  any  locality. 

A'urafco.— Morrisvllle.  Pa.  I  Fig.  11,  PI.  14.)  Bur  medium, 
conical  ;  nut  large,  from  2  to  3  in  a  bur :  bright  brown, 
striped,  thinly  tomentose.  of  good  quality.  Tree  compact  and 
drooping:  rather  uncertain  in  bearing. 

Paragon  (syn.,  Oreat  American).— Oermantown,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Bur  very  large;  nut  large,  usually  3  in  a  bur,  broad, 
plump,  thickly  tomentose  at  the  tip.  and  thinly  ovea  tiro-thirds 
of  surface,  color  dull  brown,  quality  very  good.  Tree  hardy, 
spreading,  vigorous,  with  narrow,  coarsely  serrate  leaves  hav- 
ing a  narrow  base;  subject  to  leaf  blight,  but  very  productive 
The  most  widely  planted  and  most  uniformly  successful  vsriety 
of  Chestnut  yet  cultivated  in  the  I'nited  States.  Possitdv  a 
hybrid  with  C.  dentata.  Fig.  (photo)  4-yr.  grafted  tree  in  fruit. 
Mh-h. 

Qurrev  (syn..  Marron  Querey).— France.  A  beautiful,  me- 
dium sued  nut.  commended  in  portions  of  California  for  pre- 
cocity, carlincsa.  productiveness  and  quality. 

Hitljrly  I  syn.,  Du  Pont).— Wilmington,  Del.  Bur  medium  i 
nut  medium  to  large,  moderately  tomentose, dark,  of  very  good 
quality;  tree  vigorous,  with  narrow  leaves  free  from  Might; 
spreading,  very  prodnrtlve,  hardy,   i Fig.  12.  PL  14.) 

Srott  —  Burlington.  N.  J.  Bur  medium:  nut  medium,  slig-htly- 
poluted.  usually  3  in  a  bur :  glossy,  dark  brown,  slightly 
tomentose  at  the  tip.  Tree  open,  spreading,  very  productive: 
said  to  tie  comparatively  free  from  attacks  of  weevil. 

Styrr  —  ConrordvUle,  Pa.  Bur  medium:  nut  medium  pointed, 
dark  brown,  striped,  tomentose  at  tip.  1  to  3  in  a  bur  Tree 
very  vigorous,  upright,  with  large,  dark  green  leaves  free  from 
disease.  ' 

Japanksk  OKorr  —  Though  most  of  the  imported  Japanese 
Chestnuts  have  t>een  found  of  poor  quality  for  eating  in  the 
fresh  state,  the  pnxluet  of  many  imported  seedling  trees,  and  of 
a  number  of  American-grown  seedlings  of  this  type. is  equal  to 
the  European  nut  In  flavor.  The  Japanese  varieties  in  general 
have  the  advantage,  also,  of  greater  precocity  and  productive- 
ness, larger  size  ami  earlier  maturity  of  nut.  greater  freedom 
from  injury  by  leaf  diseases  and  nut-eating  insect  lame  As 
productiveness  and  earliness  see  the  most  important  points  in 
Chestnut  culture  at  the  present  time,  this  type  is  the  i 
Important  to  commercial  nut  growers.  The  : 
named  varieties  an*  ns  follows: 

Alpha.  —  New  Jersey,  Bur  medium:  nuts  medium  to 
generally  3  in  a  bur.  dark,  of  fair  quality,  ripening  very  < 
Tree  upright,  very  vigorous  and  productive. 

Beta.  —  New  Jersey,  Bur  small;  nut  medium,  light  brown, 
smooth,  slightly  tomentose  at  tip:  good;  ripening  Just  sfter 
Alphn. 

At.fdie.-New  Jersey.    First  fruited  In  Maryland.   Bar  me- 
dium: nut  large,  bright  brown,  broi 
tose,  2  to  5  in  a  bur ;  of  medium 
Tree  regular,  round-headed,  vigorous. 

Mark  (syn  .  Dr.  Black).- New  Jersey.    First  fruited  In 
Maryland.    Bur  large;  nut  medium  to  large;  3  to  '  in  a 
irregular  in  shape  ;  dark  brown,  slightly 
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totnentoae.  Terr  Parly  and  of  good  quality, 
close-headed,  vigorous,  prodi 
Cot.— California.  A  large, 


Tree  round, 


iwwt  variety,  but  re- 


Feltom.—'Stm  Jersey  First  fruited  In  Delaware.  Bur 
■mail;  nut  milium,  dark  brown,  slightly  tomentose. 
rather  early  and  of  excellent  quality.  Tree  round- 
headed  and  fairly  productive. 

Oiaat. — Japan.  A  trade  name,  under  which  a  num- 
ber of  varieties  have  becu  imported  from  Japan.  See 
Parry. 

Hair  (»yn., Eighteen  Month*). — California.  A  newly 
Introduced  variety,  having  a  large,  dark  brown  nut  of 
excellent  quality.  Very  precocious. 

Kent  (syn..  Extra  Early).— New  Jersey.  Flrat  fruited 
In  Delaware.  Bur  small;  nut  medium  to  large,  dark, 
usually  'i  In  a  bur:  very  early,  of  good  quality.  Tree 
round-headed,  precocious,  productive. 

Kerr.  — New  Jersey.  First  fruited  in  Maryland.  Hnr 
amall;  nut  medium  to  large,  dark  brown,  broad,  3  in 
a  bur,  early,  ami  of  excellent  quality.  Tree  vigorous, 
symmetrical,  round -headed,  very  productive. 

K,  !{■•'<  — New  Jersey.  P:r>d  fruited  in  Delaware.  Bur 
very  large;  nut  very  large,  broad,  light  brown,  slightly 
ridged,  of  excellent  qualify,  ratdscasou  Tree  upright, 
opon,  spreading,  moderately  vigorous,  productive.  The 
Unrest  Chestnut  yet  brought  to  notice. 

Mammoth.— A  trade  name  for  the  imported  Japanese 
nuts  and  trees,  not  restricted  to  any  particular  variety. 

Martin  (syn..  Col.  Martin).— New  Jersey.  First 
fruited  in  Maryland.  Bur  large;  nut  large  to 
very  large,  broad,  bright  reddish  brown,  slightly 
tomentose.  a  to  5  nuts  In  a  bur.  Mkdneasou:  of 
good  quality  for  rooKing.  Tree  vigorous,  open, 
spreading,  prodnrti-  e. 

Mrf'arland  —  California.  Bur  very  large ;  nnt 
large,  and  of  fine  quality ;  early.  Tree  spread- 
ing, very  productive.  A  newly  disseminated 
variety  of  great  promise. 

Parry  —  Japan.  Bur  very  large:  nut  very 
large,  1  to  3  in  a  bur,  broad,  with  apex  some- 
times depressed ;  dark  brown,  ridged,  of  fair 
quality.  Tree  moderately  vigorous,  open, spread' 
ing,  with  large  leaves.  One  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  of  this  group.  Selected  for  prop- 
agatlon  as  the  best  of  1.000  Imported  grafted 
Japanese  Chestnuts.  (Fig.  13.  FT.  14.) 

I*rvlitir. — Japan.  Bur  small  -,  nut  medium, 
rather  long,  striped.  3  in  a  bur  ;  early.  Tree 
vigorous,  compart,  with  small  narrow  leaves. 

Krliantr.— New  Jersey.    Hur  medium  ;  nut 
medium  to  large,  rather  long,  light  brown, 
ridged:  midseason,  and  o(  fair  quality.  Tree 
dwarfish,  spreading,  drooping, 
and  productive:  Inclined  to  ov 
thinning.    Seedling  of  Fairy 

Surtftt  —  New  Jersey.    Bur  very  large; 
very  large,  usually  3  In  a  bur  :  midseason  : 
rather  poor  quality  until  cooked.    Seedling  of 
Parry.    Tree  upright,  productive. 

Superb  (syn.,  Parry's  Superb).— New  Jersey. 
Bur  large:  nut  large,  broad,  brown,  usually  H  in 
a  bur,  early,  and  of  fair  quality.  Tree  vigorous 
and  very  productive.  W.  A.  TaYU>R. 

CHE  VAM  ERA  ,  CHEVALIEBIA, 
CHEVAXLIEBA.  CHEVALLlEEIA.  The 

in  the  American  trade  arc  £ch- 


CHICK-PEA.  SeeCieer. 


arge;  nut  C^jQpy 
eaaon  :  of  vJT 


CHICKWEED. 

SltUaria. 


See    Cerattium  and 


CHICORY,  or  SUCCORY  ( Ciehorium  In- 
tybut,  Linn.).  Comp6*ittr.  Kit;.  4;n;.  A 
native  of  Europe,  naturalized  In  America 
and  familiar  to  many  as  a  weed,  is  a  pot- 
herb, a  aalad,  and  the  leading  adulterant  of 
coffee.  It  has  come  prominently  before 
the  public  since  1897  an  an  American  farm 
crop.  Prior  to  that  year.  Its  cultivation  as 
an  adulterant  and  substitute  for  coffee 
was  largely  prevented  by  the  prejudice  of 
the  principal  consumers,  our  foreign-bcrn 
population,  who  Insisted  that  American 
was  inferior  to  European  root,  and  also  by 
the  low  tariff,  which  allowed  the  root  to 
enter  duty  free,  or  with  a  very  small  im- 
post. During  1898  and  1899  advantage  has 
been  taken  of  a  protective  duty,  and  sev-  43*. 


i,  for  which  1 
a  willingness  to  grow  the  roots. 
It  is  probable  that  within  the  next  few  years  oar 
home  market  will  be  fully  supplied  from  Ameri- 
can fields,  in  which  development  reliance  is  placed 
in  the  substitution  of  horse-power  for  manual 
labor,  Improved  plows  and  cultivating  implements 
for  crude  ones,  machine-digging  of  the  roots  for 
hand-digging,  efficient  slicing  machines,  and  im- 
proved evaporating  kilns. 

Chicory  will  probably  succeed  wherever  the 
sugar  beet  is  grown  in  this  country,  the  climatic 
requirements  being  similar.  In  general,  it  may 
be  said  to  thrive  upon  all  stone-free  soils  that 
will  produce  paying  staple  crops,  except  clays, 
lightest-sands  and  mucks.  The  first  are  too  hard, 
the  second  too  dry,  the  third  too  rich  in  nitrogen 
and  too  sour.  The  surface  layer  of  soil  should  be 
deep,  the  subsoil  open  and  well  drained.  If  the 
water  supply  lie  sufficient,  high  land  is  as  good 
as  low  land  of  the  same  texture,  though  if  too 
dry  for  profltuble  grain  growing,  the  former  moy 
vet  be  made  to  produce  paying  crops  of  Chicory ; 
but  if  too  wet  for  cereals,  the  latter  will  generally 
be  found  unsuitable  for  this  root.  The  fertilizing 
of  the  land  should  be  the  same  as  for  other  root 
crops,  nitrogen  being  used  sparingly,  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  rather  freely  —  to  1V4 
times  as  much  of  the  former  and  2%  times 
the  latter  as  has  been  removed  by  the  pre- 
ceding crop.  It  is  best  to  apply  these 
fertilizers  to  preceding  crops  that  do  not 
make  heavy  demands  upon  them.  In  rota- 
tion,Chicory  Is  classed  with  root  crops,  and 
should  l»e  preceded  by  a  small  grain,  since 
this  is  harvested  in  time  for  fall  plowing. 
Clover  should  not  Immediately  precede, 
since  it  leaves  too  much  nitrogen  in  the 
soil.  The  ground  being  warm,  fairly  moist, 
thoroughly  prepared  by  deep  plowing,  bar- 
rowing  and  scarifying  with  a  weeder,  the 
seed,  which  must  be  fresh  and  clean,  is 
sown  rather  thickly  but  covered  thinly,  In 
drills  18  inches  opart. 

There  are  but  few  well-defined  varieties 
of  this  plant  used  for  field  culture,  and 
even  the  garden  sorts  are  not  as  stable  as 
could  be  desired.  Of  the  former  group, 
Magdeburg,  Brunswick  and  Schleslsche 
are  the  principal;  of  the  latter,  Witloof 
(so-called),  Red  Italian,  Brood-leaved, 
Improved  Variegated  and  Curled -leaved 
ore  best  known.  Witloof  and  Barbe  de 
Capucin  can  be  produced  from 
riety,  the  difference  being  brougl 
by  the  method  of  growing. 

Chicory  has  no  specific  enemies  In  this 
country,  and  is  troubled  by  only  a  few  of 
the  general-feeding  insects,  such  as  cut- 
worms and  wire-worms. 

From  6  to  10  tons  is  the  general  crop  per 
acre,  though  with  good  management.  15 
tons  m  »y  be  produced.  The  cost  of  grow- 
ing and  the  returns  are  about  as  follows: 
Rent,  wear  of  tools,  etc.,  $5  ;  preparation 
of  land,  94.50;  seed,  75  cents;  cultivating 
and  tending,  $15;  harvesting  »  n<1  deliver- 
ing, $12  ;  total,  $37.2.*>.  Averoge  price  per 
ton,  *7. 

Prom  a  purely  hortieultun 
Ciicory  is  of  Interest  as  a  root,  o  1 
and  o  salad  plant.  The  young,  tender  roots 
are  occosionolly  boiled  ond  served  with 
butter,  pepper  ond  salt,  like  young  car- 
rots, but  tbey  have  never  become  widely 
popular  In  this  form.  As  0  pot-herb,  the 
young  leaves  ore  equal  to  those  of  dande- 
lion. They  are  cut  when  6  or  8  inches  long, 
boiled  in  two  waters  to  remove  the  bitter 
flavor,  and  served  like  spinach.  As  a 
solod.  Chicory  is  famous  in  three  forms: 
Common  Blanched,  Barbe  de  Capucin  and 
-(XS).  Witloof.    Boris?  de  Copucin  is  comprised 
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of  small,  blanched  leave*.  Witloof  I*  a  more  solid 
head.  The  pink,  red  and  curled  varieties  make  a  very 
pretty  appearance,  and  if  well  grown  and  served  fresh 
are  delicious,  there  being  only  a  slightly  bitter  flavor. 
The  method  of  growing  Is  the  same  as  for  endive. 

For  Hurl-  and  Witloof.  well  grown  roots  are  dug  in 
October,  trimmed  of  unnecessary  roots  and  of  all  but  an 
inch  of  top.  For  Bar  be,  the  roots  are  laid  horizontally 
in  tiers  in  moist  earth,  the  whole  forming  a  sloping  heap, 
the  crowns  of  the  roots  protruding  an  inch  or  so.  Since 
darkness  is  essential,  a  warm  vegetable  cellar  is  the 
usual  place  selected  to  grow  this  vegetable,  which  re- 
quires 3  or  4  weeks  to  produce  its  fine  white  leaves. 
These  are  cut  when  about  6  inches  long,  eaten  as  a  salad, 
1  like  kale  or  cut  up  like  slaw.  If  undisturbed,  the 
i  will  continue  to  produce  for  some  time.  The  most 
rapid  way  to  produce  Witloof  is  to  plunge  the  roots 
(shortened  to  5  inches)  in  spent  tan  bark,  or  such  ma- 
terial, and  cover  with  2  feet  or  more  of  manure,  the 
space  under  a  greenhouse  bench  being  used.  In  about 
2  weeks,  heads  resembling  cos  lettuce  may  be  duir  up, 
boiled  like  Brussels  sprouts, or  served  as  salad.  If  the 
roots  be  left  in  place,  protected  from  the  light,  but  un- 
covered, a  crop  of  leaves  resembling  Barbe  may  be  gath- 
ered. Sowing  and  other  cultural  management  is  the  same 
as  for  other  garden  roots,  as  beets  and  carrots.  It  Is  a 
pity  that  these  vegetables  are  so  little  known  in  thia 
country. 

Chicory  has  run  wild  along  roadsides  and  in  dry  flelda 
in  many  parts  of  the  countrv,  and  is  considered  to  be  a 
bad  weed.  However,  the  handsome  sky-blue  flowers 
(Fig.  4:m5|,  which  open  only  In  sunshine,  are  very  at- 
tractive. M.  O.  Kaiks. 

CHlLDSIA  WEECKLEI.  See  Hida tgoa. 

CHILlANTHUB  (a  thontnnd  flowers).  Loganiatta . 
Four  or  5  South  African  trees  or  shrubs,  very  closely 
allied  to  Buddleia,  from  which  it  differ*  in  having  sta- 
mens ezserted  from  the  short  tube:  Ivs.  opposite,  entire 
or  dentate:  lis. very  numerous.  In  dense,  terminal  cymes 
or  panicles,  I'nknown  to  the  Amer.  trade.  The  plants 
known  aa  Buddleia  nalicifolia,  Jacq.,  and  B.  taligun, 
Willi  1.,  are  Chilinnihu*  nrbortu*.  Benth.  (which  la  prob- 
ably identical  with  ('.  oleattut,  Burch.). 

CHIL6P8I8  (Greek,  lip -tiler).  Bignoniarrtr.  One 
shrub  or  low  tree,  C.  saligna,  Don  (known  also  as  V. 
UnrArit,  DC),  growing  in  dry  districts  from  S.  Texas  to 
Calif.,  and  in  Mex.  From  its  narrow-lanceolate  or  linear 
Ivs.,  It  Is  known  as  Desert  Willow;  also  called  Flowering 
Willow  and  Mimbres.  It  is  a  continuous-blooming  plant, 
valuable  for  our  extreme  southern  district*.  It  grows 
from  10  to  20  ft.,  bearing  slender  branches,  opposite  or 
vertleillate  lower  Ivs.,  and  handsome,  Bignonia-like  tts. 
in  a  short,  terminal  raceme.  The  corolla  is  1-2  In.  long, 
B-lobed  and  crimped,  the  tube  and  throat  lilac,  and  two 
yellow  stripes  inside.  Anthers  4  ;  rudiment  of  a  fifth 
stamen.  k,  h.  B. 

CHIMAPHILA  (Greek,  trintrr  and  friend;  green  in 
winter).  tCric&c&t,  Ph*sissewa.  Half  shrubby  or  her- 
baceous, with  creeping  stem:  Ivs.  evergreen,  serrate,  in 
Irregular  whorls:  lis.  nodding,  forming  a  terminal,  few- 
fld.  uniliel.  on  a  long,  naked  peduncle;  petals  5,  spread- 
ing: stamens  10:  fr.  a  dehiscent,  .Veellcd  capsule.  Four 
species  in  N.  America,  Europe,  and  N.  Asia  to  Japan  J 
formerly  united  with  Pyrola.  how,  evergreen  plants, 
with  pretty  white  or  Kddish  rls.  in  summer.  Thev  grow 
best  in  a  light,  sandy  soil,  mixed  with  peat  or  leal-mold, 
and  prefer  a  half-shady  position.  I'rop.  by  division  of  the 
creeping  rootstock.  useful  in  wild  boitfflfa. 

tunbeliata,  Nutt.  (('.  parymMaa,  Pursh)<  Five-*  in.: 
Ivs.  ;i-45  In  a  whorl,  ahort-petioled,  cuticate-lanccolatc, 
sharply  serrate,  dark  green  and  shining  above,  1-2  in. 
long:  As.  4-7,  white  or  reddi«h.  H-\in.  wide.  N.  Amer., 
from  Canada  to  Mexico,  Europe,  Japan.  B.M.77s.  L.B.C. 
5:4<sl.  Mn.  7:161. 

maculata,  Pursh.   Fig.  4:i7.  I»wer  and  less  branched 
the  foregoing  :  Ivs.  usually  in  .Ts,  ovate  or  oblong- 
e,  sparsely  and  sharply  serrate,  variegated  with 


white  along  the  nerves,  1-2  in.  long:  fla.  2-6,  white,  $itn. 
wide.  From  Canada  to  Georgia  and  Mississippi.  B  M. 
897.  Mn.9:l.  Axfxsd  13  

la  Calycant\u». 
LANTERN  PLANT.  See  Fky.ali, 


Chimaphila 

Natural  »Ue. 


CHIOCOCCA.  BubiArrir.  Snowberry  (which  the 
name  means  in  Greek).  Shrubs,  mostly  climbing,  of 
tropical  Amer.,  and  one  in  extreme  S.  Fla.  Fls.  in  axil- 
lary panicles,  the  corolla  funnel-form  and  5- parted;  sta- 
mens .">.  inserted  ou  the  base  of  the  corolla,  the  filaments 
cohering  at  base;  style  tlliform,  the  Migtna  club-shaped: 
ovary  2-3-loculed,  becoming  a  small,  globular  drupe. 
C.  racemosa.  I. inn.,  of  the  Florida  Keys  and  S.,  is  some- 
times cult,  in  hothouses  for  its  panicles  of  yellowish 
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whit*  flu.  and  the  white  fra.  Lt».  ovate  to  lanceolate, 
thick  and  shining,  entire  :  drupes  Kin.  in  diam.  Twin- 
ing ;  glabrous.  l.  H.  B. 

CHlOOENES  (Greek,  tnov.  otfipring ;  referring  to 
the  Know-white  berries).  Ericattoe.  Trailing  evergreen, 
with  small  alternate  Ivs.  and  inconspicuous  axillary  lis.; 
corolla  4-cleft  ;  stamens  8,  included  :  berry  white,  bir- 


tone  of  blue  and  without  the  white  markings  of  the  petals. 
There  are  two  varieties  of  this,  one  with  white  and 
the  other  with  black  stamens.  Chionodoxas  hybridise 


ro  species  in  the  colder  regions  of  N.  Amer.  and 
Japan.  Slender  trailing  evergreens,  in  appearance  much 
like  the  cranberry,  rarely  cultivated.  Thriving  best  in 
moist  and  peaty  soil,  in  a  shaded  position,  creeping 
amongst  growing  moss.  Prop,  by  seeds,  by  division  or 
bv  cuttings  in  August  under  glass.  The  American  spe- 
cies, 0.  hlipidala.Torr.  &Gray  ( C.  lerpyllifdlia,  Salisb.), 
has  hirsute  branches  and  ovate,  K-%ln.-long  dilate 
lvs.  an 


CHION  A.NTHU8  (Greek  for  $nov>  and  flower;  allud- 
ing to  the  abundance  of  snow-wbite  fls.).  Olt&cto. 
Fkinoe  Txu.   Shrubs  or  low  trees,  with  deciduous,- op- 

Cosite  and  entire  lvs.:  fls.  in  loose  panicles  from  lateral 
uds  at  the  end  of  last  year's  branches,  white  ;  corolla 
divided  nearly  to  the  base  in  4  narrow  petals  ;  stamens 
2,  short  :  fr.  a  1 -seeded  oval  drupe.  Two  species  in  E. 
N.  Amer.  and  China.  Ornamental  shrubs,  with  large, 
dark  green  foliage,  and  very  showy  white  fls.  in  early 
summer.  The  American  specie*  is  almost  hardy  north, 
but  requiring  a  somewhat  sheltered  position;  the  Chinese 
may  be  more  tender,  but  it  thrives  In  W.  New  York. 
They  thrive  best  in  a  somewhat  moist  and  sandy  loam, 
and  in  a  sunny  position.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  fall 
or  stratified :  Increased  also  by  layers  and  by  grafting 
under  glass  or  budding  in  the  open  air  on  ash  seedlings 
(in  Europe  f'raxinms  Omut  is  preferred);  sometimes 
by  cuttings  from  forced  plants  in  early  spring. 

Virginia*,  Linn.  Fig.  438.  Large  shrub  or  slender 
tree,  to  30  ft. :  lvs.  oval  or  oblong,  acuminate,  pubes- 
cent beneath  when  young,  mostly  glabrous  at  length, 
4-8  in.  long  :  panicles  4-6  In.  long,  pendulous  ;  petals 
1  in.  long  :  fr.  dark  blue,  oval,  1  in.  long.  May,  Jnne. 
From  Penn.  to  Fla.  and  Tex.  L.B.C.  13:  1264.  Gt.  16:564. 
Mn.2:154.  O.F.  7:  325. -Variable  in  shape  and  pubes- 
cence  of  the  lvs.,  and  several  varieties  have  been  dis- 
tinguished, but  none  of 
them  sufficiently  distinct 
for  horticultural  uses. 
Handsome  shrubs. 

C.  rttUta,  Lindl.iC.  Chinen- 
sis.  Max  J.  Lvs.  obovate.  ob- 
tuse or  acute,  sometimes 
eniarrfnate :  petals  shorter 
and  broader,  oblong;  pantelp* 
more  compart,  shorter  and 
fwt.  China.  P.F\G.3.p.av 
O.C.  11.23:821.  (it.  35,p.*87. 
AO  13:371.  Mn.  2:157.  O.K. 
7:327t  A.O.  20:107. 

Alfred  Rkhder. 

CHIONODOXA  (Ureek, 
*»oie  axitiglory).  Lilideta. 
A  small  genus  of  bardy 
bulbou*  plants.  Natives 
of  Crete  and  Asia  Minor 
(  Mt.  Taurusi.  Very  closely 
allied  to  Scilla,  but  differs, 
among  other  character*,  in 
having  a  short  tube  to  the 
corolla.  FN.  small  and 
blue  (  rui hum-  into  white  and  red  forms),  with  recurved - 
spreading  acute  segments,  dilated  filaments,  and  small 
or  capitate  stigma.  These  are  among  the  best  of  early- 
flowering  plants,  blooming  In  February.  March  and  April, 
according  to  the  locality,  with  the  early  Snowdrops  and 
Seillas.  Since  their  introduction  to  cultivation  by  Mr.Maw 
in  1877.  they  have  been  widely  cultivated  under  the 
popular  name  of  "Glory  of  the  Snow,"  in  allusion  to  their 
early  blooming  habit.  C.  LneiliiT  is  the  most  widely 
cultivated  sperles.  Tills  varies  much  In  color,  the  type 
having  fls.  whose  petals  are  more  or  less  deeply  tipped 
with  blue,  shading  to  white  at  their  bases.  V.  I.ueiiim 
also  occurs  with  pure  white  fls.,  an.l  in  reddish 
pink  forms.  C.  Sttn/eiww  has  smaller  fls.  of  a  di 


438.  Chionanthua  Virginica. 

(X  if.) 


439.  Cblonodoxa  Lucili*  (X 

with  Scilln,  and  the  hybrids  are  sometimes  known  as 
Chlonoscillas. 

Chionodoxas  thrive  in  any  fertile  soil,  well  drained 
and  not  too  heavy,  and  in  any  exposure,  the  main  requi- 
site for  growth  being  that  they  have  light  and  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  moisture  while  growing  and  till  the 
foliage  is  ripened.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  about 
3  inches  deep,  and  closely,  say  an  inch  or  two  apart.  Lift 
and  replant  about  third  year.  They  need  no  winter 
covering.  They  flower  well  in  pots  in  winter  In  a  cool- 
house  temperature.   Must  be  forced  only  gently,  and 

gven  abundance  of  air,  light  and  moisture.  They  are 
creased  by  offsets  and  seeds,  which  they  produce 
freely.  Under  favorable  conditions,  they  increase  rapidly 
by  self-sown  seeds.  Preferably,  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  a  frame,  and  mav  be  expected  to  germinate  the  follow- 
ing winter.  C.  Tmolusi,  Hort.,  is  a  late-blooming  form, 
bright  blue  and  white. 

LnellisB,  Boiss.  < , lory  or  the  Snow.  Fig.  439.  Bulb 
ovoid,  brown-coated  :  Ivs,  long  and  narrow,  two  or  three 
with  each  stem  :  scape  3-6  in.  high,  bearing  a  tlozen  or 
less  bright  blue,  more  or  less  hanging,  white-centered 
fls.  Asia  Minor  and  Crete.  B.M.  6433.  Gn.  28.  p.  179.  - 
Runs  Into  -everal  forms,  one  of  which  has  white  fls.  C. 
gignnlfu,  Hort.,  Is  evidently  a  larger  form  of  It,  distinct 
in  habit.  C.  gramUmra.  Hort..  Is  the  same. 

Bardensis,  Hort.  Fls.  smaller,  much  darker  blue,  with 
no  white  in  the  eye.  Sardis.  (in. 28:  505. -Probably  a 
form  of  the  preceding. 
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Cretica.  Botss.  &  Held.    Slender  :  111.  smaller  and 
fewer  (1-2  on  a  scape)  than  C.  Lucilitr,  white  or 
pale  blue.  Crete.  —  Of  little  horticultural  value. 

Alien! ,  Hort.  ChionoteUUx 
Alleni,  Hort.).  Perianth  (teg- 
menta cut  to  the  bane :  habit  of 
C.  Zmeilia,  but  the  white  eye 
Is  indistinct.  Supposed  natu- 
ral hybrid  of  Scilla  bifolia  and 
Chionodoxa  L*cilia.  G.C.  III. 
21:191. 

J.  N.  Gerard  and  L.  H.  B. 

CHI  ON  OS  C  ILL  A.  Consult 


these  usually  several  together,  and  digitate  at  the  apex 
of  the  culm.  Species  about  40,  widely  distributed  through 
the  warmer  countries  of  the  world.  Several  are  culti- 
vated for  ornament. 

Pig.  440.  An  erect 


CHINA  ASTER.    See  Alter. 

CHI5A    TREE.  Consult 
Melia. 

CHINKAPIN ,  CHINQUAPIN. 

nttf  and  Cnitanta. 

CHI  RITA  ( Hindostanl  name).  Gemerieece 
Plants  much  like  Gloxinias  and  Streptocar 
puses;  none  of  them  in  the  Amer.  trade.  They 
are  natives  of  eastern  Asia.    FIs.  in 
of  purple  and  blue,  tubular,  in 
the  tops  of  short  scapes. 

CHIVES.  See  0i9$. 

CHLIDANTHU8  (delieaU  floteer,  from  the 
Greek).  Amaryllid&cea.    Two  or  three  S. 
Amer.  bulbs,  flowering  in  advance  of  the  lvs.  Allied  to 
Zephyranthes.  Pis.  yellow,  in  a  small  umbel,  terminat- 
ing a  solid  scape,  long-tubed,  with 
wide-spreading  segments  :  lvs. 
long  and  strap-shaped.     C.  fra- 
grant, Herb.,  is  the  species  in 
cult.  It  bears  fragrant  fls.  3-4  in. 
long,  in  summer,  on  scapes  1 5—  1 8 
in.  high.    It  is  increased  bv  off- 
sets or  by  seeds.     The  bulbs 
should  be  kept  dry  and  cool  dur- 
ing winter  and  in  spring  started 
in  a  moderately   warm  house. 
After  flowering,  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  the  bulbs  make 
their  annual  growth.  They  may 
either  be  grown  in  pots  plunged 
in  ashes,  or  planted  out  where 
they  can  be  watered  occasionally 
during  dry  weather.  Like  other 
lilar  plants,  they  will  benefit  by  a 
mulching  of  spent  hops  or  rotted  ma- 
nun  .        0  w.  Ouvxr  and  L.  H.  B. 

CHL0RAIJTHU8  {green  (lover) .  Chlo- 
roxth&etir.  The  type  genus  of  a  small 
family  (25  species)  of  tropical  herbs, 
shrubs  or  trees.  Chloranthus  has  about 
B  species.  They  are  perennial  herbs  or 
'•v.-ri_Teen  shrub',  with  jointed  stems, 
opposite,  simple  lvs.,  and  small,  incon- 
spicuous fls.,  in  sleuder,  terminal  spikes. 
Perianth  represented  by  a  single  scale, 
in  'lie  axil  of  whieh  Is  the  1-locub-d 


flat  blades  and  8-12  silky-bearded 
spikes,  clustered  or  umbellate  at 
the  apex  of  the  culms.  -  In  cull,  u 

in 

troncAU.  R.  Br.  (C.  barbita 
rira,  Hort.).  Pig.  441.  A  per 
nial  with  jointed,  creeping  culms: 
sheaths  compressed  and  hairy  at 
the  apex  :  inflorescence  consist- 
ing of  digitate  spikes,  widely 
spreading  :  the  spikelets  2-flow- 
ered  and  long  awned.  Austral.— 
In  cult,  as  an  ornamental  grass, 
vertlcillata.  Nutt.  WamMtu 

Pinueu  (HUM,  A  low.  spread- 
with  upright  culm* 
The  dark  brown, 
awned  spikelets  are  arranged  o» 
slender  spikes,  which  are  ic 
whorls  near  the  summit  of  the 
culm.  Both  fl. -glumes  and  empty 
glumes  awued.  — It  is  a  good 
turf -former,  and  is  spoken  of  by 
some  as  a  good  grazing  grass, 
and  one  not  easily  trampled  out.  The  arrangement  of 
the  spikes  gives  it  an  odd  anil  pleasing  appearance 
mnkLng  it  useful  as  an  ornamental  species  for  j 
The  cult,  form  is  an  improvement  on  the  type. 

C.  polvdaetyla,  SwarU.  A  W.  Indian  species  whieh  has  L. 
found  in  southern  Pis..  i%  attractive,  and  has  long  and  graceful 
spikes  —  V.  grAeilit.  Dur..  a  native  of  Cent.  Ainer.  and  Mr*.,  it 
another  species  occasionally  cult,  for  ornament  —  V.  yWr'ra. 
Hwartz,  found  alone  the  coast  from  Fla.  to  N  far.,  is  a*  at- 
tractive aa  many  of  the  grasses  grown  In  gardens  as  ornHiri 
tali.—  V.  olaHea.  Vasey.  is  a  handsome  spectra,  well  draeninc 
the  attention  of  the  florist,  ami  is  found  gmwin*  in  t.rackuh 


ing  perennial 
6-20  in.  high. 


of  cypress  swamps 

P.  B.  Kexnekv. 
CHLOB0C0D0H  (Greek  for  green  and  6c It.  alluding 
to  the  flowers!.   Aielepiad&eea.   One  species  from  !>. 
Afr.,  C.  Whlteii.  Hook.  f.   B.M.  589s.  G.C.  III.  1«:243. 
It  is  now  cult,  in  8.  Pla.  and  S.  Calif.  It  la  a 


as 


,  nuu  3  united  stamens  (the  side 
stamens  sometitnesobsoiete).  C.  brachy- 
stachyi.  Blume.  from  Ind.  and  China,  is 
in  the  Amer.  trade.  It  is  a  shrub  used 
for  j>ot-growlug,  reaching  a  height  of 
1-2  ft.,  bearing  glossy  folinire  and  small. 
y«  !l  .w  berries    There  is  a  variegated- 

L.  H.  B. 

CHL0BI8  (Greek  for  grttn).  Gra 
m(n«r.   Pinoer  Grass.  Usually  peren- 
i,  with  flat  lvs.  and  attractive  inflor  iscciice : 
1-flrl..  awned,  sessile  in  two  rows  along  one 
of  a  continuous  rachis.  forming  unilateral  spikes, 


woody  twiner,  with  large  opposite,  cordate-ovate,  thick 
lvs.  and  axillary  clusters  of  odd  fls.  *4-l  in.  in  dlam.; 
corolla  rotatc-hell-shaped,  thick,  green  ;  the  segment* 
ovate  ami  acute,  purple  at  the  base  inside,  and  bearing 
long-notched  lobes;  anthers  ronnivent  over  the  capitate 
stigma.  The  roots  are  used  medicinally  In  Natal,  under 
the  name  of  Mundl.  The  plant  is  an  interesting  green- 
house climber,  but  not  handsome.  L.  n.  B. 

CHLORrtOALUM  (green  and  milk,  from  the  Greek, 
referring  to  the  juice  of  the  plant).  LH<irr<r.  Three 
species  of  California,  allied  to  Camassia  (  ('.  Leicktlinii, 
Baker  =  Camait»ia  Leichtlinii) .  Bulbous:  fls.  white  or 
pink,  in  a  panicle  terminating  a  leafy  stem;  segments  of 
pericnth  3-nerved,  at  length  twisting  over  the  ovary; 
style  long  and  deciduous:  lvs.  with  wavy  margins.  Plants 
of  easy  culture,  to  be  treated  like  Caroassias  or  Oral- 
thogalum*.  Monogr.  by  Baker.  Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  13:291; 
Watson,  Proc.  Amer.  Acad.  14:  242. 
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Soap-PLaOT.  Ajiole.  Stem 
1,  from  a  very  large  bulb : 
flu.  small  (1  in.  or  leas  long) 
and  star-like,  numerous, 
white,  with  purple  veins,  on 
spreading  pedicel*,  opening 
in  the  afternoon.  —  Bulb  used 
by  Indians  and  Mexicans 
for  soap-making. 

AA.  Pedicel*  very  thort : 
tegmenta  iprtading 
from  abort  the  bate. 

parvillorum,  Wuts.  Bulb 
small  ( 1  in.  in  diam. ) :  stem 
1-3  ft.,  slender -branched: 
lvs.  narrow  and  grass-like: 
fls.  pinkish, Kin.  lung:  ovary 
broad  and  acute. 

angrutifdlium,  Kellogg. 
Low,  about  1  ft.  Resembles 
the  last,  but  fls.  white  and 
green-lined  and  somewhat 
larger,  the  ovary  acute 
above.  L.  H.  B. 


+1J.  Choriiema  lllcifolium. 


in  Greek,  green 
plant}.  Lilidcem.  Very 
closely  allied  to  Antberi- 
cnm,  but  differing  in  the 
thickened  filaments  of  the 
stamens  and  the3-angled  or 
3-winged  capsule ;  inflorescence  often  denser ;  lvs. 
broader,  often  oblanceolate  and  petlolate:  seed  disk- 
like. About  40  species,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  S.  Amer. 
Consult  Anthrricnm  and  Paraditea. 

datum.  It.  Br.  {Anthericum  rariegatum,  rittdtum,  pic- 
turdtum.Witliamsii,  Hort.).  Root  fleshy  and  white:  lvs. 
freely  produced  from  the  crown,  often  1  in.  wide,  flattlsh 
and  bright  green,  or  in  the  garden  varieties  with  white 
lines  along  the  margins,  and  often  ( var.  pirturatum )  also 
with  a  yellow  band  down  the  renter  :  scape  terete  and 
glabrous,  2-3  ft.  bigh,  branched  :  Hs.  white,  Kin.  long, 
with  revolute,  oblanceolate  segments,  which  are  ob- 
scurely 3-nerved  on  the  back.  S.Africa.  F.8. 21 : 2240-1. 

—  A  valuable  and  common  plant  for  vases  and  pots,  and 
sometimes  used  in  summer  borders.  Anthericum  Call- 
fornieum,  Hort.,  is  perhaps  a  form  of  it.        L.  g, 

CHL0R0PSIS  BLANCH ARDlANA.  See  Trichlorit. 

CHOCOLATE.  See  Tkeobroma. 

CHOISYA  (J.  D.  Choisy,  Swiss  botanist,  1799-1S59). 
Rut 'i  ■  One  Mexican  shrub,  C.  ternata,  HBK.,  grown 
in  S.  Calif,  and  8.  Fla.,  and  sometimes  under  glass.  It 
grows  4-8  ft.  high,  making  a  compact,  free-blooming 
bush,  with  opposite,  teraate  lvs.,  the  Ifts.  lance-obovate 
or  oblong,  thick  and  entire,  with  pellucid  dots:  fls.  In  a 
terminal,  forking  cluster,  white,  fragrant,  orange-like 
(whence  the  vernacular  name  Mexican  Orange),  1  In. 
across.  R.H.  1869:330.  On.  SO.  p.  203.  J. H.  III.  34 :  253. 

—  A  handsome  shrub,  worthy  of  greater  popularity.  It 
will  endure  several  degrees  of  frost,  and  should  succeed 
in  the  open  in  many  of  the  southern  states.  Blossoms 
in  summer.  L.  H.  B. 

CHOKE  CHERRY  Is  Prunut  demitta  and  P.  Vir- 
giniana. 

CH0NDR0RYNCHA  (cartilage  and  beak).  OrcXida- 
cea>,  tribe  Vdndea.  Three  species  of  S.  Amer.  epiphytal 
orchids.  Cult,  as  for  Odontoglo$tum  critpu  < .  They  are 
practically  unknown  in  the  Amer.  trade.  They  are  short- 
stemmed  herbs  without  pseudobulbs.  and  oblong,  plicate, 
petioled  lvs.,  the  Blmple  scape  bearing  a  single  large, 
odd,  yellowish  flower.  V.  Chi*tcrtoni,  Reichb.  f.,  ('. 
timbrihta,  Reichb.  f.,  and  C.  rosea,  Lindl.,  are  the  spe- 


CHORlSIA  (Oreek,  separate  or  distinct).  Malvacea. 
A  very  few  spiny  trees,  of  tropical  America.  Lvs.  al- 
ternate, digitate,  of  5-7  leaflets :  fls.  large,  with  linear  or 
oblong  petals,  the  peduncles  axillary  or  racemose:  ovary 
5-loeuled  and  many-ovuled.  C.  specioaa,  St.  Hil.,  of  Bra- 
til,  the  "Floss  Silk  Tree,"  is  cult,  in  S.  Calif.,  and  la 
adapted  to  warm  glasshouses.  It  is  a  medium-sixed 
tree,  allied  to  Friodendron  and  B  unbox.  Lfts.  lanceolate. 


linate,  dentate :  calyx  irregular,  shining  outside,  but 
■  Inside:  petals  obtuse,  yellowish  and  brown-striped 
e  base,  pubescent  on  the  back.  L  H  B 


silky 
atth< 

CHORIZfiMA  (fanciful  Greek  name).  Sometimes 
spelled  Vkorotema.  Leguminota>.  Fifteen  to  20  Aus- 
tralian shrubs,  of  a  diffuse  or  half-climbing  habit,  with 
thick  and  shining  simple  evergreen  lvs.  and  pea-like 
red  or  yellow  fls.:  ovary  villous.  Handsome  plants  for 
the  cool  greenhouse,  less  popular  in  this  country  than 
abroad.  When  not  grown  too  soft,  they  will  stand  slight 
frost  at  times.  Grown  in  the  open  in  S.  Calif,  and  8. 
Fla.  They  are  grown  in  a  rather  peaty  soil,  after  the 
manner  of  Axaleas.  Usually  rested  in  the  open  in  sum- 
mer. They  are  excellent  for  training  on  pillars  and  raf- 
ters. Prop,  easily  by  cuttings ;  also  by  seeds. 

▼ilium,  Benth.  Lvs.  roundish  or  round-ovate,  some- 
what cordate,  spiny-toothed  :  fls.  orange  and  red,  in 
erect  racemes. —  The  commonest  species.  Runs  into 
many  forms,  of  which  C.  Chdndleri  and  C.  grandi- 
florum  .  Hort.,  are  examples. 

Ulcildlium,  [.it'll-  Fig.  442.  Lvs.  ovate  or  lance-ovate, 
deeply  repand -spiny-toothed  :  fls.  yellow  and  red. 
macrophylluin,  Hort.  Dwarf  :  fls.  red.       L.  jj  g_ 

CH0R0GI.   See  Stachyi. 

CHRIST  - AND -  THE -  APOSTLES.  Fanciful  name  of 
Crinum  tcabrum,  which  sometimes  has  13  flowers. 

CHRYSALIDOCARPUS  (Greek  for  gotden  fruit). 
Palmacea,  tribe  Aricett.  Spineless,  stolonlferous 
palms,  with  medium,  fasciculate,  ringed  stems;  lvs.  pin- 
natisect;  long-acuminate 
segments  about  100,  bifid 
at  the  apex,  the  lateral 
nerves  remote  from  the 
midrib.  Species  2,  one 
of  them  being  a  popular 
florist's  plant.  Mada- 
gascar. 

lut«Bcen«,  H.  Wendl. 
(Hyophirbe  Indica, 
Gaertn.  H.  C'ommerson- 
idiut.Mart.  Areea  lutfs- 
cens,  Bory).  Figs.  443. 
444.  Stem  30  ft.  high, 
4-6  In.  in  diam.,  cylin- 
drical, smooth,  thickened 
at  the  base  ;  lvs.  very 
long  ;  segments  almost 
opposite,  lanceolate,  2  ft. 
long,  2K  in.  wide,  acute, 
with  3  prominent  pri- 
mary nerves,  which  are 
convex  below  and  acutely 
2-faced  above.  Bourbon. 
A.G.  13:141.  A.F.  4:566. 
-Fig.  443  is  from  Mar- 
tius'  Natural  History  of 
Palms.  Iu growing Chry- 
saliducarpu*  [or  .If.. a 
tuteiccnt  in  quantity,  it 
will  be  found  a  good  plan 
to  sow  the  seeds  either 
on  a  bench,  in  boxes  or 
seed-pans,  so  prepared 
that  the  seedlings  will 
remain  in  the  soil  in 
which  they  germinate 
until  they  have  made 
two  or  more  leaves. 
The  first  leaf  made  above  the  soil  is  small,  and  If 
plants  are  potted  off  at  this  stage  they  must  be  very 


443.  Chryulidocarpua  lutescens. 
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carefully  watered  In  order  not  to  sour  the  soil.  Id  the 
preparation  of  the  receptacles  for  the  seed,  a  little  gravel 
in  the  bottom  will  be  found  good,  as  the  roota  work  very 
freely  through  it.  and  when  the  time  cornea  to  separate 
the  plants  previous  to  potting,  it  Is  an  easy  matter  to 


Chrysalidocarpus 
lutescens, 


disentangle  the  roots  without  bruising  them.  Probably 
the  plan  which  works  best  is  to  wash  the  soil  and  gravel 
entirely  from  among  the  roota.  Pot  in  soil  not  too  dry, 
aud  for  the  next  few  days  keep  the  house  extra  warm 
and  humid,  and  the  plants  shaded  from  the  sun  without 
any  moisture  applied  to  the  soli  for  the  first  few  days. 

Jahed  O.  Smith  and  (1.  W.  Oliver. 

CHRY8ANTHEMUM  (Creek,  goldtn  Hotrtr).  Includ- 
ing Pyrfthrum.  CompAtita.  A  large  genus  of  herba- 
ceous and  sub-shrubby  plants,  mostly  hardy,  and  typi- 
cally with  white  or  yellow  single  fls.,  but  the  more  im- 
portant kinds  greatly  modified  in  form  and  color.  Ben- 
tham  and  Hooker  make  22  subgenera  (of  which  about 
€  include  the  garden  forms),  based  chiefly  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  seeds  an-  ribbed,  corn,  red,  or  winged, 
and  the  form  of  the  pappus.  The  g:.p  I  •  n  I ' .  i  ■  t brums 
cnnnot  be  kept  distinct  from  Chrysan- 
themums by  garden  characters.  The 
garden  conception  of  Pyrethrum  is 
a  group  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
with  mostly  single  flowers,  as  op- 
pose 1  to  the  florists'  or  mil  mini  Chry- 
santhemums, which  reach  perfection 
only  under  glass,  and  the  familiar 
annual  kinds,  which  are  commonly 
called  Summer  Chrysanthemums. 
When  the  gardener  speaks  of  "Pyre- 
thrums, "he  usually  menus  P.roaeuta. 
Many  of  the  species  described  below 
have  been  colled  Pyrethrums  at  va 
rious  times,  but  they  all  have  the 
same  specific  name  under  the  genu* 
Chrysanthemum,  except  the  most 
Important  of  all  garden  Pyrethrums. 
vix.,  P.  rotrutn,  which  is  (.'.  eocrin- 
turn.  The  Feverfew  and  Golden 
Feather  axe  still  sold  as  Pyrethrums, 
and  the  only  other  species  of  impor- 
tance Is  P.  itliginotum. 


The  Insect  powder  known  as  "Pyrethrum,  "is  produced 
from  the  dried  flowers  of  V.  rineraritrMium  and  C. 
eoccineum.  The  former  species  grows  wild  in  Dalmatia, 
a  long,  narrow,  mountainous  tract  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire. "Dalmatian  Insect  Powder"  Is  one  of  the  com- 
monest insecticides,  especially  for  household  pests.  C. 
eintraritrfoltHM  is  largely  cultivated  in  France.  C.toc- 
tintum  is  cult,  in  Calif.,  and  the  product  is  known  as 
Buhach.  See  Lode  man,  The  Spraving  of  Plants,  and 
Rep.  V.  8.  Com.  Agr.  1881-2,  p.  iC.  ' 

There  are  over  one,  hundred  books  about  the  Chrysan- 
themum, and  Its  magaxlne  literature  is  probably  ex- 
ceeded In  bulk  only  by  that  of  the  rose.  It  is  the  flower 
of  the  east,  as  the  rose  is  the  flower  of  the  west.  Aside 
from  oriental  literature,  there  were  83  books  mentioned 
by  C.  Hat-man  Payne,  In  the  Catalogue  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  for  1896.  Most  of  these  are 
cheap  cultural  guides,  circulated  by  the  dealers.  The 
botany  of  the  two  common  species  has  been  monographed 
by  W.  B.  Hemslev  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  series 
III.,  vol.  6.  pp.  521.  555.  585.  052,  and  In  the  Journal  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  vol.  12,  part  I.  The  great 
repositories  of  information  regarding  the  history  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  from  the  garden  point  of  view,  are  the 
scattered  writings  of  C.  llarraan  Payne,  his  Short  His- 
tory of  the  Chrysanthemum,  London,  1885,  and  the  older 
books  of  F.  W.  Burbidge  and  John  Salter.  For  informa- 
tion about  varieties,  see  the  Catalogues  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  (England)  and  the  Liste  De- 
scriptive, and  supplements  thereto,  by  O.  Meulenaere, 
Ghent,  Belgium.  The  best  book  written  by  an  American 
is  Chrysanthemum  Culture  for  America,  by  James  Mor- 
ton. N.  Y.,  1891.  There  are  a  number  of  rather  expensive 
art  works,  among  which  one  of  the  most  delightful  is  the 
Golden  Flower  :  Chrysanthemum,  edited  by  F.  Schuyler 
Mathews,  pub.  by  Prang,  Boston,  1890. 

Tvrrs  or  tub  Common  Ciikvsxsthkmtm.  —  The  com- 
mon Chrysanthemums  of  the  florists  are  also  called 
"  large-flowering,"  and   "autumn  Chrysanthemums," 
though  neither  of  these  popular  names  is  entirely  accu- 
rate or  distinctive.   They  are  the  blended  product  of  C. 
/"•'«•  •<>«  and  C.  moriMium  (or  C.  .s.,., ....  ..  t»..  specie* 

of  plants  that  grow  wild  in  China  and  Japan.  From  10 
to  15  dominant  types  are  recognized  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  of  England. 

The  words  "types,"  "races,"  and  "sections,"  have 
always  been  used  by  horticulturists  to  express  much 
the  same  thing,  but  types  can  always  lie  clearly  defined, 
while  sections  cannot,  and  the  word  race  should  be 
restricted  to  cultivated  varieties  that  reproduce  their 
character  by  seed,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  large- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums.  The  following  explanation 
and  scheme,  it  is  hoped,  will  clearly  set  forth  the  main 
types,  and  explain  some  of  the  many  terms  that  confuse 
the  beginner.  Tho  horticultural  sections  are  wholly 
arbitrary,  being  chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  competi- 
tors at  exhibitions,  and  therefore  changing  with  the 
fashions.  The  present  classification  is  baaed  wholly  on 
the  form  of  the  flower,  as  each  tvpe 
r  jj>:.>  .•        ■■mi  be  had  in  anv  color  found  In 
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single  forms,  they  are  loss  m>pttlar  than  the  douhle 
kiml*.  i«ml  the  varieties  lire,  therefore,  less  numerous 
ami  more  sulg.-<  t  to  the  caprice*  of  fashion. 

B8.  Fls.  large,  fttrtr,  regular. 

447.   FIs.  4  in.  or 


4.  The  Large  Anemone  Type.-T\ft. 
ore  across  and  fewer.  On.  9,  p.  33. 


Fls.  large,  feu-. 


5.  The  Japanese 
Anemone.  Typ«.-Figs. 
448,  449.  Fls.  4  in.  or 
mora  across,  and  irreg- 
ular in  outline.  H. 
Rider  Haggard  is  an 
excellent  example.  On. 
47,  p.  101;  31:001. 

AAA.  DoHble-fld.torms: 
rays  in  many  se- 
rif»:  dink  absent  or 
nearly  so. 
B.  Fh.  small:  ray* 


■  1 


Pis.  about  2  in. 


i  forms  :  rays  in  1  series, 
low  and  flat. 

1.  The  Small  Single  Type. -Fig.  4AI 
across,  star-like,  i.e.,  with  the  rays  arranged  in  one  se- 
ries around  the  yellow  disk.  "Single,"  however,  is  a 
relative  term,  and  in  Fig.  445  there  are  really  several 
series  of  rays,  but  they  do  not  destroy  the  "singleness" 
of  effect.  All  fls.  are  either  single,  semi-double,  or 
double,  but  all  the  intermediate  forms  between  the  two 
extremes  of  singleness  and  doubleness  tend  to  disap- 
pear, as  people  usually  do  not  like  them. 

2.  The  Large  Single  Type.— 
Like  Fig.  445,  but  the  fls.  4  In. 
or  more  across,  and  fewer.  Th 
difference  between  the  lart' 
and  small  single  types  is 
mirably  shown  in  On.  37: 7r.fi. 
These  types  are  practically 
never  grown  outdoors  and 
are  best  suited  for  pot  cul- 
ture, each  specimen  bear- 
ing 20-80  fls. 

aa.   Anemone-fid.  forms: 

rays  as  above:  disk  <*>. 

high  and  rounded.  „ 
B.  Fls.  small,  numerous,  , 
regular.  Vf* 

3.  The  Small  Anemone 
Type.-  Commonly  called 
"Pompon  Anemone."  Fig. 

Fls.  2  or  3  inches  ,.v 
and  usually  more         '  . 
than  in  the  large 
anemone  type.  All  the  anemone 
forms  are  essentially  single,  but 
the  raised  disk,  with  its  elon- 
gated, tubular  fls.,  usually  i 
low  but  often  of  other  c«'li>r*, 
gives  them  a  distinct  artistic 
effect,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
treated    as    intermediates  in 
character  between  the  single 
double  forms.    Like  the 


6.  The  Pompon  Type. 
-Fig.  450.  Fls.  1-2  in. 
across.  The  outdoor 
kinds  are  likely  to  be 
small,  flat  and  button- 
like, while  those  cult, 
indoors  are  usually 
nearly  globular.  Fig. 
ws  the  former  condition, 
from  one  of  the  old  hardy 
kiml.-  I  ni:  cultivated  in  the  gar- 
as  "Chinese"  or  "small-flowered"  Chrysanthemums, 
and  generally  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  C.  In- 
,  as  opposed  to  the  "Japanese"  or  "large-flow- 
ered" kinds  introduced  in  18»i*_',  which  marked  a  new 
era  by  being  loss  formal  and  more  fanciful  than  any  of 
the  preceding  kinds.  Pompons  are  little  cult,  under 
glass  in  Amer.  The  Pompon  section  of  the  N.C.  S.  Cat. 
189G  refers  to  indoor  types,  and  a  separate  section  was 
made  for  the  outdoor  tvpes  under  the  name  of  "Earlies," 
with  two  subgroups,  "Pompons"  and  "Japanese,"  refer- 
ring to  the  old  small-flowered,  hardy  race,  i 
large-flowered  Japanese  kinds,  which  are  i 
fection  only  under  glass,  but  are  sometimes 
doors,  though  they  arc  usually  less  hardy. 
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BB.  Fit.  large. 
C.  BU>ttom$  hairy. 

7.  Th4  Hairy  Type.- Also  called  "Ostrich  Plume" 
and  ■  Japanese  Hair}'."  The  famous  prototype  is  the 
variety  Mrs.  Alpheui  Hardy,  pictured  in  On.  35,  p.  307. 
which  wan  sold  for  #1,500  in  1888,  and  started  the 
American  erase.  White  flu.  with  long  hairs  are  very  deli- 
cate and  pretty,  hut  the  hairs  are  often  minute,  and  on 
many  of  the  colored  fls.  they  are  considered  more  cu- 
rious and  interesting  than  beautiful.  So  far,  nearly  all 
hairy  Chrysanthemums  are  of  the  Japanese  Incurved 
type. 

CO,  Blottomt  not  hairy. 
D.  Bayt  rttltitd. 

8.  The  Bettered  Type.-XUo  called  "Recurved.* 
Fig.  451.  The  reflexed  forms  can  be  easily  broken  up 
into  three  types,  {a)  the  small  and  regular,  (6)  the 
large  and  regular,  and  ic)  the  large  and  irregular  types. 
Lately  the  irregular  kinds  have  been  removed  by  the 
N.  C.  S.  from  a  section  called  "Japanese  Reflexed " 
into  the  "Japanese  "  section,  which  section,  as  explained 
under  No.  11,  means  little  more  than  "miscellaneous." 

t>D.  Bay i  incurred. 
B.  Form  abtolutely  regular. 

9.  The  Incurred  7"y />«■.  — Fig.  452  shows  the  general  idea, 
but  such  a  flower  would  hardly  win  a  prize  at  an  Eng- 
lish show,  where  anything  short  of  absolute  regularity 
la  relegated  to  the  "Japanese  Incurved"  section  (No. 
10).  This  type  is  by  far  the  most  clear-cut  ideal  of  any 
of  these  types,  and  for  many  years  this  ideal  of  the 
florists  has  so  completely  dominated  the  Knglisb  Chry- 
santhemum shows  that  the  incurved  section  has  come  to 
be  known  there  as  the  "exhibition"  or  "show  type."  In 
Amer.  the  Japanese  types,  which  are  less  formal  and 
fanciful,  prevail,  but  in  England  this  is  the  mont  Im- 
portant section  of  all.  The  N.C.8.  Cat.  for  1896  says: 
"The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  incurved  va- 
rieties are  the  globular  form  and  regular  outline  of  the 


blooms.  The  incurved  bloom  should  be  as  nearly  a 
globe  as  possible,  as  '  depth  '  is  an  important  point  in  es- 
timating its  value;  the  florets  should  be  broad,  smooth, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


round  at  the  tip,  and  of  sufficient  length  to  form  a 
graceful  curve.  They  ought  to  be  regularly  arranged, 
and  the  color  clear  and  decisive.  A  hollow  center  or  a 


Small  mid  regular;  Irtiv  utiil  regular;  lar*e  irregular. 


prominent  eye  is  a  serious  defect,  as  also  are  a  rough- 
ness in  the  blooms  or  unevenness  in  outline,  and  a 
want  of  freshness  in  the  outer  florets."  A  perfect  pic- 
ture of  this  ideal  of  the  florists  may  be  seen  in  tin.  9.  p. 
269.  or  A.F.  5:5.  Such  blooms  are  "dressed"  with  tweezers 
so  that  the  rays  all  overlap  one  another  in  perfect  order. 
Each  flower  Is  shown  separately  without  foliage,  while 
the  prevailing  American  idea  in  exhibition  is  a  mass 
effect,  with  a  vase  of  12  or  more  long-stemmed  lis.,  usu- 
ally of  the  same  variety. 

KB.  Form  more  or  lett  irregular. 

10.  The  Japanete  Incurred  Type.  —  Fig.  452  would 
be  referred  to  this  type  by  the  English  florists,  together 
with  all  of  the  many  other  forms  that  are  not  globular 
and  entirely  regular.  This  section  and  the  next  are  the 
most  important  in  America.  There  are  many  variations 
of  this  type.  It  often  happens  that  the  outer  4  or  5  se- 
ries of  rays  gradually  become  reflexed,  but  if  most  of 
the  rays  are  incurved,  the  variety  may  be  exhibited  in 
this  section. 

DI»I>.  Bay*  of  variant  shape  t:  forms  various. 

11.  The  Japanete  Type*.  —  Plate  VI.  The  word  "Japa- 
nese" was  originally  used  to  designate  the  large-fld. 
fantastic  kinds.  Introduced  by  Robert  Fortune  from 
Japan  In  1862.  It  has  never  been  restricted  to  varieties 
Imported  directly  from  Japan,  but  has  always  included 
seedlings  raised  in  the  western  world.  Before  1862.  all 
florists'  fls.  in  England  were  relatively  formal  and 
small.  The  informal,  loose,  fantastic,  Japanese  Chry- 
santhemums, introduced  by  Fortune  In  1862,  broke  up 
the  formal  era,  and  the  craxe  for  large  specimen  blooms 
which  resulted  in  flower-shows  all  over  the  world 
reached  America  in  18*9.  The  "Japanese  'section"  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  now  means  little 
•more  than  miscellaneous.  The  10  types  previously 
mentioned  can  be  rather  accurately  denned,  but  the 
Japanese  section  is  purposely  left  undefined  to  include 
everything  else.  All  the  tubular  and  quilled  sorts  are 
now  included  in  It,  though  formerly  kept  distinct. 
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Marked  forms  are  Laciniatum.  Lillian  B.  Bird,  Mill- 
brook.  Mrs.  W.  H.  Rand,  A.  H.  Wood,  Shaving,  North- 
ern Light*. 

Relative  Important*  and  Uses  op  the  Ttpes.  — In 
general,  the  large-fid.  forms  are  more  popular  than  the 
ainall-fld.  forms,  especially  at  exhibitions,  where  great 
size  Is  often  the  greatest  factor  in  prize-winning. 
Types  9,  10  and  11  are  the  most  Important  in  America, 
especially  the  Japanese  section.  The  fls.  of  types  :■  and 
10  are  likely  to  be  more  compact  and  globular ,'and  hence 
better  for  long  shipments  than  the  looser  and  more  fan- 
ciful types.  Types  9,  10  and  11  are  the  ones  to  which 
most  care  is  given,  especially  in  disbudding  and  train- 
ing. They  are  the  ones  most  commonly  grown  by  the 
florists  for  cut  fls.  and  whenever  one  large  il.  on  a  long 
stem  Is  desired.  The  anemone-flowered  forms  are  nil 
usually  considered  as  curiosities,  especially  the 
nese  Anemones,  which  are  often  exhibited  as 
and  oddities.  The  single  and  anemone -flowered  forms 
are  used  chiefly  for  specimens  In  pots  with  ninny  small 
fls.,  but  all  the  other  types  are  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. For  outdoor  culture,  the  hardy  Pompons,  with 
their  numerous  small  fls.,  are  usually  better  than  the 
large-flowering  or  Japanese  kinds.  In  America,  the 
Chrysanthemum  ranks  fourth  in  economic  Importance, 
although  its  season  is  practically  only  six  weeks,  while 
the  season  of  the  florists'  roses,  carnations  and  violets 
is  from  six  to  nine  months.  If  one  were  to  put  a  guess 
in  the  form  of  figures,  it  might  be  said  that  possibly 
GO  per  cent  of  all  American  Chrysanthemums  are  raised 
for  cut-fls.,  30  per  cent  for  potted  plants,  while  10  per 
cent  are  hardy  old-fashioned  Pompons  cultivated  out- 
door.. W  M> 

SECTION  I.- CULTURE  OP  THE  LARGE-FLOWERED 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS  GROWN  UNDER  GLASS  (V. 
Indtcum  x  morifolium). 

Introduction  and  General  Principle*.  —  The  first  step 
towards  success  is  good,  healthy  cut- 
tings, and  as  they  become  established 


should  be  moderately  soft.  If  the  stock  plants  are  al- 
lowed to  become  excessively  dry,  the  cuttings  are  likely 
to  harden,  and  thus  be  very  slow  in  producing  roots. 

rietfes  when  necessary 5  These  are  fastened  to  a  tooth- 
pick with  fine  stemruing-wire,  allowing  half  of  the  tooth- 
pick to  extend  below  the  end  of  the  cutting,  and  when 
inserted  in  the  cutting-bed  the  end  of  the  cutting  should 
rest  upon  the  sand.  It  requires  more  time  to  produce 
good  plants  by  this  system  than  where  fair-sited  cut- 
tings can  be  taken,  but  it  is  often  of  service  where  stock 
is  limited.  The  propagating  house  should  be  well 
aired,  and  it  is  advisable  to  change  the  sand  after  the 
second  or  third  batch  of  cuttings  has  been  removed,  to 
avoid  what  is  termed  cutting-bench  fungus.  The  cuttings 
should  never  be  allowed  to  wilt,  and  this  Is  avoided  by 
giving  abundance  of  air,  and  when  the 
reaches  over  70°  from  sun  heat,  by  shadinL 
material,  either  cloth  or  paper. 

2.  Planting.  —  Cuttings  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  cutting-bench  after  the  roots  are  %  in.  in 
length,  or  they  will  become  hardened,  which  will  check 
the  growth.  As  soon  as  rooted,  they  should  be  potted 
into  2-in.  or  2H-in.  pots,  using  good,  mellow  soil  with  a 
slight  admixture  of  decomposed  manure.  Most  of  the 
large  fls.  are  produced  under  glass,  and  the  bench  sys- 
tem is  generally  employed,  which  consists  of  4  or  5  in. 
of  soil  placed  upon  benches.  In  these  benches  the 
small  plants  are  planted  8-1 J  in.  apart  each  way,  from 
the  latter  part  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July.  Those 
planted  at  the  first  date  generally  give  the  best  results. 
The  soil  should  lie  pounded  rather  firm  either  before 
planting  or  after  the  plants  have  become  established. 

3.  Soil.  —  There  are  many  ideas  as  to  what  soil  Is  best 
suited  for  the  Chrysanthemum,  but  gissl  blooms  may  bo 
grown  on  clay  or  light,  sandy  loam,  provided  the  culti- 
vator Is  a  close  observer  and  considers  the  condition  of 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  growing.   Clay  soil,  being 

retentive  of  moisture,  will  require  less  water  and 


practir 

florists,  being  the  easiest  method  for  the 
home  garden  but  not  rapid  enough  for 
the  florist.  Propagation  by  seeds  is  re- 
1  to  only  to  produce  new  varieties, 
is  discussed  at  length  under  subsec- 
i  IV.  Grafting  is  very  rare.  Skilful 
gardeners  sometimes  graft  a  dozen  or 
more  varieties  on  a  large  plant,  and 
the  sight  of  many  different  colored  lis. 
on  the  same  plant  is  always  interesting 
at  exhibitions. 

Subsection  I.  — Culture  of  Chrysan- 
themum! for  cut-flotctrs. 

This  is  the  method  ehiefly  employed 
by  florists,  the  plants  being  grown  in 
benches. 

L  Propagation  by  (tilings.—  Plants 
of  the  preceding  year  afford  stock  from 
which  to  propagate  the  following  season. 
They  produce  quantities  of  stools  or 
suckers,  which  form  excellent  material 
for  the  cuttings.  These  are  generally 
taken  from  1-2H  in.  in  length,  the  lower 
lvs.  removed,  also  the  tips  of  the  brond 
(vs.,  then  placed  in  propagating  beds  cl 
where  they  are  kept  continually  wet  until  n 
sure  a  large  percentage,  the  condition  of  the  cuttings 


feeding  than  soil  of  a  more  porous  nature.  The  Chry- 
santhemum Is  a  gross  feeder,  and,  therefore,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil  is  very  Important  in  the  production  of  fine 
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Etch  expert  has  a  way  of  hU  own  in  preparing 

the  aoil,  but  aa  equally  good  results  have  been  obtained 
under  Taried  conditions,  it  in  safe  to  conclude  that  the 
method  of  preparing  the  soil  has  little  to  do  with  the 
reaulta,  provided  there  Is  sufficient  food  within  their 
reach.   All  concede  that  fresh  cut  »od, 
piled  late  the  preceding  fall  or  in  earlv 
spring,  with  k  to  H  it*  l>ulk  of  ualf- 
TL^F       decomposed  manure,  forms  an  excellent 
VBT         compost.  Many  use  1  or  2  In.  of  manure 
W  as  a  mulch  after  the  plants  hare  become 

I  established.    Others  place  an  inch  of 

1  half -decomposed  manure  in  the  bottom 

VteaWaar  '  '  "'  Dencn-  This  the  roots  find  aa  soon 
X^^«^  H-*  they  require  it.  Good  blooms  have 
ij  been  grown  by  planting  on  decomposed 

\  aod  and  relying  on  liquid  applications  of 

V  chemicals. 

\  4.  Periling.  —  No  definite  rule  can  bo 

4  given  for  this  work,  aa  so  much  de- 

£  pends  on  the  amount  of  food  incorporated 

in  the  soil.  If  the  soil  be  very  rich,  the 
liquid  application*  should  be  only  occa- 
sional and  very  dilute.  There  is  more 
dan  hit  of  overfeeding  by  the  use  of 
liquids  than  by  using  excessively  rich 
r  must  depend  on  his  own  judgment  as 


413. 
One  kind  ol 
Chrysanthemum 
cul  ting. 

aoil.  Each  grow 


to  the  requirements,  being  guided  by  the  appearance  of 
the  plants.  When  the  lva.  become  dark  colored  and  very 
brittle,  it  Is  safe  to  consider  that  the  limit  In  feeding  has 
been  reached.  Some  varieties  refuse  to  bud  when  overfed, 
making  a  mass  of  Ivs.  Instead.  Others  show  very  con- 
torted petals,  giving  a  rough,  unfinished  bloom.  Still 
others,  particularly  the  red  varieties,  are  likely  to  lie 
ruined  by  decomposition  of  the  petals,  called  burning, 
especially  If  the  atmosphere  is  allowed  to  become  hot 
and  stuffy.  The  same  result  will  follow  in  dark  weather, 
or  when  the  nights  become  cool,  if  the  moisture  of  the 
I  to  fait  upon  the  blooms.    Under  such 

I  in  according  to  the  outside  temperature! 


4M.  Crown  bud  of  Chryaanthemum  at  an 

Showing  the  shoots  to  he  removed  if  the 
bud  is  to  be  saved. 

5.  Watering. -Let  the  foliage  be  the  Index  to  water- 
If  it  appears  yellow  and  sickly,  use  less  water,  and 
is  perfect.  There  la  but  little  dan- 


ing  aa  long  as  the  foliage  is  bright 
green.  A  little  shading  at  planting  time  Is  not  objec- 
tionable, but  it  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  plants 

to  shade  the  pink 


4SS.  Crown  bud  of  Chryaanthemum  at  a  later  stage. 

:  how  its  strength  is  sapped  hjr  ^.W^hrr, 


and  red  flowers  if  the  weather  continues  bright  for  soma 
time,  to  prevent  their  fading. 

6.  Training.  —  When  the  plants  are  8  In.  high,  they 
should  be  tied  either  to  stakes  or  to  jute  twine.  In  the 
former  system,  u»e  one  horizontal  wire  over  each  row, 
tying  the  stake  to  this  after  the  bottom  has  been  in- 
serted into  the  ground.  Two  wires  will  be  necessary 
where  twine  Is  used,  one  above  the  plants  and  the  other 
a  few  Inches  above  the  soil.  Prom  the  first  of  August 
until  the  flowers  are  in  color  all  lateral  growths  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear,  allowing  only  the 
»ho..ts  intended  for  flowers  to  remain.  The  above  re- 
marks refer  to  the  training  of  benched  Chrysanthemums 
as  grown  by  florists  for  cut-flowers.  Other  kinds  of 
training  are  described  under  Subjection  II. 

7.  Vitbudding.  —  So  special  date  can  be  given  for  this 
work,  as  much  depends  on  the  season  and  the  earliness 
or  lateness  of  the  variety  to  be  treated.  Buds  usually 
begin  to  form  on  the  early  sorts  about  Aug.  l.*>.  or  soon 
after,  and  some  of  the  late  varieties  are  not  in  condition 
before  Oct.  10.  The  object  of  removing  the  weak  and 
small  buds  and  retaining  the  best  Is  to  concentrate  the 
whole  energy  of  the  plant  and  therebv  increase  the  site 
of  the  flower.  There  are  two  forms  of  buds,  crowns  and 
terminals.  A  crown  bud  is  formed  first,  never  comes 
with  other  flower-buds,  and  Is  provided  with  lateral 
growths  which,  if  allowed  to  remain,  will  continue  their 
growth  and  produce  terminal  buds  later.  Terminal  buds 
come  later,  always  in  clusters,  are  never  associated  with 
lateral  growths,  and  terminate  the  plant's  growth  for 
that  season.  If  the  crown  bud  Is  to  be  saved,  remove 
the  lateral  growths  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig. 
454,  and  the  operation  is  complete.  If  the  terminal  bad 
Is  desired,  remove  the  crown  and  allow  1,2  or  3  (accord- 
ing to  the  vigor  of  the  plant)  of  the  growths  to  remain. 
In  a  few  weeks  these  will  show  a  cluster  of  buds,  and, 
when  well  advanced.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  largest 
Is  at  the  apex  of  the  growth  (the  one  saved.  If  perfect, 
as  It  usuallv  is),  and  one  at  each  of  the  leaf  axils  (see' 
Fig.  4.-HV).  the  rejected  buds  are  easiest  and  safest  re- 
moved with  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  Should  the  bud 
appear  to  1m>  one-sided  or  otherwise  Imperfect,  remove  it 
and  retain  the  next  best,  in  removing  the  buds,  begin  at 
the  top  and  work  down.  By  so  doing  there  are  bods 
in  reserve,  in  case  the  best  one  should  accidentally  be 
broken,  while  if  the  reverse  course  were  taken,  and  the 
best  bud  broken  at  the  completion  of  the  work,  all  the 
labor  would  be  lost.  A  few  hours'  disbudding  will  teach 
the  operator  how  far  the  buds  should  be  advanced  to 
disbud  easily.    Earlv  and  late  In  the  day,  when  the 
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456.  Terminal  bud*  of  Chrysanthemum  at  an  early  stage. 


moved,  the  lateral  growths  push  forward,  forming  an- 
other bad.  In  many  cases  where  the  crowns  are  removed 
early,  the  next  bud  is  not  a  terminal,  but  a  second  crown, 
which  is  termed  the  second  bud.  Remove  this,  and  the 
third  bud  will  be  the  terminal.  Plants  propagated  in 
May  and  June  generally  give  the  second  and  third  bud, 
not  forming  the  typical  crown.  Those  struck  in  July 
and  planted  late  give  the  terminal  only.  Most  of  the 
best  blooms  are  from  second  crown  and  terminal.  Pink, 
bronie  and  red  flowers  from  first 
lighter  in  color  than  those  from  later  buds.  They  i 
large,  but  very  often  nbnormnl  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
be  decidedly  inferior.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  largo 
amount  of  food  utilised  in  their  construction,  owing  to 
the  long  time  consumed  in  development.  The  hot 
weather  of  September  and  October  must  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  upon  the  color.  Consult  Figs.  4.r>4— 457. 

H.  Knemim .  —  Green  and  black  aphis  are  the  roost 
destructive  insects.  Through  the  summer  months  to- 
bacco dust  broadcasted  over  the  plants  is  an  effective 
remedy.  At  the  approach  of  cool  weather  it  is  best  to 
resort  to  light  fumigations  of  tobacco.  Grasshoppers  are 
sometimes  very  destructive.  Handplcking  Is  conceded 
to  be  the  best  method,  although  If  there  are  quantities 
of  small  ones  a  weak  solution  of  Paris  green  may  be  re- 
sorted to. 

Subtection  II.  — Culture  of  Cnrytanthemumt  in  pott. 
The  same  principles  are  employed  in  pot  culture  as 
when  planted  upon  the  bench,  with  the  exception  that 
the  plants  are  generally  allowed  to  produce  more  blooms. 
The  most  popular  type  of  pot  plant  for  home  growing, 
or  for  sale  by  florists  and  intended  for  home  use,  is  a 
compact,  bushy  plant,  lV,-2  ft.  high,  branched  at  the 
base,  and  bearing  from  4-20  fls.  averaging  .'(-4  in.  across. 
They  are  here  called  "market  plants."  "Single-stem 
plants"  are  also  popular.  Great  quantities  of  large  fls. 
(say  20-100)  are  rarely  grown  on  a  potted  plant,  except 
for  exhibitions.  Such  plants  are  commonly  called  "speci- 
mens," and  the  three  leading  forms  are  the  bush,  the 
standard  and  the  pyramid. 


to  watering  and  stopping, 
room  to  keep  the  lower 


f,  tuiuwiug  cacu  plant  plenty  of 
■  leaves  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Cuttings  taken  June  1  and  grown  in  pots,  planted  on 
old  carnation  benches  or  in  spent  hotbeds  (light  soil 
preferable),  and  lifted  by  August  15,  will  make  very 
nice  plants  1-1%  ft.  high.  The  reason  for  lifting  early 
is  to  have  them  well  established  in  their  flowering  pots 
before  the  buds  are  formed. 

2.  Single -stem  Plantt.  —  Same  culture  as  market 
plants,  except  that  they  are  restricted  to  one  stem  and 
flower.  Those  from  1-2  ft.  in  height  are  more  effective 
and  useful  than  tall  ones.  For  tills  reason  many  prefer 
plunging  the  pots  out  of  doors  where  they  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  sun  and  air,  making  them  more  dwarf 
than  when  grown  under  glass. 

3.  Pot  Plantt  for  Ciit-flotrert.—  Culture  aarne  as  for 
specimen  plants,  except  that  the  nipping  should  be  dis- 
continued July  1  to  give  sufficient  length  to  the 
stems.  If  large  flowers  are  desired,  restrict  the  plants 
to  8  or  10  growths.  Such  plants  can  be  accommodated 
in  less  space  than  specimens,  where  thu  chief  object  la 
symmetry. 

4.  Bu»h  Plantt.  —  For  large  bush  plants,  the  cuttings 
should  be  struck  early  in  February,  and  grov^p  along  In 
a  cool,  airy  house,  giving  attention  to  repotting  as  often 
as  necessary.  The  final  potting  into  10-  or  12-inch  poti 
generally  takes  place  in  June.  They  are  potted  moder- 
ately Arm.  and  watered  sparingly  until  well  rooted.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  5  or  C  in.  nigh  the  tips  should  be 
pinched  out,  to  induce  several  growths  to  start.  As  the 
season  advances  and  the  plants  make  rapid  growth, 
pinching  must  be  attended  to  every  day  up  to  the  latter 
part  of  July,  to  give  as  many  breaks  as  possible  and 
keep  them  in  symmetrical  form.  By  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust (if  not  previously  attended  to),  staking  and  getting 
the  plants  in  shape  will  lie  a  very'  important  detail.  If 
stakes  are  used,  they  must  be  continually  tied-out,  as 
the  stems  soon  begin  to  harden,  and  this  work  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  looking  them  over  dally.  Light 


Terminal  buds  at  a  later 


The  top  one  Is  usually  the  strongest,  i 
tained,  is  called  "the  terminal  lm<l 
should  have  been  removed  long  lx>f 


as  large  as  here  shown. 


.  .."  The  .. 
before  they 


1.  Market  Plant*.  —  Dwarf  plants  of  symmetrical  stakes  of  any  material  may  be  used.  Many  other  meth 
form,  with  foliage  down  to  the  pots,  are  the  most  salable,  ods  are  In  use,  such  as  wire  hoops  and  wire  frame  work 
and,  when  thus  grown,  require  constant  attention  as     to  which  the  growths  are  securely  tied. 
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5.  Standards  differ  from  bush  plants  in  having  one 
stout,  self -supporting  stem,  instead  of  many  steins. 
They  require  the  same  culture  as  bush  plants,  with  the 
exception  that  they  are  not  stopped,  but  allowed  to 
make  one  continuous  growth  until  3,  4  or  5  ft.  high,  and 
are  then  treated  the  same  as  bush  plants.  Thev  will 
require  the  same  attention  as  to  stopping  and  tying  to 
secure  symmetrical  heads. 

6.  Pyramid*  are  only  another  form  of  bush  plants, 
and  it  is  optional  with  the  grower  which  form  he  prefers. 

Subsection  1 1 1. -Culture  at  Chrysanthemums  for  the 

production  0/  neu-  varieties. 
The  object  of  seed-saving  is  the  improvement  of  exist- 
ing varieties.  It  is  not  conclusive,  however,  that  all  seed- 
lings will  be  improvements;  in  fact,  it  is  far  from  this, 
as  the  greater  portion  are  inferior  to  their  antecedents. 
Only  those  who  give  the  most  careful  consideration  to 
cross-fertilization  are  certain  of  marked  success.  Hand- 
hybridized  seeds  jmssess  value  over  those  haphazardly 
fertilized  bv  wind  and  insects  only  according  to  the  de- 
greeof  intelligence  employed  in  the  selection  of  parents. 
What  the  result  will  be  when  a  white  flower  is  fertilized 
with  a  yellow  one,  the  operator  cannot  determine  at  the 
outset.  It  may  be  either  white,  yellow,  intermediate,  or 
partake  of  some  antecedent,  and  thus  be  distinct  front 
either.  Improvements  In  color  can  be  obtained  only  by 
the  union  of  colors,  hearing  in  mind  the  laws  of  nature 
in  uniting  two  to  make  the  third.  Red  upon  yellow,  or 
vice-versa,  may  intensify  the  red  or  yellow  — giveorange 
or  bronze,  as  nature  may  see  tit.  The  operator  is  more 
certain  of  improving  along  other  lines,  such  as  sturdi- 
ness  or  dwarfness  of  growth,  earliness  or  lateness  of 
bloom,  or  doubleness  of  flowers.  The  selection  of  those 
most  perfect  in  these  particulars  is  very  sure  to  give 
similar  or  improved  results.  Always  keep  a  record  of 
this  work  showing  the  parents  of  a  seedling.  The  satis- 
faction of  knowing  how  a  meritorious  variety  was  pro- 
duced more  than  pays  for  the  trouble,  and  may  lead  to 
further  Improvements  in  certain  lines.  The  operation 
begins  when  the  flower  is  half  open,  cutting  the  petals 
off  close  to  their  base  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  until  the 
style  is  exposed.  Should  the  flower  show  signs  of  having 
disk  or  staminate  florets,  remove  these  with  the  points  of 
the  scissors  and  thus  avoid  self-fertilization.  When  the 
styles  are  fully  grown  and  developed,  the  upper  sur- 
face or  stigma  is  In  condition  to  receive  the  pollen.  By 
pushing  aside  (with  the  thumb)  the  rsy  florets  of  the 
flower  desired  for  pollen,  the  disk  florets  which  produce 
the  pollen  will  become  visible.  The  pollen  may  be  col- 
lected on  a  camel's-hair  pencil  or  toothpick  and"  applied! 
to  the  stigma  of  the  flower  previously  prepared.  If  a 
toothpick  be  used,  never  use  it  for  more  than  one  kind 
of  pollen.  Hy  allowing  the  camel's-hair  pencil  to  stand 
in  an  opcn-m<>uthcd  vial  of  alcohol  a  few  moments  after 
using,  it  may  be  ugnin  u«ed,  when  dry,  upon  another  va- 
riety without  fear  of  the  jHillen  of  the  former  operation 
affecting  the  present.  Cuttings  struck  in  June  and  July 
anil  grown  to  single  bloom  in  4-inch  pots  are  the  most 
convenient  for  seeding.  Such  flowers,  if  not  given  too 
much  feed,  are  more  natural  anil  furnish  abundance  of 
pollen,  as  well  as  Uing  easier  to  trim  than  the  massive 
blooms  produced  for  the  exhibition  table.  Thepollenizing 
should  be  done  on  bright,  sunny  days,  and  ns  early  In  the 
day  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  seed  plants  are  trimmed, 
they  should  be  placed  by  themselves  to  avoid  fertiliza- 
tion by  insects,  and  should  there  remain  until  the  seeds 
are  ripe.  Keep  the  plants  rather  on  the  dry  side,  and 
give  abundance  of  air.  Seeds,  which  ripen  in  5  to  6 
weeks,  should  be  saved  without  delay,  and  carefully  la- 
belled. In  sowing  seeds,  they  should  be  covered  very 
lightly  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  G4>°.  When  the  seed'- 
lings  are  large  enough  to  handle  easily,  remove  to  small 
pots,  or  transplant  further  apart  in  shallow  boxes.  Chry- 
santhemums flower  the  first  season  from  seed. 

Subsection  IV.—  Varieties. 
Of  the  long  list  of  new  varieties  sent  out  each  year, 
but  few  are  retained  after  the  si-cond  year's  trial.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  most  American  growers 
are  more  interested  iu  the  commercial  value  of  the  flower 
than  the  curious  forms  or  striking  colors  they  present. 
Exhibitions  have  not  reached  the  hearts  of  the  people 
here  as  in  England  and  France.  There  are  a  few  varie- 


ties that  have  stood  the  test  for  several  years ;  such  as 
Ivory.  1889 ;  W.  H.  Lincoln  and  Minnie  Wanamaker, 
'90  ;  Mrs.  J.  O.  Whilldin.  '91;  Mrs.  Jerome  Jonea.  Col. 
W.  B.  Smith,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Drexel,  Margaret  Jeffords,  Jos. 
H.  White.  Oeo.  W.  Childs,  Merry  Monarch,  '92  ;  Niveus, 
Maud  Dean.  The  Queen,  tiolden  Wedding,  H.  L.  Sunder- 
bruch.  Good  Gracious.  Pres.  W.  R.  Smith.  '93.  There 
are  many  other  varieties  that  have  stood  the  t«st  for  4 
or  5  years. 

It  Is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  recommend  varie- 
ties of  Chrysanthemums,  but  the  following  list  includes 
the  best  varieties  now  known.  The  list  will  be  valuable 
as  showing  a  serviceable  classification: 

Selection  of  varieties  based  upon  the  main  types.— 

(1)  Incurvrd :  Belle  Poitevine,  Congo,  I  mm,  1/orelei, 
Mrs.  T.  D.  Hatfield,  Mongolian  Prince,  Mrs.  Robt.  Craig. 
Mrs.  L.  C.  Madeira, Major  Bonnaffon.  Mm.  R.C.  Kingston. 

(2)  Japanese :  Chito,  Geo.  W.  Childs,  Golden  Gate.  Gol- 
den Wedding,  Mayflower,  Modesto,  Thornden,  Mutual 
Friend,  Black  Hawk,  Niveus,  Viviand  Morel,  Yanoma. 

(3)  Japanese  Incurred :  Nyanza,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Egan.  Eu- 
gene Dailledouxe,  Georgiana  Pitcher,  Good  Gracious, 
Jennie  Falconer.  Mrs.  Geo.  West,  Philadelphia,  The 
Queen,  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones,  Western  King.  (4)  Hairy : 
Golden  Hair,  I»uis  Bochincr,  Mrs.  A.  Hardy,  R.  M.  Grev, 
White  Swan,  Queen  of  Plumes.  (51  Utflextd  :  Colliug- 
fordii,  Dorothy  Toler.  Gold  Standard,  Miss  Elma  O'Far- 
rell.  Tuxedo,  Parthenia.  (6)  Large  Anemone :  Ada 
Strickland.  Descartes,  Falcon.  Junon.  Mart  ia  Join-. 
Thorpe,  Jr.  1 7)  Japanese  Anemone:  Condor,  Enterprise, 
Mrs.  F.  Gordon  Dexter,  Sau  Joaquin,  Surprise,  Satisfac- 
tion. (8)  Pompon;  Black  Douglass,  Golden  Mile.  Mar- 
the,  Mile.  Marthe,  Mrs.  Bateiuan,  Snowdrop,  Wra.  Ken- 
nedy. (9)  Pompon  Anemone :  Antonius,  Emily  Row  bot- 
tom, Marie  Stuart,  Mine,  Chalonge,  Mine.  Sentir,  Queen 
of  Anemones.  (10)  Early  Hardy  Pompons:  Bronte 
Bride,  Flora,  Frederick  Marronet.  Mme.  Jolivart,  Mr. 
Selley,  Miss  Davis,  Mrs,  Culllngford,  Mile.  Eliae  Dor- 
dan.  Illustration,  St.  Mary.  (11)  Single  :  Mizpah,  Fram- 
fleld  Beauty. 

Selection  of  varieties  based  upon  color.— While  — 
Ivory,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ryerson,  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  Mrs.  Henry 
Robinson,  Mutual  Friend,  Niveus.  Pink— Morula,  Mme. 
F.  Perrin.  Helen  Bloodgood.  Harry  Balslov,  Iora,  Autumn 
Glory.  Amaranth,  Purplish  Crimson.  Magenta,  and  the 
like  —  Casco.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Drexel,  Mm.  Geo.  Went.  Elma 
O'Farrell.  Crimson  -  Shilowa,  Black  Hawk,  Geo.  W. 
Childs,  John  Shrimpton,  Fisher's  Torch.  Defender.  Hed 
and  Yellow.  Bronze,  Buft-Ch\X».  Nyanza.  Chas.  Davis, 
Edwin  A.  Kimball,  Buff  Globe,  Rustique.  Hicks  Arnold. 
Yellow  —  Modesto,  Eugene  Dailledouxe,Golden  Wedding, 
Thornden,  Major  Bonnaffon,  Liberty. 

Selection  of  varieties  based  upon  special  uses.— Bush 
Plants:  White  -  Mutual  Friend.  Jos.  II.  White  ;  Yel- 
low-W.  II.  Lincoln,  C.  Chalfant  ;  Pink- Viviand  Morel, 
lorn  ;  Bronze  — Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Hicks  Arnold  ;  Crim- 
son —  Geo.  W.  Childs,  J.  Shrimvton.  Single  Stem  Pot 
Plants:  White  -  Mrs.  II.  Robinson,  Merxa  ;  Yellow- 
Major  Bonnaffon,  H.  L.  Sunderbruch  ;  Pink -Mme.  F. 
Perrin,  Menila  ;  Bronze  -  Boule  d'Or,  Rinaldo  ;  Crim- 
son —  Geo.  W.  Childs,  John  Shrimpton.  inhibition 
Blooms:  White— Frank  Hardy,  Fee  du  Champsaur,  Mme. 
Carnot,  Western  King;  Pink  — Viviand  Morel.  Iora.  Good 
Gracious  ;  Yellow  —  Modesto,  Golden  Wedding,  Eugene 
Dailledouze,  0.  J.Warren;  Bronze  — Chas.  Davis.  Rus- 
tique, Nyanza;  Crimson  — Geo.W.  Childs,  Shilowa,  Black 
Hawk  ;  Miscellaneous  —  Chito,  yellowish  bronze  ;  Lady 
Hanham,  golden  cerise  ;  Mrs.  Geo.  West,  rosy  purple*. 
Commercial  Blooms  { based  upon  quality,  and  easeof  cul- 
ture :  White— Ivory,  Mrs,  Henry  Robinson,  Mrs.  Jerome 
Jones;  Pink  — Mrs.  S.  T.  Murdock,  Mme.  F.  Perrin,  Glory 
of  Pacific;  Yellow— Marion  Henderson, Major  Bonnaffon. 
Yellow  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones  ;  Crimson  —  Geo.  W.  Childs, 
Shilowa.  Black  Hawk.  Odd  Varieties  :  Lillian  B.  Bird, 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Rand,  Heron's  Plume,  Pitcher  &  Manila.  Best 
Early:  White— Mme.  F.  Bergmann,  Ivory,  Midge. Geo.S. 
Kalh;  Pink  — Glory  of  Pacific,  Pink  Ivory-,  Morula,  Lady 
Playfair;  Yellow— Harry  Hurrell,  H.  L.  Sunderbruch, 
Marlon  Henderson,  Golden  Trophy.  Best  Late  :  White- 
Mrs.  Jerome  Jones.  Yanoma,  Wm.  H.  Chadwick.  Merry 
Christmas ;  Pink  -  Francis  B.  Haves,  Harry  Balslev.  Mrs. 
S.  T.  Murdock.  Maud  Dean.  Yell'ow-W.  U.  Lincoln,  H. 
W.  Riemaa,  Liberty,  Yellow  Mr*.  Jerome  Jones. 
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Many  of  the  mid^a^n  varw 
giving  and  after  if  planted  late 


are  good  for  Thanks- 

Elker  D.  Smith. 

Subsection  Y'.-Culturr  of  Chrysanthemum*  tor 
Exhibition. 

This  branch  of  cultivation  naturally  requires  more 
care  than  any  other,  and  the  cultural  aide  count*  for 
very  little  compared  with  the  personal  qualities  of  the 
exhibitor  after  the  fls.  are  delivered  at  the  exhibition 
hall.  Prise-winning  in  more  like  business  than  floricul- 
ture, and  Ik,  therefore,  largely  a  matter  of  experience. 
It  in  hard  to  extricate  any  fundamental  principle*,  but 
some  suggestions  are  made  under  Exhibition*.  Many 
towns  have  never  seen  any  kind  of  a  flower  show  but  a 
Chrysanthemum  show.  The  prizes  are  often  larger  and 
more  specialized  than  with  any  other  flower.  As  soon  as 
the  schedule  of  prizes  is  published  the  competitor 
should  pick  out  the  classes  he  Intends  to  try  for.  The 
importance  of  strong  stock  can  hardly  be  overstated. 
Novelties  or  highly  forced  plants  are  more  likely  to 
give  poor  results  than  selected  stock  carefully  grown  by 
the  competitor  himself.  Next  to  a  general  comprehen- 
sion of  Chrysanthemum  culture,  perhaps  the  two  most 
importaut  factors  In  success  are  the  quality  of  stock  anil 
the  choice  of  variety.  In  the  biggest  exhibitions,  novel- 
ties are  classed  by  themselves,  (me  of  the  commonest 
mistakes  that  i»cginncrs  make  is  to  depend  too  much 
Upon  novelties  for  general  prizes.  It  Is  desirable  to  ex- 
change visits  with  other  growers,  to  take  the  horticul- 
tural periodical*,  to  master  the  art  of  shipping,  and  to 
study  the  analysis  of  successful  varieties.  To  meet  a  de- 
sired date,  crown  buds  can  be  used  to  hasten  late  varieties. 

As  the  century  clones  the  varieties  that  win  the  rno»t  prlies 
are:  Vfhttr—  Mm.  Henry  Robinson,  Mayflower.  Niveus,  The 
Qnrrn.  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones.  Our  Mutual  Friend:  Yrltmt— Major 
Bonnaffon.  Modesto.  W,  H.  Lincoln,  tioldnn  Wedding.  Miu 
Oeorgiana  Pitcher:  P»n*-Viviand  Morel.  Mrs.  IVrrin.  Maud 
Dean;  #«/-liro.  W.  Childa.  W.  M. 

SECTION  II.— CULTURE  OF  MARGUERITES  INTMJORS. 

There  are  two  types  of  Marguerites,  the  common  one, 
or  1'arix  Palsy,  with  coarser  green  foliage,  and  the 
glaucous  Marguerites,  with  liner  cut,  glaucous  foliage. 
The  former,  V.  frutetcrH*.  is  better  for  cut-flowers. 
The  latter,  C.  anethitolmm.  is  probably  U  tter  for  large 
specimens.  Marguerites  are  standard  plants  with  flo- 
rists and  in  the  conservatories  of  amateurs,  being  of 
easy  culture  and  remarkably  free  from  enemies.  They 
are  cultivated  for  two  distinct  purposes,  — for  rut-flow- 
ers and  for  specimen  plants,  young  plants  being  used 
for  the  former  purpose,  and  older  ones  for  the  lat- 
ter. For  cut-flowers,  the  cuttings  are  rooted  In  spring, 
and  the  florist*  usually  keep  the  plants  In  pots  all  sum- 
mer outdoors,  though  this  is  not  necessary  for  amateurs, 
and  lis.  an-  produced  during  the  following  winter.  It  Is 
sometime*  said  that  Marguerites  do  not  lift  well  in  the 
fall  after  l>eiiig  planted  out  all  summer  In  the  garden, 
anil  that  unrestricted  root-room  makes  the  plants  too 
large  for  the  be*t  production  of  cut-flowers.  The  prin- 
ciple* underlying  the  matter  are  as  follows  :  in  turning 
plant*  out  of  pot*  into  the  open  ground  in 
spring,  a  plant  that  has  tilled  its  pot  well 
with  roots  tends  to  make  a  much  more 


rather  small.  If  there  were  sufficient  demand  it  could 
be  easily  managed  to  have  fls.  in  every  month  of  the 
year.  It  is  a  great  pity  to  cut  Marguerites  without  any 
foliage.  The  rule  Is  that  all  fls.  look  best  with  some  fo- 
liage, especially  their  own.  With  a  little  forethought, 
just  as  many  fls.  can  be  secured,  and  they  will  look 
much  prettier  and  last  longer.  There  are  very  few  con- 
servatories without  some  Marguerites.  An  excellent 
plan  is  to  have  a  number  of  plants  in  6-inch  pots  from 
cuttings  struck  the  previous  spring.  A  plant  looks 
bad  at  first  when  the  fls.  have  been  removed  on  sprays 
a  foot  long,  but  in  a  short  time  they  arc  ready  for  cut- 
ting again.  With  a  little  management  a  succession  of 
fls.  can  be  maintained  without  making  all  the  plants 
thin  or  unsightly.  Such  spray*  will  last  a  week  or  two 
in  water,  and  the  opening  of  the  larger  buds  is  an  addi- 
tional feature  of  beauty  which  is  lost  if  fls.  are  rut  with 
short  stems  and  without  foliage.         Robert  Shore. 

SECTION  III.-CULTURE  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
OUT  OF  DOORS. 

The  oldest  of  the  outdoor  types  are  the  Pompona 
(Pig.  4501.  which  produce  from  40-100  buttons  an  inch 
or  two  across,  with  short  and  regular  rays.  Such  plants 
can  be  left  outdoors  all  winter.  A  selection  of  these  old- 
fashioned  kinds  is  given  on  page  308,  under  head  of  "(H) 
/'  m  Since  the  large-flowering  or  Japanese  types 

have  come  in,  numberless  attempts  have  been  made  to 
grow  them  outdoors,  but  with  poor  results.  The  green- 
house varieties  are  not  so  hardy.  In  the  north  they  are 
likely  to  be  killed  by  the  winter.  Their  fls.  usually  lack 
in  slxe,  depth  and  symmetry,  largely  because  there  are 
more  of  them  on  a  piant  than  a  florist  allows  for  his  best 
blooms,  but  chiefly  because  they  do  not  get  as  much  care 
In  general  as  Is  given  to  plants  under  glass,  where 
space  is  precious.  For  the  very  best  results.  Chrysan- 
themums must  be  flowered  under  glass,  and  they  need 
the  greatest  care  and  forethought  practically  all  the 
year  round.  Half  way  measures  are  unsatisfactory. 
Thus  It  happens  that  the  Japanese  varieties  are  usually 
unsatisfactory  out  of  doors,  and  the  Pompons  are  chosen 
by  those  who  can  give  very  little  care  to  plants  and 
would  rather  have  many  small  fls.  than  a  few  large  ones. 
This  also  partly  explains  why  no  two  dealers  recommend 
anything  like  the  same  list  of  Japanese  varieties  for 
outdoor  culture.  Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  grow  ex- 
cellent fls.  4  and  5  or  even  G  in.  across  outdoors,  but  it 
requires  staking,  disbudding,  and  some  kind  of  tem- 
porary protection,  as  of  a  tent  or  glass,  during  frosty 
weather.  Pig.  458  shows  a  cheap  and  simple  structure 
of  coldframe  sashes  renting  on  a  temporary  framework. 
In  severe  weather  a  canvas  curtain  can  be  dropped  in 
front,  and  the  window  of  a  warm  cellar  in  the  rear 
opened  to  temper  the  air.  Pig.  458  is  taken  from  Har- 
den and  Forest  1 :523,  where  J.  N.  Gerard  has  left  a  de- 
tailed and  delightful  account  of  his  success,  which  Is 
sure  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  of  expert  amateurs.  For 
general  outdoor  culture,  however,  where  no  special  care 


-system  in  the  garden  than  the 
that  had  but  a  few  roots  in  its  pot, 
I  the  former  plant  is  easily  lifted  in  the 
fall  and  with  less  damage  to  the  roots.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Marguerites  do  not  belong 
to  the  class  of  plants  that  are  difficult  to  lift 
in  the  fall,  and  It  is  only  a  matter  of  start- 
ing the  cuttings  early  enough  in  spring  to 
get  the  plant  moderately  pot-lmund  before 
it  Is  planted  out  into  the  open  ground. 
Specimen  plants  are  most  attractive  in  the 
second  winter  following  the  spring  in  which 
cuttings  were  struck.  After  that  they  are 
likely  to  become  too  large  anrl  straggling. 
While  in  the  garden  the  fls.  should  not  he 
allowed  to  form,  if  the  main  object  is  high- 
grade  cut-flowers  in  quantity  for  the  winter. 
Old  plants  that  are  unfit  for  further  u«e  in 
the  conservatory  may  be  turned  out  in  sum- 
mer and  will  furnish  scattering  bloom  all 
summer,  though  the  fls.  are  likely  to  be 
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ia  given  to  the  plants,  the  Japanese  kinds  are  usually 
less  satisfactory  than  the  Pompons.  These  Pompon*  are 
a  much  neglected  class  since  the  rise  of  the  law-flow- 
ered Japanese  kinds,  but  they  are  unlike  anything  else 
in  our  garden  flora.  Their  vivid  and  sometimes  too 
artificial  colors  harmonize  with  nothing  else  at  Thanks- 
giving time,  and  they  arc  so  strong  and  commanding 
that  they  should  have  a  place  by  themselves.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  fls.  to  be  in  g<iod  condition  even  after 
several  light  falls  of  snow,  and  they  may  be  considered 
the  most  resistant  to  frost  of  any  garden  herbs.  In 
fact,  their  peculiar  merit  Is  blooming  after  the  landscape 
Is  completely  desolated  by  successive  frosts.  The  fls. 
are  not  ruined  until  their  petals  are  wet  and  then 
frozen  stiff.  They  are  essentially  for  mass  effects  of 
color,  and  great  size  is  not  to  1h>  expected.  Masse*  of 
browu  and  masses  of  yellow,  side  by  side,  make  rich 
combinations.  The  whole  tribe  of  crimsons,  amaranth*, 
pinks,  and  the  like,  should  be  kept  by  themselves,  be- 
cause their  colors  are  variable  and  because  they  make  a 
"  "i  yellow,  which  few  persons  can  ren- 


'  Oliver 


The  preceding  remarks  have  applied  wholly  to  varie- 
ties of  C.  Indirunt  and  C.  moritclium.  The  culture  of 
all  the  other  outdoor  species  Is  too  easy  to  need  any  fur- 
ther remarks,  except  in  the  case  of  V.  corcinrum,  better 
known  as  Pgrrlhrum  roscum.  In  the  cultivation  of  or- 
n amenta]  plants  in  general,  and  of  hardy,  herbaceous 
plants  In  particular,  few  case*  arc  so  striking  n*  the 
great  popularity  of  Pyrtthrum  rosctim  in  the  Old  World, 
and  the  feeble  and  uncertain  hold  that  it  has  in  America. 

W.  M. 

SECTION  IV.-CULTCRE  OF  PYRETHRUM  ROSEUM. 

This  beautiful  late  spring  and  early  summer  flower, 
■o  popular  and  extensively  cultivated  in  gardens  abroad, 
has  not  yet  found  much  favor  here.  This  fact  must  be 
attributed  to  the  general  neglect  of  hardy  flowers  that 
prevails  in  most  gardens,  as  it  Is  an  easily  grown  flower, 
hardy  enough  to  withstand  our  winters.  As  repre- 
sented to-day  In  the  hundreds  of  varieties  extant,  it 
should  command  attention.  These  varieties  have  every- 
thing to  recommend  them.  First  and  foremost,  they  are 
easy  to  grow.  Any  good  garden  soil  will  suffice  for 
them,  but  they  are  rich  feeders,  and 
ground  should  be  deeply  dug  and  liberally 
with  manure.  A  cool,  moist  root-run  is  most  conducive 
to  their  flowering,  and  as  they  are  surface-rooting  plants 
(and  by  consequence  liable  to  suffer  soon  from  hot  sun), 
they  are  materially  assisted  by  a  mulch  of  manure,  or 
anything  that  tends  to  conserve  moisture.  Propagation 
Is  best  performed  by  division  In  spring.  The  plants 
may  be  lifted,  divided  into  small  pieces  and  potted  up 
separately  or  planted  in  a  bed  of  prepared  soil  In  a  cold- 
frame,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  will  make  nice  pieces. 
They  can  also  be  rapidly  raised  in  quantity  from  seed, 
which,  sown  In  spring,  will  give  plants  that  will  flower 
the  following  year.  Unless  the  seed,  however,  is  from 
very  line  varieties,  seedlings  mov  result  in  disappoint- 
ment; and,  In  any  case,  they  will  not  give  that  richness 
and  variety  of  form  and  color  as  represented  in  the  best 
named  varieties  of  to-day,  which  are  the  result  of  many 
years  of  patient  labor  and  painstaking  selection  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  made  Pyrethrums  a  specialty. 
Pyrethrums  are  now  obtainable  with  either  single  or 
double  flower*,  embracing  most  varied  shades  of  color, 
from  purest  white  to  the  richest  of  crimsons,  and  even 
yellow,  though  for  a  long  time  non-exi*tetit  in  Pyre- 
thrum*,  seems  to  be  an  assured  possibility.  This  hue 
is  now  possessed  by  several  of  the  newer  acquisitions. 
To  select  the  liest  Varieties  and  recommend  them  is  not 
easy,  when  the  list  of  one  specialist  alone  contains  400 
named  varieties,  about  equally  divided  between  single- 
and  double-flowered  kinds,  and  the  In  st  selection  of  to- 
day Is  certain  to  be  superseded  less  than  a  derade  hence. 
A  few,  however,  of  the  very  best  nre  :  Lord  Roscberry, 
carmine-red  ;  Primrose,  pale  yellow  ;  Aphrodite,  pure 
white  ;  Alfred  Henderson,  deep  purple  ;  Leonard  Kel- 
way,  clear  rose  ;   Pericles,  bright  yellow,  with  guard 

Iietals  of  pale  pink  ;  Ne  Plus  I'ltra,  white,  and  very 
arge;  Melton,  deep  crimson  ;  Solfaterre,  cream;  Prin- 
cess Beatrice,  brlghtplnk  ;  King  Oscar,  crimson,  and 
i  Nines,  red.  These  are  all  double.  In  singles,  a 


doicn  of  the  best  would  be  :  Ascot, 
Won.  bright  pink;  James  Kelway,  brilliant  red  ; 
Twist,  cream  ;  Mary  Anderson,  flesh-pink  ;  Princess 
Marie,  pure  white;  Ruth,  rose,  tipped  with  white;  Stan- 
ley, deep  carmine-rose;  Merry  Hampton,  dazzling  crim- 
son ;  lanthe,  rose  ;  Ochroleuca,  sulphur,  and  Devon- 
shire Cream,  cream  color.  a.  Hebjuxgton. 

Pyrttkmm  roteum  In  Its  numerous  varieties  possibly 
may  never  become  as  popular  in  America  a*  In  F.ngland. 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  hardy  under  all  soil  and 
exposure  conditions  in  the  climate  of  northern  United 
States.  With  the  proper  soil 
tlon  as  may  be  necessary, 
It  is  possible  to  raise  Pyre- 
thrums to  the  best  advant- 
age and  with  splendid  flow- 
ering results.  The  ideal 
•oil  for  Pyrethrums  is  a 
rich,  aandy  loam  that  is 
sufficiently  porous  to  pre- 
vent stagnant  moisture 
accumulating  about  the 
crowns  of  the  plants.  This 
is  the  first  and  principal 
essential  in  the  culture  of 
Pyrethrums.  While  they 
have  been  grown  to  com- 
paratively good  advantage 
In  soils  of  a  clayey  nature, 
yet  unless  extreme  care  is 
taken  to  prevent  this  ac- 
cumulation of  moisture 
about  the  crowns,  sad 
havoc  is  frequently  made 
during  severe  winters, 
and  especially  during  un- 
usually abundant  rains  In 
the  fall.  While  it  Is  pos- 
sible to  grow  Pyrethrums 
even  under  the  adverse 
conditions  of  a  retentive  clayey  aoll,  yet  in  such  instances, 
coldframe  culture  Is  preferable  to  depending  upon  the 
plant  to  take  rare  of  itself  under  ordinary  conditions. 
Aside  from  the  danger  of  winter-killing,  there  is  the 
danger  of  crown  rot  during  extremely  wet  periods  in  hot 
weather.  In  many  instances,  valuable  collections  have 
been  quite  lost  owing  to  this  trouble  and  the  lack  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  this  trouble  could  be  easily 
remedied  by  cutting  away  the  rotting  foliage  nearly  to 
the  ground,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  to  the  renter  of 
the  crowns  to  Induce  fresh  and  healthy  growth.  In  late 
autumn,  however,  this  would  not  be  a  successful  treat- 
ment, except  In  a  modified  degree.  From  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  Pyrethrums  are  among  the  most  difficult 
of  plants  to  handle  through  the  danger  of  crown  rot, 
which  Is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  loss  in  shipping 
plants.  They  are  among  the  most  difficult  plants  to 
import,  and  can  only  successfully  stand  importation  by 
the  utmost  care  in  packing  and  by  shipment  of  the  plants 
in  late  fall  or  very  early  spring;  it  is  also  essential  tbst 
they  should  be  strong,  well-developed  clumps  in  order 
to  withstand  the  dangers  of  transportation.  A  stock  of 
Pyrethrums  once  established  In  this  country  is  easily 
shipped  by  means  of  our  quick  express  transportation, 
if  a  little  care  is  given  to  ventilation  as  well  as  to  pack- 
ing the  plants  us  dry  as  possible.  The  confusion  in  the 
names  of  the  varieties  offered  by  American  nurserymen 
is  due  to  the  inordinate  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Euro- 
pean dealers  to  produce  a  long  list  of  varieties,  many  of 
which  are  very  similar  in  all  outward  characteristics. 
Some  of  the  leading  dealers  publish  a  list  of  from  50 
to  100  varieties,  and  others  in  still  greater  number. 
At  the  present  time,  over  400  varieties  of  Pyrethrums 
are  catalogued,  which,  while  it  illustrates  the  great  inter- 
est taken  in  this  particular  plant  in  Europe,  is  evidence 
that  many  varieties  must  be  very  similar  where  the  range 
of  color  extends  only  from  pure  white  through  shades  of 
scarlet  to  purple,  and  with  only  a  few  varieties  that  are 
In  any  way  a  satisfactory  yellow  shade.  The  yellow- 
flowered  forms  at  best  are*  hardly  deeper  than  a  rich 
buff  or  light  lemon,  and  while  these  shades  are  distinctly 
yellow  in  their  effect,  still  there  is  no  clear  golden  yellow 
yet  offered  in  the  trade.        j .  Woodwi 
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Alphabetical  liat  of  species  of  Chrysanthemums  de- 
scribed below  ( many  of  these  names  are  more  familiar 
ma  Pyrethrums):  C.  acbillewfolium,  1 ;  anethifblium,  9 ; 
atrotanffuineum,  10;  aurtum,  4;  Balsam  ita,  12;  Bur- 
ridgeanum,  5  ;  carinatum,  5;  cineraria-folium,  11;  eoc- 
cineum,  10;  coronarium,  7;  corymbosuin,  2;  Dunnetti,5; 
fanieulaceum.9;  frutescens, 8;  hybridum,  10;  Indieum, 
19;  Japonicum.  19  ;  lacustre,  15;  latifolium,  15 ;  Leu- 
cant  hem  um,  18;  maximum,  16;  morifolium,  20;  roulti- 
caule.  14;  parthenifolium,  4  ;  1'arthenium,  a  ;  pnealtum, 
4;  P.  rose  urn,  10;  C.  segetum,  13;  Mnense,  20;  tri- 
color, 5  ;  Tchihatchewll,  6;  uliginosum,  17;  vtnuilum,  5. 

A.  Let.  cut  to  the  midrib  or  ntarly  to. 
B.  ru.bome  in  corymbi,  i.e.,  flat  topped,  dtmt  clutters. 
c.  Hayt  yellow. 
1.  achilleatldlium.  1>C.  (Achillea  aurea.  Lam.).  Per- 
ennial, 2  ft.  high:  stem  usually  unhranched, except  alonit 
the  creeping  and  rooting  base  :  stems  and  Its.  covered 
with  fine,  soft,  grayish  white  hairs,  oblong  in  outline, 
about  1  in.  long,  Hin-  wide,  finely  cut :  rays  7-8,  short,  a 
little  longer  than  the  Involucre.  Siberia,  Caucusus.— 
;  in  cult.  Less  popular  than  the  Achillea*  with  larger 


nearly  smooth !  rays  thrice  as  long  as  the  involucre.  Asia 
Minor.  Persia.  Var.  aurtum,  Hort.  (P.  aureum,  Hort.),U 
the  Gulden  Feather  commonly  used  for 
carpet  bedding.  It  haa  yellow  foliage, 
which  becomes  green  later  in  the  »e 
especially  If  flowers  are  allowed  to 


CO.  liayt  white. 
V.  Stem*  grooved,  ttriate,  or  angled. 

2.  oorymboium,  Linn.  Robust  perennial,  1-4  ft.  high: 
atem  branched  at  the  apex  :  Ivs.  sometimes  6  in.  long, 
3  in.  wide,  widest  at  middle  and  tapering  both  ways,  cut 
to  the  very  midrib,  the  segments  alternating  along  the 
midrib.  Eu.,  N.  Africa,  Caucasus.  O.  C.  11.  20: 201.- 
Rare  In  cult.  Segments  may  be  coarsely  or  finely  cut, 
and  Ivs.  glabrous  or  villous  beneath. 

3.  Parthentum,  Hernh.  F«VEKrEw.  Glabrous  per- 
ennial. 1-3  ft.  high  :  stem  usually  branrhed,  especially 
toward  the  top:  flower  cluster  sometimes  very  open  and 
loose,  especially  In  cultivation:  fls.  '.in.  across,  whitliih: 
rays  twice  as  long  as  the  Involucre  :  pappus  a  minute 
crown.  Naturalised  from  En.  and  escaped  from  old  gar- 
dens in  Atlantic  states.— The  single  form  cult,  in  old 
physic  gardens,  and  the  full  double  white  form  com- 
monly cult,  for  ornament.  Folinge  has  a  strong,  bitter 
odor.  The  foliage  plants  commonly  advertised 
thla  specific  name  belong  to  No.  4. 

nn.  Stem*  not  grooved  or  striated. 

4.  pr»altum.  Vent.  (P.  parthenitdlium,  Wllld.).  Per- 
ennial, 6  in.  high  or 


pubescent,  or  becoming 


flowering  annual.  O. 


The  Marguerite  or  Paris  Daisy. 

( Chry$anthemum  fruieteent.) 


It  Is  used  lor  edgings.  Fig.  459.  Var.  aortum  erlspum, 
Hort.,  Is  dwarf,  compact,  with  foliage  curled  like  parsley. 
Var.  aeUginoldes  and  var.  laciniatum.  Hort.,  are  distinct 
horticultural  forms.  Var.  glaucuni.  Hort.,  has  dusty 
white  foliage,  and  does  not  flower  until  the  second  vear. 
Int.  by  Damman  &  Co.,  1895.  All  these  varieties  an 
prop,  by  seeds.  — This  species  is  considered  not  distinct 
from  No.  3  by  Voss  in  Vilmorin's  Blumengartnerel. 
BB.  Fit.  borne  singly,  on  the  branches  or  stemt. 
c.  Ditk  dark  purple. 

5.  carinatum,  Schousb.  ( C.  tricolor,  And. ).  Fig.  460. 
Glabrous  annual,  2  ft.  high  :  stem  much  branched  :  lv». 
rather  fleshy :  fls.  about  2  in.  across,  with  typically  white 
rays  and  a  yellow  ring  at  the  base.  Summer.  These  two 
colors  together  with  the  dark  purple  disk  gave  rise  to 
the  name  "tricolor."  The  typical  form  introduced  into 
England  from  Morocco  in  1798  was  pictured  in  B.M.  508 
(1799).  By  1850  signs  of  doubling  appeared  (F.  S. 
11:1099).  In  1858  shades  of  red  in  the  rays  appeared  in 
a  strain  Introduced  by  F.  K.  Burridge,  of  Colchester, 
Eng.,  and  known  as  C.  tturridgeAnum,  Hort.  (see  H.M. 
5095,  which  shows  the  ring  of  red  on  the  rays,  adding 
a  fourth  color  to  this  remarkably  brilliant  ami  varied 
flower,  and  F.S.  13:1313,  which  also  shows  C.  rmitttum, 
Hort.,  in  which  the  rays  are  entirely  red,  except  the 
original  yellow  circle  at  the  base).  C.  ttnnulatum,  Hort., 
is  another  name  for  the  kinds  with  circular  bands  of  red, 
maroon,  or  purple  (R.H.  1869:  450).  (.'.  Ptlnnetti,  Hort., 
is  the  name  of  another  seed-grower's  strain.  There  are 
full  double  forms  in  yellow,  margined  red,  and  white, 
margined  red,  the  rls.  3  In.  across  (see  R.H.  1874:410). 
See,  also,  (In.  20,  p.  440;  10,  p. 213,  and  21 :  319.  R.H.  1874, 
p.  412.  S.H.  2:477.  — The  commonest  and  gaudiest  of 
annual  Chrysanthemums,  easily  distinguished  by  the 
keeled  or  ridged  scales  of  involucre  and  the  dark  purple 
disk.  "Carinatum"  means  " keeled." 

cc.  Disk  yellow. 
D.  Height  left  than  1  ft. 

6.  Tchihatcbewii.  Hort.  Tcrf-inq  Daisy.  Densely 
tufted  plant  for  carpeting  dry.  waste  places.  Height  2-9 
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In.:  steins  numerous,  root  In  if  at  the  base:  foliage  dark 
green,  finely  rut:  flu.  borne  profusely  for  several  week* 
in  midsummer  :  ravs  white.  Siberia  or  Asia  Minor! 
R.H.  1869.  p.  380  anil  1897,  p.  470.  (In.  26.  p.  443.  -  Prop, 
by  division  of  roots  or  simply  by  rutting  (be  rooted 
stems,  but  chiefly  by  seeds.  This  has  never  been  fully 
described,  and  it  Is  possible  that  the  Ivs.  may  not  be  cut 
to  the  midrib  or  near  It. 

DD.  Height  morr  than  J  ft. 
E.  Plants  annual. 

7.  OOronarium,  Linn.  {Antkemis  roronaria.  Hoi*.). 
Height  3-4  ft.:  Ivs.  hipinnately  parted,  somewhat  clasp- 
ing or  eared  at  the  base,  glabrous,  the  segments  closer 
together  than  in  ( '.  carinnlum:  involucral  scales  broad, 
searious  :  ravs  lemon  colored  or  nearly  white.  July- 
Sept.  Mediterranean.  Gil.  26:467.  G.C.  II.  19:  541.  - 
The  full  double  forms, with  ray*  reflexed  and  imbricated, 
are  more  popular  than  the  tingle  forms.  This  and  ('. 
carina! urn  are  the  common  "  summer  Chrysanthemums." 
This  is  common  in  old  garden*,  and  is  also  slightly  used 
for  bedding  and  for  pot  culture. 

EE.  Plants  perennial. 

r.  Greenhouse  plants,  shrubby  at  the  bait:  stems 
branched  al  the  top:  ray  u-hile  or  lemon. 

G.  foliage  not  glaucous . 

8.  truteseem,  Linn.  Makotekite.  Paris  Daisy. 
Pig.  461.  Usually  glabrous,  3  ft.  high  :  Ira.  fleshy, 
green  :  lis.  numerous,  alwava  single  :  rays  typically 
white,  with  a  lemon  coloreil  (never  pure  yellow  or 
golden)  form.  Canaries.  G.C.  II.  13:561.  On.  12.  p. 
255;  17,  p.  and  2(1.  p.  445. -Int.  into  Kng.  1699.  This 
is  the  popular  florists'  Marguerite,  which  can  be  had  in 
flojrcr  the  year  round,  but  is  especially  grown  for 
winter  bloom.  Var.  grandiflorum,  Hort.,  is  the  large-fld. 
prevailing  form.  The  lemon -colored  form  seems  to  have 
originated  about  18W).  Under  this  name  an  entirely  dis- 
tinct species  has  also  been  passing  for  about  a  century, 
yet  it  has  never  been  advertised  separately  in  the  Amer. 
trade.  See  No.  9. 

OO.   Foliage  glaucous. 

9.  anethitolium,  Brouss.  {C.  fa-nicutaceum,  Steud. 
P.  fa,nirularcHm,v*r.  bipinnatltitlum ,  DC).  Omrcora 
Makoi'ekite.  Pig.  462.  Rarer  In  cult,  than  No.  8  (which 
seel,  hut  distinguished  by  its  glaucous  hue  and  by  the 
way  in  which  the  Ivs.  are  cut.  The  segments  of  No.  9 
are  narrower,  more  deeply  cut,  and  more  distant.  The 
Ivs.  are  shorter  petloled.  Canaries.  — The  dried  speci- 
men In  the  Garden  Herbarium  of  Cornell  University 


463.  Leaves  of  common  and  glaucous  Marguerites  (fAry- 
saiithemum  Irutrseens  and  aiietliifolium). 


Experiment  Station  from  a  plant  long  cultivated  in 
Sage  conservatories  was  Identified  by  L.  II .  B.  with  the 
picture  in  Andrews'  Botanical  Register  272.  published 
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early  in  the  century,  since  when  the  plant  has  almost 
never  iwen  mentioned  In  garden  literature.  This  spe- 
cies is  doubtless  cult.  In  Amer.  greenhouses  as  C.  fru- 

ttscens.  A  lemon -fid.  form 


463.  Chrysanthemum  coc-  464.    Costmary  or  Mint 

cineum.  Oeranium—  Chryaantbe- 

Thr  famlllsr  Pyrrthrum  roseum  mum    Balsamita.  var. 

of  the  gardens.  tanacetoides. 


P.  hybridum.  Hort.).  Pig.  463.  Glabrous.  1-2  ft.  high: 
stem  usually  unbranched.  rarely  branched  at  the  top  : 
Ivs.  thin,  dark  green,  or  in  dried  specimens  dark  brown: 
Involucral  scales  with  a  brown  margin  :  rays  white  or 
red  in  such  shades  as  pink,  carmine,  rose,  lilac,  and 
crimson,  and  sometimes  tipped  yellow,  but  never  wholly 
yellow.  Caucasus,  Persia.  P.S.  9:917.  On.  26,  pp.  440, 
413.  ting.  2:7  and  5:309.  R.H.  1897.  p.  521.  Not  B.M. 
1080,  which  is  C.  coronnpi folium.  The  first  picture  of  a 
full  double  form  Is  R.H.  1864:71. -This  species  is  the 
most  important  and  variable  of  all  the  hardy  herba- 
ceous kinds.  There  have  been  perhaps  600  named  horti- 
cultural varieties.  There  is  an  anemone-fld.  form  with 
a  high  dink.  The  species  is  also  cult.  In  Calif,  and 
France  for  insect  powder.  C.  atrosangulnenm,  Hort.,  Is 
said  to  be  a  good  horticultural  variety  with  dark  crim- 

oo.  Foliage  glaucous  t  fir.  never  double. 

11.  einerarieldlium,  Vis.  Glaucous,  slender,  12-15  In. 
high  :  stems  unbranched,  with  a  few  short,  scattered 
hairs  below  the  A.:  Ivs.  long-petioled,  silky  beneath, 
with  distant  segments  :  involucral  scales  searious  and 
whitish  nt  the  apex.  Dalmatia.  B.M.  6781. -The  chief 
source  of  Dalmatian  insect  powder.  Rarely  cult,  as  a 
border  plant.  Cc mtnon  in  botanic  gardens. 
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AA.   Lv*.  not  cut  to  the  midrib:  'he  primary  incisions 
shallow. 

B.  Fit.  borne  in  flat-topped  clutters. 
12.  BaUimita,  Willd.  (Tanadtum  Haltdmila.Unn.). 
Tall  aud  stout  :  Ivs.  sweet-scented,  oval  or  oblong,  ob- 


tuse, margined  with  blunt  or  sharp  teeth,  lower  one* 
petioled,  upper  ones  almost  sessile,  the  largest  Ivs.  5-11 
in.  long.  m-2  In.  wide.  W.  Asia. -Typically  with  short 
white  rays,  but  when  they  are  absent  the  plant  is  var. 
tanacetoide*.  Bolss.  Oostmaby.  Mint  Geranium.  Fig. 
464.  Also  erroneously  known  as  lavender.  This  has  es- 
caped in  a  few  places  from  old  gardens. 

8B.    Fit.  borne  tingly  on  the  branches  or  ttemt. 
v.   Plantt  annual  i  foliage  glaucous  :  rays  golden 

yellow. 

13.  Mgetum.  Linn.  Corn  Marigold.  Annual,  1-1  KtU 
high  :  Ivs.  sparse,  rlasping,  very  vuriable,  incision* 
coarse  or  fine,  deep  or  shallow,  but  usually  only  coarsely 
serrate,  with  few  and  distant  teeth.  June- Aug.  Eu., 
N.  Afr..  W.  Asia.  Gn.  18.  p.  195.  R.H.  1895.  pp.  448, 
419. —  Var.  gTandifldrura,  Hort.,  is  a  larger-lid.  form  of 
this  weed,  which  is  roramon  in  the  English  grain  flelds. 
The  var.  Cloth  of  Oold,  J.H.  HI.  12:445.  is  probably  the 
best.  This  species  is  much  less  popular  than  P.  carina- 
turn  and  eoronarium.  It  is  also  forced  to  a  slight  extent 
for  winter  bloom.  "Segvtum"  means  "of  the  corn  flelds." 

14.  multlcaole,  Desf.  Glabrous  and  glaucous  annual, 
6-12  in.  high  :  stems  numerous,  simple  or  branched, 
stout,  terete :  Ivs.  fleshy,  variable,  usually  liuear- 
spatulatc,  1-3  in.  long  and  .',-'«  in.  broad,  very  coarsely 
toothed  or  lobed,  sometimes  shorter,  with  few  narrow- 
linear,  acute,  entire  segments  about  1  line  broad  :  rays 
much  shorter  and  rounder  than  in  No.  13.  Algeria. 

B.  M.  0930.  —  Rarer  in  cult,  than  No.  13.  Said  to  be  use- 
less as  a  cut-flower. 

<X\   Plantt  perennial  ;  foliage  Hot  glaucous  {except  in 

wild  forms  of  .V«.  to). 
D.  Says  always  white:  fit.  nerer  double  :  prarticatly 
nerer  cult,  under  glass. 

15.  Ucustrs,  Brot.  [C.  latifdlium.  DC.  I.  Fig.  468. 
This  is  endlessly  confused  with  (.'.  maximum  in  gar- 
dens, and  the  two  species  are  very  vuriable  and  difficult 
to  distinguish.  The  fls.  eanuot  be  told  apart.  ('.  lacustre 
Is  a  taller  and  much  more  vigorous  plant,  and  some- 
times it  is  branched  at  the  top.  hearing  3  fls  ,  while  (*. 
maximum  is  always  1-fld.  Height  3-6  ft. :  stem  sparsely 
branched  :  Ivs.  partly  clasping,  ovate-lanceolate,  with 
coarse,  hard  teeth:  fls.  not  distinguishable  from  No.  16: 
rays  about  1  in.  long  ;  pappus  of  the  ray  2-3-carcd. 
Portugal,  along  rivers,  swamps  and  lakes.  R.H.  1«57, 
p.  456. -According  to  R.  Irwin  Lynch,  in  Gn.  20.  p.  441, 

C.  lacnttre  has  coriaceous,  oval  lvg.  about  3  times  as 
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long  as  broad,  while  in  V.  maximum  the  Ivs.  are  5  times 
as  long  us  I. rend.  H.  Cannell,  Swanley,  Eng.,  says  that 
C.  lacustre  is  2  ft.  high  and  blooms  3  weeks  before  C. 
maximum.  With  Woolson,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  it  grows  4-5 
ft.  high.  The  rays  in  Fig.  465  are  rather  shorter  than 
usual. 

16.  maximum,  Ramond.  Fig.  466.  This  species  has 
narrower  lvg.  than  No.  15,  and  they  are  narrowed  at  the 
base.  Height  I  ft.:  stem  more  angled1  than  the  above, 
simple  or  branched  at  the  very  base,  always  1-fld.  and 
leafless  for  3-4  In.  below  the  fl.:  lower  Ivs.  petioled, 
wedge-shaped  at  the  base,  lanceolate,  dentate  from  the 
middle  to  the  apex;  stem-lvs.  senile,  wide- or  narrow- 
lanceolate,  typically  serrate  throughout  their  whole 
length,  but  variable,  as  in  Fig.  4»i6  :  pappus  Dime  :  in- 
volucral  scales  narrower  and  longer,  whitish-transpa- 
rent at  the  margin,  while  those  of  ('.  lacustre  are 
broader,  more  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  with  a  light 
brown,  scarious  margin.  Pyrenees.  —  For  other  pictures 
of  these  two  species,  see  J.H.  III.  5:25,  and  On.  26,  p.  437. 
Var.  !ill!orml«,«Hort.,  "with  long,  nnrrow,  thread-like 
petals."  Int.  1899.  Var.  Triumph  has  "fls.  4  in.  across, 
with  broad,  overlapping  petal*." 

17.  ullginbsum,  Pers^P.MJiVindjtuni.Waldst.).  Giant 
Daisy.  Stout,  erect  bush,  4-5  ft.  high,  with  light  green 
foliage:  stem  nearly  glabrous,  striate,  branching  above, 
rather  deeply  serrate,  rough t-h  :  fls.  2-3  in.  across. 
Hungary.  B.M.  2706.  A. F.  4 :  523 and  8: 813.  Gng.  2:375 
and  5:  183.  A.G.19  :  403.  R.H.  1894,  p.  82.  Gt.  46,  p.  103. 
O.C.  II.  10:493.  Gn.26,  p.  442  and  38,  p.  523. -Next  to  C. 
coecineum.  this  is  tho  most  popular  of  the  hardy  herba- 
ceous kinds.  In  A.  F.  4:  465  Wm.  Falconer  shows  a  2- 
year-old  plant  6  ft.  high,  17  ft.  in  circumference  at  a 
point  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  carrying  thousands  of 
flowers.  It  blooms  the  first  year  from  seed  or  division, 
and  has  been  forced  for  Easter  somewhat  a*  Hydrangea 
panieulata  can  be  treated.    Excellent  for  cut-Da.  The 


blossoms  should  be  cut  soon  after  opening,  a*  the  disk* 
darken  with  age.  The  plant  needs  a  rich,  moist  soil, 
and  deserve*  a  greater  popularity.  "  L'llglnosum  "  mean* 
"inhabiting  swampy  places." 
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 ,  Linn.    Ox-icy*  Daist.  Whitk- 

467   Glabrous  weed,  1-2  ft.  high  :  root  lvs. 

large,  oval  blade  and  coarse, 
rounded  notches;  stem- 
Ivs.  lanceolate,  becom- 
ing narrower  toward 
the  top,  serrate,  with 
few  distant  and  sharp- 
er teeth.  June,  July. 
Eu..  N.  Asia. -One  of 
the  commonest  weeds 
In  the  eastern  states, 
being  the  rharacteristle 
plant  of  New  England's 
wornout  meadows. 
The  daisies  are  never 
cultivated,  but  they 
are  often  gathered  for 
decoration,  and  make 
excellent  cut-flowers. 
See,  also,  Daitg. 

Do.  ifays  mang-col- 
ortd  t  fit.  oflrn 
double :  the  com- 
mon H  Chrjftonthc- 
mums  "of  the  tlO' 
ristt. 

19.  Indicum,  Linn. 
( C.  JapSnicum, 
Thunb.l.  The  wild 
plants  native  to  China 
and  Japan  are  dwarfer 
than  0.  morifolium, 
with  lvs.  thinner,  more 
sharply  cut,  and  green 
on  both  sides,  not  glau- 
cous: involucral 
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rather  moist  soil.  Strong 


4-6  years  old,  are 


scarious  margins  :  no 
d.  chatT*  fls.  smaller,  nu- 
merous, and  with  rays 
always  yellow  and 
short,  not  much  longer  than  the  Involucre.  Fur  pictures 
of  wild  plants,  see  (i.  C.  III.  8:  563  and  0.  M.  33:729.- 
Nelther  this  species  nor  the  next  grows  wild  In  India, 
and  the  name  given  by  Linncu*  was  inappropriate. 
This  species  has  varied  greatly  in  cultivation,  and  lta 
progeny  has  been  hybridised  with  that  of  C.  morifolium. 
Neither  species  in  its  pure  form  is  in  cultivation.  Un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  po»»lble  to  definitely  trace  the 
origin  of  any  of  the  main  horticultural  types,  races  or 
sections.  See  historical  sketch  above.  V.  Indicum  Is 
often  used  in  Germany  in  a  wide  sense.  Including  C. 
Sincnsr. 

20.  morifolium,  Ramattielle  ( C.  Sin/ntc,  Sabine).  The 
wild  plants  In  Japan  and  China  are  more  robust  than  C. 
Indicum.  2-4  ft.  high,  more  or  lc->  tomentose,  with 
very  variable  lvs.,  which  an-  usually  ovate  In  outline, 
alnuately  cut  and  lobed,  thiek,  firm,  leathery,  long-pet  I- 
oled,  and  glaucous  beneath :  fls.  larger  and  fewer,  with 
rays  never  (II  yellow;  involucral  scales  with  narrower 
acarious  margins:  chaff  present  on  the  disk.  — This  spe- 
cies was  founded  upon  a  cultivated  and  double  form,  and 
there  have  been  different  opinions  as  to  the  original 
wild  progenitor.  The  above  definition  is  an  enlargement 
of  Heinsley's,  in  O.C.  III. 6:  522.  B.M.327  (erroneously 
named  <*.  Indicum].  Fig.  468  is  the  original  doublo 
purple-flowered,  partly  quilled  variety,  on  which  H 
tuelle.  in  1792,  founded  the  species  C.  morifolium. 


CHRY80BACTR0N  {golden  wand,  from  the  Greek). 
Lilidcor.  Two  New  Zealand  bulb-,  bearing  many  small 
yellow  fls.  in  a  long  raceme  on  the  top  of  an  elongated 
scape,  Plant  often  dlu-eious.  Very  closely  allied  to 
Anthericum,  with  which  Baker  unites  it.  wherens 
Bentham  &  Hooker  refer  it  to  Kuibinella.  C.  Bookeri, 
Colenso,  is  in  cult,  in  this  country.  It  is  a  hardy  plant 
2-3  ft.  high,  with  sword-like  foliage.  H.M.  46«2.  — Cult. 
In  the  ordinary  border,  and  treated  like  the  Asphodel, 
they  do  well,  but  are  vastly  improved  In  rich,  deep  and 


rr  raoisi  sou.    oirniig  ciumpn,  »-w  jr»n  viu,  mrv 

at  their  best  and  are  very  excellent  plants.  After 
they  should  be  divided.  Prop,  by  division  or  seed, 
ms  in  June  and  July.    j.  b.  Kclur  and  L.  H.  B. 


CHRYB0BALA5U8  (golden  acorn,  from  the  Greek, 
referring  to  the  fruit).  Jiotdcea>.  Two  species  in  the 
warm  parts  of  Amer.  and  Afr.  The  Cocoa  Plum,  C. 
Icseo,  Linn.,  grows  on  coasts  and  along  streams  in  S. 
Kla.,  in  south  to  S.  Amer.,  and  also  in  Afr.  It  Is  some- 
times planted  In  the  extreme  »outh  land  In  the  tropics) 
as  an  ornamental  shrub  and  for  its  sweetish  but  insipid 
and  dry  plum-shaped  fruits.  The  Cocoa  Plum  is  a  mere 
bush  on  the  northern  limits  of  its  distribution,  but  In 
extreme  S.  Fla  it  reaches  a  height  of  25-30  ft.  It  has 
glossy,  thick  obovate  ( sometimes  obcordate)  lvs.:  fls. 
small  and  white,  in  axillary,  erect  racemes  or  cymes  ; 
calyx  5-eleft,  pubescent  :  petals  5  ;  stamens  about  20  : 
fr.  1-seeded,  often  1  in.  in  diam.,  varying  from  nearly 
white  to  almost  black.  It  Is  best  propagated  by  seeds, 
but  may  also  be  had  from  cuttings  of  half -ripened  wood. 

L.  H.  B. 

CHRY80COMA.  See  Lino$yrU,  for  the  only 
in  the  American  trade. 


46S.  The  famous  "old  purple" 
Chrynanlhcmum. 
One  of  the  epoch-making  large- 
iVtwering  form*  •  >f  ('  morifolium. 
From  the  original  picture  in  The 
llotsniral  Magazine  for  Feb.  1. 
i fiat.  sr. 


CHRYSODIUM.   See  Acro$tichum. 


CHRYSOGONUM  (Greek-made  name,  goldtn 
joint).  Vomp6titor.  C.  Vlrginianam,  Linn.,  is  a  peren- 
nial yellow-fid.  plant  of  8.  Penn.  and  south,  which  is 
sometimes  cult,  as  a  border  plant.  It  blooms  in  spring 
or  early  summer  on  stems  which  become  1  ft.  high,  the 
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heads  being  solitary  and  peduncled  in  the  axils.  Lva. 
ovate  and  mostly  obtuse,  crenate.  Prop,  by  creeping 
rootstocks  and  runners.  Of  little  merit  horticulturally. 

CHRYSOPHt  LLUM  (Greek,  golden  leaf,  in  reference 
to  the  color  of  the  under  surface  of  the  handsome  leaves ) . 

milky  juice, 
"",  solitary  »t 
lyx  mostly  5-parted;  corolla 
tubular-campanulate,  usually  5-lobed  or  -parted  ;  sta- 
mens 5,  standing  on  the  corolla  tube:  fr.  usually  fleshy, 
sometimes  edible.  C.  Cainito,  Linn.,  is  the  Stak  Apple, 
Fig.  461).  The  fruit  Is  the  slseof  an  apple,  symmetrically 


JSapotAcea.  Many  species  of  trees,  with  m 
widely  distributed  in  the  tropics.  Fls.  small, 
the  nodes  or  in  fascicles;  calyx  mostly  5-part 


globular  and  smooth.  A  cross -section  shows  the  star- 
shaped  core,  whence  the  common  name.  It  varies  from 
white  to  purple  in  color  of  skin  and  also  of  flesh.  The 
pulp  is  delicious  (used  uncooked)  if  the  fruit  is  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  tree  until  ripe.  It  has  large,  pumpkin- 
like seeds.  The  tree  reaches  a  height  of  25  to  HO  ft.  It  is 
very  impatient  of  frost.  It  is  native  to  the  W.  Indies. 
I. H.  32: 567.  A. U.  11:405.  C,  olivitonne.  Lam.,  is  also  in 
the  Amer.  trade,  but  as  an  ornamental  plant.  It  is  a 
smaller  West  Indian  tree,  native  also  in  extreme  8.  Fla. 
Lvs.  like  those  of  the  last:  stigma  5-crenate  (in  C.  Cai- 
nito ft-10-crenate):  fr.  ovoid-oblong  and  small,  1 -seeded, 
blackish,  insipid.  Theseplants  are  allied  to  the  Sapodlllo. 

The  various  species  of  Chrysophyllum  have  beautiful 
broad  green  leaves, with  under  surfaces  of  a  silky  texture, 
varying  in  color  from  a  silvery  white,  through  golden,  to 
a  russet  brown,  and  are  well  worth  a  place  in  the  con- 
servatory as  ornamental  trees.  By  giving  them  sufficient 
room,  they  will  bear  fruit  in  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
under  glass,  which  in  the  cose  of  V.  Cainito,  the  Star 
Apple  of  the  West  Indies,  is  edible,  and  well  liked  even 
by  people  of  a  temperate  clime.  All  species  are  strictly 
tropical,  and  cannot  be  grown  where  fronts  occur  unless 

Sroperly  protected.  Propagation  is  ordinarily  effected 
y  seed*,  which  readily  germinate  if  planted  when  fresh, 
and  it  is  stated  that  all  species  may  be  grown  from  cut- 
tings of  well-ripened  shoots  placed  in  strong,  moist  heat. 
The  soil  most  suited  for  their  growth  is  of  a  sandy  char- 
acter, and  if  not  of  a  good  quality  should  he  well  manured, 
using  a  considerable  proportion  of  potash  in  the  fertilizer 
for  fruiting  specimens.  They  seem  to  do  well  on  a 
great  variety  of  soils,  however,  that  are  sufficiently  well 
drained,  wet  land  not  agreeing  with  them. 

E.  N.  Rea boner  and  L.  H.  B. 

CHKYSOPOUON  [golden  beard).  Graminea.  Very 
like  Andropogon,  with  which  some  authors  unite  it : 
differs  in  having  spikelets  in  pairs  (or  sometimes  in  3'»), 
the  lateral  ones  stalked  and  sterile  or  often  reduced  to 
mere  pedicels,  only  the  middle  or  terminal  one  fertile. 
C.  nutans,  Benth.  (  A  ndropdgon  arenaeeut,  Michx.),is  in 
the  trade.  It  is  native  on  dry  soils  in  the  eastern  U.  8., 
growing  2-5  ft.  high  :  perennial  :  culm  unbranched, 
terete:  lvs.  glaucous  and  narrow,  short:  panicle  narrow, 
with  nodding,  shining  yellowish  spikelets.  Useful  for 
the  wild  border.  L.  H.  B. 
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CHRYSOPSIS  (golden  apptarance,'ttom  the  heads). 
Compdtitm.  Allied  to  Solidago  and  Erigeron;  N.  Ameri- 
can. Heads  of  medium  site  and  many-fld.,  usually  with 
numerous  yellow  rays  ;  involucre  bell-shaped  or  hemi- 
spherical, of  imbricated  bracts  :  akenea  compressed, 
bearing  a  pappus  of  numerous  hair-like  bristles.  C.  vil- 
Nutt.,  is  the  only  species  in  the  trade.  It  is  widely 
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distributed  from  III.  W..  N.  and  S.:  1-2  ft.,  grayish 
pubescent  :  lvs.  oblong  to  lanceolate,  entire  or  few- 
toothed  :  heads  usually  at  the  ends  of  leafy  branches, 
aster-like  in  shape.  Extremely  variable,  and  has  several 
named  forms.  Mn.  7:101.  Var.  Rutteri,  Rothr.,  is  larger 
and  later.  Of  value  as  a  border  plant.  Cult,  the  siAne 
as  Aster.  Perennials,  but  bloom  the  first  year  from 
seed,  if  sown  early.  r.  jj_  g_ 

CHRYS0SPLEN1UM  AMEBICANUM,  Schw.  I  name 
from  golden  and  spleen,  referring  to  some  old  medicinal 
tradition).  Saxifragaeev.  A  native  plant  creeping 
In  mud,  which  is  sold  for  bog-planting.  Stems  fork- 
ing, bearing  roundish  or  cordate  small  mostly  opposite 
lvs.,  with  very  small,  nearly  sessile,  greenish,  incon- 
spicuous fls.  Scarcely  known  in  cult. 


CHRYSORUS  CYN0SOR0lDE8.  See  Lamarckia. 

CHDFA.  The  edible  subterranean  tubers  of  Cyptru* 
etculenlHM,  Linn.,  much  prized  in  the  8.  They  are  eaten 
raw  or  baked,  or  used  for  the  making  of  coffee.  The  plant 
is  sometimes  cult,  in  the  N.,  but  it  will  not  withstand  the 
winter.   The  tubers  aro  oblong,  in.  long,  cylindri- 

cal, hard.  The  plant  is  grass  like,  and  in  the  fc.  does 
not  flower.  Nuts  are  planted  in  the  spring,  and  the  new 


crop  is  ready  for  di, 

CHYSIB  (Greek  for  melting,  alluding  to  the  pollen 
masses).  Orvhidaeea,  tribe  Vdndect.  A  genus  of  or- 
chids found  in  Trop.  Amer.,  pendulous  from  trees. 
Pseudobulbs  usually  spindle-shaped,  attenuute  toward 
the  base,  leafy  upwards:  lvs.  broadly-lanceolate,  plicate, 
conspicuously  nerved,  bases  sheathing:  fls.  fleshy,  few 
to  many,  in  lateral  racemes  from  the  young  growths  ; 
lateral  sepals  adnate  to  base  of  column  ;  labellum  3- 
lobed,  with  5  whitish  callosities  near  the  base.  The 
species  bloom  in  spring  and  early  summer.  Handsome 
orchids,  requiring  tropical  treatment ;  not  largely 
grown  in  American  collections.  Remove  to  a  lower  or 
intermediate  temperature  when  resting.  Grown  in  pots 
or  baskets,  in  peat  and  moss. 

aurea,  Lindl.  About  1  ft.  high:  lvs.  about  5, 10-15  in. 
lone:  fls.  2  In.  in  diam. ;  petals  and  sepals  oval-oblong, 
reddish  yellow,  pale  yellow  at  the  base:  lateral  lobes  of 
labellum  incurved,  midlobe  roundish,  spotted  with  red 
and  vellow.  S.  Amer.  B.M.  3617.— There  Is  a  var. 
macnlata, 

b  lactescent,  Lindl.  Sepals  and  petals  cuneate-oblong, 
concave:  labellum  white  outside,  yellow,  streaked  and 
stained  with  red  inside:  fls. 3  in.  in  diam.  From  Mex., 
found  at  an  altitude  of  1.500  ft.  B.M.  5186.  R.H.  1859, 
pp.  294,295.  I.H.  27:398.  J. H.  III.  28:263. -One  of  the 
most  showy  orchids. 

lievii,  Lindl.  More  robust  than  the  preceding:  lvs. 
shorter  than  the  pseudobulbs  :  racemes  9-10-fld.,  from 
among  sheathing  scales  of  new  growth  ;  fls.  2%  in.  in 
dium.;  sepals  bright  yellow,  upper  one  linear-oblong, 
lateral  ones  acuminate,  about  1  in.  long;  petals  yellow, 
falcate ;  labellum  yellow  with  streaks  and  dots  of 
orange.  Mex.,  1840. 

Limminghei,  Liud.  &  Relchb.  f.  Stems  short  :  ra- 
cemes about  5-fld. ;  sepals  and  petals  oblong-lanceolate, 
blush-white  tipped  with  rosy  mauve  ;  lateral  lobes  of 
labellum  obtuse,  yellow  streaked  with  crimson,  mid- 
lobe  large,  pink-lilac  striped  with  rose-mauve.  From 
Mex.,  near  the  sea-coast.  B.M.  5265. 

Chelsoul,  Hort.  (C.  braetenrens  x  C.  torts).  Pseudo- 
bulbs narrow  :  raceme  6  in.  long  and  curved,  with  5-6 
yellow  and  purple-blotched  fls. 

,  Hort.  ( 6*.  Limminghei  x  C  braetetcent).  Fls. 
like  those  of  C.  braeteneem  but  "mailer,  white, 
petals  with  mauve  streaks  ;  lip  more  U«°  tn*1  ot  O. 
Limminghti,  yellow  or  whitish. 
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CIBOTIUM  (Greek,  <j  little  »eed-vtu*l).  Cyatheaeeer. 
A  small  genu*  of  tree-fern*  from  Mexico  and  Polynesia, 
with  copious,  bivalved,  coriaceous  indusia,  differing  from 
Dicksoiiia  in  having  the  outer  valve  entirely  distinct 
from  the  leaf.  For  culture,  see  lUrlcnonia . 

C.  Harometz  is  the  plant  that  gave  ri.«e  to  the  wonder- 
ful stories  of  the  Baromctx  or  Scythian  Lamb  ( Fig.  470), 
which,  according  to  Bauhin,  1G50,  had  wool,  flesh  and 


470.  The  Scythian  Lamb.  See  tU«Hi»»i  Jiarometi 


blood,  and  a  root  attached  to  the  navel.  The  plant  was 
said  to  resemble  a  lamb  in  every  respect,  but  grew  on  a 
stalk  atxmt  a  yard  high,  and  turning  about  and  Itending 
to  the  herbage,  consumed  the  foliage  within  reach,  and 
then  pined  away  with  the  failure  of  the  food  until  it 
died.  Wolves  nought  it  and  ate  it  as  if  it  were  a  true 
lamb.  In  1725  Breyue,  of  L'antzig,  declared  that  tho 
Barometz  was  only  the  root  of  a  large  fern,  covered  with 
ita  natural  yellow  down  and  accompanied  by  stems, 
which  had  been  placed  in  museums  in  an  inverted  posi- 
tion, the  better  to  represent  the  appearance  of  the  lega 
and  horns  of  a  quadruped.  A.Q.  12:  258. 

A.  Outer  voire  of  the  indH*iutn  larger,  or  (he  ralre* 
tubrijital. 

glaucnm,  Hook.  &  Am.  Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  tripln- 
nate;  pinnules  about  0  in.  long,  taper-pointed;  segments 
close:  outer  valve  of  indusium  larger,  broader  than  the 
Inner:  veins  once-  or  twice-forked.  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Barometz.  J.  Sin.  Scytiiiax  Lamb.  Trunkles*  :  lvs. 
scented,  tripinnate.  the  lower  plnnie  ovate-lanceolate  j 
pinnules  short-stalked,  4-0  in.  long,  with  falcate  seg- 
ments :  valves  of  the  indusium  nearly  equal  :  veins 
prominent,  rarely  forked.  China. 

AA.  Outer  ralve  of  the  indutinm  umalter  than 
the  inner. 

Bchiedei,  Hook.  Caudex  10-1.1  ft.  high  :  lvs.  oblong- 
deltoid,  tripinnate,  with  pinna*  1-2  ft.  long:  segments 
falcate,  sharp-pointed:  sori  sparse:  veins  forked,  on  the 
lowest  pinnate.  Mexico. 

regale,  Linden.  Caudex  10-12  ft.  high  :  lvs.  oblong- 
deltoid,  tripinnate,  with  pinna*  1H-24  in.  long  :  pinnules 
sessile,  with  close,  falcate,  deeply  incised  segments  : 
veins  pinuate  in  the  lobes.  Max.      L.  M.  (JMMDrWOOD. 

CIBOULE.  Consult  Onion. 

ClCCA.  Now  combined  with  Phytlanthun. 

ClCER  (old  Lat  in  name  for  the  Vetch).  Itetjtiminoaa*. 
Pea-like  plants,  with  .1- parted  calyx,  oblong  turgid 
2-scedcd  pod,  mostly  l-llil.  peduncles,  odd-pinnate  lvs. 
and  toothed  leaflets.  Small  genus,  with  a  Mediterranean- 
Asian  range.  C.  arietlnnm.  Linn. .the  CiiiOK>PB*tla  MOM)< 
times  cult,  in  vegetable  gardens  for  the  edible  ripe  seeds. 
It  is  an  annual  and  is  cult,  the  same  as  bush  beans. 
Withstands  dry  weather  well.  It  grows  2  ft.  high,  making 
a  bu«hy,  hairy  plant.  Lvs.  with  small,  roundish  leaflets  | 
fls.  white  or  reddish,  small,  axillary.  Seed  roundish,  but 
flattened  on  the  sides,  with  a  projection  on  one  side. 
Little  known  in  Amer.,  but  much  cult,  in  S.  Eu.  and  Asia. 

L.  H.  B. 


CINCHONA 

CICHORIUM  (Arabic  name).  Compitittr.  A  very  few 
Old  World  herbs,  with  ligulate  corollas,  double-rowed 
scales  to  the  involucre,  angled  ak erics,  bristly  or  chaffy- 
pappus,  and  blue  tis.  Two  species  are  of  interest  to  the 
horticulturist.  ('.  Intybn*,  Linn.  <  Fig.  436).  the  Chicory, 
and  C.  Kndivia,  Linn.,  the  Endive.  See  those  entries  for 
fuller  information. 

CIENKOWBKIA.   See  Ka>mpteria. 

CIMIClFDOA.  Linn,  (rimer,  a  bug  :  tuyere,  to  drive 
away).  Jianuneularrir .  Btohank.  Allied  to  Aetna. 
Tall,  hardy,  herbaceous  perennials,  ornamental,  but  had- 
smelllng.  suited  for  the  back  of  borders  or  for  partially 
shaded  places  in  the  wild  garden.  About  10  species,  na- 
tives of  the  north  temperate  tone.  Lvs.  large,  decom- 
pound: fls.  white,  in  racemes  ;  sepals  2-5,  petaloid.  de- 
ciduous; petals  1-8,  small,  clawed,  2-lobed  or  none:  fol- 
licles 1-8,  many-seeded,  sessile  or  stalked  ;  stigma 
broad  or  minute.  Half  shady  or  open  places  ;  anv  good 
garden  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds  and  division  of  roots  in  fall 
or  early  spring. 

Americana,  Michx.( A etira  prodoedrpa,X>C\.  Slender, 
2-4  ft.  high:  lvs.  pale  beneath :  fls.  in  elongated  raceme; 
petals  2-horned;  pedicels  nearly  as  long  as  the  fl.:  fol- 
licles 3  or  .1,  stalked  :  seeds  in  1  row,  chaffv  :  stamens 
and  pistils  usually  in  same  fl.  Aug.-Sept.  Moist  woods 
of  Alleghanies. 

Icetida,  Linn.  Lvs.  biplnnate,  terminal  1ft.  3-lobed  : 
petals  of  the  white  fls.  often  tipped  with  anthers  ;  no 
staminodia  :  follicles  3-5  ;  seeds  very  chaffy.  Summer. 
Sllwria.-  Following  vur.  only  is  cult. 

Var.  simplex.  Reg.  ( C.  nimplex,  Wormsk.).  Tall  and 
handsome:  fls.  short-pedicclled.  forming  a  flue,  dense 
raceme,  and  at  first  pubescent  :  follicles  short -stalked. 
Kamtsehatka. 

racemosa,  Nutt.  (C.  gerpentaria,  Pursh).  Fig.  471. 
Stem  3-8  ft.  high  :  lvs.  2-3  times  3-t-parted  ;  Ifts. 
mostly  ovate,  firm  texture:  racemes  few,  rigidly  erect, 
often  becoming  2  ft.  long-  follicles  rather  shorter  than 
the  pedicel,  nearly  \ ;  in.  long,  short  style  abruptly  re- 
curved. Very  pretty  in  fr.,wlth  its  two  rows  of  oval  fol- 
licles always  extending  upward  from  the  lateral 
branches.  July-Aug.  (ieorgia  to  Canada  and  westward. 
Int.  18!M.  (it.  13:  443.  <Jn.  40,  p.  209.  O.C.  II.  10:557. 
1).  79. —  The  commonest  in  gardens. 

Var.  dissicta,  dray  (C  npirata,  nort.).  Lvs.  more 
compound  than  the  type:  small  white  fls.  closely  packed 
on  lateral  and  terminal  branches.  Lasting  until  Sept. 
Del.  and  S.  Fenn.  J. H.  111.  33:381. 

C  enrttitttlia,  Pursh.  Lvs.  very  broadly  orate  or  orbimlsr. 
B.  M.  -MUM  —  C  elala.  Salt.  (C.  ftetlila,  l'nroli.  Arta«a Cimirif- 
uga,  Linn.  I.  l"«e,I  in  medicine.  Reg.  V>g.  Med  1:37  —  C.  Ja- 
/i-.ioVo.  Sjjreng.  Three  ft.  high:  lvs.  very  large.  F.S.  22:2363  at 
Plthyrosprrma 'aeeriniiraj.— C.  /ialmata,  Mlchx  —  Trantvrt- 
teria  CarolinvnsU.  Vail.  (_'_  DAvis. 

CINCHONA  (from  Countess  Cbinchon).  KubiAeeet. 
This  genus  of  plants  contains,  according  to  Index 
Kewensis,  07  species,  some  of  which  yield  bark  con- 
taining quinine.  The  species  grow  isolated  in  various 
districts  of  the  Andes,  nt  elevations  ranging  from  2.300 
to  51,000  ft.,  and  between  22°  S.  and  10°  X.  latitude. 
Some  of  the  species  are  lofty  trees,  others  are  mere 
shrubs.  The  lvs.  are  opposite,  with  deciduous  stip- 
ules. The  fls.  are  fragrant,  much  frequented  by  hum- 
ming birds,  white  and  pink  in  color,  growing  in  ter- 
minal panicles.  The  calyx  Is  small.  5-t«.othcd.  and 
persistent.  The  corolla  has  a  long  tube  with  5  short, 
spreading,  valvate  lobes,  hairy  at  the  margins.  The  sta- 
mens are  5,  included  in  the  corolla.  The  ovary  is  2- 
Celled,  with  very  numerous  ovules  inserted  on  linear 
axile  placenta*.  The  capsule  opens  septicidally  from 
the  base  upwards.  The  seeds  are  small,  numerous, 
flat  and  surrounded  with  a  wing. 

Commercial  Cinchona  bark  is  known  under  the  fol- 
lowing names:  "Crown,"  "Loxa,"  or"  Pale  bark,"  yielded 
by  Cinchona  otficinalix  and  its  varieties  Conda'minea, 
I  ritufintjn,  rriipa:  "Red  bark."  from  C.  tuceimbra  ; 
"Hybrid  bark."  from  hybrids  of  ('.officinalis  and  C. 
tuecirubra;  "Hoyal,»or"Yellowbark,"froni  O.  CaUiaya 
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and  its  varieties  Udgrriana  and  rtrdt ;  "Carthagena 
bark,"  from  C.  land  folia  ;  "Columbian  bark,"  from  C. 
eordiMia  and  C.  lancifolia  ;  "Gray  bark,"  from  C. 
micro  nl  ha ,  C.  nilida  and  C.  Peruviana. 

Certain  alkaloids,  namely,  quinine,  qulnldine,  cineho- 
nine  and  cincbonidine,  occur  in  these  bark*  in  varying 
quantities  in  different  species.  These  alkaloids  possess 
powerful  antiperiodic,  tonic  and  antiseptic  properties. 
In  the  barks  there  are  also  quinovic  and  other  acids, 
and  other  substances  possessing  astringent  properties 
which  render  them  useful  in  certain  cases,  where  the 
alkaloids  have  failed  to  give  relief. 

The  bark  was  introduced  into  Kurope  in  1640,  by  the 
Countess  of  fhinchon,  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of  I'eru  : 
hence  it  was  called  Countess'  powder  and  Peruvian 
bark,  and  also  Jesuits'  bark,  from  the  knowledge  of  it 
spread  by  that  religious  order.  The  word  quinine  is  de- 
rived from  the  name  by  which  it  was  known  In  Peru, 
gninaqnina,  or  "bark  of  barks.'' 

Dr.  Ainslie,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
Dr.  Forbes  Royle,  in  his  work  on  Himalayan  botany  in 
1839,  advocated  the  introduction  of  the  trees  into  India. 
At  length,  in  1859,  Clements  Markharo  was  entrusted  by 
the  government  of  India  with  the  task  of  collecting 
plants  and  seeds  on  the  Andes,  and  establishing  them 
In  India.  In  his  book  "Peruvian  Bark  :  a  popular  ac- 
count of  the  introduction  of  Cinchona  cultivation  into 
British  India."  Markham  recounts  the  difficulties  In  8. 


Anier.  and  his  final  success.  The  object  of 
ment  was  to  put  it  within  the  power  of  the 
tire  to  purchase  a  dose,  and  this  aim  hus  been  accom- 
plished. At  unv  post  office  in  India,  a  .Vcrnhi  do«e  may 
be  bought  for'threc  pice  (1*4  farthings).  The  gov- 
notonly  uses  bark  from  its  own  plantations, 
planters  at  a  good  price. 


and  U  now  extending  its  own  cultivation  with  seed 
procured  from  Jamaica.  In  Ceylon  the  cultivation  was 
altogether  in  private  hands,  and  baa  been  abandoned  for 
tea.  In  Java,  the  Dutch  have  been  most  successful,  as 
the  variety  Ltdgtriann,  which  Is  very  rich  in  quinine, 
is  particularly  well  suited  to  the  climate.  In  Jamaica, 
the  government  plantations  had  realized  by  sales  from 
1880  to  1887.  £  17,000  (about  «85,000>,  and  then  the  price 
of  bark  fell  considerably  and  no  more  has  since  been 
exported.  C.  officinalis  has  become  thoroughly  natur- 
alized, and  is  reproducing  itself,  as  if  it  were  in  its  na- 
tive home. 

Culture.  —  The  seedlings  may  be  raised  either  in  boxes 
or  in  beds.  The  boxes  should  not  be  more  than  3  or  4 
in.  deep.  Three-quarter -iiich  dnilnage  hides  should  bo 
made  in  the  bottom,  about  C  in.  apart.  Whitewash  the 
boxes  or  dust  them  inside  with  lime.  Put  pieces  of 
broken  flower-pota  over  the  drainage  holes,  and  cover 
the  bottom  with  gravel  to  a  depth  of  1  in.  The  soil 
should  be  made  up  of  one-third  leaf-mold,  one-third 
good  soil  and  one-third  fine  river  gravel.  These  should 
be  thoroughly  mixed  and  passed  through  a  quarter- 
inch  sieve.  Fill  the  boxes  to  within  one-quarter  of 
an  Inch  of  the  top,  and  slightly  water.  Sow  the  seed 
evenly,  and  sprinkle  over  it  some  of  the  sifted  soil,  only 
just  covering  it.  The  boxes  should  be  under  shade, 
sheltered  from  rain,  and  watered  every  day  with  a  very 
fine  spray  from  a  watering  can.  The  seedlings  will  ap- 
pear above  the  ground  in  3  or  4  Weeks.  If  the  seeds  are 
sown  in  beds,  they  require  the  protection  of  a  roof  slop- 
lug  -nuth,  and  supported  by  posts  4  ft.  6  In.  high  on  the 
north,  and  3  ft.  3  in.  on  the  south  side.  The  sides  may 
also  have  to  be  covered  in.   The  breadth  of  the  beds  Is 

3  ft.,  and  these  should  be  made  up  of  soil  as  for  the 
boxes.  The  roof  projects  beyond  the  south  posts  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  off  direct  sunlight,  and  in  the  summer 
time,  at  any  rate,  a  narrow  north  roof  must  be  added  at 
right  angles.  If  the  sheds  are  built  under  the  shade  of 
tall  trees  that  keep  off  direct  sunlight,  the  roof  is  only 

ii  led  for  shelter  from  rain,  and  can  be  constructed 

solely  for  that  purpose.  The  shed  may  run  as  far  as 
convenient  east  and  west,  and  others  may  be  added 
'-"..-.'<  ft.  on  either  side. 

When  the  seedlings  are  l  '.j-2  In.  high,  they  should  be 
'  •  hi  -planted  Into  nursery  beds,  made  up  in  the  same 
wny  as  for  seeds,   in  transplanting,  use  a  wooden  peg 

4  or  5  in.  long,  %  in.  thick  at  one  end  and  tapering  to  a 
dull  point.  A  seedling  is  picked  up  with  the  left  hand 
from  a  bundle  brought  from  the  seed-beds,  a  hole  Is 
made  with  the  peg  in  the  right  hand,  big  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  roots  without  bending  or  crushing  them.  The 

is-  ill  is  then  pressed  closely  over  the  rootlets  with  the 
'  peg.  Two  inches  between  each  plant  is  enough 
room.  At  first  the  plants  should  be  shaded,  but  when 
they  are  twice  or  thrice  as  high  as  wheu  transplanted, 
the  shading  may  be  gradually  removed  to  harden 
them  for  putting  out  in  their  permanent  positions. 

The  soil  and  subsoil  should  be  free  and  o|ien  to 
insure  good  drainage;  newly  cleared  forest  land  on  a 
hillside  Is  the  best  for  Cinchona  trees.  In  Jamaica, 
'  inehona  otficina  lit  flourishes  best  at  an  elevation  of 
ahout  5,!i00  ft.,  with  a  mean  annual  temperature  of 
aliout60°  F.,  ranging  from  n  minimum  of  46°  to  a 
maximum  of  73°,  and  with  a  total  annual  rainfall  of 
SO  to  150  inches. 

The.  distance  when  planted  out  in  their  permanent 
oHitions  Is  3  ft.  by  3,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  In- 
•rfere  with  each  other's  growth,  they  should  be  thinned 
out  iust  sufficiently  at  first  to  prevent  this.  The  bark  of 
those  cut  down  may  be  worth  stripping  if  the  price  of 
hark  is  high. 

In  taking  the  bark  from  the  trees,  there  are  several 
methods  that  have  been  used.  In  S.  Amer.  the  tree  is 
iiT  -nted,  and  the  whole  of  the  bark  may  be  taken  from 
both  root  and  stem.  A  second  plan  is  used  if  shoots 
spring  from  the  root  ;  the  trunk  is  cut  through  above 
the  cround,  the  bark  stripped,  and  the  stump  left  to 
coppice,  one  or  two  of  the  shoots  being  allowed  to  grow. 
The  third  method  is  to  make  the  same  tree  yield  bark 
in  successive  seasons  ;  for  this  purpose  longitudinal 
layers  of  the  berk  are  removed  from  the  trunk,  and  the 
expo-ted  surface  is  sometimes  covered  with  moss;  the 
hark  renews  itself,  and  the  "renewed  bark"  is  as  rich  or 
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richer  in  alkaloid*  than  the  original.  In  this  way,  by 
taking  successive  ntrijm  of  bark  in  different  yearn,  the 
tree  yields  a  continuous  supply  of  bark. 

Wm.  Fawiett. 
Cinchona*  are  sometimes  seen  in  collections  of  eco- 
nomic plants,  but  only  one  of  them  seems  to  be  regu- 
larly in  the  trade  at  this  time.  This  is  C.  offifinatii, 
rar.  Condaminta,  which  Franceschi  sars  is  "probably 
the  least  delicate  and  more  easily  (frown  of  all  Cinchonas.'" 

L.  H.  B. 

CINERARIA  iath-rolortd,  from  the  Latin,  referring 
to  the  gray  foliage).  Compitila.  Herbs  or  under-shrubs, 
closely  allied  t.>  Seiii-rlii,  from  which  they  are  separated 
chiefly  by  technical  characters  of  the  akene.  The  genus 
is  variously  understood  by  different  authors.  As  limited 
by  Beutham  it  Hooker,  it  comprises  >lwut  25  South 
African  species,  and  the  common  garden  Cineraria  be- 
comes a  Senecio.  The  Cineraria  of  the  florists  ( Fig. 
473)  is  now  much  modified  by  cultivation.  There  are 
two  views  of  its  origin,  one  holding  that  it  is  a  direct 
development  of  C.  cruenta,  Mass.,  the  other  that  it  is  a 
hybrid,  into  which  C.  crurittu,  C.  Ilrrititri,  Cpiwuli- 
fulin,  sod  jierliap*  other*,  have  probably  blended.  These 
an-  nil  natives  of  the  Canary  Islands.  The  writer  is  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  is  a  direct  evolution  from  ('. 
rrnenta.  This  species  is  figured  in  B.  M.  4l«.  For  the 
more  important  literature,  of  the  recent  discussion  re- 
specting the  origin  of  (lie  garden  <  itierario,  see  Nature, 
51 :461,  60S  ;  52:3, 29,  5*.  78,  103,  12S  ;  .'•'»:  341.  O.C.  111. 
3:654  and  657;  17:588,655,742;  1*:*.'.  1MJ. 

See  Srntcio  for  Ciiw carta  acanthi  folia,  C.  randiili*- 
limn ,  nnd  C  maritima.  To  the  gartl-  B  Of  tl M 
raria  {C.  crurnta)  belong  the  horticultural  DMBM  I 
hyhrida,  ('.  yrandiflora,  ('.  Krirmif .  C.  «/-i>i<i,  ami  Un- 
like.  There  are  full-double  forms      e  R. H.  1874, p.  47; 
1886,  p.  41.    F.S.  22:2347-8.  1.H.32:        .       1*  H.  B. 

The  single  hybrid  Cinerarias  are  among  the  modi  use- 
ful  and  beautiful  of  all  greenhou* 
The  eaxe  with  which  they  can  be  raised,  the  iTttli 
required,  together  with  their  free  blooming  qualities, 
brilliant  and  various-colore<l  flowers,  which  last  for  » 
ciin*iderable  time  in  blossom,  make  them  popular  with 
most  people  possessing  even  only  n  small 
greenhouse.    Though  tin  y  are  berbu      hi  in 
character  and  may  be  propagated  t>\ 
or  division  of  the  roots,  the  single  v., 
are  best  treated  a*  annuals,  raising 
them    from  seed   each   year  and 
throwing  away  the  plants  after  flow- 
ering.   Though  anyone  may  save 
one's  own  *e.  d.tbe  Cineraria,  like 
most  hybrids,  will  deteriorate  both 
in  slie  and  quality  of  the  flower 
after  one  or  two  generations  uti- 
le--, they  are  hybridized  ;  therefore.  unlcs- 
one  cares  to  hybridize  his  own  plai.i 
best  to  purchase  fresh  seed  from  lome  Ti  - 
llable Arm  who  obtain  their  stock  fro 
bridlst*.    For  florists"  use,  or  whet, 
cession  of  these  flowers  is  requited.  | 
sowings  of  seed  should  be  made;  the  II r-t  iiIh.ui  the 
middle  of  August,  and  the  second  a  month  Inter.  Tin- 
seed  should  bo  sown  in  pans  or  shall  - 
square;    these  should  be  Well  drnn  • 
should  consist  of  one  part  flne  lot  loaf 
mold,  and  one  part  clean,  sharp  silv-  r  Ml  l     The  sur 
face  should  be  made  very  flne  anil  pn  i  vcnly. 

The  need  should  then  be  sown  even!}  ither  thinly, 

and  covered  with  sand  about  the  eighth  pnrt 
inch.  Thi*  will  in  a  great  measure  pr  tilings 
from  what  gardeners  term  "damping-    ,"whlrli  tl 
very  apt  to  do  if  tho  atmospheric  con. 
all  stagnant.    The  seed-pans  or  box  - 

fully  watered  with  a  fine  rose  and  Hum  plw  •  d  ll  na 

cool,  shaded  place,  such  as  a  frame  placed  on  sifted  coal 
ashen  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  or  building,  where  they 
will  germinate  In  about  a  week  or  ton  days.  As  soon  as 
large  enough  to  conveniently  handle,  the  seedlings 
should  be  potted  into  thumb-pots  and  grown  on  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  shifting  on  into  larger  site  pot*  n* 
often  as  required,  never  allowing  them  to  become  the 


least  pot-bound,  or  suffer  In  any  way  during  the  season 
of  growth.  The  soil  should  consist  of  half  leaf-mold 
anil  half  flne  flbrons  loam,  with  a  good  sprinkling  of  sil- 
ver sand,  until  the  final  shift  into  their  flowering  pota, 
when  the  soil  should  be  three  parts  fibrous  loam  and 
one  part  well-decayed  cow-manure  or  pulverized  sheep- 
manure.  About  the  first  of  October  the  plants  should 
all  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse,  where  the  atmosphere 
should  be  kept  cool  and  moist,  but  not  stagnant.  If  a 
rainy  spell  should  set  in,  a  little  artificial  heat  should 
be  given  to  cause  a  circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
as  the  fall  advances  the  temperature  should  be  kept 
about  45°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  ton  degrees  by  day. 
Liquid  stimulants  should  not  be  given  until  the  flower 
hud*  l»-gin  to  appear,  wlx  n  they  are  greatly  benefit*  d  by 
an  occasional  watering  of  clear,  liquid  cow-  or  sheep- 
manure  water.  Cinerarias  are  very  subject  to  the 
attack*  of  green-fly.  To  keep  these  in  check,  the  bouse 
In  which  they  are  grown  should  be  fumigated  with  to- 
bacco about  once  in  ten  days,  or  tobacco  stems  placed 
among  the  plants  if  fumigating  is  objectionable. 

Doublc-flowcred  varieties  ,.f  Cineraria  are  not  com- 
monly grown,  neither  are  they  as  beautiful  as  the  single 
varieties.  They  may  be  propagated  by  seed  or  by  cut- 
tings, the  latter  being  the  best  method,  as  a  large  per- 
centage of  seedling*  are  sure  to  turn  out  single,  which 
will  be  inferior  in  size  of  flower  as  compared  with  the 
best  single  varieties.  Double-flowering  varieties  must 
be  propagated  each  year  to  obtain  the  best  result*.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  have  finished  blossoming,  the  flower 
stalks  should  tie  cut  away  to  induce  the  plants  to  make 

UNIV.  Ot-  Mien. 


473.  The  florists'  Cineraria— C.  cruenta. 

fresh  growth,  which,  as  soon  as  large  enough  for  cut- 
tings, should  be  taken  off  and  Inserted  in  an  ordinary 
propagating  bed,  where  they  will  soon  root,  after  which 
they  should  be  potted  and  shifted  on  as  often  as  re- 
quired, growing  them  during  the  hottest  months  in  a* 
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cool  and  shaded  a  position  as  can  be  provided.  Of  the 
different  species  of  Cineraria  from  8.  Europe,  C.  mari- 
tima  In  perhaps  the  best.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit,  with 
totnentnsc,  silvery,  pinnatifld  leaves,  and  is  a  most  use- 
ful subject  for  edging  dower  beds.  It  is  not  hardy  In 
this  climate,  consequently  must  be  treated  as  an  annual, 
sowing  the  seeds  early  in  March  in  the  greenhouse, 
afterward*  treating  them  as  ordinary  summer  bedding 
plants.  The  other  species  from  south  and  eastern 
Europe  do  not  prove  hardy  here,  and  if  grown  should 
be  treated  as  tender  annuals,  planting  them  in  the  her- 
baceous borders  for  the  summer.  The  species  from  the 
Cape  of  Ctood  Hope  require  greenhouse  treatment,  the 
culture  being  the  same  as  for  the  common  Cineraria, 
though,  tnm  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  they  would 
hardly  pay  for  the  room  they  would  occupy. 

Edward  J.  Caxxino. 
ClNNA  4 old  Greek  substantive).  Gramlnt*.  Peren- 
nial woods  grasses  allied  to  Agrostl*  and  Calamagrostis, 
with  1  nd.,  much-flattened  spikelets,  1-nerved  palet,  1 
stamen,  and  a  loose  open  panicle.  The  two  northern 
speciea  are  offered  by  collectors:  C.  arundlnacea.  Linn., 
with  the  branches  of  the  panicle  ascending  or  erect ; 
0.  pAndala,  Trin.,  with  the  branches  very  slender  and 
drooping.  These  grasses  i growing  3-7  ft.)  are  useful  In 

CINHAMOMUM  (tho  ancient  Greek  name).  Laurd- 
eta.  Fifty  or  more  trees  and  shrubs  of  Asia,  mostly 
tropical,  of  which  2  or  3  are  cult,  in  the  extreme  south- 
ern U.S.  The  lvs.  are  thick  and  ribbed,  mostly  opposite: 
lis.  usually  perfect,  with  9  perfect  stamens  in  3  rows  and 
a  row  of  imperfect  ones  :  fr.  a  small,  1 -seeded  berry,  in 
a  cup-like  calyx  :  buds  not  scaly.  The  Cinnamon  of 
commerce  is  mostlv  the  bark  of  C.  ZeyUnicum,  Nees  ; 
and  this  is  sparingly  cult,  in  S.  Fla.  and  8.  Calif.  It  is 
cult.  In  Ceylon  and  other  oriental  countries,  it  is  a 
small  tree,  with  ovate-oblong,  shining,  3-5-ncrved  lvs., 
and  small,  yellow-white  (Is.,  in  terminal,  loose  clusters. 
It  is  native  to  E.  Ind.  and  Malaya.  C.  Camphdra,  T. 
Nees  ami  Eberm.,  is  the  Camphor  tree.  By  some  it  is 
retained  in  the  genus  Camphora,  and  it  will  be  found 
there  in  this  book.  0.  Casaia,  Blume,  of  Burma  and 
China,  furnishes  Cassia  bark  or  "Cassia  llgnea"of  com- 
merce. It  is  hardier  than  the  C.  Zrylanirum.  It  is  a 
handsome  tree,  with  stiff,  Inng-oblong.  acutish.  3-ribbed 
shining  lvs.,  and  small  fls.  in  tomentose  terminal  or 
axillary  panicles.  The  bark  is  thicker  and  coarser  than 
that  of  C.  Ztylanieum,  and  is  used  to  adulterate  Cin- 
namon. The  unexpanded,  clove-like  flower-buds  are 
often  sold  as  Cassia  buds.  C.  Loureirii,  Nees.  A  mid- 
dle-sized tree  of  Cochin  China,  is  rarely  sold  as  a  glass- 
house plant.  It  has  an  aromatic  odor.  Lvs.  opposite  or 
alternate,  rigid,  elliptic  or  oblong.  Petiole  %-%  in.  long. 
There  is  a  form  with  variegatrd  lvs.  C.  pedunculatum, 
I'resl,  from  Japan,  is  also  sold  as  a  glasshouse  subject. 
It  is  a  glahrou*  tree,  with  thick,  petioled,  oblong-lanceo- 
late, :i  nerved  lvs.,  which  are  shining  above.  Petiole 
\-?<in.  long. 

The  genus  embraces  tropical  and  semi -tropical  shrubs 
and  tree*,  which  are  mostly  of  economic  value,  and  in 
one  or  more  cases  are  valuable  shade  trees  for  lawn 
and  street  planting.  Tho  lvs.  are  evergreen,  usually  of 
a  rich,  shining  green,  and  in  ('.  Camphora  have  a 
silvery  blue  color  on  the  under  surfaces.  C.  Camphora, 
the  Camphor  tree,  is  hardy  in  the  lower  (lulf  states,  and 
is  now  being  extensively  planted,  both  for  shade  and 
extraction  of  gum  (sec  Camphora).  C  Cattia  is  not 
quite  so  hardy,  but  withstands  a  temperature  of  '.'it*  Fahr. 
without  injury,  and  has  been  planted  in  Florida  for 
manufacture  of  its  various  products,  —oil.  gum,  buds  and 
cinnamon  bark.  The  true  Cinnamon  of  commerce  is 
prepared  from  the  bark  of  C.  Zeglanicnm.  a  tropical 
species,  likely  to  be  extensively  grown  in  Mexico  and 
the  West  Indies.  The  various  species  are  usually  propa- 
gated by  seed*,  which  are  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a  shaded 
bed,  the  seedling*  being  transplanted  when  very  small 
into  pots  and  kept  thus  growing  until  permanent  plant- 
ing out.  The  species,  without  exception,  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  transplant  from  the  open  ground,  and  hence  pot- 
grown  plants  are  almost  a  necessity.  Cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood  of  some  species  may  be  rooted  in  the 
spring  In  moderate  heat,  following  the  usual  method  of 
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preparation,  and  planting  in  coarse  sand.  The  soil  best 
suited  to  Cinnamomums  in  general,  and  C.  Camphora 
in  particular,  is  sandy  loam,  although  a  heavy  loam, 
where  well  prepared,  answers  fairly  well.  The  sandy 
•oil  of  Florida,  when  moderately  manured,  suits  all  spe- 
cies so  far  tried  admirably. 

E.  N.  Rkasootcr  and  L.  H.  B. 
OXMWAMOV  VISE.  A  name  for  species  of  Dioteorta. 

ClNQUZFOIL.  A  species  of  Pottntilla. 

CIRCXA  |  Circe,  the  enchantress).  Onagr&een.  A  few 
speciea  of  low  woods  herbs  in  N.  Amer.  and  Eu.,  two 
of  which  are  in  the  trade  for  growing  in  shady  places  and 
about  garden  bogs.  They  are  interesting  little  plants, 
but  not  showv.  Of  easy  culture  in  shady,  damp  spots. 
Lvs.  opposite 'and  stalked:  fls.  perfect,  small,  and  white. 
In  terminal  and  lateral  racemes  ;  calyx  tube  hairy  :  fr.  a 
small,  bristly  bur. 

LutetUna,  Linn.  Erect  and  branching,  1-2  ft.,  the  stem 
swollen  at  the  nodes:  lvs. ovate-acuminate, more  or  less 
rounded  at  the  base:  pedicels  slender,  reflexed  in  fruit: 
fr.  2 -celled.  Woods,  E. 

Pacifiea,  Asch.  &  Mag.  From  6-12  In.:  smaller  than 
the  above,  lvs.  less  acuminate,  fls.  smaller,  fr.  I -celled 
and  less  bristly.  Col.,  N.  and  W.  ^  h,  b_ 

CI  RRHOPETALOM  [trndril  petal,  alluding  to  the  nar- 
row lateral  sepals).  Orrhidacta',  tribe  Hpidlndrea. 
Nearly  50  Old  World  tropical  orchids,  none  of  which  are 
In  the  American  trade.  The  tail-like  lateral  sepals  give 
the  fls.  an  odd  appearance.  Allied  to  Bulbopbyllum. 
They  are  epiphyte*,  and  are  grown  in  baskets  or  on  blocks 
in  a  warmhouse.  Leading  species  are:  V.  Cumingii, 
Lindl.  (B.M.  4996);  C.  MrduMar,  Lindl.  (B.M.4977.  I.H. 
39:154.  G.C.  III.  21:25  >;  C.  pirlurnlum,  Lodd.  (B.M. 
68H2);  C.  pulrhrum.  N.E.Brown  <  I.  H.  3.1: 608.  A.  F. 
6:6091;  C.  Thonartii,  Lindl.  (B.M.  4237).  C.  Sintnit 
is  evidently  a  trade  name. 

Being  of  rambling  habit,  with  creeping  rhixomes.  Cir- 
rhopetalums  should  be  grown  in  baskets, sufficiently  large 
to  afford  plenty  of  growing  surface,  and  suspended  from 
the  roof,  where  they  will  get  plenty  of  light  and  free 
access  of  air  to  the  root*,  which  is  equally  essential. 
Liberal  allowance  must  be  made  for  drainage,  which 
should  consist  of  either  broken  potsherds  or  charcoal, 
the  latter  being  preferable,  as  it  is  light,  durable  and  con- 
tains nothing  detrimental.  Two-thirds  osmunda,  or  other 
clean  fiber,  and  one-third  chopped  live  sphagnum  moss, 
well  mixed  together,  afford  a  good  compost  ;  and  after 
this  has  been  carefully  tucked  in  about  the  roots  and 
Interstices,  the  plant  should  be  held  Arm  with  brass  or 
copper  wire  until  reestablished.  The  compost  should  be 
used  rather  sparingly  to  prevent  over-watering.  Many 
of  the  smaller-growing  species  do  very  well  on  orchid 
block*,  firmly  attached,  with  a  small  quantity  of  compost 
beneath  them.  During  the  winter  mouths,  little  or  no 
shade  is  required.  The  temperature  may  range  from 
5H°  to  65°  F.  by  night,  with  about  10°  rise  through  the 
day,  or  even  a  little  more, with  sun  heat, will  do  no  injury. 
No  artificial  heat  i*  necessary  in  summer,  except  in  ex- 
treme cold  or  wi-t  weather,  but  a  shaded,  moist  location 
should  be  selected,  such  as  is  afforded  in  the  cattleya 
or  palm  department.  When  the  plants  are  dormant, 
light  syringing  overhead  will  keep  tho  compost  moist 
ami  the  plant*  in  healthy  condition,  but  as  the  growing 
season  advance*,  a  liberal  quantity  of  water  and  copious 
syringing  in  bright  weather  will  be  necessary.  The  stock 
Is  increased  by  division,  the  most  judicious  method 
being  to  cut  nearly  through  the  rhizome  with  a  sharp 
knife,  about  three  pscudohulhs  behind  the  lead,  just  be- 
fore growth  action,  allowing  the  part  to  remain  until  the 
dormant  eyes  «lart  to  grow,  when  it  may  be  removed  and 
treated  as' an  established  plant.  A  little  extra  heat  and 
moisture  at  this  period  will  prove  beneficial  with  the 
weak  plants.  All  are  of  moderately  easy  culture. 

Robt.  M.  Ukev. 

ClBSICM .  Refer  to  CnicHt. 

CISSAMPELOS  (Greek  for  icy  and  tine).  Mtninptr- 
maeta.  Vines  :  fls.  in  axillary  racemes  or  clusters,  the 
plant  dia'cious;  sterile  fls.  with  4  or  2  sepals  and  as  many 
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petal*  united,  the  anther*  2-4,  on  a  staminai  column  ; 
fertile  flu.  with  2  united  fleshy  sepals,  subtended  by  a 
sepal-like  bract,  and  solitary  ovary-,  with  3  style* :  fr.  a 
subglobose  drupe,  with  a  flattened  and  tubereulate  stone. 
Many  species  or  distinct  forms  in  tropical  regions,  but 
many  of  them  are  evidently  forms  of  the  widely  dis- 
tributed C.  Parelra,  Linn.  This  plant,  as  C.  hrteropRj/lla, 
DC,  and  under  other  names  is  cult,  in  S.  Fla.  and  the 
tropics.  It  is  known  as  Velvet-leaf  and  Pareiha 
Bkava.  It  is  an  exceedingly  variable  vine,  with  downy, 
round  -cordate  or  peltate  Ivs.,  the  sterils  fls.  in  stalked 
corymbs  and  the  fertile  in  large-bracted  racemes,  and  a 
hairv,  nearly  globular,  red  fruit.  It  occurs  In  all  tropical 
countries.  L.  H.  B. 

CI88U8  i Greek  name  of  irg).  Vitdeta.  Very  like 
Vltls,  but  differing  in  having  the  parts  of  the  flower  in 
4's,  the  con  ills  not  falling  off  as  a  cap,  and  the  disk 
about  the  ovary  ring-like  or  cup-like.  Ampelopsis  is 
distinguished  byS-merous  fls.  and  the  absence  of  a  disk. 


Onus  dii 

(XV4.) 

However,  certain  5-mcrons,  disk-ln-ar- 
ing  species  are  referred  in  thl*  Inwik  to 
Ampelopsis  [O.  Amprlo)>fii=\.  cor- 
data,  C.  stans^A.  arboreal.  Cissus 
has  a  wide  range  and  many  specie! 
in  wurm  countries.  The  latest  mono- 
grapher  (Planchon.  DC.  Mon»gr. 
Phaner.  5)  recognizes  212  specie..  K< -11- 
age  often  Heshy,  but  in  most  of  the  cult, 
species  usually  thin  ami  handsomely 
colored  or  variegated.  The  species  of 
Cissus  are  handsome,  tall  •'limbing, 
tendril-bearing  vines,  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion. 

A.  Let.  fleshy,  3  tvbtd  or  3-toliottitt. 
Linn.  Low  elimber,  with  slender  and  striate 
somewhat  Meshy  glabrous  branches:  lfts.  or  leaf  divi- 
sions rather  small,  broad-eunentc  and  sharply  toothed 
near  the  ape*  :  Ms.  small,  in  corymb-like  or  umbel-like 
clusters:  fr.  an  ovoid  and  mueronate  dark  purple  berry, 
with  I  or  2  large  seeds,  the  pedicel  being  recurved  ut 
maturity.  Key  West  and  S.;  also,  in  Ariz,  and  S.- 
Sometiiaes  planted. 

ineiaa,  Desm.  |C  Rothrdnn,  Planchon).  Climbing 
20-30  ft.,  the  stems  very  fleshy  and  the  tendrils  root- 


like :  Irs.  pale  green,  very  fleshy  ;  lfts.  or  divisions 
wedge-ovate,  notched  on  both  sides  and  top,  the  middle 
one  sometimes  again  lobed  :  inflorescence  umbel  like: 
fr.  an  obovoid  blackish  berry,  with  1  or  2  seeds,  the 
pedicel  being  strongly  recurved.  Fla.,  to  Ark.  and  Tex. 
K.H.  18*4,  pp.  272-3.  — Often  planted  in  the  extreme  8. 
Sometimes  called  "Marine  Ivy." 

AA.  Lis.  not  (!t»hy,  not  lobed. 

discolor,  Illume.  Fig.  473.  Lvs.  oblong-orate,  acumi- 
nate, cordate  at  base,  bristly  serrate,  reddish  beneath, 
velvety  green  and  mottled  with  silvery  white  above: 
both  Ivs.  and  stems  glabrous,  the  latter  red  and  more  or 
less  angled  :  Ms.  -'null  attd  >  NtOW 'i-li.  dl  dM  tuA  W  H 
short,  axillary  clusters.  Java.  B.  M.47G3.  L.  13.  F.  S. 
8: 804-5.  —  One  of  the  best  of  all  warmhouse  foliage 
plants.  Easily  grown.  Prop,  by  cuttings.  Must  have  a 
season  of  rest,  usually  in  spring  or  early  summer.  If 
wanted  for  winter  growth,  temperature  must  be  about 
75°.    Known  to  some  as  "Trailing  Begonia." 

Antarctica.  Vent.  < C.  Baudinidna,  Brouss. ).  Kanga- 
roo Vine.  Lvs.  rather  thick,  glossy,  orate  to  oblong, 
very  short-acuminate,  rounded  at  base,  mostly  strongly 
toothed  or  notched,  green :  fls.  green,  in  few-fid.,  axillary 
clusters  :  fr.  a  globular  berry.  Austral.  B.  M.  2488.— 
Valuable  for  cool  greenhouses,  but  does  n< 
frost.  Grows  well  on  walls  in  darkish  and 


,  Linden.  Lvs.  glabrous  and  glaucous,  oval- 
acuminate  and  narrower,  reddish  beneath  and  silvery 
reined  above.  Brazil.  — Warmhouse  climber. 

albo-nltens,  Ilort.  Lvs.  oblong-acuminate,  more  or 
less  cordate  at  base,  silvery  white  and  shining  over  the 
upper  surface.  Brazil.-  Warmhouse  climber. 

■icyotdes,  Linn.  Branches  terete  or  compressed,  tn- 
bereulate  or  smooth,  striate:  Ivs.  ovate  or  oblong,  often 
cordate  at  base,  margin  more  or  less  serrate  or  even 
cut,  thickisb,  green:  inflorescence  corymb-like,  opposite 
the  lvs.,  the  fls.  small,  and  varying  from  greenish  to 
white  and  purplish  :  fr.  an  obovoid,  1-seeded  ber 
Very  widely  distributed  in  trop.  Araer.,  an 
variable.  One  form  (var.  Floridiina,  Planch. 
S.  Fla.,  but  is  not  in  the  trade.  The  C.  aryfnUa 
ticulturists  is  var.  ovata.  Planch.,  which  has 
orate  or  ovate-oblong  remotely  serrate  and 
glaucous  lvs.    Called  "Season  Vine"  in  tropics. 

C.  Darididna.Cnrr.,  Is  a  Vltls  (which  see).— C.  Linden  i.  Aiwlr* 
(1. 11  17:'Ji.  Is  perhaps  an  offshoot  of  C.  sicyoides.  It  has  Urg* 
ovate-cordate  silver-blotched  Ivs.— 0.  Japoniea,  Wllld.  Her- 
bareoun.  glabrous:  lvs.  5  foliolate,  with  serrate-oblong  lfts.: 
fU  greenish  ;  cymes  many-fld.  Jap..  Java.  AustT.  The  only 
species  hardy  north.— C.  porpkuniphylla.  Lindl..  is  a  Piper 
(which  see).—  C.  ttridta.  Rniz.  *  Pav.  I  Ampelopsis  scmptrvi- 
ren»,  Hort.).  Low.  shrubby  evergreen  vine:  Ivs.  small.  5  folio- 
late,  with  euneale-nhlonc  lfts.  serrate  above  the  middle:  At. 
yellowish,  in  many-fld,  cymes.  Chile.  S.  Bnu.  (inwefnl  small 
climber  for  the  rool  greenhouse.-  C.  riUckii.  Hort.-Ampe- 
lopsls  trl.-uspld.ta.  L.  H.  B. 

« 

ClSTUB  ( ancient  Greek  name).  Ci*tde*<r .  Rock  Rc*e. 
Shrubs,  usually  with  villous  and  glandular  tomentum, 
aromatic:  Ivs.  opposite, mostly  persistent,  entire,  the  op- 
posite petioles  connate  at  the  base:  fls.  large,  in  terminal 
and  axillary  cymes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  rarely 
solitary,  white  to  purple;  petals  5:  stamens  numerous; 
capsule  many-seeded,  splitting  Into  5  valves.  About  30 
species  in  the  Mediterranean  region.  Ornamental,  free- 
flowering  shrubs,  usually  only  a  few  feet  high,  with  very 
showy  purple  or  white  Ms.,  similar  to  a  small  single  rose, 
appearing  in  early  summer.  They  are  only  hardy  in 
warmer  temperate  regions,  but  many  of  them  will  stand 
10°  of  frost  without  .injury,  and  V.  laurifoliu*  even  more. 
They  thrive  liest  in  a  well  drained,  light  soil,  mostly 
preferring  limestone  soil,  and  in  a  sunny  position  ;  the 
dwarfer  species  are  well  adapted  for  rockeries  with  south- 
ern aspect.  The  Cistuses  do  not  bear  transplanting  well, 
and  should  be  grown  in  pots  until  planted  out.  Some 
species  yield  ladanum,  a  resin,  used  in  perfumery.  Prop, 
by  seeds  sown  in  spring  in  pans  or  boxes  and  the  young 
seedlings  shaded:  increased  also  by  layers  and  cuttings 
In  spring  or  late  summer,  inserted  in  sandy  peat  under 
glass.  Illustrated  monograph:  R.  Sweet.  Cistinete  ( S.C. 
of  the  following  pages).  In  the  Old  World,  the  Cistusea 
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plants,  but  they  are  little 

A.  FU.  purple  or  red. 
B.  FU.  lK-t  in.  vide;  petals  imbricate. 
villoatu,  Linn.  (C.  incanus.  Linn.).  Erect  shrub,  3-4 
ft.,  villous  or  toiuentose  :  Ivs.  penninerved,  roundish- 
ovate  or  oblong,  narrowed  into  a  very  short  petiole, 
rugose  above  and  grayish  preen,  tomentose  or  villous 
beneath,  1-2  in.  long  :  fls.  1-3,  long-peduncled,  reddish 
purple,  2  in.  wide;  petals  light  pink  or  yellowish  at  the 
base.  May,  June.  Mi-diterr.  region.  B.M.43.  S.C.  35. 
—  A  very  variable  s|>ccic*.  Vur.  Crftticus,  Boiss.  Lvs. 
smaller,  more  spatulate  at  the  base:  Ms.  purple,  tl, 
Orwca  6:  ■»'.)"..  S.C  112.  Var.  eanticeni,  Nichols.  I, vs. 
elliptic-oblong  or  narrow-oblong,  obtuse:  fls.  dark  purple. 
S.C.  4.'..  Var.  rotundildlitu,  Loud.  Dwarfer,  with  more 
roundish  lvs.  S.C.75.  Var.  UBdoUttll.Willk.  Lvs.  linear- 
oblong,  acute,  undulate :  lis.  solitary.  S.C.  63. 

ens  pus,  Linn.  Compart  shrub,  to  2  ft.,  villous  :  lvs. 
sessile,  3-nerved,  linear-lanceolate  or  oblong-elliptic,  un- 
dulate, rugose  above,  villous  beneath  :  fls.  3-4,  nearly 
sessile.  1 1  ,-2  in.  wide,  deep  rose-colored.  June-August. 
8.  W.  Europe.  S.C.  22. 

heterophjilus,  De«f.  Erect,  to  2  ft.:  Ivs.  short -petl- 
olcd.  elliptic- or  oval-laneeolate.  green  on  both  sides  anil 
sliirhtlv  hairy,  S-l  in.  long  :  fls.  1-3,  2  in.  wide  ;  petals 
red,  yellow  at  the  base.  N.Africa.  S.C.  C  — More  tender. 

BB.  FU.  1  in.  tcide,  petals  not  imbricate. 

■.Lara.   Much  bruin- bed  shrub,  1-2  ft.;  to- 
lvs.  3-nerved,  elliptic-ovate,  undulate  rugose 
alstve,  reticulate  lieneath.  twisted,  I  ill.  long:  fls.  3-5  ; 
petals  pnle  rose,  yellow  at  the  base.  J 
Crete.  S.C.  14. 

aa.  FU.  white  ;  lvs.  S-nrrml. 
CypritU,  Lam.    Erect  shrub,  to  6  ft.,  glutinous  :  lvs. 
oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous  nhove,  villous- tomentose  be- 
neath: fls.  5-7,  nearly  3  in.  wide;  petals  blotched  purple 
at  the  base.  June.  Cyprus.  S.C.  39. 

ladamterus.  Linn.  Shrub,  to  4  ft.,  glutinous:  lvs.  short  - 
petioled,  lanei-olate,  glabrous  and  viscid  aliove,  whitish 
tomentose  beneath,  1  S— •  in.  long  :  fls.  usually  solitary, 
long-peduncled.  :i-3Sin.  wide;  petals  vellow  at  the  base. 
June.  S.  \V.  Euro|«-.  S.  C  M.  —  Var.  maeulatug.  Sweet. 
Petals  with  a  dark  brownish  crimson  spot  alxjve  the  I 
B.M.1I2.  On.30:552.  S.C.I.  Probably  tl 
ful  of  all  Clstus. 


Linn.  Shrub,  to  fi  ft. :  lvs.  petioled,  ovate 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  glabrous  above,  whitish  or  brownish 
tomentose  Ix  neath.  l-2V,ln.  long  :  fls.  3-8.  2-3  in.  wide; 
petals  with  yellow  blotch.  June-August.  S.  W.  Europe. 
On.  53.  p.  131.  S.C.  52. -The  hardiest  species. 

C nHriilns,  Linn.  To  4  ft.:  lvs.  sessile,  whitish  tomentose:  lis. 
3-s.  litaeorrosy^S!^  in.  S.W.  Europe.  S.C.  3L-C.  Altiarrfntis. 

S  1'  J  —  C.vaglnatus.var.—  C.forbnrirnsit,  Pourr.  (C.  populifo- 
ltuaXsalvifoltiis).  To  5  ft,:  Ivs.  slluhtly  eonlate,  ghitliiou«:  fls. 
l-i.  white.  IS  in.  S.C,  S, —  C.  CupaniantiM.  Prcsl.  To  3  ft,:  Irs. 
cordate  ovate:  lis  2-3.  white.  Si.-ily.  S  <'.  "0.—  ( '.  r'forroflnu*. 
l<am.  (C.  MonspclkeiiHlsXsalvlfoliust.  Dwarf:  lvs.  lanceolate: 
fls.  white.  2  in.  tin  27:497,  and  53,  p.  134.  S.C  50  —  C,  tortnbsvs. 
Curt.-—  ilelianthemum  formosnm. —  0.  glaitnu.  Pourr  —  C,  Lis 
don.—  C  kit  stint.  Lam.  One  to  3  ft. .clothed  with  siin-adingaml 
glandular  hairs:  lvs.  sessile.  lanceolate:  fls.  1-5,  white.  S  ff.  Eu- 
rope. S  t'  19.  —  C,  latifbliiis.  Ssnt;  SC.  15  C.  popultfnlliiii.var. 
— V.  (drui.  Ait.DC.  longifolins.—  V.  Lilian.  Ij»in,  One  to  2  ft.: 
Ivs  lanceolate,  glossy  above:  fls.  5-10.  white,  IS  in.  S.France  — 
C.  Irmt/i/ilius.  lam.  Two  to  4  ft  glandular:  lvs.  oblong-lanceo- 
Ute.  gloss}-  above:  (Is,  white,  IS  in.  8.W.  Europe.  S.I'  12. 
Variable. —  C Mnnspeliensis.  Linn.  To 5  ft.:  lvs  m-smIc.  lanceo- 
late; flV  white,  rymose.  1  in.  S.  Europe.  S.C.  27. —  C.  obU>ntti- 
fifiw.  Sweet;  S.C  longifollus.var.— f\«ofu<r(/Jh'tt#. Sweet: 

SC.  42 -C.  longifollus.  var  -  f.  poputimius.  Linn,  To  6  ft., 
glutinous  :  lvs.  petioled.  eonlate.  aciiininnte.  rugose  above  :  fls. 
»hit»,eymose,2  in.  S  W.  Europe.  S.C,  23  —  ('.  purpurrus,  I  Jim. 
Three  to  t  ft. :  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate,  rugose  alsjve:  fls.  1H$,  red- 
dUh  purple  :  petals  yellow  nt  the  ba»e  nnd  with  maroon  hhitrh 
above  Orient.  On. 31 :5»lj  45,  p  33  HR.  5:408.  S  C.  17.- O. 
tafoif&liut.  Unn.  To2ft.:  lvs.  oval,  obtuse,  tomentose.  small: 
fls  1-2.  while,  iSln.  S.  En..  Orient.  S.C  54  —  C.  raainatus. 
Linn.  I  Khodocistus  Berthelotlantn.  Sparhl.  To  2  ft.:  lvs. 
petioled,  ovate,  acuminate  :  fls.  cymose,  deep  rose-colored,  yel- 
low incenter.  Canary  Islands.  S  C  O.  D  R.  3:225.  F.8.  15:1501. 


(Citrus  M)d tea,  var.  geuu\na\.  See  Citrus. 
Fig.  474.  —A  large,  thick-rinded,  lemon  like  fr.,  some- 
what cult,  in  Klor.  and  Calif.  The  rind  is  used  in  the 
making  of  preserves  and  confections. 

The  Citron  is  propagated  by  cuttings,  layers,  budding, 
and  grafting.  Tin-  usual  method  of  propagating  is  by 
budding  on  a  vigorous  stock,  In  Florida  preferably  tho 


rough  lemon  ("French  lemon "  or  "oranged  loomie"), 
but  also  on  the  sour  orange.  Oraftitig  is  so  uncertain, 
owing  to  the  prevailing  high  temperature,  that  it  is  sel- 
dom attempted.  Cuttings  of  ripe  wood  root  readily, 
both  in  the  open  ground  and  the  propagating  house. 
For  open  ground,  select  wood  thoroughly  ripe  in  De- 
cember, and  cut  in  lengths  about  6  to  10  Inches  ;  clip 
off  all  but  the  top  leaf,  and  insert  in  rows  in  well-drained 
soil,  leaving  the  top  bud  exposed  to  the  air.  Watering 
must  be  thoroughly  kept  up  until  the  succeeding  rainy 
season.  A  shade  of  lath  or  brush  should  be  provided 
the  rows  of  cuttings.  By  Novctulier  of  the  following 
year,  the  young  plants  Jwill  be  sufficiently  well  rooted 
to  transplant.  By  making  short  cuttings,  2  or  3 
inches  long,  of  ripe  wood,  and  inserting  in  the  moist 
sand  of  the  propagating  house,  loss  wood  is  necessary 
and  a  higher  peprViitage  of  rooted  plants  will  result  in  a 
shorter  period.  These  cuttings  may  be  inserted  at  any 
time  of  year,  but  winter  and  early  spring  are  preferable. 
The  young  rooted  plants  may  be  grown  Into  large  siso 
in  the  nursery,  until  wauted  fororehurd  setting.  Layers 
are  easily  rooted  by  pegging  down  low  branches  of  lb* 
Citron  during  the  rainy  season.  They  do  not  make  such 
symmetrical  trees  as  those  grown  from  cuttings,  or  by 
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The  site  for  the  Citron  orchard  should  be  on  well- 
drained  land,  either  naturally,  or  otherwise,  of  the  best 
quality,  similar  to  that  selected  for  the  lemon  In  or- 
chard planting,  the  trees  should  be  set  about  ITixlM 
feet  apart  |  although  this  is  not  arbitrary  l,  as  sufficient 
room  should  be  allowed  for  cultivation,  hauling  ferti- 
lizer and  fruit,  and  plenty  of  sunlight  ami  air.  An 
abundance  of  sunshine  and  breeies  are  the  greatest  aids 
in  keepingdown  insect  pests  and  fungous  troubles.  The 
Citron  is  rather  low-growing  and  inclined  to  make  long 
lateral  branches,  which,  if  not  cut  back  occasionally, 
touch  the  ground  ami  form  roots,  rendering  cultivation 
and  fruit-gathering  difficult.  Cultivation  is  essentially 
the  same  as  for  the  orange  and  lemon:  shallow  plowing 
in  December  at  the  time  of  applying  fertiliier,  followed 
by  thorough  harrowing  every  two  or  three  weeks  until 
the  latter  part  of  June.  This  keeps  the  top  soil  loose, 
conserving  the  moisture,  and  keeping  down  weeds  and 
grass  during  the  dry  season.    After  the  rains  set  in 
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during  the  summer  all  cultivation  Is  stopped,  and  grass, 
beggar-weed,  or  field  peas  allowed  to  cover  the  ground, 
preventing  sunburning  and  providing  a  source  of 
humus  so  necessary  in  keeping  up  proper  fertility  and 
texture  of  the  sandy  soil  of  Florida. 

E.  N.  Reasonek. 

CITR0LLUS  I  from  Cttru*\.  CueurbitAeea.  The  ge- 
nus which  includes  the  Watermelon.  Cogniaux,  the 
latest  monographer  (DC.  Monogr.  Phaner.  31.  recog- 
nises three  species,  all  of  the  Old  World,  with  the  larg- 
est dispersion  in  Africa.  Plant  monoecious,  the  two 
kinds  of  fls.  solitarv  in  the  axils  of  the  Ivs. :  lis.  with  a 
short,  bell-like  calvx  tube  and  n  deeply  5-eleft,  yel- 
low corolla.  C.  vulgaris,  Sehrad..  is  the  Watermelon 
(which  seel,  native  to  tropical  and  south  Africa.  C. 
Colocynthis.  Srhrad.,  is  the  Coloeynth,  extract  from  the 
fruit  of  which  furnishes  a  well-known  purgative  drug. 
It  is  native  to  the  Mediterranean  region  and  tropical 
Africa.  The  fruit  is  small  and  globular,  gourd-like, 
smooth  and  partly  colored,  the  flesh  very  bitter  :  Ivs. 
deeply  divided.  L.  h.  B. 

ClTRDS  i  ancient  name  for  Citron).  RutAceat.  Oranoe. 
Lemon,  Citkon.  etc.  Aromatic,  glandular  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  mostly  thorny:  Ivs.  alternate,  with  more  or 
less  winged  petioles,  compound,  mainly  unifoliolate 
(appearing  as  a  simple  leaf  but  really  compound,  as 
shown  by  the  joint  between  the  petiole  and  lamina, 
Fig.  4751,  in  one  species  trifoliolate:  fls.  hermaphrodite; 
calyx  cupulate,  3-3-toothed  :  petals  4-8,  linear-oblong, 
thick,  glandular.  Imbricated  in  the  bud  ;  stamens  nu- 
merous. 20-60,  occasionally  only  5  ;  filaments  more  or 
less  united  ;  disk  cushion-shaped  ;  ovary  compound, 
composed  of  5  to  many  united  carpel  *,  with  a  single 
style  and  stigma,  and  central  axial  placenta;  ovules  l-H 
iu  each  carpel.  arranged  in  two  rows  :  fr.  a  round,  ob- 
long or  pear-shaped  berry  with  leathery  rind,  containing 
numerous  oil  glands  and  Juicy,  aromatic  pulp  :  seeds 
white,  exalbuminous,  with  le.-ith.-ry  coats,  frequently 
containing  2  or  more  embryos.  Native  of  tropical  and 
subtropical  Asia.  Several  species  are  extensively  culti- 
vated and  have  given  rise  to  numerous  cultivated  forms. 
The  so-called  navel  oranges  have  a  second  series  of 
cells  developing  in  the  renter  of  the  fr..  this  l>eitig  an 
Incident*!  variation  Iff.  Fig.  47C).  Se.;  Citron,  Lemon, 
Lime,  Orange,  Pomelo. 

A.  PsEnuo-JKOLE.  —  Lis.  trifoliolate,  deeiduons,  with 
elliptical,  dentate  or  eremite  Ills.;  flu.  white,  1-iin 
the.  axil  of  each  leaf,  opening  before  the  Irs.  appear 
in  spring ;  petal*  tpatulate :  9VUf$  and  disk 
hairy. 

triloliata,  Linn.  (C  triptera,  Desf.  .Egle  sept  Aria, 
DC).  Trifoliate  Okanoe.  Figs.  477,  478,  479.  A 
email  tree  armed  with  very  strong,  stiff  thorns,  1-1  S  in. 
long:  fr.  golden  yellow,  atiout  the  size  of  a  walnut,  cov- 
ered with  short  hairs;  pulp  rather  dry,  sour  and  bitter. 
Jap.,  and  cult,  widely  in  the  United  States.  R.H.  1869, 
p.  15;  1877.  p.  73;  188.1:  510  ;  1886.  p.  5X1.  Gn.  40:980 
and  p.  273.  Mu.  3: 101. -The  fr.  of  the  Trifoliate  Orange 


is  worthless  a«  a  whole,  hut  is  sometimes  used  for  pre- 
serves. The  plant  Is  largely  used  for  hedges,  for  which 
It  is  well  adapted,  forming  a  close,  compact  growth  that 
nothing  ran  penetrate.  It  is  also  us.-il  a  hardy  stock 
on  which  to  bud  certain  oranges  and  lemons,  particu- 
larly the  Satsuma  and  Kumquat.  It  is  said  to  have  the 
effect  of  somewhat  dwarfing  the  more  robust  orange  va- 
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rietiea  budded  on  It,  and  of  making  them  more  hardy  by 
rendering  them  dormant  earlier  in  the  fall,  and  retard- 
ing them  from  starting  early  in  the  spring.  The  Tri- 
foliate Orange  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Philadelphia  and 
New  York.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  which  are  very 
numerous.  Hybrids  have  been  nude  between  this  and 
the  common  orange.  The  Trifoliate  Orange  is  frequently 
listed  in  trade  catalogues  under  the  names  Limonia  fri- 
toliata  and  Triphasic-  auraniiola.    These  are  tender. 


4*6.  Normal  orange  on  the  right ;  abnormal  or  navel  oran 


tropical  shrubs,  and  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
hardy  C.  trifoliata. 

AA.  EcciTBUS.  —  Lr».  HnitoliolaU,  evergreen  :  petals 
oblong:  oitiry  and  disk  glabrous, 

Aurintium,  Linn.  [ f7<  vulgaris,  Risso).  Oranoe. 
Figs.  470,  480.  A  small  tree  or  shrub:  young  shoots  light 
green,  glabrous  :  Ivs.  elliptical  or  ovate,  acute,  obtuse, 
or  acuminate;  petiole  narrowly  or  broadly  winged  :  fls. 
hermaphrodite,  pure  white:  fr.  oblate-spherical  or  ellip- 
tical, not  mamillate. 

\  amara,  Linn.  10,  HigarAdia,  Duham.K  Sora, 
BiTTEK,  or  Seviuj-  Okamse.  Lvs.  deep  green,  ovate, 
pointed,  very  aromatic  ;  petiole  broadly  wtug  mar- 
gined: fls.  white,  sweet-scented:  fr.  round,  dark  orange, 
frequently  with  tinge  of  red.  very  aromatic;  rind  some- 
what rough;  pulp  sour  and  bitter.  Southeastern  Asia, 
and  cult,  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  throughout 
the  world.— There  ore  very  few  cultivated  sorts  on  this 
variety  or  subspecies  grown  iu  the  United  St  vtes.  and 
of  these  only  the  two  following  are  well  kriwn  :  Scar 
(■  sour  orange"):  Fr.  deep  orange  or  orange-red  ;  pulp 
very  sour.  This  is  grown  very  extensively  as  a  stock  on 
which  to  bud  varieties  of  the  sweet  orange,  lemon, 
pomelo,  etc.  Very  valuable  as  a  stock  because  resistant 
to  the  serious  disease  mal-dl  gomma  or  foot-rot.  —  Bitter 
Sweet  :  Fr.  of  same  external  appearance  as  the  Sour 
Orange  but  mildly  acid  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Culti- 
vated mainly  for  home  use.  The  Sour  Orange  was  evi- 
dently Introduced  Into  Florida  very  early  by  the  Span- 
iards, and  escaped  from  cultivation,  becoming  estab- 
lished as  a  wild  species  here  and  there  throughout  the 
peninsular  portion  of  the  state.  In  this  wild  state  it  was 
limited  to  moist  lands  near  streams  and  lakes,  in  the  so- 
called  hammocks  ;  and  iu  some  Instances  grew  abun- 
dantly among  the  larger  forest  trees,  over  area*  of  loo 
acres  or  more.  The  lis.  of  this  var.  .4  mara  are  slightly 
bitter,  and  are  the  oflicinal  Folia  aurantii  or  Folia  cttri 
vulgaris.  An  ethereal  oil  is  manufactured  from  the  fls., 
young  sprouts  and  unripe  fr.  The  pleasant-smelling, 
bitter  Higarudiaoil  is  taken  from  the  rind  of  the  ripe  fr. 
Large  quantities  of  oil  for  perfume  are  manufactured 
from  the  fls.  in  southern  France.  The  fr.  is  used  for 
marmalade,  and  makes  a  very  refreshing  drink  known  in 
Florida  as  "orangeade." 

Var.  Bergamia,  Wight.  &  Am.  Bermamot  Oranoe. 
A  bush  or  small  tree  :  lvs.  oblong  ;  petiole  wing-mar- 
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Rtned,  of  medium  width  :  flu.  small,  white,  sweet-smell- 
ing: fr.  medium  nixe,  pear-shaped,  smooth,  light  yellow, 
pulp  subacid,  greenish  yellow.  Cult,  in  Eu.  since  the 
seventeenth  century-.  Only  rarely  cult,  in  the  United 
States.  B.M.  7194.-Berg»mot  oil  is  manufactured  from 
the  rind  of  this  subspecies.  ^ 

Var.  Sinanaii,  Engler.  (C.  Aunlntium,  var.  rfu>i'«, 
l-inn.  C.  TahiUmU,  Hort.l."  Common  Sweet  Oranoe, 
including  the  Malta  or  I'obttoai.  Oranoe.  Tree,  20-35 
ft.  :  jrounR  branches  pale  green,  angular,  glabrous:  Irs. 
oblong-orate,  pointed  ;  petiole  narrowly  winged  :  fls. 
large,  white:  fr.  mainly  round,  occasionally  elliptical  or 
orate,  orange  or  yellowish  ;  pulp  when  ripe  sweet  or 
slightly  acid.  India.  Cultivated  extensively  In  all  tropi- 
cal and  subtropical  regions  of  the  world.  — The  Sweet 
Orange  is  valued  mainly  for  its  sweet,  delicious  fruit, 
which  is  e  aten  raw  or  made  Into  marmalades,  wine,  etc. 
The  rind  is  sweet  and  aromatic,  and  is  used  for  culinary 
purpose*.  The  extensive  cultivation  of  the  orange  has 
led,  to  the  development  of  numerous  variations,  some 
70  varieties  being  cultivated  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  these  forms  are  propagated  fairly  true  to  seed, 
but  the  majority  are  not,  and  must  be  propagated  by 
budding  or  grafting.  The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of 
the  most  highly  prized  of  the  cultural  forms  :  Bahia 
( also  known  as  Washington  Navel  and  Riverside  Navel ) : 
Fig.  476.  Ft.  large,  solid  and  heavy,  seedless,  with 
prominent  navel  mark  at  apex;  pulp  juicy  and  of  ftno 
Introduced  from  Braiil.    Tho  most  popular 


pulp  reddish  or  streaked  with  red.  Foreign.  — St. 
Michael  :  Fr.  round,  medium  size,  quality  fair,  midsea- 
son. Foreign.  — St.  Michael  Blood:  Fr.  round,  medium 


variety  cultivated  in  California,  where  it  bears  heavily. 
In  Florida  it  is  a  shy  bearer.  —  Boone  (Boone  Early): 
Fr.  round,  medium  size,  fair  quality;  very  early.  Florida. 
—  Centennial  :  Fr.  round,  medium  size,  early  medium, 
quality  excellent.  Florida.  —  Du  Roi :  Fr.  round,  small 
or  medium  size,  late  medium;  seeds  ribbed:  thorns  few. 
An  excellent  fruit  in  Florida,  but  has  not  given  satis- 
faction in  Cal.    Foreign.- Hart  Late  (Tardive,  Exccl- 


aior) :  Fr.  oral,  medium 
size,  solid.  pale  yellow. 
One  of  the  best  late  sorts, 
holding  on  tree  in  Florida 
umil  May.  Foreign.  — Ho- 
mosaasa  :  Fr.  round,  of 
good  quality,  midseason. 
Florida.  -  Jaffa:  Fr. 
round,  heavy,  juicy  and 
of  very  best  quality,  raid- 
season  ;  skin  thin  :  tree 

nearly  thornless.  Foreign.  —  Jaffa  Blood  :  Fr.  oval, 
small,  »f  excellent  quality.  Florida.  —  Ijamb  Summer: 
Fr.  oral,  medium  size,  of  good  quality,  very  late;  one  of 
the  best  late  sorts,  ranking  with  the  Hart  Late.  Florida.— 
Majorca:  Fr.  round,  medium  size,  heavy  and  very  juicy ; 
skin  smooth  and  thin;  quality  excellent.  Foreign.  One 
of  the  very-  best  late  midseason  sorts.- Maltese  Blood  : 
Fr.  oral,  small,  orange  red,  juicy  and  sweet,  of  very  best 
quality;  pulp  reddish  or  streaked  with  red;  midseason. 
Foreign.  Mediterranean  Sweet:  Fr.  largo,  oral,  of  good 
quality,  late.  Foreign. — Parson  ( Parson  Brown  I:  Fr. 
round,  medium  size,  of  fair  quality ;  very  early.  Florida. 
Very  extensively  planted  as  an  early  variety  in  Florida. 
—Ruby:  Ft.  medium  size,  round,  of  excellent  quality; 


size,  quality  the  very  best  :  pulp  reddish  or  streaked 
with  red.  Foreign.  This  Orange  seems  to  the  writer 
superior  in  flavor  to  any  he  has  ever  tested,  though 
there  is  but  little  noticeable  difference  between  any  of 
the  best  sorts,  much,  doubtless,  depending  on  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  fruit   is  grown. -Valencia 


fruit   is  grown. -\al< 
(Valencia  Late):  Fr.  large,  oval,  light  orange,  of  go 

prized  varieties  in  California. 


qualify,  very  late.    Foreign.    One  of  the  roost  h 


good 
highly 


The  so-called  Otalicite  Orange  ( V.  A  urantium,  var. 
Otaittntr,  Risso  &  Foit. )  Is  probably  to  be  considered  a 
variety  of  ('.  Auranfium,  var.  Sinensit.  Reasoiver 
thinks  it  is  ( iallcsio's  "  ('.  A  nrantinm  Sinrnst  puinilitm 
frurlH  dulri."  Tho  foliage  resembles  that  of  a  lemon, 
and  the  flowers  arc  pinkish.  The  fruit  is  small,  slightly 
flattened,  rough,  ami  reddish  orange  in  color  :  pulp 
mainly  sweetish,  sometimes  sour.  It  may  1m-  a  hybrid  of 
orange  and  lemon.  It  is  used  extensively  as  a  dwarf 
pot  plant,  for  which  it  is  well  suited. 

nobilis.  Lour.  Mandarin,  or  Kiu-qlove  Orange. 
Shrubs  or  rery  small  trees,  with  dense  foliage  :  Iva. 
small,  lanceolate, weakly  creuate;  petlolea  short,  scarcely 
winged  :  fls.  small,  white,  fascicled  ;  filaments  only 
slightly  united:  fr.  compressed,  spherical,  or  somewhat 
pyriform,  5-0  cm.  in  diameter  ;  rind  orange-yellow  or 
reddish,  loose,  baggy, and  easily  removed ;  segments  9-10, 
loosely  adherent  ;  pulp  sweet";  seeds  orate  or  oblong, 
green  when  cut:  odor  of  leaves,  twigs,  fruit,  etc.,  very 
characteristic  in  all  varieties  and  easily  recognizable. 
Cochin  China  or  China.  Cultivated  extensively  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions  free  from  hot  winds,  to 
which  it  is  satil  to  be  very  sensitive.  — The  principal 
horticultural  varieties  grown  in  the  United  States  are 
the  following  :  China  ("Mandarin,"  "Willow-leaved 
Mandarin, "etc. ) :  Fr.  small,  light  orange,  early  medium, 
excellent  quality:  Ivs.  small,  myrtle-like.  Foreign.— 
Dancy  Tangerine  :  Lrs.  larger,  nearly  the  size  of  those 
of  the  common  orange:  fr.  dork  »rnuge  or  reddish, early 
medium,  quality  excellent.  Florid*.  The  most  prized 
of  any  of  the  Mandarin  Oranges  cultivated  in  the  United 
States.  —  King  :  Fr.  large  and  rough,  dark  orange,  lute: 
young  twig<  blackish.  A  g'sxl  late  sort.  Foreign.— 
S»tsuma  lOonshiui:  Fr.  medium  size,  flattened  at  the 
ends,  orange,  early,  quality  fair.  Foreign.  A  much 
valued  early  ripening  sort,  which  is  somewhat  more 
hardy  than  the  common  sweet  orange,  particularly  when 
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budded  on  the  hardy  trifoliata  orange  stock.- Tan  - 
Kr.  very  early,  light 


PTMEIX), 


,  Hort. ).  Pomelo, 
l  Tree 


47V.  Citrua  trifoliata.   Natural  size. 

»ll,25-.10  feet  high:  young  shoot*  slightly  pubescent, 
finally  becoming  smooth:  lvs.  larice,  ovate  or  ovate- 
oblong,  obtuse,  frequently  cmarginate  :  petiole  broadly 
winged:  Hk.  large,  white;  stamens  16-24:  fr.  pale  lemon- 
yellow,  or  in  some  eases  reddish  or  flesh  colored,  globose 
or  pyriform,  very  large,  in  hort.  vars.  reaching  6-7  in.  in 
diameter  and  weighing  K-12  lbs.;  rind  smooth,  thick, 
very  bitter:  pulp  pale  yellow,  in  some  redd  Mi.  sweet  or 
acid.  Malayan  and  Polynesian  Islands.  F.xtensively 
cultivated  in  India,  Florida  ami  California,  and  in  most 
tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  A.  0. 11:717.  Mn.9:47. 
—  The  I'otnelo  is  an  excellent  dessert  fruit,  and  is  being 
very  extensively  planted,  particularly  in  Florida.  The 
majority  of  the  horticultural  varieties  cultivated  In 
America  have  originated  in  Florida,  though  some  valu- 
able sorts  have  been  introdured.  The  round-fruited 
s,  commonly  called  Pomelos  or  Grape-fruits,  are  the 
valuable  commercially.  The  pear-shaped  sorts,  or 
are  cultivated  "more  as  curiosities,  anil  are 
,  £oundvarictitt-I\>mrtoM: 


Aurantium  :  Pr.  late  medium,  size  medium.  Florida.  - 
Joaselyn:  Fr.  large,  late  medium,  quality  good ;  prolific 
Florida. —  Hart  :  Fr.  late  medium,  large,  of  very  good 
quality.  Florida. -Marsh  (Marsh's  Seedless) :  Fr.  with 
very  few  seeds,  said  to  be  of  good  quality  and  prolific, 
of  recent  origin.  Florida.  — Pernanibuco":  Prolific  :  fr. 
ki'<  .  .  T.v.rns  short.  South  America.  —  Royal :  Fr. 

smuil.  i-arly  medium,  only  slightly  bitter:  prolific. 
Fior-l.t  m  i      Pulp  rose-colored,  said  to  be  of  .  »• 

celleut  qtialitv.  Bahama  Islands. -Triumph:  Fr.  small, 
late  medium,  quality  very  good.  Florida.- Walter:  Fr. 
late  medium,  large,  of  recent  origin.  Florida.  Ptar- 
ihaprd  i-ari,ti**-Skad<lo<-k*:  Blood:  Fr.  large  ;  pulp 
reddish  or  flesh -colored,  of  fair  quality. -Mammoth:  Fr. 
very  large,  but  practically  worthless.  — "Forbidden 
Fruit  ":  Kr.  smtill,  orange-eolored,  of  fair  quality.  The 
so-railed  "  Bell  <  irape-f ruit  ~  is  proltablv  identical  with 
this. 

Japonica,  Thuub.   KfMqi' at.  Kin-Kan,  Kin-Kit*  r. 
F'f  1-1.   A  |.,v   bush,  with  smooth,  angular  branches: 
Ik.  small,  linear-lanceolate,  slightly  serrate,  pointed  or 
blunt,  wedge-shaped  at  the   base  ; 
petioles    narrowly  wing-margined: 
lis.  small,  solitary  or  in  clusters,  in 
thu  axils  of  the  Ivs.;  petals  5:  sta- 
mens alH.m  20,  filaments  united:  fr. 
small,  often  only  %  of  an  in.  in  diani., 
ovate,  oblong  or  spherical,  orange- 
colored.  :">-(» -celled  ;  pulp  sour:  rind 
sweet,  Cochin  China  or  China.  Cul- 
tivated extenslvclv  in  Japan.  Florida 
and  California.    R.  H.  1*7...  p.  209. 
The  following  are  the  two  cultivated 
varieties  commonly   grown  in  the 
United  States:  Marumi  ( Round  Kum- 
quat):    Fr.  round,  small,  **-\%  in. 
In  diam.:  tree  slightly  thorny. -Na- 
gaml  (oval  or  oblong  Kumquat  1 :  Fr. 
ovate  or  oblong.  3«-l  in.  in  diam.  and 
1*4-2  in.  long  :  tree  thornh-ss.  — The 
fruit  of  the  Kuniquat.  as  it  is  most 
commonly  called  in  America,  is  rom- 
ing  to  be  much  prited  for  preserving, 
and  is  also  used  fresh  to  considerable  extent,  the 
swe.  t  ritid.  as  well  as  the  pulp,  being  eaten.  Both 
the  round  and  the  oval   sorts   have  Beautiful 
dense,  dark  green  foliage,  and    form  excellent 
orange  trees  of  dwarf  habit  for  pot  culture.  They 
are  comm. -nly  budded  or  grafted  on  trifoliata  or 
•  weet  orange  stocks. 

Midica.  l.i in  i  named  for  the  country  Media).  Fig. 
474.  Citkon.  In  the  broadest  sense,  including  citroo, 
lemon  and  lime.  Bu*h  or  small  tree  :  young  shoots 
glabrous,  mostly  reddish  or  purplish,  in  some  yellowish 
green  :  lvs.  smooth,  oblong,  acute  : 
or  frequently  unisexual, 
tnosflv  reddish  or  t 
with  red  witli  .ut  : 
spherical,  ovate  or 
often  mamillate  at  apex. 
India.  —  A  very  variable 
species,  much  modified  by 
cultivation  and  apparently 
mixed  by  hybridisation,  so 
that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  determine  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  different 
forms. 

Var.  genulna,  Engler. 
Citkon  proper.  Lvs.  ob- 
long, serrate  or  crenate  ; 
petiole  short,  wingless  : 
fr.  large,  frequently  H-4  in. 
in  diam.  and  6-7  in.  long, 
mostly  ovate  -o bb-ng,  mam- 
illate ;  rind  very  thick, 
tender,  aromatic,  more  or 

less  rough  and  waited  ( rugose ) ;  pulp  bat  slightly 
developed,  dry  (lacking  In  juice),  acid  or  snb-aeid.- 
The  Citron  Is  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  Florida  and 
California,  but  not  so  extensively  an  in  Italy  and  the 
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probably  being  the  most  easily  injured  by  cold  of  any 
of  the  citrous  fruit*.  It  is  prop,  by  needs,  cutting*,  lay- 
ering, et«.  The  cultivated  varieties  do  not  propagate 
true  to  need,  and  must  be  budded  or  grafted.  The  fr.  la 
prized  for  the  thick,  tender,  aromatic  rind,  which  is  pre- 
served or  candied,  and  u*ed  extensively  for  culinary 
and  confectionary  purposes.  Many  forms  and  horticul- 
tural varieties  are  crown  in  Florida  and  California,  but 
none  have  thus  fur  proved  of  noteworthy  commercial 
value.  The  Corsiean,  a  variety  recently  introduced  by 
the  1*.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  from  Corsica,  has 
given  evidence  of  being  a  desirable  commercial  sort  for 
cultivation  in  this  country. 

Var.  Llmon,  Linn.  Lemon.  Small,  spreading  trees 
or  shrubs  (  young  branches  smooth,  yellowish  green: 
Ira.  ovate  oblong,  eremite  or  serrate;  petiole  short,  mar- 
ginless  or  slightly  winged  :  fr.  medium  sized,  yellow, 
round,  ovate  or  elliptical,  mostly  mamillate  ;  rind  thin, 
aromatic  :  pulp  abundant,  very  juicy  and  acid.  India. 
Cultivated  extensively  in  nil  tropical  and  subtropical 
regions  of  the  world.  — The  Lemon  is  one  of  our  most 
important  commercial  fruits,  and  is  grown  extensively 
in  California  and  Florida.  I,argn  quantities  of  the  fruit 
are  also  imported,  mainly  from  Italy.  The  I^-mon  Is 
not  so  easily  injured  by  cold  as  the  citron,  but  is  more 
tender  than  the  orange  or  pomelo.  The  entire  fruit, 
rind  and  pulp,  is  used  extensively  for  culinary  and  con- 
fectionary purposes,  for  the  manufacture  of  citric  acid 
and  for  lemonade,  etc.  It  is  commonly  prop,  by  seeds, 
but  may  also  readily  grown  from  cuttings.  The  cul- 
tivated varieties  must  be  prop,  by  budding  or  grafting, 
or  by  cuttings,  a»  they  do  not  come  trae  to  seed.  The 
following  are  the  most  important  horticultural  varie- 
ties :  Bclftir  :  Ft.  lemon-shaped,  blunt.  Foreign.  —  Eu- 
reka: Fr.  early,  few-seeded:  tree  thornless.  Foreign.— 
Uenoa  :  Fr.  medium  size,  early,  oval,  nearly  seedless: 
tree  everbearing,  thornless.  Foreign. — Lisbon:  Fr.  me- 
dium size,  fine  grained,  strongly  acid;  few  seeds:  tree 
thorny.  Foreign. -Villa  Franca:  Kr.  medium  size,  qual 
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Ity  excellent ;  rind  smooth,  thin  ;  seeds  few  or  none. 
One  of  the  finest  Lemons  grown.  — The  so-called  Fingered 
Citron  or  Lemon,  var.  digit* ta,  Hisso  (or  var.  ehirti- 
carpa).  in  which  the  individual  carpels  of  the  fruit 
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are  separated  above,  is  an  interesting  and  striking  mon- 
strosity. |  See  Fig.  4H'J,  which  is  taken  from  a  Japanese 
fruit  known  locally  as  the  Bushiukan.)  The  Florida 
Rough  Lemon,  or  simply  "Rough  Lemon,"  as  it  is  called, 


is  a  fruit  of  doubtful  relationship.  Its  appearance  sug- 
gests that  it  may  be  a  hybrid  between  the  Citron  and 
Lemon.  It  is  a  strong,  vigorous  grower,  and  forms  an 
excellent  stock,  in  warm  localities,  for  the  various 
orange  varieties.  It  is  the  best  stock  for  the  Bahia 
navel  orange,  usually  increasing  its  fruitfulness. 

Var.  Adda,  Hook.  |C.  JTMfea,  var.  Llmfaa  of  trade 
catalogues,  etc.).  Lime.  A  bush  or  small  tree,  10-20  ft. 
high  :  lvs.  oval  or  elliptical,  small,  eremite  or  serrate; 
petiole  wing-margined,  but  not  as  broadly  so  as  in  the 
sour  orange  and  pomelo  :  lis.  small,  white  or  with  a 
slight  pinkish  tinge  without  ;  petals  normally  5,  but 
often  4  :  fr.  small,  spherical,  ovate  or  elliptical  ;  rind 
thin,  light  lemon-yellow,  bitter  ;  pulp  very  sour  and 
somewhat  bitter,  juicy.  India.  Extensively'  cultivated 
In  the  West  Indies  and  Florida,  where  It  has  escaped 
from  cultivation  and  grows  abundantly  wild,  frequently 
forming  dense  thickets.  B.M.G745.  The  horticultural 
varieties  commonly  cultivated  in  the  Cnited  States 
are:  Mexican  (West  Indian):  Fr.  small,  oblong. 
Escaped  from  cultivution  in  South  Florida  and  the  West 
Indies.  Supposed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Mcx.— 
i'ersian:  tr.  larger  than  in  the  preceding;  said  to  Ik- of 
excellent  quality.  Introduced  from  Persia. -Rangpur 
(Mandarin  Lime):  Fr.  resembling  a  mandarin  orange 
in  having  easily  removable  rind  and  separable  segments 
or  carpels;  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  Introduced 
from  India. —  Tahiti :  Fr.  large,  early,  nearly  seedless, 
of  line  quality:  tree  nearly  thornless  ;  proline.  Intro- 
duced from  Tahiti.  This  is  probably  the  most  highly 
prized  variety  of  Lime  grown.  Cntil  recently,  the  Limo 
had  Is-en  used  mainly  for  the  manufacture  of  lime  juice, 
which  had  become  a  standard  article  of  commerce,  and 
citric  scid.  Recently,  limeade  bus  became  very  popular 
at  the  soda  fountains  throughout  the  country.' and  thia 
use  is  so  rapidly  extending  that  in  a  few  years  it  will 
doubtless  make  Lime  growing  an  important  industry. 

H.  .1.  Webukk. 

CIVE  (written  also  Chive).  Allium  .SV/i..rnri/mi«Nm , 
Linn.,  a  perennial  plant  native  to  Kuropc  and  the  north- 
ern borders  of  the  U.  S.  and  northward.  See  Allium. 
The  ler.ves  of  five  are  used  green  as  seasoning  in  soups, 
salads  and  stews;  but.  like  other  vegetables  of  thiscla«s, 
it  i*  little  known  in  America.  Cive  grows  6  to  H  Inches 
high,  making  dense  mats  of  narrow,  hollow  leaves,  and 
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blooming  freely  In  riolet-colored  heads,  which  scarcely 
overtop  the  foliage.  The  plant  make*  on  excellent  per- 
manent edging,  and  is  worth  growing  for  this  purpose 
alone.  It  in  easily  propagated  by  dividing  the  clumps; 
but,  like  other  tufted  plant*,  it  profit*  by  having  the 
stools  broken  up  and  replanted  every  few  year*.  It  rarely 
seeds.  It  thrives  in  any  garden  soil.  The  leave*  may  be 
cut  freely,  for  they  quickly  grow  again.        l_  jj.  j}_ 

CLAD  AN  THUS  (Greek.  kladoM.  branch,  and  antho*, 
flower  ;  alluding  to  the  branching,  which  distinguishes 
■  this  monotypic  genus  from  Antheinisl.  Comp6sitcr.  An 
annual,  yellow-rayed  herb,  branched  from  the  base  in  a 
forking  manner.  A  (lower terminates  each  branch,  where- 
upon two  new  branches  start  from  directly  beneath  the 
(lower.  Each  of  these  is  temporarily  stopped  by  a  flower, 
and  so  on.  A  free-flowering,  hardy  annual,  requiring  no 
special  care. 

prolilenu,  DC.  (Anthemh  Ardbiea,  Linn.).  Annual: 
glabrous,  2-3%  ft.  high:  ]vs. alternate, pinnately  parted; 
lobes  linear,  trifld:  fls.  solitary,  brae  ted.  X.  Africa,  not 
Arabia.  W.  M. 

CLADOTHAMNDS  {kladoM,  branch,  and  thamnoi, 
bush,  from  the  Greek).  k'ric>\cr<t.  Erect  shrubs,  with 
many  virgate  branches:  I  vs.  deciduous,  alternate,  entire: 
fls.  pink,  terminal,  1-3,  nodding  ;  corolla  divided  to  the 
base  or  nearly  so  into  5  oblong  petals;  stamens  10;  cap- 
sule 5-fi-celled.  Two  species  in  I'aciflc  N.  America,  from 
Alaska  to  W  ashington.  Hardy  deeiduous  shrubs,  with 
handsome,  rather  largo,  pink  fls.  in  summer;  rarely  cul- 
tivated. They  will  prohably  grow  best  in  peaty  and  sandy 
noil,  in  a  half-shady  position  ;  prop,  by  seeds  or  by 
cuttings  »f  soft  wood  under  glnss,  and  by  layers. 

C .  iittriilirflArui,  Hone.  Shrub.  4*10  ft. :  lv«.  nearly  sessile,  obo- 
vate  lanceolate,  raucmnulate,  glabnms,  p*l«i  green,  lS-2V«in. 
long  :  B».  solitary,  with  5  separate  petals.  1  In.  across,  Alaska. 
H.F.  10:  a.V-  CV«imp«»u«tM«.«}reene.  Lvs.  smaller :  «».  1-S, 
with  the  petals  united  into  a  short  tube.  Washington. 

Alpiuu>  Rkhpkr, 

CLADEA8TI8  (Greek,  brittle  braneh).  Virgilin  of 
gardens.  L*gumina»er,  Deciduous  trues:  Ivs. alternate, 
odd-pinnate,  with  few,  rutlier  large,  entire,  short-stalked 
leaflets:  fls.  in  long,  often  panic  lei  I  racemes, white,  papil- 
ionaceous ;  calyx  eampanulate,  .1  toothed  ;  stamens  10, 
free  or  connate  only  at  the  base:  pod  linear,  compressed, 
with  3-4J  seeds.  Two  species  in  N.  Atiier.  and  K.  Asia. 
Hardy  ornamental  trees  of  medium  sire,  with  showv  fin. 
and  handsome  foliage,  turning  bright  yellow  In  fall.  They 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil.  I'rop.  by  »eed*,  sown  in  spring, 
or  by  root  cuttings,  dug  up  in  fall  and  kept  in  sand  or 
moss,  moderately  moist  and  cool,  until  spring. 

tisctdria,  Baf.  (C.  Intra,  Koch.  I'irgilia  liilra,  Michx.). 
Tree. with  yellow  wood  and  smooth  bark, sometimes  50  ft. : 
leaflets  7-i>,  oval  or  ovate,  glnbrous,  bright  green,  3— I  in. 
long:  panicles  loose,  drooping.  10-20  in.  long:  fls.  white, 
fragrant,  over  1  in.  long.  June.  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  X.  Carolina.  SS.S.  3: lltt-20.  Mich.  Hist.  Arb.  III.  2<W. 
Gng.  2:  401 ;  3:  98.  F.E. 8:427.  G.F.  1 :  <J2.- One  of  the 
most  beautiful  flowering  native  trees,  with  wide,  graceful 
head  and  a  short  trunk,  well  adapted  as  single  tree  on 
the  lawn.  Hardy  north  to  New  Eng.  and  Out.  The  wood 
yields  a  clear  yellow  dye.   Known  as  Yellow-wood. 

Amurensis,  Koch  ( Madrkia  A  mnr/nxi*,  Riipr.).  Tree, 
to  40  ft. :  leaflet-  7-11,  elliptic-  or  oblong-ovate,  rounded 
at  the  base,  glabrous,  2 -.'I  in.  long:  racemes  erect,  dense- 
fld..  often  panicled  at  the  base,  4-8  in.  long:  fls.  whitish, 
about  in.  long.  .July,  Aug.  Manchuria.  B.M.G55L  — 
Var.  Buerger!,  Maxim.,  from  Japan,  has  the  lvs.  pubes- 
cent beneath.  Ai.prep  Rfhdeb. 

CLARKIA  (Captain  Wm.  Clark,  companion  of  Lewis, 
explorer  of  the  Kockv  Mt.  region).  OnagrHcetr .  Herbs 
of  western  N  Amer.,  with  alternate,  mostly  entire  lvs. 
and  showy  fls.  in  the  upper  axils  «r  in  terminal  racemes. 
Fls.  regular,  the  calyx  tubular,  the  petals  4,  narrow  at 
the  base  and  entire  or  loWd.  wide-spreading  ;  stamens 
8,  the  alternate  ones  shorter:  xtigiua*  4.  large  :  pod  ob- 
long or  linear,  4 -sided.  Clarkias  are  hardv  annuals  of 
easy  cult.  They  thrive  in  a  Warm,  light  soif,  either  fully 
exposed  to  the  sun  or  in  partial  shade.  Useful  for  low 
masses  or  for  edgings  ;  also  for  vases  and  baskets. 
They  have  been  much  improved  by  domestication. 


A.  Petals  entire,  or  at  leatt  not  to  bed. 

•leg/ans,  Dougl.  ( C.  neriitdlia,  Hort.).  Fig.  483.  Fran 
1-3  ft.  high  in  cult.,  glabrous  or  nearly  so,  the  ttetni 
reddish  and  glaucous,  simple  or  sparingly  brancbed : 
lvs.  broad -ovate  to  linear,  remote-dentate:  fls.  purple  or 
rose-colored,  running  into  white  vars.;  double  forms 
in  cult, :  claw  of  the  petal  about  as  long  as  its  rbom- 
boidol  limb:  capsule  sessile.  B.M.  3592.  R.H.  1845:384. 
Mn.  1:22.— One  of  the  commonest  annual  fls. 

rhomboids*,  Dougl.  Xot  so  toll  and  more  slender : 
lvs.  thin,  lance-oblong  or  ovate-oblong,  entire  :  claw 
often  toothed,  shorter  than  the  rhomboidal  limb:  capsule 
stalked.  R.H.  1804: 1511 -Perhaps  not  in  cult. 

Jul.  Petal*  deeply  S-lobed. 
pulchslla,  Purah.   Fig.  m.  One  ft.  to  18  in.  high, 
branchy,  often  tufted  and  dwarf,  the  stems  mostly  pn- 
berulent :  lvs.  narrowly  lance-oblong  to  linear,  narrowed 


483.  Clarkia  elcgons. 
Showing  doubli  flowers  and  the  capsules  (X  %). 


Into  a  petiole,  entire :  fls.  lilac,  running  into  white  van. : 
capsule  stalked.  B.  M.  2918.  R.  H.  1845:385  ;  ISi**,  P- 
557.  -  Common  in  cult.  There  are  semi-double  forms. 

h.  H.B. 
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CLABY.  The  dried  lvs.  of  Salvia  8elarta,  which  are 
used  for  seasoning.  Other  species  of  Salvia  have  been 
used  fo-  the  Mine  purpose.  See  tialvia. 


CLAYTOlTIA  (after  John  Clayton,  of  Virginia,  one  of 
the  earliest  American  botanists.  From  his  collections 
Gronorius  edited  the  Flora  Virgin i eat.  Portuluciicrir. 
Spring  Bbaity.  Small,  hardy,  glabrous,  succulent, 
perennial  herbs,  'with  slender,  2-)eaved  stems  from  a 
deep,  globular  conn,  and  loose  racemes  of  white  or  rose- 
colored  lis.  with  deeper  veins,  appearing  among  the  ttrst 
wild  fls.  and  lasting  only  u  few  days.  The  genus  has 
about  25  species,  mostly  N.  Anier.,  and  Is  characterized 
by  its  oral,  persistent  sepals  ami  5  stamens.  Plants  can 
be  obtained  from  dealers  in  native  plants.  They  can  be 
naturalized  in  moist  places,  and  do  well  in  half-shady 
spots  at  the  bottom  of  a  rockery.  For  C.parvifolia, 
parviflora  and  pertolinta,  see  Jlontia. 

Virginlca,  Linn.  Plant  4-8  in.  long,  often  forcing  an 
irregular  way  through  the  leaf-mold  of  damp,  rich 
woods:  lvs.  linear-lanceolate  or  linear,  2-fi  ft.  long,  in- 
cluding the  gradually  tapering  base  :  lis.  larger  and 
more  numerous  than  In  C.  Cttrvltnitma.  Colo,  to  At- 
lantic and  S.  to  Uulf.  B.M.  Ml.  L.B.C.  7:643.  D.  33. 

Carolinian*,  Micbx.  Lower  and  fewer-fld. :  lvs.  1-2  In. 
long,  oblong,  oblong-lanceolate,  or  somewhat  spatulate, 
with  a  blade  1-2  in.  long,  abruptly  contracted  into  a 
insrginal  petiole.  Minn,  to  Atlantic  and  8.  to  Mts.  of 
North  Carolina. 

laneeolat*.  Pursh.  About  4  in.  high  :  lvs.  oblong  or 
lanceolate,  S-lWin.  long,  sessile,  the  base  broad  or 
narrow:  raceme  short-peduncled  :  petals  emarginatc  or 
almost  obcordatc.    I'tab,  and  Calif.  \\'  jj. 

CLII8C-8TOMA  (Greek,  cl<»rd  mouth,  referring  to  the 
structure  of  the  spurt.  Orchitl&ertt,  tribe  Vdt)d«r. 
Epiphytes  :  steins  leafy  :  lvs.  coriaceous,  flat  or  nearly 
terete:  xepals  and  petals  adnate  to  the  column,  spread- 
ing: labellum  with  a  large  saccate  spur;  column  short, 
thick  ;  polliDi*  2.  From  eastern  Asia  and  Austral.  A 
genua  comprising  In  this  neighborhood  40  species, 
which  suggest  Saccolabluiu.  The  plants  are  little 
known  in  Amer.  The  leading  species  are  V.  crantitn- 
Hum,  Lindl.,  and  C.  ringtns,  Reichb.  f.    V.  Itateoonia- 


*um,  Reichb.  f.,i«  a  TrichoglottU  ;  C.  multiflorum, 
Hurt.,  is  probably  JCridtt  multiflorum.  _ 

Oakes  Ami?. 

CLEMATIS  (Greek  name  of  a  climbing  plant).  Sa- 
nuneul&cta.  Climbing  vines,  or  erect  or  ascending  per- 
ennial herbs,  more  or  less  woody  :  lvs.  opposite,  slen- 
der petioled,  pinnately  compound,  lobed,  or  in  some 
species  entire :  aepala  usually  4  or  5,  sometimes  more, 
valvate  in  the  bud,  petalold  ;  petals  none  (or  small  in 
Atragene  section ) ;  stamens  many ;  pistils  many;  akenea 
lu  a  head,  1 -seeded  ;  style  persistent,  long,  plumose, 
ailky  or  naked.  Fig.  -492.  About  ISO  species  of  very 
wide  geographical  distribution,  most  abundant  in  tem- 
perate regions.  About  20  species  found  native  in 
North  America.  —  Les  Cletnatites,  Alphonse  Lavallee, 
Paris,  1884  ;  referred  to  below  by  "Lav."- The-  Clema- 
tis as  a  Garden  Flower,  Thomas  Moore  and  George 
Jackman,  London,  1H?J  ;  referred  to  below  by  "J|,  A  J." 
-Clematises,  Dr.  Jules  l»  Bele,  in  Bull,  de  la  Societo 
d'llort.  de  la  Sarthu  ;  republished  in  The  Garden  (vol. 
531.  June-Oct.  1S88.-0.  Kuntxe,  Monogr.  der  Gattung 
Clematis  in  Verh.  Bot.  Ver.  Brandenb.  20  (1885). -A. 
Gray,  FI.N.  Am.  1:4-9,  1RU5. 

A  rich  soil  of  a  light,  loamy  character  Is  the  best  for 
Clematises,  and  a  little  mixture  of  lime  will  make  it 
better.  The  soil  must  be  well  drained,  and  must  be  kept 
rich  by  at  least  annual  applications  of  horse-  or  cow-ma- 
nure. On  dry,  hot  soils  cow-manure  is  best,  while  on 
heavy  soils  a  thorough  dressing  of  rich  leaf-mold 
would  best  serve  the  purpose.  Mulching  with  half -rot- 
ted manure  on  the  approach  of  winter  tends  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  plants  and  the  siic  of  the  flowers. 
In  dry  seasons,  spraying  is  always  helpful  during  the 
growing  season. 

Clematises  belonging  to  the  Montana,  Casrulea,  Florida, 
and  Lanuginosa  types  should  be  pruned  in  February  or 
March,  by  rutting  away  all  weak,  straggling  and  over- 
crowded branches.  The  first  three  mentioned  flower 
from  the  ripened  wood  ;  it  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
in  order-to  secure  blossoms,  enough  of  the  strong  one- 
year-old  wood  should  bo  retained.  Viticella,  Jack- 
manl  nud  Lanuginosa  should  be  vigorously  cut  back, 
say  in  November  ;  they  blossom  from  the  new  shoots. 
Those  of  the  < 'arnica  type  should  be  pruned  very  little, 
soon  after  the  fUfwcrs  hare  disappeared,  by  simply  trim- 
ming off  useless  branches  and  seed-bearing  peduncles. 

Clematises  of  the  vigorous  r limbing  varieties  are  used 
In  many  places  to  cover  walls,  root  fences,  mounds, 
arlstrs,  balconies,  trellises,  small  buildings,  and,  in  fact, 
many  other  places  the  ingenious  gardener  will  think  of. 
For  pot  culture  in  the  greenhouse,  and  for  conservatory 
walls,  the  less  vigorous  species  are  Wst  suited.  All  the 
many  varieties  and  hybrids  of  the  Cmrulea  and  Lanu- 
ginosa types,  including  Uenryl  and  the  forms  of  Jack- 
in  an  i,  are  well  adapted  to  this  use,  as  well  as  for  out- 
door purposes.  The  dwarf er  and  more  bushy  species 
are  used  in  greenhouses  to  some  extent,  but  are  found 
principally  in  borders  or  on  large  rockeries.  Of  the 
latter  .1.  B.  Keller  says:  "Their  flowers  are  not  so 
large  as  we  see  them  in  most  of  the  climbers,  yet  tbey 
are  indispensable  in  the  flower  garden,  tieing  proline 
bloomers  ami  free  growers  In  ordinarily  rich,  deep  gar- 
den soil.  There  is  room  for  improvement  in  this  class, 
howerer,  and  specialists  who  hitherto  hare  done  so 
much  for  the  climbers,  ought  to  direct  their  efforts  now 
to  the  long-ncglected  bush  Clematises.  A  noble  begin- 
ning has  been  made,  resulting  in  the  large-flowering 
C.  intrgrifnlia,  var.  Puramli,  but  we  expect  more  of 
them  in  the  future."  See  special  notes  on  culture  and 
hybrid-forming  qualities  after  the  descriptions  of  somo 
•of  the  species  and  varieties. 

The  most  common  method  of  propagation  is  by  graft- 
ing. Roots  of  ('.  Flummiild  or  C.  I'itirtlla  are  used  ; 
the  rions  are  taken  from  plants  that  bare  been  grown 
nnder  glass,  and  are  used  before  the  wood  is  entirely 
ripe.  Cions  taken  from  plants  grown  in  the  garden  in 
summer  are  rarely  successful.  The  grafts,  in  pots  or 
trays,  are  grown  in  a  moist  coolhouse,  over  gentle  bot- 
tom heat.  Another  method  of  propagation,  involving 
less  labor  but  usually  successful,  Is  to  take  cuttings  of 
nearly  ripe  wood,  grown  under  glass,  and  treat  them  as 
the  cions  first  above  mentioned,  without  the  roots.  The 
latter  method  is  practiced  preferably  in  summer  in 
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Kentle  hotbeds;  shading,  spraying,  ami  later  on  airintr, 
mutt  he  strictly  attended  to.  Layering  is  practiced 
where  large  old  stools  arc  at  hand.  The  knife  is  not  used 
in  the  operation,  but  a  twist  of  the  Mem  will  split  the 
lnm-r  hark  lengthwise.  Everv  other  joint  Is  thus  treated, 
pegged  down,  and  covered  with  (toil.  It  is  best  to  leave 
the  layers  undisturbed  until  the  following  spring.  Many 
of  the  species  nr.'  often  propagated  by  seed,  and  many 
new  varieties  have  thus  Ix-en  formed.  The  number  of 
hybrids  is  almost  countless  ;  in  this  account  are  care- 
fully recorded  all  those  in  the  American  trade  which  are 
traceable  to  their  origin. 

The  Clematis  is  subject  to  a  very  serious  disease,  due 
to  the  depredations  of  a  ii.-mrili.de  worm  in  the  mot*. 
This  titrable  is  most  serious  under  glass  and  alongside 
buildings  where  the  ground  does  not  freeze  deep.  The 
parasite  is  probably  distributed  in  the  soil  adhering  to 
pot  grown  plants.  It  is  probable  that  hard  freezing  kills 
the  parasite.  There  is  no  remedy,  so  far  as  km  \vn,  for 
effected  plants,  ('sing  only  soil  which  has  been  frozen  is 
to  be  recommended  to  the  propagator.  (\  Davis. 

The  hybrid  varieties  of  Clematis,  commonly  known  as 
the  large-flowering  sorts,  are,  when  successfully  grown, 
•moug  the  most  beautiful  of  hardy  climbing  plants.  The 
commercial  propagation  and  growing  of  most  of  the 
large-flowering  varieties,  however,  is  attended  with  no 
many  difficulties  and  disappointment*  that  it  has  never 
been  very  generally  attempted  by  nurserymen  or  florists 
in  this  country.  At  the  present  time  there  are  scarcely 
half  a  dozen  houses  on  this  continent  who  attempt  the 
propagation  of  Clematis  to  any  considerable  extent,  and 
it  is  only  within  the  past  fifteen  years  that  Clematises 
have  been  commercially  grown  even  by  this  limited 
number.  Prior  to  that,  practically  all  of  the  large-flower- 
ing Clematis  plant. si  in  this  country  were  imported  from 
Europe,  the  major  part  Iteing  supplied  by  Holland, 
whose  moist  atmosphere  and  black  soil  produces  large, 
vigorous  plants,  but  whose  climatic  conditions  are  so 
entirely  different  from  those  usuallv  found  in  this 
country  that  the  plants  often  failed  toadapt  themselves 
to  their  new  surroundings,  and  did  not  thrive  to  the  ex- 
tent  that  their  good  size  and  vigorous  condition  seemed 
to  give  promise. 

The  propagation  of  Clematis  throughout  EurojH-  is 
usually  effected  by  grafting  pieces  of  well  ripened,  year- 
old  wood  ujsin  roots  of  almost  any  of  the  more  vigorous 
growing  tpectoa,  Chmuttg flammulu  being  most  com- 
monly us,  d.  In  this  country,  on  the  contrary,  the  method 
commonly  pursued  is  by  means  of  cuttings  from  young 
wish!,  strm-k  in  sand,  with  gentle  Imttom  heat,  usually 
during  May  or  June.  So  far  as  concerns  the  comparative 
vigor  and  desirability  °f 
plants  produced  by  these  two 
methods,  then*  is  small  choice 
between  them.  It  has  been 
oiir  experience  that  propaga- 
tion by  cuttings  is,  in  this 
country,  the  more  nipid  and 
economical  way,  and,  further, 
it  removes  the  possibility, 
sometimes  realized  in  grafted 
plants,  of  sprouts  being 
thrown  up  from  the  ri»>t-, 
and,  if  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
informed  amateur,  entirely 
"running  out"  the  variety 
grafted  in. 

Clematises  hybridize  so 
readily  that  the  number  of 
varieties  resultant  from  va- 
rious crosses  forms  a  long 
list.  But  while  so  many  have 
been  dignified  with  names  and 
places  in  the  catalogues  of 
nurserymen,  yet  the  varieties 
of  large-flowering  Clematis 
that  have  proved  so  valuable 
as  to  secure  permanent  places 
for   themselves    in  popular 

demand  can  almost  lie  counted  upon  one's  fingers. 
There  are  many  varieties  possessing  moat  beautiful 
shades  and  variations  of  coloring  that  fail  to  attain 
popularity,  chiefly  on  account  of  deficiency  in  two  es 


sential  characteristics,  — vigorous  habit  of  growth  and 
abundance  of  bloom.  Virmaiiii  Jaekmani,  purple, 
originated  in  by  Mr.  Weorge  Jackman,  was  one  of 

the  first  hybrid  Clematises  Introduced,  and  still  stands 
as  the  most  popular,  ami,  of  its  color,  the  most  valuable 
variety  yet  known.  The  new  variety.  Madame  Edouard 
Andre,  a  deep,  rich  crimson,  is  distinct  ami  novel,  ls-ing 
at  this  time  the  only  large-flowering  sort  of  a  truly 
crimson  shade.  It  is  of  fully  as  vigorous  habit  as  the 
Jaekmani,  and  It*  flowers  are  similarly  massed,  though 
not  produced  in  quite  such  profusion.  Clematis  Madame 
Haron  Veillard  is  another  new  and  distinct  variety  that 
promises  to  prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  is  of  ex- 
ceedingly vigorous  habit,  and  the  flowers  are  quite 
freely  produced,  though,  being  more  dispersed  over  the 
plant,  they  do  not  make  so  much  of  a  show  as  do  varie- 
ties whose  flowers  arc  elo*ely  massed.  The  flowers  are 
of  very  large  size  and  of  a  light  rose  color,  shaded  with 
lilac.  Of  white  varieties,  llenryi,  Mrs.  (ieorge  Jack- 
man  and  Lanuginosa  Candida,  all  of  them  iutruduci-d 
long  ago,  still  ..-main  about  the  must  desirable  ones 
known.  Kamona,  deep  sky-blue,  is  a  variety  whirh 
originated  on  our  grounds  some  ten  years  ago.  It  is  of 
extra  large  size,  often  9  to  10  inches  across,  of  very 
vigorous  habit  and  free-flowering. 

Of  double-flowered  varieties.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh, 
white.  Is  the  Is-st  known  in  this  country,  and  al*>ut  the 
most  desirable,  though  a  new  double  white  variety,  railed 
"Snowdrift." originated  by  the  famous  Luther  Hurhank, 
and  now  being  propagated  by  us,  promises  to  cxcrl  it 
in  both  floriferousness  and  vigor  of  growth.  John  O.mld 
Witch  Is  a  double  sort  with  flowers  of  lavender  blue, 
but,  with  us  at  least,  has  seemed  a  shy  bloomer  and  of 
weak  habit.  Mine.  Orange  (purplish  violet  I,  Star  of 
India  I  purple  I.  Velutine  Purpurea  (purple),  and  Viti- 
cella  Venosa  I  reddish  purple  >,  arc  all  desirable  varieties. 

Although  they  are  in  reality  slightly  less  hardy  than 
the  Florida  and 'Patens  tvpes,  we  would  recommend  for 
northern  localities  varieties  of  the  lanuginosa,  Viticella 
and  Jaekmani  types,  which  produce  their  flowers  from 
young  growing  wood.  Plants  of  these  types,  even  if 
frozen  back  to  the  ground,  will  still  produce  a  good  show 
of  flowers,  since,  as  stated,  they  bloom  from  the  young 
growing  wood.  Indeed,  they  need  to  be  pruned  back 
considerably  anyway  to  induce  a  free  growth  of  young 
wood.  With  plants"  of  the  Patens  and  Florida  types, 
which  blossom  from  year-old  wood,  a  severe  freezing 
back  of  the  plants  would  destroy  the  crop  of  flowers  for 
the  year. 

Of  the  small -flowering  varieties,  CUmatit  panirulala 
( white  >  .introduced  from  Japan,  has  proved  a  wonderfully 


*S5.  Spray  ol  Clematia  | 

valuable  acquisition  in  this  country,  and  has  already 
b-roiue  exceedingly  popular.  It  is  of  remarkably 
vigorous  habit,  often  making  a  growth  of  20  to  25  feet 
in  a  season.    It  seems  thus  far  to  be  entirely  free  from 
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e,  I*  delightfully  fragrant,  and  so  floriferous  that 
the  blossoms  form  a  dense  sheet  of  bloom,  remaining  lu 
full  beauty  for  several  week*.  The  foliage  is  very  thick 
and  heavy,  thus  making  it  very  desirable  for  covering 
porches  and  arlsirs. 

CrUpa  ( blue  I  and  Cocci  noa  (red)  are  varieties  with 
very  pretty,  be.l-shaped  flowers.  They  are  easily  grown 
and  do  well  in  almost  all  situations. 

The  perennial,  non-climbing  varieties  of  Clematis  are 
most  pleasing  border  plants,  succeeding  well  In  all  ordi- 
nary »oil<  nn.l  making  a  rich  show  of  bloom  at  their 
flowering  s.-asun.  Duvidiana  |blue)  and  Keeta  I  white) 
are  atiout  the  l*est  known  and  most  desirable  varieties 
of  this  class. 

To  grow  Clematis  most  successfully,  they  should  be 
given  a  good  depth  of  loamy  soil,  with  a  fair  supply  of 
well  rotted  manure  spaded  in  and  thoroughly  distrib- 
uted through  the  soil.   In  hot,  dry  weather,  the  plants 
should  be  regularly  watered  in  "order  to  obtain  the 
greatest  number  of  IN.  |H>ssible,  for  the,  plants  are  very 
susceptible  to  injury  by  drought.  A  point  of  great  im- 
portance, especially  in  caring  for  newly  set 
plants,  is  to  provide  »  llrm  support  for  them  to  *». 
climb  upon.    A  solid  wooden  or  metal  trellis  is 
preferable,  for  the  reason  that  it  prevents  the 
plants  from  being  whipped  about  by  the  winds,  which 
often  remits  either  in  breaking  the  stalks  just  above  the 
ground  or  eNe  in  cracking  the  outer  bark  of  the  stalks 
and  rendering  them  more  liable  to  the  attacks  of  in- 
sect* and  fungous  diseases.    Traiuing  the  vines  upon 
firings,  or  a  pliable  support  of  nny  kind,  is  not  to  be 
Advised  for  this  reason.    Propagation  of  the  hybrid 
varieties  is  effected  both  by  cuttings  and  by  grafts. 
All  of  the  typo  varieties  grow  readily  from  seed. 

Jackson  &  Perkins  Co. 
Indox:  alpina,  32;  aristata,  9;  aromatica,  29;  aznrra, 
14.  bicolor,  2t> ;  brevieaudata,  6  ;  ca>rulea,  11;  Califor- 
nia, 8  ;  eatupanillora.  lit  ;  Candida.  12  ;  Cateshyana,  7  ; 
cirrhosa,  IS;  cocci nea.  21;  Columbiana,  31  ;  rrassifolia, 
9,-  crisps,  22;  Davidiana,  25;  Douglas), 2C;  Drummoudf, 
3,  trerla,  1  ;  eriostemon,  18  ;  excelsior,  12;  Klammula, 
2;  floribunda,  19  ;  florida,  20j  Fortune!,  20  ;  Fremont!, 
27  ;  fulgens,  18  ;  granditlora,  14.  15  ;  grareolrns,  11  ; 
Henderson!,  18;  Henryi,  12;  hcraclea>folia,  25;  Hookeri, 
25;  indivisa,  17  ;  integrifolia,  28  :  Jackniani,  12  ;  Ker- 
mesinus.  18  ;  lanuginosa,  12  ;  llgust!c!folia,  8  ;  lilicina- 
fioribunda,  18;  mannorata,  lrt;  .Meyertana,  10;  modesta, 
1H;  montana,  15;  uivea,  12;  oectdentalis,  32;  oehroletica, 
30  ;  */'wiM,  15  ;  orientalis,  II  ;  paniculata,  5  ;  palms, 
14;  Pierotl.  16;  Fitcheri,  21  •  purpurea-hybrida,  18; 
recta,  1  ;  reticulata  23  ;  rubella,  2  :  Sargenti,  24  ;  Si- 
Mri>i,32;  Sieboldi,20:  Standishii,  14  ;  Stanlcvi.  13; 
■tans,  25;  lubulota,  25;  Tunbridgensis,  12;  vcrticlllaris, 
31;  Viorna,21;  Virginiaua,  7;  Vitalba.4;  Viticella.  18. 

A.   True  petals  nonr;  sepals  petaloid.   Clematis  proper. 

B.  Stylet  of  fruit  rcry  long  and  plumose  (Fig.  4ttS). 

O.  Fit.  on  the  new  growth,  numerous,  small,  appear- 
ing in  thr  latt  half  of  the  season,  often  in  pani- 
cles,  flam  inula  teclion. 

n.  Herbaceous,  nearly  erect. 

I.  rtota,  Linn.  ( C.  cricta,  Linn.).  Herbaceous,  some- 
what tufted.  2-3  ft.  long: 
I'.     pinnate;   Ifts.  MnyVsd, 
ovati-,  acuminate,  entire:  lis. 
numerous, i >n  a  large, branch- 
ink'.  t<  mi tnal corymb;  white, 
•wept  scented,  1  in.  across. 
June-Aug.   S.  En.    (In.  52. 
p.  BIO  :    53,  p.  547. -Var. 
plena.  ' .<  moirie.    Fully  dou- 
h><  .'   button-like  blossoms, 
in     II  „  -lu  or  half-woody, 
climbing. 
%.   Fit.  usually  perfect, 
nearly  white. 
Natural  tUe.  2.  Flammula,  Linn.  (C. 

P.illasi,  J.  F.  (Intel.).  A 
alemler  but  vigorous  climber,  reaching  10-15  ft.:  dark 
irreen  .vs..  remaining  fresh  till  midwinter;  Ifts.  vari- 
able but  usually  blpinnate,  small,  ovate,  oblong  or 


linear  ;  As.  small,  numerous  in  axillary  and  terminal 
panicles;  sepals  4,  linear-oblong  white;  stamens  white; 
fr.  bearing  white  plumes.  Ang.-Oct.  Mediterranean 
region.  On.  52,  p.  499.  —  Mn«!  have  a  sunny  exposure; 

very  beautiful. 

Var.  rubella, 
Bele  \C.  ruhe'lla, 
Pers.,  not  Hort.). 
Differs  from  tho 
4g7,  type  In  having  the 

Leal  of  Clematis 
Virginian*. 
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tls.  red  outside. 


UNIV.  Or-  M  ... 


:s.   Drummondi,  Torr. 
Cray.    Allied  to  C.  Flam 
mula  :  stem  and  lvs.  ash; 
pubescent  ;  lvs.  finely  pin 
liate  :  lis.  white,  much  less 
abundant  ;  styles  becoming 
2-3  in.  long.  Sept.  Dry  ground,  Tex.  to  ArU. 

4.  Vitftlba,  Linn.  In  Europe  called  Traveller's  Joy. 
The  most  vigorous  climber  of  the  genus,  ascending  20- 
30  ft.:  lvs.  pinnate;  Ifts.  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate, 
cordate  at  the  base,  partly  cut :  lis.  numerous,  in  axillary 
panicles,  dull  white,  in.  across,  with  a  faint  odor  of 
almonds:  styles  of  fr.  long  and  featherv,  from  which  it 
Is  given  the'name  Old  Man's  Beard.  July-Sept.  Eu., 
X.  Afr.,  Caucasus  region.  Gu.  53.  p.  510.  S.H.  2:540. 

5.  paniculata,  Thunb.  Figs.  485  486.  A  vigorous 
climber:  lfta.  3-5,  often  lohed,  acuminate,  1-4  In.  long, 
glabrous  :  lis.  fragrant,  in.  across,  in  axillary  and 
terminal  panicles  ;  sepals  4,  dull  white.  Sept.  Japan. 
(l.F.3:ti2l;  5:91;  9:75  and  185.  F.R.2.-581.  Mn.7:113; 
(ing.  1:101  and  105;  0:291;  4:229.  A. F.  13:  1314.- 
Prop.  by  seed.  By  f:>t  the  most  common  of  the  fall- 
hlooniing  species  in  American  gardens.  Thrives  best  in 
sunny  situations. -Will  stand  severe  pruning  in  winter. 

fi.  Drevicaudita,  DC.  <  C.  brrvirnrdata,  Hort.).  Climb- 
ing vigorously  :  lvs.  pinnate  to  bipinnate  ;  segments 
ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  coarsely  toothed,  nearly  gla- 
brous: Hs.  in  axillarv  panicles,  white.  A  tig. -Oct.  China. 
(i.F.  5:139.- Very  little  used. 

EE.   Fit.  monorcious  or  diacious,  white  or  whitish. 

7.  Virginiana,  Linn.  Fig.  487.  Climbing  12  to  15  ft.: 
lvg.  ternate ;  Ifts.  glabrous,  cut -toothed,  bases  often  cor- 
date :  tt white,  in  leafy  panicles,  often  menu-clous  or 
dia'cious.  alsmt  I  in.  across  when  expanded  :  plumose 
styles  1  in.  or  more  in  length.  July-Sept.  Nova  Scotia 
to  <)a.,  westward  to  Kans.  O.W.F.A.  12.  D.  103. 

Var.  Catesby&na,  BriJton  [C.  Cateshyana,  Pursh). 
Lvs.  somewhat  puliesceht,  often  biternate.  S.  E.  states. 
Fl.  730  (1814).  Int.  18S3. 

8.  llgustieildlia,  Mutt.  Alli-d  to  C.  Virginiana,  but 
having  5-7  Ifts.,  of  firmer  texture,  rather  more  pubes- 
cent, variable  in  form  and  man-in.  but  usually  3-!obed  or 
coarsely  toothed:  Hs.  white.  »4in. across,  in  terminal  and 
axillary  panicles  ;  styles  densely  silky-pubescent,  with 
long,  s'traight  hairs. "  Aug.  Missouri  to  N.  Mexico  and 
Brit.  Columbia.  Int.  1881.  Var.  Calif ornica.  Wats.,  has 
no  marked  difference  :  lvs,  usually  smaller  and  ] 
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9.  eraaiildlit.,  Benth.  Climbing :  lv». 
3-parted;  segments  nearly  entire,  ovate-acuminate,  with 
bases  cuneate:  fls.  in  small,  axillary  panicle* ;  sepals  4, 
spreading,  dull  or  white  ;  anthers  shorter  than  the  fila- 
ments. Late  summer.  China.  —  Suitable  for  greenhouse 
use,  but  not  yet  well  introduced.  C.  aristata,  of  B.  R. 
3:238.  la  a  fair  representation  of  this  plant. 


One-fourth  mi»«- 

10.  Meyeniana,  Walp.  Climbing  rapidly,  moi 
than  C.  erassifolia :  Ivs.  much  the  name,  but  with  the 
segments  obtuse  or  cordate  at  ihe  base  :  fls.  much  a«  in 
that  species,  but  with  the  anthers  longer  than  the  Ala- 

Lute  summer.  China. 

Fls.  perfect,  yellow,  and  more  spreading  than 
the  preceding. 

11.  oriental-!  Linn.  {('.  grarfnleus.  Lindl.l.  A  rapid 
climber,  reaching  12-15  ft. :  Ivs,  thiu.  gluucou*  and  shiny, 
twice  or  thrice  ternate  :  1ft*.  3-parted  or  -lobvd.  with 
small,  ovaU-,  entire  or  cut-toothed  divisions:  tin.  solitary, 
becoming  erect  or  nearly  so,  1  in.  across;  sepals  4,  yel- 
low, tinted  with  green,  somewhat  reflexed  ;  styles  plu- 
mose. Auk  - Sept.  Himalaya  region.  Lnv.  21.  Figured 
as  C.  grarenlens  in  the  following  :  B.M. 445)5.  Gn.4~>:i*54, 
p.  240.  F.S.  4 : 374  b;  6:  54H. 

OC.  Fls.  on  the  uric  growth,  appearing  successively 
throughout  the  summer. 
D.  Climbing  plant*. 

12.  lanuginosa,  1. m. 11.  (including  var.  pallida,  Hurt.  (. 
Climbing  only  5  or  6  ft. :  Ivs.  simple  or  of  3  Ifts.,  cordate- 
acuminate,  woolly  beneath:  fls.  erect,  woolly  in  the  bud, 
the  largest  of  the  wild  species,  being  6  in.  across:  sepals 
5  or  6,  broadly  ovate,  leathery,  rather  flat,  overlapping, 
lavender  or  bluish  gray;  center  of  stamens  pale  reddish 
brown;  styles  plumose.  Summer.  Native  near  Ningpo, 


F.8.8:811.  I. H.  1:14.  Lav.  1.  M.&J.4.-Itia 
to  this  species,  more  than  to  any  other,  that  the  beauty 
and  popularity  of  the  garden  varieties  and  hybrids  are 
due.  The  finest  hybrids,  including  C.Jackma ni  and  its 
section,  and  C.  Henryi,  contain  more  or  less  of  the  blood 
of  ('.  lanuginosa. 

Var.  Candida,  Lemolne  {C.  cdndida,  Hort.).  Like  the 
type,  except  that  the  simple  Ivs.  and  lfts.  of  the  compound 
Ivs.  are  much  larger,  and  the  lis.  are  larger,  being  ?-*  in. 
•cross.  — Perhaps  a  hybrid  of  C.carulea. 

Var.  nlvaa,  Lemolne  (C.  nivea,  Hort.).    Sepals  6-e. 
narrowish,  pure  white:  anthers  pale  brown.  — Thought  to 
be  of  the  same  origin  as  the  above  var. 
Uthei  form*  of  C.  lanuginosa  an  : 

Lady  Carotin*  Srvill  (C.  Lady  Caroline  *fevill,  Hort  ).  Fls. 
often  7  in.  across  :  sepalsB.  nearly  white,  with  mauve-colored 
•tripe  down  center  of  each.  On.  46  p.  33  — One  of  the  finest 
Heat-colored  varieties. 

Marie  Lefebrrt  (O.  Marie  Lefebvre,  Hort .).  RwmMn  the 
last,  bui  has  s  sepals,  more  pultited.  ami  darker  in  shade. 

Sensation  iC  Sensation.  Hort  ).  Fls.  tike  the  type,  bat  with 
8-7  grayish  blue  sepals;  lis.  U  in.  across. 

Madam*. Van  Untitle  [0,  Madame  Van  Hmitte.  Hort  ) 
bloominc  ;  sepals  pale  .blue,  becoming  white. 

Madam*  Thiltaut  (C.  Madame  Thibaut.  Hort  ).  Fls. 
abundant. -Thought  to  be  a  hybrid  with  C.  Vltteclla. 

The  Prttideni  (C.  The  President.  Hart.).  A  1 


.Hort.).  Fls.  doable: 
bar  down  the  center  of 


BzerUior  (G. 
purple,  with  a 

Of  the  more  eertain  hybrids  of  this  group,  some  of  which  are 
so  closely  allied  to  C.  lanuginosa  as  to  be  considered  varieties  of 
It,  the  following  are  the  l>e*t  in  the  Ameriran  trade: 

E.   Fl*.  white  or  whitish. 

Gloire  d*  St.Juiien,  Carre.  (X  C.  ca-ralea.  var  plena).  Plant, 
much  like  C.  lanuginosa.  Imt  with  larger  fls.;  sepals  8-s\  white 
nr  pale  gray  at  first :  stamens  yellow. 

Henryi,  Anderson-Henry  (XC.  florida.var.  Fortunei  ).  Fig  tf». 
Rolitist  plant:  free  bloomer:  fls.  creamy  white,  looming  rally 
expandi-d  when  grown  in  the  open  sun  or  under  glass.  Aug  -Nov. 
—  It  resembles  more  the  lannginosa  parent. 

Otto  Fraebet.  Lemolne  (X  C.  es«rulea'i  Lvs  leathery,  simple 
or  3  parte, I :  rls.  of  fleshy  texture,  grayish  white,  sometimes  be- 
coming bluish:  sepals  8.  blunt,  hroad:  anthers  brownish. 

Impstntlit*  Kageni*.  Carre  (C.  1.  var.  pallida  <  C.  ejerulesi. 
I.vs.  simple  or  3-parted  :  Ifts  hroad  and  woolly  tl -  .(*-*  ia. 
across,  with  «  broad,  white  sepals. 

Jeanne  d'A  re.  Danvesse.  Same  cross  as  last  and  morh  Hie  it. 
but  the  sepals  are  grayish  white,  with  3  Uu,-  Iwrs  down  the 


EE.   Fls.  some  shade  of  blue,  lavender,  purple,  tte., 
ereept  in  some  vars.  of  C.  Jaekmam. 

Lawsonidna.  Anderson-Henry  (X  <\  tlorida.  var  Fortunei). 
Fls.  very  large  |  sepals  6-8,  broad,  ro-e-purple-  marked  with 
darker  veins,  Aug.- Nov. 

ni6ro-rii>{«irr<i,  Jack  man  (X  0,  Vitlcella,  var  atrorabecsi. 
Lvs.  pinnate,  with  ovateaenminste  or  sometimes  ovate-lat^eo- 
lste  lfts.:  sepals  4-6.  maroon  purple  :  stamen-,  greenish.  FS 
111  1031).  F  M  1876:217.  Var.  I'nne*  t,t  WaUs.  Hort..  has  lis  of 
lighter  tint. 

Isi  Franre,  Hort.  (X  C.  J.vkmani*.  I.vs.  smooth  i  buds 
woolly:  sepals  deep  cobalt-blue,  pointed,  with  wavy  edges. 

Keinedes  Rimes.  Bolsselot  (same  rross  as  the  last  I.  Fls.  larp-. 
blue,  with  broad,  recurved  sepals. 

IternniSitti*.  Hort.  (same  cross).  Fls.  8-9 in.  across  ; 
delicate  lavender  blue,  tin.  I),  p. 563  (note). 

m-He 

Fls.  7  In.  across;  sepals  6-8.  | 

item.  Baker  (X  C.  Standishi).   Lvs.  3-parted  or 
like  C.  lanuginosa  in  form ;  grayish  blue. 

Jdekmani.  Jackman  (XC.  Henderson!.  liCVMHI).  Habit  ami 
Ivs  of  C.  lanuginosa:  fls.  flat,  5-0  in.  broad  ;  -.  pals  4-6,  very 
broad,  velvety  purple,  with  a  riblied  liar  down  the  eenter;  hroad, 
central  tuft  of  pale  green  stamens,  M.  A  J,  5.O.V.  1«.  11,12.14 
I  H  11:411.  F.S  10:1628.  (in.  22:349:  53.  p  262.  A  O  19  26.  AT. 
10:139.  K.U.lHtH:M0.  Var  alba.  Hort.  Fls.  nearly  pare  white. 
On.  25:  427.  Var.  superba.  Hort.  Fls.  i ' 
C.  Madame  Orange.    See  Fig.  480. 

Other  hybrids 
Queen.  Cripps  (C 
dndra .  Jackman 
of  India.  Cripps 


or  varieties  of  ('.  Jaekmani  an- :  Var.  Gipsy 
Oipsy  Queen,  Hort.),  deep  violet.  Var.  Alts- 


Alexandra,  Hort  ),  reddish  - 
Star  of  India.  Hort.). 


et.  Var  M«r 
ross.  purple. 


Hort.) 


flgrnillS.  rrtpps  (t 


Var. 
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Jaekman  (C.  magninra,  Hort.),  rich  purple,  shaded  with  rrim- 
•on,  3  ban  of  red  In  each  sepal  Var,  Madame  Qrangi.  Hort. 
(C.  Madame  Orange.  Hort.).  sepals  very  "inrave.  purple  crim- 
ton  Var  Mrs.  James  Bateman.  Noble  tC.  Mr*.  Jamea  Itatrman, 
Hort  ).  pale  lavender  :  a  probable  crms  of  C.  J  with  ('.  lauugi 
HHl  M.&J.2.M:  FS. 20:1779.  Var.  Mrs.  Moore,  Jaekman 
(C  Mm,  Moore.  Hort.  I,  8-9  In.  acro»«.  sepals  rather  narrow, 
white.  Var  Tbnmas  Moore,  Jarkman  (C Thomas  Moore.  Hort.), 
as  large  an  the  laat,  rleh  vlolet.wlth  white  stamen*.  Var  Madame 
Baron  Veillard,  Baron  Veil.  (C.  Madame  Man.n  Veil  lard.  Hort.l, 
roae-IUae.  Var.  Madam*  Andre,  Baron  Veil.  (C.  Madame  Andre, 
Hort.).carralns-violet.  R.H.  Var.  relutmn-purpurea, 

Jaekman  >('.  vrlntlna  purpnrea.  Hort  .).  flu.  4-fl  In.  aeroas,  usu- 
ally  4.  *ometime>  5  or  8  sepal*,  blackish  purple. 

DU.  Herbaceous ,  errrt. 
13.  Stanleyi.  Hook.  [0.  Stanleydna,  Hort.).  Erect, 
robust  herbs,  3  ft.  high  :  Iv*.  biternatc  ;  lfts.  sessile,  or 
petioled,  variable  In  site,  ruuente,  silky  :  fls.  1-3  In. 
across,  white  to  pink-purple :  sepals  becoming  widely  ex- 
panded; stamens  vellow;  stvles  becoming  very  plumose, 
white.  Julv-Oct. 'Transvaal.  Int.  IH93.  B.M.7166.  On. 
39:789.  0. P.  3:813.  O.C.  III.  8 : 327.  —  Suitable  for 
greenhouse  culture  ;  in  the  northern  state*  It  Is  apt  to 
winter-kill  if  left  unp 


cec.  Fls.  on  the  year-old  ripene<1  irood,  appearing  in 
late  icinter,  spring,  or  earlij  summer. 
D.  Sepals  mort  than  4,  usually  6-0. 

14.  cwrulea.  Llndl.  (C.  patens,  Morr.  &  Decne.  C.  atit- 
rea.  Hort.,  ex.  Turcx. ).  Taller  aud  more  slender,  and 
lfts.  smaller  and  narrower  than  ('.  lanuginosa :  Ms. 
spreading;  sepals  about  8.  rather  narrow,  delirate  lilar; 
stamens  purple.  Spring.  Isle  of  Nippon,  Japan.  M.A.I. 
3.  Lav.  2  and  3.  B.R.  23:1955.  P.M.  4:193,  B.  3:126.- 
Should  be  grown  on  a  northern  exposure  to  preserve  the 
color  of  the  flowers.  It  is  almost  a*  proline  ns  C.  lanugi- 
nosa in  producing  garden  varieties  and  hybrids,  and  it 
is  the  most  likely  of  all  to  produce  double-flowered  forms. 

Var.  grandiflora,  Hook.  {C.  azurea,  var.  grandiflbra, 
Hort.).  Fls.  larger  than  the  type.  B.M.39&3. 

Var.  Stiadilhi,  Moore  <C.  Stdndlshl,  Hort  ).  Fls. 
about  5  in.  across  ;  sepals  light  purple,  of  metallic 
luster. —  A  fine  variety  from  Japanese  gardens. 

The  following  other  garden  varieties : 

Mrs.  James  Baker  (C.  Mrs.  Jamrs  Baker.  Hort.). 
nearly  white,  ribbed  with  dark  carmine. 

Miss  Bateman.  Noble  (C.  Miss  Batemau.  Hort.).  FU.  i_ 
eompact  than  the  type.tt  in.  acro»»:  sepals  ovate,  shortly  acumi- 
nate, pure  white,  with  rrwrn  mlnnil  bars;  anthers  brown. 
Probably  of  hybrid  origin  ,  allied  to  var.  Standiahi. 

Stella.  Jaekman  (C.  Stella.  Hort.).   ns.  not  so  large  as  the 
last :  sepals  deep  mauve,  with  a  red  bar  down  the  cent. 
F.S.  22:  SMI. 

(C.Amalla.Hort  >. 
From  Ja 


lanceolate,  light  lilac. 

Lord  Lanesborough,  Noble  (C.  Lord  Lanesboroogh,  Hort  ). 
8epals  bluish  lilac, each  with  a  metallic  purple  bar.-  A  giHsl  va- 
riety to  gradually  force  to  blossom  in  the  greenhouse  by  March. 

Lady  Lanesborough.  Noble  IC.  Lady  Lanesborough,  Hort.). 
Sepals  silver-gray,  the  bar  being  lighter  colored.— It  will  blos- 
som in  March  in  the  greenhouse. 

Marie.  Simon-Louis  (C.  Marie,  Hort  ).  Fls.  darker  than 
the  type. 

The  Queen.  Jaekman  (('.The  Queen,  Hort.).  Fls.  rather  com- 
pact, the  sepals  being  broader  than  the  type. 

Joan  Murray,  Jaekman  (C.  John  Murray.  Hort.).  Habit  and 
foliage  bolder  than  the  type:  (Is.  somewhat  later,  (in.  40:  970. 

Fair  Hosamond,  Jaekman  ( ('  Fair  Rosamond.  Hort. ) .  Sepals 
aplralate,  broader  than  the  type,  and  of  the  same  color.  F.S. 
22:  2343. 

Countess  of  Lorelaee,  Jaekman  (('.  Countess  of  Ixivelace 
Hort  ).  Fl 

In  other 

Albert  Yitior.  Noble  ( (\  Albert  Victor.  Hort.).  Fls.  ranch  like 
the  type,  but  large  and  more  compact.-  Suitable  for  forcing 
under  glass. 

Duekess  of  Edinburgh,  Jaekman  (C.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh. 
Hort. ) .  Fls.  double,  white,  strongly  imbricated. 

Louis  ran  Boutte.  Hort.  (C.  Louis  van  Houtte,  Hort.) 
doable,  rosy  white. 

Testa,  Endlirher  fC.  Vesta,  Hort  ). 
Ot.3»:1333.  On.9  lH. 

tof 


»  *  »«•*  »  ,  a#  mn  r>  ill  nil    ^  v.  i.  tmi  iiiTTSs—   ui     ixit  riiMT, 

'uble,  blue-violet  i  sepals  much  Imbricated.  In 
of  blooms  the  tls.  are  single,  as  is  often  the  case 


monstrosa.  Van  Houtte  (C.  monstrosa.  Hort.).  Fls. 
double,  pure  white.  F.S.  9: 900. 

Sophia,  Slebold  (0.  Sophia,  Hort.).  Sepals  deep  lilac  purple 
on  the  edges,  with  light  green  bars.  F.  S.  8:852.  l.H.  1:21. 
B.H.:=97. 

dd.  Sepals  4. 
IB.  roontana.  Huch.-Ham.  (C.  odorita,  Hort.,  not 
Wall.).  A  vigorous  climber,  often  reaching  a  height  of 
15-20  ft. :  Ivs.  ternate.witb  oblong-acuminate  cat-toothed 
lfts.:  fls.  several  in  each  axil,  following  each  other  in 
succession  of  time,  resembling  white  anemone  blossoms, 
sweet-scented ;  sepals  4,  elliptic-oblong,  1  in.  long, 
spreading,  becoming  pink  ;  stamens  conspicuous,  yel- 
low. May.  Himalaya  region.  H.  R.  26:53.  M.&.1. 8. 
On.  49.  p.  39;  51.  p.  349.  A.  O.  19:391.  R.  H.  1856:161.— 
The  species  prefers  a  mild  climate.  The  section  of 
Clematises  to  which  it  belongs  Includes  the  evergreen 
forms,  such  as  C.  eirrhdsa,  Linn.,  of  the  Mediterranean 
region. 

Var.  gTandlflora,  Hort.  Fls.  3-4  in.  across.  KM.  4061. 

16.  Pierdti,  Mlq.  Closely  allied  to  the  last:  lvs.  and 
lfts.  shaggy-hairy,  much  toothed,  veins  prominent  :  fls. 
small.  Early  summer.  Japan. 





I  white,  with  yel- 


17.  indivtaa.Willd.  Much  like  C.  ,™„.«™.  ™«, 
requires  cool  greenhouse  culture,  and  Is  then  very  beau- 
tiful :  Ivs.  evergreen.  O.  F.  6:167.  A.  F.  13:879.  On. 
53.  p.  546.- Indi  visa,  var.  lolnUa,  Hook.,  differs  very 
little  from  the  tvpe.  B.M.  4398.  R.H.  1853:241.  On.63 
p.  547.  F.S.  4:402. 
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BB.  Stnlrt  of  fr.  usually  rathrr  ihort,  often  bteoming 
plumotr,  but  not  to  much  at  in  H.-  Vitictlla 
Srrtion. 

0.   Climbing  plants. 
i>.  Fit,  largr.tipaudnl  whin  maturr. 

18.  Vitictlla,  Linn.  Climbing  8-12  ft.:  Its.  some- 
time*, entire,  but  usually  divided  into  3  nearly  entire 
Ifts.:  M«.  l',-2  in.  in  ilium..  growing  nin^ly  on  pedun- 
elf*;  sepals  4,  blue,  purple  or  rosy  purple,  ohovatc. 
pointed,  reflexed;  stamens  yellow :  fr.  with  rather  short 
tail*,  devoid  of  plumes.  Juno-Aug.  N.  Eu.  to  Per«la. 
It. II.  ismi.  p.  183;  l«7fi:H0;  If*79.:CH»  (vara,  i.  B.M.  .Ml.'.. 
Lav.  7.— Tbil  i«  the  type  of  one  of  the  leading  groups 
of  garden  Clematises,  ami  is  one  of  the  parents  of  the 
Jarl.inani  type  of  hybrids. 

The  four  following  bit  garden  varieties  : 

K'rmrtinut,  liort.  <C.  Kermesinns.  Hort.  I  Fls.  of  bright 
wine  red  color,  pun1'''  being  absent,  tin.  M.'.ti". 

Litn  >ua  lloribunda,  Horl.  (C,  liliclnn  floribitnda.  Hnrt  C. 
Aoritmuda,  Hort.)  Fls.  pale  gray-lilac,  conspirutmsly  » fined, 
tin  1*  |».:M»<Bote).-An  abuudant  bloomer.  Produced  in  an 
F.ngli.i.  garden  in  Insi). 


LndM  linritl,  Jarkman  (C.  Ij»dy  Hovtll.  Hort.)  Flu.  rup- 
fnruied,  sepals  being  concave  and  little  or  not  at  all  recurved 
at  the  ends,  As.  4  in.  acros* ,  w-jwiU  4-tl,  gray ish  blue;  stamens 
light  brown.  M  A  .1 .  lj. 

JJtirmnrata.  Jacktnan  (C.  martnorsts  Mori  i  lis  rather 
amall,  with  4  broad  *«-i«alv  gi..yi«h  nine.  .1  longitudinal  ham. 
M.&  J.I,f.2i  name  plate  in  F.  S,  3V-.3MM  lopp.  p.  17  > 

Hybrids  of  (.'  Vitierlta  which  are  closely  allied  to  that  type: 

Uindrrtnni,  Henderson  II'.  rrUWemon.  I*cne.  ■('.V.Xl1. 
Integrifolia).  Stem  and  hat.it  of  ( '  Vltieella:  Ifis  and  rU.  tnueh 
like  I'.  integrifolia:  .limbing  8-10  ft.:  4  hltie  sepals,  sprcadliir. 
renVxedat  thetips.  R  II  1852:341.  F.8. 13:1:«M  I  a,  >ar  venonal . 

Of/o>llo.Cripj.«,  if,  V  .var. 
ruhraXC.Fbunniul.il.   Fl».  of 
medium  site,  of  a  deep  velvety 
purple;  eontlnu 
til  October. 

Purpurrabyhrida.  Mndrste- 
Ouerln  i  -  c.V.  ■  i  .  Jaekouall. 
Flu  4-0  in  aero*-,  o.sp  purple 
Tlolet.  Witt)  red  miii..  hut  not 
barred 


490.  Clematis  florida.  var.  bicolor. 

Modrtfa.  Modeste ttnerin  '  -  •'  V.  .«:  I"  lanuginosa).  Flu.  well 
arpanded.  large,  bright  blue,  bar*  deeper  eolored. 
Fulgrnt,  Simon Lonis  (=»  C.  V   var  grandillora*v  •'  lanngi- 
a).  Sepals  5-«.  rather  narrow  dirk  purple  to  blackish  erim- 
'    t  serrate 


491.  Clematis  Vio»r.a. 


p.  Hon.  (C.  Boskoop  Seedling.  Horl.  -  C.  V.XC.la- 
t  .rrifolia*.  A  new  race  in  1*:C  growing  lt-5  ft,:  fls.  blue,  las** 
i  n  ler.  rose  or  reddish  rn*e, 

19.  campaiiillora,  Brut.  Climbing  10-15  ft.:  fls.  re- 
flexed  and  hell-sh»pe«i  as  in  the  above  type  or  more  so; 
purple  or  whitish.  June.  July.  Native  of  Portugal. 
L.B.C.  10 :'.*>7.  Lav.  8. -This  has  been  railed  C.  I'ifi- 
eetla  lMN-ause  of  Its  close  resemblance  in 
and  leaf;  but  the  Ivs.  are  often  twice 
plant  is  much  more  slender  in  habit. 

20.  D6ri(U,Thunb.  A  slen- 
der plant,  climbing  9-12  ft.: 
Ivs.  variable,  more  or  less 
ternate  or  bitemate;  Ifts. 
amall,  ov.ite-lance«date:  fls. 
2—4  in.  across,  flat  when  ex- 
panded ;  the  .%-»'>  broad, 
ovate  -•  pals  creamy  white, 
barr«-d  w  ith  purple  behenth ; 
stamens  purplish.  May, 
June.  Japan.  B.  M. 
K.H.  U36:«l, 

Vnr.  bicolor,  Stcml,  tC. 
Sifbot.li.  I).  Don  i.  Fig.  490. 
Like  the  type,  but  with  the 
purple  stuiueiis  somewhat 
petal-like,  ami  forming  a 
dense,  purple  hem!  in  the 
center.  F.  S.  S:  487,  Ij»v. 
5.  M.&J.  If..  U.K.  24:2:.. 
I'  M.  4:117.  tin.  22:349.  R. 
II.  Iron: 401. 

Var.  Fortunei,  Moor*  ( C. 
fiirt unci.  liort.),  Fls.  large,  very  much  doubled;  se- 
pals creamy  white,  lx-comlng  pink.  K.  >>.  15:  1M3. 
(i.  C.  lhil:i:07C.    I.  H.  10,  p.  80.  M.  &  J.  13. 

lt,tt,  of  Wating  (C.  Belle  of  Woking.  Hort  ».  A  hybrid  form: 
uV  \ery  full  and  double:  sepals  purple. 

J„hn  fioidrf  TVoV»  It'  John  liould  Veitch.  Horl  C  Vrlirhll. 
Hort  '  Fls  veHrt.  double,  resembling  var.  Fortune!  exr»iit  in 
the  color  of  the  sepals.  From  Japanese  gardens.  F.!S  Is  1*75-6. 

DD.   fit.  tmatlrr,  pitehtr-thapttl  or  tubular. 

21.  Vidro*,  Linn.  Fig.  491.  Climbing  8-10  ft.:  |t». 
not  glaucous  nor  coriaceous  ;  Ifts.  subcordate-ovate  to 
ovate  lanceolate,  slightly  reticulated  :  fls.  solitary  ,  on 
long  peduncles,  pitcher-shaped  ;  sepals  4,  1  in.  long, 
variable  in  color,  often  dull  purple,  thick  and  leathery, 
tips  often  recurved  ;  styles  plumose  when  mature. 
Jinn— Aug.   Penn.  to  Alabama  and  westward.    Lav.  17. 

Var.  cocclnM,  A.  Gray  mrrinra,  Engelm.l.  Lvs. 
(tlaucous.  suIh'oHbi-wiu*;  Ifts.  browler  than  the  type, 
often  obtuse  or  ret  use  :  sepals  carmine  or  scarlet. 
Texas.  Lav.iyiasf.rrrr«,isi.  B.M.  6.194.  (In.  19:275. 
Ut.  32:  84i.  R.  H.  1878:10;  18*» ::««.- Much  sujwrior  to 
the  type,  because  of  its  beautiful  flower*.  Some  of  the 
garden  forms  of  this  variety,  which  have  probably  been 
produced  by  crossing  it  with  hardier  Clematises,  are 
found  under  the  names:  Count  tut  of  Oris/«w,deep  scar- 
let. (i.C.  HI.  10:9;  Counttt*  <>t  York,  white,  tinted  with 
pink  ;  Itttchtt*  of  Albany,  clear  pink,  tin.  .'2: 1 140. 

22.  criap*.  Linn.  A  slender  climber,  reaching  :t-4  ft.: 
Ivs.  very  thin;  Ifts.  M  or  more,  vnriable  in  outline  and 
sometimes  undivided,  often  3-.VIooed :  fls.  purple,  vary- 
ing to  whitish,  cylindrical  or  bell-shaped.  1-2  In.  long; 
points  of  sepals  "recurved:  styles  of  fr.  hairy  but  not 
plnmuic.  June-Sept.  Virginia  to  Texas.  B.  R.  32:60. 
Lav.  14. -This  and  the  allied  species  are  fragrant. 

23.  reticulAta,  Walt.  A  slender  climber,  allied  to  the 
last  :  Ivs.  much  reticulated  and  very  coriaceous  :  fls. 
solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  Ivs.,  nodding,  iH-ll-'haped: 
sepals  recurved,  crispy  at  the  margin:  mature  fr.  with 
plumose  tails.  June,  Julv.  S.  Car.  to  Ala.  and  Fla. 
B.  M.  <m74  ;  1892  (as  V.  critpa  I ;  1816  (as  C.  corrlata  I. 
Lav.  10. 

24.  Pitchorf.  Torr.  &  r;r»y.  Lva.  of  3-4  pairs  of  Ifts. 
and  a  terminal  Ift.  reduced  almost  to  a  midrib:  Ifts. 
coarsely  reticulated  :  fls.  1  in.  long  and  ?«in.  in  diam., 
with  swollen  base  ;  sepals  dull  purple,  recurved  at  tbe 
tips:  nk«  n.  s  pulM-scent,  stvles  not  plumose.  June-Aug. 
S.  I  ml.  to  Mo.,  southward  to  Mex.  Lav.  15. 
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Var.  Bawnti,  Lavallee  (C.  Sdrgenti,  Hort.).  Fl». 
smaller.  Lav.  18. 

CC.  Herbaceous,  erect,  or  somewhat  climbing  in  ease  of 
V.  aromatica. 
D.  Sepals  some  shade  of  blue. 
25.  bemclespfMia.  I  "  '.  ( V.  tubulbsa.  Hook.).  Stout, 
erect,  woody  only  at  the  base:  lv*.  ternate,  large,  bright 
KTeon  ;   lfts.  tnueronately  toothed  :    lis.  numerous  in 
forpin,  either  axillary  or  terminal,  tubular  In  form, 
with  4  light  blue  sepals,  becoming  reflexed  ;  peduncle* 
ami   pedicels  downv  ;   recurved  stigmas  club  «hapcd. 
Aug.-Sept.   China.    M.  &  J.  17.    B.  SI.  4269  ;    680  1  (as 
v»r.  Iloike ri).    I'.M.  14:31.    F.S.  3:193.-Prop.  by  root 
division. 

Var.  Davidltna,  Bean  [ C.  DaridiAna,  Deene. ).  About 
4  ft.  high,  hardly  strong  enough  to  stand  without  sup- 
port: Ivs.  larger  than  any  other  cultivated  Clematis  : 
Hs.  in  clustered  heads.  6^1.ri  together,  and  also  singly 
or  clustered  in  the  leaf  axils.  R.H.  18457,  p.  90.  (In.  49, 
p.  M. 

Var.  ittu,  Hook.  [C.  stdns,  Sieb.  &  Zucc).  Herba- 
ceous, non-climbing,  4-.r>  ft.  long  :  Ivs.  pubescent  :  fls. 
less  dense  than  the  above  variety.  In  terminal  panicles 
and  in  close  clusters  in  the  leaf-axils,  tubular  in  form; 
the  blue  sepals  revolute  from  near  the  middle.  Scpt.- 
Oct.  .lap.  B.SI.  6810,-l'scd  chiefly  because  of  the 
striking  foliage  and  its  late-hlooming  qualities. 

2t».  DOOglasi,  Hook.  Has  habit  of  C.  intrgriMia, 
about  2  ft.  high:  stem  and  petioles  angled  anil  ribbed: 
Ivs.  twice  ninnately or ternately  compound ;  Iftn.  narrow- 
linear  or  lanceolate:  lis.  tubular  or  bell-shaped.  1  in. 
long:  sepal*  recurved,  deep  purple  within,  paler  with- 
out. June.  In  Sits..  Slontaua  to  N.  Mcx.-Int.  1881. 

27.  Frtmonti.  Watson.  Closely  allied  tot*,  ochroleuca, 
but  with  Ivs.  3-4  in.  long,  nearly  sessile,  either  entire  or 
with  a  few  coarse  teeth  :  fls.  often  drooping  ;  sepals 
thick,  purple,  nearly  glabrous,  except  the  tomentose 
edges;  styles  when  young  downy  rather  than  feathery. 
July-Aug.  Ho.  to  OotO.   (i.F.  3:381. 

28.  inMgrilolia,  Linn.  Herbaceous,  erect,  becoming 
2  ft.  high:  Ivs.  rather  broad,  entire,  ovate-lanceolate: 
lis.  solitary,  nodding:  sepals  4,  rather  narrow,  blue,  cori- 
aceous, 1-2  in.  long.  .lune-Aug.  Eu. and  Asia.  B.M. 65. 
Var.  diversifolia,  Hort.  Lvs.  sometimes  divided.  Var. 
Durandi.  Hort.  (  C.  integritolia  x  lanuginosa).  Tallerand 
lis.  larger  than  In  the  type  ;  sepals  recurved.  On. 49:1052. 
Ong.  5:276. -Very  beautiful. 

29.  aromatiea,,  Lenne  &  C.  Koch  (C.  en-rutea.  var. 
Hort.  I.    Slender,  herbaceous  or  somewhat 

,  reaching  6  ft.  high  if  supported  :  Ivs.  of  3-7 
ovate,  nearly  entire  lfts. :  fls.  solitary,  terminal,  very 
fragrant,  lV.,-2  in.  across;  se- 
pals 4.  spreading,  reflexed, 
reddioh  violet;  stamens  white. 
July-Sept.  Nativity,  perhaps, 
8.  France.  It  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  an  old  garden  hy- 
brid of  the  Viticella  type,  or 
C.  integritolia  x  <".  reeta,  or  (.'. 
t'lammuta  x  integritolia.  K. 
H.  1877,  p.  15. 

Dt>.  Sepals  yellow. 

30.  ochroleoca.  Ait.  Herba- 
ceous, 1-2  ft.  high,  silky-pu- 
bescent, becoming  glnbrate  : 
Ivs.  ovate,  entire  :  fls.  erect, 
solitary,  terminal;  sepals  yel- 
low outside,  cream  -colored 
within:  styles  becoming  some- 
what plumose.  July-Aug. 
Drv  grounds,  N.  Y.  to  Ga. 
L.B.C.  7:601.  — Int.  1883. 

AA.  Tru*  petals  small,  spatulate  ;  sepals  petaloid ; 
involucre  Hour.  Atragene  section. 
31.  verticillaris,  DC.  Fig.  492.  Trailingor  sometimes 
climbing,  8-10  ft.:  usually  4  trifoliate  Ivs.  from  each 
node  ;  lfts.  thin,  ovate,  a?ute,  toothed  or  entire,  some- 
what cordate  ;  fls.  solitary,  blue  or  purple,  nodding  at 


first,  2-1  in.  broad  when  expanded  ;  4  thin  sepals,  silky 
along  the  margins  and  veins ;  petals  %-%  in.  long. 
May-June.  Woodlands,  Ya.  to  Hudson  Bay.  west  to 
Minn.    B.SI.  887  (as  Atragene  Americana). -Int.  1881. 

Var.  Columbiana,  dray.  Sepals  narrower  and  more 
pointed  than  in  the  type.  Rocky  Mts. 

32.  alplna.  Mill.  {Almgcnr  nlpinn.  Linn.).  Stems  3-5 
ft.,  slender,  with  prominent  joints  becoming  swollen 
with  age :  Ivs.  once  or  twice  ternate,  with  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate  lfts.,  serrate  or  incised  :  many  petal-like  sta- 
mens, which  are  devoid  of  anthers :  sepals  4,  bright  blue. 
Spring.  Northwestern  N.  Amer.,  Siberia  to  south  and 
central  Eu.  B.SI.  :•:«>  (as  var.  A  ustriaca).  Gn.  46:982.- 
A  very  hardy  climber,  preferring  a  northern  exposure. 

Var.  Alba.  Hort.  (Atra,,c»e  Sibirica.  Linn.).  Fls. 
white  or  nearly  so.  B.M.  1931. 

Var.  oceidentilia,  (Iray.  Petal-like  stamens  very  few, 
and  often  bearing  rudimentary  anthers.  Kooky  Mts. 

The  following  an-  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  but  are  not  at 
present  found  in  the  American  trade  :  r.  Addisnni.  Britton. 
More  bushy  and  lens  spreading  than  0,  Viorna.  O.  F  8:323.— 
C  arthusajlolia.  Turei.  Bushy:  flu.  tubular,  white.  (In.  45:341. 
R.H.  1NW.  p.  10.  B.M.  «.M'J  (var.  latlseeta,  Hook.  .  -  V.  apiilolia, 
DC.  Allied  to  C. Virginians:  lfts.  smaller  and  narrower,  coarsely 
Inrlsely-seirate.  often  3-lubed  or  serrate,  pubescent  beneath. 
Japan.  Graceful  species,  hardy  —  ('.  barbettata.  Kdgew.  Differs 
from  C.  nmntana  mainly  in  wanting  the  involucre.  Himalaya 
region.  R.H  1S.W.  p.ti»7.  B.SI.  4794.  K.H.  B:»M  -  O.  cirrhbsa, 
Linn.  Allied  to  C,  montana  FN,  greenish  white,  yellow,  or 
ml,  bell-shapisl.  (»n.  4.Y  p.  210.  L.  B.C.  19:18116  ;  8:720  (as  C. 
calyeina).  B.M.  1070:930  (as  C  calycina).  Q.  L)AVis. 

CLEMATIS,  MOCK.  Agdestis  elematidea,  which  Is 
cult.  In  S.  Calif,  and  S.  Fla. 

CLE0ME  (meaning  unknown).  CapparidAcea-.  A 
large  and  mostly  tropical  genus  of  sub-shrubs  or  annual 
herbs,  simple  or  branched,  glabrous  or  glandular,  with 
simple  Ivs.  or  3-7  lfts. .  and  white,  yellow  or  purplish 
lis.  borne  singly  or  In  racemes.  *fhe  genus  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Gynandropsis  by  its  short  torus,  which 
often  bears  an  appendage,  anil  by  the  4-6,  rarely  10, 
atamens.  The  garden  Cleomes  are  chiefly  interesting 
for  their  long,  purple,  spidery  stamens  and  showy  rose- 
colored  petals.  They  succeed  in  sandy  soils  and  sunny 
situations,  and  can  be  used  like  castor-oil  plants  to  fill 
up  large  gaps  in  a  border.  V,  tpinosa  is  the  best,  and 
bas  lately  been  planted  considerably  in  public  parks 
amongst  shrubbery.  Prop,  by  seeds,  which  are  produced 
freely  in  long,  slender  pods'borue  on  long  stalks.  For 
C.  speciosa,  see  (,'finnndropsis. 

epinosa,  Jacq.  (f.  pungent.  Willd.).  Giaxt  SPIDBR 
Plant.  Clammy,  strong  scented.  3-4  ft.  high  :  Ifta. 
usually  5.  sometimes  7,  oblong-lanceolate,  with  a  pair  of 
short,  stipular  spines  under  the  petioles  of  most  of  the 
lvs.,  and  in  the  tropics  some  little  prickles  on  the  petioles 
also:  fls.  rose-purple,  varying  to  white  ;  petals  4,  o bo- 
vat  e,  clawed,  \  in.  long;  stamens  2-3  in.  long,  blue  or 
purple.  N.  C,  to  La.  (nat.  from  Trop.  Amer. )  and  es- 
caped from  gardens.  B.SI.  1640.  — A  tender  biennial 
north,  but  annual  in  the  tropics. 

integrilolia.  Torr.  &  (Iray.  Rocky  SIorxTAlN  Bkk- 
PUAXT.  Glabrous,  2-3  or  even  6-ft.  high:  lfts.  3,  lanceo- 
late to  obovate-oblong,  entire,  or  rarely  with  a  few  mi- 
nute teeth:  bracts  much  narrower  than  in  V.  spinosa; 
petals  rose,  rarely  white,  3-toothed:  receptacle  with  a 
flat,  conspicuous  appendage.  Along  streams  in  saline 
soils  of  prairies. -In  cult,  about  20  years  as  a  bee  plant. 

speeiosttsima,  Deppe.  Annual  or  half-shrubby,  some- 
times 5  ft.  high:  stems  strongly  hairy:  lfts.  5-7,  lanceo- 
late, dentate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  conspicuously  hairy 
on  both  sides:  fls.  light  purple  or  purplish  rose.  July 
to  fall.  — Said  to  be  the  showiest  of  Cleomes.  Cnder 
this  name  a  very  different  plant  Is  passing,  the  lfts.  of 
which  have  only  minute  hairs  but  rather  numerous 
spines.  w.  M. 

CLEB0DENDR0H  (Greek,  chance  and  tree:  of  no  sig- 
nificance). Includes  Siphonantha  and  Volkameria. 
Verbcnaeea-.  Many  species  in  the  tropics,  and  also  in 
China  and  Jap.  Some  of  them  are  greenhouse  climbers; 
others  are  hardy  shrubs:  others  are  almost  herbaceous. 
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Calyx  rampanntate  or  rarely  tabular,  5-toothod  or  5- 
lobed:  corolla  lube  usually  slender  and  cylindrical,  the 
limb  5- parted  and  spreading  :  stamens  4,  affixed  on  the 
corolla-tube,  long-exserted  and  curved  :  style  exserted, 
2-cleft  at  the  end:  ovary  4-loeuled :  fr.  a  drupe  enclosed 
In  the.  calyx,    bra.  opposite  or  in  3'a,  usually  entire. 


.  In  few-fld.  opposite,  forking 
rged,  the  slim  corolla-tube  I 


IN 

larged 


cymes,  the  calyx  not 


A.   Climbing  shrub*. 
Thbmpionae.  Balfour  (C.  BdUouri,  Hort.).    Fljr.  493 
Tall,  twining,  glabrous  evergreen:  I  vs.  apposite,  oblong 
ovate  and  acuminate,  strongly  several- 
nerved:  fls.  in  axillary  and  tenuiual  fork- 
ing panicles  ;  calyx  strongly  angled,  nar- 
rowed at  the  apex,  white ;  corolla-limb 
red  and  spreading.    W.  Afr.    B.M.  6313. 
K.  H.  18*57:310.—  A  warmhouse  plant  of 
great  merit,  and  the  most  popular  of  the 
tender  species.   Blooms  profusely  on  the 
voung  wood.   Var.  delictum,    Hort.  (C 
deUelnm  and  C.  delirdlnm.  Hort.).  Pani- 
cles very  large:  calyx  pure  white  or  green- 
tinged:  corolla  large,  rose  magenta. 

AM.  Erect  shrubs  or  sub-shrubs. 

B.  Corollatube  Utile  ifanu  longer  than  the  large  rttlvz : 
fit.  white  or  light  blush. 

Mm  Vent.  {0.  coronaria,  Hort.  f ).  Pubescent, 
half  shrubby,  with  angled  branches,  3-3  ft. :  Ivs.  broadly 
ovate,  with  truncate  or  cordate  base,  acumitinte,  ei>»r«ely 
toothed:  lis.  white  or  blush,  in  terminal,  Compact,  hy- 
drangea-like corymbs,  usually  double.  China.  Japan. 
B.  M.  1834.  — Very  desirable  and  fragrant  plant  for  the 
coolhouse.  Hardy  in  Fla.    Lvs.  ill-scented. 

viicdsum.Vent.  Height  5-7  ft.,  pubescent, with  square 
branches  :  lvs.  opposite  and  stalked,  cordate -ovate, 
lootbed:  Us.  in  a  loose  terminal  pauicle,  white,  with  a 
flesh-colored  center,  flaring,  the  tube  projecting  beyond 
the  loose,  hairy,  large,  5-angled  calyx.  E.  lnd.  It.  M. 
1806.— FIs.  sweet-scented.  Greenhouse.  C.  inlortu- 
natum,  «.n  i-n  .  is  said  to  be  the  same  species  (and  the 
name  is  older  I,  hut  It  has  scarlet  fls.  — perhaps  a  result 
of  domestication.  Even  if  the  same  specie*,  it  is  better 
to  keep  the  forms  separate  for  horticultural  purposes. 

trichdtomam,  Thunh.  (C.  seritinum.  C:\rr.  I  '»/A-«i  • 
mfria  JapAnica.  Hort.,  not  Thunb. ).  Fig.  J'Jt.  Slender 
but  erect,  graceful,  pul>e*eent  sub-shrub,  4-ln  ft.  high  or 
even  higher  :  lvs.  mostly  opposite,  soft  nud  flaccid, 
ovate-acuminate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  very  closely  ser- 
rate or  entire,  hairy:  lla,  w-tdte.  with  a  reddish  brown 
calyx,  on  forking,  slender,  rvdilisb  peduncles,  the  corolla- 
tube  sometimes  twice  as  long  as  the  calvx.  ,1a pan.  B.M. 
6501.  tin.  43:914;  51,  p.  :K0.  Jt.  H.  1867,  p.  351 ,  —  A  very 
handsome,  hardy  shrub,  fn  the  N.  it  kills  to  the  ground, 
but  sprouts  up  if  the  crown  is  protected. 

BB.   Corollatubt  fhricr  or  mart  longer  th>t>i  thr 
small  calyx. 

C.  Fit.  white. 

tomentoBum,  R.  Br.  Shrubby  and  erect,  pubescent, 
3-5  ft.  and  more,  often  purplish:  Ivs.  opposite  and  peti- 
oled,  ovate-oblong,  entire  or  sparingly  Niothed.  pubes- 
eent  on  both  sides,  hut  thickly  so        the  under  side: 


494.  Clerodendron 

trichotomum  I  X  S). 


B.M.  1518.- 


length  of  calyx),  and  the  clear  white 
flexed-curled  ;  anthers  yellow.  Austra 
Cult,  in  8.  Calif. 

macroflpbon.  Hook.  f.    Elegant  erect  shrub,  finely 
pubescent :   Ivs.  opposite,  oblanceolate-oblong,  acumi- 
nate, notched:  lis.  in  a  nearly  sessile  terminal  cyme, 

pure  white  ;  calyx  green,  very  small  ;  corolla-tube 
very  narrow,  4-5  In.  long,  hairy,  the  limb  1 -sided. 
Zanzibar.  B.M.  6695. -Warmhouse  plant  of  merit. 

Siphonanthus,  K.Br.  I  Siphondnthus  Indira. Linn.  1. 
Tt-KK's  Ttbban.  Shrub,  2-6  ft.  high  :  fls.  long- 
tubed  and  white,  in  very  large  terminal  racemes, 
but  small  oml  not  showv:  fr.  a  very  showy,  red  and 
purple  berry,  which  persists  a  long  time,  and  for 
which  the  plant  Is  chiefly  grown.   E.  Ind.- Hardy 


in  Fla. 

00.  Fls.  red  or  distinctly  lilac. 

squamatum.  Vahl.  [C.  Kampteri,  Sieb.).  Grows 
high,  pubescent:  Ivs.  opposite,  round -cordate, 
entire,  abruptly  pointed  :  Inflores- 
cence and  fls.  brilliant  scarlet;  fis. 
with  small  red  calyx  and 


(XK). 
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China.  R.B.  £2:253.  On.  42:  889.-  Very  showy.  Cult.  In 
warm  greenhouses  or  in  thti  open  in  S.  Calif,  and  8.  Fla. 

tdtidtun,  Bunge  \0.  Utingei,  Steud.).  Grows  3-6  ft., 
making  a  bush;  pubescent,  spiny :  Ivg.  opposite,  broad- 
ovate  and  acuminata,  stalked,  coarsely  toothed  :  flu. 
lilac-purple,  tube  3— i  times  as  long  as  calyx,  in  a  dense 
capitate  corymb  4-8  In.  across,  China.  B.M.  4880.  (in. 
5:25.  — Cool  greenhouse.  Hardy  in  middle  and  southern 
states.  Killed  to  the  ground  in  the  latitude  of  Philadel- 
phia, hut  sprouts  up  and  blooms.  Blooms  in  August. 
Fls.  not  fcrtid,  but  name  given  because  of  the  odor  of 
the  bruised  lvs.  Spreads  by  the  root. 

r»lkamtria  odorita.  offered  in  the  Amer.  trade.  l»  a  climb- 
ing Clercsleudron.  J*,  uilorata  of  llie  botanists  is  a  bushy  Cary- 
opteris  (0.  WalUefalaaa).  F.  odomta  of  Siebrecht  tt  Wadley 
is  not  a  %ine,  as  (leserllsHl.  but  ™ a  nhrnh,  which  grows  from  2-4 
ft.  high,  with  soft,  hairy  stems,  broad,  ovnl.  opposite  lvs.  with 
acute  point  nnd  glaucous-hairy  or  almost  woolly,  compact  clus- 
ters of  white  fls.,  shniling  to  pink  on  the  outside  of  the  petals, 
the  clusters  in  across.   Indigenous  to  several  of  the  West 

Indian  islands,  particularly  to  Dominica.  Martinique  and 
liuadalnupc  "  It  Is  not  now  in  the  American  trade. 

L.  H.  B. 

CLETHRA  (ancient  Greek  name  of  the  AUltr,  trans- 
ferred to  this  genus  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of 
the  lvs.  I.  UricAeetr.  White  Alder.  Shrub  or  small 
trees:  lvs.  alternate,  usually  serrate,  deciduous  or  per- 
sistent: fls.  white.  In  terminal,  often  panicled  racemes; 
petals  S]  erect  ;  stamens  10  ;  capsule  splitting  into  3 
valves,  many-seeded.  About  25  species  in  America,  E. 
Asia,  Madeira.  Only  a  few  hardy,  deciduous  species  are 
generally  cultivated;  valuable  for  their  showy  spikes  of 
white,  fragrant  fls.,  appearing  late  in  summer.  They 
grow  best  in  a  moist,  peaty  or  sandy  soil.  Prop,  by 
seeds,  sown  in  spring  in  pans  in  sntidy  and  peaty  soil, 
and  by  greenwood  cuttings  under  glass,  growing  best  if 
taken  from  forced  plants  in  early  spring  and  placed  in 
slight  bottom  heat  ;  also,  increased  bv  layers  and  by 
division  of  large  plauts.  Handsome  when  forced  under 
glass. 

A.  Lvt.  dttidnout :  stamens  txtrrlrd. 
alnifdlia.  Linn.  Sweet  Pepperbcsh.  Shrub,  3-10  ft. : 
lvs.  short- pel ioled,  cuneate,  obovate  or  oblong,  sharply 
serrate,  mostly  glabrous  or  nearly  so.  2-4  in.  long:  lis. 
fragrant,  in  erect,  usually  panicled'  racemes.  July-Sept. 
Maine-Florida.  M.D.G.  1895:65.  J.H.  III.  31:375. 
G.W.F.A.  22.  Em.  420.- Very  variable.  The  following 
forms  are  often  described  as  species  :  Var.  pauiculAta, 
Arb.  Kew.i  ('.  paniruliitn ,  Alt. ).  Lvs,  euneate-lanceolate, 
less  toothed,  green  and  glabrous  on  both  sides:  racemes 
panicled.  Var.  Mabra,  Arl>.  Kew.  <  ('.  rriibm,  Alt.  I.  Lvs. 
scabrous  above,  pubescent  beneath:  panicles  with  fewer 
racemes.  Var.  tomentota,  Mlehx.  |  ('.  lomentAsa,  Lam. ). 
Lvs.  canescent  beneath:  racemes  solitary  or  few,  larger, 
and  appearing  later  than  the  foregoing.  B.  M.  3743. 
U.F.4:65. 

acuminata,  Michx.  Tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  to  15  ft.: 
lvs.  pettoled,  oval  or  oblong,  acuminate,  sharply  serrate, 
almost  glabrous,  3-7  in.  long:  racemes  usually  solitary, 
nodding.  Julv-Sept.  Alleghany  Mts.  Virginia  to  Georgia. 
L  B.C.  15:  1127. 

canescent.  Relnw.  (C.  barbin/rris,  Sleb.  &  Zucc.l. 
Shrub  or  tree,  to  30  ft.:  lvs.  petioled,  cuneate,  obovate 
or  elliptic,  acuminate,  sharp!  v  dentate-serrate,  pubescent 
beneath,  3-6  in.  long  :  racemes  panicled  :  fls.  fragrant; 
pedicels  about  as  long  as  the  fls.  Julv-Si  pt.  E.  Asia, 
Philippine  III.,  Java.  Ot.  19  :  654. 

aa.  Lvs.  ct  i  rgreen  :  stamens  included. 
arbdrea,  Ait.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft.:  lvs. 
cuneate,  narrow-elliptic,  acuminate,  serrate,  almost  gla- 
brous, shining  above,  3-4  in.  long:  racemes  panicled: 
fls.  fragrant.  Aug.-Oet.  Madeira.  B.M.  1107.  -  It  stands 
only  a  few  degrees  of  frost. 

V  gnerei/olm.  Schlecht.  Shrub:  lvs  obovate  oblong,  tnmen- 
tosetxneath:  racemes  panicled.  Mexico,  B.K.  28:23.  —  C.  tini- 
fbiia.  Swarti,  Shrub:  lvs.  oblong,  entire,  tomentose  beneath: 
racemes  panicled.  Jamaica.  These  two  only  hardy  in  subtropi- 
cal regions.  Ai.rnrt>  HEHt.ru. 


CLE YERA  (after  Andrew  Clever,  Dutch  physician  of 
the  seventeenth  century).  Ternstromideeir.  ('.  nrhnaeea 
U  ■  tender  shrub  rarely  cult.  In  northern  greenhouses. 


In  the  south  it  is  cult,  outdoors.  It  has  glossy  foliage, 
numerous  creamy  white,  fragrant  fls.,  borne  in  June, 
and  red  berries,  which  last  all  winter.  The  genus  has 
about  nine  species,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  petals 
free  or  scarcely  coalesced,  its  pilose  anthers,  numerous 
ovules,  and  scarcely  bracted  flowers.  Sepals  5,  with  2 
bractleta:  petals  5:  stigmas  2-3:  berries  2-3-celled. 

oeanaoea,  DC.  {C.  JapAnim,  Sleb.  &  Zucc).  Height 
about  C  ft.:  lvs.  oval-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  veined 
above,  entire.  Himalayas. -C.  Japonic*  was  distin- 
guished by  DeCandolle  by  its  oblong-lanceolate  lvs., 
which  are  velnless,  and  minutely  serrate  at  the  apex.  Var. 
trioolor,  Hon..  has  dark  green  lvs.,  with  greyish  mark- 
ings, and  a  margin  of  white  and  rose,  the  variegation 
being  more  brilliant  in  younger  lvs.  ry  jj_ 

CLIANTHOS  (Greek,  glory  floKer).  GLOBY  Pea. 
GlortVine.  Parrot's  Bill.  Lr<jnmin*t<t.  About  five 
species  of  tender,  half-trailing  shrubs,  with  large,  showy 
flowers  of  unique  appearance.  See  Fig.  495.  Swalnsona 
is  an  allied  genus,  but  its  general  appearance  is  very 
different.  Interesting  plauts,  with  pinnate  lvs.  of  many 
Ifts.,  and  fls.  In  racemes.  Fls.  scarcely  papilionaceous. 
Pod  stalked,  many-seeded.  Prop,  by  seeds  and  cuttings. 

Clianthus  Dampieri  is  anything  but  easy  to  grow 
In  the  latitude  of  Washington.  Red  spider  is  its  greatest 
enemy,  but  too  much  moisture  in  the  soil,  followed  by 
hot  sun,  proves  equally  fatal  to  it.  lu  a  sandy  soil, 
when  the  seeds  are  sown  earlv  in  spring,  the  plants, 
during  ordinary  summers,  make  a  very  fine  display. 
The  plants  will  not  bear  transplanting.  Even  when  they 
are  grown  in  pots.  It  is  a  risky  piece  of  work  to  shift 
from  small  pots  into  larger  ones.  C.  punieeus  is  an  old- 
fashioned  greenhouse  plant,  grown  sometimes  to  cover 
rafters  or  trellis  work,  but  more  frequently  trained 
around  sticks  placed  around  the  edge  of  the  pot.  The 
flowers,  not  very  unlike  those  of  the  common  Erytlirina, 
are  freely  produced  in  hanging  clusters.  Cuttings 
rooted  in  earlv  spring  may  Ik-  grown  into  good-sized 
plants  during  the  summer.  Water  should  be  given  spar- 
ingly during  the  dull  months.  Pruning,  repotting  and 
tying  the  shoots  should  be  done  just  before  the  growth 
begins.  A  sharp  lookout  should  be  kept  for  the  red 
spider,  frequent  syringing*  being  the  only  remedy  for 
this  pest. 

Dampieri,  A.  Cunn.  Glort  Pea.  Pig,  495.  Height 
2-4  ft. :  plant  glaurous  and  hoary,  with  long,  whitish, 
silky  hairs:  stems  slightly 
tinged  with  red  :  peti- 
oles longer  than  in  ('. 
punieeus  :  Ifts.  about  15. 
nearly  opposite,  sessile, 
usually  acute  :  stipules 
largerthan  in  Cpunittim: 
fls.  4-6  in  a  raceme,  large, 
drooping,  about  3  in.  long, 
rich  crimson  or  scarlet, 
with  a  handsome  velvety, 
purple-black  area  on  the 
raised  center.  Austral. 
B.M.  5051.  R.H.  lM0e:2Mi. 
Gt.  48.  r#.  -272.  (in.  20:294. 
-Var.  Oermanicus,  Hort., 
is  also  sold,  ami  Is  proba- 
bly var.  marginatus.Hort.. 
which  has  one  petal  white, 
margined  scarlet.  See  tin. 
37 : 716  and  p.  291)  for  an  ac- 
count of  grafting  this  spe- 
cies on  stocks  of  ('.  pu- 
nieeus. 

puniceus,  Banks  At  Soland.  I'.vkkot's  Biij..  Height 
about  3  ft.:  plant  glabrous:  Ifts.  19-21,  each  with  a  very 
short  petiole,  alternate  (at  least  towards  the  end  of  t ho 
leaf  1.  blunt  or  slightly  notched:  fls.  8  or  more  in  a  ra- 
ceme, crimson,  fading  with  age.  New  Zealand.  B.M. 
3804.— Cult,  in  eastern  greenhouses,  and  a  favorite  Cali- 
fornian  Outdoor  shrub.  Blooms  all  winter  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  San  Francisco.  0.  W.  Oliver  and  W.  M. 

CLIDEMIA  (old  Greek  name  I.  Melastomdeeer.  An 
unimportant  group  in  a  family  famous  for  its  foliage 
plants.   C.  vittata.  Linden  ami  Andre,  once  offered  by 


495.  CUanthua  Dampieri. 

(X2-5.) 
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John  Saul,  has  large,  ovnl.  pointed  lvs.  with  5  strong 
nenreg,  and  a  narrow  band  of  white  down  each  side  of 


the  midrib.  UL  22:219.  R.H.  1876,  p.  233. 
CLIFF  BRAKE,    Sec  Pelt*  a. 

CLIMBERS  are  distinguished  from  twiners  by  having 

name  me  an  *  of  attachment,  an  tendrils  or  other  special 
devices,  while  twiners  rise  by  twisting  their  stems  round 
their  support.  In  a  wider  sense  the  wont  is  often  used 
synonymously  with  "vines."  By  "'trailers.'' nurserymen 
commonly  mean  low-growing  vines,  and  by  ' 
taller-growing  vines.  See 


CLIMBIHO  FERN 


See  Lygodium.  Climbing  Fuml- 

Mika- 


tory  is  Adlumia  rirrhoia.  Climbing  Hempweed, , 
mta  tenndent.   Climbing  Lily,  Glorio'a  tuperlm. 


.  inclined  itigma).  Pnlmace.r, 
tribe  Arlectr.  Spineless,  with  low  or  tall,  prominently 
or  obscurely  ringed  trunks:  lvs.  terminal,  equally  pin- 
natisect  ;  segment*  somewhat  falcate-lanceolate,  broad 
at  the  base,  plicate,  acuminate,  the  apex  bifid  or  obliquely 
truncate  and  dentate,  the  thick  margin*  scarcely  re- 
curved at  the  l>a*e  ;  rachis  sraly,  convex  on  the  back, 
obtii«ely  keeled  above:  spadix  long:  fertile  branches 
long,  thick,  the  floral  anus  distant:  spathes  '.'-3:  fr. 
glol.o«e  or  subglolK.se.  small,  red  at  maturity.  Species 
3.   Australasia  and  Samoa. 

Tbis  graceful  and  recent  palm  resembles  Howea  For- 
tteriana  somewhat  in  habit  of  growth,  but  its  arching 
lvs.  *prea.l  wider,  and  its  stems  are  dark  purplish,  and 
it«  pinnn<  touirh  and  leathery.  The  palm  Is  free  and 
clean  in  growth. 

Mooreanum,  P.  Muell.  {K-'ntia  Mooreana.  F.  Muell.). 
Dwarf  palm.  3-4  ft.  litirh  :  Ivs.  3-4  ft.  long  :  segments 
■bout  1  ft.  long,  longitudinally  plicate  when  young. 
New  South  Wales. 

Jaked  <i.  Smith  and  H.  A.  Siebkjmht. 

CLINTON  I A  (after  DeWitt  Clinton,  the  famous  Nov- 
ernor  of  New  York  and  promoter  of  the  Krie  canal). 
Liliaceir.  A  small  genus  of  low-growing,  hardy.  )i<  rba 
ceous  plants  with  a  few,  tufted,  dark  green,  broad,  shin 
ing  Ivs.,  and  usually  umbels  of  fls.  They  grow  in  cool, 
moist  woods,  and  fanciers  can  obtain  them  from  some 
dealers  in  native  plants.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  the  species 
apart  by  the  Ivs.  S.  Watson,  in  Proe.  Am.  Acad.  14:271 
( l»7U>.  For  ('.  pulrhella  and  other  species  of  the  ahan. 
doned  genus  Clintonia  of  Douglass,  see  Downingia 

A.   Snipe  bearing  an  umbel  of  tit. 


narrowed  at  the  base,  not  nppendaged  on  the  back  : 
style  often  bearded.  The  most  important  garden  plant 
la  C.  Tematea,  a  wannhouse  annual  twiner,  reaching 
15  ft.,  and  requiring  no  special  culture.  It  has  very 
showy  blue  lis.,  and  lately  interest  in  it  has  revived. 

A.  LeafUU  S. 
Ternst*a,  Linn.  (C.  e<rritlea,  Hort.l.  Annual  warm- 
house  climber  :  lfts.  5,  oblong,  obtuse,  short -pet ioled  : 
fla.  1  in.  or  more  long,  rich  blue,  with  beautiful  and  va- 
riable markings,  especially  on  the  standard.  B.M  l."V42. 
On.  .18:7(15.  l'.M.  7:147  and  13:79.  -Name  from  Temate. 
one  of  the  Molucca  Island*,  and  not  from  ternate,  mean- 
ing 3  leafleted.  Prop,  by  seeds.  0.  alba.  Hort.,  is  m 
white  form.  More  or  less  double  forms  have  been  known 
for  over  a  century. 

A  A.  leaflet*  S. 
Man  ins..  Linn.  Hardy,  perennial,  smooth,  erect,  or 
slightly  twining,  1-3  ft.  high:  lfts.  3,  obovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate:  rls.  light  blue.  2  In.  long,  on  short  peduncles: 
pod  straight,  few-seeded.  Summer.  Dry  banks,  N.  V. 
to  Fla.  and  west  to  Mo.  Also  India  and  Burma.  -  Rarely 
aold  by  dealers  in  native  plants.  w.  M. 

CLtVIA  (after  a  Duchess  of  Northumberland  and 
member  of  the  (."live  family).  Syn.,  /mantopkyllmm. 
Amarytlid'iretr.  A  genus  of  3  species  of  tender, 
bulbous  plants  from  South  Africa,  with  handsome  ever- 
green foliage  anil  showy,  bright  red  lis.  in  large  umbels. 
V.  miniata  is  the  l>est  species,  and  perhaps  a  dozen 
varieties  and  hybrids  of  it  have  been  offered  at  various 
times.  The  genus  is  distinguished  by  its  fruit  being  a 
berrv,  its  several  ovules,  and  imperfect  bulb.  J.  O. 
Baker.  Amaryllideie,  p.  f.l.  (  livias  make  excellent 
house  plants,  but.  like  Amaryllis,  they  are  too  costly  to 
be  very  popular.  They  have  the  advantage  over 
Amaryllis  of  having  attractive  foliage  all  tlie  year 
round',  and  are  more  certain  to  bloom  well.  They  have 
thick,  fleshy  roots,  like  an 


b.  fu. 


grtrnmh  y 


i,  Raf.  Height  1-2  ft. :  :t-f,.  nodding,  green, 
ed  yellow.  Labrador  to  Winnipeg  and  south  to 
1).  123.  B.M.  1403  as  Umilarina  borea  I  h.-Thia 
Is  one  of  the  choicer  plant »  of  cool,  moist  woods,  known 
to  plant  lovers  chiefly  by  its  handsome  umbels  of  blue 
berries  found  in  autumn,  which  are  borne  above  the 
large,  dork  green,  shining  lvs.  The  commonest  species. 

BB.  FU.  white,  with  green  *pot». 
umbtllata,  Torr.  fla,  10-20  or  more,  smaller  than  In 
C.  borealit,  erect  or  nearly  so.  white  with  a  green  or 
rinrpli-h  spot  at  the  tip  of  each  segment.  Allegheny 
Mts.  from  N.  Y.  to  <>a.  B.M.  ll.Vi.-This  species  has 
the  smallest  flg.  of  the  group,  and  is  the  only  one  that 
has  but  a  single  pair  of  ovules  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary. 

UUB.    Fl*.  deep  rote. 
AndrewsUna,  Torr.    FIs.  20  or  more,  nearly  erect. 
California,  In  deep.  rool  woods,  in  clayey  soil  rich  in 
mold.  B.M.  7092. -The  Mhowiest  of  the  group.  Cult,  by 
C.  I'urdy,  Ukiah,  Calif. 

aa.  Srape  'tearing  I  white  flower. 
nniflorm.  Kunth.  The  only  species  in  which  the  scape 
Is  shorter  than  the  lvs.:  ft.  nearly  erect.    Rarely  'here 
are  •_'  rts.  Calif,  to  Brit.  Columb.  w  M 

CLITOSIA  (derivation  recondite).  Uguminotcr. 
Bl  ttkkki.v  Pka.  A  wide-spread  and  variable  genus  al- 
lied to  Centrosema,  and  characterixed  by  the  calyx  tube 
being  cylindrical  and  longer  than  the  lobes  :  standard 


All  of  the  ipeeles  are  well  worth  growing,  becaase  of 
their  handsome  umbels  of  flowers,  produced  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer  months.  They  are  evergricn 
plants  of  the  Amaryllis  family,  with  thick,  leathery, 
strap-shaped  leaves,  f'liria  miniata  is  the  species  most 
commonly  grown.    There  are  several  distinct  forms  of 
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this,  with  larger  and  deeper  colored  flowers.  Established 
plants  may  be  grown  in  the  same  pota  for  several  years, 
if  the  plants  are  fed  during  the  growing  period  with 
ire.  In  potting,  the  soil  given  should 
bo  of  a  lasting  nature,  not  easily 
soured,  nor  apt  to  become  sodden.  In 
arranging  the  drainage,  place  one 
large  piece,  concave  side  down,  over 
•  the  hole,  and  around  this  arrange 
several  smaller  pieces.  Over  these 
place  one  or  two  band  fills  of  piece* 
small  enough  to  go  through  a  No.  2 
sieve.  The  best  time  to  pot  is  after 
the  flowers  have  been  produced. 
The  plunts  should  then  be  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  humid  atmosphere 
to  encourage  growth,  receiving  an 
abundance  of  water  after  they  are 
well  started.  Aftergrowth  has  been 
completed,  they  will  winter  safely 
in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture (not  under  40°  I.  if  kept  rather 
dry  at  the  root.  For  propagation, 
select  «1>1  plants  whi<  h  have  become, 
crowded  in  their  pots,  ho  that  the 
entire  plant  can  be  polled  to  pieces. 
After  trimming  the  roots,  put  the 
growths  in  small  pots  and  keep  in 
heat,  to  encourage  root  action.  Cliv- 
ias  are  well  suited  for  planting  per- 
manently iu  the  front  part  of  green- 
house borders.  The  soil  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  rich  and  well  Armed 
about  the  roots.  Withhold  water  as 
much  as  possible  during  the  resting 
period,  or  the  plants  will  produce 
leaves  at  the  expense  of  the  flowers. 

A.  Flt.ertet ;  perianth  broadly 
tunnel  thnped. 

miniata,  Regel  (Imantoph$llum 
miniatum.  Hook.).  Pig.  496.  Lvs.  16-20,  in  a  tuft, 
sword-shaped,  tapering  to  a  point,  lXft.  long,  1X-2  In. 
broad  :  Us.  12-20,  in  an  umbel  ;  perianth  erect,  bright 
scarlet,  with  a  yellow  throat ;  tube  broadly  funnel- 
shaped,  longer  than  V.  nobilit ;  segments  about  2  In. 
long,  the  Inner  ones  broader  than  the  outer  ;  stamens 
shorter  than  the  segments;  style  not  exserted  :  berries 
ox-old,  bright  red,  1  in.  long.  Natal.  B.M.  4783.  R.H. 
1859,  pp.  126,  127.  P.S.  9:949;  23:2373.  I.  H.  26  :  343; 
36:80;  37:102;  40:177.  R.H.  1869:  250. and  1894,  p.572.- 
/.  eyrtanthiflorum,  Van  Houtte  (F.S.  18:1877),  la  a 
hybrid  between  this  species  and  the  next. 

aa.  fit.  pendulous  ;  perianth  namncly  funnel-ihaptd. 

nobills,  Llndl.  (Imantophyllnm  Aitoni,  Hook.).  Lvs. 
about  12,  strap-shaped,  very  obtuse,  with  a  roughlsh 
edge:  lis.  40-60,  in  an  umbel;  perianth  curved  and  droop- 
ing ;  tube  narrowly  funnel-shaped,  shorter  than  in  t*. 
miniata  ;  segments  tipped  with  green,  about  1  in.  long; 
stamens  aa  long  as  the  segments;  style  exserted.  Cape 
Colony.  B.M.  2856.  L. B.C.  20:1906.  Int.  to  cult.  1828. 
I .  tyrta  nthifldrum .  V  Ml  Houtte  (  F.S.  18:1877),  said  to 
be  a  hybrid  between  this  and  tho  above,  shows  little  if 
any  influence  of  C.  miniata.  It  has  the  narrow-tubed, 
pendulous  fla.  and  the  greenish  tinge  of  V.  nobilit. 
K.H.1894,p.573.  Q.  W.  Oliver  and  W.  M. 

CLOUDBERRY.  See  Uubut. 


Root-system. 


CLOVE 
phyllut. 


PIHK.    Tho  Carnation,  Dianthu*  Caryo- 


CLOVES,  Species  of  Trifdlium  ( Legnmlnosa>),  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  useful  in  agriculture.  The 
word  is  also  applied  to  specie*  of  related  genera,  as 
Medicago.  The  Sweet  Clover  is  Melilotus.  Bush  and 
Japan  Clover  are  Lespedeia*.  Prairie  Clover  is  a 
Petal  ostemon. 

OfTrifolium  there  have  been  deseribed  about  300 
species.   These  are  widely  dispersed  in  temperate  cli- 
The  fls.  are  papilionaceous  but  small,  and  are 
r  spikes.   Lvs.  are  digitately 


or  palmately  !)  foliolate.  The  common  Red  Clover  U  T. 
prat/nne,  Linn.,  now  thoroughly  naturalized  in  N. 
America,  but  supposed  not  to  be  native  here.  It  is  Eu- 
ropean. It  is  valuable  both  for  stock  feed  (as  pastur- 
age and  hay),  and  also  as  a  green  manure.  As  a  manure 
crop,  it  is  particularly  valuable  because  of  Its  deep  root- 
system  and  Its  power  (In  common  with  other  leguminous 
plants)  of  fixing  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  by  means 
of  Its  subterranean  parts.  Fig.  497  illustrates  the  root- 
system.  Fig.  498  snows  the  root  of  a  15-months'  old 
plant  which  grew  in  hard  clay  soil.  It  is  22  inches  long, 
and  some  of  the  root  was  left  in  the  ground.  The  Mam- 
moth Red  Clover  (  T.  mfdium.  Linn. ),  is  probably  an  off- 
shoot of  T.  pratrnte.  It  is  usually  a  larger  plant,  with 
ilgsag  stem,  entire  and  spotted  lfts.  and  longer-stalked 
head.  White  Clover,  or  Shamrock,  is  T.  ripen*,  Linn., 
Intr.  from  Europe,  and  supposed  to  bo  native  to  N. 
America  as  well.  Alsike  Clover,  T.  hybridum,  Linn.,  is 
of  European  nativity.  The  Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover 
(Fig.  499).  an  annual  from  S.  Eu.,  Is  now  much  grown 
as  a  catch-  or  cover-crop  in  or- 
chards. See  Corer-eropt.  It  is 
also  highly  ornamental,  and  Is 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  florist. 

L.  H.  B. 


496,  The  penetrating  root 
of  the  Red  Clover. 


499.  Crimson  Clover  — 
Trifolium  In  cam  a  turn  (X  S). 


CLOVES  are  the  dried  flower-buds  ( Fig.  500)  of  a  hand- 
some tree  of  the  myrtle  family,  Eugenia  earyaphyltato, 
better  known  as  Caryophyllut  aromatieut,  a  native  of 
the  Spice  Islands,  but  now  cultivated  in  the  West  Indies 
and  elsowhere.  Caryophvllus,  the  ancient  name  of  tho 
Clove,  means  nut-leaf.  The  carnation,  or  -  clove  pink," 
1  Dianlhut  Caryophyllut  because  of  its  clovo- 
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like  odor,  and  It  has  Income  the  type  of  the  great  order 
Caryophyllaces*.  which,  however.  In  far  removeil  liotani- 
call y  from  the  Myrtacea?.  The  word  "gilllflower"  it  a 
corruption  of  caryoph  y  1 1  us ,  and  .until  S  hake  s  peart '  s  time 


500.  Clove. 

Ppraj  of  leaven  and  flower*  (1) :  an  unopened  bad  or  clove  (3)  -. 
the  expanded  flower  <?). 

and  after,  was  applied  to  the  carnation,  but  now-a-daya 
it  usually  refers  to  several  cruciferous  plants  of  the 
genus  Cheiranthus  and  MatUiiola. 

CLUB  MOSS.  See  Lyeopodium. 

ClftCTJS  (Greek,  ArHirrin,  to  Injure).  Comp6tittr. 
Thistle.  A  genus  of  perhaps  200  species,  containing 
many  much-hated  weeds,  especially  the  common  Thistle, 
('.  lanetolatu*,  and  the  Canada  Thistle,  Carrtntii,  Fig. 
501.  About  a  dozen  species  have  been  slightly  culti- 
vated in  rockeries  and  wild  gardens.  The  genus  Chamss- 
peuce,  Dow  referred  to  t'nicus,  contains  3  plants  slightly 
used  abroad  in  subtropical  and  carpet  bedding:  C.  ■ ' 
('.  Caiabomr,  anil  V.  Diacanlha,  which  are  cult 
their  rosettes  of  prickly  Ivs.  The  As.  appear  the  s< 
year.  C.  btnedictus  la  an  old  name  of  the  Blessed 
tie,  for  which  see  Carbtnia. 


COBBETT,  WILLIAM  1 1762-1 83.1).  The  once 
famous  English  author  had  two  periods  of  en- 
forced residence  in  America,  and  wrote  "The 
American  Gardener,"  which  Is  one  of  the  spiciest 
books  In  the  whole  history  of  American  horti- 
culture. Plate  II.  lie  was*  of  thorough  Saxon 
ancestry,  and  while  a  gardener's  lad  and  during 
eight  year*  of  military  service,  made  strenuous  efforts  at 
self-education.  In  17U2  his  personal  liberty  was  endan- 
gered by  the  publication  of  "The  Soldier's  Friend"  (an 
appeal  for  an  increase  of  pay),  and  be  came  to  Phila- 
delphia In  the  autumn  of  thut  year.  Ilia  first  success 


was  a  pamphlet  entiled."  Observations  on  Dr.  Prieatly's 
Emigration."  a  bitter  attack  on  the  French  Revolution. 
He  took  the  loyalist  side  in  American  politics,  and  is  re- 
garded as  the  founder  of  the  American  party  press. 
His  attack  on  Benjamin  Rush,  the  leading  physician  of 
Philadelphia,  for  his  advocacy  of  unlimited  bleeding 
for  yellow-fever,  resulted  in  a  libel  suit,  and  damages 
of  £>.000,  which  nearly  ruined  Cobbett.  and  sent  him  to 
England  in  June,  1600.  In  1802  be  began  " Cobbett'* 
Weekly  Political  Register,"  which  he  edited  for  33  years, 
and  until  his  death,  except  during  an  interval  of  im- 
prisonment and  a  second  withdrawal  to  America.  His 
real  work  was  domestic  reform,  and  the  circulation  and 
influence  of  his  journal  were  immense.  In  1801-2  he 
reprinted  his  American  writings  in  12  volumes,  entitled, 
"Porcupine's  Works."  After  1804  he  usually  lived  oo 
his  farm  at  Botley,  in  Hampshire,  where  he  conducted 
many  experiments.  In  1x17  he  was  again  compelled  to 
leave  England,  and  for  the  next  two  years  be  lived  in 
America.  His  life  was  one  incessant  conflict.  He  lived 
to  see  the  reform  of  1832,  and  his  work  was  fittingly  re- 
warded by  a  place  In  Parliament,  but  he  was  then  too 
old  to  do  much  damage,  and  he  died  within  three  years 
then-after.  Cobbett's  faults  are  all  obvious,  his  egotism 
towering  above  the  rest,  and  barely  falling  short  of  sub- 
limity. He  was  not  a  genius,  but  his  talents  were  extra- 
ordinary, and  his  versatility  amazing.  His  "English 
Grammar" ( London,  1818),  written  from  Long  Island  in 
the  form  of  letters  to  his  IS-year-old  son,  was  aaid  by 
Hulwer  Lytton  to  be  the  only  amusing  grammar  in  the 
world.  Haxlitt  declared  that  it  is  as  interesting  «u  a 
story-hook,  and  Alfred  Avers,  in  his  admirable  edition 
I  New  York.  18831,  declares  that  it  is  probably  the  most 
readable  grammar  ever  written,  anil  that  for  purposes  of 
self-education  it  is  unrivalled.  (For  a  list  of  CoMk-m's 
writings,  see  Edward  Smith's  excellent  sketch  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.)  After  Cobbett's 
death,  his  sons  published  in  0  volumes  (beginning  1857) 
"Selections  from  Cobbett's  Political  Works;  l»eing  a  com- 
plete abridgment  of  the  100  volumes  which  comprise  the 
writings  of  'Porcupine, 'and  'The  Weekly  Political  Regis- 
ter.'" These  100  volumes,  of  course,  do  not  take  into 
account  his  non-political  writings,  nor  his  editorial  work 
in  the  36  volumes  of  "Cobbett's  Parliamentary  History 
of  England  from  the  Norman  Conquest,  in  1066.  to  the 
year  180X1"  (continued  as  Hansard's  Parliamentary  De- 
bates), nor  Cobbett's  Complete  Collection  of  State 
Trials  laftcrwards  known  as  Howell's),  nor  many  other 
works  which  he  either  edited,  translated,  or  published. 
The  anti-('olilH-tt  literature  Is  exceedingly  voluminous, 
and  almost  every  charge  has  been  made  against  the 
man,  except  that  of  being  uninteresting.  According 
to  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  ( whose  masterly  appreciation  in 
"Studies  In  History"  |  Boston,  1885),  should  be  consulted 
by  the  student  immediately  after  direct  contact  with 
Cobbett's  writings  I,  Cobbett's  true  value  is  understood 
by  his  thoroughly  representative  character  as  a  type 
of  his  time  and  people.  As  historical  documents,  his 
works  are  indispensable. 

Cobbett's  horticultural  writings  of  chief  interest  to  us 
are  "Cottage  Economy,"  "A  Year's  Residence  in  the 
Clllted  Stat.-s  of  America,  and,  most  of  all  "  I'll.  Ar.i-  ri 
can  Gardener"  (1821),  which  was  reproduced  with  con- 
siderable modifications  as  "The  English  Gardener,'*  in 


S0i.  Leaf  of  Canada  Thistle  (X  S>- 


London,  1827.  The  American  edition  of  Wm.  Forsyth'* 
excellent  "Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Management  of 
Fruit  Trees."  was  published  at  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia In  1802.  and  in  Albany  in  1803,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  influential  book*  on  fruit  growing  in  the 
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period  before  orcharding  OTer  Urge  areas  gave  rise  to 
essentially  American  horticultural  writings.  Unfortu- 
tunately  for  horticulturists  of  the  present  day,  Cobbett's 
thunder  seems  forever  silenced.  He  has  the  fata) 
faults  of  being  old  and  amusing.  Yet,  to  the  discrimi- 
nating mind,  Cobbett's  horticultural  writings,  especially 
"The  American  Gardener"  (which  is  still  not  uncommon 
in  second  hand  book  stores),  are  full  of  suggest  iveness 
and  refreshment.  W.  M. 

COB  LEA  (after  Father  Cobo,  Spanish  Jesuit  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  naturalist,  and  resident  of  America 
for  many  years  >.  Polemoniaeea.  A  genus  of  6  tropical 
American  climbers,  of  which  C.  tcdnden*,  a  tender  per- 
ennial plant,  is  amongst  the  dozen  most  popular  vines 
commonly  treated  as  annuals.  This  is  the  only  genus  of 
climbers  In  the  order.  Prop,  by  seeds,  which  should  be 
placed  in  moist  earth,  edge  down.  It  is  a  rapid  grower. 
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I,  Cav.  Figs.  502,  503.  504.  Height  10-20  ft. : 
Ifts.  in  2  or  3  pairs,  the  lowest  close  to  the  stem,  and 
more  or  less  eared:  fls.  bell-shaped,  1-1  %  in.  across, 
light  violet  or  greenish  purple,  with  protruding  style 
and  stamens:  tendrils  branched.  Mex.  B.M.851.  There 
Is  a  white-fld.  form  ( C.  Hlba.  Hort. ),  and  one  with  varie- 
gated lvs.,  var.  variegata,  Hort. -The  terminal  Ift.  is 
represented  by  a  tendril  |  Fig.  502  \.  Sometimes  there 
are  indications  of  tendrils  on  other  Ifts.  (Fig.  504),  mak- 
ing the  plant  an  interesting  one  for  students  of  i 


macrosterama,  Fav.  Taller, 
and  foliage  not  purple-tinged 
exserted  stamens.  Guatemala. 


fl*.  yellow 


,  with 
W.  M. 


COBHuT.  Consult  Corylu*. 
C0BUBGIA.  See  SUnome**on. 

COCA.    The  lvs.  of  Kryfhrorylon   Cota,  used  In 
ine.  Sold  chiefly  as  a  fluid  extract.  Cocaine  is  the 


COCClNE  A  i  Latin,  gcarltt ;  referring  to  the  orna- 
mental gourds).  Cueurbitdeta.  Thirteen  species  of 
tender  perennial  vines,  from  the  tropics  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  usually  with  tuberous  roots.    Lvs.  angled  or 


$03.  Normal  leaf  of  Cobsea  scan  dens. 

lobed,  sometimes  glandular  :  fls.  white  or  yellowish, 
large  :  fr.  a  small,  scarlet  gourd,  sometimes  marbled, 
with  an  Insipid  pulp.  A.  Coigneaux  in  DC,  Mon.  Fhan. 
3  :  528.  C.eorditnlia  is  treated  as  a  tender  annual,  re- 
quiring an  early  start  and  no  special  culture. 

a.   Tendril*  * implt :  mate  fl*.  Military :  let.  tmall. 
cordilolia,  Cogn.  (C  Indira,  Wight  &  Arn.).  Height 
ut  10  ft.:  lvs.  small,  1-2  In.  long,  glossy,  ivy-like, 


short-petioled,  obtusely  5-angled:  fls. white,  bell-shaped: 
fr.  roundish  at  both 
India. 


»ngled : 
,  about 


2  in.  long,  1  in.  thick. 


▲A.  Tendril*  bifid:  male  fl*.  in  raceme*:  Iv*.  large. 
palmata,  Cogn  (Cephaldndra  palmAta,  Lond.).  At- 
taining 30  ft.:  lvs.  large,  3-t  in.  long  and  wide,  long- 
petioled,  palmately  5-lohed  :  fls.  yellowish  :  fr.  ovate, 
acute.  Natal.  Int.  by  P.  Henderson  &  Co..  1890.- A  rare 
greenhouse  plant.  jj 

COCCOLOBA  (Greek,  lobed  berry;  referring  to  the 
ends  of  the  pear-shaped  fr.).  Polifgonaeea.  This  genus, 
which  contains  the  2  Interesting  fruits  described  below, 
consists  of  about  80  tropical  trees  and  shrubs,  some- 
times tall  climbers,  with  alternate,  usually  leathery,  en- 
tire lvs.,  which  are  sometimes  very  large,  sometimes 
very  small:  sheath  or  ocrea  various:  fls.  in  racemes,  on 
short  pedicels  between  small,  ocrea-like  bracts.  For  C. 
platyclada,  see  Muehlenbeekia. 


304.  Monstrous  or  abnormal  leaf  of  Cobcea. 

Coccoloba  is  a  genus  of  tropical  evergreen  shrubs  and 
trees,  mostly  of  an  ornamental  character.  C.  urifera, 
the  Sea-grape  or  Shore-grape  of  the  West  Indies,  hears 
an  edible  fruit,  and  has  particulary  beautiful  foliage. 
This  species  is  the  most  important  of  the  genus,  and  is 
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worthy  of  a  place  among  ornamental  plants  under  glass. 
As  It  will  withstand  bat  slight  frost,  its  cultivation  out- 
doors in  the  United  States  is  limited  to  warmer  parts  of 
Florida  and  California,  bnt  it  roar  he  bedded  outdoors 
during  the  summer,  in  temperate  latitudes  forming  a 


stipules  at  the  base :  racemes  G  in.  long,  erect,  in  fl. 
nodding  in  fr. :  As.  IS  in.  across,  white,  fragrant  ;  pet- 
als 5;  stamens  8;  styles  3:  berries  9  or  more  in  a  ra- 
ceme, small,  about  Kin.  long,  pear-shaped,  reddish  pur- 
ple, dotted  green,  sweetish  acid:  nut  roundish,  with  a 
short,  sharp  point  on  top,  and  vertical  wrinkles. 
Sandy  seashores  of  Trop.  Amer..  especially  S. 
Kla.  and  West  Indies.  B.M.  3130.-The  wood 
In  cabine 
wm  a  red  color.. 

Floridana,  Meisan.  Plow*  Pi.ru. 
Tree.  25-30  ft.:  lvs.  l«*-3  in.  long. 
1-2  In.  wide,  ovate  or  elliptic*!,  nar- 
rowed at  both  ends,  obtuse,  margin 
slightly  recurved:  berries  small.  Sin. 
long,  pear-shaped,  edible,  but  not 
marketable.  S.  FIa.-This  has  lately 
l»een  considered  a  synonym  of  C. 
taurifolia,  but  the  two  species  are 
well  distinguished    in   DC.  Prod. 


14:  165. 


W.  M. 


COCCUI.US  (diminutive  of  kokkot. 
berry;   the  fr.  being  berry  -  like  i. 
(Ctbatha.)   Meni»ftrrmHtttr .  Twin- 
ing or  erect  shrubs:  lvs.  alternate, 
petioled,  entire  or  lobed,  with  entire 
margin,    deciduous    or  persistent, 
palminerved :  lis.  inconspicuous,  diir- 
clous,  in  axillary  panicles  or  racemes, 
sometimes  terminal  ;  sepals,  petals 
and  stamens  fi:  carpels  3-6,  distinct,  developing  into 
berry-like,  l-«eeded  drupes;  seed  reniform.  About 
25  species  in  America,  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia, 
chiefly  tn  trop.  and  subtrop.  regions.  Only  a  few  spe- 
cies are  cultivated,  thriving  in  almost  any  somewhat 
soil  ;  the  evergreen  kinds  are  sometimes  grown 
hi  tints,  in  «  untidy  compost  of  peat  and  loam.  l"rop. 
K\  >.-.-<N  <t  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  in  summer, 
under  glass,  with  bottom  heat. 

"IVk-imiIih  Iiwli«us"is  the  trade  name  of  the  berries 
used  bv  1 1 1 »-  I'hinese  in  catching  flsh.  The  berries  con- 
tain an  acrid  poison,  which  intoxicates  or  stuns  the  fish 
until  tlnv  can  lie  caught.  The  berries  are  imp-.', 
from  the  fc»«t  In. lies  to  adulu-mte  l»orter,  and " Corridas 
Indirus"  la  a  trade  name  with  druggists,  not  a  botanical 
one,  just  as  "fas  da  lignea"is  a  trade  name  of  a  kind  of 
Cinnamon  bark,  derived,  not  from  a  Cassia,  but  from  a 
species  of  ('irm&momum.  The  name"Cocculua  Indirus' 
«  given  t.y  ita  jhin,  but  binomial  nomenclature  began 
later,  with  I.inn.t  us,  in  1753.  The  plant  which  produces 
the  berries  is  Anamirta  Cocrttlut. 

Carolina*,  DC.  A  rapid-growing,  twining  shrub,  at- 
taining 12  ft.,  with  pubescent  branches:  lvs.  long  peti- 


505.  Coocoloba  uviieta  <X  !,). 

tine  addition  to  the  list  of  plants  more  commonly  em- 
ployed. All  species  are  easily  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  germinate  freely  when  not  too  old.  Some  species 
may  be  quickly  increased  by  cuttings  of  ripe  wood, 
which  root  readily  in  sand  under  usual  conditions,  in  ■ 
frame  or  propagating  house.  Layering  may  also  lie  em- 
ployed  to  increase  a  stock.  The  various  species  grow 
naturally  in  both  clayey  and  sandy  soils,  revelling  in 
moist,  rich  earth  and  a  high  temperature.  (.'.  urifera 
frequents  the  seashore,  and  is  found  growing  in  sand 
and  broken  shells,  apparently  lacking  altogether  in 
plant-food.  Rlrh,  sandy  soil  of  a  light  character  seems 
to  be  the  best  for  all  species  so  far  known.  Plants  are 
readily  transplanted  from  open  ground,  but  pot-grown 
plants  are  to  be  preferred,     cit.  by  E.  N.  Reaso.veh. 

VYllera,  Linn.  Sea-obapc.  Shoke-okape.  Fig.  505. 
Tree,  reaching  20  ft.  or  more,  with  many  flexuous 
branches  :  lvs.  large,  often  5  in.  long  by  7  In.  wide, 
broadly  heart-shaped,  wavy  margined,  glossy,  leathery, 
midrib  red  at  the  base;  petioles  short,  with  sheathing 


oled.  usually  ovate,  sometimes  cordate,  obtuse,  entire  or 
3  .  rarely  5  lob. d.  pubescent,  glabrous  above  at  length. 
1S-3  in.  long  :  fr.  red,  Hln.  In  diani.  Along  streams, 
front  V».  and  III.  to  Fla.  and  Tex. -Decorative  in  fall, 
with  It-  bright  red  fr.  Not  hardy  N.  of  New  York. 

C.  JapAnietu.  DC.—Stcphania  hernandlfnlla.  —  C  tmurifltitu. 
DC  Erwt  shrub,  to  1J  ft.,  glabroo»:  lv».  rvrrgreen.  oblong, 
acute  at  both  end*.  Himat  Decorative,  with  its  bright  green, 
shining  foliage,  Only  hardy  In  subtropical  regions  —  C. 


6*rg<,  DC.  Similar  to  C.  Carolina*,  but  fr.  bluish  black.  Hsr- 
dier.  Japan.  ALFRED 

COCHLEAHIA  I  Latin,  rofMrar,  a  spoon; 
the  lvs.).  Cruci/rrtr.  This  genus,  which  i 
Horse  Radish  and  Scurvy  Grass,  is  composed  of  | 
herbs,  mostly  perennial,  of  various  habit,  with  lvs.  alter- 
nate or  In  rosettes :  fls.  mostly  white,  racemose,  braetless : 
pods  various,  but  never  winged.  The  word  cochlear  is 
a  technical  term  used  in  describing  activation,  and  refer* 
to  one  piece  which  is  larger  than  the  others,  hollow  like 
a  bowl  or  helmet,  and  Including  the  rest,  as  in  Aconitum. 

Armoracia,  Linn.  (yatUrtium  ArmorAria,  Fries). 
House  Uammi.  Hardy  perennial, 2  ft.  high:  roots  large 
ami  fleshy,  furnishing  the  familiar  condiment:  root  lv». 
very  large,  more  or  less  cordate  or  oblong  :  stem-lv§. 
lanceolate,  uppermost  linear,  entire  :  fls.  white.  May. 
Naturallxed  from  Eu.  and  escaped.  — It  flowers  fre- 
quently, and  very  rarely  perfects  any  seed*.  For  cul- 
ture, see  Hortt  Badiih. 
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otticinALU,  Linn.  Sccrvt  Oraii.  Hardy  biennial, 
S-12  In.  high,  but  colt,  aa  an  annual  :  root-Ira.  petioled, 
cordate;  steru-lvs.  sessile,  oblong,  more  or  less  toothed: 
fla.  early  spring;  calyx  lobes  erect.  Arctic  regions.  VII- 
morln,  Veg.  Gard.  515.  —  Prop,  by  seed,  which  ia  small, 
oval,  slightly  angular,  rough-skinned,  redtlisb  brown. 
The  germinating  power  lasts  4  years.  The  green  parts 
of  the  plant  are  strongly  acrid,  and  have  a  tarry  flavor. 
The  seed  ia  sown  In  a  cool,  shady  position,  where  the 
plants  are  to  stand.  The  lva.  are  rarely  eaten  aa  salad, 
but  the  plamt  la  mostly  grown  for  Its  anti-scorbutic 
properties. 

COCHLIODA  (Greek  for  tpiral.  In  reference  to  the 
structure  of  the  lip).  Orthidaee<r,  tribe  Vdndete.  A 
a  mail  genus  of  orchids  found  at  high  elevations  in  South 
America.  Pseudobulbous.  Flowers  bright  rose-color  or 
acarlet.  Some  of  the  species  are  retained  by  various 
authors  in  Odontoglossum  and  Mesoplnidium.  Culture 
of  Odontoglossum*. 

NoeUliAruV,  Rolfe.  Psendobulbs  ovate-oblong,  com- 
pressed, about  2  In.  long,  raonodiphyllous  :  lva.  linear, 
peduncles  arcuate  :  lis.  numerous,  in  graceful  racemes, 
ornn>T'"Bc*rk"t,  about  1  in.  across;  sepals  oblong;  petals 
rather  ovate  ;  labelluui  3-lobcd,  disk  yellow,  otherwise 
similar  in  rotor  to  the  petals.  Andes.  B.M.  7474.  Ot. 
43:1403.  O.C.  III.  16:71. 

r6se*.  Hort.  Plants  similar  to  C.  Xoetzliana  :  fis.  rose 
color.  Peru.  B.M.  6084.  I.H.  lS:fi«. 

vulcinica,  Bentb.  A  Hook.  Peduncles  more  or  less 
erect :  lis.  larger  thau  in  the  preceding,  bright  rose-color; 
labelliun  3-lobed, provided  with  4  ridges.  Peru.  B.M.G001. 

Oakks  Ansa. 

C0CHLI08TEMA  (Greek,  spiral  ttamtnt).  Commeli- 
n&eea?.  A  geuus  of  2  species,  which  are  among  the 
most  curious  and  gorgeous  plants  cultivated  under  glass. 
They  are  epiphytes,  with  the  hanlt  of  Blllbergia  and 
great  axillary  panicles  of  large  flowers  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture and  beauty.  They  are  stemlesa  herbs  from  Ecua- 
dor, with  large,  oblong-lanceolate  Ivs,.  sheathing  at  the 
base,  and  tls.  which  individually  last  only  a  short  time, 
although  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  several  weeks; 
aepals  3,  oblong,  obtuse,  concave;  petals  3.  nearly  equal, 
wider  than  the  sepals,  margined  with  long  hairs;  stami- 
nodes  3,  villous,  2  erect,  linear,  the  third  short,  plumose; 
stamina]  column  hooded,  with  incurved  margins,  enclos- 
ing 3  spirally  twisted  anthers  ;  style  slender,  curved. 
For  an  interesting  theory  of  the  peculiar  staminodes, 
see  G.C.  1*08:323.264. 

Cochliostemas  are  handsome  stove-flowering  perennial 
plants,  closely  related  to  the  Commellnas,  and  are  of 
comparatively  easy  culture,  thriving  well  in  ordinary 
stove  temperature  In  a  mixture  of  2  parts  loam  and  1 
part  fibrous  peat,  with  a  little  well-decayed  cow-  or  sheep- 
manure  added  when  potting  mature  plants.  They  like  a 
copious  supply  of  water  at  the  roots  during  the  summer 
months,  and  at  no  season  must  they  be  allowed  to  become 
dry.  Propagation  is  effected  by  division  of  the  plants  In 
early  spring,  or  by  seeds,  to  obtain  which  the  flowers 
must  be  artificially  fertilized.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
as  soon  as  ripe  in  shallow  pans  of  light,  peaty  soil,  and 
placed  in  a  warm,  close  atmosphere  until  germinated. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large  enough,  they  should 
be  potted  singly  Into  thumb-pots,  and  shifted  on  as 
often  aa  they  require  It.  when  they  will  flower  in  about  12 
months.  The  chief  reason  wh  v  Cochliostemas  are  grown 
in  America  so  little  is,  probably,  that  we  have  to  keep  a 
much  more  humid  atmosphere  In  stove-houses  here  than 
in  England,  and  that  is  very  much  against  all  stove- 
flowering  plants,  causing  the  season  of  blossoming  to  be 
very  short. 

A.  Jjvi.  red  beneath:  panicle  hairy:  tit.  very  fragrant. 

odoratiaaimum,  Letuairc.  Lvs.  lighter  green  above  than 
In  C.  Jaeobianum,  and  deep  purplish  red  beneath,  nar- 
rower, and  with  a  similar  margin  :  fis.  very  numerous; 
sepsis  more  leaf  like,  hairy,  green,  with  a  reddish  tip. 
I.H.  6:  217.  R. H .  1869,  p.  1 70.  -  Not  advertised  at  present, 
but  fully  aa  Interesting  as  the  next. 

aa.  Lit.  green  beneath  :  panicle  not  hairy:  fit.  lets 
fragrant. 

Jaeobianum,  C.  Koch  and  Linden.  Height  1-3  ft.:  Ivs. 
in  a  roeette,  spreading  or  recurved,  dilated  and  sbeath- 
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ing  at  the  base,  margined  brown  or  purplish,  3-4  ft.  long, 
6  in.  broad  at  the  base,  4  In.  broad  at  the  middle :  pe- 
duncles stout,  white,  tinged  purple,  1  ft.  long :  bracts 
large,  opposite  and  whorled,  3-4  in.  long,  acuminate, 
concave:  panicle  branches  4-6  In.  long:  fls.  2-2 ^  in. 
across ;  sepals  purplish;  petals  violet-blue.  Autumn. 
B.M.  5705.   B.fl.  1868:71. 

Edward  J.  Canxixo  and  W.  M. 

Coehliottema  odoratittimum  Is  much  like  C.  Jaeobi- 
anum. Is  a  very  interesting  plant  of  rapid  growth  and 
easy  culture.  It  is  raised  from  seed.  It  seeds  freely 
when  fertilized  at  the  proper  time.  Only  a  few  of  the 
stronger  or  larger  flowers  should  be  allowed  to  bear  seed. 
Sometimes  a  simple  shaking  of  the  flower  stalk  will  ac- 
complish the  necessary  work  of  fertilizing,  but  it  is 
safer  to  employ  the  regular  method  to  insure  thorough 
impregnation.  The  seeds  ripen  within  6  weeks'  time,  and 
they  can  be  sown  soon  thereafter.  In  5  or  6  months  from 
seed  the  plants  will  bloom.  The  flowers,  while  not  very 
showy,  are  fragrant  and  interesting.  The  plant  Itself  la 
ornamental  by  reason  of  its  curiously  marked,  striped 
and  veined  leaves.  The  plant  thrives  best  In  rich,  light, 
loamy  soil.  First  sow  in  boxes  or  seed  pans  in  light, 
aandy  soil ;  then  transplant  into  small  pots  ;  keep  the 
young  plants  in  a  warm,  moist  place  and  repot  before 
the  pot  is  filled  with  roots,  never  allowing  the  plant  to 
get  "hard,"  as  it  is  called,  but  keep  it  growing  continu- 
ously, and  when  in  6-  or  7-inch  pots,  allow  the  plant  to 
get  somewhat  pot-bound  and  give  more  air,  and  it  will 
soon  set  flower  buds.  Then  place  a  mulch  of  old  cow-  or 
sheep-manure  on  the  top  of  the  pot,  or  use  liquid  manure 
once  or  twiu>  a  week,  keeping  the  plant  In  a  cool  posi- 
tion. The  above  treatment  will  secure  numerous  flowers 
over  a  long  period.  Fall  and  winter,  h.  A.  Siebrecht. 

COCKSCOMB.  SenCelotia. 

COCKSFOOT  GRASS.  Same  aa  Barnyard  Grass,  Pant- 
rum  Crut-O'alli. 

00C0A.  Seeds  of  Theobroma  Cacao. 

COCOA  PLUM.  Chrytobalanut  Ieaeo. 

C0CO8  i  Portuguese,  monkey,  from  the  nut,  which  sug- 
gests a  monkey's  face).  Palmieea,  tribe  Coeolnea. 
This  genus  includes  the  Cocoanut  tree,  C  nueifera,  and 
a  few  palms  that  are  cultivated  for  ornament  in  the 
north  under  glass,  and  in  S.  Fla.  and  S.  Calif,  as  ave- 
nue and  ornamental  trees.  Of  the  species  cult,  for  or- 
nament, C  Weddelluina  is  by  far  tho  most  important. 
It  is  sold  in  great  quantities  from  3-  and  4 -Inch  pots 
when  the  plants  are  12-1.1  in.  high.  They  are  favorite 
house- plants,  as  their  culture  Is  easy,  and  tbey  grow 
slowly  and  retain  their  beauty  a  long  while.  They  aro 
much  used  in  fern  dishes.  As  a  house-plant,  C  Wed- 
del  liana  is  probably  the  most  popular  species  of  all  the 
smaller  palms.  It  is  especially  suitable  for  table  deco- 
ration. The  genus  is  allied  to  Maxlmlliana  and  Attalea, 
and  distinguished  by  its  male  fls.  having  lanceolate 
petals,  6  included  stamens,  and  a  1 -seeded  fruit. 

Low  or  tall  spineless  palms,  with  slender  or  robust 
ringed  trunks,  often  clothed  with  the  bases  of  the  Ivs. 
Lvs.  terminal,  pinnatisect ;  segments  ensiforra  or  lanceo- 
late, equidistant  or  in  groups.  1-  to  many-nerved,  entire 
at  the  apex,  or  with  1  lateral  tooth,  or  more  or  less 
deeply  lobed,— the  margins  smooth,  recurved  at  the 
base:  rachis  3-sided,  acute  above,  convex  on  the  back: 
petiole  concave  above,  smooth  or  spiny  on  the  margins: 
sheath  short,  open,  fibrous  ;  spadices  erect,  at  length 
drooping,  the  branches  erect  or  drooping;  spathes  2,  the 
lower  one  the  shorter,  split  at  the  apex,  the  upper  one 
fusiform  or  clavate,  woody,  furrowed  on  the  back  ; 
bracts  variable  ;  fls.  white  or  yellow  :  fr.  large  or  me- 
dium, ovoid  or  ellipsoidal,  terete  or  obtusely  3  angled. 
Species  about  30.  Tropical  and  sub-tropical  S.Amer., 
1  in  the  tropics  around  the  world. 

J.  G.  Smith  and  W.  M. 

The  Cocoanut  Palm  naturally  grows  on  the  seashore, 
or  in  Its  immediate  vicinity,  and  does  not  bear  well 
when  at  a  great  distance  from  salt  water,  although  Its 
growth  may  be  strong.  In  cultivation,  this  fact  Is  kept 
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in  mind  and  plantations  are  laid  out  on  Bandy  or  shelly 
tract*  of  land  bordering  the  sea,  where  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  raise  anything  else  of  value.  This  soli  con- 
sists of  coarse  sand,  broken  shells  and  litter  of  the  sea, 
and  is  apparently  very  poor  in  quality,  yet  the  Cocoanut 
thrives  on  it  and  bears  abundantly.  Propagation  is  by 
seeds  only.  These  are  selected  from  the  most  desired 
strains,  as  the  nuts  vary  greatly  in  site,  shape,  and 

?iuantity  and  quality  of  the  meat.  They  must  be  per- 
ectly  ripe  before  planting,  which  is  usually  done  with- 
out removing  the  outer  husk.  A  shallow  trench  is 
1  out  of  the  sand,  the  nuts  are  laid  in  thickly  on 
nd  then  the  sand  is  thrown  back  over  them 
to  a  depth  of  from  4-10  in.,  according  to  the  moisture  of 
the  sou.  After  some  months,  when  they  have  germi- 
nated and  the  seed  leaf  is  well  developed,  they  are  usu- 
ally dug  and  planted  out  permanently  about  20  ft.  apart. 
The  young  palms  are  kept  free  from  weeds  and  en- 
croaching beach  creepers  for  3  or  4  years,  until  [they 
reach  a  considerable  lit*,  after  which  they  seldom  get 
any  cultivation.  A  mulching  of  seaweed  and  other  veg- 
etable matter  proves  of  much  benefit,  but  as  the  profit 
is  so  small  In  Cocoanut  culture,  thorough  manuring  is 
not  attempted.  Cocoanut  Palms  are  of  tropical  growth, 
yet  may  be  grown  outside  the  tropics  to  a  slight  extent, 
as  in  southern  Florida,  where  occasional  light  frosts 

oc*0'-  E.  N.  Rbasoxkb. 

As  a  decorative  subject  under  glass,  Cocom  nueifrra 
Is  but  little  grown,  owing  to  its  large  sice,  but  when 
given  an  abundance  of  water,  a  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  a 
night  temperature  of  70°,  it  Is  not  especially  difficult  to 
manage,  and  while  the  young  plants  do  not  give  a  proper 
idea  of  the  mature  Cocoanut  Palm,  their  development 
I*  interesting  to  watch. 

The  most  valuable  Coeos  to  the  florist  Is  the  Dwarf 
Cocoanut.  C.  Wrddrlliana,  the  seeds  of  which  art'  sent 
from  Brazil  to  the  large  American  and  European  palm 
growers  by  the  million  each  season.  These  seeds  are 
about  half  an  inch  thick.  They  usually  arrive  in  the 
spring,  and  should  be  sown  at  once  in  a  warm  green- 
bouse  and  kept  continually  moist,  and  If  they  are  in 
good  condition  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  75°, 
they  frequently  begin  to  germinate  in  6  to  8  weeks. 

A  light  and  rather  open  soil  is  preferable  for  Cocoa 
seeds,  some  growers  using  pure  peat  for  this  purpose 
with  good  results.  When  the  seedlings  are  making  their 
second  leaf  they  may  be  potted  off,  and  this  Is  one  of 
the  critical  periods  in  the  culture  of  C.  Weddtltiana, 
the  young  roots  being  so  stiff  and  brittle  that  much  care 
is  needed  to  get  theru  Into  a  2-  or2!vlnch  pot,  and  if 
the  main  root  is  broken  the  seedling  seldom  recovers. 

Deep  pots  are.  therefore,  best  for  this  purpose.  The 
seedlings  should  be  kept  rather  close  during  the  day  for 
the  first  few  weeks  after  potting,  and  then  may  be  aired 
quite  liberally,  and  also  syringed  freely.  A  night  tem- 
perature of  6.V70"1  will  answer  very  well  for  the  young 
plants,  and  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
verv  dry,  or  a  yellow  and  unhealthy  condition  is  liable 
to  follow.  Through  the  summer  the  plants  may  be  re- 
potted as  they  may  need  it,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  disturb 
the  roots  after  the  middle  of  October,  the  root  action  of 
these  plants  being  rather  sluggish  during  the  winter 
months. 

Soil  should  be  well-drained,  ratber  sandy  In  texture, 
and  may  be  enriched  with  some  dry  cow-dung,  or  a 
moderate  quantity  of  bone  dust. 

Cult,  by  W.  11.  Taplin. 

The  Cocoanut  Is  the  example  most  commonly  cited  of 
dispersal  of  seeds  by  water.  Its  buoyant,  impervious, 
boat -shaped  husk  enables  it  to  cross  an  ocean  without 
losing  its  germinating  power.  Its  structure  is  interest- 
ing and  at  tirst  puzzling.  Although  it  is  a  dry,  indehis- 
cent,  ] -seeded  fruit.  It  seems  very  unlike  an  akene,  as 
for  instance,  in  the  Composite*.  Structurally,  it  is  more 
like  a  dnipe,  for  the  fibrous  husk  is  formed  from  the 
outer  part  of  the  pericarp,  and  the  hard  shell  enclosing 
the  meat  from  the  inner.  In  other  words  the  husk  is 
exoearp  and  the  shell  endocarp.  The  milk  of  the  Cocoa- 
nut  is  unsolidified  endosperm.  In  the  cereal  grains  it  is 
the  endosperm  which  affords  most  of  the  material  used 
for  human  food.  Only  a  part  of  the  liquid  matter  of  the 
Cocoanut  solidifies,  and  the  milk  is  left  in  the  center. 


The  eyes  of  the  Cocoanut  (Fig. 506)  mark  the  positions 
of  the  micropyles,  and  germination  takes  place  only 
through  the  larger  one.  Palm  pistils  are  3-carpelled  and 
each  carpel  in  Cocos  has  1  ovule.  The  marks  of  the  3 

•  1 


into  a  seed.  Fig.  507  tells  the  story  of  the  growth  of  a 
Cocoanut.  In  a,  the  young  nut  is  enveloped  by  3  petals 
and  3  sepals.  At  b,  the  pericarp  has  far  outgrown  the 
sepals  and  petals.  The  floral  envelopes  remain  upon  the 
tree  when  the  nut  is  picked.  Cocoanut*,  like  many  other 
fruits,  often  grow  to  a.considerable  site  without  pollina- 
tion, and  then  perish. 

In  distinguishing  tropical  from  subtropical  regions, 
the  Cocoanut  is  an  excellent  guide.  It  nourishes  best 
where  frost  is  never  known.  The  oil  extracted  from  the 
nuts  Is  an  important  article  of  commerce.  The  fiber  re- 
fuse Is  much  used  by  florists  and  gardeners.  Being 
open,  spongy,  very  retentive  of  moisture,  clean  and 
easily  handled,  It  Is  a  favorite  material  in  which  to  root 
bedding  plants  and  to  start  very  small  seeds  ;  but  it  U 
not  used  for  permanent  potting.  l,  q.  b. 

a.  Filamtntt  present  on  the  raehi*. 

erioapatha.  Mart.  Stem  9-15  ft.  high.  10-14  in.  thick, 
capitately  thickened  with  the  persistent  bases  of  the 
petioles;  Ivs.  ample,  glaucous,  finely  pectinate:  margins 
of  the  rachis  with  excurrent  filaments;  segments  about 
1  In.  apart,  the  lower  elongated,  linear,  20-24  In.  long, 
very  long-acuminate,  the  upper  narrowly  linear,  short, 
attenuate.  1  ft.  long,  2  lines  wide,  all  rigid,  faintly  ner- 
vose-striat*.  S.  Brax.— "The  hardiest  of  the  genus  and 
one  of  the  hardiest  palms  In  southern  Calif.  Fronds 
bluish:  fr.  pulp  tastes  like  apricots."—  F.  Franreseki. 
tianla  Barbara.  Rather  coarse  for  cultivation  under 
glass. 

aa.  Flamentt  abtent. 

B.  Rachis  abruptly  rontraeted  above  thr  insertion  of 
the  loteeit  Iff*. 

tlexudta,  Mart.  Stem  9-12  ft.  high,  2-3H  in.  In  diam., 


arcuate-ascending,  naked  Just 
densely  clothed  with 


i  dead  petiole  bases;  lvs.  lax.  3-«  ft. 
long:  petiole  flat  above, arcuate,  at  first  tomentose,  later 
smooth  :  rachis  abruptly  narrowed  above  the  insertion 
of  the  lowest  leaf-segment,  thence  linear-filiform  at  the 
apex,  excurrent  ;  segments  70-90  on  each  side,  rigid  in 
opposite  groups,  the  middle  10-14  in.  long,  S  in.  wide, 
the  upper  4  in.  long,  1-lJin.  wide.  Brax.  — Cult.  In  north- 
ern greenhouses.  An  avenue  tree  in  S.  Fla.  and  S. 
Calif.  "Similar  in  habit  to  8.  ptumoea.  but  with 
finely  cut  Ivs..  and  in  8.  Eu.  considered  to 
frost."-rmi«fc»f»i. 
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BB.  RacHi*  not  abruptly  contracted. 
c.  Leaflet*  flaccid. 
D.  Form  of  I  ft*,  linear. 
B.  Arrangement  of  I  ft*,  equidittant. 
WaddeUttna.,  H.  Wendl.  Fig.  508.  Stem  4-7  ft.  high, 
IK  In.  indiam.,  densely  covered  with  persistant  sheaths: 
Its.  equally  pectinate-plnnatlsect,         ft.  long:  petiole 
8-20  in. :  sheath  coriaceous-fibrous,  glabrous  or  tomen- 
to»e,  with  (lender  brown  bairn,  at  length  evanescent : 
blade  2-3  ft. :  segment*  about  50  on  each  side,  widely 
spreading,  the  middle  5  in.  long.  2  lines  wide,  subequi- 
distant,  glaucous  beneath:  rachis  Aliform  at  the  apex, 
brown-scaly.    Trop.  Bra*.    R.  H.  1879,  p.  434.  l.H. 

-The  most  important  of  small  or- 
for  the  north. 
EC.  Arrangement  of  Itt*.  in  group*  of  t-t. 

Hook.  Stem  30-36  ft.  high,  10-12  in.  thick, 
ringed  at  intervals  of  a  foot,  clothed  near  the  apex  with 
remnants  of  the  dead  petioles;  lvs.  erect-spreading,  12- 
15  ft.  long,  recurving :  petiole  K-K  as  long  as  the 
blade  :  segments  linear  acuminate,  sparse,  solitary  or 
mostly  in  groups  of  2-4, 1 H  ft.  long,  defiexed  near  the 
apex.  Cent.  Brax.  B.M.  5180.  — The  chief  avenue  palm 
of  the  genu*.  A  quick-grower,  ultimately  50  ft.  high  in 
8.  Fla.  and  Calif. 

CC.  Leaflet*  rigid.  / 
butyric**,  Linn.  Sums  very  tall,  naked  :  Iva.  pin-'7' 
nate  ;   Ifts.  simple  ;  spathe  cyllndrical-oblong,  4-6  ft. 
Venezuela. -Rare  and  perhaps  confused  with  Sekeelea 
butyracea.   Little  known. 

v.  Form  of  1ft*.  ncord  thaped. 
Bomanxoffia.nl,,  Cham.  Stems  30-40  ft.  high,  some- 
what fusiform  above:  lvs.  about  half  as  long  as  the  cau- 
dex,  the  withered  ones  deflexed,  pendent,  the  upper 
spreading,  incurved,  segments  conduplicate  at  the  base, 
enslform.  S.  Braz.,  near  the  sea. 

DD.  Form  of  Iff*,  linear:  apex  obtuse:  petiole  glaueou*. 

anstriUs,  Mart.  Pixtto  l'*ui.  Height  8  ft.:  sfm 
erect,  columnar,  equal,  strongly  annular  above  :  petiole 
naked  ;  segments  linear,  glaucous,  rather  rigid  :  fr.  ns 
large  as  a  pigeon's  egg.  outer  pulp  sweet,  edible,  seed 
oily.  Paraguay.  G.C.  III.  18:739.  A.F.  5, 515,  and  7:805. 
R.H.  1876,  p.  155.— A  slow  grower.  Cult,  under  glass 
and  outdoors  in  Fla.  and  Calif. 

nuctfera.  Linn.  C«co  Palm.  Coooaxct  Tree.  Figs. 
507,  508.  Caudex  40-100  ft.  high,  Heinous,  thickened  at 
the  base:  lvs.  12-18  ft.  long  ;  lfts.  linear-lanceolate,  2-3 
ft.,  coriaceous,  flaccid:  petiole  3-5  ft.,  stout.  8 
within  the  tropics.    Indigenous  to  Cocos  or 
Island*  of  the  Indian 
ocean.     R.  H.  1895, 
p.  457.    Mn.  2:  171. 
O.F.  7: 15. -Produces 
the  cocoanuts  of  com- 


the  month;  petiole  IK  ft.  long,  spiriose-serrate  ;  seg- 
ment*. 50-60  on  a  side,  crowded  below,  then  equidistant, 
linear-lanceolate,  the  uppermost  long-setaceous  filiform. 


the  middle  ones  „  ft.  long,  2-5  in.  wide,  the  upper  20 
in.  long,  Kin.  wide,  all  rigid,  glaucous  beneath.  Brazil, 
Argentina. 

pp.  Petiole  not  tpinoie-terrate :  tegmtnt*  of  leaf 
very  numerou*. 

D&til.  Drudo  &  Oriseb.  Stem  30  ft.  high,  8-12  in.  diam. : 
lvs.  12-15  ft.  long;  sheath  about  16  in.  long;  petiole  IK 
ft.  long,  IK  in. wide.  Kin.  thick ;  segments  linear-acumi- 
nate, glaucous,  densely  crowded  In  groups  of  3  or  4, 
150-160  on  each  side,  the  lowest  2  ft.,  middle  2K  ft.  and 
apical  1  ft.,  the  uppermost  Aliform,  all  narrow,  stiff  and 
rigid,  the  dried  lvs.  glaueou*  green  or  whitish.  Argen- 
tina; islands  and  river  banks.  The  fruits  are  edible, 
resembling  those  of  the  date  palm.  Hardier  In  S.  Calif, 
than  C.  plumoea,  flexuoea,  and  Homamoffiana. 

coronata.  Mart.  Trunk  at  length  18-30  ft.  high,  8  in. 
in  diam.,  erect,  deeply  ringed:  lvs.  erect-spreading,  6-9 
ft.  long,  shurt-petioled,  arranged  In  a  close,  5-ranked 
spiral,  the  long-persistent  bases  of  the  petioles  forming 
a  spiral -twisted  column  below  the  crown;  leaf -segments 
In  groups  of  2  or  3,  folded  together  from  the  base  (con- 
duplicate),  linear  lanceolate,  acute,  coriaceous,  densely 
crowded,  about  100  on  each  side;  midrib  4-sided  below, 
3-slded  above.  Brazil. 


ddd.  Form  of  Iftt.  narrowly  lanceolate. 
B    Let.  long,  G-15  ft.  in  mature  specimen*. 
p.  Petiole  *pino*e-*errate:  legment*  of  leaf  let* 
numerou*. 

Tatty,  Mart.  Stem  12-15  ft.  high,  over  1  ft.  in  diam., 
naked  below,  covered  with  dead  sheaths  above:  lvs.  re- 
6-9  ft.:  sheath  1  ft.  long,  flbrous  at 


Lr*.  ihorttr.  S-4%  ft.  in  mature  i 
r.  Apex  of  Iff*,  obtune. 
npeitrif ,  Mart.  Stem  8-10 ft.  high,  thickened,  scaly: 
lvs.  spreading-recurved,  rigid,  3-4K  ft.  long:  rachis  ele- 
vated, triangular  above,  convex  below  :  segments  ni 
rowly  lanceolate,  30-40  ou^each  side,  obtuse  at  the  aji 

C.  nucifera. 

rr.  Apex  of  Ift*.  acuminate. 
insignia,  Mart.  (GJnWAra  inslgnis.  Hort.).  Stem3-6ft. 
high,  IK  in.  in  diam.:  lvs.4K-6  ft.  long;  sheath  . 


apex 
than 
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brown -Ian mp ;  petiole  shorter  than  or  equaling  the 
sheath,  a  fourth  or  fifth  aa  long  aa  the  raehls;  segment* 
equidistant,  50  on  each  aide,  narrowly  lanceolate,  obliquely 
acuminate  and  caudate,  ailTery  glaucous  beneath.  Bras. 

Tbe  following  are  obscure  trade  names  of  rare  plant*  not 
sufficiently  described  :  0.  Alpk6n$ri.  C.  Ht>nn*ti,  0.  QiUrtmri, 
O.  Murimilldua  and  C.  Yurumdomu. 

Jabsd  O.  Smith  and  W.  M. 

CODI.KUM  (Malayan  name).  Euphorbiicea.  Croton 
of  floriiita.  Four  or  5  Malayan  species  of  shrubs  or 
tree*.  Plant-*  monu»cioua  :  raceme*  axillary,  long  and 
alender:  pistillate  fin.  with  small  5-lohcd  calyx  and  no 
petals,  the  ovary  3-loculed  :  stamens  15-30,  surrounded 
by  calyx  and  5-6  small  petals:  Ivs.  alternate  and  pctio- 
late,  normally  entire,  thick,  more  or  less  Auruba-like. 
Differ*  from  Croton  in  the  absence  of  petals  from  the 
pistillate  fls.,  and  in  technical  characters  of  stamens. 

The  Codlasum*  of  gardens  are  of  many  widely  differ- 
ent kinds,  and  many  of  these  forms  have  Latin-made 
names.  They  are  all  derived,  however,  from  one  poly- 
morphous natural  group,  which  J.  MUllcr,  the  latest 
monographer  |  DC.  Prodr.  15:  pt.2. 1119).  consider*  to  be 
one  specie*  (  C.  mrirgatum).  This  plant  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  Malayan  region,  and  is  commonly 
planted  in  the  Moluccas  and  other  parts.  The  Croton* 
or  Codia»um*  of  horticulturists  fall  into  three  groups,— 
those  with  ovate,  short-stalked  Ivs..  those  with  narrower 
and  spatulatc  Ivs.,  and  those  with  verv  narrow  and  often 
twisted  lv«.  These  correspond  with  M  tiller's  three  nat- 
ural divisions  : 

varipgatum,  I. m:  .  var.  pic  turn,  MUller  (C.  pictum, 
Hook.).  Fig.  509.  Lvs.  shurt-pctioled.  ovate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  more  or  less  cordate  at  the  base,  1S-3  ' 
longer  than  wide,  beautifully  and  variously  i 
and  green.  L.B.C.  9:870.  B.M. 


abort -pe«oled .^widely  or  narrowly  spatulatc, 


SW.  Codiarum 


da  Rothschild  (var.  pirtvm). 


Var.  genuinum,  MUller  (Crdlon  varirgdtut,  Linn.). 
Figs.  511,  512.  Lvs.  broad-  or  narrow-lanceolate,  equally 
narrowed  at  both  ends,  aeutish  or  obtuse,  never  cordate 
at  base. 

The  Codls?ums  of  gardens  are  prited  chiefly  for  the 
varied  and  brilliant  markings  of  the  Ivs.  Tbe  colors  are 
In  shades  of  red,  yellow,  orange  and  purple,  and  the 
markings  often  run  luto  white.   The  plants  have  been 


endlessly  by  domestication.  Some  of 
the  modification  la  the  result  of  crossing.  The  Codiarama 
are  prized  both  a*  indoor  foliage  plant*  and  aa  aubjeeta 
for  massing  in  the  open.  In  the  open  air  they  develop 
most  brilliant  colors  In  our  bright,  hot  summers.  The 
plant*  will  not  stand  frost.  Specimen*  which  are  be- 
coming too  large  for  the  greenhouse  may  be  placed  in 
the  center  of  the  bed  for  summer  and  thrown  away  after 
frost.  With  Croton*  it  la  especially  desirable  to  have 
the  ball  of  root*  well  developed.  The  smallest  sited 
plants,  which  naturally  form  the  outer  ring  In  the  sum- 
mer bed,  may  be  plunged  In  their  pots  into  the  soil,  and 
are  easily  removed  in  the  fall  to  the  greenhouse.  Such 
plants,  when  taken  up  in  tbe  fall  and  brought  Indoors, 
ahould  be  cut  back  at  the  time  of  potting.  They  do  not 
make  the  best  subjects  for  winter  decoration,  although 
good  results  may  be  got  from  them  by  the  exercise  of 
care.  L.  H.  B. 

Codia|ii^  lor  Croton*,  aa  they  are  popularly  known 
v'^^^'iv  beautiful  plauta,  with  many  forms  of 
hsn-Nont^^B  odd  folmge  of  the  most  brilliant  coloring. 
The  color^^Lgi-  from  almost  pure  white  to  light  and 
deep  yellow,  orange,  pink,  red  and  crimson,  in  the  most 
charming  combinations.  In  some  cases  one  color  pre- 
dominates, aa  in  Carrierel  ( yellow  I,  Cxar  Alexander 
III.  (crimson),  Hawkerii  (light  yellow).  Tbeae  varie- 
ties of  distinct  coloring  make  beautiful  specimen  plants 
for  jardinieres;  and  their  beauty  Is  enhanced  when  used 
In  jardinieres  of  appropriate  color.  As  exhibition  plants 
they  are  very  effective,  and  may  be  grown  to  specimens 
5  or  0  feet  high,  or  even  larger.  In  smaller  sites, 
CodlaMinis  are  much  used  aa  table  plant*,  for  which 
purpose  well  colored  tops  are  rooted  and  grown  on  until 
they  are  from  12  to  15  inches  high.  The  narrow-leaved 
varieties  are  moat  u»ed  for  this  purpose.  Codisrcms 
are  also  very  attractive  in  vases  and  window  boxes 
and  for  mantel  and  table  decorations.  They  are  also 
very  valuable  aa  bedding  plants.  Planted  in  clumps  or 
masses,  the  effect  of  the  combination  of  rich  colors  is 
charming.  They  should  be  planted  in  only  good,  rich, 
not  too  heavy  soli,  and  regularly  syringed  to  keep  down 
red  spider.  They  color  best  when  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  and  should  not  be  planted  out  until  about  the  10th 
of  June  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. If  something  i*  needed  to  make  the  beds  look 
attractive  early  in  the  season,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plant 
pansies  in  April,  to  remain  until  it  is  time  to  plant  the 
Codiajum*.  Some  of  tbe  tender  varieties,  such  as  Heedii. 
Albicans,  and  a  few  others,  are  inclined  to  burn  in  the 
extremely  hot  weather,  but  nearly  all  the  sorts  do  well 
bedded  out.  Among  the  very  best  for  this  purpose  are 
Queen  Victoria,  Dayspring,  Baron  Rothschild.  An- 
dreanum.  Lady  Zetland.  Carrierci,  Barryi,  Hawkerii, 
Faaciatum,  Anietumense. 

The  house  culture  of  (odiamras  is  very  simple.  It  is 
necessary  that  a  night  temperature  l>e  maintained  of  70* 
to  75°,  and  that  the  air  be  kept  moist  by  frequent 
syringing*.  Cutting*  of  half-ripened  wood  may  tie 
easily  rooted  at  any  time  from  October  until  June,  a 
bottom  heat  of  80°  being  just  what  they  neesi.  When 
very  fine  specimens  are  desired,  root  strong  and  shapelv 
top*  by  making  an  Incision  in  the  stem  and  tying 
rao»»  around  the  wounded  part;  it  will  be  rooted  tvadv 
to  pot  in  about  three  week*.  By  this  method  all  the  foli- 
age may  be  retained,  anil  a  perfect  plant  be  the  result. 
The  more  light  the  plant  get*,  the  better  will  be  tbe 
color;  but  with  some  kinds  of  glass  it  1*  necessary-  to 
shade  lightly  to  prevent  burning  of  the  loaves.  They 
may  be  grown  finely  In  a  house  glased  with  ground 
glass,  which  admits  the  light  and  does  not  require 
shading.  It  is  well  to  syringe  two  or  three  times  a  week 
with  tobacco  water,  to  kill  mealy  bug  and  red  spider. 
Little's  Antipext,  or  any  emulsion  of  coal-oil,  is  a  good 
Insecticide  for  Codi*>um*.  New  varieties  from  seed  <  thr 
result  of  cruising  existing  sorts)  are  continually  beine 
raised.  Seed  ripens  freely  under  glass  in'  North 
America,  and  then-  is  no  doubt  that  the  list  of  about 
eighty  choice  varieties  now  In  cultivation  will  be  largely 
extended  in  the  near  future. 

The  following  horticultural  varieties  are  In  tbe  American 
trade  : 
Aigbrrth  Qtm. 
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Albican*.    Lva.  hrnad-l/ineoolate  IS  in  nr  tea 


•n  long, 

beneath 


A*ietum*n*e. 

Aumbi&fotiuM.  Lvt.  abort 
yellow  Mil  crimson. 
Aurtn-twutatum.  I. VI 


With 


iarwn.  Ltb.  beautifully  and  symmetrically  i 
rich  rrllow. 

Karon  Adolph  BeUliir*.  Strong  and  robust  growth.  Large, 
brilliant  green  Irs.,  with  palp  yellow  norma,  whirh  aoon  become 
Ivory-white,  the  contrast  of  color  producing  a  striking  affect. 

Korean*  d*  KetkfhiUt  ( Fig.  SW).  Lvi.  broad.  olive-green 
and  yellow,  changing  tot 


/t'littfy.  Lva.  lanceolate,  profusely  and  strikingly  variegated 
with  golden  yellow  on  a  rich  green  ground  ;  aa  they  attain  age 
the  green  ground  color  gradually  become*  a  deep  bronze,  while 
the  yellow  variegation  develops  Into  a  rich,  roay  rrimaoo. 

Brrgmani.  Lvt.  short,  broad-oblong, cream-yellow,  with  green 
blotchea.  I.H.  27;3t». 
BriUiantUrimum. 

Lva.  lanceolate.  18  In.  i 


Dayipring.  Orange  yellow,  edged  green  and  tl rijfexl  red 
IMioht     hv%.  oblong  acute,  bright  yellow,  margined  with 
green,  the  .veins  i-Miiu-r<i!«r.  the  bright  central  variegation 
clear  )\ory  -white,  witli  here  mi. I  there  n  few  dot*  of 
lor  jc-allcrvd  through  the  margin  of  the  leaf. 


Carriirti. 

ChnltenQtr  (Imperator).  Long  Iva. ;  midribs  at  flrat  creamy 
white,  suffused  with  rati  deepening  to  bright  carmine.  One  of 
the  beat. 

Chtltonii.  Lvs.  narrow  and  drooping,  more  or  lean  twUted, 


Chry$ophyllum.  Lva.  email,  yellow-tinted. 


Ceoptrii.  Lva.  yellow-veined  and  -blotched,  changing  to  red. 

CornulttM.  Lva.  oblong  and  obtuse,  lobed,  rounded  at  the 
baae.  wavy  margined,  dark,  shining  green  and  mottled  with  yel- 
low, the  midrib  projecting  at  the  tip. 

Cronitadtii.  Lva.  lanceolate,  twisted  and  crisped,  tapering  to 
•  iharp  point,  gloaay  green,  variegated  with  light  golden  yellow. 

Crown  Print*.  Lva.  lanceolate  and  acuminate.  18  in.  or  leaa 
long,  ahining  green,  with  golden  veins. 

Ciar  AUcandt  111. 


aard  I  j  it  .>iu ; .  rutin 
With  yellow  vein*,  changing  li 


mxori. 

,    <ti*m«T.    l.va  Innre -lincnr.  I  ft.  or  less  long.  sometimes 
»tcd.  green,  with  go. den  rib  atrid  margin* 
y'nrUontTt. 

Kltoan:  Lv*.  llneardancclMe.  hut  *hort  (about  win.),  green 
above,  with  yclliiw  or  ,'rim«un  rib  and  margin*.  Jail  green  mid 
mottled  nurnh-  beneath. 

F\fu<inti**irnHv\  l.\  narrow. of  ronrdderabTe  length  ;  variegn- 
tlon  of  u  rti'h.  bright  golden  ■•<►! •  ■  r ,  »ln>-h  contrast*  Wrongly  with 
tlie  bright  n*!  t  In t  of  tin-  )x't  io'."i,  producing  it  very  pretty  effect. 

»<nnn,lrir</n.  l,v«.  it- 1 , .1  .i-.I ,  Veined  with  yellow  and  mottled 
with  yellow,  bmtuc  and  orange. 

Exerltinr. 

fiuciatum.  Deep  gri-en,  with  yelluw-  wins, 
Flamhftiu. 
yiwnin'j,.. 

tilorintujrt  llVino'  of  Wales).  !.v».  long,  narrow  and  droop- 
ing, variotmly  *j>ottod  with  ercmiy  yellow. 

Qoldtri    Lw  *jmttilate.  3-lobed.  12  in.  or  less  long,  olive  green, 
with  golden  wiii.i. 
Orarnlr.  Dark  groeii,  with  yellow  Hi*its. 

Hltnlmmiiium.  lAi.  oblong  IS  or  1ms,  olive green,  with 
golden  and  ro>e  marking*. 

ffannxnliiuum  i Tr:nm;,ha:i»  Hurwoodlantiiri) .  i.v«  nMotif, 
t'LblxMl  with  gold  and  .  .•irnMin. 

//a!rl-rr,.  I.vs  l,ro:ol  1  iiuro .  1  at e,  V,U .  long,  light  ye'.W.with 
i;rK-ri  margins 

llnirirtioiuK  I.vv  ovate  oblong  and  pointed.  Id  in.,  mottled 
or  overspread  With  golden  yellow. 

Hillnuwi  ni  I.vs  broad ■'■olov.k!  or  -ip/i  till  ate. ill  nrl««,  wavy- 
n:argini-d,  i»urt'li--h  w>  ii.  markeil  -iv 1 1 ti  '  runout!. 

//•-••Ivria/iM to.    |,v».  Uuieo-ovato.  dark,  shining  grocn,  with 
gi-ldeti  hh/ti  he* 
Iliurtru  with  :t  tiarnnv  oblong  lobes,  golden  barred  and 


Inlrrruptun  (Pig.  511),    Lvn.  very 
aces,  twisted,  with  crimson  rib. 
Irrrffulart,   Lva.  oblong  and 
low  the  middle,  acute  at 
and  ribs. 
Jamttii.  Lva.  ovate,  10  In,  or 


ill.  Codixuin  interruptum 

(var.  genuinum). 


Kaioni.  Lvs.  1 
spots. 

lady  Zetland.  Graceful  habit. 
Lord  Dtrby. 


and  yellow 


,1ft.  long. 
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MajciHcum.  Lvs,  narrow  and  Ions,  mottled 
and  ahjulrd  with  crimson. 


urn]  yellow. 


Marquit  <U  Catttllanc 

MorttorUmn. 

MortU. 

Mrt.  Chat.  Heine. 

Mrt.  Dorman.  Lvs.  linear-lanceolate.  1  ft.,  with  scarlet  rib 
•nd  green  martini. 

Mrt.  if.  ¥.  Walton.  Large-lvd.  i  green,  but  u  thej  mature  the 
green  deepens  and  change*  to  a  bright,  bronxy  crimson,  striped, 
■potted  and  blotched  with  rich  golden  yellow  and  edged  with 
aalmon,  the  midrib*  and  veins  bright  red. 

Mrt.  Swan.  Lrs.  broad  lanceolate  and  acuminate,  golden  yel- 
low in  the  center  and  on  the  margins  and  petiole. 


Jfntor.  Lvs,  large,  lanceolate,  with  a  broad  crimson  midrib, 
potted  margin,  and  bright  yellow  central  variegation. 
Sevitlia.  Lrs.  oblong  lanceolate,  barred  and  marked  yellow. 


Orriila. 


Ficturn.  Lvs. 


.  broad-oblong  i 
long,  crimson,  with  irregular  I 
Old  but  good.  B.M.  3051. 
J'u-turalum.  Lvs.  similar  to  Interruptum,  highly  colored. 

JSIgrimii.  Lvs.  ovate  and  pointed,  10  in.,  green,  overspread 
with  pink,  golden-blotched. 

Print*  of  Wale*.  See  Olortosum. 

Lvs.  broad  linear,  with  J 


Queen  Victoria .  Lrs.  oblong 
yellow  blotched  and  magenta  ribs. 

Rrenrntolium.  Lvs  broad  and  I 
crimson  at 

Rtedii. 

Koiropictum. 
Hubcrrimum  Lvs. 
creamy  white. 
Hubrolineatvm. 


12  in.  or  less,  golden 


crimson,  narrow,  drooping,  marked'  with 


8enitrianum. 

HoUerU. 

Spirale  (Pig.  512).  Lvs.  long,  narrow-oblong,  twisted,  striped 
and  marked  with  yellow,  changing  to  crimson. 

Htncartii.  Lrs.  oborate.  blunt  at  baae.  olive  green,  with  red- 
dish rib  and  petiole  and  orange  bands  and  margin. 

Sunbeam.  Dark,  bronxy  lvs..  from  9  to  10  in.  long  and  about 
3  in.  wide,  in  the  young  state  freely  blotched  with  yellow,  gradu- 
ally changing  into  rosy  crimson,  which  in  torn,  as  the  leaf  ar- 
rives at  maturity,  becomes  of  a  rich  blood-red. 

Sun*  hint . 

Superbit  nmum. 

Thnmptonii. 

Tricolor.  Lrs.  oblong-spatulate,  very  acute,  gradually  tapering 
from  the  upper  third  to  the  base  ;  margin  sinuous  :  upper  sur- 
face dark,  shining  green,  central  part  and  midrib  golden  yello 
lower  surface  dull,  reddish  green. 

Triumphant.  Lrs.  oblong,  deep  green  I 
to  greenish  bronze  and  rosy  crimson. 

Cndulatum.  Lrs.  broad  and  long,  I 
claret,  crimson  and  purplish  reins. 

Victory .    Lvs.  of  deep  orange-yellow, 
son.  changing  with  age  to  deep  olive  greet 
and  c<>« La,  and  a  blotching  of  red. 

Veitckii.   Lvs.  lance-oblong,  rounded  at  base, 
mottled  yellow  ami  crimson.  K.H.  1887,  p.  100. 

VnhUvm.  Lvs  broad,  rolled  at  tip,  golden  veined. 

Warrtnii.   Lvs.  linear- lanceolate.  3-3  ft  long,  twisted,  drocp- 


Writmanii.  _ 
tip,  more  or  less  unduli 
blotched. 

Williamsii.  Lvs.  ovate-oblong.  1%  ft.  or  lees  long  and  4 
leas  broad,  undulated,  magenta,  crimson  and  yellow. 

Wiltonii.    Lrs.  linear-lanceolate,  1-2  ft., 
ETwn,  ov<*r*jin*«4  with  jffllow. 

Tmmffii.  Lrs.  long,  nearly  1  In.  wide,  dark 
blotched  with  yellow  ami  rose-red.  Robsrt  Craig. 

CODLIN.  or  CODLING.  Used  In  England  to  mean  • 
small,  green,  half-wild,  inferior  apple.  It  is  used  in  < 
tlnction  from  grafted  or  dessert  fr.    It  is  about  i 
lent  to  our  use  of  the  word  "crab. 

CiELIA  (Greek,  knilot,  hollow:  referring  to  the  pol- 
len roaases).  Orckiddeetr.  tribe  %'dndea.  Six  species  of 
central  and  South  American  epiphytic  orchids,  divided 


Into  2  strongly  marked  groups  with  widely  different 
kinds  of  inaoreacenee.  V.  macrottaekya  is  a  type  of 
the  first  section,  with  long  racemes  of  numerous  small, 
horizontal  fls.,  which  are  much  exceeded  by  the  long 
spreading  bracts,  and  the  baae  of  the  column  short. 
C.  bttla  is  typical  of  the  second  section,  with  the  fls. 
few,  larger,  erect,  in  groups  of  about  3,  longer  than  their 
bracts,  and  the  baae  of  the  column  produced  to  twice  its 
own  length,  which  gives  the  (Is.  a  tubular  appearance. 
CVellas  are  of  minor  importance.  They  grow  best  in 
pot*  of  peat  and  sphagnum,  with  a  little  charcoal. 

A.   Fit.  roty  rttl,  nnmerout,  small,  in  a  long  raceme. 

mscrostachya.  Llndl.  INcudobulbs  2X  in.  long,  almost 
round,  with  brown  scales  at  the  baae:  lvs.  about  3,  from 
the  top  of  the  pseudobulb,  1  ft.  or  more  long,  lanceolate, 
arching,  broader  than  in  V.  bella,  and  not  channeled; 
sepals  red;  petals  white.  Mexico.  K.H.  Ic578  :  210.  B.M. 
4712  shows  a  dense  raceme  8  in.  long,  with  more  than 
75  fls. 

AA.   Fit.  while,  lipped  purple,  few,  large. 
bftlla.  Kelrhb.  f.   I'seudohulbs  smaller  and  more  con- 
stricted at  the  top  :  lvs.  ft-10  In.  long,  narrower,  chan- 
neled above,  arching :  fls.  2  in.  long,  erect,  3  or  4  in 
number,  with  the  midlobe  of  the  lip  orange-colored. 


I  hollow  pistil  I .  Ore*  iddcea* .  tribe  Kpi- 
dfndrea.  A  genus  of  useful  planfs.  all  pseudobulbons, 
found  in  tropical  Asia  growing  on  trees  and  on  rocks. 
Sepals  and  petals  membranaceous,  labellum  large,  cueul- 
late  with  2, 3  or  more  longitudinal  ridges;  column  erect, 
winged,  membranaceously  margined  at  and  toward  tbe 
apex;  pollinla  4.  The  botanical  details  of  Ctrlogi/ne  tpe- 
clota  are  shown  In  Fig.  513.  At  the  top  Is  a  general 
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view  of  the  flower.  Below,  on  the  left,  la  the  column, 
front  ud  aide  view.  In  the  center  is  the  lip,  with  the 
column  lying  along  lta  top.  Below  the  lip,  on  the  left, 
la  the  stigma.  To  the  right,  on  the  bottom  row,  are  the 
poll  Iota,  front  and  back  view;  and  at  the  right  center 
are  separate  pollen  masses. 

Co?logynes  may  be  grown  In  pots,  pana  or  basket*, 
but  it  ia  hardly  advisable  to  undertake  growing  them  on 


513.  Details  oi  Cocloiyne  .peciow. 


blocks,  M  they  are  a  thirsty  class  of  pi  until  when  crow- 
ing, and,  in  fact,  when  at  rest  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  very  dry.  Cadogvnes,  as  a  rule,  do  not  care  to 
be  disturbed ;  therefore.  It  is  a  good  plan  not  to  repot 
until  the  plant*  have  outgrown  the  pots  or  basket*,  or 
the  old  compost  has  become  exhausted.  They  should  be 
potted  then  In  a  compost  consisting  of  equal  parts  fresh 
sphagnum  mou  and  fibrous  peat,  to  which  maybe  added 
a  little  broken  charcoal.  The.  pots  or  baskets  to  be  used 
should  have  a  good  supply  of  crocks,  so  that  the  water 
may  pass  away  freely,  otherwise  the  compost  would  soon 
become  sour.  A  good  time  to  repot  or  top-dress  is  just 
after  the  flowering  season.  When  repotted,  the  plants 
should  be  kept  in  a  rather  moist,  shady  place  until  the 
new  roots  commence  to  take  hold  of  the  fresh  oompost. 
Tbey  may  then  be  put  in  their  growing  quarters  and 
given  a  good  supply  of  water  all  through  the  growing 
season;  but  after  the  growth  Is  completed  they  will  re- 
quire only  enough  water  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  a  plump 
condition.  Manure  water  applied  once  a  week  when 
growing  will  be  found  beneficial,  but  should  be  given  in 
a  weak  form  to  begin  with. 

There  are  about  50  kinds  of  CoMogynes,  a  number  of 
which  are  well  worth  a  place  in  the  most  select  collec- 
tions. One  of  the  most  beautiful  species  is  C  rrinlata, 
with  its  varieties  holoUuca,  Chatstrorthii,  Lemoniana 
and  mnrima.  To  insure  a  good  crop  of  fls.,  the  abovo 
should  all  have  a  good  supply  of  light  and  air  when 
growing,  only  a  very  light  shading  being  necessary. 
They  also  may  be  syringed  overhead  once  or  twice  a  day 
In  bright  weather  to  keep  down  red  spider  and  other  in- 
sect pests.  In  the  winter  they  may  be  rested  In  any  cool 
greenhouse  in  which  the  temperature  does  not  fail  be- 
low 40°.  C.  corrugata,  C.  flaecida,  C.  oeellaln  and  V. 
Mattangeana  will  all  do  nicely  in  an  intermediate  houxc, 
while  C.  Day  una  and  C.  Sanderiana  should  bo  grown  in 
a  warmhouse  where  the  night  temperature  in  winter  is 
not  below  60°.  Coriogynes  may  be  propagated  by  divid- 
ing the  plants,  always  being  careful  to  gut  one  or  more 
leading  growths  with  each  piece. 

Cult,  by  Albert  J.  Nkwxll. 

A.  Bactmtt  ptndntout  or  drooping. 
B.  FU.  green  or  ytlloic. 
pandora U,  Lindl.  FIs.  large:  sepals  and  petals  green, 
labellum  flddle-shaped,  with  black  reins  and  stains  on  u 
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ellowlsh  green  ground;  central  disk  3-ribbed;  paeudo- 
ulba  oval  oblong,  4  In.  long ;  Ivs.  rather  oblong,  15  or 
more  in.  in  length:  racemes  many -fid.  Borneo.  IS.M. 
5084.  P.8.  20:2139.  J. H.  III.  30:377.  A. P.  6.633. 

Dayana,  Rfichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  pyrlform,  eyllndric, 
abont  6  in.  long:  Ivs.  oblong-lanceolate:  fls.  numerous; 
sepals  and  petals  pale  yellow,  marglna  reflexed;  petals 
much  narrower  than  sepals  ;  labellum  with  6  erect 
ridges  fringed  with  brown:  racemes  2  ft.  or  more  long. 
Borneo.  G.C.  III.  15:695. 

Xasaangelna,  Relchb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  pyrlform,  about 
3X-4  in.  long,  lva.  elliptical,  large,  tapering  toward  the 
base ;  the  long  racemes  many-fid. ;  sepsis  and  petals 
equal,  pale  yellow,  lateral  lobes  of  labellum  brownish 
within,  lined  or  streaked  with  yellow ;  mid-lobe  with  a 
verrucose  brown  and  yellow  disk  :  raeerue  sometimes  2 
ft.  long.  Assam.  B.M.  6979. 

BB.  t'Js.  wkitt  or  erra n-colortd. 

cristata,  Llndl.  A  free  •  flowering  species,  with 
large  white  flowers  :  sepsis  and  petals  lanceolate-ob- 
long, undulate ;  lateral  lobes  of  labellum  slightly  In- 
curved ;  mid-lobe  provided  at  tho  center  with  5  bright 
yellow  fringes  and  3  ridges.  Nepal.  J.H.  III.  31:349. 
P.  G.  1:55.  A.  G.  14:331;  15:513.  A.P.  4:497;  6:67; 
9:1111;  13:1133.  F.E. 9:331.  Gng. 2:393  ;  4:225.-Var. 
hololenoa,  Hort.  (var.  alba},  has  white  fls.,  labellum 
without  yellow.  Var.  ltmoniana,  Hort.,  has  citron-yel- 
low fringe*.  Var.  Chatsworthi,  Hort.,  has  large  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  largo  fls.  of  good  substance.  Var,  maxima, 
Hort.,  has  very  large  fls.  Ccrlogvnt  eriitata  ia  one  of 
tho  best  and  most  popular  of  orchids.  It  Is  one  of  tho 
easiest  to  grow.  Can  be  grown  with  Cattleyas. 

flaccid  a,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovate,  angulate,  2-3 
In.  long  Ivs.  lanceolate,  about  8  In.  long:  raceme  7-10- 
fld.,  often  more  :  fls.  l^j  in.  across:  sepals  and  petals 
whitish:  labellum  with  3  ridges,  bright  yellow  blotch  on 
the  disk.  Nepal.  B.M.  3318. 

Oardneriana,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  long  and  tapering, 
flask -shaped  I  Ivs.  2,  thin,  18  In.  or  less  long  :  raceme 
many-fid.:  fls.  large,  long-petal  ed,  pure  white  except  the 
lemon-yellow  lip,  not  opening  wide.  Ind.  P.M.  6:73. 

aaperata,  Llndl.  (C.  U*ii,  Part.).  Large  species 
(18-24  in.  high):  pseudobulbs  large  and  oblong,  each 
bearing  a  pair  of  broad,  dull  green  Ivs.:  raceme  1  ft. 
long,  many-fld. :  lis.  3  In.  across,  cream-colored,  but  the 
lip  with  an  orange  crest  and  radiating  brown  and  yellow 
streaks.  Borneo.  P.M.  16:227. 

Sanderiana,,  Relchb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  ovate  and 
wrinkled  or  costate,  2  In.  long,  each  bearing  a  pair  of 
Ivs.  a  foot  long  :  fls.  about  6  In  a  raceme,  3  In.  across, 
snow-white;  sepals  narrow  and  pointed,  keeled;  petals 
broader;  lip  3-lobed,the  side  lobes  striped  with  brown 
and  the  middle  lobe  blotched  with  yellow.  E.  Ind.- 
Distinet  and  handsome.  C.  Bandera),  Kranslln  (G.C. 
111.  13:361.  J.H.  III.  35:451),  is  probably  the  same.  It 
Is  described  as  having  the  "disk  of  the  lip  deep  orange 
in  front,  much  paler  behind,  and  with  three  parallel 
keels,  covered  with  long  dark  hairs"  (G.C.  III.  13, 
p.  392). 

aa.  llaetmtt  trtet. 

barbata,  Griffith.  Pseudobulbs  about  2  In.  long,  ovate: 
Ivs.  broadly  lanceolate,  altoiit  1  ft.  long:  fls.  large,  petals 
linear,  whitish;  sepals  ovate-oblong,  white;  mid-lobe  of 
labellum  brownish  Inside,  curiously  fringed  with  brown; 
crests  3.  Khasia  hills. 

ocellata,  Llndl.  Pseudobulbs  pyrlform  or  nearly  so: 
Ivs.  about  1  ft.  long,  narrowly  lanceolate;  racemes  6  In. 
long  :  fls.  large,  white,  with  two  bright  orange-yellow 
spots  on  each  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  labellum,  and 
two  smaller  spots  at  the  base  of  the  mldlobe  ;  also 
brown  lateral  streaks  ;  column  bordered  with  yellow. 
E.  Ind.  Found  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet.  B.M.  3767. 

speciosa,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  ovoid,  distinctly  angled, 
2  or  3  in.  long,  monophyllous;  racemes  short:  fls.  1,  2 or 
3,  on  short  peduncles,  which  emerge  from  imbricated 
scales  directly  below  the  fls.;  sepals  oblong-ovate, 
translucent,  dull  salmon-pink;  petals  linear  reflexed; 
lateral  lobes  of  labellum  erect,  sllglitlv  Incurved,  reticu- 
lated, with  dull  copper-brown  on  a  blu*h-salmon  ground, 
midlobe  roundish,  partly  broad-margined  with  white  } 
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disk  with  two  fringed  ridges  and  amber-brown  mark 
toga.  Inner  surface  of  column  brownish.  Java.  H.M. 
tm.  On.  49,  p.  62. 


oorrugart,  Wight.  Paeudobulbs  orate -pointed,  in 
tufts,  with  Irs.  3  In.  long:  racemes  3-6-fid.:  fls.  white  ; 


sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  oblong  and  acute;  lip  3- 
lohed,  the  lateral  lobes  smaller  and  blunter  than  the 
central  one.  E.  Ind.  B.M.5601. 

PArtehil,  Hook.  f.  Like  V.  pandurata,  but  racemes 
not  drooping,  the  pseudobulb  4-anglod  and  narrow, 
bearing  a  pair  of  stout  broad  Irs.,  the  As.  about  G,  and 
smaller.  A  small  species.  Burma.  H.M.  5323. 

Fdsrstermanni,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  cylindrical  or 
fusiform,  producing  1-  or  2-sheathed  peduncles  from  the 
side:  As.  large,  snow- white;  sepals  and  petals  lanceo- 
late, the  former  keeled  outside;  lip  3-lobed,  the  middle 
lobe  rounded  and  minute -pointed,  the  side  lobes  rounded, 
the  disk  marked  with  yellowish  brown  :  Irs  3-4  In. 
wide  and  18  In.  long,  very  short-stalked.  E.  Ind. 

Oakes  Ame". 

COFFEA  (from  the  Arabian  name  for  the  drink,  itself 
conjecturally  derived  from  Caffa,  a  district  In  southern 
Abyssinia).  Jiubiaeea.  A  genus  of  about  20  Old  World 
species,  mostly  natives  of  tropical  Africa.  Shrubs  or 
small  trees,  usually  glabrous,  with  slender  branches  : 
Ivs.  elliptical,  pointed,  glossy,  coriaceous,  mostly  oppo- 
site, rarely  in  whorls  of  3:  As.  creamy  wbtte,  tuberose- 
like, delicately  fragrant,  subseaslle,  clustered  in  the 
axils  of  the  Irs.  The  genus  is  technically  distinguished 
by  the  short  calyx  limb  :  eorolla  throat  villous  or  gla- 
brous: style  branches  2,  linear.  The  fr.  ts  a  berry  con- 
taining 2  horny  seeds,  which  afford  the  Coffee  of  com- 
merce. For  Coffee  production,  two  species,  C.  Arabica 
and  C.  lAlt'riea,  are  now  extensively  cultivated  through- 
out the  tropics,  and  are  occasionally  to  be  found  in  con- 
servatories; also  In  gardens  In  Florida  and  California. 

The  Coffee  of  commerce  consists  of  the  seeds  of  these 
two  species  of  Coffee,  C.  Arabica  and  C.  Liberies,  the 
cultivation  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  Important  agri- 
cultural industries  of  the  tropics,  the  annual  production 
reaching  1, SOU, 000,000  pounds,  valued  at  (160,000,000. 
Of  this  amount,  Brazil  lurnlshes  over  70  per  cent.  A 
new  Coffee  from  the  Congo  is  receiving  much  attention 
In  Europe,  —  C.  Maragogipe.  It  is  very  vigorous  grow- 
ing, and  is  said  to  be  entirely  resistant  to  the  Coffee 
rust. 

Climate  and  toil.  —  Although  C.  Arabica  will  endure 
a  low  temperature,  and  has,  with  slight  protection,  sur- 
vived the  winter  in  Germany,  successful  commercial 
culture  requires  a  rainfall  of  from  100-150  in.  and  an 
equable  temperature,  having  an  average  minimum  of 
not  less  than  «0\  The  Liberlan  species  Is  at  home  un- 
der thoroughly  tropiral  conditions,  and  endures  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  at  low  elevations,  where  for  C.  Arabiea 
shade  trees  are  commonly  supplied,  Coffee  thrives  in  a 
great  variety  of  soil*,  but  those  containing  a  large 
amount  of  humus  are  preferable  and  volcanic  deposits 
are  also  excellent.  The  use  of  fertlllssrs  is  Increasing, 
but  the  requirements  of  particular  localities  must  be 
carefully  considered. 

CM/fipa/ion.-Tbe  seed  germinates  in  from  4  to  6 
weeks  after  ripening,  and  will  endure  only  partial  dry- 
ing. Seedlings  are  raised  In  shaded  seed-beds  or  flower- 
pot's whence  they  are  transplanted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  rainy  season,  preferably  when  2  years  old,  to  their 
permanent  places.  The  distance  between  trees  is  deter- 
mined by  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  varying  from 
6  ft.  for  C.  Arabica,  under  circumstances  unfavorable 
to  the  growth  of  wood,  to  l.r>  ft.  or  more  for  C.  Liberica 
In  fertile  ground.  For  the  reception  of  the  seedlings, 
large  boles  are  dug  in  orderto  insure  loose  soli  and  avoid 
injuring  or  bending  the  long  Up  root.  Subsequent  cul- 
ture consists  largely  In  the  frequent  removal  of  all 
weeds,  by  means  of  hoes  or  other  implements,  which 
also  stir  the  surface  soil.  Trees  are  headed  or  pruned 
to  a  height  of  from  3-4  ft.  in  order  to  keep  the  berries 
within  easy  reach,  and  after  each  harvest  the  old  twigs 
are  removed,  also  the  epiphvtes  and  parasites.  Spray- 
ing with  fungicides  and  Insecticides  is  also  practiced 
when  necessary. 

Harvest.-  Production  begins,  under  favorable  circum- 


stances, the  second  or  third  year  from  transplanting 
but  a  paying  crop  can  scarcely  be  expected  before  the 
fifth  or  sixth  year.  The  berries  ripen  unevenly,  requir- 
ing two  or  more  visits  to  each  tree.  The  yield  is  esti- 
mated in  general  at  1  pound  of  dry  Coffee  per  tree,  but 
careful  methods  increase  this  to  3  or  4  pounds,  while  in 
exceptions!  cases  from  6  to  12  and  even  25  pounds  have 
been  reported.  The  life  of  the  Coffee  tree  baa  been 
stated  at  20  or  30  rears,  but  with  good  care  production 
may  be  maintained  for  SO  year*  or  more.  The  berries 
may  be  dried  as  picked  and  the  seeds  afterward  ex- 
tracted by  machines  called  "hullers;"or,  by  means  of  a 
"  pulper,"  the  outer  Aeshy  material  la  removed  before 
drying.  For  the  latter  process,  running  water,  cisterns, 
buildings  and  machinery  are  necessary.  After  being 
"pulped," the  Coffee  Is  fermented  In  orderto  further  dis- 
integrate the  saccharine  matter  of  the  external  coat; 
It  Is  then  dried  In  the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat,  after 
which  the  tough  inner  integument,  the  so-called  "parch- 
ment,"is  removed  by  other  machines  and  the  "beans" 
are  polished,  graded  and  sent  to  the  market. 

In  all  of  tbe  recently  acquired  tropical  territories  of 
the  United  States,  Coffee  culture  may  become  an  im- 
portant Industry,  tbe  excellence  of  the  Porto  Kican  prod- 
uct being  already  well  known.  From  the  agricultural 
standpoint,  little  has  been  attempted  in  the  selection  of 
superior  seed  or  the  application  of  scientific  methods  of 
propagation.  Grafting  has  recently  been  accomplished 
in  Java. 

Book*.-  Coffee,  Its  Culture  and  Commerce,  edited 
by  C.  li.  Warn  ford  Locb,  264  pages,  1888,  contains  a 
compilation  of  nearly  all  the  literature  then  existing, 
but  the  article  In  German  in  Semler'a  Tropische  Agri- 
kultur  contains  more  recent  and  original  matter.  A 
French  work,  Culture  du  CaWier,  by  C.  Raool.  Paris, 
1897,  Is  the  latest  important  contribution  to  the  subject. 

O.  F.  Coog. 
a.  Corolla  Spurted,  tomttimrt  4  parted, 

B.  Segments  of  eorolla  narrote:  lt$.  oblong,  4S  in.  long, 
l%  in.  tridt. 

Arables,  Linn.  Common  or  Ababiax  Comi.  Fig. 
514.  Lvs.3-6  in.  long,  rather  thin,  oblong,  nearly  three 
times  as  long  as  broad,  more  or  leas  abruptly  contracted 
near  the  apex  to  a  point  about  X  In.  long :  As.  in  axillary 
clusters  of  3-5;  segments  of  corolla  four  times  as  long 
as  wide:  fr.  a 2-seeded,  deep  crimson  berry,  but  the"ber- 
ries"or  beans  of  commerce  are  the  seeds.  The  commer- 
cial varieties  of  Coffee  are  based  largely  on  the  sise. 
shape,  color  and  Aavor  of  the  seeds,  and  hence  the  fr.  is 
very  variable,  but  the  typical  fr.  may  be  considered  to 
be  oval  and  half  an  Inch  long.  Indigenous  in  Abyssinis. 
Mozambique  and  Angola;  supposed 
to  have  been  introduced  in  early 
Mohammedan  times  from  Abys- 
sinia to  Arabia,  whence  it 


known  to  Europeans  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Thl» 
species  furnished  until  recently  the  entire  commercial 
product.  B.M.  1M03.  Gng.  6:55. -As  it  prows  wild  in 
Afr.  It  Is  a  small  tree  10-15  ft.  high,  with  the  trunk  9-12 
in.  thick  at  the  base,  and  with  horizontal  or  even  nod- 
ding branches,  which  in  old  age  become  one-sided. 
Often  cult,  under  glass  in  the  north  for  its  economic 
interest,  and  in  S.  Calif,  it  Is  a  good  outdoor  orna- 
mental shrub,  esteemed  foe  its  shining  lvs.,  fragrant 
white  As.,  and  red  ! 
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BB.  Stgmtntt  of  eorolla  teid* :  Ivs.  oca tt. 

Bengalensis.  Roxb.  Benoal  Corns.  Lvs.  orate, 
barely  twice  aa  Ions;  aa  broad,  acute,  but  not  having  a 
long,  abrupt  point :  0s.  in  2's  or  3's  ;  segment*  of  co- 
rolla barely  twice  as  long  aa  wide.    E.  Ind.,  Malaya. 

.M.49l7.-Tblshaa  much  showier  flu.  than  C.  Arabic*. 

small  sbrnb  with  glabrous,  dlchotomous  branches.  A 
natlre  of  the  mountains  of  northeastern  India,  whence 
it  was  brought  to  Calcutta  and  much  cult,  there  for  a 
time.  It  is  now  neglected,  the  berries  being  of  inferior 
quality  and  the  plants  not  productive  enough. 

aa.  Corolla      7-,  or  8-parUd. 

B.  Fts.  in  dsns*  clu$ttr$  or  glomes  .•  Ivs.  short -point  id, 

6-11  in.  long. 

Liberie*,  Hlern.  Liberia*  ComtB.  Lvs.  longer  than 
in  C.  Arnbica.nnd  wider  above  the  middle,  with  a  pro- 
portionately shorter  and  less  abruptly  contracted  point: 
flu.  15  or  more  In  a  dense  cluster;  corolla  segments  usu- 
ally 7.  Trop.  Afr.  Trans.  Linn.  8oc.  II.  1:171  (187C). 
Q.C.  II.  0:105.  R.H.  1890,  pp.  104. 103.  -  Said  to  be  more 
robust  aud  productive  than  C.  Arabiea,  with  berries 
larger  and  of  finer  flavor.  It  is  a  more  tropical  plant 
than  the  common  Coifee,  and  can  be  grown  at  much 
lower  levels.  "It  is  a  small  tree,  similar  In  general  to 

C.  Arabiea.  but  of  more  vigorous  and  upright  bablt,  and 
larger  in  all  lu  parts.  Lva.  6-12  in.  long:  corolla  0-8- 
parted:  berries  dull  crimson,  larger,  more  numerous, 
and  more  nearly  spherical  than  those  of  most  forms  of 
C.  Arabiea.  In  Its  native  forests  in  W.  Afr.  it  attains 
a  height  of  30  ft.  or  more,  and  flourishes  near  sea  level. 
Owing  to  Ita  greater  site,  vigor  and  productiveness,  it 
is  now  being  extensively  planted  in  coffee-growing  re- 
gions, particularly  in  the  E.  Ind.,  where  it  has  been 
found  resistant  to  a  rust  fungus,  Uemileia  vastatrix, 
wbieh  bad  destroyed  the  plantations  of  C.  Arabiea.  In 
cultivation,  both  species  are  pruned  low  to  facilitate 
the  picking  of  the  berries."-  O.  F.  Cook. 

BB.  Fit.  solitary  or  inS's:  Ivs.  long-pointed,  t%-6  in. 
long. 

stenophylla,  G.  Don.  Lva.  4-6  In.  long,  1-1H  «n.  broad, 
narrower  than  in  C.  Arabiea,  with  a  relatively  longer 
and  more  tapering  point :  corolla  segments  usually  9. 
W.  Afr.  B.M.  7475.  — This  is  said  to  yield  berries  of 
even  finer  flavor  than  the  Libert &n  Coffee,  and  quite  as 
freely,  but  the  bush  Is  longer  in  coming  into  bearing. 
This  is  a  promising  rival  to  the  C.  Arabiea  of  com- 
merce. Seeds  have  been  distributed  by  British  botaul- 
cal  gardens,  but  are  not  known  to  be  for  sale  at  present 
In  America.  \y.  jj 

COFFEE.  See  Coffta. 

COFFEE  BERRY.  A  name  of  Olgeine  hispida,  which 
should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  Soy  Bean. 

COFFEE  FEA.  A  western  name  for  the  Chick  Pea, 
Cictr  arietinum,  which  Is  used  as  a  substitute  for  coifee. 

COHOSH.  See  Aetata.  The  Blue  Cohosh  is  a  Caulo- 
phylltun. 

COIX  (old  Greek  name).  Oratnlnea.  A  genua  some- 
what closely  related  to  Indian  Corn,  and  similar  to  it  in 
leaf  structure.  A  hardy  annual,  2-'J  ft.  high,  with  broad 
Ivs.  and  a  curious  nodding  inflorescence.  Tbe  female 
fls.  are  inclosed  in  a  nearly  globular,  eapsule-like  cover- 
ing, which  is  very  hard.  This  capsule  (or  Involucre)  is 
at  first  green,  then  a  jet  black,  becoming  nearly  white 
with  age.  Southern  Asia. 

Lacrynia-Jobi,  Linn.  Job's,  Tears.  Tear-okass. 
Cobx-beads.  Fig.  515.  So  called  from  tbe  resemblance  of 
the  inflorescence  to  a  tear-drop.  In  cult,  as  an  ornament 
or  as  a  curiosity.  In  India  it  Is  cultivated  for  food  by  some 
of  the  hill  tribes  of  that  country.  Var.  sure*  lebrlna, 
Hon.,  has  yellow-striped  Ivs.  p.  B.  Kennedy. 

COLA  (native  name).  Stereulidertr.  Cola.  Also 
culled  Kola,  Korra,  Uorra.  This  genus  ol  perhaps 
14  »  pedes  of  tropical  African  trees  is  chiefly  interesting 
for  the  Col*  nuts,  which  are  said  to  sustain  the  natives 
In  great  feats  of  endurance.  The  tree  grows  on  the  east 
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coast  of  Africa,  but  1*  very  abundant  on  the  west  coast, 
and  is  now  cultivated  in  the  West  Indie*.  Within  the 
tropics  the  trade  in  this  nut  is  said  to  be  immense.  It 
has  lately  become  famous  in  the  U.  S.  through  many 
preparations  for  medicinal  purposes  and  summer  drinks. 
The  seeds  are  about  the  sice  and  appearance  of  a  horse 
chestnut,  and  have  a  bitter  taste.  Although  repeatedly 
introduced  to  Kew,  England,  tbe  plant  never  flowered 
there  until  1868.  Consult  Stewart's  Monograph  on  Kola. 

Colas  are  tropical  African  trees,  requiring  a  rich,  well- 
drained  soil.  Those  introduced  into  West  Indies  and 
other  parts  of  America,  especially  C.  acuminata,  thrive 
best  on  a  sandy  loam.  The  trees  are  grown  from  seeds, 
which  are  lar^e  and  fleshy,  keeping  well  for  some  weeks 
after  ripening.  As  the  tree  is  difficult  to  transplant,  tbe 
seeds  may  be  planted  singly  in  small  pots,  and  tbe  young 


trees  kept  growing  thus  until  wanted  for  permanent 
planting,  i'ropajrntlon  may  also  be  effected  by  cuttings 
of  ripe  wood,  which  should  be  placed  in  bottom  beat,  and 
treated  in  the  usual  wav. 

acuminata,  Schott  and  Endl.  About  40  ft.  blgb  in 
Africa,  resembling  an  apple  tree:  Ivs.  alternate ;  petiole 
%-d  in.  long;  blade  4-6  in.  long,  leathery,  with  promi- 
nent ribs  below ;  older  lv*.  entire,  obovate,  acute ; 
younger  Ivs.  often  once  or  twice  cut  near  the  base  about 
half  way  to  the  midrib:  fls.  yellow,  15  or  more  in  a  clus- 
ter, about  I  in.  across,  with  a  slender  green  tube  and  a 
xhowy  yellow,  0-  or  5-cut  limb,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
calyx,  as  the  petals  are  absent  In  the  tribe  Slercullat. 
B.M.  5699.  E.  N.  Keasokex  and  W.  M. 

COLAX.  Now  referred  to  Lycaste. 
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COLCHICUM  from  Colchis,  a  country  in  Asia  Minor). 
Liliacea.  Meadow  Sambo*  .  AtTfiiw  Cuoora.  A 
tribe  of  fall-  (rarely  spring-)  bloom  Id  ft  bulbous  plants. 
Perianth  crocus-like  but  much  larger,  long;  and  tubular, 
varying  from  rosy  purple  to  white,  with  one  yellow- 
flowered  species:  lvs.  long;  and  broad,  appearing  In 
early  spring  and  dying  down  in  June  :  stamens  six  ; 
styles  three  and  wry  long ;  ovary  a  round,  3-eell*d 
pod  :  corra  long,  solid,  with  a  brittle  skin.  "Colcblcum 
root  "and  seed  are  employed  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 
They  are  narcotic  poisons.  Colchicums  are  natives  of 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  region.  They  are  most 
charming  and  interesting  plants  of  ensy  culture.  The 
bloom  comes  in  August  and  September,  at  a  season 
when  the  herbaceous  beds  begin  to  lose  their  freshness, 
and,  although  individual  flowers  are  fugacious,  others 
follow  in  quick  succession,  thus  prolonging  the  time  of 
flowering.  Opening,  as  they  do,  without  foliage,  some 
help  is  required  from  the  greenery  of  other  plauts;  for 
this  purpose  any  low-growing,  not  too  dense  kind,  can 
be  used,  such  as  the  dwarf  Artemesiaa,  Scdums,  Phlox 
subulata,  etc.  Colchicums  are  most  effective  In  masses, 
which  can  be  established  by  thick  planting,  oraa  the  re- 
sult of  many  years'  growth.  They  can  be  grown  in  rock- 
work,  in  beds,  or  in  grass  which  Is  not  too  thick  nor  too 
often  mown;  they  will  thrive  in  partial  shade,  but  suc- 
ceed best  in  an  open,  sunny  border.  They  should  be 
planted  In  August  or  early  September,  In  deep,  well-en- 
riched soil,  a  light,  sandy  loam,  with  the  tip  of  the  long 
bulbs  2  to  3  inches  below  the  surface  ;  some  protection 
should  l>«  given  in  winter.  They  remain  in  good  condition 
for  many  years,  and  should  not  be  disturbed  unless  they 
show  signs  of  deterioration,  fewer  flowers  and  poor 
foliage.  Then  they  should  be  lifted  and  separated,  just 
after  the  leaves  die,  end  of  June  or  early  July.  This 
Is  tbo  usual  method  of  propagation,  but  they  can 
also  be  increased  from  seeds,  sown  just  after  ripening, 
June-July  ;  the  seedlings  may  not  appear  until  the 
following  spring.  Seedlings  bloom  when  3  to  6  years 
old.  The  bulbs  are  obtainable  from  the  Dutch  growers 
at  moderate  prices,  and  they  must  be  Imported  early; 
otherwise  they  are  apt  to  bloom  in  the  cases.  C.  autum- 
tta/r,  with  rosy  purple  flowers,  Is  a  well  known  and  the 
most  common  lv  cultivated  species.  There  are  numerous 
varieties,  of  which  the  best  are  the  white,  the  double 
white  and  the  double  purple.  Belonging  to  this  same 
group  and  not  differing  much  except  in  size  and  shad- 
ing of  the  flower,  are  C.  Bysantinum,  C.  montanum, 
and  C.  umbroMum.  C.  sprciosum,  a  native  of  the  Cau- 
casus, is  the  finest  in  every  way  of  the  genus.  The 
flowers  are  much  larger  and  of  better  shape,  and  the 
color,  a  rosy  pink,  Is  much  more  delicate;  the  habit  of 
growth  Is  robust,  and  the  plant  is  most  easily  handled. 

C.  Parkinsoni  (a  form  of  C.  varirgatnm)  Is  distinct 
from  the  above  varieties  Inasmuch  as  the  flowers  are 
tessellated,  purple  and  white,  giving  a  curious  checker- 
board appearance  which  Is  unique;  the  leaves  are  much 
•mailer  and  are  wavy.  C.  Aggripinum,  V.  Birona>, 
C  Cilieicum  and  C.  tiibthorpi.  are  other  species  having 
checkered  flowers  more  or  less  similar  to  Farkinsonl. 
C.  Hultwcodium=Bulbocodium  vernnm.  Monograph  by 
J.  O.  baker  in  Jour.  Linn.  Soc.,  vol.  17  ( 1890). 

B.  M.  Watson. 

Alphabetical  list  of  species  described  below:  Aggripi- 
num, 5  ;  alpinum,  13  ;  autumnale,  10  ;  Brrtolonii,  1  ; 
Blvons>,  6  ;  Bysantinum,  9  ;  Cilicieum,  9  ;  luteum,  3  ; 
montanum,  1 :  Parktnsoni,* ;  Sibthorpi,  7;  speciosuni,  8; 
Steven!,  2;  Troodi,  II;  umbrosum,  12;  varlegatum,4. 

A.  Jilooming  in  spring  :  lvs,  appearing  with  the  fls. 
B.  Color  rosy  lilac :  siie  of  anthers  small. 
C.  Anthers  oblong,  purple. 

1.  montanum,  Linn.  (C.  Btrtol&nii,  Stev.).  An  im- 
portant and  variable  species,  with  many  synonyms  and 
variations.  Baker  makes  7  forms.  Corm  ovoid.  \-H  in. 
thick,  the  tunics  brown,  membranaceous,  the  inner 
ones  produced  to  a  point  2-4  In.  altove  the  neck:  lva.2-3, 
rarely  4-6,  linear  or  lanceolate,  about  2-3  In.  long  at  the 
time  of  flowering,  Anally  6-9  in.  long:  fls.  1-4,  in  spring 
and  autumn.  Oct.-June.  Mediterranean  region,  from 
Spain  to  Persia.  B.M.  6443. -It  appears  in  early  spring 
with  the  snowdrops  and  crocuses. 
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cc.  Anthers  linear,  yellow. 

2.  StAwni,  Kunth.  Corm  narrower  than  in  So.  1, 
about  %-%in.  thick  :  lvs.  at  length  4-5  In.  long  :  fls. 
Oet.-Jan.   Syria,  Arabia,  Persia. -Less  popular  than 

No.  1. 

BB.  Color  yellow :  tits  of  anthers  large . 

3.  ldtvnm,  Baker.  This  Is  the  only  yellow-flowor«l 
form  in  the  genus,  all  the  others  ranging  from  purple 
to  white.  Although  It  belongs  to  the  Mediterranean 
group,  with  lvs.  and  fls.  produced  at  the  same  time  and 
in  spring,  it  ia  a  native  of  western  India  at  an  elevation 
of  7,000-8,000  ft.  Corm  tunics  dark  brown,  aometlmes 
almost  black:  lvs.  3  or  4,  wider  and  less  tapering  than 
in  No.  1,  at  the  time  of  flowering  3-4  in.  long,  finally  6-7 
in.  long.  B.  M.  61 53. -Not  advertised  in  American  trade, 
but  very  desirable. 

aa.  Blooming  in  autumn  :  Ire.  appearing  after  the  fit. 
B.  Perianth  tessellated  or  checkered 
c.  Tessellation  distinct. 
l>.  Lvs.  spreading  or  prottraU. 

4.  fariegatum,  Linn.  Lvs.  2-3,  lanceolate,  about  6  In. 
long,  12-15  lines  wide, lying  fiat  on  the  ground;  margins 
wavv  :  fls.  2-3  from  each  spatbe,  4  in.  across,  with  a 
white  tube.  Islands  of  the  Levant  and  Asia  Minor. 
B.  M.  1028. 

C.  Parkinson!,  Hook.  f.  (B.M.  6090),  is  the  best  of  all 
the  tessellated  forms,  the  tessellation  being  more  sharply 
defined  and  more  delicate  than  the  type.  It  is  a  smaller 
plant,  and  has  shorter  and  more  stroDglynndulated  lvs., 
which  lie  closer  to  the  ground.  Of  this  plant  Parkinson 
■aid  in  bis  Paradisus  Terrestris,  1629:  "This  most 
beautiful  saffron  flower  riseth  up  with  his  flowers  in 
the  Autumn,  as  the  others  before  specified  do,  although 
not  of  so  largo  a  slxe,  yet  far  more  pleasant  and  delight- 
ful In  the  thick,  deep  blew  or  pnrnle-colored  beautiful 
spots  therein,  which  make  it  excel  all  others  whatsoever. 
The  loaves  rise  up  in  the  Spring,  being  smaller  than  the 
former,  for  the  most  part  3  in  number,  and  of  a  paler 
or  fresher  green  colour,  lying  close  upon  the  ground, 
broad  at  the  bottom,  a  little  pointed  at  the  end,  and 
twlnlDg  and  folding  themselves  In  and  out  at  the  edges 
as  if  they  were  indented.  I  have  not  seen  any  seed  it 
hath  borne.  The  root  Is  like  unto  theothers  of  this  kinde, 
but  small  and  long,  and  not  so  great ;  it  flowreth  later 
for  the  most  part  than  any  of  the  other,  even  not  until 
November,  and  Is  very  hard  to  be  preserved  with  us,  in 
that  for  the  most  part  the  root  waxeth  lesse  and  lesse 
every  year,  our  cold  country  being  so  contrary  unto  his 
natural  that  It  will  scarce  shew  his  flower;  yet  when  It 
flowereth  anything  earlie,  that  it  may  have  any  comfort 
of  a  warm  Sun,  it  is  the  glory  of  all  these  kindes." 

no.  Lv*.  ascending. 
B.  Margin  of  lv$,  wavy. 

5.  Agsrripinum,  Baker  (C.  tcssellatnm, Tiorl.).  Conns 
a  trifle  thicker  than  in  No.  4:  lvs.  3-4.  6-9  in.  long,  12— IS 
lines  wide,  margin  wavy:  fls.  2-4  from  each  spathe. 
K.S*.  11: 1153. -This  Is  a  marked  form  of  C.  variegatum. 
of  garden  origin,  which  has  similar  fls.,  but  a  more  ro- 
bust habit  and  more  nearly  erect  lvs. 

ex.  Margin  of  lvs.  flat,  not  wary. 

6.  Bivowe,  Ouss.  Lvs.  6-9.  nearly  1  ft.  long,  9-15 
lines  wide,  rather  hooded  at  the  apex,  margin  flat,  not 
wavy:  fls.  1-6 from  each  spathe.  Sicily. 

Co.  Tessellation  less  distinct. 

7.  Sibthiorpi,  Baker.  Easily  distinguished  from  No*. 
4,  5,  and  6  by  the  much  broader  segments  of  the  peri- 
aDtb,  and  by  the  lvs.,  which  are  nearly  erect,  obtuse, 
and  not  at  all  wnvy :  lvs.  5-6,  dull  green  finally  1  ft.  or 
more  long,  1H-2H  wide,  narrowed  gradually  to  the  base: 
spathe  striped  with  green,  and  tinged  with  lilac  at  tha 
tip  :  fls.  1-5  from  each  spathe ;  perianth  tube  often 
6  in.  long.  Mts.  of  Greece.  B.M.  7181. —  A  large,  cop- 
shaped  flower,  showing  no  open  spaces  between  the 
broad,  overlapping  segments.  Very  handsome. 
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BB.    Perianth  not  tessellaltd. 
0.  Site  of  fls.  large,  3  in.  or  more  aer 
D.  Lvi.  broad,  3-4  in.  teidt. 
B.  yo.  of  n$.  1-4. 

8.  ipeciosnm.  Steven.  Conn  2  in.  thick,  the  largest  of 
the  genus:  stem  1  ft.  high:  Ivs.  4-5.  12-15  in.  long.  3-4 
in.  wide,  narrowed  from  the  middle  to  the  base,  shining 
green:  lis.  1-4  from  each  spatbe,  violet,  with  a  whit* 
eye,  but  varying  almost  to  pure  pink,  often  6  In.  across. 
Caucasus.  B.M.0078.  P.  S.  23:2385.  F.  M.  1876  :  235. 
On.  11:80.  — (ienerallv  considered  the  finest  species  of 
the  genus. 

EC.  yo.  of  fls.  It-X), 

9.  Byxantlnum,  Ker-flawl.  Closely  allied  to  the  above, 
but  with  wider  ivs.,  smaller  aud  paler  lis.,  and  broad, 
abort  anthers  :  stem  6  in.  high  :  Ivs.  5-6,  oblong,  f 


green,  striate,  9-12  in.  long,  3-t  in.  wide:  fls.  smaller 
than  in  No.  8,  usually  3-1  in.  across,  litac-pnrple,  and 
often  12-20  from  each  spathe.  Transylvania  and  Con- 
atantlnople.  B.  M.  1122.  C.  Cillcicum,  Hort.,  has  rosy 
-.  tessellated.  U.C.  III.  23: 35. 


OD.  Lvs.  narrotc,  1-3  in.  tride. 

10.  autumnile.  Linn.   Fig.  516.  Stem  3-4  In.  high: 
Ivs.  3-t,  rarely  5-6,  9-12  In.  long,  1X-2  in.  wide:  fls.  1-4, 
ely  6-6,  from  each  spathe,  purple,  with  a  white  va- 


sts. Cotchicum  autuianale  (X  %). 

riety,  about  4  in.  across:  perianth  veined.  Europe  and 
N.  Africa.  H.M.  2673,  as  C.  croeiflorum. -Possibly  the 
commonest  In  the  American  trade.  It  has  beautiful 
double  forms  in  purple  and  pare  white.  P.S.  19:  1936. 

CC.  Site  of  fls.  small,  about  i  in.  across. 
p.  A'o.  of  fls.  from  each  spatht  more  than  1  or  t. 
E.  Perianth  segments  acute. 

11.  Troodi,  Kotschy.  Corm  medium-sized:  Ivs.  3-4, 
6-12  In.  long,  9-12  lines  wide,  dark  green  above:  IK 
4-5  or  even  12,  lilac-purple,  about  2  in.  across;  perianth 
segments  lanceolate-acute.  Cyprus.  B.M.  6901  shows  a 
pure  white  variety. 

EE.  Perianth  segments  obtuse. 

12.  umbrosum,  Steven.  Corm  small  :  Ivs.  4-5,  6-9  in. 
long,  9-12  lines  wide:  fls.  1-5  from  each  spatbe,  lilac, 
about  2  in.  across;  perianth  segments  oblanceolate,  ob- 
tuse, with  8-12  veins.  Caucasus. 

dd.  yo.  of  fls.  from  each  spathe  1  or  i. 

13.  alpinum.  DC.  Lvs.  2,  rarely  3,  nearly  erect  or 
preading,  4-8  in.  long,  3-6  lines  wide,  obtuse,  chan- 


neled, shining  green,  narrowed  from  the  middle  to  the 
base:  fls.  1  or  2  from  each  spathe,  about  2  in.  i 
lilac ;  segments  oblanceolate,  obtuse,  3-4  lines  wide,  \ 
10-15  veins.  Mts.  of  Prance  and  Switzerland,   w.  M. 

C0LEU8  i  Greek  for  sheath,  referring  to  the  mona- 
delphous  stamens).    Labidta.    Nearly  50  species  In 
Trop.  Afr.  and  Asia,  some  of  which  are  cult,  for  the 
very  showy  colored  foli- 
age. The  cultivated 
kinds    are    herbs,  but 
some  of  the  wild  species 
are  shrubs.    Lvs.  oppo- 
site, dentate  or  serrate: 
stem  4-angled  :  fls.  in  a 
terminal  spike-like  ra- 
ceme, small  and  usually 
bluish,    the    5 -toothed 


calyx  deflexed  in  fr. ;  co- 
rolla bilabiate,  the  lower 


SI7,  Co  leu*  cutting. 


longer  and  con- 
cave, and  inclosing  the 
essential  organs. 

Coleuses  are  of  most  easy  culture.  Tbey  root  readily 
from  short  cuttings,  cut  either  to  a  joint  or  in  the  middle 
of  an  Internode  I  Fig.  517).  No  plant  is  more  easy  to 
root  than  this.  They  may  be  rooted  at  any  time  of  the 
year  when  new  wood  is  to  be  obtained.  Formerly 
Coleuses  were  much  used  for  bedding,  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  better  plants  for  this  purpose  has  lessened  their 
popularity.  They  require  a  long  season;  they  arc  apt 
to  burn  in  the  hot  summers  of  the  interior  country; 
they  have  a  weedy  habit.  However,  they  withstand 
shearing  and  are,  therefore,  useful  for  carpet-bedditig. 
The  leading  variety  for  this  purpose  is  still  the  old 
Golden  Bedder,  whose  golden  yellow  foliage  la  used  as 
filling  for  fancy  designs.  Coleus 
plants  make  excellent  speci- 
mens for  the  window-garden 
and  conservatory.  Best  results 
are  obtained  when  new  plants 
are  started  from  cuttings  each 
spring.  The  old  plants  become 
leggy,  lose  their  lvs.,  and  lack 
brightness  of  color.  They  are 
very  subject  to  mealy  •  bug. 
They  are  also  liable  to  root- 
gall  (the  work  of  a  nematode 
worm),  as  shown  in  Pig.  51H. 
When  plants  are  thus  affected, 
take  cuttings  and  burn  the  old 
plants,  and  either  bake  or 
freeze  the  soil  in  which  they 


GENERAL  LI 

UNIV.  Or-  " 


The  garden  varieties  of  Co- 
leus are  legion.  These 
are    the    issue   of  C. 
Blutnei,  Benth.,  of  Java 
(B.M.  4754.  1.11.27:377; 
35  :  46  ;    39:164.    F.  S. 
22:  ?287-8).     This  is  a 
soft  perennial  herb 
growing  2-3  ft.    high,  little 
branched:  lvs.  ovate,  narrowed 
or  broad    at  base  and  long- 
acuminate,  sharply  and  nearly 
regularly    toothed,  variously 
colored  with  yellow,  dull  red 
and  purplish.  An  extreme  form 
of  this  is  var.  VerachaHtltii, 
Ura.lt'.  Vcrsehatfeltii,  Lem.), 
Pig.  519,  which  Is  more  robust 
and   branchy,  the   lvs.  more 
brilliantly  colored,  acute  but 
not  acuminate,  truncate  or  even 
cordate  at  base,  and  irregularly 
cut-dentate. with  rounded  teeth, 
giving  the  margin  a  crispy  ef- 
fect (I.  H.  8  :  293).  In 
forms,  the  lvs.  are  laciniate. 

ft  thyrsotdeus.  Hook..  I* 
Atner.  trade    I'ulkke  the  other 
not  brilliantly  colured  and  it* 


51S.  A  Coleus  i 
by  , 


,  but  is  not  yet  In  the 
foliage  1* 
Tender 
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throb.  9-3  ft.  hlfh:  stems  pubescent:  lvs.  cordate,  wmrwlv  rre- 
nate.  town-  one*  7  in.  long:  1J».  blue,  In  n»m«  which  contain  an 
many  at  U  forkinc  cymes  with  about  10  lis.  In  each.  B.M.T9T2. 

L.  H.  B. 


COLIC-ROOT.  Aletrit  farinota. 

COLL ARDS.  A  kind  of  kale.  In  the  south,  a  form  of 
the  plant  known  an  Georgia  Collards  is  much  (frown  for 
domestic  u«ie  and  the  southern  market.  The  plant  grows 
to  2-3  ft.  high  and  forms  no  head,  but  the  central  lvs. 
often  form  a  kind  of  loose  rosette.  These  tender  lvs. 
are  entcn  as  a  pot-herb,  as  all  other  kales  are.  Fig.  295, 
page  199,  shows  a  Georgia  Collanl,  although  the  rosette 
is  not  well  marked.  The  seed*  may  be  started  In  a 
fruroe  under  glass,  or  In  a  seed-bed  in  the  open.  As  far 
south  as  the  orange-belt,  they  are  usually  starU-d  In 
February  and  March.  In  order  that  the  plants  may  ma- 
ture before  the  dry,  hot  weather.  Farther  north  they  are 
started  In  July  or  August,  and  the  plants  are  ready  for 
use  before  cold  weather.  Transplant  to  rows  3K— 4  ft. 
apart,  and  3  ft.  apart  in  the  row.  Till  as  for  eabbage. 

Young  cabbage  plants  are  sometimes  eaten  as  "greens" 
under  the  name  of  Collards ;  and  cabbage  seeds  are  sown 
for  this  specific  purpose.  In  the  north,  where  heading 
cabbages  can  be  raised,  Collards  of  whatever  kind  are 
not  greatly  prixed.  jr. 

COLLIN  SI  A  (after  Zaccheus  Collins,  American  phi- 
lanthropist and  promoter  of  science,  Philadelphia,  1764- 
1831).  Scrophularidctir.  About  18  species  of  hardy  an- 
nuals from  California  and  western  North  America,  not 
far  removed  botanically  from  Pentsteraon  and  Cbelone. 
They  are  free-flowering  and  of  the  easiest  culture. 
They  may  bo  sown  outdoors  in  the  fall  In  well-drained 
soil,  and  will  bloom  earlier  than  if  sown  in  spring. 
Their  its.,  borne  In  midsummer,  range  in  color  from 
white  through  lilac  and  rose  to  violet,  with  clear,  bright 
blue  also,  at  least  on  one  lip  of  the  fl.  There  is  no  yel- 
low. All  those  described  below  have  fl*.  In  whorls. 
Lvs.  opposite,  rarely  In  whorls  of  3,  entire,  or  toothed, 
the  lower  lvs. rarely  3-cut. 

A.  f'l.-ttalkt  rtry  thort,  firing  the  cluttert  a  dent* 

appearance. 

B.  Corolla  ttrongly  drrlinrd:  throat  at  wide  a$  long. 

tricolor,  Bentb.  Fig.  520.  Height  1  ft.,  hairy,  glabrous, 
or  sticky  :  stems  wenk  and  bending  :  lvs.  more  or  less 
toothed,  and  oblong  or  lanceolate,  sessile,  opposite  or  in 
3's  :  fls.  typically  purple  and  white,  with  5  or  C  well 
marked  color  varlet  le*.  Var.  Alba,  Hort.  ( Fig.  521 1 .  has 
pure  white  Ms.,  or  the  lower  lip  greenish  or  yellowish. 
Var.  multicolor,  Yoss.  [O.  multicolor,  Lindl.  &  Paxt.  I. 
has  variegated  fls..  the  same  fl.  being  white,  lilac,  rose 
or  violet  on  either  lip  or  both.  Var.  multicolor  marmo- 
rata,  Hort.,  has  the  lower  Up  white,  suffused  lilac,  and 
upper  lip  light  lllnc.  spotted  and  striped  carmine. 
Calif.  B.M.  31**.  P.M.  3:195. -This  is  the  most  widely 
distributed  and  variable  species,  and  the  one  on  which 
the  genus  was  founded.  Culifornla.  mostly  in  niol*t 
ground. 


BB.  Corolla  lest  ttrongljf  declined;  throat  much  lonytr 
than  broad. 

bartaicfolia.  Bentb.  Height  lHft.:  stleky  and  some- 
what glandular,  rarely  hairy :  lvs.  from  ovate-oblong  to 
linear  :  fl*.  purplish  or  whitish  :  seeds  not  wrinkled. 
Calif. 

AA.  fl.-ttalkt  H  in.  long  or  more,  giving  the  cluttert 
a  looter  look. 

vsrna.  Nutt.  Height  about  6  in. :  lvs.  ovate  or  oblong, 
or  the  lowest  rounded  and  slender-stalked,  and  the  up- 
per ovate-lanceolate  and  partly  clasping:  whorls  about 
6-fld.:  fl. -stalks  longer  than  the  fls.:  throat  of  the  co- 
rolla as  long  as  the  calyx  lobes  ;  lower  lip  bright  bine: 
upper  Up  white  or  purplish:  seeds  thick,  not  flattened, 
oblong,  arched.  Moist  woods,  western  New  York  and 
Penna.  to  Wis.  and  Ky.  B.M.  4927. 

grandifldra,  Dougl.  Height  4-12  in. :  lvs.  tbickish.  the 
lowest  roundish  and  stalked;  whorls  3-9-fld.:  fl. -stalks 
about  as  long  as  the  fls.:  lower  lip  deep  blue  or  violet: 
upper  Up  white  or  purple:  tbroat  of  the  corolla  sac-like, 
as  broad  as  long,  or  as  long  as  the  upper  lip  :  seeds 
roundish,  smooth.  Shady  hills  of  Calif.  W.  M. 

COLLINSONIA  (after  Peter  Collinson,  the  friend  of 
Linna>us  and  John  Bartram,  a  most  interesting  man). 
!,<•'  \  ttat.  Horse-balm.  House-weed.  Stone-boot. 
A  genus  of  4  species  confined  to  Atlantic  N.  Amer. 
Hardy  perennial  herbs  with  large,  odorous,  ovate,  ser- 
rate, mostly  Jong-sulked  lvs.,  thick  roots,  and  simple  or 

fls.  The'followl'ng  is  of  the  easiest  culture  and  may  be 


Collinsia  bicolor.  var.  alba  tX  30. 


C0LL0M 1A.  This  genus  is  included  by  Gray  in  Gilia. 
which  see.  Colloiula  is  derived  from  kolla,  glue,  from 
the  large  quantity  of  mucus  in  the  outer  covering  of 
the  seed.  When  these  seeds  are  placed  in  water,  tbe 
mucous  matter  dissolves  and  forms  a  cloud  about  them. 
This  cloud,  according  to  I,lndley.  "depends  upon  the 
presence  of  an  tnfinitemultitudeof  exceedingly  delicate 
and  minute  spiral  vessels  lying  colled  up,  spire  within 
spire,  on  tbe  outside  of  the  testa,  and  the  instant  water 
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U  applied  they  dart  forward  at  right  angles  with  the 
testa,  each  carrying  with  it  a  abeath  of  mucua,  in  which 
It  for* long  time  remains  enveloped  In  a  I 

C  0  L  00  A  6 1 A  |  old  Greek  substantive  name ) . 
Perennial  herbs  with  cordate-peltate  lvs.,  which  are 
often  handsomely  colored  in  cultivation.  Differs  from 
Alocasla  and  Caladium  in  floral  characters:  apadix  ter- 
minating in  a  club-shaped  or  subulate  appendage  desti- 
tute of  stamens.  SpeclesS.  Tropics.  Monogr.  by  Engler, 
DC.  1'bancr.  Monogr.  2 :  490. 

C'nlocasia  includes  the  plants  known  a*  Caladium  tt- 
tHitntum,  which  are  much  grown  for  subtropical  bed- 
ding. C.  odorata  (which  is  an  Alocasla)  has  vory  large, 
thick  stems,  which  may  be  wintered  over  safely  without 
lvs.,  or  at  most  with  1  or  2,  the  stems,  to  save  space, 
being  placed  close  together  in  boxes.  C.  tieultnta  rests 
during  the  winter  and  is  kept  under  a  greenhouse  bench 
or  anywhere  out  of  the  reach  of  frost  or  damp.  Rich, 
damp  ground  suits  both  kinds.  Of  easy  culture.  Con- 
sult Caladium  for  treatment. 

Colocasias  furnish  the  much -cultivated  Taro  of  the 
Pacific  tropics,  this  edible  product  being  the  large, 
starchy  roots.  From  it  is  made  the  Pol  of  Hawaii.  In 
Japan  and  other  countries  the  tubers  of  Colocasias  are 
much  cultivated,  and  are  handled  and  eaten  much  as  we 
use  potatoes  (see  Oeorgeson,  A.O.  1892:81).  The  young 
lvs.  of  some  kinds  are  boiled  and  eaten. 

antiquorum,  Schott.  Lvs.  peltate-ovate  :  basal  lobes 
half  as  long  as  the  apical  one,  connate  their  length, 
separated  by  a  broad,  triangular,  obtusish  sinus.  India. 
B.M.  7364. 

Var.  euchldra,  Schott  (C.  euchlora,  C.  Koch).  Petioles 
violet;  blade  black-green,  with  violet  margins. 

Var.  Foutauesii,  Schott  {Alotiltia   violaeea,  Hort. 

Caladium  violacrum,  Hort.  ('.  all  '  i  Hort.f). 

Petioles  violet ;  blade  dull  green,  with  violet  margins. 

Var.  lllartria,  Engl.  (C.  illA$tri»,  Hort.).  Petioles  vio- 
let ;  blade  more  oblong-ovate,  with  black-green  spots 
between  the  primary  veins. 

Var.  esculents,  Schott  (Calddium  eteuUnlum,  Vent. 
Colocatia  ncuUnta,  Schott  !.  Elephant's  Ear.  Fig. 
522.  Spadix  with  an  appendage  half  as  long  a-  the 
atatninate  inflorescence  ;  lvs.  bright  green,  often  3  ft. 
or  more  long,  nearly  as  wide.  Hawaii  and  Fiji. 

afflnia,  Schott.  Blade  thin,  membranaceous,  rounded- 
ovate  or  ovate,  the  apical  lobe  scarcely  H  or  lA  longer 
than  wide;  basal  lobes  connate  nearly  their  enure, 
length,  bright  green  above,  glaucous  beneath  ; 
only  4-6  In.  long.  Himalaya. 

Var.  Jenniagsii,  Engl.  (Alocatia  Jinningtii,  Veitch  I. 
Petiole  purplish,  with  transverse  purple  lines  ;  blade 
cordate,  emarginate,  with  large,  oblong  or  triatitruiar 
black-green  or  black-violet  spots  between  the  prlmury 
lateral  veins.    l.H.  16:585.  F.S.  17:1818-19. 

Heo-Guinensis.  Lind.  Kemarkable  for  its  tufted  bnbtt, 
the  shortness  of  the  leaf-stalks,  its  short  stnlktd 
inflorescence,  and  the  beautiful  green  tone  of  its 
smooth  and  shiny  lvs.,  spotted  with  creamy  white. 
New  Guinea.  l.H.  27:380. 

Marchalli,  Engler  (Aloeaiia  Mdrthalli,  Hort. 
A.hibrida,  Bull  I.  Hvbrid.  probably  of  Caffinin 
and  C.  aMlUiiiorum.  Larger  in  all  parts  than  C. 
aftiuiM,  the  petioles  pale  green,  very  slightly 
emarginate,  with  large,  confluent  spots. 


red,  crimson,  magenta,  purple,  violet,  and  ultramarine 
blue.  The  variation  of  these  hues  la,  however,  mani- 
fold. Diluted  with  white,  or  mixed  with  one  another, 
colors  assume  an  infinite  number  of  phases  not  easily 
described  (Fig.  523).  But  the  generic  character  of  flower 
colors  Is  certainly  comprehended  in  the  few  names 
given  above.  Color-names  are  of  little  consequence  so 
long  as  the  color  Is  identified.  Unfortunately,  scien- 
tists and  artist*  have  not  yet  established  a  standard  no- 
menclature of  color,  so  that  the  name  of  a  particular  hue 
Is  largely  determined  by  popular  opinion,  and  that,  of 
course,  is  not  always  unanimous. 

It  Is,  therefore,  necessary  to  accept  both  popular  and 
scientific  estimates  of  color  if  colors  are  to  be  considered 
in  relation  to  flowers.  The  scientific  definition  of  a  color 
like  scarlet,  magenta,  or  violet  amounts  to  Its  identifica- 
tion with  certain  lines  in  the  spectrum.  Such  definitions 
are  properly  given  in  the  Century  Dictionary.  They  are 
satisfactory  so  far  as  they  go,  but  the  relation  of  colors 
in  the  spectrum  to  flower  petals  or  artists'  pigments  is 
not  so  satisfactorily  determined.  Apparently  the  stan- 
dard of  the  spectrum  must  be  supplemented  by  anotherof 
a  more  tangible  nature  — that  is,  a  standard  of  pigment 
color.  But  it  is  just  as  well  to  substitute  a  flower  petal 
for  a  pigment,  and  if  this  is  done,  the  result  would  be 
about  this  : 

Vellow.  — Evening  primrose. 

Gold-yellow.  —  Pure  gold  calendula  or  deep  yellow 
calendula. 

Orange.— Deep-bued  eschscholtzia  and  orange  nas- 
turtium. 
Scarlet.— Mme.  Croxy  canna. 
Red.  —  Portia  carnation. 

Crimson.  —  Deep-bued  sweet-william  and  pajony. 

Magenta. -Deep  purplish  red  cineraria. 

Purple.  -  Deep-toned  larkspur,  aster,  and  cineraria. 

Violet. -Deep-toned  English  violets. 

Ultramarine  blue.  — New  compact  blue  delphinium. 

Pure  green  is  best  represented  by  the  artists'  pigment 
called  emerald-green;  it  is  rarely  present  In  foliage,  ex- 
cept perhaps  In  spring. 

If  the  simple  colors,  yellow,  orange,  red,  purple,  blue, 
and  green,  are  arranged  in  a  circle  (Fig.  524),  the  colors 
opposite  each  other  harmonize  by  reason  of  absolute 
contrast.  , 

If  these  simple  colors  are  subdivided  into  £f 
intermediate  hues  (Fig.  525),  so  that  about 
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C.  Baiari/nns  -  Alocasla  B»tavien»l«  F  -  C,  Can- 
camna.    Engler  —  Xanthosoroa  —  V.  Jardnin,  Hort. 

—  t  —  C.  ilalatta.  Hort.  —  Xanthowina  —  V.  marginttla. 
Hnrt.— Caladium  blculor.—  C.od&ra.  Brongn  —  Aloraxla 
rnlors.  Koch.  Tree- like,  the  stem  orraudex  M  ft.  and  fl 
in.  in  diam,:  lvs.  green,  ronlnie,  stalked,  bearing  pe- 
duncles in  pairs  in  their  axil*.  E   Aula.    B.M.  3Wi. 

—  V.  odofdta.  liort.— Aloeasia  maemrrhiuk. 

Jabxd  O.  Smith  and  G.  W.  Ouveu. 

C0LOCYHTH.  See  Citrullus. 

COLOR.  The  range  of  simple  colors  common 
among  flowers  Is  not  a  very  extensive  one.  It 


comprises  yellow,  gold-yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  {CaUuliuin  acuUiUum.) 


Coloeaaia  antiquorum 
var.  esculents. 
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three  of  the  Utter  lie  between  the  six  original  colors,  the 
result  will  be  a  circle  of  twenty-four  divisions,  baring 
the  effect  of  a  rainbow.  Thia  will  perfectly  illustrate  the 
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the  opposing  color*  which  harmonise  by  contrast,  there 
are  neighboring  colors  which  harmonise  by  analogy  or 
harmony.  For  instance,  any  four  or  five  colors  lying 
side  by  side  in  the  circle  aru  bound  together  harmoni- 
ously by  reason  of  their  near  relationship.  Therefore, 
all  these  four  or  Ave  colors  may  be  combined  — and  na- 
ture does  combine  them-with  aesthetic  results.  But 
skip  over  four  of  the  colors  and  attempt  a  combination 
of  the  first  and  sixth,  and  the  result  will  prove  adiscord, 
the  bond  of  relationship  Is  broken,  and  the  eye  Is  dis- 
turbed by  the  aggressiveness  of  two  colors  between 
which  there  is  evidently  no  bond  of  sympathy.  It  would 
be  safe  t<j  say,  therefore,  that  the  circle  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  its  colors  situated  at  right  angles  with  each 
other  are  discordant,  and  those  lying  nearly  parallel 
with  each  other  are  harmonious. 

This  is  the  theoretical  side  of  color  harmony.  The 
practical  side  is  scarcely  different;  It  simply  mod lfle«  the 
theory.  Brilliant  blue  and  orange,  which  are  theoretically 
harmonious,  are  scarcely  as  agreeable  in  each  other's 
company  as  the  rule  would  Imply.  The  trouble,  however, 
lies  with  the  brilliancy.  The  golden  calendula  and  the 
deep  blue-purple  aster  in  association  are  rather  violent 


594.  Harmony  by 


and  aggressive.  Remove  the  one  or  the  other  and  sub- 
stitute a  pale  tinted  flower  of  either  hue,  and  the  result 
will  be  a  harmonious  one. 

Flower  families  are  very  «pt  to  sustain  harmonies  of 


analogy;  hyacinths,  sweet  peas,  and  nasturtiums  repre- 
sent families  with  most  extraordinarily  near-related 
colors.  There  Is  a  predominating  force  of  crimson  in  the 
sweet  pea,  and  a  predominating  forte  of  orange  in  the 
nasturtium.  It  is  rather  a  nice  bit  of  color  adjustment 
in  either  family  to  choose  flowers  which  excel  in  harmony 
of  color  the  careless  grouping  together  of  flowers  picked 
at  random. 

But  the  theory  that  analogous  colors  harmonise  is  cor- 
rect only  If  it  is  not  carried  to  excess.  Attempts  to  force 
deep  h  tied  flowers  into  harmony  often  lead  to  contrary 
results.  A  range  of  color  from  crimson  to  ultramarine 
depends  for  its  harmony  npon  the  simplicity  or  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  hues.  Such  colors,  In  full  force,  would  do 
violence  to  each  other.  It  is  tempting  the  hardness  of  a 
diamond  to  pound  it  with  a  sledge  hammer.  It  is  taxine 
crimson  too  heavily  to  expect  It  to  show  its  strength  in 
the  presence  of  strong  violet  I  If  tbo  effort  Is  to  merge  t 
the  personality  of  the  crimson  flower  into  the  purple  one. 
and  effect  a  play  of  color  between  the  two,  the  combina- 
tion of  strong  hues  thus  is  justifiable. 

The  theory  that  colors  at  right  angles  on  the  wheel  are 
disenrdaut  is  also  subject  to  some  modification.  Kela 
tlvely  the  right-angled  colors  must  bo  crude  and  »tmnir 
to  objectionably  afft-ct  the  eye.  Yellow  and  red  in  thr 
rose  is  an  agreeable  color  combination.  Yellow  and  red 
dahlias  crowded  together  are  abominably  harsh  uuder  a 
sensitive  eye. 

A  country  bouquet  of  asters,  marigolds,  fuchsias  and 
dahlias  Is  bad,  because  the  country  garden  is  not  a  part 
of  it.  A  few  feet  of  air  and  space  and  a  stretch  of  green 
foliage  make  a  world  of  difference. 

It  is  wisest  to  try  the  effect  of  one  color  upon  another 
before  allowing  two  or  three  strong  hues  to  wage  wax 


with  each  other.  It  will  be  quickly  found  that  white  is  a 
peacemaker,  and  green  is  an  Invaluable  mediator.  With 
these  color*  at  oommand,  the  chances  of  color  discord 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Everything  also  depend* 
upon  simplicity  in  color  combinations.  It  Is  questionable 
whether  a  combination  of  more  than  two  colors  can  ever 
be  aesthetically  a  success.  The  adjustment  of  many  colors 
needs  the  hand  of  an  expert,  p,  8CHOTLM  Mathews. 

COLORADO,  HORTICULTURE  III.    The  state  of 

Colorado  includes  the  territory  lying  between  the  par- 
allels 37°  and  41°  north  latitude,  and  between  the  me- 
ridians I02J  and  109°  west  longitude.  It*  surface  1*  di- 
versified by  mountains,  high  table  lands,  plains  and  val- 
leys, with  a  range  above  tide-water  of  from  3,400  feet  on 
the  eastern  border  to  over  14,000  feet  In  many  snow -clad 
peaks.  It  Is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  the  great 
Rocky  mountain  range,  and  thus  divided  into  two  well 
marked  though  unequal  divisions.  The  main  -conti- 
nental divide"  is  supplemented  by  several  well-defined 
ranges,  and  by  numerous  mountain  spurs,  between 
which,  and  at  altitudes  ranging  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet, 
lie  the  four  large  and  several  smaller  parks  or  valleys. 
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which  are  in  great  part  utilized  as  hay  ranches  and  (or 
stock  ranges.  The  following  figure*  regarding  acreage 
are  from  the  report  of  the  state  engineer  for  the  year 
1890.  The  total  is  given  as  approximately  06,560,000 
acres.  East  of  the  continental  divide  lie  40,800,000 
acres,  and  on  the  west  25,760,000  acres.  Of  the  area  east 
of  the  divide,  one-third,  or  10,200,000  acres,  lies  within 
the  mountains  and  the  remainder,  30,600,000  acres,  con- 
sists of  plain  and  valley 
lauds.  On  the  western  slope 
the  proportion  of  mountain 
and  plain  is  reversed,  there 
being  16,360,000  acres  within 
the  mountains  and  about 
9,400,000  acres  of  plain  and 
valley  lands. 

For  the  western  slope  the 
rainfall  is  given  as  33  inches 
for  the  mountains  and  10.7 
for  the  plains  and  valleys, 
and  for  the  eastern  slope  as 
30  inches  for  the  mountains 
and  15  inches  for  the  plains . 
The  tillable  lands  of  the 
state  are  in  the  main  out- 
side the  mountains,  and 
the  average  annual  rainfall 
on  these  lands  is  near  13 
inches  for  the  whole  state. 
This  rainfall  comes  mainly 
in  the  months  of  April,  May 
and  June,  the  precipitation 
for  the  other  months  beiug 
usually  very  small.  It  fol- 
lows, from  the  small  rainfall , 
that  crops  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  by  Irriga- 
tion, and  it  is  this  Idea  that 
has  dominated  the  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  of  the 
state  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning, nearly  forty  years  ago. 

Irrigation  being  a  necessity,  the  lands  useful  for  ag- 
ricultural purposes  would  be  those  reasonably  level 
tracts  bordering  the  streams,  and  extending  hack  only 
aa  far  as  the  water  can  be  carried.  The  first  ditches 
were  constructed  cheaply,  and  for  the  irrigation  of  first 
bottom  lands  only.  A  little  later  the  idea  of  utilizing 
the  higher  mesas  gave  rise  to  canal  systems  of  great 
magnitude,  that  have  made  productive  vast  tracts  of 
fertile  soil.  The  period  of  canal  construction  east  of 
the  continental  divide  has  about  ended,  there  being  now 
as  many  ditches  as  the  streams  can  supply,  or  possibly 
more.  On  the  western  slope,  where  the  water  supply 
is  greater,  additional  systems  may  yet  be  constructed. 
The  present  most  pressing  problem  on  the  eastern  slope 
is  the  conservation  of  the  available  water.  Attention  is 
being  given  to  the  construction  of  reservoirs,  and  this, 
coupled  with  that  economy  in  the  use  of  water  which 
experience  is  gradually  teaching,  will  go  far  toward 
solving  the  problem,  and  It  may  yet  be  passible  to  con- 
siderably extend  the  area  now  irrigated.  Owing  to  dif- 
ferences In  latitude,  altitude,  and  climatic  conditions, 
the  Irrigable  regions  of  tbe  state  are  naturally  separable 
into  three  divisions,  and  in  considering  the  horticultural 
features,  it  is  best  to  recognize  these  divisions  because 
tbey  differ  in  the  range  of  horticultural  productions. 
The  divisions  are : 

1.  The  Northern,  which  embraces  the  drainage  basin 
of  the  South  Platte  and  its  tributaries,  Clear  creek, 
Boulder  creek,  St.  Vrain,  Little  Thompson,  and  Cache 
la  Poudre. 

2.  The  Southern,  embracing  the  valley  of  the  Arkan- 
sas and  Its  tributaries. 

3.  The  Western,  embracing  all  the  cultivated  valleys 
of  the  western  s.ope  lying  along  the  Uncompahgre, 
Gunnison,  and  Grand  rivers  and  their  branches,  and 
being  mainly  in  the  counties  of  Montrose,  Delta  and 
Mesa. 

The  Northern 


torn  lands  along  Clear  creek,  between  Denver  and 
Golden,  planted  a  number  of  apple  trees  which  he 
hauled  in  a  wagon  from  Iowa  City,  la.  In  the  fall  of  tbe 
same  year,  Messrs.  Perrin  and  Wolff,  of  Denver,  hauled 
a  load  of  trees  from  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  such  as  sur- 
vived the  journey  were  planted  on  ranches  about  Den- 
ver. In  1866,  a  representative  of  a  Kansas  nursery  sold 
and  plants  to  many  of  the 
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ct.  — From  such  statistical  In- 


formation as  is  at  hand,  it  appears  that  the  commence- 
ment of  fruit  planting  in  Colorado  dates  from  1863.  In 
that  year  William  Lee,  who  owned  a  ranch  un  thu  but- 


To  show  horticultural  regions  of  Colorado. 


Vrain,  and  about  tho  same  time  a  few  trees  were 
planted  on  the  ranches  along  tbe  Thompson.  These 
early  attempts  to  start  fruit  culture  in  the  northern 
district  were  practically  failures,  for  very  few  of  the 
trees  lived.  The  long  journey  from  tbe  nursery  to 
the  farm,  improper  preparation  of  tbe  ground,  lack  of 
care  in  tbe  application  of  water,  and  in  protecting  from 
stock,  and  tbe  sentiment  commonly  expressed  by  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  that  fruit  could  not  be 
grown  in  Colorado,  were  obstacles  hard  to  overcome.  A 
few  of  the  early  settlers,  however,  having  hope  of  ulti- 
mate success,  made  a  second  attempt  in  1870,  and  from 
the  plantings  of  that  year  have  grown  the  many  fine 
orchards  that  dot  tbe  northern  valleys.  In  tbe  most 
northern  valley,  that  of  the  Cache  la  Poudre,  planting 
did  not  commence  until  about  1873,  and  except  with 
small  fruits,  very  tittle  was  done  in  the  10  or  12  years 
following,  or  unttl  the  success  of  the  pioneers  in  plant- 
ing demonstrated  that  the  hardier  fruits  could  be  grown. 
During  the  past  5  years  the  area  in  fruit  has  increased 
rapidly,  until  now  the  farm  without  its  orchard  is  tbe 
exception.  The  apple  is  here,  as  in  the  other  fruit  dis- 
tricts, the  principal  fruit,  covering  the  greatest  number 
of  acres  and  receiving  more  attention  than  all  other 
fruits.  All  standard  varieties  are  grown,  and  the  pro- 
duct meets  a  ready  sale.  Plums  are  successfully  grown, 
and  prove  profitable,  but  the  range  of  varieties  is  re- 
stricted to  those  derived  from  Prunu*  Americana  and 
a  few  of  tbe  hardier  varieties  of  Prunu*  domeilica. 
Cherries  of  the  Morello  class  are  very  productive,  and 
tbe  demand  for  the  fruit  is  encouraging  growers  to 
plant  freely.  Throughout  the  district  roui-h  attention  ia 
given  to  the  growing  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables. 
All  kinds  of  berries  find  a  ready  market  In  the  cities 
and  mountain  towns,  and  the  staple  vegetables,  such  as 
onions,  cabbages  and  celery »  ar0  shipped  in  large  quan- 
tities to  southern  points. 

The  Southern  District.  — Here  the  counties  most 
prominent  in  fruit  culture  are  Fremont,  Pueblo  and 
Otero.  The  first  planting  was  done  in  Fremont  county, 
and  the  following  concerning  tbe  circumstances  I  quote 
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from  mi  address  by  Judge  W.  B.  Felton  before  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  as  published  In  the  report 
for  1887-8  :  "The  first  fruit  tree*  were  aet  out  In  Fre- 
mont county  in  1867.  W.  C-  C'atlln  went  to  Pueblo 
for  an  Invoice  of  trees  which  bad  been  ordered  by  him- 
self and  by  Governor  Anson  Rudd,  W.  A.  Helm  and 
Jesse  Fraxier.  They  had  been  brought  across  the 
plains  in  a  wagon  to  Pueblo,  and  Mr.  Catlln  brought 
them  to  Canon,  something  over  •500  worth  of  trees  oc- 
cupying a  small  spare  in  bis  wagon.  A  few  of  these 
trees,  and  only  a  few,  are  still  living.  After  his  first  at- 
tempt, which  was  almost  a  total  failure,  Jesse  Fraxier 
procured  several  thousand  root  grafts  and  set  them  out 
in  nursery  rows.  When  tbey  became  large  enough  he 
transplanted  tbem  into  his  orchard."  By  the  year  1879, 
Mr.  Frazler  had  an  orchard  of  15  acres,  the  older  portion 
of  which  produced  3.0.K)  bushels  of  apples.  Since  1880, 
the  yearly  additions  to  the  orchard  area  of  this  county 
have  steadily  Increased,  and  fruit  growing  Is  now  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leading  Industries  of  the  coanty. 
As  in  the  other  districts,  the  apple  receives  the  most  at- 
tention, but  pears,  plums,  and  the  small  fruits  are  grown 
In  quantity.  Peaches  have  been  raised,  but  are  not  a 
•ure  crop,  owing  to  the  liability  to  late  spring  frosts. 
Farther  down  the  Arkansas  valley,  In  Otero  county, 


the  first  fruit  trees  were  planted  about  1882,  but  general 
in  orchard   planting   did  not  develop  until 
?ars  later.   During  the  past  5  years  the  area 
has  rapidly  increased,  and  the 


stands  about  fourth  In  orchard  acreage.  The  growing 
of  melons  haa  within  a  few  years  brought  this  county 
into  prominence.  Started  in  a  small  way  by  farmers 
near  the  town  of  Rocky  Ford,  the  business  has  spread 
Into  a  great  Industry,  and  Rocky  Ford  melons  and  can- 
taloupes have  found  their  way  into  all  the  1 
of  the  country. 

The  Wkstcrn  District. -The  valleys 
included  in  the  t'te  Reservation,  wi 
for  white  settlement  in  the  fall  of  1881.  The 
ees  were  planted  the  next  spring  by  Messrs. 
Hotchkiss  and  Wade,  on  their  ranches  lying  along  the 
North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  in  Delta  county.  In  the 
spring  of  1883  W.  S.  Coburn  began  planting  what  is  now 
one  of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  state  ;  others  followed, 
and  soon  the  fame  of  the  "  North  Fork"  aa  a  fruit  region 
went  abroad  and  served  as  a  stimulus  to  planting  in 
other  sections.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1886  that 
planting  became  general.  In  that  year  orchard  planting 
about  Grand  Junction,  in  Mesa  county,  began  in  earnest, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  fanners  of  Montrose  turned 
their  attention  in  the  same  direction.  The  development 
of  the  industry  from  1886  down  to  the  present  time  has 
been  phenomenal.  There  appears  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
successful  culture  of  all  temperate  region  fruits.  On 
the  low  bottom  lands  along  the  streams,  the  earlier 
blooming  varieties  have  occasionally  been  subjected  to 
injury  from  late  frosts,  but  on  the  mesas  this  trouble  is 
never  experienced,  and  here  the  tender  varieties  of  Eu- 
ropean grapes  are  successfully  grown  without  winter 
protection.  The  "peach  belt"  of  the  state  lies  within 
this  western  district  in  the  three  counties  — Montrose, 
Delta  and  Mesa.  The  experimental  stages  of  culture 
have  been  passed,  success  is  assured,  and  the  business 
of  growing  this  fruit  Is  In  a  fair  way  to  become  a 
one. 

The  number  of  acres  planted  with  orchard  and 
fruits  that  received  water  from  the  ditches  during  the 
year  1896  is  given  in  the  report  of  the  state  engineer  as 
follows:  Northern  district,  15,025  acres;  Southern  dis- 
trict. 8,456  acres  ;  Western  district,  22, 162  acres.  The 
State  Horticultural  Society,  which  was  organized  in 
September,  1880.  has  done  much  by  its  meetings  and 
exhibits  to  advance  the  horticultural  interests  of  the 
state.  iiikI  its  work  has  been  supplemented  by  several 
active  county  societies. 

From  the  present  state  of  advancement,  which  has 
been  reached  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  fruit  industry  of  the  state  has  before 
it  a  promising  future.  c>  g,  Crastdaia. 


uago  / 

foot  is  Petasites,  formerly  called  N 
COLOMBIlfE.  See  Aquilfgia. 


COLQUH00NIA  (after  Sir  Robert 
Colquhoun).  Labidta.  Tender  plants 
with  dense  whorls  of  gaping  fis.  an 
Inch  long  or  more,  colored  scarlet  and 
yellow.  The  genus  has  5  species,  all 
from  the  '  Himalayas  and  Burma. 
Erect  or  twining  shrubs,  woolly  in 
all  parts  when  young  :  lvs.  large, 
crenate  :  whorls  few-fid.,  axillary  or 
crowded  into  a  terminal  spike. 

eocclnea.  Wall.  Tall  climber,  with 
very  long  branches :  lvs.  stalked, 
ovate,  acuminate,  9-6  in.  long,  crenate,  dark  green  above, 
rougbish.  typically  with  scarcely  any  woollinesa  except 
when  young:  corolla  twice  as  long  as  the  ealyx.  B.  M. 
4514.  C.  tomrntbin,  Houll.,  is  probably  identical.  The 
dense  woolliness  is  probably  temporary.  R.H.  1873:130 
shows  a  handsome  terminal  spike  In  addition  to  axillary 
clusters,  containing  about  20  fls.-Not  advertised,  but 
probably  as  worthy  aa  the  next. 

vestlU,  Wall.  Very  similar  to  O.  eoerinta,  except 
that  it  is  a  low-growing,  erect  plant,  and  more  densely 
and  permanently  woolly  on  the  stem,  calyx  and  under 
side  of  lvs.  Cult,  outdoors  at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  but 

W.  M. 
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COLUMN.  A  tolld  central  body  formed  of  stamen* 
sod  styles  grown  together,  as  In  orchids. 

C0L0MN£A  (after  Columnaor  Colonna,  Italian  writer 
on  plants,  sixteenth  century).  Ottneracta.  Tropical 
American  shrubs  and  climbers,  with  widely  gaping, 
showy  fls.  often  2  in.  long:  Its.  opposite,  nearly  equal  or 
widely  unlike:  fls.  solitary  ornumerous,  axillary,  stalked 
or  not,  without  bracts  or  with  bracts  in  an  involucre  ; 
corollas  scarlet,  carmine  or  yellowish.  Half  a  dosen 
species,  mostly  red  or  orange-fld.,  are  cult,  abroad  and 
may  be  known  to  a  few  fanciers  at  home,  but  none  are 
advertised  by  the  dealers. 

COLOTEA  {Koloutea,  ancient  Greek  name).  Papili- 
onietit.  Bladder  Sinna.  Deciduous  shrubs,  with  al- 
ternate, odd-pinnate  Its.;  lfts.  many, rather  small:  fls. 
papilionaceous,  in  axillary,  few- fld.,  long-pedunclcd  ra- 
cemes, yellow  to  brownish  red  :  pod  Inflated,  bladder- 
like,  many-seeded.  About  8  species  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean region  to  Hlinal.  Ornamental  free-flowering  shrubs 
of  rapid  growth,  with  pale  green  or  glaucous  foliage  and 
yellow  or  brownish  red  fls.  during  summer,  followed  by 
large,  usually  reddish-coloring  and  decorative  pods. 
They  grow  In  almost  any  soil,  but  prefer  a  tolerably  dry 
and  sunny  position  ;  not  quite  hardy  north.  Prop,  by 
seeds  sown  In  spring  or  by  cuttings  of  mature  wood  in- 
serted in  fall  In  sandy  soil;  rarer  species  and  varieties 
are  sometimes  grafted  on  C.  arborescent  in  spring  un- 
der glass. 

A.  Fit.  yellow:  pod  doted  at  the  apex. 
erbortscens.  Linn.  Fig.  527.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.:  lfts.  9- 
13,  elliptic,  dull  green,  mucronulate,  usually  slightly 

ftubeseent  beneath,  K-l  in.  long  :  fls.  3-8,  about  in. 
ong;  wings  nearly  as  long  as  the  keel.  flat.  June-Sept. 
S-  Eu..  N.  Afr.,  N.  B.M.  81.— Var.  crispe,  Hon.  Dwarf, 
with  crisped  ivs. 

AA.  Ft*.  orangt-ytUott  or  brovnith  red;  wingt  tkorttr 
than  the  keel. 

media,  Wllld.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.:  lfts.  7-13,  obovate, 
grayish  green  or  glaucous,  %-%  in.  long,  nearly  gla- 
brous: fls.  3-6.  orange  or  reddish  yellow:  pod  closed  at 
the  apex.  June-8ept.  Probably  hybrid  of  garden  ori- 
gin between  the  former  and  the  following,  often  cult, 
under  the  names  of  the  following  species: 

orlantAUl,  Mill.  (C\  eruinta,  Alt.).  Shrub, to  0  ft.: 
lfts.  7-11,  obovate,  glaucous,  thlcklsb,  'a-S  in.  long, 
nearly  glabrous  :  Am.  3-5,  reddish  yellow  or  brownish 
red  ;  pod  open  at  the  apex.  June-Sept.  S.  E.  Eu., 
Orient.— Often  cult,  under  the  name  of  C.  Balrpiea  or 
C.  Ittria. 

C.  Halepira,  Lam.  (C,  Istria,  Mill.).  To  4  ft:  IfU.  glaueoa*. 
small  and  Cameroon:  fls.  yellow,  nearly  1  In.  long;  wing  longer 
limn  the  keel.—  V.  longialdla.  Koehne  (C.  raelanocaly*,  Hort., 
imt  Butaa.).  Similar  toC.  arhoreaeens :  wingt  longer  than  the 
keel.  O  P.  III.  16:155  a*  C.  melanocalrx.-  C.  Nev«l*n*U.  Hook. 
Similar  to  C.  arborearens :  rareine*  drooping.  B.M.  3*22.  B.R. 
2<l:irjT.  Tender.  ALrRXD  RbHDBR. 

COLVtLLEA  (after  Sir  Charles  Colville,  governor  of 
Mauritius).  Leguminotce.  The  gorgeous  fls.  of  this 
tropical  tree  are  a  worthy  rival  of  the  Royal  Polnclana, 
which  ia  closely  allied,  but  easily  distinguished.  It  has 
drooping  racemes  1  •  i  ft .  long,  densely  crowded  with 
perhaps  200  lis.  of  curious  shape  and  of  a  splendid 
scarlet.  The  fls.  open  at  the  stem-end  of  the  pendent 
dense  raceme,  and  display  manses  of  long,  showy,  yellow 
stamens.  The  unopened  fls.  are  about  the  size  and  shape 
of  a  filbert,  and  these  are  gradually  smaller  towards 
the  end  of  the  raceme.  The  genus  has  only  this  one  spe- 
cies, and  is  characterised  by  its  large,  oblique,  colored 
calyx,  having  4  segments,  the  standard  being  the  small- 
est Instead  of  the  largest  part:  the  wing*  very  long, 
narrow,  erect,  obovate,  the  pod  2-valred.  Supposed  to 
be  a  native  of  E.  Afr.,  but  discovered  in  1824  by  Bojer 
on  the  west  coast  of  Madagascar,  where  a  single  tree 
was  cult,  by  the  natives.  It  flowered  there  in  April  or 
May.  Its  culture  Is  similar  to  that  of  Cnsalpinla.  Prop, 
in  the  south  only  by  seeds. 

racemfaa,  BoJ.  Tree,  40-50  ft.  high,  with  the  genera] 
aspect  of  Pnintiana  regia  but  with  a  thicker  trunk  nnd 
ampler  foliage:  branches  vervlong  and  spreading  :  lvs. 
about  3  ft.  long,  alternate,  remote,  twice  pinnate,  with 


20-30  pairs  ot  rdnna»  which  are  opposite 
have  20-28  pairs  of  lfts.,  each  H  In.  1 
small,  almost  covered  by  the  wlnga:  fn 
inserted  below  the  standard,  2  under th< 
the  keel,  and  4  under  the  ovary.  B.M. 


20-30  pairs  of  pinna  which  are  opposite,  4  In.  long,  and 

"n.  long  :  keel  very 
free  stamens  10,  3 
rthe  wings,  1  under 

.3325-6. 

W.  M. 

C0MAE08TAPHYLI8  is  included  with  Areto- 
ttaphylot. 

COMABUM  (an  old  Greek  name).  Rot  acta.  One 
species  allied  to  Potentllla,  and  often  referred  to  that 
genus  0.  paloatre,  Linn.,  the  Marsh  Cinquefoil,  la  a 
decumbent  herb  growing  in  swales  in  the  N.  states  (also 
la  the  Old  World),  with  pinnate,  3-7-foliolate  lvs.  (IfU. 
dentate),  and  solitary  or  cymose  purple  fls.  1  in.  across: 
petals  shorter  than  the  calyx  lobes,  acute  ;  stamens  nu- 
merous. An  odd  and  interesting  but  not  showy  plant, 
sometimes  planted  in  bogs.  Mn.  3:97.  — The  fr.  some- 
what resembles  a  strawberry,  but  Is  spongy  Instead  of 
juicy.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland,  it  is  said,  they  are 
called  Cowberries,  and  are  rubbed  on  the  inside  of  milk 
palls  to  thicken  the  milk. 

COMBRETUM  (old  Latin  name).  Combretaeea.  Many 
tropical  sbrubs  and  trees  in  Asia,  Africa  and  America, 
particularly  in  S.  Africa.  Many  of  them  are  climbers,  by 
means  of  the  persistent  leaf  -stalks.  Lvs.  mostly  opposite, 
entire  :  fls.  in  spikes,  polygamous  ;  calyx  bell-shaped  ; 
petals  usually  4;  stamens  usually  8:  fr.  winged  and  in- 
dehiscent,  1-seeded.  The  Combretnma  are  warmhouse 
plants,  little  known  in  this  country.  Prop,  by  cuttings  of 
Arm  wood.  One  climbing  species  is  in  the  Amer.  trade  : 
0.  COCClneum,  Lam.  (V.  purpiirrum,  Vahl.  Poivrta  coc- 
cinta,  DC),  from  Mada- 
gascar. Lvs.  oblong-lan- 
ceolate, acuminate,  ever- 
green: fls. small, brilliant 
red,  with  long-exserted 
stamens,  the  handsome 
loose  spikes  often  in  pan- 
icles ;  parts  of  the  fl.  In 
5  s.  B.M.  2102.  L.B.C. 
6:563.- 

C0 

phylum. 


COMMELlNA  (to  the  early  Dutch  botanists,  J.  and 
R.  Commelin.  A  third  brother  published  nothing.  Ltn- 
nsjus  is  said  to  have  meant  to  designate  the  two  authors 
by  the  fully  developed  petals,  and  the  third  by  the  small 
pt'tal).  Also  written  Coinmelyna.  Commetinacetr.  About 
100  widely  dispersed  perennial  herbs,  of  which  a  very 
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few  are  cult,  for  their  interesting  flower*.  Fla.  irregular, 
the  calyx  often  colored,  with  unequal  sepals  ;  petal*  3, 
the  2  lateral  one*  rounded  or  renlform  and  long-clawed; 
stamens  6,  3  shorter;  capsule  3-loculed.  There  are  sev- 
eral native  tradcscantia-like  species,  some  erect  and 
others  creeping.  These  are  not  in  the  trade.  The  cult, 
species  are  erect  warmhouse  plants.  Some  are  tuberous- 
rooted.  In  the  Amer.  trade,  only  C.  ccelestis,  Willd.,  is 
offered.  Fig.  528.  It  grows  10-18  in.  high,  branching, 
with  elaaping,  long,  broad-lanceolate  pointed  Ivs.  and 
blue  fls.  (2-10  together)  on  elongating  axillary  pedun- 
cle*. Var.  alba,  Hort.,  has  white  fl*.  Var.  variegata, 
Hort.,  has  fls.  blue  and  white.  Mex.  Prop,  by  seed, 
cuttings  and  tubers.  The  native  C.  nudifldra,  Linn,  (as 
C.  Seliowiina,  Sehlecht. ),  lain  cult.  It  ranges  all  around 
the  world.  It  ia  a  creeping  plant,  rooting  at  the  jointa, 
with  lanceolate  lvs.,  and  small  Irregular  blue  fl*.  In  the 
axlla.  Commelina  is  monographed  by  C.  B.  Clarke  in 
DC.  Monogr.  Phaner.  3. 

Commelina*  are  mostly  of  eaay  culture,  thriving 
well  in  any  light,  rich  soil.   The  evergreen  stove  and 
greenhouse  species  are  readily  propagated  in  March  or 
uttings 


April  by  cut 


lu  an  ordinary  propagating 


529.  A  comport  hr«p. 


bed  and  kept  close  for  a  few  days  ;  while  the  1 
rooted  half-hardy  herbaceous  species  may  be  propagated 
either  by  division  of  the  tubers  or  by  seeds  sown  in  a 
frame  early  in  April  and  afterwards  transplanting  the 
seedlings  in  the  herbaceous  border.  In  the  fall,  they 
should  be  lifted  and  the  tubers  stored  away  In  the  same 
manner  as  Dahlia*.  Of  the  tuberous-rooted  specie*,  0. 

•••••«  i»  perhaps  the  bent,  its  bright  blue  flowers  being 
very  effective,  especially  when  planted  in  masses. 

EnwAKD  J.  Canning  and  L.  H.  B. 

COMPARETTIA  (Andreas  Comparettl,  1740-1811, 
Italian  botanist).  Orrhiddcetr,  tribe  1'iindttr.  A  small 
genua  of  graceful  epiphyte*,  found  in  equatorial  Amer- 
ica. Pseudobulbs  monophyllous,  racemes  simple  or 
branched:  fix.  small,  lateral  sepals  united  in  a  single 
piece,  lengthened  at  the  base  into  a  conspicuous  horn  ; 
lat«rnl  petals  converging;  label  him  large,  produced  into 

lie  horn  mail 


a  double  spur,  which  ia  hidden  in  the  horn  made  bv  the 
aepal*  ;  column  free,  semi-terete,  erect  ;  polllnia  2. 
Grown  on  blocks  or  in  baskets  in  a  light  Intermediate 
or  warmhouse. 


Ijiiidl.   Pseudobulbs  small,  bearing 
late,  c»riarcous  Ivs.,  purple  beneath  :  racemes  several- 
fld.,  fl-.  2  in.  across;  petals  and  sepala  yellowish,  labcl- 
lum  large,  broader  than  long,  crimson.  Brax. 

falcata,  Poep.  ct  Endl.  ( C.  ri**<i,  Llndl.).  Similar  in 
habit  to  ('.  corcintn:  Us.  deep  crimson;  label  1  um  broad ; 
racemes  pendent.  Peru.  B.M.  4980.  A. F.  0:609. 

macroplectron.  Keichb.  f.  Fla.  10  or  more,  dorsal  se- 
pal whitish,  often  spotted  with  purple  ;  midlobe  of  la- 
bellura  cleft,  suborbicular,  magenta-rose,  dotted  at  the 
angled  base;  spurs  conspicuous.  New  Grenada.  B.M. 
M7fl-  L.  H.  B. 


-  by  Longfellow.  It 
tends  to  turn  the  edges  of  its  root-lvs.  north  and  south 
Rosin  Weed  is  tho  prairie  name  for  It.  See  Silpkium.  ' 

C0MF08T.  Mixed  and  rotted  vegetable  matter,  par- 
ticularly manure  and  litter.  The  mixture  of  bulky  fer- 
tilising materials,  known  as  compost,  while  of  little  im- 
portance to  the  general  farmer,  plays  an  important  part 
in  garden  practices.  Many  of  tho  garden  crops  must  be 
made  in  a  very  short  time,  or  are  of  delicate  feeding 
habits.  Theirfood,  therefore,  must  be  easily  assimilable. 
It  is  good  practice  to  pile  all  coarse  manures,  sods, 
weeds,  or  any  rubbish  available  for  the  purpose,  in  big 
flat  heaps  (Fig.  529),  to  ferment  and  rot  before  being 
npplied  to  the  garden  soil.  If  desired,  chemical  manures, 
especially  superphosphate  (dissolved  bone  or  South 
Carolina  rock)  and  potash  (muriate  or  kainlt),  may  be 
added  to  make  the  compost  the  richer.  By  spading  or 
forking  the  heaps  over  a  few  times  at  reasonable  inter- 
vals, a  homogeneous  mass  is  easily  obtained,  which  can 
be  applied  in  greatest  liberality  without  fear,  or  more 
sparingly,  In  accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  particu- 
lar crop.  Of  equal,  If  not  still  greater  importance,  is 
the  eompost  heap  which  gives  soil  for  greenhouse 
benches,  flats,  hotbeds  and  coldframes.  This  compost 
Is  principally  made  of  sods  shaved  off  a  rich  pasture  or 
meadow  and  piled  in  alternate  layers  with  stable  ma- 
nure, more  of  the  latter  being  used  for  forcing  succu- 
lent crops,  and  less  in  growing  plants  which  should  be 
short  and  stocky,  like  cabbage  or  tomato  plant*.  Garden 
litter  may  be  added  to  the  pile,  as  leaves  and  trimmings. 
All  compost  heaps,  during  dry  weather,  need  frequent 
and  thorough  moistening  with  water,  or,  better,  with 
liquid  manure.  Turn  several  times  during  the  year,  to 
ensure  thorough  rotting  of  the  materials. 

T.  Grkinbr. 

COMPTORIA  (after  Henry  Compton.  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, patron  of  horticulture,  d.  1*13).  Myrieirrtr.  One 
species,  by  some  authors  united  with  Myrica,  from  which 
it  differs  In  the  plnnatlfld,  stipulate  Ivs.  and  8  Unear, 
persistent  bract  lets  subtending  the  ovary.  C.  aapleni- 
folla,  Oiertn.  (C.  pertgrlna.  Coulter.  Myrlea  atpltni- 
fdlia.  Linn.),  the  Sweet  Fern,  grows  in  dry,  sterile  soil 
In  tho  eastern  U.  8.,  and  is  also  in  the  trade.  It  is  an 
attractive  undersbrub  (l-.'i  ft.)  with  fern-like,  scented 
foliage  and  brownish,  axillary  heads  of  imperfect  fl*. 
Lvs.  linear,  plnnatlfld :  roots  long  and  eord-liko.  Useful 
for  foliage  masses  on  rocky  or  barren  places. 

L.  H.  B. 

CONE-FLOWER.  The  genus  Budbtrkia.  The  Purple 
Cone-flower,  however,  belongs  to  the  allied  genus 
Echinacea. 

C0NANDR0R  (mncMhaped  anther).  GtintrAtttr. 
C.  ramondioldes,  Sieb.  &  Zucc,  of  Japanese  mountains, 
is  the  only  species.  It  ia  an  interesting  little  tuberous- 
rooted  herb,  with  oblong,  rugose,  serrate  root-lva.  and 
scapes  bearing  6-12  white  or  purple,  nodding  Dodo- 
catheon-llke  fls.  It  Is  one  of  several  groups  of  rare  and 
widely  scattered  herbs,  of  which  Ramondia.  Haberles. 
Wnlfenla,  Didymocarpus,  Shortin  aud  Schizocodon  are 
examples.  Conandron  is  adapted  to  growing  in  «hady 
rockeries.  Scapes  less  than  1  ft.  high.  Little  known  in 
cult.,  but  is  in  the  trade.  B.M.  6484. 

C0NIFER8.  The  cone-bearing  trees  ( Coniferrr  i  are 
decidedly  the  most  important  order  of  forest  trees  in 
the  economy  of  civilised  man.  Thev  have  furnished  the 
bulk  of  the  material  of  which  our 'civilization  is  built. 
The  remarkable  combination  of  strength  and  stiffnrss 
with  the  smallest  weight  compatible,  and  the  abundance 
and  grcgarioiisnesa  of  their  occurrence,  gives  them  this 
important  position.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  horti- 
culturist, they  also  take  a  prominent  place  among  the 
materials  for  landscape  gardening  effects,  and,  in  the 
more  practical  use.  as  windbreak*.  Their  evergreen 
habit  —  for  all  except  the  larch  and  ginkgo  tribes  are  ever- 
green-and  their  conical  form,  especially  in  earlier 
periods  of  Ufe,  with  a  branch  system  persisting  to  the 
base  for  a  long  time,  are  the  elements  which  make  them 
desirable.  To  these  graces  mav  be  added  the  peculiar 
form  aud  striking  coloring  of  their  foliage,  which,  ia 
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combination  with  deciduous  trees  or  in  clumps,  by  them- 
selves or  in  single  specimens,  offer  striking  effect*. 

There  are  two  types  of  natural  or  native  beauty  in  tho 
Conifers  — the  symmetrical  aud  verdurous  beauty  of  the 
young  specimen  (Figs.  530,  5.11  ;  Fig.  1,  p.  1),  and  the 
picturesque  and  rugged  beauty  of  the  old  and  time- 
worn  tree  (Figs.  532,  533).  Aside  from  these,  there  are 
also  odd,  grotesque  and  formal  cultivated  varieties, 
as  typified  in  the  weeping  spruce  (Fig.  534),  the  colum- 
nar junipers  (Fig.  535), and  the  various  dwarf  pines  and 
spruces  (Fig.  536). 

The  majority  of  the  species  belonging  to  this  group, 
as  well  as  their  greatest  numerical  development,  is 
found  In  the  temperate  zones,  only  a  few  belonging  to 
subtropical  or  tropical  countries,  among  which  are  the 
Araucarias,  from  South  America;  the  Dammara,  Ducry il- 
ium, and  Phylloeladus,  from  Australia,  etc. 

Th©  orilt  r  Ood x f orfl?  com jn*i  **  i  s  n  *  it  r*  I  ^  40  *  1 1  *  ^  > ^ ,  1 1 .  _  1 
about  300  species.  Our  own  nativo  flora,  with  15  gen 
and  not  less  than  100  species  and  subspecies,  is  i 
the  richest,  the  bulk  of  these  being  found  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  Atlantic  side  oflVrs  28  species,  repre- 
senting the  genus  Pinus  with  12  spec-ies  out  of  30 j  1 
Larix  out  of  3;  3  Piceas  out  of  7;  2  Tsugas  out  of  5;  2 
Abies  out  of  12;  1  Taxodium;  1  Thuja  out  of  2;  1 
Chamrcrparis  out  of  3;  3  Juniperusout  of  11 ;  1  Tumion 
(Torreya)  out  of  2;  1  arborescent  Taxus  out  of  2:  being 
without  representatives  of  the  genus  Pseudotsuga,  Se- 
quoia, Liboecdrus,  and  Cupressus.  There  are  to  bo 
added  a  large  number  (not  less  than  4<K)I  of  nursery- 
men's varieties,  which  hare  been  enumerated  in  Bull. 
17  of  the  Division  of  Forestry,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  exotic  Conifers  which 
promise  satisfactory  results  If  used  In  suitable  locali- 
ties, climate  and  so'il.  The  Norway  Spruce  |  Piera  tx- 
erltn)  recommends  Itself  by  its  elegant  gothic  form, 
often  with  pendulous  branehlcts.  its  very  rapid  growth, 
and  its  wide  adaptation  to  soils  and  climates,  together 
with  its  ease  of  propagation  and  cheapness.  It  excels 
in  form  and  rapidity  of  growth  most  of  the  American 
spruces.  Like  all  Conifers,  after  the  25th  to  40th  year  it 
must  pass  through  a  period  of  change  in  form,  during 
which  it  loses,  for  a  time,  its  shapeliness.    The  Scotch 


Pine  {Pinu*  tylrtttri*)  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
which  may  not  be  found  in  native  species,  except,  per- 
haps, adaptation  to  the  dry  climate  of  the  west,  and 
The  Austrian  Pine,  on  the  < 


hand,  is  an 


530.  The  beauty  ol  young  evergreens  lies  In  their  symmetry 

acquisition  by  its  stout  growth  in  its  youth,  although  the 
Red  Pine  (Asm  rtsinostt)  would  probably  do  as  well; 
so  far,  its  small  cones  and  seed  have  made'tbe  latter  ex- 
pensive. The  European  Larch  outgrows  the  native  nor- 
thern one  easily,  but  Larix  oeeidcntalit,trom  the  interior 


531.  A  good  spruce  tree. 


basin,  will  probably  do  as  well  or  better.  There  Is  no 
particular  commendation  for  the  Europe  Fir,  but  the 
Nordtnann  Fir,  from  the  Caucasus,  Is  a  most  dec" 
aquisition,  by  its  beauty  and  adaptation;  so  is  the 
graceful  of  all 
spruces,  Piera  orien- 
tatit,  while  the  Span- 
ish Abie*  Piniapo 
will  always  attract  at- 
tention by  its  pecu- 
liar shape  andfoliage. 

Of  other  ornamen- 
tal forms  which  are 
without  representa- 
tives in  the  IT.  S.,  and 
hence  fill  vacancies, 
may  be  mentioned,  as 
of  adapts- 
and,  more  or 
in  use,  from 
South  America,  the 
Araucarias ;  from 
Africa  and  Eastern 
Asia,  Ctdrus  Deo- 
dara,  Libani,  Allan- 
lira,  Abies  Appoli- 
nittmdt'ilieica;  from 
Korea,  the  promis- 
ing, more  densely  fo- 
llaged  White  Pine,  P. 
fCorairntis  ;  from 
China,  Cunning  - 
hamia.  Biota,  Glyp- 
tostrobus,  Cephalo- 
taxus,  Podocarpus, 
Pseudolarlx,  and, 
above  all,  that  inter- 
esting remnant  of 
former  ages,  the 
Maidenhair  -  tree, 
Oingko  triloba,  which 
will  maintain  itself  anywhere  along  the  Atlantic  coast  if 
propagated  from  seed  of  the  proper  localities.  Japan 
has  furnished  a  number  of  additions,  especially  Retl- 
nosporas,  Torroyas,  Taxus,  various  Pinus,  Piceas  and 
Tsugas,  with  the  peculiar  Seiadopityt  vert  hi  I  lata,  the 
Umbrella  Pine,  and,  the  most  acceptable  of  ail,  the 
graceful  Cryptomrria  Japoniea, 

As  with  all  introductions  from  one  country  to  another, 
nay,  from  one  climatic  region  to  another,  caution  is  ad- 
vised, so  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  exotica 
should  be  used  with  great  discretion,  and,  until  their 
adaptation  Is  amply  demonstrated,  only  in  a  subordinate 
manner.  If  it  is  in  general  true  that  perennial  plants 
can  only  bo  transplanted  with  permanent  success  into 
similar  climatic  conditions,  it  must  be  especially  true 
with  the  conifers,  which  do  not  lose  their  foliage,  and 
hence  must  be  able  to  bear  summer  as  well  as  winter  con- 
ditions. The  Irfiug-leaf  Pine  of  the  south,  most  striking 
of  our  pines,  may,  therefore,  not  be  transplanted  far  be- 
yond its  northern  limit,  and,  If  we  desire  to  utilize  any 
of  tho  Pacific  coast  species  in  tho  east,  we  will  have  to 
secure  them  at  least  from  the  highest  aud  driest  alti- 
tudes and  exposures  or,  if,  as  in  the  case  of  some  spe- 
cies, like  the  Douglas  Fir  and  Engclmann  Spruce,  their 
field  of  distribution  covers  the  dry  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  as  well  as  the  moist  slopes  of  the  coast 
ranges,  we  may  be  successful  if  ' 
material  from  these  drier  slopes. 

Of  the  many  native  species,  wo  may  dt 
her  that  are  not  of  any  particular  value,  although  tho 
distinction  could  be  more  readily  accomplished  from 
the  economic  point  of  view  than  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  horticulturist  and  landscape  gardener,  for  almost 
every  one  has  a  distinctive  feature  of  either  form  or 
adaptation  to  -.nil  or  other  interest.  For  each  climatic 
region  the  choice  must  be  different;  hence  it  would  be 
impossible  to  give,  in  the  brief  space  of  an  article,  in- 
telligent advice  as  to  best  selections.  In  general,  be- 
sides climatic  limitations,  the  following  considerations 
may  serve  in  the  choice  of  native  species.  The  pines, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  to  be  placed  on  compact,  clay  soil,  and, 
on  account  of  their  taproot,  not  on  shallow  soils,  on 
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which  they  soon  become  spindly;  they  thrive  best  on 
loose,  sandy  soils,  and  can  endure  dry  soils,  the  White 
Fine  adapting  itself  perhaps  best  to  the  clay  soils  with- 
out detriment  to  Its  development.  On  wet  soils  pines 
are,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  out  of  place,  although  the  Red 
Fine  (P.  rttinoia ),  of  the  north,  and  the  Loblolly  (P. 
Tada ),  and  some  other  southern  species  are  capable  of 
supporting  such  conditions.  For  such  situations  here, 
however,  the  cedar  tribe  furnishes  better  material,— the 
ehannecyparis.  Thuyas  and  Taxodium.  These  trees  of 
the  bog  and  swamp  are,  however— it  should  not  be  over- 
looked—capable  of  thriving  even  better  on  drier  soils. 
They  are  merely  indifferent  to  moisture  condition!*  Bt 
the  foot. 

The  shallow-rooted  spruces  are  trees  of  the  higher 


532.  A  Ions  field  pine,  remnant  of  a  forest. 


moist  and  cool  situations,  although  some  of  them,  the 
Norway  Spruce,  the  Blue  Spruce  of  Colorado  and  the 
northern  White  Spruce  will  —  (he  former,  at  leant,  during 
Its  juvenile  period  — endure  more  droughty  situations. 
The  flrs,  too,  are  rather  more  species  of  northern 
climates  and  high  altitudes,  the  Red  Fir,  so  called 
{P»eud»t*uga  tnxifnlia),  which  is  not  a  fir  proper,  be- 
ing, perhaps,  be«t  capable  of  supporting  drier  and  hot- 
ter situations.  The  most  ornamental,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, most  serviceable  of  the  flr*.  Abies  .\'or>imanni- 
ann,  from  the  Caucasus,  develops  Its  magnificent  dense 
and  dark  green  foliage  in  the  warm  but  moist  climate  of 
Washington,  while  our  most  ornamental  Abits  coneolor 


from  Colorado  will  thrive  even  in  our  drier  atmos- 
pheres of  the  Middle  states.  The  fine  firs  of  the  Pacific 
coast  will  probably  not  thrive  anywhere  in  oar  drier  and 
hotter  eastern  climates  for  any  length  of  time,  unlet* 
placed  in  cool  and  shady  situations. 

The  Douglas  Fir  ( Pirudnttuga  tarifolia)  i«,  perhaps, 
most  readily  acclimated  if  seed  is  secured  from  the  dry 
slopes  of  Colorado.  The  Lawson  Cypress  ( Cham<regp 
arii  />tir*«Mi<i»<i),  with  Its  graceful  pendulous  branches 
and  foliage,  and  the  pyramidal  Liboctdnt*  dteurrtni  are 
unquestionably  desirable  additions  to  our  ornamental 
stock,  while  the  Sequoias,  especially  Wtt*hi»gtoniatta, 
the  Big  Tree,  has  shown  itself  capable  of  thriving  in  the 
latitude  of  Rochester. 

One  important  feature  which  enters  into  consideration 
when  grouping  Conifers,  is  the  relative  endurance  of 
shade  or  tolerance  which  the  species  exhibit,  thereby 
indicating  their  use  in  various  positions.  The  yews  and 
firs  are  the  most  tolerant  of  shade,  together  with  the  hem- 
locks; next  may  be  placed  the  spruces,  Arborvitasi  Thuya), 
and  Juniperus,  while  the  pines  are  mostly  intolerant  of 
shade,  excepting  the  White  Fine,  which  is  the  most  shade- 
enduring  of  the  pines  ;  the  larch  and  the  bald  cypress 
are  the  most  light -needing  of  all,  and  will  perish  soon  If 
^  *  is*  *  1 1  ii  ot)  &  r  tJio  ^  h  iwi  & n  \  otJi  v*r  *  1 1  s^^oc i£S « 
to  be  sure,  are  capable  of  more  shade-endurance  when 
young  and  on  deep,  moist  soil.  Their  relative  shade-en- 
durance under  the  same  conditions  remains,  however,  the 
same,  and  may  be  studied  lu  the  forest  by  observing  the 
density  of  the  individual  crowns,  the  capacity  of  main- 
taining a  thrifty  foliage  under  the  shade  of  different 
species,  and  especially  of  young  plants  to  persist  in 
such  shade. 

Pr*>)myatioH.  —  Most  Conifers  ripen  their  fruit  in  the 
fall,  September  to  November,  and  are  best  gathered  soon 
after  or  before  ripening.  The  pines  take  two  years  to  ma- 
ture their  cones.  White  Fines  ripen  fruit  in  the  first  two 
weeks  of  September,  and  the  cones  opening,  shed  the 
seeds  at  once,  the  empty  cones  remaining  on  the  branches. 
The  cones  of  the  firs  fall  apart  upon  ripening,  hence 
mu«t  be  gathered  In-fore  being  quite  ripe.  Spruces  and 
hemlocks  shed  seeds  from  time  to  time,  opening  and 
closing  into  next  spring.  Some  pines,  like  PinuM  p««- 
grn*  and  *rnUina,  keep  their  cones  closed  for  years,  and 
artificial  heat  must  be  employed  to  make  them  open  and 
give  up  their  seed.  In  gathering  seeds  for  the  trade,  such 
artificial  heat  is  frequently  applied  with  pines  in  specially 
constructed  seed  roasters;  such  seed  should  be  carefully 
inspected,  as  it  sometimes  suffers  from  improper  use  of 
the  heat. 

The  proportion  of  germinating  seeds,  and  the  vitality, 
I.  e.,  the  ability  of  retaining  genninative  power,  varies 
greatly  not  only  with  the  seasons  in  the  same  species, 
but  from  species  to  species. 

The  lowest  germination  percentage  and  vitality  Is  found 
in  flrs  and  larch,  which  show  rarely  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  good  seed,  and  soon  lose  their  vitality,  while 
spruce  and  pine,  when  entirely  fresh,  may  show  as  much 
as  95  to  100  per  cent  germination,  an  I  retain  vitality  for 
2  to  5  years,  losing  each  year  a  pro|>ortion.  Norway 
Spruce  6  years  old  still  having  10  per  cent  gemination. 

In  trade,  a  germination  percentage  for  spruce  of  75  to 
80;  pine,  70  to  75;  flr,  30  to  50;  larch,  20  to  40,  should  be 
acceptable. 

Seeds  are  best  kept  in  a  dry,  cool  garret  in  tight  bags 
or  boxes,  excluding  the  air  as  much  as  possible. 

All  seeds  require  a  short  rest  or  after-ripening  of  two 
to  four  weeks  before  they  are  ready  to  germinate,  and 
some,  like  the  Taxus  and  Juniper,  lie  over, even  in  nature, 
for  a  year  or  more  before  they  germinate.  The  latter 
should  be  prepared  for  sowing  by  macerating  them,  and 
removing  the  pulp  In  hot  water,  then  mixing  with  sharp 
sand  in  bags,  and  by  friction  freeing  the  seed  from  the 
pulp. 

In  the  seed-bed  somewhat  more  care  Is  required  than 
with  most  other  species  of  trees.  A  thoroughly  mellow, 
well  pulveriied  seed-bed  of  light,  loamy  sand,  possibly 
enriched  with  well  decomposed  manure  (cow-dung  better 
than  horse-dung).  Is  required,  the  covering  of  the  seed 
varying,  according  to  size,  from  a  mere  sprinkling  for 
larch  to  one-quarter  inch  for  the  heavy-seeded  pines. 
They  may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  weather  Is  settled,  in 
northern' latitudes  the  second  or  third  week  In  May,  best 
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In  row*  not  more  than  6  inches  apart,  and  preferably  In 
dry  weather,  when  the  soil  does  not  clog,  which  some- 
times prevent  seeds  from  germinating,  and  can  be  rolled 
orer  them.   Mulch  between 

the  rows  with  pine  needles 
sphagnum  moss,  or  other 
fine  mulch,  to  reduce  ne- 
cessity of  watering  and 
weeding.  Conifer  seeds  need 
very  little  water  for  germi- 
nation.  The  seeedlings,  on 


533.  Picturesque  old  hemlock  spruces. 


for  the  first  three  months,  until  they 

;weil 


the  other  band, 

have  made  their  crown  bud,  need  to  be  either  kept  w< 
watered  or  else  protected  against  the  drying  effects  of 
sun  and  wind  by  shading,  for  which  purpose  lath  screens 
are  best.  These  latter  most  be  lifted  for  airing  after  the 
sun  i«  gone, especially  in  muggy  wcHther.to  avoid"dstup- 
Ing-off."  For  wintering,  a  covering  with  conifer  branches 
or  very  clean  meadow  hay  is  advisable  (the  latter  is  apt 
to  bring  in  weeds). 

For  growing  small  quantities,  the  use  of  boxes,  as 
described  by  Jackson  Dawson,  of  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum, in  Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society,  is  highly  commendable.  In  well  drained  boxes, 
sow  the  seed  soon  after  gathering,  pile  four  or  five  deep 
in  a  pit  or  sheltered  place,  cover  with  boards,  and  when 
cold  weather  comes,  cover  up  with  leaves  or  hay.  About 
the  middle  of  April,  move  them  into  a  place  where  they 
get  the  early  morning  sun.  Keep  the  seedlings  well 
watered  and  free  from  weeds,  and  shaded  as  described. 
Winter  the  seedlings  in  same  manner  as  the  seed-boxes, 
well  covered  up.  They  are  ready  for  transplanting  next 
spring,  when  they  are  making  their  first  or  second  set 
of  rough  leaves. 

Since  pine  and  spruce  seedlings  take  about  7  to  10 
pounds  of  phosphoric  seid,  10  to  20  pounds  of  potash 
and  15  to  30  pounds  of  lime,  besides  20  pounds  of  ni- 
trogen, per  acre  from  the  soil,  for  continuously  used 
nurseries  the  addition  of  mineral  materials  in  the  shape 
of  bone-meal  and  wood-a»lies  may  become  desirable. 

A  large  number  of  seedlings  msy  be  grown  In  a  small 
space ;  thus  30,000  Norway  spruce  may  be  grown  on  a 
square  rod,  requiring  about  2  pounds  of  seed.  The 
quantity  of  seed  sown  depends,  in  part,  npon  the  length 
of  time  it  is  expected  to  leave  seedlings  in  the  seed-bed, 
besides  slse  and  quality  of  seed ;  the  quant  it  les  vary  from 
\  to  H  pound  per  100  square  feet  if  sown  in  drills,  and 


the  yield  of  seedlings  will  vary  from  200  to  15,000  seed- 
lings, according  to  species  and  seasons. 

Conifers,  like  any  other  trees,  may  be  transplanted  at 
any  time  of  the  year,  provided  the  necessary  care  is 
taken  in  moving  the  plant.  This  care  is  least  required, 
as  with  other  trees,  In  the  fall  and  early  spring,  when 
activities  of  root  and  foliage  are,  if  not  at  rest,  at  least 
reduced.  Which  of  these  seasons  is  preferable  depends 
on  the  locality,  and  the  dependent  character  of  the  sea- 
son. On  the  whole,  spring  planting  will  probably  be 
preferable  in  most  parts  of  the  United  States  which  do 
not  suffer  from  dry  spring  winds.  In  localities  of  the 
southwest,  which  have  commonly  a  dry  spring  followed 
by  a  rainy  season  in  July,  this  latter  time  should  be 
chosen.  There  Is  a  belief  that  planting  In  August  is 
specially  favorable.  We  see  no  reason  for  this  belief, 
unless  favorable  weather  (a  rainy  season)  follows. 

Conifer*  may  be  transplanted  later  than  deciduous 
trees,  even  after  the  buds  have  started,  excepting  the 
larch,  which  buds  out  very  early;  with  this  species,  fall 
planting  may  be  recommended.  Cloudy  weather,  rather 
than  rainy  or  very  dry,  should  be  chosen,  especially 
when  transplanting  into  nursery  rows. 

Young  trees  are  naturally  more  readily  and  success- 
fully transplanted  than  older  ones,  with  which  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  securing  the  whole  root-system  when 
taking  them  up.  Since,  however,  the  seedlings  develop 
slowly  for  the  first  oneor  two  to  three  years,  they  should 
be  left  in  the  seed-bed  for  that  length  of  time,  root-pruned, 
and 
those 
may  be  i 

even  for  ornamental  purposes,  not  to  take  them  more 
than  3-4  feet  In  height.  In  forestry,  1-  to  4-year-old 
plants,  according  to  species,  from  2-12  or  15  inches  in 
height,  are  preferred  for  reasons  of  \ 


in  in  ineseea-Deo  ror  trial  ien  gt  not  lime,  rooi-prunen, 
then  transplanted  into  nursery  rows.  Although 

e  with  a  shallow  root-system,  like  spruces  and  firs, 
bo  moved  even  when  30-W  feet  in  height,  it  is  best, 


Much  greater  care  than  with  deciduous  trees  is  nec- 
essary, when  transplanting  without  an  earth-ball,  in 
;  the  root  fibers  from  drying  out ;  a  largo  amount 
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of  loss  in  transplanting  is  explained  from  neglect  in 
this  respect.  As  aoon  aa  taken  up,  the  root*  should  be 
I  Into  a  loam-puddle  and  kept  protected  by  wet 
moss  or  canvas  until  set  into  their  new 


inserted,  when  the  calluslng  will  be  more  rapid  and 
satisfactory  In  shape. 
If  at  this  stage  or  at  any  time  the  trees  show  trouble 
he  top  by  drying  (becoming  ^st*g-he*ded-).  it 


The  question  of  trimming  when  transplanting  must  be 
considered  with  more  care  than  is  necessary  with  broad- 
leaved  trees,  which  possess  much  greater  recuperative 
power.  It  should  be  confined  to  the  smallest  amount, 
smoothing  braised  roots,  and  if  for  proper  proportion- 
ing pruning  at  the  top  becomes  absolutely  necessary, 
shortening  the  leader  rather  than  branches.  Larch  will 
stand  more  severe  pruning  than  most  other  Conifers. 
From  the  artistic  as  well  ax  physiological  point  of  view, 
It  is  barbarism  to  remove  the  lower  branches,  which  the 
tree  needs  to  shade  its  trunk  and  standing  room ,  and  of- 
ten, when  deprived  of  the  tame,  will  replace  first  before 
starting  again  In  Its  height  growth.  Attention  should, 
however,  be  especially  paid  to  preventing  double  leaders, 
which  are  detrimental  to  future  form-development;  cut 
them  out  aa  early  as  possible,  preferably  in  the  hud. 
Laterals  may  be  somewhat  shortened  in  while  standing 
In  the  nursery,  to  lengthen  the  time  during  which  the 
lower  branches  are  to  persist.  Breaking  out  buds  is,  as 
with  all  trees,  the  best  method,  provided  thepruncr  has 
an  eye  for  bis  business.  Even  in  after-life,  when  prun- 
ing is  done  to  keep  the  tree  shapely,  the  minimum  use 
of  the  pruning  knife  should  be  the  rule. 

There  are  three  marked  periods  In  the  development  of 
Conifers— the  juvenile  period,  when  the  entire  tree  is  a 
crown,  branched  symmetrically  to  the  base,  the  perfec- 
tion of  symmetry  ;  then  follows  the  adolescent  stage, 
when  the  lower  branches  die  out,  a  period  of  unshape- 
llnets;  followed  by  the  virile 
stage,  when  the  straight,  cylin- 
drical shaft  bears  the  crown  at 
one-third  or  one-half  of  the  up- 
per length  of  the  bole.  The 
trimming  during  the  adolescent 
stage  requires  most  considera- 
tion. It  Is,  In  most  cases,  beat 
only  to  take  off  the  lowest,  dy- 
ing or  dead  branches,  aa  it  be- 
comes necessary. 

In  pruning,  cut  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  trunk,  even  cut- 
ting into  the  bark,  also  remov- 
ing the  swelled  portion  on 
which  the  branches  are  usually 


Trimming  off  a  few  tiers  of  lower  branches,  loosening 
the  soil  as  far  as  the  ambitus  of  the  crown,  and  mulch- 
ing will  largely  correct  this.  When  used  for  hedges,  the 
treatment  is.  of  course,  different.  For  such  a  purpose 
the  shade-enduring  species,  spruces  and  hemlocks,  are 
best,  since  they  arc  capable  of  preserving  a  dense  inte- 


rior foliage,  while  the  pines  are  bound  to  thin  ont. 

There  are  a  number  of  dangers  and  damage  from  in- 
aecta  to  which  Conifers  are  exposed.  Drought  and  frost 
are  most  dangerous  to  seedlings  in  the  seed-bed.  These 
are  obviated  by  proper  location  of  the  seed-bed  (protec- 
tion against  sun  and  wind),  by  covering  with  a  mulch  of 
moss,  straw,  pine-straw  or  the  like  (which  also  prevents 
the  heaving  out  by  frost  and  the  washing  out  by  rain, 
to  which  the  young  seeds  are  liable).  By  shading  and 
watering  the  danger  of  drought  Is  overcome,  sdthougb 
at  the  same  time  that  of  "damping off  "  is  invited.  The 
cause  of  this  disease,  consisting  m  the  reddening  of  the 
needles  and  their  falling  off,  Is  as  yet  undiscovered,  a 
fungus  being  held  responsible  by  some.  Birds  may  be 
kept  away  from  the  seeds  by  mixing  them  with  red 
oxide  of  lead,  by  lath  screens,  and  the  usual  methods. 

Various  fungi  and  insects,  too  many  to  mention,  some 
polyphagoua,  more  or  less  specific,  are  at  work  dar- 
ing the  various  stages  of  development.  A  host  of  leaf- 
miners,  saw-flies  and  caterpillars  destroy  the  foliage. 
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and  weevils  sap  the  young  (boots.  Bostrlehl,  or  bark- 
beetles,  mine  under  tbe  bark,  mostly  of  trees  which  are 
sickly  from  other  causes;  borers  enter  the  wood  of  the 
boles.  Tortrices  ho  re  into  the  base  of  leaders  and  cause 
them  to  break  off.  The  best  remedies  against  most  of 
these  are  preventive*,  namely:  providing  the  trees  with 
such  chances  of  vigorous  growth,  or  satisfactory  soil 
conditions,  that  they  are  able  to  ward  off  or  overcome 
the  enemies.  Otherwise,  watching  and  destroying  the 
enemies  in  time,  and  the  usual  remedies  to  kill  them, 
may  be  employed.  Literature  :  Veltcb,  Manual  of  Coni- 
fers ' ^-*rT^^l>^^^6  |je*  Cc-ni*ere»  ;  Belssner,  Hand- 

COWlUK  maculatunt.  Linn.  Utnbe  lllttrtr.  The 
Poison  Hemlock,  "by  which,"  as  Gray  writes,  "crimi- 
nals and  philosophers  were  put  to  death  at  Athens." 
It  is  a>  rank,  much-branched  European  herb  which  bas 
run  wild  in  eastern  N.  America,  and  which  is  offered  in 
the  trade  as  a  border  plant.  It  is  biennial,  rank-smell- 
ing, and  poisonous,  and  is  scarcely  worth  cultivating, 
although  the  finely  cut  dark  foliage  is  highly 
tsl.  It  grown  from  2-4  ft.  high,  and  has  large 
small  white  lis.  An  extract  Is  sold  In  drug  st 
sedative.  For  this  purpose  the  fruit  is  gatbe 
green. 


umbels  of 
drug  stores  for  a 
the  fruit  is  gathered  while 


CONNECTICUT.  HORTICULTURE  IN.  Fig.  mi. 
While  one  of  the  smallest  states  and  covering  but 
one  degree  of  latitude  (41  to  42),  owing  to  the  great 
diversity  of  noil  and  varying  elevations  from  the  sea 
level,  along  the  whole  southern  border,  to  900  and  1.200 
feet  in  sections  of  Tolland  county,  and  1 ,200  and  1,500  in 
portions  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut  is  adapted  to  i 


a  range  of  horticultural  productions  as  any  state  out- 
side of  tbe  semi-tropic  fruit  belt.  The  "season  "  of  many 
of  tbe  quick-maturing  species  and  varieties  of  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables  Is  often  entirely  over  on  tbe 
light  soil  in  tbe  Connecticut  valley  and  along  the  Sound 
wben  like  species  and  varieties  are  but  just  be- 
to  ripen  on  the  cooler,  moist  soils  of  the  hills 


of  Tolland  and  Litchfield  counties.  Strawberries  and 
green  peas  from  East  Hartford  and  Glastonbury  supply 
the  Hartford  market,  while  on  the  Rolton  bills,  only  12 
miles  away,  the  blooming  vines  give  promise  of  the  crop 
that  is  to  come  after  the  valley  season  is  entirely  over; 
so  that  "home-grown"  strawberries  are  usually  to  be 
had  In  the  Hartford  market  for  a  period  of  six  or  seven 
weeks.  The  Sound  shore.  Housatonic  valley  and  Litch- 
field hills  supply  New  Haven.  Bridgeport  and  other 
eities  of  the  state  through  equally  long  seasons. 

From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  state,  fruit-grow- 
ing for  the  family  home-supply  has  been  a  prominent 
feature  of  Connecticut  agriculture,  the  apple  being 
a  main  reliance.  The  old  seedling  trees  scattered 
over  all  our  farms  to-day  are  plain  evidence  that  our 
ancestors  took  their  apple  juice  through  tbe  spigot  of 
the  cider  barrel  rather  than  fresh  from  the  pulp  of  the 
ripe  fruit  of  some  finer  variety.  A  hundred  years  ago 


every  farm-house  cellar  wintered  from  30  to  50  barrels 
of  cider,  while  to-day  it  is  hardly  respectable  to  have 
any,  and  probably  not  one  family  In  ten  now  bas  even 
one  single  barrel  on  tap  as  a  beverage.  Yet  In  quantity 
and  variety  the  family  fruit  supply  Las  wonderfully  In- 
creased and  a  daily  supply  of  fresh  home-grown  fruit  is 
the  rule  rather  than  tbe  exception  in  most  farm  homes, 
—small  fruits  lu  variety,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums 
(both  European  and  Japan  I,  cherries  and  quinces,  in 
all  tbe  best  standard  varieties,  coming  to  their  highest 
perfection  In  every  section  of  the  state  where  rational 
methods  of  culture  are  followed.  Tbe  topography  of  tbe 
state  is  such,  and  soils  are  so  varied  within  short  dis- 
tances, that  it  is  difficult  to  district  the  state,  except  in  the 
most  genersl  way.  Aside  from  the  alluvial,  most  of  the 
light  sandy  and  sandy  loam  lands  are  along  the  river  val- 
leys and  the  Sound  shore;  while  iu  "tbe  hill  towns  "  and 
along  the  ridges  the  soils  are  heavier,  with  more  or  less 
mixtures  of  clay,  and  many  of  the  hilltops  are  moist  and 
springy.  Hocks  are  very  abundant  nearly  all  over  the 
state  except  in  the  valleys,  while  the  natural  timber 
and  semi-abandoned  farm  and  pasture  lands,  growing 
up  to  brush  and  timber,  cover  fully  one-half  the  acreage 
of  the  state.  Acting  at  present  as  wind-breaks  and  cli- 
matic equalizers,  they  will  in  tbe  future  furnish  the 
"new  lands"  for  extensive  horticultural  enterprises. 
Lying  midway  between  New  York  and  Boston,  — tbe 
greatest  horticultural  markets  of  America— Connecticut 
Is  better  situated  than  any  other  state  in  tbe  Union  to 
realize  quick  cash  returns  from  her  horticulture.  Every 
farm  is  within  driving  distance  of  some  one  or  more 
of  her  own  busy  manufacturing  towns  and  villages, 
whose  people  are  appreciative  of  choice  fruits  and  are 
able  to  pay  for  them. 

District  No.  I.— This  comprises  the  Connecticut  river 
valley  ami  adjacent  hills,  along  the  Northampton  branch 
and  the  main  line  of  railroad  from  Hartford  to  New 
Haven,  and  all  of  the  shore  towns.  This  district  con- 
tains most  of  the  sandy  plain  lands  of  the  state,  and  the 
loams  and  clay  most  free  from  rocks  and  stones.  On 
the  hills  back  from  the  river,  on  the  ridges  either  side 
of  the  railroads,  and  a  few  miles  back  from  tbe  Sound 
shore,  there  are  many  places  where  soil  and  topograph- 
ical conditions  are  much  the  same  as  in  districts  Nos. 
2  and  3;  but,  having  much  larger  tracts  of  easily  culti- 
vated lands  and  being  better  located  as  to  market  con- 
ditions, this  district  is  more  highly  developed  horticul- 
tural^ than  either  of  the  others.  Here  are  the  great 
market-gardens  and  small-fruit  farms,  peach  orchards, 
vineyards  and  melon  fields. 

Dittriet  No.  t. -This  district  comprises  Tolland  and 
Windham  counties  aud  all  of  Middlesex  snd  New  London 
counties  except  Cromwell  and  the  shore  towns,  and  is 
particularly  well  suited  to  apple  and  peach  culture,  ow- 
ing to  the  rolling  condition  of  the  country  and  natural 
fertility  of  many  of  the  hilts.  Every  few  miles  are  lit- 
tle valleys  and  pockets  suited  to  the  production  of  small 
fruits  and  vegetables  In  variety.  A  few  townships  in 
the  northeast  grow  apples  quite  extensively,  while  In 
the  west  and  southwest  commercial  peach  orchards  are 
found  to  considerable  extent. 

DiMtrict  No.  s.— This  district  comprises  western  Hart- 
ford, northwestern  New  Haven,  northern  Fairfield,  and 
all  of  Litchfield  counties,  and  is  somewhat  similar  to 
district  No.  2.  except  that  tbe  soil  is  generally  heavier, 
with  rather  more  mixture  of  clay  and  the  hills  are 


more  abrupt  and  rocky.  Some  Sections  of  Litchfield 
county  are  too  cold  and  bleak  for  any  but  the  most  hardy 
fruits. 

Apples  grow  freely  everywhere,  and,  while  always  of 
good  quality,  the  brightest  colors,  firmest  texture  and 
highest  quality  of  fruit  is  produced  on  the  rocky  hills, 
at  an  elevutlon  of  from  400  to  1,000 feet.  Baldwin.  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  lloxbury  Russet  and  Spy  are  the  lead- 
ing varieties,  altbouicb  all  the  varieties  that  thrive  well 
in  the  northeastern  V.  S.  grow  to  perfection  here  when 
properly  cared  for.  Old  commercial  orchards  have  al- 
ways been  profitable,  and  just  at  this  time  large  plant- 
ings are  being  made,  the  largest  orchard  in  the  state 
containing  about  4,000  trees. 

Peach  culture  on  an  extended  scale  is  a  recent  devel- 
opment. Eighteen  yearsago  the  only  commercial  orchard 
In  the  state  contained  about  2,000  trees,  and  probably 
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5,000  trees  would  be  b  liberal  estimate  for  the  Mate; 
now  upwards  of  2,000,000  peach  trees  are  in  the  state— 
many  orchard*  of  3,000  and  6,000  trees,  quite  a  number 
with  10,000  to  15,000  trees,  and  at  leaat  one  with  nearly 
50,000.  While  many  varieties  are  grown  to  some  extent, 
the  main  planting*  are  of  Mountain  Rose,  Oldmixon, 
Crawford  Early,  Crawford  Late  and  Stump.  More  re- 
cently, however,  Waddcll,  Carman,  Champion  and  El- 
bert* hare  been  heavily  planted.  High  culture,  close 
pruning  and  a  thinning  of  the  fruit  are  generally  prac- 
ticed, and  fruit  of  brightest  color,  largest  sise  and  high 
quality  is  thus  secured.  In  the  markets  of  this  and 
neighboring  states,  "Connecticut  peaches"  usually  sell 
at  a  much  higher  price  than  those  from  any  other  sec- 
tion. The  only  serious  drawback  Is  the  winter-killing 
of  the  fruit-buds  in  the  valleys,  this  happening  proba- 
bly three  years  out  of  Ave,  while  on  many  hillsides  and 
hilltops  at  leaat  two  crops  out  of  three  are  assured;  but 
there  are  many  favorable  localities  where  annual  crops 
•re  almost  *  certainty. 

Japanese  plums  were  early  planted  In  this  state,  and 
so  quickly  proved  their  adaptability  to  soil  and  climate 
that  they  are  now  planted  In  a  small  way  In  every  sec- 
tion of  the  state,  fruiting  almost  as  freely  as  the  apple, 
for  family  supply,  while  in  a  commercial  way  they  are 
being  quite  largely  planted  in  district  No.  1.  Several 
orchards  have  from  2.000  to  4,000  trees  each.  Of  varie- 
ties longest  tested,  Hurbank,  Abundance  and  Chabot 
are  moat  satisfactory  and  profitable.  Ked  June  and 
Satsuma  are  rapidly  growing  In  favor,  the  latter  com- 
manding extremely  fancy  prices  for  canning  purposes. 

Raspberries,  black  terries,  currants  and  gooseberries 
grow  and  produco  freely  all  over  the  state,  and  all  local 
market*  are  abundantly  supplied  in  season. 

Grapes  can  be  grown  successfully  all  over  the  state, 
except  on  the  highest  aud  coldest  bills  ;  and  on  the 


sandy  plains  and  warm,  rocky  hillsides  atl  the  best 
Standard  varieties  can  be  produced  in  perfection.  There 
•re  a  number  of  small  vineyards  In  district  No.  1,  and 


home-grown  grapes  sell  for  double  the  price  of  those 
coming  from  the  outside  ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  grape 
industry  is  but  lightly  thought  of. 

Pears  thrive  and  fruit  well  except  on  the  lighter 
lands,  and  nearly  every  home  garden  has  from  one  to 
half  a  dozen  trees.  There  are  a  few  small  commercial 
orchards  in  district  No.  I,  Bart  let  t  and  Clapp  being 
most  largely  grown  at  Hartford  and  the  adjoining 
towns.  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  the  Bosc  is  pro- 
duced in  its  highest  perfection. 

Cherries  have  been  steadily  falling  In  the  state  for 
twenty  five  years  past.  Not  enough  for  home  supply 
are  grown.  Newly  planted  trees  soon  die  out,  and  there 
is  a  general  discouragement.  They  seem  to  do  best  in 
the  vicinity  of  Middlctown  and  Meriden,  and  the  few 
commercial  orchards  there  are  quite  profitable. 

Quinces  are  grown  all  over  the  state  for  home  supply, 
but  thrive  best  along  the  Sound  shore,  where  there  are 
a  large  number  of  small  commercial  orchards. 

Strawberries  are  very  largely  grown,  both  for  home 
and  outside  markets,  mostly  in  medium  matted  rows, 
with  an  average  yield  of  8*)  to  90  bushels  per  acre. 
Some  cultivators,  who  follow  the  hill  system  or  grow  in 
narrow,  thinly  matted  rows,  secure  150  or  more  bn*hels 
per  acre.  A  number  of  the  berry  fanners  have  systems 
of  irrigation  which  add  greatly  to  the  surety  "of  the 
crop,  besides  increasing  the  sice  ami  appearance  of  the 
fruit.  The  rolling  character  of  the  country  and  vast 
number  of  small  streams  abundantly  supplied  witb 
water  make  it  possible,  at  moderate  expense,  to  Irrigate 
many  thousands  of  acres  in  this  state,  and  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  tin  streams  of  Connecticut  will 
be  more  valuable  to  her  horticulturists  than  they  ever 
were  to  her  manufacturers  In  the  old  days  of  many 
smsll  factories  and  water-wheels. 

Almost  from  the  earliest  settlement,  small  local  nur- 
series have  abounded  in  the  slate,  and  are  here  to-day 
to  the  number  of  .VI.  An  extensive  general  nursery  at 
New  Canaan.  In  Fairfield  county,  is  much  the  largest  of 
any  in  New  England,  while  the  small  fruit  and  specialty 
nursery  at  South  Glastonbury.  Hartford  countv,  dis- 
tributes plants  by  the  million  all  over  the  world.  At 
Cromwell.  Middlesex  county,  l«  a  tloriculturol  estab- 
lishment which,  with  one  exception,  has  the  largest 


area  under  glass  of  any  such  establishment  in  America, 
and  surpasses  all  others  in  the  annual  production  of 
superb  rose*. 

The  late  Judge  A.  J.  Co*,  of  Meriden,  was  one  of  the 
first  men  In  America  to  take  up  the  new  chestnut  cul- 
ture by  the  Importation  of  the  best  foreign  varieties  sod 
the  selection  of  the  best  natives  and  their  crosses.  He 
commenced  the  grafting  on  native  sprouts  and  seed- 
lings, and  stimulated  quite  a  general  chestnut  grafting, 
so  that  a  goodly  number  of  chestnut  orchards  are  being 
established  on  land  too  rough  for  cultivation,  yet 
strong  In  Its  ability  to  grow  the  chestnut  tree  and  not 
to  perfection. 

At  Werlicr«Held,  in  Hartford  county.  Orange  and  Mil- 
ford,  In  New  Haven  county,  and  South  port,  in  Fairfield 
county,  are  many  farms  devoted  to  seed-growing. 
Ouion  seed  and  sweet  corn  are  the  great  specialties,  but 
a  great  variety  of  other  seeds  are  also  grown,  especially 
at  Wethersfield  and  Orange. 

Market-gardening  is  carried  on  quite  extensively  by 
specialists  near  all  large  towns  and  cities,  while,  with 
so  many  good  markets  always  close  at  hand,  vegetables 
and  fruits  are  sold  In  moderate  quantities  from  nearly 
every  farm.  The  largest  general  market-garden  farm  is 
at  New  Haven,  where  over  400  acres  are  under  annual 
cultivation  witb  vegetable*  and  small  fruits.  At  South- 
port.  Fairfield  and  Westport  there  are  many  farms, 
both  large  and  small,  devoted  entirely  to  the  production 
of  onions.  "South  port  onions  "are  famous  for  fine  ap- 
pearance and  quality,  and  nowhere  in  America  Is  the 
annual  yield  ao  great  or  price  received  so  high  as  in  this 
district.  Marketing  Is  done  In  sailing  vessels  direct 
from  the  farms  to  the  dock  markets  In  New  York,  where 
the  onions  are  sold  direct  to  retail  dealers,  boat  captains 
acting  as  salesmen  without  commission  for  the  sake  of 
carrying  the  freight. 

Trolley  ear  lines  are  widely  extended  through  many 
farming  sections  of  the  state,  and.  running  express  cars 
at  certain  hours  of  the  day  with  freight  movements  at 
night,  they  are  proving  quite  a  factor  tn  the  distribution 
of  horticultural  products.  The  Hale  peach  farms, at  South 
Glastonbury,  were  the  first  in  America  to  use  this  new 
electric  power  in  the  marketing  of  their  products.  Fruit 
is  loaded  at  the  farm  side-track  as  gathered  during  the 
day,  and  transported  to  market  at  night,  after  passenger 
service  hss  closed  for  the  day.  It  is  unloaded  in  the 
city  from  the  main-line  tracks  directly  in  front  of  the 
stores  in  the  early  morning  hours  before  the  tracks  are 
again  required  for  passenger  service,  and  the  empty 
cars  are  returned  to  the  farm  side-track  before  a  new 
day's  work  in  the  orchard  has  begun. 

The  Connecticut  Pomological  Society,  organized  some 
ten  years  ago.  is  a  prominent  feature  in  the  lively  fruit 
Interests  of  the  state.  It  has  a  large,  active  member- 
ship, and.  aside  from  its  annual  winter  meeting,  it 
holds  each  summer  three  or  more  "field  meetings,*  on 
fruit  farms  In  different  sections  of  the  state,  and  there, 
around  tree,  plant  and  vine,  the  members  meet  and 
discuss  the  live  topics  of  the  hour,  gathering  inspira- 
tion which,  carried  to  their  homes.  Is  pushing  Con- 
necticut into  the  very  front  rank  of  horticultural  states. 

J.  H.  Hali. 

C0N0CEPHALU8  |C,  reek,  tout  Arorf).  One  of  the 
liverworts  Olarchantiaren),  with  broad,  flat,  forking 
evergreen  thallus,  growing  on  moist  banks,  like  a  moss, 
C.  rdNicMJ.  Dutnort.,  Is  offered  by  collectors  as  a  plant 
for  rockeries. 

C0N0CLINIDM  (Greek,  tone  and  bed).  Composite. 
Differs  from  Eupatorium  In  having  a  conical  receptacle 
and  the  somewhat  imbricated  involueral  scales  nearly 
equal.  Most  authors  now  unite  the  species  with  Eupa- 
torium (which  see). 

ecsltstlnum,  DC.  [Kupatdrium  calettitium.  Linn.). 
Mist  Flowir,  Perennial,  1-2  ft.  high,  somewhat  pubes- 
cent :  Ivs.  opposite,  stalked,  triangular-ovate  and  some- 
what cordate,  coarse-tootlied  :  heads  in  compact  cvmes, 
many-fid.,  blue  or  violet.  Mich,  and  III.,  to  N.  J.  and  S.- 
Late  blooming  heliotrope -fid.  plant,  very  useful  for  low 


(AgrrHtum  Laurdttrii.  Carr.). 
perennial,  with  habit  of  Agtra- 


Laaseauxil,  l)ur. 
Spreading 
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turn  ronyioidr* :  Its.  lance-elliptic,  obtuse-toothed, 
long-attenuate,  short-stalked  or  somewhat  deeurrent : 
bead*  numerous,  handsome  rose-color.  Uruguay.  R.H. 
1870:90. -Handsome  plant  for  bedding.  Grows  1-2  ft. 
high.  Not  hardy.  L  H  g 

CON 0 PHALLUS  Kdnjak,  Sehott,  is  Amorpkophal- 
Ium  Xivitri.  var  Konjac,  Engler.  The  great  tuber  is 
much  grown  In  Japan  for  the  making  of  dour  ( seeUeorge- 
son,  A.Q.  13:79  .  AmorphophalluM  Hn-itri  is  figured 
on  p.  59;  also  in  R.H.  1871,  p.  573  ;  and  in  B.M.  6195 
(as  Prottinophallut  Btvitri).  Konjak  is  offered  by  im- 
porters of  Japanese  plants. 

CONSERVATORY.  Literally,  a  place  In  which  things 
are  kept  or  preserved.  Used  to  designate  a  glass  house 
In  which  plants  are  kept  for  display,  rather  than  for 
propagating  or  growiug. 

Every  well-ordered  private  establishment  should  have 
a  conservatory  wherein  to  display  to  the  best  advantage 
the  plants  which  have  been  brought  to  their  attractive 
state  in  the  greenhouses  and  hothouses  thereon,  and  the 
nearer  it  Is  located  to  the  residence,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  the  better.  It  would  be  best  If  it  were  a 
part  of  it.  Many  architects,  in  preparing  plans  and  ar- 
ranging for  the  erection  of  conservatories,  look  more  to 
the  architectural  beauty  of  the  structure  rather  than  to 
the  well-being  of  the  plants  to  be  grown  therein.  One 
of  the  worst  faults  hitherto  has  been  inadequate  ventila- 
tion. A  practical  grower  of  plants  should  always  be 
consulted  upon  this  essential  point  before  definite  ar- 
rangements for  building  are  made.  In  addition  to  a 
generous  opening  in  tbo  roof,  which  should,  in  all  cases, 
be  operated  by  one  of  the  most  approved  lifters  to  be 
had,  the  sides  alto  should  have  door  openings  that 
may  be  easily  manipulated.  The  foundations  may 
be  made  of  any  substantial  material,  either  of  stone, 
brick  or  concrete,  and  the  wall  should  extend  2  ft.  (i  In. 
or  3  ft.  high  above  the  ground-lino  and  up  to  where  the 
glass  begins.  Hollow  brick  walls  are  considered  the 
most  satisfactory,  if  tho  houso  to  which  the  conserva- 
tory Is  to  be  attached  be  built  of  stone  or  brick,  being 
-  less  amenable  to  the  winter  extremes  in  temperature, 
when  outside  the  thermometer  may  register  lero,  and  In- 
side 55°  or  60°.  The  glass  from  the  wall  to  the  eaves 
should  be  of  good  quality,  and  as  transparent  as  possi- 
ble, but  that  on  the  roof  should  be  the  translucent, 
"frosted"  or  ground  glass.  Contrary  to  tbo  general  be- 
lief, rose  blooms  of  as  fine  quality  have  been  produced 
under  ground  glass  in  the  climate  of  the  United  States 
as  have  been  grown  under  glass  of  tho  clearest  trans- 
parency, and  that  fact  Is  here  stated  so  that  the  glass 
recommended  may,  without  hesitation,  be  used;  besides, 
it  Is  better  for  nearly  all  plants  grown  for  theirfollage; 
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sors-atory.  should  be  high  enough  to  give  a  pleasing 
general  effect  and  yet  such  that  each  individual  plant 
may  be  examined  at  pleasure:  and  at  the  same  time  the 
table  should  be  low  euough  that  tho  pots  In  which  the 
plants  are  growing  may  not  be  seen  through  the  glass 
from  the  outside. 

Some  large  plants  may  find  a  permanent  home  iu  the 
conservatory,  such  as  vines,  .to  be  trained  on  the  rafters 
and  girders,  If  the  size  and  style  of  the  building  will 
allow  of  their  training  and  proper  care.  Other  large 
plants,  as  palms  of  the  various  species  and  varieties, 
cau  also  b<j  used  to  advantage.  The  great  trouble  with 
mauy  of  the  vines  and  other  plants  growing  permanently 
herein,  is  their  prononess  to  insects  in  such  structures, 
and  the  methods  generally  in  use  for  their  extermina- 
tion, put  into  operation  in  a  conservatory  attached  to  a 
residence,  are  out  of  tho  question  in  most  cases.  We  re- 
fer principally  to  the  old  style  method  of  fumigation  by 
burning  tobacco  for  the  destruction  of  aphis.  Experi- 
ments are  being  made  in  the  uses  of  different  gases, 
and  by  vaporizing  insecticides,  which  may  allow  of  this 
part  of  the  cultivation  of  flowers  and  plants  under  glass 
to  be  made  less  disagreeable  for  the  operators  and  for 
tho  owners  of  conservatories  lu  the  future  than  It  has 
been  in  the  past.  For  the  destruction  of  the  various 
scale  insects  oud  mealy  bug,  sponging  by  hand  is  gener- 
ally resorted  to,  but  it  is  a  slow  and  tedious  process. 
Syringing  with  a  weak  solution  of  tobacco  water  once  or 
twice  a  week  will  kill  the  scale,  and  aid  in  keeping  down 
mealy  bug,  especially  if  a  strong  pressure  of  water, 
when  syringing,  can  be  brought  into  requisition.  The 
aphis,  before  referred  to,  or  what  Is  generally  called 
"  green-fly,"  affects  only  what  are  termed  soft-wooded 
plants,  and  as  they  aro  only  brought  in  when  at  their 
best,  should  be  entirely  free  from  that  pest  before  they 
leave  the  greenhouse,  In  which  they  have  been  brought 
to  their  most  Interesting  and  showy  stage.  Sometimes, 
however,  no  matter  how  much  care  has  been  exercised, 
some  of  these  pests  will  be  found  on  the  plants,  and  as 
they  increase  very  rapidly,  some  means  wilt  have  to  be 
resorted  to  for  their  extermination.  Fumigation,  by 
burning  tobacco  stems,  is  out  of  the  question,  but  to- 
bacco dust,  — tho  sweepings  of  a  cigar  factory,  — when 
burning  is  not  at  all  disagreeable,  leaving  little  more 
smell  than  the  burning  of  a  good  cigar.  Liquid  tobacco 
extract  is  often  used  with  good  effect  by  evaporation, 
using  hot  irons  in  the  liquid.  This  has  its  objections, 
being  somewhat  clumsy  to  operate.  Evaporating  pans 
attached  to  the  heating  pipes,  in  which  the  liquid,  some- 
what diluted,  is  placed,  are  effective,  and  are  not  at  all 
disagreeable.  Cleanliness  and  neatness  are  the  great  es- 
sentials in  a  conservatory  with  interesting  plants  well 
grown,  to  make  It  a  sourco  of  pleasure  to  the  owners, 
and  must  at  all  times  be  kept  In  view.  For  further  infor- 
mation, see  Gla,»hoUttt.  El)WIN  lMSilDAUM, 


ol  Lily-ol-the-valley  ixV- 


and  the  beauty  of  flowering  plants  in  bloom  may  be  con- 
served much  longer  than  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  they 
would  be  under  the  more  or  less  glaring  unobstructed 
sunlight. 

The  Interior  arrangement  of  a  conservatory  Is  a  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  largely  by  the  owner  and>  gardener  in 
charge,  and  is  largely  a  matter  of  taste,  although 
convenience  in  operating  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of.  The  former  depends  upon  the  Individuality  of 
those  most  Interested,  and  the  latter  must,  in  all  cases, 
be  provided  for,  if  the  best  success  in  plant-growing  is 
to  be  achieved.  The  table  or  stage  along  what  might  be 
the  front,  or  nearest  to  the  outside  of  the  con- 


CONVALLARIA  (old  Latin  name,  derived 
from  rouvallii, a  valley).  Lili&cta.  LlLV-or-TUK-VAlJ- 
ley.  Fig.  538  One  dainty  herb  in  temperate  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  native  also  in  the  high  mountains  from 
Va.  to  S.  Car.  Lvs.  radical,  from  an  upright  rootstock 
or  pip  (Fig.  5.19):  fls.  white  (sometiincs  pink-tinged  I, 
small  and  tubular,  nodding,  in  a  short,  radical  raceme 
(Fig.  540),  the  stamens  0  and  style  1  (Fig.  541).  Much 
prized  for  its  delicate,  sweet-scented  fls.  The  rhizomo 
and  roots  are  sold  in  drug  stores.  They  are  poisonous 
in  large  doses  ;  in  small  doses  used  as  a  heart  tonic. 
ThH  plant  is  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  oue  referred 
to  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  this  is  not  to  be 
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It  is  essentially  •  shade-loving  plant. 
The  species  li  C.  majalU.  Linn.  B.H.  1886:84.  On.  47. 
p.  179;  52:1134  and  p.  :il9  (the  latter  in  fruit i.  A.F. 
13:402.  Gng  5:50-7.  K.R.  2:4.  Q.C.  111.  23:149  (var. 
grandiflor't  I .   Lowe,  4J  (var.  roriryata). 

Lily-of-the-Valley  i.<i  hardy,  and  is  easily  grown  in 
partially  shaded  places  and  moderately  rich  ground. 
Old  beds  are  liable  to  run 
out.  The  root*  and  runners 
become  crowded,  and  few 
(food  flower-stems  are  pro- 
duced. It  is  best  to  replant 
the  bed*  every  few  years 
with  vigorous,  fresh  clumps, 


which  have  lieen  grown  for  the  purpose  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place.  Five  or  6  strong  pip*, 
with  their  side  growths,  planted  clone  together, 
will  form  a  good  clump  In  two  year*  if  not  «l- 
lowed  to  spread  too  much.  The  mat*  of  clean 
foliage  make  attractive  carpets  under  tree*  and 
in  other  shady  places.  If  the  bed  i*  made  rich 
and  top-dressed  every  fall,  it  may  give  good  re- 
sult* for  4  or  5  year*  ;  and  plants  In  such  t>eds  thrive 
in  full  sunshine.  One  form  has  prettily  striped  foliage, 
very  ornamental  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  Lllie*- 
of  the  valley  bloom  early  In  spring.  They  run  wild  in 
many  old  yards,  in  cemeteries,  and  along  shady  road- 
side*. There  are  double-fid.  forms;  also  one  (var.  pro- 
liticana)  with  racemes  2  ft.  long. 

J.  B.  Keller  and  L.  II.  B. 
Few  cultivated  plants  give  so  much  satisfaction  at  so 
little  cost  as  the  Lily-of-the-Valley.  It  is  one  of  our 
earliest  spring  (lowers.  Its  time  of  blooming  i*  always 
a  subject  of  note  to  the  household.  It  succeeds  best  in 
partial  shade,  and  mav  be  planted  in  the  wild  garden 
with  good  effect.  It  is  especially  appropriate  for  plant- 
ing in  irregular  patches  along  the  border*  of  wooded 
drive*.  The  Idly  of  the  Valley  isone  of  the  few  flowers 
we  seldom  tire  of.  In  and  out  of  season,  there  is  always 
a  demand  for  its  flowers.  Hundred*  of  thousands  of 
crown*  are  specially  grown  and  matured  in  France, 
Germany  and  Holland  for  early  forcing.  They  are  de- 
tached from  the  clumps,  grown  separately  for  two 
years,  sorted  before  shipment,  and  known  as  "pips." 
Berlin  pips  are  considered  best  for  early  forcing.  They 
usually  come  in   bundles  of  25,  and  to   have  them 


force  evenly  It  Is  considered  essential  to  freeze  tbem 
for  a  week  or  two.  This  may  be  effected  by  leaving 


them  in  the  packing  case,  moss  and  all.  in  some  opes 
shed,  taking  them  out  as  required.  They  are  often 
placed  in  ice-houses,  and  frequently  kept  in  cold  stor- 
age for  summer  use.  In  forcing,  no  new  roots  are 
made.  An  ordinary  propagating  bed.  with  bottom  heat, 
answers  the  purpose,  and  sand  or  sphagnum  moss  is 
the  plunging  medium  in  most  general  use.  The  bundles 
of  crowns  are  given  time  to  thaw  out,  the  pips  separa- 
ted,  and  the  crowns  set  in  as  thickly  as  possible.  The 
frame  is  covered  to  exclude  light  until  growth  com- 
mences. The  crowns  are  often  put  at  once  into  a  strong 
bottom  heat  of  85°  F.  or  thereabouts,  but  a  better  way 
Is  to  start  with  505  and  gradually  increase  the  tempera- 
ture. Batches  intended  for  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Day  often  fall  because  there  has  not  been  sufficient 
preparation  for  the  final  high  temperature.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  leaves  appear,  even  if  the  flowers  come.  In 
such  cases,  it  is  customary  to  put  in  a  few  leaf-eyes 
from  the  clumps.  Later  and  more  carefully  prepared 
hatches  usually  come  well  and  with  abundance  of  leaves, 
without  which  the  flowers  lose  half  their  charm.  Bun- 
dles of  25  pips  are  often  potted  in  6-  or  7  inch  pots, 
for  Easter  sales.  As  the  natural  season  approaches, 
less  preparation  is  required.  The  pots  are  usually  set 
under  greenhouse  benches,  with  a  sprinkling  of  moss 
over  them,  away  from  heating  pipes,  until  some 
growth  Is  made,  and  afterwards  finished  in  better  light, 
but  not  bright  sunlight.  Clumps  are  potted  and  treated 
in  the  same  way.  As  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  non- 
blooming  buds  in  the  clumps,  they  lose  in  effectiveness. 
There  are  rose-colored  varieties,  double  varieties,  and 
varieties  with  foliage  striped  with  white. 

T.  D.  Hatfield. 

Millions  of  the  single  crowns,  commercially  called 
"pips,"  are  grown  on  the  European  continent  and  ex- 
ported for  forcing.  One  English  firm  alone  forces  dur 
lug  the  year  upwards  of  seven  millions.  We  usually 
receive  the  pips  during  the  early  part  of  November. 
They  should  be  unpacked  at  once,  the  best  pips  selected 
for  the  earliest  forcing,  and  the  smallest  kept  for  the 
latest  forcing.  The  pips  are  tied  in  bundles  of  25.  If 
one  forces  a  limited  number,  say  500  to  1,000  per  week, 
then  put  the  bundles  in  8-  or  10-inch  deep  boxes,  in 
any  quantity  he  may  choose,  place  a  little  soil  between  the 
bundles,  and  give  'them  a  good  soaking.  Then  place 
the  boxes  in  a  coldframe  or  some  place  where  the  rains 
can  be  kept  off-thl*  Is  Important-cover  the  tops  of 
pips  with  a  few  Inches  of  hay  or  straw.  Frost  does  not 
hurt  the  pips  in  the  least,  but  it  is  not  essential.  Never 
try  to  force  the  newly  imported  pips  before  New  Year's. 
The  cold  storage  pips  are  much  best  for  the  December 
crop.  In  keeping  them  In  cold  storage  they  should  be 
removed  from  the  frames  and  put  into  cold  storage  be- 
fore there  is  the  slightest  movement  of  growth  in  the 
spring.  The  boxes 
should  be  covered 
with  slats,  so  that 
one  box  can  be 
put  on  another, 
or  charge  for  stor- 
age will  be  exces 
aive.  The  tem- 
perature should 
be  from  28"  to  30° 
Ffthr. 

The  principal 
thing  in  forcing 
Llly-of  the  Valley 
is  to  obtain  a 
strong  bottom 
lis  tit  w ith  ft  oool 
atmosphere.  So, 
to  obtain  this,  the 
bed  for  forcing 
should  have  a 
slate  bottom  with 
C  inches  of  sand  on  it  and  be  over  some  hot  water 
or  steam  pipes.  The  temperature  of  the  sand  should 
be  80 J  to  90*  and  the  atmosphere  50°.    As  spring  ap- 

watering  should  be  given  the  sand  daily,  b 
bell*  are  showing  color  they  should  not  be  wet.   Keep  a 
of  boards  or  cloth  over  the  pips  for  the  first  10 


Ml.  Section  of  flower  o(  Lily-oi- 
the- valley  (X4). 
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•  la;.  ;  ;  after  that  adroit  the  light  gradually,  and  when 
(n  full  flower  give  them  the  full  light,  but  never  much 
sunlight.  And  aroid  draughts.  A  doten  or  20  pips  ran 
be  forced  the  same  way  in  a  5-  or  6-inch  pot.  The 
flower*  should  be  cut  about  24  hours  before  using,  and 
placed  In  jars  of  cold  water.  This  prevents  wilting 
when  used.  William  Scott. 

CONVOLVULUS  (Latin,  convolve),  toentwinc).  Convol- 
vulaceas.  Includes  Calystegia.  Bindwccd.  A  genu* 
of  about  175  species,  widely  distributed 
intemperate  and  tropical  regions.  Annual 
or  perennial  herbs,  sometimes  suffrutes- 
eent,  twining,  trailing,  erect  or  ascend- 
ing, with  filiform,  creeping  rootxtocks : 
lvs.  petiolate,  entire,  toothed  or  lobed, 
generally  cordate  or  sagittate  :  fls.  axil- 
lary, solitary  or  loosely  cymose,  mostly 
opening  only  in  early  morning  ;  corolla 
campanulate  or  funnel-form,  the  limb 
plaited,  5-angled,  5-lobed  or  entire.  The 
botanical  distinction  between  Convolvulus 
and  Calystegia  is  not  sufficiently  well 
marked  to  warrant  retaining  the  latter  as 
a  separate  genus.  When  the  Us.  of  C.  or- 
tidentali*  are  borne  singly,  the  calyx 
bracts  are  broad  and  Calystegia  •  like  ; 
when  borne  in  clusters  the  bracts  are 
greatly  reduced.         g.  w>  Flctoiieh. 

The  species  thrive  in  a  variety  of  soils 
without  especial  care.    The  greenhouse 
species  do  best  in  a  soil  with  considerable 
fiber.   The  hardy  perennials  are  usually 
prop,  by  dividing  the  roots,  otherwise  by 
cuttings  or  seeds,  the  tender  species  pre- 
ferably by  cuttings.  C.  tricolor  is  the  most 
important  of  the  hardy  annuals.  It  may  also  tie  started 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  makes  an  excellent  plant  for 
the  hanging  basket.   All  are  vigorous  growers,  and 
may  become  troublesome  weeds  in  some  places  if  not 
kept  within  bounds.   V.  Japonicu*  and  C.  StpimH 
should  be  used  with  caution.   This  la  the  chief  reason 
why  the  hardy  perennials  are  not  often  found  in  well- 
kept  gardens,  except  along  wire  fences   or  lattice 
screens,  where  the  turf  is  laid  up  close  so  »s  to  allow 
only  a  narrow  border  for  the  roots.  The  double  flowered 
form  of  Cm  Japonicu*  Is  seen  to  best  advantage  in  half- 
wild  places,  or  on  rocky  banks,  where  shnihn  make  but 
a  stunted  growth.    Here  it  will  grow  luxuriantly,  form- 
ing graceful  festoons  from  branch  to  branch ,  and  cover- 
ing the  ground  with  a  pretty  mantle  of  green. 

Cult,  by  J.  B.  Keller. 

A.  Calyx  with  t  membranaceou*  bract*  at  the  hate: 
peduncle*  uiually  1-ftd.  (L'alyitegia.\ 
B.  Stem  prottrate,  8  in.  to  t  ft.  high  :  peduncle  u*ually 
thorter  than  the  Ivt. 

▼illottuj,  Gray  [Calyttegia  villd$a,  Kellogg).  Plant 
densely  white-villose  throughout :  stem  prostrate, 
scarcely  twining :  lvs.  tlender-petloled,  ronlform-haa- 
tate  to  sagittate,  the  upper  acuminate,  1  in.  or  less 
long,  the  basal  lobes  often  coarsely  toothed:  bracts  oval 
or  ovate,  completely  enclosing  the  calyx :  fls.  cream-yel- 
low, 1  in.  long.  Calif.  Perennial. 

BB.  Stem  turning  or  trailing.  3-10  ft.  high  :  peduncle 
exceeding  the  If*. 
Japonlcui,  Thunb.  [Caly*t)gia  pubitctn*.  Lindl.). 
California  Rusk.  Fig.  54'J.  Hardy  perennial,  herba- 
ceous twiner:  growth  very  vigorous,  often  20  ft.:  whole 
plant  more  or  less  densely  and  minutely  pubescent: 
lvs.  hastate,  lanceolate,  obtuse  or  broadly  acute,  with 
angular  or  rounded  lobes  at  the  base  :  variable,  oc- 
casionally without  lobes,  rarely  sharp  lanceolate  :  fls. 
bright  pink,  1-2  in.  broad,  produced  freely  during  the 
summer  months  aud  remaining  expanded  for  several 
days.  Japan  and  K.  Asia.  The  double  form  is  now 
naturalized  from  southeastern  N.  Y.  to  D.  C.  and 
Mo.  P.M.  13:  243.  F.  S.  2:  172.  B.  R.  32:  42.- 
The  double  form  is  completely  sterile,  with  narrow, 
wavy  petals,  irregularly  arranged,  the  outer  somewhat 
lacerate.   A  valuable  decorative  plant  for  covering 


stumps  and  walls.  In  rich  soil  the  roots  spread  rapidly, 
and  will  smother  out  all  other  plants  unless  confined  in 
tubs.  The  Calyttegia  pube.icen*  of  Lindley  has  been 
wrongly  referred  to  Ipomaa  hederatea,  but  the  two 
plants  aro  very  different,  the  former  being  perennial 
and  the  latter  annual.  See  Journ.  Hort.  Soo.  1:70  (1646). 
The  plant  is  commonly  confounded  with  C.  8*vium. 

occidental!*,  Gray.  Hardy  perennial,  herbaceous  or 
with  suffrutescent  base:  stem  twining,  several  ft.  high, 
glabrous  or  minutely  pubescent :  Ivi.  from  an  gu  late- 


■>4j.  Convolvulus  Japooku*. 

txJ«.) 

cordate,  with  a  deep  and  narrow  emus, 
to  lanceolate  -  hastate,  the  posterior 
lobes  often  1  -  -•  toot  bed  :  peduncle  I -fid. 
or  prollferously  2-3-fld.:  bracts  ovate 
or  lanceolate,  usually  completely  enclosing  the  calyx, 
variable  :  corolla  white  or  pinkish,  1-2  In.  long  ;  stig- 
mas linear.  Pry  bills,  Calif. -Int.  1881,  by  Gillett.  Ad 
admirable  plant  for  rockeries. 

Sepitun,  Lino.  \Calyittgia  Stpium,  R.  Br. ).  Rutland 
Beauty.  Fig.  MS,  Perennial  trailer,  3-10  ft.  long,  gla- 
brous or  minutely  pubescent:  lvs.  round-cordate  to  del- 
toid-hastate, the  basal  lobes  divaricate,  entire  or  ungu- 
late: fls.  white,  rose  or  pink,  with  white  stripes.  F.S. 
8:826.  B.M.732.  A. 0. 12:638.  Go.  50:  1098. -A  very 
variable  species.  Cosmopolitan  In  temperate  regions. 
An  insidious  weed  in  moist  soil. 

aa.  Calyx  without  bract*  :  peduncle  l-C-tld.  (Eucon- 
volculu*. ) 

B.  Stem  prottrate,  trailing,  glabrou*  or  minutely 
pubeteent. 

Matrritaoical,  Boiss.  Strong  perennial  roots:  stem  her- 
baceous, slender,  prostrate,  rarely  branched,  minutely 
vlllose:  lvs.  alternate,  round-ovate,  obtuse,  sbort-peti- 
oled:  lis.  blue  to  violet-purple,  with  a  lighter  throat, 
1-2  in.  across,  very  handsome.  Africa.  B.M.5243.  F.S. 
21:2183.  Gn.  39:788. -A  free  bloomer  through  the  sum- 
mer. On  dry  banks  each  plant  forms  a  dense  tuft  which 
throws  up  many  graceful  shoots.  Not  hardy  north  of 
Phlla. 
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Bcammdni*,  Linn.  Hardy  perennial  trailer,  decidu- 
ous :  stem  angular,  glabrous  :  Its.  cordate  sagittate, 
grey-green,  the  lobes  entire  or  dentate:  sepals  glabrous, 
ovate, obtuse;  corolla  white, creamy  or  light  pink.  Asia 
Minor.— The  large  tap-roots  supply  the  resinous  cathar- 
tic drug  scanimony. 

DD.  Sit m  trtrt  or  aicending,  silky. 

Cneorum,  Linn.  Stem  shrubby,  half-hardy,  1-4  ft. 
high:  Ivs.  persistent,  lanceolate  or spatnlate.  silky  grey : 
inflorescence  a  loose  panicle,  1-45-rtd.:  fls.  white  or 
tinged  with  pink,  borne  freely  during  the  summer.  S. 
Eu.  -  Valuable  as  a  pot-plant  for  greenhouse  or  window 
decoration,  or  trained  to  a  warm  wall.  Confused  with 
C.  olttrfolinM. 

oleajldliua,  Desr.  Tender  perennial :  Ivs.  linear-lanceo- 
late, acute,  slightly  villose:  fls.  bright  pink,  borne  freely 
In  loose,  umbellate  panicles  in  the  summer.  Greece. 
B.M.  289  (as  C.  Itnatri*  I,  —  Many  plants  now  pasting  as 
C  olmfoliui  are  C.  Curorum.  The  latter  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  broader,  blunter,  silvery-vill'ose,  Ivs. 
and  lighter  colored  blossoms. 

tricolor.  Linn.  (C.  minor,  Hort.  Kig.  544.  Hardy 
annual  :  stem  trailing,  ascending  0-12  in.,  angulate, 
densely  covered  with  lung  brownish  hairs:  Ivs.  linear 
oblong  or  subspatulate,  obtuse  or  rounded  at  the  apex, 
usually  pubescent  but  sometimes  glabrous,  the  margin 
ciliate  towards  the  base:  peduncle  :t-ild.,  exceeding  the 
Ivs. :  sepals  ovate,  lanceolate,  villose,  acute:  limb  of  the 
corolla  axure-blue,  throat  yellow,  margined  with  white. 
S.  Eu.  B.M.  27.  — One  of  the  best  annuals  for  the  home 
border.  Each  plant  covers  a  ground  space  of  2  ft.,  and 
blooms  continuously  throughout  the  summer.  Flowers 
remsin  open  all  day  during  pleasant  weather.  There 
are  many  variously  striped  and  spotted  forms  of  this 
popular  annual,  none  of  which  surpasses  the  type  In 
beauty.  A  variety  with  pure  white  fls.  is  attractive. 
Other  well  marked  horticultural  forms  are  :  Var.  Tit- 
tat*,  prettily  striped  with  blue  and  white.  F.S.3:298. 


mj.  Convolvulus  Scpium  IXH). 


H.H.  1848:  121.    Var.  oomp&ctus.   Dwarf,  and  valuable 

for  pot  culture,  (tt.  47,  p.  fi:i5.  A  K-petaled  form  is  also 
recorded.  F.S.8:116. 

atrreui  raparbua,  Hort.  A  tender  perennial,  but  may 
be  treated  as  an  annual,  since  it  flowers  the  first  season 


COOPERIA 

from  seed  :  item  trailing  or  twining,  4-5  ft.  long  :  fls. 
golden.  Valuable  as  a  greenhouse  climber  and  for 
hanging  baskets.  — Not  sufficiently  described  for  identi- 
fication. 

O.  litkmMe*.  Linn.  (C.  Italicus.  Roem  A  Sennit.).  Stem 
prostrate,  seared*  twining ;  upper  ivs.  pedatind;  lower  orate- 


M4.  Convolvulus  tricolor.   Natural  size. 

cordate,  erenate.  silvery:  (It.  pink.  May-Ang.  Mediterranean 
region.  B.M. 310.  F.S.10: lOZMaa  var.  argy  reus).  R.H.  1«4:  111.— 
C,  arrinti*.  Llun.  Slender  perennial  trailer.  1-1  ft.  long,  gla- 
brous or  nearly  so:  Irs.  orate  sagittate  or  hastate,  variable: 
fli.  white  or  pink.  Ku.  and  E.  Asia.  Naturalized  in  old  fields 
throturh  the  Atlantic  stales  and  Calif.  A  troublesome  weed  — 
C.  /MAAricM*.  Herb.  ( » 'alystegia  Dahnrirui.  Fisoh  ) .  Hardy  de- 
ciduous t  wini  r  Ml  ft. :  Irs.  oblong-cordate,  shortly  acute:  fls. 
pink  or  rose- violet,  June.  July.  S.  Eu.  B.  M.26UV.  F.  S. 
10:1075.— {'.  CannrUnsi*.  I, inn.  Greenhouse  evergreen :  Irs. 
oblong-cordate,  acute,  viilose  :  fls.  violet-purple  :  pednnrle  1-4- 
tld.  Canary  Islands.  B.  M.  1J38.-  C.  rruUtem,  Sims  (C 
acanlis.  t'holsyi.  Tender  biennial:  Irs.  oblong,  hastate,  the 
basal  lobes  toothed:  fls.  small.  .Vlobed.  roue-pink.  Anstralia. 
B.M.  10*7  —C  marraittgiu*.  Greene.  The  plants  in  the  trade 
under  this  name  mar  be  referred  to  C.  occidental!*. —  C  major. 
Hort.,  not  (iilib.=  Iponxea  purpurea.—  C.  oeillatvt.  Hook. 
Stove  erergreen  :  limb  of  the  corolla  white,  5  angled  :  throat 
reddish  purple  ;  Ivs.  sessile,  linear,  acute.  1  reined,  villose  8. 
Afr.  EMM  B.  W.  FujrrcBM. 

C00NTIE  of  S.  Fla.  Is  Zamia  inteari  folia. 

COOPERIA  (after  Joseph  Cooper,  English  gardener). 
Amatyllidiicr(r.  A  genus  of  only  two  or  three  species 
of  tender,  bullioua  plants  from  Texas,  with  the  habit  of 
Zephyranthes  but  night-blooming  (which  is  anomalous 
In  the  order),  and  with  erect  anthers,  while  tho»e  of  the 
latter  are  versatile.  The  fls.  are  fragrant,  solitary,  2  in. 
or  more  across,  waxy-white,  tinged  red  outside,  and 
more  or  less  green  within.  The  Ivs.  appear  with  the  fls. 
in  summer.  They  are  long,  narrow,  flat  and  twisted. 
The  bulbs  should  be  taken  up  In  autumn  and  stored 
during  the  winter  in  dry  soil.  Culture  easy  and  like 
Zephvrnnthes.  Lately  a  new  and  little-known  plant 
has  been  offered  by  the  trade,  C.  ObrncetUri,  with 
"  bright  green  "  fls. 

A.  Xrck  of  bulb  thort:  ptrinnth  tub*  long. 

Drammondii,  Herb.  Evenisk  Stab.  Bulb  roundish. 
1  In.  thick,  with  a  short  neck  :  Ivs.  narrowly  linear, 
erect.  1  ft.  long  :  peduncle  slender,  fragile,  hollow  !,-l 
ft.  long  :  spathe  I  %-2  in.  long,  2-valvcd  at  the  tip  : 
perianth  tube  .'Wi  in.  long;  limb  %-\  in.  long,  white, 
tinged  with  red  outside  :  segments  oblong,  cuspidate. 
Var.  chlorosoleu,  Baker,  has  a  perianth  tube  stouter  and 
tinged  with  green:  limb  longer  and  leas  wheel-shaped  : 
Ivs.  a  little  broader.  B.M.  3482. 
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AA.  Iftck  of  bulb  long;  ptrinnth  lube  short. 
pedunculate.  Herb.  Giant  Faikv  Lilv.  More  robust 
than  C.  Drummondii  ;  bulb  with  a  longer  neck,  2-3  in. 
Ion*:  lv».  about  0,  1  ft.  long,  5*  in.  broad  :  pedunclo 
about  1  ft.  long  :  spathe  1-2-valved  at  the  tip:  perianth 
tube  shorter,  lj^in.  long:  limb  nearlv  an  long  an  the 
tube,  tinged  red  outside.  B.M.  3727.  R.n.  1833:  401.- 
The  best  species.  FN.  larger,  of  purer  color,  and  remain- 
ing open  a  day  or  two  longer.  W.  jj. 

C0PR68MA  ( Greek  name  referring  to  the  fetid  odor 
of  the  plant*).  J{nbi()rrtt.  Shrubs  or  small  trees,  often 
trailing,  of  New  Zealand,  Australia  und  Hawaii.  Cult, 
for  their  preltv  fr.  or  variegated  lvs.  Lvs.  opposite, 
mostly  small.  FIs.  small,  solitary  or  fascicled,  white  or 
greenish,  polygamous  diu-clous;  corolla-limb  4-G-lobed. 
the  lobes  re  volute;  stamens  4-6:  fr.  an  ovoid  or  globose 
drupe.  Coprosmas  are  greenhouse  plants  in  the  north, 
but  they  are  rarely  cult.  In  S.  Calif.  2  species  are  cult, 
in  the  open.  Prop,  by  hardened  cuttings.  The  soil 
which  is  found  among'  Kalmia  roots,  mixed  with  good 
loam  and  sand.  If  necessary,  will  suit  these  plauts. 
Cuttings  should  be  rooted  in  moderate  heat  in  spring. 

If  placed  under  a  handligfat 


or  propagating  frame,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
damping,  to  which  the  cuttings  are  liable. 

Batieri,  Endl.  (C.  Baufriana,  Hook.  f. 
C.  Stdekii,  Hort.t.  Trailing  plant,  with 
oval-obtuse  or  rounded  entire  lvs.,  which 
are  oddly  blotched  with  yellow  and  whit- 
ish or  even  almost  wholly  yellow.  New 
Zenland.— With  age  it  forms  a  compact 
shrub.  Vars.  picturaU,  Hort.,  and  varie- 
gata,  Hort.,  are  the  common  forms. 

acerdta,  A.  t'uun.  Low  and  spreading, 
with  minute  lvs.,  small  white  Us.,  and 
pretty  sky-b'ue  drupes  or  berries.  New 
Zealand.     G.  w.  ouvbb  and  L.  H.  B. 

COPTM  (Greek,  to  cut,  from  the  cut 
leaves).  JtanuncriUcftr.  Eight  species  of 
hardy  perennial  herbs  of  the  cooler  parts 
of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Low,  stem- 
less  plants,  with  slender  rootstocks  :  Ivs. 
radical,  compound  or  divided,  lasting 
over  winter :  H*.  white  or  yellow,  sca- 
;  sepals  5-7,  petal  like ;  petals  5-6, 
,  linear,  hood-like;  stamens  numer- 
ous: carpels  stalked,  few,  becoming  an 
umbel  of  follicles.  The  bitter  roots  yield 
the  tonic  medicine  known  as"g»ld  thread;" 
also  a  vellow  dve.  The  plants  should  have 
peaty  soil,  with  a  little  sand,  and  prefer 
shade  in  clamp  situations.  They  require 
some  protection  in  winter,  as  in  a  cold 
pit*  Prop,  by  root  division  and  seed. 

trilolia,  Salisb.  No  stem  :  rootstock 
yellow  :  lvs.  compound,  long-petioled  ; 
lfts.  broadly  obovate,  cuneate,  obtuse,  the 
teeth  mueronate:  ft. -stem  slender  ;  sepals 
white,  with  yellow  base  ;  petals  small, 
club-shaped:'  follicles  3-7,  spreading, 
equaled  by  their  stalk;  seeds  black.  May- 
July.  Adirondack*  and  westward.  L.B.C. 

2:173.- Neat  and  pretty, 
with  shining  Ivs. 

K.  C.  Davis. 

CORAL  BERBY.  Sym- 
phoricarpus  vulgaris. 

CORAL   DROPS.  Btt- 
sera  eltgans. 


MS.  Corallorhlsa  multiflora. 


orchids,  growing  in 
of  green  I 


CORALLORHtZAiGn.  k 

for  coral-root ).  Orchidd- 
c«r,  tribe  Hpidindrtar. 
Coral  Root.   Low  nativo 


green  foliage,  the  plant  usually  brownish  or 
yellowish  and  Inconspicuous.    Fl.  small,  somewhat  2- 
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lipped,  usually  obscurely  spurred  at  the  base  ; 
and  petals  nearly  alike;  lip  small,  slightly  adherent  to 
the  base  of  the  column  ;  pollinla  4.  Species  few,  in  N. 
Amer..  Eu.and  Asia.  The  Coral-roots  have  little  merit 
as  garden  plants,  although  very  interesting  to  the  stu- 
dent. They  may  be  grown  in  rich,  shady  borders.  Two 
specie*  have  been  offered  by  dealers  in  native  plants  : 
C.  multilldra,  Nutt.  |  Ft*.  545),  is  purplish,  lKft.  or  I 
high,  10-J0  rtd..  lip  deeply  3-lobcd:  grows  in  dry 
in  northern  states;  C.  Mertensiana,  Bong.,  scape  many- 
fid.,  8-15  in.  high,  the  tip  entire  and  broadly  oblong: 
occurs  In  Brit.  Col.  and  N.  to  Alaska.  l.  jj, 

CORAL- BOOT.  Corallorhiza. 

CORAL-TREE.  Erythrina. 

CORCHORUS  Japoniotu.  See  Ktrria.  The  genus 
contains  the  two  plants  that  furnish  Jute,  C.  capsuluris 
(which  yields  most)  and  C.  olitorius.  They  are  annual 
plants,  natives  of  Asia  but  cultivated  throughout  the 
tropics,  growing  10  or  12  ft.  high,  with  a  straight  stem 
as  thick  as  the  little  Anger  and  branched  only  at  the  top. 
The  young  shoots  of  both  are  used  as  pot  herbs.  C.  oli- 
torius is  much  grown  for  this  purpose  in  Egypt,  and  is 
known  as  Jews'  Mallow.  They  belong  to  the  Tiliacetr. 

CORDIA  (an  early  German  botanist,  Valerius  Cordus). 
Bormtjin&cttF .  Warm-climate  trees  or  shrubs,  mostly 
American.  Calyx  tubular  or  cuinpauulate,  toothed  or 
lobed  :  corolla  tubular,  lobed,  the  pnrts  and  the  stamens 
4  or  more:  style  2-lobod:  fr.  a  drupe  which  is  4-loruled 
and  usually  4-seeded  :  Ivs.  entire  or  toothed.  The 
Cordlas  are  greenhouse  plants  with  showy  Its.,  of  easy 
cult.  Grown  in  the  open  in  the  extreme  S.  Prop,  by 
cuttings  of  arm  wood  and  by  seeds. 

Bebesten*.  Linn.  (V.  speeibsa,  Willd.).  Gciask  Trke. 
Tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  hairy,  with  rough,  broad-ovate, 
large-stalked  lvs.:  lis.  1-2  in.  long,  scarlet,  stalked,  in 
large,  open,  terminal  clusters,  the  crumpled  corolla- 
lobes  and  stamens  5-12  :  drupe  enclosed  in  the  hazel- 
like husk  formed  by  the  persistent  calyx.  Keys  of  Fla. 
and  S.   B.M.  794. 

Franeiai,  Tenore.  Tall:  lvs.  dark  green:  lis.  white. 
8.  Amer. 

Other  Cordias.  of  which  there  are  many,  are  likely  to  come 
Into  cult,  in  the  southern  country.  V.  Orfngii.Tort.,  var. 
nxH.Wat*.  (U.F.  l-.'BtU,  of  Mexico,  "in  the  size  and  beauty  of 
Its  fl».  equals  the  C  Sebeatena." — C.  Uttia.  Linn.,  from  trop. 
Alia  and  Austral. .  is  one  of  the  beat  woods  for  kindling  lire  by 
friction,  and  It  useful  in  many  other  way*.  L  H.  B. 

CORDYLiHE  {club  like:  referring  to  the  fleshy  roots). 
lAliacttr.  Dracjena.  A  genus  or  greenhouse  plants 
closely  related  to  Dracaena,  but  the  ovary  contains  sev- 
eral ovules  In  each  cell,  and  the  solitary  pedicels  are 
provided  with  a  3-bracted  involucre  :  stem  tall,  often 
woody,  bearing  large,  crowded  lvs.,  to  the  striking  varie- 
gation of  which  the  group  owes  its  value:  Ha.  panicled; 
stamens  6  :  pedicels  articulated  :  perianth  C  parted  : 
ovary  3-celled  :  fr.  a  berry.  Cultivated  for  the  orna- 
mental foliage.  The  horticultural  forms  and  names  have 
become  very  numerous.  The  various  species  are  in  the 
trade  under  Dracapna,  which  see  for  a  key  to  the  species 
of  both  genera  combined.  In  the  following  paragraphs, 
the  initial  D  indicates  that  the  plant  in  question  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  a  Draca>na,and  C  that  it  is  known  as 
a  Cordy  line  { see  Drantna  | .  For  a  monograph ,  see  Baker, 
Journ.  Linn.  Soc.  14:538  (1875).        k.  M.  Wieoand. 

Of  Cordylines  or  Draca?na,  propagation  is  generally 
effected  by  cutting  the  ripened  stems  or  trunks,  from 
which  all  lvs.  have  been  removed.  Into  pieces  from  2-4 
in.  long.  These  are  laid  either  in  very  light  soil  or  in 
sand  in  the  propagating  bed,  where  they  receive  a  bot- 
tom heat  of  about  80"  ,  being  barely  covered  with  sand 
or  moss  (Fig.  5401.  The  eyes  soon  start  into  growth, 
and,  as  soon  as  they  have  attained  a  height  of  3-4  in., 
are  cut  off  with  a  small  heel  and  again  placed  In  the 
propagating  bed  until  rooted,  after  which  they  are 
potted  off  into  small  pots  in  light  soil,  kept  close  until 
they  become  established.  They  are  then  shifted  on  into 
larger  pots  as  soon  as  well  rooted.  They  delight  in  a 
mixture  of  3  parts  good,  turfy  loam  and  1  part  well* 
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decayed  cow-manure,  with  it  liberal  sprinkling  of  sharp 
sand.  A  warm,  moist  atmosphere  salts  them  best  while 
growing,  but  towards  fall  the  finished  plants  must  be 
gradually  exposed  to  full  sunshine  and  a  dry  atmos- 
phere, which  develop*  their  high  colors. 

The  kind*  enumerated  Move  are  such  as  arc  mainly 
grown  in  large  quantities  for  decorative  purposes,  and 


are  sold  principally  during  the  winter  months,  especially 
during  the  holiday  season,  when  plant*  with  bright 
colored  foliage  are  always  in  strong  deniaud :  L'ordytint 
<iM«fri/is.— A  strong-growing  specie*  with  broad  green 
foliage,  which  is  prettily  variegated  with  white  and  deep 
rose.  One  of  the  hardiest  varieties,  either  for  decorations 
in  winter  or  for  outdoor  work,  vwn,  etc.,  In  summer. 
V.  imprrialit.  —Another  strong-growing  species,  with 
deep  olive-green  foliage,  which  changes  to  deep  rose 
with  white  edge,  7).  frugmn*.  —  An  African  species  with 
broad,  massive,  deep  green  foliage  which  makes  noble 
decorative  plants,  being  frequently  grown  into  speci- 
mens from  6-8  ft.  high.  Its  foliage'is  cf  heavy  texture, 
making  it  a  useful  plant  for  the  dry  atmosphere  of  a 
living-room.  Two  handsomely  variegated'forms  of  the 
above  are  D.  lAndeni  and  D.  Matiangrnnn,  both  very 
desirable  varieties.  C.  (rrminalis.  —  This  Is  the  most 
popular  variety,  and  is  grown  in  Immense  quantities. 
The  foliage  on  well-  matured  plants  i*  of  an  Intense 
rich  crimson  marked  with  lighter  shadings.  C  auttralit 
(commonly  called  ('.  indiriiti  I.  —  I* sod  principally  as  an 
outdoor  decorative  plant  In  summer,  but  extensively  used 
for  furnishing  vases,  window-boxes,  etc.  It  succeeds  best 
when  planted  out  in  the  open  bonier  during  summer, 
potted  In  the  fall  and  stored  during  winter  In  a  cool 
greenhouse.  It  is  propagated  almost  exclusively  from 
seed,  which  terminates  freely  if  sown  during  the  early 
spring  months  in  sandy  soil,  in  a  temperature  of  CO  to 
65°,  growing  them  on  during  the  first  season  in  small 
pots.  These,  if  planted  in  the  open  bonier  the  second 
season,  make  fine  plants  for  6-  or  7-Inch  pots.  There 
are  a  number  of  varieties  of  Indivisa,  among  them  sev- 
eral handsomely  variegated  forms,  which,  however,  are 
but  little  distributed  yet. 

Among  the  principal  varieties  and  species  besides  the 
above  which  are  jrrowu  to  some  extent  in  a  commercial 
way  are  :  Haptistif,  Oooperi,  I'orphyrophylla,  Sbcp- 
herdl,  Stricta  graudis,  Youniri.  Goldicnns.  Congests. 
Bruantl,  Marginata  and  Lord  Wolseley,  the  latter  a  most 
beautiful,  graceful,  high-colored  variety,  undoubtedly 
the  moat  distinct  and  useful  commercial  sort  yet  intro- 
duced  and  which,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  more  plentiful, 
is  certain  to  be  very  popular.  j.  d.  Eiseue. 

Cordtfline  auttralii  and  its  allied  forms  are  easily 
raised  from  seed,  which  is  readily  obtainable  in  a  fresh 
state.  The  seed  should  lw  sown  rather  thinly  in  a  light, 
sandy  soil,  and,  as  there  is  little  danger  of  the  seedlings 
damping  off,  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  in  the  recep- 
tacles in  which  they  are  sown  until  large  enough  to  go 
Into  3-ln.  pots.  If  sown  early  in  spring,  the  plants  will 


bo  large  enough  for  0-ln.  pots  by  the  end  of  the  follow- 
ing September. 

Pnicana  Ktirrrkii,  C.  eanttatnlia ,  J).  Lindtnii  and 
li.  Ma$*angeana  are  among  the  best  decorative  plants 
for  the  dwelling  house.  D.  Knerekii  and  the  two  varie- 
gated forms  of  />.  fragrant  are  rooted  from  cuttings 
taken  from  headed  back  plants.  In  propagating  V.  ran- 
nirfoli-i,  when  seed  cannot  be  obtained,  old  plants 
should  be  mossed  so  as  to  produce  roots  before  the  top 
is  taken  off,  as  it  Is  a  shy-rooting  species  from  cuttings. 
P.  (ivlditana  should  be  topped  and  niotcd  iu  a  good 
bottom  heat,  and  the  stems  cut  into  pieces  small  enongh 
to  be  put  In  pots  when  the  shoot  is  of  sufficient  length, 
instead  of  cutting  off  the  shoots  and  rooting  afresh.  /». 
Ooditffiana  and  If.  marulata  evidently  belong  to  the 
same  section  ;  ever}-  little  branch  of  these  will  root  in 
sharp  sand.  l<ong  stems  of  t).  rnnifolia  and  D.  Ii<rr- 
havii,  when  cut  in  sections  of  from  4  to  C  in.,  with  the 
leaves  kept  on,  will  root  quickly  and  may  be  used  as 
stock  plants.  <'.  Uratilirntit.  an  elegant  species  with 
broad  green  Ivs.,  is  best  propagated  by  adopting  the 
method  practiced  on  the  colored-lvd.  kinds,  of  which  C. 
trrminnlit  is  perhaps  the  Iwst  known.  This  method 
consists  of  cutting  up  the  stems  into  small  pieces  and 
placing  them  in  sand,  with  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  Small 
shoots  are  developed  In  a  short  time,  which  will  fre- 
quently be  found  to  have  small  roots  at  their  bases,  but 
they  are  of  little  use  for  the  subsequent  nutriment  of 
the  plant  let.  The  shoot,  when  large  enough,  should  be 
separated  from  the  piece  of  stem  and  inserted  in  the 
sand-bed.  where  It  will  develop  thick  feeding  n«its 
Afterwards  they  are  potted  and  kept  in  a  warm,  moist 
atmosphere.  Cuttings  may  be  put  In  at  any  time  when 
bottom  heat  is  at  command.  The  soil  used  should  be 
light  and  enriched  with  rotted  cow-manure. 

O.  W.  Ouvxr. 
A.  Foliagt  of  teitilf,  tkick,  ntord-shaptd  Irs. 
B.  Lrt.  glantou*  brntath,  broad. 

indivisa,  Kunth.  Arborescent,  10-20  ft.  high  :  lvs. 
dark  green,  densely  crowded.  2-4  ft.  long,  4-5  In.  broad 
at  the  middle,  1S-2  in.  at  the  base,  rigid,  coriaceous  ; 
midrib  stout,  colored  red  and  white,  veins  on  each  side 
of  it  40-50  :  panicle  nodding  :  pedicel*  .5-1  line  long ; 
bracteoles  lanceolate,  3-4  lines  long,  membranous:  peri- 
anth 3-4  lines  long,  white  ;  tube  very  short,  campanu- 


547.  Cordyline  austraUa— C.  Indivisa  of  the  trade. 

late  ;  segments  equal,  spreading  :  ovules  5-fi  in  each 
cell.  New  Zealand.  On.49.p.«J.  Lowe,52.-t 


valuable  for  vases.  Rare  in  cult 


BB.  Lrt. 


jm  both  tide t ,  narrotcrr. 


•trleU.  F.ndl.  (J).  eongftl<t,Uort.\.  Slender.  0-12  ft. 
high :  I  vs.  less  crowded  than  in  the  next,  acuminate.  1-2  ft. 
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long,  9-15  lines  wide,  base  3-6  lines  wide,  scarcely  costate ; 
Telns  scarcely  oblique,  margins  obscurely  dentate:  pani- 
cle terminal  and  lateral,  erect  or  cernuous  :  pedicels 
.5-1  line  long  ;  lower  bracteoles  lanceolate  j  perianth 
lilac,  3-4  lines  long,  campanulate,  interior  segments 
longer  than  the  outer  :  ovules  6-10  in  each  cell.  Aus- 
tralia. B.M.2575.  O.C.  III.  17:207  (P.  congelta  J.  -Cool- 
house  ;  vases,  etc.  Var.  grAndls,  Kort.  Large,  highly 
colored.  Var.  discolor,  Hurt.  Like  var.  grand  i*.  but 
with  foliage  dark  bronzy  purple. 

a  US  trills,  Hook.  (D.  indivisa,  Hort.  V.  eotoedma. 
Wend.).  Fig.  547.  Arborescent,  20-30  ft.  high  :  lvs. 
densely  rosulate,  3-4  ft.  long,  12-18  lines  wide;  base  6-9 
lines  wide,  acuminate,  green  ;  midrib  firm,  prominent, 
nerves  on  each  side  of  it  12-20,  scarcely  oblique:  panicle 
erect,  terminal,  ample:  pedicels  very  short  ;  bracteoles 
deltoid,  .5  line  long;  perianth  white,  3-t  line-  long; 
tube  short,  campanulate,  segments  nearly  equal,  spread- 
ing: mature  seeds  often  solitary.  New  Zealand.  B.M. .">*>;«'>. 
O.C.  III.  23:153.  On.  47,  p.  312:  4*1.  p.  197.  I. H.  35:40  (var. 
Doneetiana);  37:114  (var.  Dalltri&na)  \  40:190 

iUneAla.  var.  pnrpurdscen*).    S.M,  1,  p.  487, 
.  1«>.-Coolhouse;    vases,  etc.    Var.  aurpa- 
Itriitt,  Hurt.    Variegated  with  a  number  of 
longitudinal  yellow  stripes.  Var.  atropurpdrea, 
Hort.  Hase  of  leaf  and  under  side  of  midrib 
purple.    Var.  lineftta,  Hort.   Lvs.  broader,  the 
aheathing  hase  stained  with  purple.  Var.  Veltoh'i.  Hurt. 
{D.    Vrilrhii,  Hort.  |.    Base  of  leaf  and  under  aide  of 
midrib  bright  crimson.   C.  Hookeri,  Hort.,  Is  a  garden 
form. 

■  AA.  Foliage  of  petioled  Irs. 
B.  Lvm.  oblanreolale  ;  petioles  broad. 
rtbra,  Hugel.  Slender,  10-15  ft.  high  :  lvs.  contigu- 
ous, ascending,  12-15  in.  long,  18-21  lines  wide  above 
the  mid.lle,  thick,  dull  green  both  sides,  distinctly  ens 
tate  ;  veins  oblique  ;  petiole  broad,  deeply  grooved.  4-<> 
in.  long:  panicle  lateral,  nodding:  pedicels  very  sln.rt; 
bracteoles  small,  deltoid;   perianth  lilac,  4..V.">  lines 
long,  Inner  segments  longer  than  the  outer  :  ovules  >>-h. 
Country  unknown.  G.C.  III.  22:285. —  Coolhouse;  vieses, 
etc  D.  Bruanti,  Hort.,  is  a  garden  form.  B.ll.  IKil, 
pp.  514.  515.  O.C.  III.  22:285. 

BD.  Lvt.  lanceolate;  petiole*  narrow,  nearly  terete. 

Haageana,  Koch  (C.  Mirchitonur,  F.  Muell.).  Slen- 
der and  small  :  lvs.  contiguous,  ascending,  oblong-fal- 
cate, 4-8  in.  long,  2-2%  in.  wide  at  the  middle,  acute, 
base  rounded  or  deltoid,  thick,  dull  green  throughout, 
distinctly  costate  ;  veins  slender,  oblique  ;  petiole  3—4 
in.  long,  deeply  channelled  :  panicle  lateral  :  pedicels 
1.5-2  lines  long  ;  perianth  4-4.5  lines  long,  tinged  with 
lilac  ;  segments  spreading :  ovules  6-8  In  each  cell : 
berry  with  a  dry  pericarp.  Australia. 

terminal!!,  Kunth  {V.  cannalblia,  F.  Muell.).  Low 
and  slender,  stem 3-6 Hues  thick:  lvs. contiguous,  ascend- 
ing, green  or  rarely  colored,  12-18  in.  long,  2-3%  in.  wide, 
acute,  thickish,  distinctly  costate ;  veins  frequently 
unequal,  strongly  oblique  ;  petiole  4-6  in.  long,  deeply 
channelled  :  pedicels  very  short  or  none ;  bracteoles 
deltoid,  membranous  ;  perianth  5-6  lines  long,  white, 
lilac  or  reddish,  segments  abort  :  ovules  6-10  :  berry 
large.red.  East  Indies.  A. 0.10:361.  B.R.  21 :1749.  — Tho 
varieties  In  cultivation  are  almost  innumerable.  Those 
in  the  American  trade  are  the  following  (all  stove 
plants  I,  usually  considered  as  horticultural  species: 
aroantlis.  Lvs.  broad,  shining  deep  green,  in  age  be- 
coming spotted  and  suffused  with  rose  and  white.  Am- 
boyensis.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  recurved,  deep  bronze- 
green  edged  with  rose-carmine  below  ;  petioles  tinged 
with  purple.  Anerlitnals.  Lvs.  verv  broad,  deep  bronze- 
red,  with  some  white.  Baptistii.  f  ig.  548.  Lvs.  broad, 
recurved,  deep  green,  with  some  pink  and  yellow  stripes ; 
stem  also  variegated.  I.H.  26:134.  Baosel.  Lvs.  broad, 
dark  green,  with  some  white,  bella.  Lvs.  small,  pur- 
plish marked  with  red.  Brasilienili,  Kchult.  Lvs. 
broad.  Cantrelli.  Lvs.  dark  metallic  crimson,  young 
ones  bright  carmine.  Cooperi.  Lvs.  deep  wine-red, 
gracefully  recurved  :  common  in  cult,  ferret.  Raker. 
Lvs.  narrow  and  somewhat  oblanceolate.  5-7,  bright  or 
dark  crimson  ;  petiole  short.  Lowe  3  (var.  rer*i'c»/»ri ; 
29.  B.M.2053.  L.B.C.  13:1224.  Friuwri.  Lvs. somewhat 


erect,  broad,  oblong,  abruptly  acute,  blackish  purple 
with  bloom,  margin  below  with  a  deep  rosy  lake  stripe 
extending  down  the  petiole.  Oladttonei.  Lvs.  broad, 
brilliant  crimson.  Oullfoylei.  Lvs.  long  and  narrow, 
tapering  both  ways,  recurved,  striped  with  red,  pink  or 
white,  white  on  lower  part  of  leaf  and  margin  of  petl- 


548.  Cardylinc 

var.  Baptistii. 

ole.  I.H.  19,  p.  249.  hybrids .  Lvs.  brood,  variegated, 
deep  green  margined  with  rose,  In  age  deep  rose,  creamy 
white  in  young  lvs.  imperialis.  Lvs.  arching  or  erect, 
oblong,  thick,  deep  metallic  green,  rayed  all  m  with 
bright  crimson  or  pink,  handsome.  Jardiniere  iter- 
mi  rut  Us  alba  x  (Juilfoytri\.  Lvs.  very  small  and  com- 
pact, narrow,  green  broadly  margined  with  white,  me- 
tallica.  Lvs.  erect-arching,  oblong,  when  young  uni- 
form rich  copper}'  purple,  in  age  dark  purple-bronze  ; 
petioles  same.  F.M.  1872:24.  nlgro- rubra.  Lvs.  narrow, 
linear-lanceolate,  dark  brown  with  rosy  crimson  cen- 
ters, young  often  entirely  rose.  Norwoodiensii.  Lvs. 
striped  with  yellow,  green  and  crimson,  last  color  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  margin  ;  petioles  brilliant.  B«- 
glna.  A  broad-lvd.  form.  Boblnaoniana,  Lvs.  long, 
lanceolate-acuminate,  arched,  light  green,  striped  with 
bronze-green  and  brownish  crimson.  I.H.  26  :  342. 
Hchuldii.  Lvs.  hroad,  variegated.  F.E.  7:961.  8c6ttii. 
Lvs.  broad,  arching,  deep  green,  crimson  edged;  said  to 
beahybrid.  Youngii.  Lvs.  MOM,  spreading,  when  young 
bright  green  streaked  with  deep  red  and  tinged  with 
rose,  in  age  bright  bronze.  Youngii,  var.  rosea,  Hort. 
Qreen,  tinged  with  pink,  white  or  carmine.  Youngii, 
var.  alba,  Hort.  Variegated  with  white  Instead  of  red. 
Crosses  with  Scottil  are  known  as  Strirta.  Albo-lincata, 
Mrs.  Oeorge  Pullman,  Mrs.  Terry;  with  Norwoodiensis, 
as  Little  Gem. 

List  of  synonyms,  unidentified  trade  names  and  others  : 
C,  anyiiita,  Hort.  (C.  terminal!*  var  ).  Lv«.  narrow,  arch- 
ing, dull  dark  green  above,  purplish  beneath.  A  slender 
form.—  V.  anqutHlulia,  Kunth  —  ('.  strict*.—  C.  aurnuiiara, 
Hort.^l— C.  HalmareAna.  Hort.  Lvs,  timnzy.  with  white  and 
pinkish  stripes  —  ('.  Hitnltti.  H<h>V.  Lvs.  very  long,  linear- 
lanceolate,  3-5  ft.  long.  2-3  in.  wide.  tictioled,  pwn.  glaucous 
beneath:  veins  conspicuous.  <»<'  III.  IK  61X—  C.  BrrhHrvi, 
Hort.=»f—  C.  Cattanortr.  Hort.af—  V  <'h*U<mi,  Hort.  (form 
of  O,  termlualls).  Lvs.  large,  glossy  dark  green,  almost  black, 
becoming  suffused  and  edged  with  crimson.  I.H.  IB.  p.  90.—  O. 
etimpaeta.  Hort.  (C.  termlnalis  form).  Lvs.  reearved,  broad, 
dnll  green,  with  bronze  and  rose  stripes  In  age.— C  Jtennitoni, 
Hort.  IC.  termlnalis  form).  Dwarf:  lvs.  broad,  bronzy  purple. 
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-C.  ElUabethiar.  llnrt.'-t-C.  F. sehsekoUtiana.  Mart.-C. 
terminalU.—  C.  ricelsa,  Hort.  (V  terminalls  form).  Lvs. 
broad,  arrhing,  broniy.  margined  with  crimson,—  C.  FredrrXea 
—  T—  (".  frvteserns  «  f  —  V.  otorwta,  Hort.  (C.  terminal!*  form). 
Lvs.  very  Inrjft*  nntl  broad  green,  with  apernllar  bronxe  ornng© 
hue  —  <'.  hctnchiit\tlrs,  F.  Muel!.  =  C.  tenninalis.—  C.  hrlironitr- 
(Mia.  Ott.  el  I>let— C.  tenninalis.—  O.  Hendersoni,  Hort.='— 
<?.  ma«rn'/ic<i.  Hort.  (('.  terminally  form).  Lv«.  large  and 
broad,  bronty  jitnk,  becoming  darker.—  C.  Uannrrt  Sultnniir, 
P.  Marll.  —  I'.  teruilnnlis.—  C.  forphyrophulla,  Hort.  U\  tertnl- 
nalU  form).  Lvs,  deep  bronzy  purple,  glawou*  ls-heath.  —  t '. 
kit.  Hort.  (C.  terminal!*  form).  Lvs,  medium  width,  bronzy 
green.  Hushed  purine  and  streaked  with  carmine.—  <*.  riwimt, 
Hort.  (C.  terminalls  form).  Lvs.  recurved,  broad,  dark  bronzy 
green  margined  with  pink  —  ('.  Satim\nra  —  C.  srjiiaria, 
Seem=C.  tenninalis  -  V .  Sirbrri,  Knnth  —  C.  termlnalis-  ('. 
splendent,  Hon.  <C  terminalU  form*.  Lvs.  dense,  short,  ovate- 
acute,  bronzy  green,  shaded  with  rose-carmine  —  C.  ZeeUn- 
dica.  Horl.-C.  rubra.  K.  M.  Wieoa.nd. 

COREOPSIS  (Greek,  signifying  bug-like,  from  the 
fruit).  Compdsitar.  Ti<  k*lki>.  Annum!  or  perennial 
herbs,  flowering  in  summer  atxl  autumn.  Nearly  all  na- 
tives of  eastern  N.  Amer.  Lv».  either  opposite  or  alter- 
nate :  heads  pedunculate  and  radiate  ;  the  broad  In- 
volucre with  bract*  of  two  kinds,  the  outer  narrower  and 
greener,  receptacle  chaffy  ;  rays  very  showy,  yellow 
particolored  or  rarely  rose,  neutral  :  dUk  lis.  yellow, 
brown  or  dark.  The  genus  differs  from  Hidens  only  in 
the  broad,  Hat  and  winged  akenes,  with  short  or  obso- 
lete pappus.  Many  of  the  species  are  in  the  trade  under 
the  name  Calliopsi*.  All  the  kinds  are  of  easiest  cul- 
ture. The  perennials  are  hardy  iiorder  plants.  The  an- 
nuals are  raised  in  any  garden  soil,  and  bloom  freely 
with  little  care.  They  are  all  showy  plants. 


(XX). 


Index:  angwstifolia, 2;  aristosa.  16;  aurea,  17;  aurieu- 
lata.  6;  bicolor,  4;  rardaminefolia,  3;  coronata,  8;  del- 
phinifolia,  13;  Drummondli,  5;  elegana,  4;  grandiflora, 
i>;  lanceolata,  7;  major,  10;  marmorata.  4;  palmata,  12; 
pubescens,  6;  rosea,  1;  tinctoria,  4;  tricbospcrma,  15; 
tripterla,  11;  verticillata,  14. 


A.  Disk  yellow  :  rays  rose-purple. 

1.  roaea,  Nutt.  Perennial  :  diffusely  branched  from 
slender,  creeping;  rootatocks  1-2  ft.  high,  smooth :  lvs.  op- 
posite and  smajl  (1-1.5  in.  long),  all  narrowlv  linear -en- 
tire or  rarely  toothed  or  lobed:  heads  small,  *-3  in.  broad 
or  less,  shoxt -pcdunclcd  ;  rays  wedge-shaped,  lobed  at 
the  apex  :  akene  oblong,  wingless  ;  pappus  an  obscure 
bonier.  Southeastern  U.  8. 

aa.  Disk  and  involucre  dark  purple  :  ray*  yellow  or 
parti  colored,  wedge-shaped  and  lobed. 
B.  OMfer  involutml  bracts  very  short,  triangular. 

2.  angtutii6Ua,  Ait.  Perennial  :  strict  and  tail,  1-3 
ft.  high,  glabrous,  sparsely  branched  at  the  summit  : 
lvs.  alternate,  entire,  thickish,  basal  few  or  wanting, 
lower  cauline  elliptical  on  long  petioles,  upper  narrowly 
spatulate,  sessile  or  reduced  to  bracts  :  heads  1-1.5  in. 
broad;  rays  entirely  yellow:  akene  with  lacerate  wings 
and  sctiform  awns.  Southern  U.  S. 

3.  drdaminefblia,  Torr.  St  Gray.  Annual  :  low  and 
diffusely  much  branched  from  the  base,  6-18  In.  high, 
glabrous  :  basal  lvs.  numerous-petioled.  pinnatlfld,  di- 
visions narrowly  elliptical,  becoming  linear  in  the  upper 
lvs.:  heads  as  in  the  next,  but  smaller,  and  often  en- 
tirely dark  :  akenes  winged,  smooth  ;  pappus  none. 
Southern  V.  S. 

4.  tfnetdria,  Xutt.  (C.  bicolor.  Reich.  C.  flegani. 
Hort.  <  'a  IliApsit  marmorata,  Hort.  ) .  Fig.  549.  Annual: 
stem  strict,  1-3  ft.  high,  branched  only  at  the  summit, 
glabrous:  basal  lvs.  wanting,  cauline  opposite,  sessile, 
pinnatlfld,  divisions  ail  long  and  narrowly  linear:  beads 
%-\%ln.  broad,  small  ;  rays  with  dark  purple  base: 
akenes  oblong,  wingless,  smooth.  Cent.  V.  S.  B.M. 
2312.  B.R.  10:846.  Mn.  1 :85.- A  common  garden  annual; 
showy  and  good.  Var.  nana,  Hort.  Dwarf,  low  and  com- 
pact. Tom  Thumb  varieties. 

Var.  a tro purpurea,  Hook.  ( C.  nigra.  Hort. ) .  Ravs  al- 
most entirely  dark.  B.M.  3511. 

BB.  Outer  inrolucral  bract$  narrowly  linear, 
equalling  the  inner. 

5.  Drtlmmondil,  Torr.  &  Grav  {C.  dirersifblia.  Hook. 
C.  pitta,  Hort.).  Uolkbn  Wave.  Annual:  stem  strict, 
branched  above,  10-18  in.  high,  sparsely  hirsute  below: 
basal  lvs.  wanting,  cauline  petioled,  pinnatifld,  divisions 
short,  broadly  elliptical,  those  of  the  upper  lvs.  linear: 
heads  1-2  in.  broad,  large  ;  rays  usually  dark  at  the 
base:  akene  oval,  thick,  wingless,  smooth ;  pappus  none. 
Tex.  B.M.  3474.  8.B.F.O.  II.  4:  315. 

Disk  yellow  or  brown:  rayi  entirely  yellow 
(except  rarely  iVo.  £). 

i  wedge-shaped,  lobed  at  the  apex:  peduncles 
6-16  in.  long,  naked. 
C.  Lrt.  all  entire  or  with  a  few  basal  lobes  :  large. 

6.  pubeicena,  Ell.  (C.  auriculdta,  Schk.  and  Hort.). 
Perennial:  tall,  1-4  ft.  high,  branched  above,  pubescent 
or  nearly  glabrous,  more  leafy  than  tne  following  species : 
lvs.  thickish,  basal  wanting,  obovate-oval  to  oblonr- 
lanceolate,  very  acute,  petioled  or  nearly  sessile,  entire 
or  with  small,  acute,  lateral  lobes;  outer  involucral 
bracts  lanceolate,  nearly  as  long  aa  the  inner  :  akenes 
similar  to  those  of  the  next  species.  Southern  U.  S. 

7.  lancaolata,  Linn.  Fig.  550.  Perennial  :  low,  1-2 
ft.  high,  sparingly  branched,  glabrous  or  nearly  so:  Itj. 
few,  opposite,  mostly  near  the  base,  oblong  spatulate  to 
linear,  petioled,  mostly  obtuse,  entire  (rarely  with  a  few 
lateral  lobes):  heads  1.5-2.5  to.  broad  ;  peduncles  very 
long,  outer  involucre  equaling  the  inner:  akenes  orbic- 
ular, papillose,  broadlv  winged;  pappus  minute  or  obso- 
lete.  Eastern  I*.  8.  — tTsed  extensively  for  cut  fls. 

Var.  antruatifolia,  Torr.  &  Gray.  I»w  :  stems  scapi- 
form:  lvs.  narrow  and  crowded,  2—4  lines  wide. 

Var.  villosa,  Michx.  Lvs.  spatulate-obovate  to  ob- 
long, villous,  as  is  also  the  stem,  with  jointed  hairs. 

cc.  Lrs.  mostly  pinnatifid,  small. 

8.  coronata,  Hook.  Annual:  low  and  often  weak,  12- 
18  In.  high,  much  branched  from  the  base,  sparsely  hir- 
sute: lvs.  opposite,  basal  num 
divisions  ovate,  lateral  much 


8.  Kays 


etloled.  piniiHtica, 
;  cauline  few,  re- 
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dured,  spatulatc,  often  entire  :  beads  1.5-2  in.  broad; 
rays  often  with  a  few  dark  spots  above  the  orange  base; 
outer  involucre  %  shorter  than  the  inner  :  akene  orbic- 
ular, broadly  winged ;  pappus  very  minute.  Tex.  B.M. 
3460.  S.H.  1:270. 


HO.  Coreopsis  lanceolata.   Single  flower  natnral  stxe. 


9.  grmndiflftr*,  Nutt.  ( C.  Ungipes ,  Hook. ) .  Perennial : 
simple  or  few-fid.,  glabrous,  1-2  ft.  high:  I  vs.  opposite, 
basal  wanting,  lower  caulino  spatulate  or  lanceolate,  en- 
tire, upper  divided  Into  several  linear  entire  divisions  : 
heads  1-2.  A  in.  broad :  akene  orbicular,  papillose,  broadly 
winged  ;  pappus  paleaceous.  Southern  U.  S.  Sweet, 
B.F.U.  175.  B.M.  .'IMS.  On.  47:995.  Mn.  5:201. 

SB.  Rays  elliptical,  entire  or  nearly  so. 
c.  />u/  division*  entire. 
p.  Division*  lanceolate,  large. 

10.  major,  Walt.  (C.  tenifdlia,  Michx.).  Perennial: 
tall  and  stout,  2-3  ft.  high,  pubescent,  much  branched 
above  :  Ivs.  opposite,  basal  wanting,  lower  cauline 
•mall,  upper  sessile,  2-3  in.  long,  pnlmntely  3-dlvlded, 
divisions  equal,  broadly  lanceolate,  acute :  heads  1  Y*-2  In. 
broad  :  akene*  obovate-elllptical,  winged,  summit 
toothed.  Southeastern  U.  S. 

Var.  CEmleri,  Britton.  Smooth,  leaf -divisions  more 
attenuate  at  the  base.  B.M.  3484  as  C.  seni folia. 

Var.  linearis.  Small.  Smooth:  leaf -divisions  narrow, 
2-4  lines  wide. 

11.  tripteril.  Linn.  Perennial  :  very  largo  and  stout, 
4-8  ft.  high,  branched  above,  glabrous  :  Ivs.  opposite, 
petioled,  4-45  In.  long,  pinnntitld.  divisions  broadly  or 
narrowly  lanceolate  :  heads  medium,  pale  :  akene  ob- 
long, narrowly  winged;  pappua  wanting.  Cent.  U.  S. 


DD.   Divitt        broadly  linear  to  filiform. 

12.  palmata,  Nutt.  (C.  prtrcox,  Fres.).  Perennial: 
tall  and  stout,  1K-3  ft.  high,  sparingly  branched  at  the 
summit :  Iva.  opposite,  thick,  cuneate,  2.5  in.  long,  3- 
cleft  to  the  middle,  divisions  bnwwlly  linear,  midrib  3- 
nerved  below:  hevls  lW-2Kln.  broad  :  akenes  oblong, 
narrowly  winged  ;  pappus  minute  or  obsolete.  Cent. 
I'.  8.  R.H.  1845:265. 

13.  delphinilolia,  Lam.  Perennial :  glabrous,  branched 
above,  1-3  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  opposite,  sessile,  2-3  in.  long, 
the  basal  wanting,  pinnatifld,  divisions  3-7,  broadly 
linear ;  disk  dark  brown  :  akene  obovate,  narrowly 
winged;  pappus  teeth  short.   Southeastern  U.  S. 

14.  verticillata,  Linn.  \  C.  tenuifdlia,  Ehrh.).  Peren- 
nial: sparingly  branched,  1-3  ft.  high:  basal  Ivs.  want- 
ing, cauline  opposite,  sessile,  1-2-ternately  divided,  di- 
visions linear-filiform  :  heads  1-1 H  in.  broad:  akenes 
obovBte-wedge-shaped.  narrowly  winged;  pappus  nearly 
obsolete.  Eastern  V.  S. 

CC.  Leaf-divisions  coarsely  ferrate  Or  incised. 

15.  trichospcrma,  Michx.  Annual  :  tall,  2-5  ft.  high, 
branched  near  the  summit,  glabrous:  Ivs.  2—1  in.  long, 
the  lower  wanting,  pinnatifld,  on  very  short  petioles, 
divisions  narrowly  lanceolate,  acute,  serrate  or  incised; 
rays  pale  :  akene  4  lines  long,  cuneate,  flat,  wingless, 
filiate  and  hairy;  awns  2,  very  short.  Eastern  L*.  S. 

Var.  tenulloba,  Gray.  Leaf-segments  linear. 

16.  ariatOM,  Michx.  Annual  :  like  the  last,  but  Ivs. 
slightly  pubescent  beneath  :  akenes  broader,  with  slen- 
der awns  as  long  as  the  body.  Cent.  U.  S.  B.M.  644S2. 
R.H.  1869:72. 

17.  a-irea,  A.t.  Annual:  glabrous,  1-3  ft.  high:  Ivs. 
piiinatitld,  the  upper  sometimes  simple;  divisions  from 
lanceolate  to  linear,  sparingly  incised;  outer  involucral 
bracts  narrowly  linear,  inner  black -puuetate  :  akenes 
broadly  cuneate,  very  small  (1-2  lines  long),  nearly 
glabrous;  pappus  of  two  blunt,  chaffy,  very  short  teeth. 
Southeastern  U.  S.  — Very  variable. 

C.  arittt.sa,  Michx.,  C.  inroluernta.  Nutt..  and  C.  tricho- 
spcrma, Michx.,  are  now  usually  placed  under  Bidens.—  C.  At- 
kinsoniana.  Dougl..  differs  frt.ro  C.  tinctoria  in  Its  larger  six* 
and  winged  akenes.  Annual.  Western  U.  8.—  C.  aunculata. 
Linn  Perennial:  low.  atoloniferons,  hirsute:  Ivs.  petioled, 
short,  oral,  mostly  entire:  heads  large,  very  long,  prduneled: 

Srobably  not  in  the  trade.  Southern  U.  S.—  V.  involuerata, 
utt.  Annual :  like  C.  artitos*.  but  heads  larger,  involucral 
bracts  more  numerous,  awns  shorter.  Cent.  I".  S.—  V.  Learcn- 
wort Aii.  Torr.  &  Oray.  Annual:  lenf-divisionslinear-spatalate: 
rays  cuneate.  IoImhI.  yellow:  awns  2,  slender:  akene  winged. 
Southern  V.  8.—  C.  nudata,  Nutt.  Perennial :  rush  like.  Ivs. 
mostly  lutsal.  long,  filiform  :  rays  rows-colored:  wing  of  akene 
pectinate.  Southern  V.  8. 

C.  arguta.  Pursh— C.  anrea.  Ait.—  C.  atropurpiirea.  Hort.=» 
Thnlesperma.  sp.—  0.  Boykiniana.  Nutt.=C\  grandlflora.—  C. 
dithotoma.  Michx  -C.  angnstlfolla.—  C.  ditersifdlia,  DC— O. 
anriculata.— C.  linifilia.  Nutt.— C.  angustlfolia. —  ('.  marmo- 
rata,  llort.—C.  tinctoria.—  C.  oblonoifbUa. Nutt.-C. lanceolata. 

E.  M.  WlEOANt). 

CORIANDER  Is  the  seed  like  fruit  of  Coriandrum 
sativum.  Linn.,  an  umbelliferous  annual  of  S.  Europe. 
The  plant  grows  2-3  ft.  high,  glabrous,  strong-smelling, 
with  Ivs.  divided  Into  almost  thread-like  divisions,  and 
small-white  fls.  The  plant  is  easily  grown  In  garden 
soli.  It  occasionally  becomes  spontaneous  about  old 
yards.  The  seeds*  or  fruits)  are  used  as  seasoning  and 
flavoring  in  pastries,  confections  and  liquors,  although 
they  are  less  known  in  this  country  than  caraway.  The 
plant  Is  occasionally  cultivated  In  'Amur,  gardens  along 
with  sweet  herbs. 

CORIANDRUM.  See  Coriander. 

CORIARIA  [tcrtutn,  skin,  leather;  as  truttx  coria- 
rins,  a  shrub  Med  for  tanning  leather,  was  described  by 
Pliny),  t'orioridrrir.  Shrubs  or  perennial  herbs  : 
Ivs.  "deciduous,  entire,  3-U-nerved,  opposite  and  disti- 
chous :  fls.  polygamous-monu'cious  in  slender  racemes, 
small;  petals  and  sepals  *.;  stamens  10:  fr.  berry-like, 
consisting  of  5  1-seeded  nutlets  enclosed  bv  the  en- 
larged and  colored  petals.  About  8  species  in  Himal. 
Bnd  E.  Asia,  Mediterranean  region,  N.  Zealand  aud  S. 
Amcr.    Ornamental  shrubs  or  herbs,  with  slender,  arch 
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Ing  branches  imitating  pinnate  lm.,  ami  with  very 
showy  yellow,  red  or  black  fr.  The  Its.  of  some  species 
•re  used  for  tanning  leather  ;  the  fra.  are  poisonous. 
C.  Japiniea  has  proved  hardy  with  slight  protection  in 
Massachusetts,  and  C.  ttrminalit  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  hardiness  ;  the  other  species  are  more  tender. 
They  grow  in  almost  any  good  garden  soil,  and  prefer 
■unny  position.  Prop,  readily  by  seeds  and  greenwood 
cuttings  in  summer  under  glass  ;  also  by  suckers  and 
layers. 

Japonic*.  Gray.  Shrub,  2-3,  sometimes  to  10  ft.: 
branches  quadrangular  :  Its.  nearly  sessile,  OTate  or 
ovate-lanceolate,  3  nerved,  smooth.  2-4  in.  long  :  fl*.  in 
axillary  racemes  from  the  branches  of  last  year:  fr.  be- 
coming bright  red  in 'summer,  changini;  to  Tlolet-black 
when  ripe.  Jap.  B.M.  7509.  U.K.  10:343. 

Urminilii.  Hcnisl.  Herbaceous  or  suffruticose,  2-3 
ft.:  branch?*  quadrangular  :  Its.  nearly  sessile,  broad- 
orate  to  ovate  lanceolate,  5-tl-nerved.  scabrous  on  the 
Telns  bn— 1-3  in.:  fls.  in  terminal  racemes  on 
shoots  of  the  current  year  :  fr.  bright  yellow.  Sikkim, 
China.— A  Tery  ornamental  plant,  keeping  Its  yellow  fr. 
from  July  until  Inte  in  fall  ;  bong  herbaceous,  it  is 
easier  to  protect  from  frost  than  the  former.  Recently 
introduced  into  cult,  as  C.  Xrpaltntii. 

C.  myrtilWa.  Linn.  Shrub.  4-10  ft.:  Its.  3  nerred,  glabrous: 
fls.  greenish,  from  the  old  wood:  fr.  black,  poisonous.  Medi- 
terranean region.  Yields  a  black  dye.  —  V.  SrpaUnwit.  Wall. 
Shrub,  H-10  ft.:  Its.  3-.Vncrvcd,  glabrous  :  fls.  brownUh  :  fr. 
black.  Hlroal.—  ft  $armrntt>ta.  Fnrst.  SulTruticose.  proenm- 
bent:  racemrs  axillary,  on  rnungl'ranches.  B.M. '24,0.  The 
Wineberrr  shrnh  of  the  natirrs.  The  berries  yield  a  pleasant 
drink,  but  the  seeds  are  poisonons.         Al.FKEt>  RCHtiER. 


551.  Kernels  of  Corn  on  the  cob-Sweet  Corn  behind. 
Pop  Corn  In  front  (X 

CORK  is  the  name  applied  to  the  outer  imperrious 
part  of  the  bark  in  plants.  In  A'woiiymKji  Thunbtrgi- 
anus,  the  English  maple,  the  corky  barked  elm,  and 
other  trees  and  shrubs,  it  fonus  wings  on  Uu  tssasksf, 
The  cork  of  commerce  comes  from  the  bark  of  OutrcuB 
Ilri  (better  known  as  V.  Sultrr),  plantations  of  which 
grow  In  southwestern  Eu.  The  cork  tree  of  the  cata- 
logues, Phrllodendron  Amurtnif,  Is  a  curious  tree,  cult, 
solely  for  ornament.  w.  W.  Rowlm. 

CORN.  MAIZE  i  SWEET  and  POP).  A  tender  annual, 
cultivated  In  America  from  prehistoric  times.  The 
word  Maixe,  Spanish  Mail.  Is  derived  from  the  name 
Mahiz,  which  Columbus  adopted  for  this  cereal  from  the 
Hayllans.  Maize  has  not  yet  been  found  truly  wild. 
Its  close  relation  to  Teosinthe,  KurhUrna  Mrrirunn, 
Schrad.,  is  indicated  by  the  known  fertile  hybrids,  or 


cross-breeds  between  Teosinthe  and  Maixe.  Teosinthe 
and  the  only  other  spe  -ies  which  show  close  botanical 
relationship  to  Maixe  are  indigenous  to  Mexico.  Bota- 
nists now  almost  unanimously  eoncede  that  Maixe  origi- 
nated in  America,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  is  indige- 
nous to  Mexico.  See  Zra. 

The  white  settlers  early  learned  from  the  American 
Indian*  the  use  of  Maixe  as  an  article  of  food.  Several 
Indian  names  for  certain  preparations  which  they 
adopted  or  adapted,  have  passed  into  the  langnajre  of 
the  American  people,  as,  for  example,  samp,  hominy, 
succotash.  They  cultivated  Maixe  both  as  a  staple  field 
crop  and  In  the  garden  under  the  name  of  Indian  Corn, 
which  name,  or  the  simple  name  of  Corn,  remains  to  the 
present  time  its  almost  exclusive  designation  through- 
out the  English-speaking  portions  of  the  continent.  It 
now  holds  first  rank  among  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  United  States  In  the  area  devoted  to  its  cultivation, 
and  in  the  value  of  the  annual  crop.  The  kinds  now 
commonly  found  in  garden  culture  are  sweet  Corns  and 
pop  Corns.  The  other  kinds,  which  are  more  strictly 
agricultural,  are  called  field  Corns,  but  in  some  locali- 
ties sweet  Corn  and  pop  Corn  are  also  found  under  field 
culture,  the  former  either  as  a  truck  crop  or  for  can- 
neries, the  latter  to  supply  the  comparatively  limited 
demand  in  domestic  markets.  Sweet  Com  and  Pop 
Corn  only  will  receive  special  attention  in  this  article. 

BoTAXtt'AL  CLASsincATiox.  —  Zea  almost  uniformly 
has  been  called  by  botanists  a  monotypic  genus,  its  one 
apeeies  being  Maize.  But  Maixe  is  an  extremely  vari- 
able species,  including  groups  which  are  separated  by 
definite  characteristics.  As  a  working  classification, 
that  proposed  by  Sturtevant  is  the  best  which  has  yet 
appeared.  He  describes  7 "agricultural  species." 
These  are  Zta  tnnirata,  the  pod  Corns;  Z. 
rrtrta.  the  I'op  Corns  I  Fig.  Sol);  Z.  indvrata . 
the  Flint  Corns;  Z.  indfntata,  the  Dent  Corns: 
Z.  amylarea,  the  soft  Corns;  Z.  tare  ha  rata,  the 
sweet  or  sugar  t'<>ms(  Figs.  551,56.'  ;  Z.amylia- 
tact  ha  rata.  th<  -t  ir.-liy  Sweet  Corns.  Zea  Magi. 
Linn.,  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of  grasses 
or  (Jramlness.  Culms  1  or  wore,  solid,  erect. 
1X-15  ft.  tall,  or  more,  terminated  by  a  panicle 
of  s laminate  fls.  ( the  tassel ) ;  internodes  grooved 
on  one  side:  branches  ear-bearing  or  obsolete: 
Its.  long,  broad,  channeled,  tapering  to  the  pen- 
dulous tips,  with  short,  hyaline  llgales  and 
open,  embracing  sheaths:  fls.  monoecious,  awn- 
leas,  usually  proterandrous  :  staminate  lis.  In 
clusters  of  2  to  4.  often  overlapping  ;  one  fl. 
usually  pedlceled,  the  other  sessile  or  all  ses- 
sile: glumes  herbaceous;  palea membranaceous; 
anthers  3,  linear.  The  ear  contains  the  pistillate 
fls.  on  a  bard,  thickened,  cylindrical  spike  or 
spadix  (cob),  which  is  enclosed  in  many  s paths 
ceous  bracts  (husks);  spikelets  closely  sessile. 
In  longitudinal  rows,  paired  in  alveoli  with 
hard,  corneous  margin;  2  fls.  on  a  splkelet.the 
lower  abortive  ;  glumes  membranaceous:  style 
single,  filiform,  very  long  l silk);  ovary  usually 
sessile.  Ear  variable  in  length  and  size,  often 
distichous;  grain  variable  in  shape,  size  and 
color.   See  Plate  VII. 

Switrr  Conn  (Zea  taerharata,  bturt.  Figs. 
551,552.).— A  well-defined  species-group, charac- 
terized by  horny,  more  or  less  crinkled,  wrinkled 
or  shriveled  kernel,  having  a  semi-trauspareut  or  trans- 
lucent appearance.  Sturtevant  In  1899  lists  61  distinct 
varieties.  He  gives  the  first  variety  of  Sweet  Corn  re- 
corded In  American  cultivation  as  being  introduced 
into  the  region  about  Plymouth.  Mass..  horn  the  In- 
dians of  the  Susquehanna  in  1779.  Schenek,  in  1854. 
knew  two  varieties.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  Sweet  Corn  Into  cultivation  made  little  pro- 
gress prior  to  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
green  field  Corn  having  largely  occupied  Its  place  prior 
to  that  period. 

Sweet  Corn  is  preeminently  a  garden  vegetable,  al- 
though the  large  kinds  are  sometimes  grown  for  silage 
or  stover.  As  a  garden  vegetable.  It  is  used  when  It  hss 
rcscbed  the  "roasting  ear"  stage,  the  kernel  then  being 
well  filled  and  plump  but  soft,  and  "in  the  milk."  The 
kernel  is  the  only  part  used  for  human  food.  When 
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Swir-t  Corn  ta  used  as  a  fresh  vegetable  it  is  often  cooked 
anil  served  on  the  cob.  In  preparing  it  for  canning  or 
drying,  it  in  alwayacnt  from  the  cob.  Dried  Sweet  Corn, 
though  never  an  article  of  commerce,  was  formerly  much 
used,  especially  by  the  rural  population.  It  in  gradually 
being  abandoned  for  canned  Corn,  for  other  cereai  prep- 
arations, or  for  other  vegetables.  It  is  practically  un- 
known as  human  food  outside  North  America. 

Canned  Sweet  Corn  has  come  to  be  an  important 
article  of  domestic  commerce  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  A  considerable  amount  goes  to  Alaska,  but  at 
the  present  time  very  little  Is  exported.  The  American 
Grocer  states  that  the  annual  Corn  pack  for  the  United 
States  and  Canada  for  the  year  K-.'H  was  4,. HUM,  503 
cases,  each  containing  2  dozen  2-pound  tins.  New  York 
leads  with  the  production  of  l,4)10,5)i9  cases.  Maine, 
Illinois  and  Iowa  follow  In  rank  in  the  order  named. 
These  four  states  now  pack  80  per  cent  of  the  Corn 
which  is  canned  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
While  these  figures  are  not  strictly  accurate,  they  are 
the  best  obtainable,  and  give  a  general  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent and  distribution  of  this  industry.  No  better  canned 
Corn  is  put  on  the  market  than  that  produced  in  Maine, 
where  it  is  largely  grown  in  localities  having  a  season 
too  short  to  mature  the  seed. 

As  a  rule.  Sweet  Corn  is  grown  for  the  canneries  un- 
der contract.  The  canning  company  supplies  the  seed, 
guaranteeing  it  to  be  good  and  true  to  name.  The 
farmer  agrees  to  grow  a  certain  number  of  acres  and 
deliver  the  whole  crop  to  the  cannery  at  a  stipulated 
price.  The  price  now  paid  in  western  New  \ork  is 
about  *10  per  ton  of  good  ears,  after  deducting  the  as- 
certained average  percentage  of  husks  and  rejected  ears. 
Three  tons  per  acre  of  good  ears  is  considered  a  good 
yield.  The  ears  are  snapped  from  the  stalks  with  the 
husks  on  aud  hauled  in  deep  wagon  boxes  to  the  can- 
neries. The  stalks,  when  preserved  either  as  ensilage 
or  as  stover,  make  excellent  fodder.  The  overripe  and 
inferior  ears,  being  unmarketable,  are  left  on  the  stalks 
and  materially  increase  their  value  as  a  food  for  stock. 
The  stover  keeps  best  in  loose  shocks.  It  is  liable  to 
heat  or  mold  when  closely  packed  in  large  stacks  or 
bays. 

As  a  field  crop.  Corn  Is  grown  most  extensively  on 
medium  heavy  loams.  It  luxuriates  in  rich,  warm  soils. 
The  crop  rotation  should  be  planned  so  as  to  use  the 
coarse  manures  with  the  Corn,  which  is  a  gross  feeder. 
On  the  more  fertile  lands  of  the  central  plain,  nitroge- 
nous manures  may  not  always  be  used  to  advantage 
with  Corn,  but  in  the  eastern  and  southern  states,  where 
the  soil  has  lost  more  of  its  original  fertility,  stable 
manure  may  often  be  used  profitably  with  this  crop  at 
the  rate  of  from  8  to  10  cords  per  acre,  or  possibly  more. 

I'lmci ng.  —  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Corn  belt  in 
the  central  and  western  states,  that  is  to  say  north  of 
the  Ohio  and  Missouri  rivers,  deep  fall  plowing  of  Corn 
land  is  generally  favored,  but  in  experiments  at  the 
Illinois  and  It.. liana  experiment  stations,  the  depth  of 
plowing  has  had  little  influence  on  the  crop.  In  sections 
of  the  eastern  states,  shallow  plowing  late  in  spring  la 
favored,  especially  if  the  land  be  In  sod.  In  warmer, 
drier  regions,  as  In  parts  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  list- 
ing has  been  much  practiced  on  stubble  ground.  The 
listing  plow,  having  a  double  mold-board,  throws  the 
soil  into  alternate  furrows  and  ridges,  the  furrows  being 
8  or  9  inches  deeper  than  the  tops  of  the  ridges.  The 
Corn  is  planted  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  either  by 
means  of  a  1-horse  Corn-drill  or  by  a  Corn-drill  attach- 
ment to  the  lister  plow,  consisting  of  a  subsoil  plow, 
through  the  hollow  leg  of  which  the  Corn  is  dropped. 

Great  care  should  be  used  to  secure  seed-corn  having 
high  vitality  as  a  precaution  Lgalust  the  rotting  of  the 
seed  in  the  soil  should  the  season  l>e  cold  and  wet  after 
planting.  Select  ears  for  seed  as  soon  as  the  Corn  is 
well  ripened.  Dry  them  at  once  by  artificial  heat  so  that 
the  seed  may  better  withstand  unfavorable  conditions 
of  temperature  or  moisture.  In  many  localities  so-called 
kiln-dried  seed  is  much  in  favor.  In  selecting  seed  for 
a  field  crop,  seek  systematically  for  stalks  having  little 
or  no  growth  of  stools  and  bearing  single  large  ears. 
For  garden  use,  seed  from  more  productive  stalks  is  de- 
sirable, even  though  the  ears  be  smaller. 


can  be  dona  without  involving  great  risk  of  loss  from 
frosts  or  from  rotting  of  seed  in  the  soil.  In  New  York, 
field-planting  is  generally  done  from  May  10  to  May  20; 
in  central  Minnesota  from  May  10  to  May  30.  The 
ground  having  been  plowed  and  prepared  so  as  to  make 
a  seed-bed  of  fine,  loose  soil  3  inches  deep,  the  seed 
should  be  planted  to  a  depth  of  from  1  to  3  inches.  The 
drier  and  looser  the  soil  the  greater  should  be  the  depth 
of  planting.  In  planting  small  fields,  the  ground  may 
be  marked  in  check  rows  so  that  the  hills  planted  at  the 
intersection  of  the  rows  will  stand  about  .'<'-  feet  apart 
each  way,  and  the  Corn  planted  by  a  hand-planter, 


5M.  Early  Marblehead  Sweet  Corn, 


which  drops  the  desired  number  of  kernels  each  time  it 
is  thrust  Into  the  ground.  For  large  fields,  the  check- 
row type  of  planter  may  be  used.  These  planters  drop 
and  cover  the  seed  in  hills  at  uniform  distances  apart, 
planting  two  rows  at  one  trip  across  the  field.  Field 
Corn  is  often  planted  in  drills  by  machines  adapted  to 
this  purpose,  but  Sweet  Corn  should  be  grown  under  in- 
tensive culture,  and  should  be  in  hills,  so  that  the  sur- 
face of  the  grouud  may  be  kept  loose  and  entirely  free 
from  weeds. 

Till  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  soil  moisture  as  well 
as  to  kill  weeds.  This  requires  frequent  shallow  tillage, 
pulverising  the  surface  of  the  soil  so  that  it  will  act  as 
a  mulch  and  retard  the  evaporation  of  soil  moisture. 
Begin  tillage  as  soon  as  the  planting  is  done,  using  the 
slanting-tooth  harrow  and  Breed's  weeder  types  of  im- 
plements till  the  Corn  Is  IS  Inches  high,  after  which  nse 
spring-tooth  cultivators  or  2-horse  cultivators  of  the 
type  having  several  shovels  an  each  side.  These  are 
preferable  to  the  double-shovel  type,  formerly  much 
used.  The  type  having  revolving  disks,  which  throw  the 
earth  towards  the  Corn,  is  objectionable  because  the 
center  of  the  furrow  is  left  bare  of  loose  soil,  which 
should  cover  all  the  ground  as  a  mulch. 

Till  at  intervals  of  from  7  to  10  days.  At  first  the  cul- 
tivator may  run  from  2  inches  deep  near  the  plant  to  4 
inches  deep  midway  between  the  rows.  Each  successive 
cultivation  should  gradually  Increase  in  depth  between 
the  rows;  throw  ,t  half  inch  or  more  of  earth  towards  the 
Corn  and  cover  the  weeds.  At  the  last  cultivation  the 
cultivator  may  be  kept  a  little  farther  from  the  Corn. 
It  should  leave  the  soil  pulverized  to  a  depth  of  from 
2  to  3  inches  over  the  entire  field.  The  earlier  cultiva- 
tion may  be  deepened,  if  necessary,  to  kill  weeds,  even 
though  some  Corn  roots  are  severed,  but  cutting  the 
roots  by  deep  cultivation  late  in  the  season  Is  to  lie  es- 
pecially avoided.  Till  the  soil  until  the  Corn  gets  so 
large  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  a  2-horse  cultivator.  Oc- 
casionally a  later  cultivation,  with  a  1-horse  cultivator, 
may  be  necessary  if  heavy  rains  leave  the  surface  soli 
hard  and  start  th6  weeds.  Often  catch  crops  for  late 
pasturage,  cover-crops  or  crops  of  winter  wheat  or  rve 
are  sown  in  the  cornfield  and  cultivated  in  with  the 
last  cultivation.  The  seed  is  covered  deeply  by  culti- 
vating it  In  because  the  weather  is  apt  to  be  dry  at  this 
period.  The  lower  part  of  the  furrow-slice  is  thus  left 
compact,  furnishing  a  compact  seed-bed,  in  which  small 
grains  delight. 

The  cultivation  of  Sweet  Com  in  the  garden  should 
follow  the  general  lines  advocated  for  field  culture,  but 
stable  manure  and  commercial  fertilizers  may  be  used 
more  liberally.  It  is  well  to  put  a  small  amount  of  a  com- 
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plete  commercial  fertilizer  in  each  hill,  and  mis  it  well 
with  the  noil  before  planting  the  Corn.  A  fertiliser  which 
has  a  large  amount  of  nitrogen  in  quickly  available  form 
shoold  be  chosen  for  thin  purpose.  Dwarf  early  maturing 
varieties  may  be  planted,  for  early  use,  an  noon  as  the 
ground  Is  sufficiently  dry  and  warm.  A  little  later,  when 
the  ground  is  warmer,  the  second  early  main  crop  and 
late  varieties  may  be  planted.  Later  suocessional  j.lant- 
ings  insure  a  supply  of  green  Corn  till  frost  kills  the 
plants. 

Corn  is  not  grown  commercially  as  a  forcing  crop. 
Attempts  to  force  ft  in  winter  have  not  given  encourag- 
ing results,  but  It  may  be  successfully  forced  in  spring, 
following  any  of  the  crops  of  vegetables  which  are  grown 
under  glass,  providing  the  houses  are  piped  so  as  to 
maintain  the  night  temperature  at  65°  F.  Provide  good 
drainage.  Olve  a  liberal  application  of  stable  manure, 
and  thoroughly  mix  it  with  the  soil.  In  the  latitude  of 
New  York  the  planting  may  be  made  as  early  as  the  1st 
of  March.  As  soon  as  the  first  leaf  has  unfolded  the 
temperature  may  be  allowed  to  run  high  in  the  sun.  if 
the  air  is  kept  moist  by  wetting  the  floors  and  walls.  The 
glass  need  not  be  shaded.  Keep  night  temperature  close 
to  65°  P.,  not  lower  and  not  much  higher.  After  the  silk 
appears,  jar  the  stalks  every  two  or  three  days,  when  the 
atmosphere  is  dry,  and  thus  Insure  abundant  pollination. 
Early  maturing  "varieties,  like  Cory,  give  edible  Corn  In 
about  60  days  when  thus  treated.  Corn  may  Im  forced 
In  the  same  house  with  tomatoes,  egg-platit,  and  other 
vegetables  which  require  similar  range  of  temperature. 

Varieties'.  —  Rome  of  the  desirable  varieties  for  the 
garden,  the  market  and  fur  canning  are  listed  below. 
These  varieties  are  named  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  range  of  variation  and  of  indicating  the  leading 
groups  or  tvpes,  not  to  recommend  these  particular  kinds. 
New  varieties  are  continually  supplanting  the  old. 

forth*  horn*  garden. ~ Extra-early :  Earlv  Marblehead 
(Flg.552),Burbank  Early.  Second  Early:  Crosby  Early. 
Main  Crop:  Large  Eight  -  Itowed,  Hickox  Improved, 
Btowell  Evergreen.  Late :  Black  Mexican,  Country 
Gentleman. 

For  mark*!.  —  Extra-early :  Early  Cory,  Perry  Hybrid; 
Extra-early  Adams,  though  not  a  sweet  Com,  is  largely 
grown  for  earlv  u«o.  Second  Earlv  :  Shaker  Early, 
Crosby  Early;  Early  Adams  is  grown  extensively  for 
market,  though  not  a  sweet  Corn.  Main  Crop  and  Late: 
Mammoth,  Stowell  Evergreen,  Egyptian,  Country 
Gentleman. 

For  canning. -Ulckox  Improved,  Crosby  Early.Potter 
Exceptor,  Country  Gentleman,  Egyptian,  Old  Colony, 
Stowell  Evergreen. 

Diseases  and  Peats.  — The  most  widespread  and  de- 
structive disease  of  Corn  in  the  t'nited  States  Is  the 
smut  produced  by  the  parasitic  smut-fungus,  Vslilago 
Zta.  The  sorghum -head  smut,  Ittilago  Heiliana, 
also  attacks  Malxe.  Smut  causes  most  injury  when  it 
attacks  the  ears.  The  grains  are  transformed  Into  a 
mass  of  dark-colored  smut  spores,  and  become  ex- 
ceedingly swollen  and  distorted  out  of  all  semblance 
to  their  normal  outlines.  Infection  may  take  place  at 
any  growiug  point  of  the  plant  from  enrly  till  late  in  the 
season,  hence  treatment  of  seed  Corn  by  fungicides  is  of 
no  value  as  a  remedy  for  Corn  smut.  The  destruction 
of  smutted  parts  of  the  plants,  and  taking  especial  care 
that  the  smut  docs  not  become  mixed  with  manure  which 
is  used  for  the  Corn  crop,  are  measures  which  may  be 
expected  to  lessen  the  prevalence  of  the  disease.  No 
remedy  is  kuown. 

The  only  other  disease  of  Sweet  Corn  which  Is  known 
to  be  of  economic  importance  in  the  United  States  is  the 
bacterial  blight  caused  by  Pttudnm<>ua»  SUtmrti.  It  has 
been  found  in  New  York".  New  Jersey  and  Michigan,  but 
thus  far  has  been  seriously  destructive  only  on  Long 
Island  on  early  dwarf  varieties  of  Sweet  Corn.  It  is  char- 
acterized by  wilting  and  complete  drying  of  the  whole 
plant,  as  if  affected  by  drought,  except  that  the  leaves  do 
not  roll  up.  The  flhro-vascular  bundles  bcconiedi*tinetly 
yellow,  and  are  very  noticeable  when  the  stalk  is  cut 
open.  The  disease  attacks  the  plant  at  any  period  of 
growth,  but  is  most  destructive  about  the  time  the  silk 
appears.  No  remedy  i*  known. 

Over  200  species  of  Insect*  are  known  to  be  injurious 
to  Corn,  either  to  some  part  of  the  growiug  plant  or  to 


the  stored  product.  The  Corn  worm  Is  also  known  south 
as  the  cotton-boll  worm.  It  la  destructive  to  Sweet  Corn 
especially,  for  it  burrows  into  the  ear  and  feeds  on  the 
tender  green  Corn,  rendering  the  ear  unacceptable  either 
at  canneries  or  in  market.  It  is  known  to  do  serious  dam- 
age as  far  north  as  western  New  York.  The  best  known 
method  of  fighting  this  insert  is  the  breaking  of  the 
pupas  cells  in  the  earth  by  shallow  fall  plowing,  which, 
at  best,  is  but  a  partial  remedy.  Wire-worms,  northern 
corn-root  worms,  white  grubs,  and  certain  other  grass 
insects  attack  Corn  plants.  One  of  the  best  preventive 
measures  is  to  plan  the  rotation  so  that  Corn  does  not 
immediately  follow  any  cereal  or  grass  crop. 

Pop  Corn  (Zea  tvrria,  Sturt.).  — Characterised  by  the 
excessive  proportion  of  the  corneous  endosperm,  and 
the  small  aixe  of  the  kernels  and  ear.  The  kernel  split 
laterally  shows  the  chit  and  corneous  matter  enveloping, 
and  in  some  cases  a  fine,  starchy  line.  The  small  slse  of 
the  kernel  and  the  property  of  popping  makes  Identifica- 
tion certain.  This  species-group  extends  throughout 
North  and  South  America,  and  has  claims  for  prehis- 
toric culture. 

The  preparation  of  soil,  planting,  and  tillage  recom- 
mended for  Sweet  Corn  ap£ly  equally  well  to  Pop  Corn. 

r»m/i«.-  Sturtevant,  In  1899,  describes  36  varieties. 
The  following  kinds  are  popular: 

Dwarf  Golden. -Ear  1  to  3  Inches  long.  An  early -ma- 
turing sort,  with  broad,  golden  yellow  kernels. 

Rice.  White  Rice.  —  Ear  4  to  8  inches  long.  This  vigor- 
ous late  variety  I*  widely  cultivated.  This  and  other 
Rlee  Corns  are  characterised  by  deep,  tapering,  beaked 
kernels. 

Pearl.  — Ear  4  to  8  Inches  long.  Matures  somewhat 
earlier  than  Rice  and  later  than  Dwarf  Golden.  Kernels 
rounded  and  silvery  white.  g.  ^.  Beach. 

COILS,  BROOM.  See  Sorghum. 

COM  COCKLE.  Lyrhni*  Githago. 

CORBEL.  COMEUM  CHERRY.  See  Ceruut  Mat. 

COBB  FLAG.  Gladiolus. 

CORB FLOWER.  Ctntaurta  Cyanu*. 

COM,  IBDIAB.  The  common  name  for  Z*a  Man,. 

CORB,  KAFFIR.  See  Sorghum  vuhjart,  var.  Durra. 

COM  POPPY  of  Europe  is  the  weed  of  the  grain 
fields  from  which  some  of  the  garden  {topples  have  been 
raised,  Paparrr  Jihira*. 

COM  8ALAD  (  VaUriantlla  olitoria,  Pall.}.  VaUri 
anaetar.  Known  also  as  I  iamb's  Lettuce,  Fetticus,  and 
Vetticost.  It  is  a  uative  of  Europe.  Sow  the  seed  in 
early  spring,  at  the  time  of  the  first  sowing  of  lettuce, 
and  make  successional  plantings  as  often  as  desired.  For 
verv  early  salads  the  seeds  are  planted  in  September, 
and'  the  young  plants  are  covered  with  a  light  mulch  and 
wintered  exactly  as  spinach  is  often  managed.  Sow  in 
drills  a  foot  or  18  inches  apart  and  cover  lightly.  Work 
the  ground  thoroughly,  and  give  an  abundance  of  water. 
The  leaves  may  be  blanched,  out  are  usually  eaten  green. 
It  matures  in  60-65  days  during  good  spring  weather. 
Only  one  variety  is  offered  by  most  American  seedsmen, 
but  several  sorts  are  known  to  European  gardeners.  It  is 
sometimes  used  for  *a  pot -herb,  being  served  like  spinach, 
but  is  chiefly  valuable  for  salad*.  It  Is  rather  tasteless, 
and  is  not"  so  popular  as  creRS  or  lettuce  on  thst 
account,  but  persons  who  prefer  a  very  mild  salad,  or 
who  would  rather  taste  the  salad  dressing,  will  doubtless 
fancy  Corn  Salad.  It  is  best  served  in  mixture  with 
other  herbs,  as  lettuce,  water  cress  or  white  mustard.  It 
Is  casv  to  grow.  There  are  no  special  enemies. 

F.  A.  Wai-uh. 

CORNUS  (ancient  Latin  name  of  Cnrnu$  Mat).  Corni- 
er*. Doowood.  Shrubs  or  trees,  rarely  herbs:  1  vs.  op- 
posite, rarely  alternate  or  whorled,  deciduous,  entire : 
ll*.  small,  4-menms,  usually  white,  in  terminal  cymes 
i  Fig.  553)  or  head*:  fr.  a  drupe,  with  2-ceIled  stone.  Over 
ItO  specie*  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  aud  one  iu  Peru.  Hardy  ornamental  shrubs 
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foliage,  often  assuming  a  brilliant  fall 
[  with  attractive  lis.  and  frs.  Nearly  all  are 
very  desirable  for  planting  In  shrubberies.  They  grow 
nearly  an  well  in  shady  places 
under  large  trees  as  in  sunny 
exposed  situations,  and  thrive  in 
almost  any  soil.  One  of  the  most 
1  In  bloom  is  C.  florida. 


winter  shoots. 


Showing  the  opposite 
bud  and  terminal 
flower-clusters.  Cor- 


SM.  dull*  o< 


with  extremely  showy  flu.  In  spring.  C.  candidissima  Is 
one  of  the  best  for  shrubberies,  blooming  profusely  in 
June.  The  red-branched  species, as  C.nlba,  C.Amomum, 
C.  Uaileyi,  C.  sanguinea ,  are  very  attractive  in  winter. 
Prop,  by  seeds,  which  usually  do  not  germinate  until  the 
second  year.  The  species  with  willow-like  soft  wood,  aa 
C,  alba  and  its  allies,  grow  readily  from  cuttingsof  ma- 
ture wood,  while  the  others  are  sometimes  increased  by 
layers.  Horticultural  varieties  are  mostly  budded  in  sum- 
mer on  seedlings  of  the  type,  or  grafted  in  early  spring 
In  the  propagating  house.  They  are  often  grown  in  this 
country  from  nearly  ripened  cuttings  (Fig.  554),  handled 
in  frames  in  summer. 

Various  species  of  Cornus  have  many  interesting  uses. 
Our  native  C.  (lorida,  which  in  flower  is  the  showiest 
member  of  the  genus,  furnishes  a  useful  substitute  for 
quinine.  The  bark  of  all  parts  contains  the  same  sub- 
stances found  in  Cinchona,  but  in  different  proportions. 
It  is  Inferior  in  effectiveness  and  more  difficult  to  obtain 
in  large  quantities.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  ward  off 
fevers  by  merely  chewing  the  twigs.  The  powdered  bark 
makes  a  good  tooth-powder,  and  the  fresh  twigs  can  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  bark  mixed  with  sul- 
fate of  iron  makes  a  good  black  ink.  The  bark  of  the 
roots  yields  a  scarlet  dye.  The  wood,  being  hard,  heavy, 
and  close-grained,  Is  good  for  tool  handles.  The  Cornelian 
Cherrv  has  pulpy  fruits  resembling  cornelian  in  color 
and  about  the  slsc  and  shape  of  olives,  for  which  they 
can  be  substituted.  The  ripe  fruits  are  soft  and  rather 


sweet.  The  name  Dogwood  comes  from  the  fact  that  a 
decoction  of  the  bark  of  C.  sanguinea  was  used  in  Eng- 
land to  wash  mangy  dogs.  The  small  red  berries  of  V. 
Suecica  (not  in  the  trade)  are  eaten  by  the  Esquimaux. 

Index:  alba,  :<  and  4;  alternifolia,  1;  Aniomum,  7; 
Bailey i,  5;  brachypoda,  2  and  suppl.;  Canadensis,  17; 
candid issima,  9  ;  eapitata,  16  ;  circinata,  G  ;  ctrrulea,  7; 
tastiginta,  \Q;  ftmina.AO  ;  florida,  13  ;  Japonica,  IS  ; 
Kousa,  15  ;  maerophyll*.  2  ;  Mas.  11;  mascula,  11;  Nut- 
talli,  14;  oblongata,  9;  officinalis,  12;  pa  nieu  lata,  9  ; 
sanguinea,  8  ;  serieea,  7;  Sibirica,  4  ;  Btolonffera,  3  ; 
atrlcta,  10;  Tatariea,  4. 

A.  Shrubs  or  trees. 
B.  Fls.  in  cymes  or  panicles  without  involucre. 
c.  Foliage  alternate  :  fls.  in  umbel-like  cymes, 
cream -colored. 

1.  altercildUa.,  Linn.  Fig.  555.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to 
25  ft.:  Ivs.  slender-pet iolcd,  elliptic  or  ovate,  usually 
cuneate,  acuminate,  nearly  glabrous  above,  pale  or  whit- 
ish beneath  and  appressed  pubescent,  3-5  in.  long:  cymes 
1H-2W  In.  wide:  fr.  dark  blue,  globular,  >iln.  across,  on 
red  peduncles.  May,  June.  N.  Brunswick  to  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  west  to  Minnesota.  S.S.  5:210.  Em.463.-Of 
very  distinct  habit,  the  branches  being  arranged  In 
irregular  whorls,  forming  flat,  horizontally  spreading 
tiers,  as  in  the  picture.  A  variety  which  shows  this 
habit  more  distinctly  than  the  common  form  Is  var. 
umbra cnlifera,  Dieck.  Var.  arg*utea,  Hort.,  is  a  form 
with  white-marked  foliage. 

2.  macrophylla,  Wall.  ( C.  brachypoda,  Auth.,  not  C.  A. 
).    Tree,  to  60  ft.:  Ivs.  slender-pet loled.  broadly 

or  elliptic  ovate,  usually  rounded  at  the  base, 
abruptly  acuminate,  whitish  and  slightly  hairy  beneath, 
3—5  In.  long:  cymes  3—4  in.  wide:  fr.  bluish  black.  June. 
Himalayas  to  Japan.  — With  the  habit  of  the  former,  but 
of  more  vigorous  growth ;  not  hardy  north.  Vur.  varie- 
gita,  Hort.  Lva.  edged  white,  ting.  3:67. 

00.  Foliage  opposite. 
D.  Fls.  in  umbel-like,  flat  cymes. 
B.  LfMf.  whitish  and  with  straight  appressed  hairs 
el   bjLfttath  :  fr.  white  or  light  bluish. 

3.  atolonifera,  Michx.  (C.  dlba,  Wangh).  Red-Osisb 
Dogwood.  Fig.  556.  Shrub,  to  8  ft.,  usually  with 
blood-red  branches  and  prostrate  stem,  stolonifer 
Ivs.  obtuse  at  the  base,  ovate  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acumi- 
nate, 2-5  In.  long:  cymes  dense,  1-2  In.  wide;  disk  usually 
red  :  fr.  white,  with  the  stone  broader  than  high.  May, 
June.  From  Brit.  N.  Amer.  to  Illinois  and  California. 
B.B.  2:545.  O.C.  II.  8:679. -Var.  flaviramea,  Spath. 
Branches  yellow.  There  are  also  varieties  with 

*  Ivs.  Habit  bush-like,  as  in  the  picture. 
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4.  Alba.  Linn.  (C.  Tatdrica,  Mill.).  Sbrab,  to  10  ft., 
with  usually  erect  stem  and  bright  blood-red  branches, 
mostly  with  glaucous  bloom  when  young:  lvs.  obtuse  at 
the  base,  ovate  or  elliptic,  somewhat  bullate  or  rugose 
*.  1X-3S  in.  long:  cymes  dense,  small;  disk 


yellow:  fr.  light  bluish,  sometimes  whitish ;  stone  usually 
higher  than  broad,  flat.  Siberia,  N.  China.  —  Var.  argen- 
tao- marg-inata,  Hort.  Lvs.  edged  white.  Var.  Bpsthi, 
Hon.  Lvs.  broadly  edged  yellow.  Var.  Siblriea,  Lodd. 
Branches  bright  coral-red.  There  axe  also  some  other 
lvs. 


Lvs.  with  woolly  pubescence  beneath, 
rarely  nearly  glabrous. 

T.  Fruit  white. 
A  Evans.  Pig. 


5.  Baileyi,  Coult.  A  Evans.  Pig.  533.  Erect  shrub, 
with  reddish  branches:  lva. ovate  to  lanceolate,  acute  or 
acuminate, white  beneath, with  woolly  and  with  appressed 
hairs,  2-5  in.  long :  lis.  in  small  ruther  compact  woolly 
cymes:  stone  of  the  fruit  much  broader  than  high,  com- 
pressed and  flat-topped.  Pa.  to  Minn,  and  Wyoming. 
O.  F. 3:  465.  -  A  very  handsome  species  of  upright  growth , 
with  dark  red  branches,  blooming  nearly  all  summer,  and 
of  u  distinct  grayish  hue,  due  to  the  slightly  upward 
curled  lvs.  The  fall  color  of  foliage  and  winter  color  of 
twigs  are  unequaled.  Not  as  yet  in  the 
adapted  for  sandy  soil. 

FT.  Fr.  black,  blue  or  bluUk  or 
greenish  white. 

6.  drcinaU.L'Herlt.  Shrub,3-10  ft. ; 
the  young  branches  green,  blotched 
purple,  older  ones  purplish  :  lvs.  or- 
bicular or  broadly  ovate,  acute  or  short- 
acuminate,  slightly  pubescent  above,  pale  ami  densely 
pubescent  beneath,  2-6  in.  long:  cymes  rather  dense:  fr. 
light  blue  or  greenish  white.  May,  June.    Km.  464. 

7.  Amdmum, Mill. (C.sertcea, Linn.  C.  ea-rulea,  Lam.). 
Shrub,  3-10  ft.,  with  purple  branches  :  lvs.  rounded  or 
narrowed  at  the  base,  elliptic-ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate, 
dark  green  and  nearlv  glabrous  above,  pale  or  whitish 
beneath,  usually  with  brownish  hairs  on  the  veins.  2-4  in. 
long  :  evme  compact  :  fr.  blue  or  bluish  white.  June, 
July.  N.  Brunswick  to  Florida,  west  to  Texas  and  Da- 
kota. Em. 466.  R.H.  18SH :  444  ( as  ('.  stolonifera  I.  —  Var. 
va.riegs.ta,  Hort.  Lvs.  variegated  with  yellowish  white. 

8.  s&nguinea.  Linn.   Shrub,  to  12  ft.,  with  purple  or 
dark  blood-red  branches  :  lva.  broad-elliptic  or  ovate, 
rounded  or  narrowed  at  the  base,  usually  pubescent  on 
both  sides,  pale  green  beneath,  I  W-.IHin.  long:  lis.  green- 
ish white,  in  dense  cymes:  fr.  black.   May,  June.  1 
Orient.  -  Var.  variegata,  Hort.    Lvs.  variegate< 
yellowish  white.  Var.  viridiaaima,  Dieck.  With 
branches  and  green  fruit. 


DD.  FU.  in  thari  panieleM :  fr.  white  or  pale  blue. 

9.  candidissima.  Marsh.  10.  paniculdta,  LWrtt.  C. 
oblongata,  Hort.).  Shrub,  6-15  ft.,  with  gray  branches: 
lva.  cuneate,  ovate-lanceolate  or  lanceolate,  acuminate, 
appressed -pubescent  or  nearly  smooth,  whitish  beneath. 
1H-4  in.  lonjr:  petals  white,  lanceolate:  fr.  white.  May, 
June.  Maine  to  N.  Carolina,  west  to  Minnesota  and  Ne- 
bra«k».  B.  B.  2:  545.  —  Free-flowering  ;  very  handsome 
wh.  n  in  bloom,  and  with  its  white  fruits  on"  red  pcdun 
cles  In  fall.   

10.  Strlcla.  L'llerit.  IC.  tattigiata,  Mlchx.  V.  ta-m.nn. 
Mill.  I .  Shrub,  to  15  ft.,  with  purplish  branches:  |v». 
ovate  or  ovate-Imeeolate,  sparingly  and  minutely  ap- 
pres*e<i -pubescent,  green  on  both  sides.  1H-3  in.  long: 

P-t-i!  -  »  I, re,       •     am  Int.-:  fr.  pale  blue.  April,  May. 

Virginia  to  tieorgia  and  Florida.  B.B.  2 :  546.  —  Tender 
north.  Closely  allied  to  the  former,  and  perhaps  only 
variety. 

-_jg>     DO.  FU.  in  dense  heads  or  umbels.  with  an  ineoluerr 

"  v.   ft*,  yellow;  involucre  yellowish,  not 

n '.  ■  exceeding  the  lis. 

~?£.  11-  Maa,  Lion.  (C.  mdscula,  Hort.).  Cok.skliam 
V,sCheku/.  Pig.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft.:  lva. 
ovate  or  elliptic,  acute,  appressed -pubescent,  and  green 
on  both  sides,  1  ?»-3V%  in.  long  :  Us.  in  sessile  opposite 
umbels,  before  the  lvs. ;  pedicels  not  exceeding  the  invo 
lucre:  fr.  oblong.  *'\-irlet.*;Jln.  long.edible.  March. April. 
8.  Eu.,  Orient.  Mn. 5: 192. -Handsome  shrub  of  dense 
i.-f. -.:■!,  l' '  1  ->•  foliage,  very  attractive  ir.  earl;, 
spring  with  Its  yellow  fls.,  and  again  In  fall  with  ita 
shining  scarlet  frs.  There  are  varieties  with  variegated 
lvs.  and  with  yellow  fr. 

12.  officinalis,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to 
15  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic,  acuminate,  pale  green  beneath  and 
with  large  tufts  of  dark  brown  hairs  In  the  axils  of  the 
veins:  lis.  like  those  of  the  former;  pedicels  longer  than 
the  involucre:  fr.  scarlet,  oblong.  Japan,  China.  S.Z.  50. 
-Very  similar  to  the  last. 

CO.  FU.  greenish  yellow,  sessile,  with  a  showy  white  in- 
volucre, much  eieeeding  the  fls. 
D.  Frs.  in  dense  clusters,  but  individually  distinct. 
(Jjenthamidia.) 

13.  Florida,  Linn.  Flowering:  Dogwood.  Fig.  558. 
Shrub  or  small  tree  with  spreading  branches,  10-15  ft.. 


rarely  to  40  ft. :  lva.  oval  or  ovate,  acute,  dark  green  and 
glabrous  above,  glaucous  or  whitish  beneath,  usually 
only  pubescent  on  the  veins.  3-6  In.  long:  involucre  white 
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or  pinkish,  3-1  In.  wide;  bracts  4,  obovate,  emarginate: 
fr. \ia.  long,  scarlet.  May.  Massachusetts  to  Florida, 
west  to  Ootario  and  Texas,  also  E.  and  8.  Mexico.  S.S. 
5:112-13.  Em.4<  G.F.3:431.  B.M.526.  On. 52, p.  177; 
53,  p.  222.  J.H.  III.  28:  453.  — One  of  the  moat  beautiful 
American  flowering  trees  ;  hardy  north.  Var.  pendula, 
Ilort.  With  pendulous  branches. 
Var.  rubra,  Hort.  With  pink  in- 
Tolucre,  but  less  free-fbiweritig 
than  the  tvpe.  R.  H.  1894:500. 
A.O.  18:441'.  F.  E.  9:572.  Neither 
variety  as  hardy  aa  the  type, 

14.  Vattalli,  Aud.  Tree,  to  BO 

ft.:   Iva.  ovate  or  obovate,  usu- 
ally pubescent  beneath.  4-.*>  in. 
long:  involucre  white  or  tinged 
with  pink,  4-6  in. 
across;  bracts  4-6,  ob- 
long or  obovate,  some- 
times roundish,  mostly 
acute :  fr.  bright  red 
ororange, crowned  with 


pinnate  Irs.,  and  purple  or  yellow  fls.  in  peduncled 
Leads  or  umbels  ;  pod  jointed.  Separated  from  Orni- 
thopus  by  floral  and  fruit  characters.  Species  25-30, 
Mediterranean  region.  The  shrubby  C.  JSmtnts  and  C. 
glauca  are  useful  in  southern  California  and  the  south- 
ern states. 


tes.  The  species  are  occasionally  grown  In  bor- 
der". O.  glanea  is  sometimes  grown  under  glass 

for  spring  bloom,  after  the  manner  of  Cytisus. 


ire  of  easy  culture. 


broad,  persistent 

Brit.  Columbia  M  S.  Calif. 


the 

8.&S:  214-15.  Ong.  6:274  -This 
species  surpasses  the  former  in 
beauty, but  is  more  tender  and  lias  not  yet  lieeri 
successfully  cultivated  outside  of  its  native 
country,  though  introduced  at  several  times 
Into  different  American  and  European  gardens. 

DO.   Frs.  connate  intn  a  globular  flesh;/ 
head.  [Brnlhamia.) 

15.  Kodaa.  Buerg. {Btnihdmm  Japinica, Sleh. &  '/.we. 
C.Jap6nica,  Koehne,  not  Thunbg.  j.  Shrub  or  small  tree, 
to  2U  ft.:  lvs.  cuneate,  elliptic-ovate,  acuminate,  dark 
green  above,  glaucous  and  up  pressed pubescent  beneath, 
2—4  In.  long  :  involucre  creamy  white,  2%-3  in.  wide  j 
bracts  ovate,  acute:  frs.  forming  a  globular  head.  June. 
Japan,  China.  S.Z.  16.  (in.  43:  898  O.C.  III.  19:783. 
A.O.  13:674.  Ong.  3:1111.  J.U.  III.  35:D.  M.D.G. 
1899:328-9.  — Fls.  very  showy,  appearing  after  the  lvs.  in 
June  and  contrasting  well  with  the  bright  green  foliage; 
hardy  as  far  north  as  Mass.   Sometimes  variegated. 

16.  capiuta.  Wall.  {Benthamia  fragltera,  Lindl.L 
Tree  :  Iva.  coriaceous,  elliptic-oblong,  narrowed  at  both 
ends,  appressed-pubescent  above  and  more  densely  and 
whitish  beneath, 2-4  in.:  involucre  about  2  Si -3  in.  wide, 
creamy  white;  bracta  ovate,  acute:  fruit-head  over  1  in. 
across,  scarlet.  June.  Himalayas.  B.K.  19:1579.  On.  54, 
p.  310.  O.C.  III.  16:501.  J.H.  III.  30:  213.- T 
tree,  with  showy  fls.  and  frs. ;  hardy  only  aouth. 

AA.  Zoic  herbs:  fit.  in  dense  heads,  with  a  trhite  (or 
pinkish)  involucre. 

17.  Canadensis  Linn.  Herb,  ft.  high,  with  creep- 
ing rootstock  :  lvs.  whorled,  sessile,  elliptic  or  obovate, 
glabrous  or  nearly  so,  1-3  In.  long:  head  greenish,  long- 
peduncled  ;  involucre  white,  1-1S>  in.  wide  :  fr.  bright 
red,  globose.  May-July.  X.  Amer.,  south  to  Indiana, 
Colorado  and  Calif.  B.  M.  880.  -  Handsome  plant  for 
half-shady  places. 

C.  asperifblia.  Michx.  Shrub,  8-1.%  ft.:  branches  reddish 
brown:  lvs.  rough  above,  woolly-pubescent  beneath:  fr.  white. 
Ontario  to  Florida,  west  to  Texas.  O  F.  10: 105.—  C.  brathiimda, 
C.  A.  Mey,  Khrub:  lvs.  opposite,  glaucous  and  appressed-pubei*- 
cent  tie  neat  h:  panicles  large,  loose.  See  C.  macrophy  Ua  in  the 
main  list.  Japan,  China.— f  .  (/JaArdta,  Benth.  Shrub,  to  10  ft.; 
brnnrhe*  fray:  lvs.  small,  nearly  glabrous,  green  and  shining  on 
both  sides  :  fr.  while.  Oregon  to  Calif.—  0.  Utssei.  Koehne. 
Allied  to  0,  alba.  Dwarf,  dense  shrub:  lvs.  crowded?  small:  fr. 
bluish  white.  Probably  from  E.  Asia.—  C.oWftnffO.Wall.  Shrub 
or  tree,  to  30  ft. :  lvs.  narrow-oblong,  nearly  glabrous,  glaucous 
beneath,  coriaceous :  fls.  white,  fragrant,  in  cyraose  panicles. 
Himalayas.  —  0.  pubtseens.  Nutt.  Shrub,  to  15  ft.,  with  purple 
branches  :  lvs.  nearly  glabrous  above,  glaucous  and  woolly  pu- 
bescent beneath :  f r.whlte.  Brit .  Columbia  to  Calif.—  C.  Suteiea. 
Unn.  Allied  to  C.  Canadensis:  lvs.  all  opposite:  rt.  head  purple, 
the  white  involucre  1  in.  or  less  wide.  Arctic  Amer..  N.  Eu., 
N.Asia.  B.B.2:M3.  AvTHXV  RgHDBB. 

CORONA,  Same  as  crotcn. 

C0R0N1LLA  (Latin,  a  Ziffle  crown:   from  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  fla. ).   Leguminbstr,  tribe  Uedysarta-. 
VgroH.  Perennial  shrubs  or  herba, 


(X5.) 


a.  Flowers  yellow. 
B.  Herbs. 

Cappadoclea,  Willd.  iC.  Ibirica,  Bleb.).  Low  peren- 
nial herb,  about  1  ft.  high :  lfts.  9-11,  obcordate,  dilate: 
umbels  7-8-fid.:  fls.  yellow,  large,  July-Aug. :  stipules 
membranaceous,  rounded,  clliate-toothed.  Asia  Minor. 
L.B.C.  8:789.  B.M.  2646.-A  good  trailer  for  rockeries 
and  the  margins  of  borders. 

bb.  Shrubs. 

Emerus,  Linn.  8c©bpiox  Senna.  Dense,  symmetrical 
shrub,  4-6  ft.  high:  lvs.  deep,  glossy  green  ;  lfts.  5-7, 
obovate;  stipules  small:  peduncles  3-fld.:  fls.  large, 
yellow,  tipped  with  red.  Blooms  freely,  May  and  June. 
Showy,  half-hardy.  S.  Eu.  B.M.  445.  Ong.  5:36.- 
Evergreen  in  S.  states. 

glauca,  Linn.  Olabrous  shrub  2-4  ft.  high  :  stipules 
small,  lanceolate  :  lfts.  5-7,  obovate,  very  blunt,  glau- 
cous: fls.  7-8  in  each  umbel,  yellow,  fragrant  by  day  but 
not  at  night.  S.  Eu.  B.M.  13.  — One  of  the  common 
garden  shrubs  of  S.  Calif.,  flowering  all  the  year. 

aa.  Flowers  white  and  pink. 

Timlnalis,  Salisb.  Trailing  shrub  :  stipules  soon  de- 
ciduous, ovate,  membranaceous  :  lfts.  13-21,  obovate, 
notched,  glaucous:  umbels  6-10-fld.:  fls.  pale  red  or 
white  with  a  red  stripe  on  the  banner.  Algeria.  — Prom- 
ising as  a  florists'  plant  for  cut  fls.  Fls.  all  the  year  In 
S.  Calif. 

varia,  Linn.  Cbowk-Vbtch.  Fig.  559.  Straggling  or 
ascending,  smooth  herb,  1-2  ft.  high:  lvs.  sessile  ;  lfts. 
11-25,  oblong  or  obovate,  blunt  and  mucronate,  In. 
long:  peduncles  longer  than  lvs.:  fls. in  dense  umbels, 
H  in.  long,  pinkish  white.  June  to  Oct.  Eu.  B.M.  258.  <-» 
Ong.  5: 337. -Trailing  plant  for  hardy,  herbaceoajsp 
border.  Jabxo  0.  Smith. 

CORREa  (after  Jose  Francesco  Correa  de  Serra, 

Portuguese  author,  1750-1823).  Hutaeea.  Seven  spe- 
cies of  tender  Australian  shrubs,  rarely  cultivated  un- 
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long,  usually  bright  scarlet,  bat  also  white  or  yellow. 
Shrubs,  usually  with  den**,  minute,  stellate  hairs:  Irs. 
opposite,  stalked,  entire,  and  with  tran»parent  dots.  C. 
speeiosa  Is  probably  the  best  and  most  variable  species. 
It  is  a  native  of  banvn.  sandy  plains,  and  belongs  to  the 
large  and  much-neglected  class  of  Australian  shrubs. 


•psciAla,  Alt.  (C.  eardinalit,  F.  Mucll.).  Tender 
shrub,  2-3  ft.  high:  branches  slender,  brown,  opposite, 
covered  with  minute  rusty  hairs:  lvs.  opposite,  about  1 
in.  long,  elliptic,  about  a  fourth  as  wide  as  long,  wrinkled, 
dark  green  above,  whitish  below,  margin  entire,  re- 
curved :  peduncles  opposite,  axillary,  longer  than  the 
lvs.,  1-fiii.,  with  a  pair  of  leafy  bracts:  lis.  IHIn.  long, 
pendent,  tubular,  bright  scarlet,  with  a  very  short  limb 
of  *  spreading,  greenish  yellow  segments;  calyx  small, 
cup-shaped,  with  4  almost  obsolete  teeth  ;  stamens  8, 
exsertod,  about  M  lu.  B.M.  491J.- There  are  several 
varieties.  W.  M. 

CORTADERIA.  See  Gynerium. 

OORTtSA  (named  by  the  herbalist  Mnrthiolus  after 
his  friend  Cortusii*,  professor  of  botany  at  l'a<lua|. 
Primulartar.  A  genus  of  possibly  4  species  of  which 
C.  Jf<J»Ai«/«'.  Linn.,  from  the  Swiss  Alps,  has  long  been  a 
choice  and  delicate  but  not  verv  popular  plant,  suited 
for  shady  parts  of  the  rock*r\ .  'it  was  loinr  considered 
the  only  species  of  the  genus.  It  U  an  nerbuceou* 


CORTDAL1S 

perennial,  about  6  in.  high,  pubescent,  rhixnmatout, 
with  a  few  long-stalked,  cordate,  7-9-lobcd,  dentate  lvs., 
and  a  slender  sca|>e  bearing  an  umbel  of  about  7  small, 
rosy  purple,  drooping  As.,  which  appear  in  summer.  It 
has  some  re*cinhlauce  to  Primula  cartu$ioide$.  The 

fenus  has  possibly  4  species,  and  is  distinguished  from 
'rimulaand  Androsace  by  its  stamens  attached  to  the 
base  of  the  corolla,  and  its  long-acuminate  anthers. 
According  to  J.  B.  Keller,  its  culture  is  simitar  to  that 
of  the  hardy  Primulas,  but  it  needs  winter  protection  in 
the  northern  states. 

C0RTANTHK8  (Greek,  koryi,  helmet,  and  anthos, 
flower,  referring  to  the  shape  of  the  lip).  Orchid ieeet , 
tribe  i'dnitrv.  This  complex  genus,  which  is  closely  re- 
lated to  Stanhopea,  is  represented  by  several  interesting 
species  inhabiting  tropical  America.  Sepals  spreading, 
dilated,  ftVxiiosc.  conduplicate,  lateral  ones  largest,  dis- 
tinct at  the  base  :  petals  small,  erect  :  lahellum  large, 
tridentate,  basal  portion  forming  a  hood,  continued  into 
the  column:  distal  portion  bucket  or  pouch  like:  column 
pointing  downwards,  elongated,  terete,  bicornute  at  the 
base,  apex  recurved  :  pollinla  2,  compressed,  caudicle 
linear,  arcuate.  Pseudobulboua  :  lvs.  plicate,  lanceo- 
late, about  1  ft.  long.  The  bucket  part  of  the  labetlum 
is  provided  with  a  spout-like  structure,  by  means  of 
which  the  bucket  overflows  when  about  half  full  of  a 
secretion  which  drops  from  a  pair  of  glands  near  the 
base  of  the  column.  The  fls.  of  the  species  known  are 
not  lasting,  the  sepals  being  of  such  delicate  texture 
that,  though  at  first  they  fully  expand,  they  soon  collapse 
and  become  unsightly.  Although  much  interest  attaches 
to  the  species  of  Coryanthes,  the  genus  Is  not  generally 
cultivated,  since  the  fls.  last  too  short  a  time  and  are 
not  particularly  brilliant.  For  culture,  sec  Stanhoptn. 

macrantha.  Hook.  Ground  color  rich  yellow  dotted 
with  red.  Hood  and  part  of  bucket  brownish  red  :  fls. 
few,  in  drooping  racemes.  Caracas.  P.M.  0:31. 

ms.culs.ta,  Hook.  Sepals  and  petals  dull,  pale  yellow, 
bucket  blotched  on  the  inside  with  dull  red.  B.M.  3102. 
-  Var.  punctata  baa  the  petals  and  sepals  bright  vellow, 
speckled  with  red.  the  hood  yellow,  blotched  with  red- 
dish orange,  the  pouch  pale,  speckled  and  spotted  with 
red.  Demcrara.  Oakcb  Ames. 

C0RYDALI8  (Gaeek,  lark,  the  spur  of  the  flower  re- 
sembling a  lark's  spur).  Fumariactas.  A  large  genus 
of  hardy  plants  allied  to  the  Dutchman's  Breeches,  and 
with  finely  cut  foliage  of  a  similar  character,  but  weedier 
and  less  delicate  than  the  Oirentras.  They  are  all  of 
easy  culture.  They  prefer  full  sunlight  but  will  grow  in 
half-shado.  Prop,  by  division  or  seed. 

A.  Fls.  chiefly  purple  or  rot*,  tomttime*  tipped  ytllow. 

ft.  Plant  perennial  :  root  tuberous  :  stem  Irs.  fete. 

Dulb6sa,  DC.  ( C.  $6lida,  8w. ).  Erect,  6  in.  high  :  lvs. 
3-4.  stalked,  biternately  cut,  segments  wedge-shaped  or 
oblong:  root  solid:  fls.  large,  purplish.  Spring. 

BR.  Plant  annual:  root  fibrous:  stem  lrs.  many. 

glauoa,  Pursh.  Annual,  1-2  ft.  high,  very  glaucouj  : 
lobes  of  the  lvs.  mostly  spatulate  :  racemes  short,  pani- 
cled  at  the  naked  summit  of  the  branches  :  fls.  barely 
>i  in.  long,  rose  or  purple  with  yellow  tips  ;  spur  short 
and  round  :  capsule  slender,  linear;  seeds  with  minute, 
transverse  wrinkles.  Summer.  Rocky  or  sterile  ground. 
Nova  Scotia  to  Roekv  Mts.,  and  even  Arctic  coast, 
south  to  Texas.  B.M.  179.-Not  advertised  for  sale,  but 
probably  worth  cult. 

aa.  Fit.  chitftu  yellow. 

B.  Plant  perennial :  root  tub* rout  :  slem-hs.  fetr. 

nobllil,  Pers.  Perennial,  erect  :  lvs.  biplnnately  cut ; 
segments  wedge-shaped  and  lobed  at  the  apex  :  fls. 
white,  tipped  with  yellow,  and  a  dark  purple  spot;  spur 
1  in.  long.  Spring.  Siberia.  B.M.  1953,  as  Fumarut 
nobilit.  G.C.  II.  19:725. 

BB.  Plant  annual  or  biennial :  root  fibrous  :  stem- 
It- 1.  numerous. 

aarea,  Willd.  Annual,  G  in.  high,  commonly  low  and 
spreading:  fls.  golden  yellow,  about  H  in.  long,  on 
rather  sleuder  pedicels  in  a  short  raceme  ;  spur  barely 
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half  the  length  of  the  body,  somewhat  decurved  :  cap- 
sules spreading  or  pendulous,  about  1  in.  long  ;  seeds 
10-12,  turgid,  obtuse  at  margin,  the  shining  surface  ob- 
scurely netted.  Rocky  banks  of  Lower  Canada  and  X. 
New  England,  northwest  to  Latitude  64°,  west  to  Brit. 
Col,  and  Ore.,  south  to  Tex.,  Ariz,  and  Mex.;  not  Jap.- 


the 


I.,  BUUUI   IM  . 

i  forms  have  the  i 
body  of  the  corolla  and  pass  into 

Var.  occidenUbi,  Engelm.  More  erect  and  tufted, 
from  a  stouter  and  sometimes  more  enduring  root :  fls. 
larger  ;  spur  commonly  ascending  :  capsules  thicker; 
seeds  lens  turgid,  acutish  at  margins.  Colo.,  New  Mex., 
W.  Tex.,  Ariz.  Cult,  by  D.M.  Andrews,  Boulder,  Colo., 
who  considers  It  biennial. 

curvltillqua,  Engelm.  Probably  a  biennial.  Com- 
monly more  robust  than  C.  aurra,  ascending  or  erect, 
1  ft.  high  or  less:  fls.  golden  yellow,  over  in.  long,  in 
a  spike-like  ruccnie  ;  spur  as  long  as  the  body,  com- 
monly ascending  :  capsules  quadrangular,  l^ln.  long  ; 
seeds  turgid  to  lens-shaped,  with  acute  margins  densely 
and  minutely  netted.  Woods  In  Tex.  Cult,  by  I).  M. 


latea,  DC.  Erect  or  spreading,  6-8  In.  high,  annual,  or 
forming  a  tufted  stock  of  several  years'  duration  :  Ivs. 
delicate,  pale  green,  much  divided  ;  segments  ovate  or 
wedge-shaped,  and  2-3 -lobed  :  fls.  pale  yellow,  about 
H  in.  long,  in  short  racemes;  spur  short  :*  pod  a  fourth 
or  third  of  an  inch  long.  Stony  places  of  S.  Eu.,  and 
runs  wild  in  Eu. 

C.eara.  Srhwelgs.  *  Knrt.  (prohanly  a  form  of  C.  tuberous, 
DC.)  is  somewhat  larger  than  «\  bulbosa,  with  pnltjr  fU.  vary- 
lag  into  purplish  and  white.  Eu.—  C.  OcoilUri.  Honk.,  grow*  3 
ft.,  and  is  cult,  in  some  European  gardens.  W.  Amer. 

W.  M. 

CORYLAPSIS  [Corylus  and  opsis,  likeness;  In  foliage 
resembling  the  Hazel).  Hamamelid&eea.  Deciduous 
shrubs,  rarely  trees  :  lvs.  alternate,  deciduous,  dentate  : 
fls.  in  nodding  racemes,  appearing  before  the  Ivs.,  yel- 
low -,  petals  and  stamens  5  :  fr."  a  2-celled,  dehiscent 
capsule,  with  2  shining  black  seeds.  Six  species  In  E. 
Asia  and  llimal.  Low  ornamental  shrubs,  with  slender 
branches  and  pale  bluish  green,  distinct  foliage;  very 
attractive  in  early  spring,  when  covered  with  yellow, 
fragrant  fls.  Not  hardy  north  of  New  York.  They  grow 
best  in  peaty  and  sandy  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in 
spring,  best  with  slight  bottom  heat,  and  by  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  wood  In  summer  under  glass;  also  by  lay- 
ers, rooting  readily  in  moderately  moist,  peaty  soil. 

paucifldra,  Sleb.  A  Zuce.  Low,  much-branched  shrub, 
2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  obliquely  cordate,  ovate,  sinuate-dentate, 
clliate,  pubescent  and  glaucous  beneath,  1-2  in.  long  : 
racemes  2-3-ttd.,  in.  long  :  fls.  light  yellow.  Jap. 

S.Z.20.  O.P.  5:342.   Gt.  48:14«7. 

spicAta,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Shrub,  to  4  ft. :  lvs.  oblique  and 
rounded  or  cordate  at  the  base,  roundish  ovate  or  obo- 
vate,  sinuate-dentate,  glaucous  beneath  and  pubescent, 
2-3%  in.  long:  racemes  7-10-fld.,  1-2  in.  long:  fls.  bright 
yellow.  Jap.  S.Z.  19.  B.M.  5458.  F.S. 20:2135.  R.H. 
1869,  p.  230  ;  1878,  p.  198.— This  species  has  larger  and 
handsomer  foliage  and  fls.  of  a  deeper  yellow,  in  longer 
but  C.  paucitlora  flowers  more  profusely  and 
hardier. 


Is  somewhat  hardier. 

C.  Uimalawana. 
rordate-ovnte.  4-7  in 
677».  Tender. 


art 

Alfred 


CdRYLUS  (ancient  Greek  name).  Cupulifera,  tribe 
Batnlaceat.  Hazel.  Filbert.  Cobxct.  Shrubs,  raroly 
trees  :  Its.  alternate,  deciduous,  stipulate,  petioled,  ser- 
rate and  more  or  less  pubescent :  fls.  monu>cious,  ap- 
pearing before  the  lvs.,  stamlnate,  in  long,  pendulous 
catkins,  formed  the  previous  year,  and  remaining  naked 
during  the  winter  (Pig.  560),  each  bract  bearing  4  di- 
vided stamens;  pistillate  included  in  a  small,  scaly  bud 
with  only  the  red  styles  protruding  (Fig.  561):  fr.  a  nut, 
Included  or  surrounded  by  a  leafy  involucre,  usually  in 
clusters  at  the  end  of  short  branches.  Eleven  specie's  in 
N.  Amer.,  Eu.  and  Asia  are  described.  Numerous  va- 
rieties are  cult,  in  Eu.  for  their  edible  nuts.  They  are 
also  valuable  for  planting  shrubberies,  and  thrive  in  al- 
most any  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds  sown  in  fall,  or  stratified 


and  sown  In  spring ;  the  varieties  usually  by  suckers, 
or  by  layers,  put  down  In  fall  or  spring  ;  they  will  be 
rooted  the  following  fall.  Budding  in  summer  la  some- 
times practiced  for  growing  standard  trees,  and  grafting 
in  spring  in  the  greenhouse  for  scarce  varieties.  They 
may  also  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  mature  wood  taken 
off  in  fall,  kept  during  the  winter  In  sand  or  moss  in  a 
cellar  and  planted  in  spring  in  a  warm  and  sandy  sc 
Illustrated  monograph  of  the  cultivated  varieties 
Franz  Goeschke,  Die  Haselnuss 
(1887).  See.  also,  bulletin  on  Nut- 
culture  by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr. 


Ml. 


Pistillate 
were  ol 


A.  Busk  or  involucre  consisting  of  two  distinct  bracts 
(tomttimes  partly  connate). 

B.  Involucre  deeply  divided  into  many  linear,  nearly 
entire  segment*,  densely  beset  Kith  glandular 
hairs.  Tree. 

Colarna,  Li  nn.  Tree,  to  70  ft. :  lvs.  deeply  cordate, 
roundish  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  slightly  lobed  and 
doubly  crenate-serrnte.  at  length  nearly  glabrous  above, 
pubescent  beneath,  3-7  inf  long:  nut  roundish  ovate, 
4-5  In.  long.  From  S.  Eu.. to  Himal.  —  Ornamental  tree, 
with  regular  pyramidal,  head,  not  aulte  hardy  north. 
Rarely  cult,  for  the  fr.  under  the  name  of  Filbert  of 


D.  Involucre  sparingly  glandular,  icith  lanceolate  or 
triangular-dentate  lobes:  nut  slightly  compressed. 
Shrubs. 

Americana,  Walt.  Fig.  562.  Shrub,  3-8  ft.:  lva. 
slightly  cordate  or  rounded  at  the  base,  broadly  ovate 
or  oval,  irregularlv  serrate,  sparingly  pubescent  above, 
finely  tomentose  beneath,  3-6  in.  long  :  involucre  com- 
pressed, exceeding  the  nut,  the  2  bracts  sometimes  more 
or  less  connate,  with  rather  short.  Irregular,  toothed 
lobes :  nut  roundish  ovate,  about  li  In.  high.  From 
Canada  to  Fla.  west  to  Ontario  and  Dak.  B.B.  1:507.— 
Two  forms  of  involucre  are  shown  In  Fig.  562.  Thia 
figure  is  adapted  from  the  bulletin  of  the  Dept.  of  Agr. 
on  Nut-culture. 

AvtlUna,  Linn.  Figs.  560, 562.  Shrub,  to  15  ft. :  lva, 
slightly  cordate,  roundish  oval  or  broadly  obovate, 
doubly  serrate  and  often  slightly  lobed,  at  length  nearly 
glabrous  above,  pubescent  on  the  veins  beneath  :  in- 
volucre shorter  than  the  nut,  deeply  and  Irregularly  In- 
cised: nut  roundish  ovate,  in.  high.  Eu.,  N.  Afr., 
W.  Asia.  — Var.  aurea.  Hort.  Lvs.  yellow.  Var.  laciniAta, 
Hort.  (var.  heterophylla,  Loud.).  Lvs.  laclnlately  In- 
cised or  lobed.  Var.  pendula,  Hort.  With  pendulona 
branches.  There  are  also  many  varieties  cultivated  for 
their  fruit. 
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AA.  ffutk  tubular,  of  conn, it' 
bracts. 

B.    Involucre  campanula!- ,  with 

large,  dentate,  tprtading  lobes. 

Pontic*,  Koch.  Shrub:  lvs.  cor- 
date, roundish  ovate  or  broad -oval, 
doubly  serrate  :  involucre  finely 
pubescent,  with  few  glandular  hair's 
at  the  base:  nut  large,  broad  ovate, 
W.  Asia.  F.S.  21:  2223-4  as  ('. 
Colurna.—  From  this  specie*  the 
Cob  Nuts  seem  to  have  originated ; 
also  the  Spanish  Nuts  are  pr.d.aldv 
mostly  cross-breeds  between  this 
species  and  C.  Arellano  or  ('. 
maxima,  or  between  the  two  latter 
species. 

OU.   Involucre  narrowed  above 
the  nut  into  a  beak. 

maxima,    Mill.     (C.  tubuldsa. 
Willd.l.    Shrub,  sometimes  small 
tree,  to  30  ft.:  lvs.  cordate,  round- 
ish-ovate, slightly  lobedantl  doublv 
serrate,  3-6   in.  long  :  involucre 
finely  pubescent  outside:  nut  ob- 
long, large;  kernel  with  thi:i  red  or 
white  skin.    S.  Eu.  — Var.  pur- 
purea, Hort.  ( V.  A  re  liana  pur- 
purea,  Hort. I.  Lvs.  deep  pur- 
plish red.  Many  varieties,  « 1th 
large  nuts,  known  as  Kilt  rts 
or  Lamberfs  Filberts. 

rostrata,  Alt.    Figs.  561,  Wl. 
Shrub,  2-6  ft. :   Ivs.  rounde  l  ,.r 
slightly  cordate  at  the  base,  i  n  td 
or  obovatc,  densely  serrate  and 
sometimes  slightly  lobed,  nearly 
glabrous  at  length,  except  spur 
lngly  pubescent  on  the  veins  I  .■- 
neath.  2'»-4  in.  long:  Involucre 
densely  beset  with  bristly 
hairs,  beak  long  and  narrow : 
nut  ovoid.  %  in.  long.  East- 
ern N.  Amer.,  west  to  Minn, 
and  Colo.  O.F.  8:345.  B.B. 
1:  508. 

Califdrnica,  Rose.  Pig. 
562.  Allied  to  C.  rostrata. 
Shrub,  to  20  ft.:  lvs.  more 
villous  beneath  :  Involucre 
with  a  short  beak,  which  ia 
often  flaring  and  some-tin  ea 
torn. 

O  heterophil*.  Flseh.  Allied 
toC.Avcllana.  Lvs.  more  lobed: 
involucre  large,  spreading,  longer  thai 
fr.,  with  large,  triangular,  nearlv  .  i 
teeth.  N.l'hlna.Jap.  (Offered  by  \tn\ 
em.)— V.UandMhiiriea, Maxim.  Allied  tot', 
rostrata.  Lvs  large  and  broad:  Involucre  thickly 
beset  with  strong  brown  bristly*;  tube  slightly 
enlarged  at  the  apex,  and  laelniar,  iy  divided  Into 
narrow,  entire  »>rmrnts.   Amnraitid.  Jap  0 
Sit  Mil,.  Uhmii-    Allied  to  0.  rostrata.  Lvs.  nar- 
rower: Involucre  densely  coated  »•'•  >;  :  .  . 
pressed,  less  bristly  hairs;  t«-ak  lung  and  nar- 
rowed toward  the  end.  AM.  12:207.  \lfui 

Cl't.TURK  FOK  THE  NrTS.  —  Ha: 
The  three  native  Haiels,  C.  Americana,  f.  Califor* 
niea  and  C.  rostrattt,h*ve  be< -n  sparingly  Introduced 
to  cultivation,  but  have  not  dc\.-iop,'d  varieties 
worthy  of  naming  or  propagating.  The  foreign  a  pec 
C.  Arellano,  V.  Pontira  ami  ' 
dnced  along  the  Atlantic  sea'  .  u  I 
are  maintained  in  gurdens  through 
and  Middle  Atlantic  states.  KrTor 
culture  profitable  in  the  eastern 

hitherto  failed,  probably  from  attacks  of  n  fungous  di-- 
ease,  Vryptospirra  anomala,  common  on  0.  Antricana, 
but  not  specially  Injurious  to  that  species.  It  attacks 
and  destroys  the  young  branches,  an, I  later  the  older 
branches  and  trunk,  without  killing  the  root.  Bordeaux 
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mixture  has  been  suggested  as  a 

preventive,  but  recorded  success- 
ful experiments  are  lacking.  Ex- 
i  ■  n  Ml  plantings  on  the  Pacific 
slope  indicate  greater  success  with 
imported  Hazels  there  than  in  the 
east,  but  they  have  not  developed 
commercial  importance. 

The  requirements  of  the  Hazel  in 
America,   so  far  as   known,  are: 
■>■  ••!•  •      Iy  rich,  well-drained  noil: 
absence  of  ('.  Americana  from  vi- 
cinity ;  freedom  from  mild  periods 
In  winter  and   late  frosts  in 
spring.    It  ia  specially  subject 
to  frost  Injury,  as  both  stand- 
fiat-  and  pistillate  catkins  de- 
velop in  fall  and  quickly  swell 
ami  open  under  the  influence  of 
mild  weather  in  winter.  The 
•tatninate    catkins  commonly 
bloom  first.    If  thev  are  de- 
stroyed by  frost,  fertili  cation 
can  ho  accomplished   by  sus- 
pending branches  from  trees 
from  other  localities,  even  of 
other  species  of  C'orylus. 

Propagation  by  seeds  is  easily 
done  by  stratifying  In  fall  and 
planting   In   nursery   rows  in 
MUty  spring.    Seedlings  vary 
exceedingly,  and  varieties  are 
perpetuated  by  budding,  graft- 
ing, suckers  or  layers  ;  com- 
monly by  the  last  two  methods. 
A  considerable  supply  of  well 
rooted  suckers  can  be  obtained 
from  fruiting  trees  by  banking 
In  summer  with  rich  soil  or 
- '  ■       manure  to  prOBM  It  P 
formation.      Stools    for  layering 
should  be  heavily  manured  to  force 
long  and  slender  shoots  suitable 
for  bending.     These    should  be 
staked  down  in  winter  or  spring 
and  covered  wifh  earth.  They  may 
be  removed  to  nursery  rows  or 
orchard  at  end  of  first  season. 

Planting  should  be  at  a  distance 
of  10  to  20  feet  in  well  prepared  soil, 
in  fall  or  spring.  Ground  may  be 
er-'.pp.  .!  vith  low  growing,  culti- 
vated plants  while  trees  are  yo 
but  should  be  maintained  in 
tilth  and  fertility. 

i'r-:       •  Is  of  special  importance 
with  this  nut.    Trees  are  usually 
I  •  .nl.      i.i    height  of  1  or  2  feet, 
'!:■  ■  -il-Ii    :  en  permitts  rj  to  Ink,-  r.at- 
ural  form,  which  is  that  of  a  many- 
stemmed  ''U*h. designated  a"stool." 
Trees  are  classified  according  to 
height  ,,f  clear  trunk  Into  "stan- 
dard. '""  litdf  standard,"  and  "dwarf 
-'•■•el  i-d     a  short  trunk,  a  ith 
vase-form   head  of   six  or  more 
lo-iir.-i,-.    is    preferred.  Suckers 
should  be  kept  down,  unless  desired 
for  propagation.  Both  sexes  of  blos- 
soms nrc  f>orneon  1-vear-old  lateral 
twigs  or  spurs.    March  or  April, 
after  (lowers  of  Isith  sexes  have 
bloomed,   is   considered  best 
time  for  pruning,  as  unneces- 
sary sacrifice  of  pollen 
can  thus  be  avoided. 
Strong  shoots  should 
be    headed    back  to 
>*^.    promote   spur  forma- 
'i"n,    and    old  wood 
that  haa  borne  fruit 
should    be  removed 
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The  nuts  should  not  be  gathered  until  ripe,  a  condition 
indicate!  by  the  browning  of  the  edges  of  the  hunk.  If 
left  until  fully  ripe,  many  of  the  nuts  will  rattle  out  and 
be  lost.  The  highest  prices  are  obtained  for  freshly 
gathered  nuts  in  the  husks.  To  prevent  husks  from 
molding,  they  should  bo  well  dried  or  slightly  sulphured. 
Hazelnuts  may  he  held  for  considerable  periods  in  tight 
receptacle*,  as  casks  or  jars,  by  sprinkling  salt  over  them 
and  storing  them  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  or  in  a  refriger- 
ated compartment. 

Few  Insects  trouble  the  European  Hazelnuts  in 
America,  the  nut  weevil  of  Enrope,  HataninHM  nucum, 
not  having  yet  been  naturalized.  U.  nasievi  sometimes 
does  considerable  injury  to  the  native  species. 

Nuts  and  Filberts  are  terms  loosely  used  abroad,  espe- 
cially in  England,  to  designate  certain  rather  indefinite 
forms  of  V.  A  vtltana  and  V.  maxima.  In  general,  such 
varieties  as  have  busks  shorter  than  their  fruits  are 
termed  Nuts,  while  such  as  have  husks  as  long  as  or 
than  their  fruits  are  designated  Fillierts. 
Jut  few  varieties  are  known  in  America,  most  of  the 
Hazels  grown  being  seedlings  from  imported  nuts.  Va- 
rieties of  V.  A  ve liana  and  C.  maxima  are  not.  clearly 
distinguishable,  but  In  general  those  with  husks  longer 
than  the  nuts  are  assigned  to  0.  maxima,  and  those  with 
short  husks  to  C.  Arttlana. 

A  tbn  <  While  Filliert ) .  Regarded  in  England  as  one  of  the  best 
v  rietlci.  Can  be  kept  in  husk  lunger  ihan  most  others  because 
of  constricted  form  of  husk.  Kernel  covered  with  a  white  skin. 
Known  Avellnier  Blanche.  Wrothnm  Park.  etc.  Succeed*  lu 
California. 

Cntford  <MI»s  Young's.  Thin  shelled).  Nut  oldong.  thin- 
shelled,  of  excellent  quality :  In  a  hirsute,  lie  -i mated  husk,  about 
the  same  length  as  nut. 

Critpa  (Cape  Nut.  Frizzled  Filbert).  Nut  thin-shelled,  some- 
what dattened,  late;  in  husks  curiously  frizzled  t' 
wide  open  at  the  uiouth.  Very  productive. 


Uon  Large  Square.  Nut  very  large,  semi-square,  thick- 
and  well  filled,  of  the  highest  quality :  husk  smooth, 
shorter  than  nut. 

Iht  Chilly.  A  fine,  large,  compressed-cylindrical  variety,  with 
moderately  thick  shell,  and  of  fine  quality.  Introduced  from 
France  by  Felix  Oillet.of  California.  The  largest  Filbert  grown 
in  America  so  far  as  known. 

Grondi*  (Round  Cobnut).  Nut  large,  short,  slightly  com- 
pressed, of  good  quality  when  fresh,  with  a  thick  and  hard  shell; 
in  a  short  husk,  much  frizzled  and  hairy.  One  of  the  best  varie- 
ties ;  considered  the  true  Barcelona  nut  of  commerce.  Also 
known  as  Down  ton.  Dwarf  Prolific.  Great  Cob.  Pearson's  Pro- 
lific and  Round  Cob. 

Jonn.  A  short,  roundish  nut,  of  medium  size  and  good  quality, 
somewhat  grown  for  several  years  in  central  Delaware.  Bush 
hardy  and  vigorous,  producing  suckers  freely,  and  thns  far  free 
from  disease. 

Lambert  (Lambert's  Filbert,  Lambert's  Nat,  Filbert  Cob: 
Kentish  Cob.  erroneously  I.  Nut  large,  oblong,  somewhat  com- 
pressed: shell  rather  thick:  kernel  plump  and  of  rich  flavor;  an 
excellent  keeper.  Husk  quite  smooth,  longer  than  nut  and  bnt 
slightly  cut  In  margin.  Tree  productive.  Considered  the  best 
variety  grown  in  F.ngland,  where  it  has  been  known  since  1H12. 

/"urjije-lcarerf.  Nut  large  and  of  excellent  quality;  in  a  husk 
longer  than  the  fruit.  Planted  for  ornament,  and  productive  of 
good  nuts  under  proper  treatment.  The  leaves  and  husks  are 
of  a  deep  purple  color,  which  is  retained  until  frost.  The  «tami- 
nate  catkins  are  tender  and  often  Injured  by  frosts  In  winter, 
but  when  supplied  with  pollen  from  some  more  hanly  variety 
it  yields  large  craps. 

Red  A  teline  ( Avclineer  Rouge.  Red  Hazel ) .  Nut  large,  ovate, 
thin-shelled,  with  a  smooth.  redV  ' 
natty  flavor.  This  variety  is  [ 
productive  sort  of  good  quality. 

Spanish.  Nut  very  large,  oblong,  thick-shelled,  with  a  smooth 
husk  longer  than  the  fruit.  Sometimes  confounded  with  Gran- 

«■  YY.  A.  Tatlor. 

COBYNrtSTYLIS  (Greek,  describing  the  club-shaped 
style).  ViolAeem.  Woody  climbers,  with  alternate  lvs. 
and  racemes  of  long-stalked  violet-like  As.  C.  Hybanthus, 
Mart.  &  Zucc.  {Calyplrion  J  ublilii,  Glng.  Coryn6»lyli$ 
Aublilii,  Ilort.),  Is  native  of  trop.  America.  The  I  vs. 
are  large,  ovate,  serrate  :  Hs.  white,  in  short  axillary 
fascicles,  which  are  contiguous  along  the  stem,  long- 
spurred.  2  or  3  times  as  large  as  a  violet.  F.S.  21 : 2213. 
-A  handsome,  vigorous  warmhouse  climber,  and  cult,  in 
in  S.  California.  Prop,  by  cuttings  and  seeds. 


COBYPHA  (Greek  for  summit  or  fop,— where  the  Iva. 
grow).  Palmact<r,  tribe  Corjphev.  Tall,  spineless, 
monocarpic  palms  :  trunk  stout,  ringed  :  lvs.  terminal, 
large,  orbicular,  flabellately  divided  to  the  middle  into 
numerous  linear-lanceolate  segments;  segments  Indupll- 
rate  in  the  bud;  rarhis  none;  ligule  small:  petiole  lona;, 
stout,  concave  above,  spiny  on  the  margins  :  sheaths 
split;  spadlx  solitary, erect,  paniculately  much  branched: 
spathes  many,  tubular,  sheathing  the  peduncle  and 
branches :  lis.  green :  f rs.  as  large  as  a  cherry,  with  a 
fleshy  pericarp.  Speeies6;  tropical  Aslaand  Malay  Archi- 
pelago. These  fan  palms  are  cultivated  the  same  as  Cbaro- 
ssi-ops  and  Llvlstona.  They  are  warmhouse  plants,  prop, 
by  seeds.  Large  fans,  umbrellas  and  tents  are  made  of 
the  Talipot  palm  by  the  natives  of  Ceylon. 

Coryphas  are  but  little  grown  commercially,  the  growth 
of  young  plants  being  slow.  Good  loam  well  enriched 
with  stable  manure,  a  night  temperature  of  65°  and 
abundant  moisture,  are  the  rhlef  requisites  in  their  cul- 
ture, with  a 


eUU,  ttoxb.  (C  OrMnga,  Blume).  Trunk  straight, 
fiO-70  ft.  high,  2  ft.  in  diam..  spirally  ridged ;  lvs.  lunate, 
8-10  ft.  In  diam. :  segments  80-100,  separated  nearly  to  the 
middle,  enslform,  obtuse  or  bitld  :  petioles  6-12  ft., 
with  black  margins  and  curved  spines.  Bengal  and 
Burma. 

umbraculltera,  I. Inn.  Talipot  Palm.  Fig.  563.  Trunk 
annulate,  60-00  ft.:  lvs.  sub-lunate,  6  ft.  long  by  13  ft. 
wide,  palmately  pinnatlfld,  condupllcate  above  the  mid- 
dle :  segments  obtusely  bifid  :  petiole  7  ft.,  the  spines 


'-■■J 


563.  Corypha  umbraculifera. 

along  its  margins  often  in  pairs.    Malabar  coast  and 

Ceylon.  A. F.  12:313.  Qng.5:213.  The  picture  (Fig.  56:1) 
is  adapted  from  Martius'  Natural  History  of  Palms. 

C.  austr&lis.  R.  Br  See  Livistona  -C.  nwirropsvHa.Hort  -f- 
V.  minor.  Jacq.  SeeSabal.-C.  Wiyani.  Hort..  Is  a  dwarf  round- 
Ivd.  plant.  A.G.1V30T. 

Jared  O.  Smith,  and  W.  H.  Taplix. 

COSMANTHUS.  AU  Included  In  Phacelia. 
COSMIDIUM  is  Thtltsptrma. 
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COSMOS  (from  the  Greek  word  with  a  root  idea  of 
orderliness;  hence  an  .ornament  or  beautiful  thing, 
which  flu  the  present  case;  finally  and  usually  the  uni- 
verse, because  of  iU  orderliness).  Compitita.  A  ge- 
nus of  at  most  20  species  of  annual  or  perennial  herbs, 
all  tropical  American,  mostly  Mexican,  often  tall,  usu- 
ally glabrous :  Irs.  opposite,  pinnately  cut  in  the  garden 
kinds.  In  some  others  entire  or  lobed:  fls.  typically 
■hades  of  rose,  crimson  and  purple,  with  one  yellow 
species,  and  white  horticultural  varieties,  lung  pedun- 
cle«l.  solitary  or  In  s  loose.corymbose  panicle:  akenes  gla- 
brous: chaff  of  the  receptacle  in  C.  hipinnatux  with  a  long 
and  slender  apex.  In  other  species  with  a  blunt  and  short 
apex.  The  genus  is  distinguished  from  Bidens  chiefly 
by  the  seeds,  which  are  beaked  in  Cosmos  but  not  dis- 
tinctly so  in  Bidens,  and  by  the  color  of  the  rBys.  which 
in  Cosmos  is  typically  some  form  of  crimson,  while  in 
Bidens  the  rays  are  yellow  or  white. 

The  "Black  Cosmos  *  I  C.  dirertitnlius)  Is.  perhaps, 
better  known  to  the  trade  as  a  Bidens  or  Dahlia.  It  lias 
the  dwarf  habit  and  dark  red  early  fis.  of  some  Dahlia.", 
but  the  akenes  are  very  puzzling.  They  resemble  those 
of  Bidens  iu  l»elng  4-angled,  ami  not  distinctly  beaked. 
Thev  are  unlike  Bidens,  and  like  Cosmos,  in  Irving  not 
distinctly  compressed  on  the  back.  They  resemble  both 
genera  in  having  2  rigid  persistent  awns,  hut,  unlike 
these  geuera,  the  awns  hare  no  retrorsc  barbs  or  prickles. 
The  akenes  are  linear,  as  in  Cosmos  and  ail  our  native 
tropical  species  of  Bidens;  but,  although  narrowed  at 
the  apex,  they  are  not  distinctly  beaked,  as  in  most  sj«- 
cies  of  the  genus  Cosmos.  The  plant  is,  perhaps,  near- 
est to  Bidens. 

Among  the  garden  annuals  that  have  come  'u 
nenre  in  recent  years,  the  Cosmos  has  a 
most  brilliant  future.    I'titll  Ifttf  there 
wore  In  the  two  leading  species  only  three 
strongly  marked  colors:  white,  pink  and 
crimson.  These  and  the  less  clearly  de- 
fined intermediate  shades  have  all  come 
from  V.  bipinnatut ;  the  yellow  forms  have 
Come  from  C.  tulphnrrnx, which  was  intro- 
duced in  IKUG.  Although  Cosmos  has  been  vastly  im- 
roved  within  the  last  five  years,  it  still  leave-  much 
desired  and  offers  a  most  promising  field  to  the  plant- 
breeder.  The  two  species  are  still  too  late  in  coming  into 
bloom  and  too  tall  and  weedy  looking  in  their  habit  of 
growth,  but  the  season  is  being  gradually  shortened,  with 
dwarfer  forms  continually  coming  on,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  patient  while  this  Interesting  evolution  is  tak- 
ing place.  The  chief  improvement  so  far  has  been  made 
In  California  and  in  Oeorgia.  In  the  east,  for  be m  results 
it  is  still  necessary  to  sow  seed  indoors  In  April  and 
transplant  outdoors  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost  i«  past. 
Seed  sown  in  the  open  ground  often  fails  t.»  pn-dnee 
flowers  lu  some  northern  localities  before  fn.st.  The 
slightest  frost  kills  the  typical  species,  but  some  of  the 
new  strains  are  said  to  resist  a  degree  or  two  ..f  frost. 
At  first.  Cosmos  flowers  were  only  an  inch  or  tw<>n<'p>ss. 
The  best  varieties  now  average  3  inches,  aii.l  some- 
times reach  4  and  5  without  thinning  or  disbudding. 
Pure  white  flowers  of  Cosmos  are  rarely  if  ever  found 
wild,  but  some  of  the  cultivated  varieties  are  nenrlv  pure. 
The  group  is  totally  lacking  in  bright  reds.  It  would  be 
Interesting  to  try  for  shades  of  red  by  crossing  w  ith 
the  dark  blood-red   C.  ilivemi/oliu*  (known  as  tin- 
Black  Cosmos,  Oahlin  Zimapani  and  Dirlrux  n'r-.nin- 
y mum),  which,  however,  would  be  a  somewhat  violent 
cross,  as  that  is  a  low-growing,  early -flowering.  tuber«. 
risited  perennial.   However,  ( 'osmos  is  closely  related  to 
Dahlia,  Coreopsis,  and  Bidens,  the  first  two  being  of 
great  garden  importance  and  the  latter,  though  wee.lv, 
having  possibilities.  The  rays  of  Cosmos  bipi,, .-•,/„,  are 
typically  obcordate  In  outline,  narrow  at  the  Im-e,  broad 
at  the  apex  and  with  three  strongly  marked  teeth,  which, 
as  in  Coreopsis,  are  a  great  part  of  the  rhurncti  ri>iic 
beauty  of  the  flower.  In  the  wild  single  Dahlia  these 
teeth  are  so  short  that  they  serve  only  to  mar  tli<-  svm- 
metry  of  outline,  ami  in  the  hlgh-brud.cultiMii.  il  varie- 
ties of  single  Dahlias  these  teeth  are  prncticallv  if  not 
wholly  obliterated.  This  will  perhaps  never  Imppen  to 
the  Cosmos,  at  least  in  America.  On  the  contrary,  the 
rays  of  the  Cosmos  sometimes  have  an  extra  number  of 
teeth,  often  C  or  7  altogether,  and  the  eft.  ,  t  is  \  ,  r\ 


attractive  and  individual.  Moreover,  these  teeth  are  often 
somewhat  wavy,  giving  the  whole  flower  a  frilled  appear- 
ance. The  wild  Cosmos  Is  a  stellate  flower;  that  is,  it  has 
open  spaces  between  its  rays.  These  rays  in  cultivation 
have  broadened  and  rounded  in  outline  and  have  over* 
lapped,  ho  that  the  new  forms  do  not  show  any  vacant 
spaces  between  the  rays  but 
face.  This  same  tendency 
has  prevailed  in  the  garden 
evolution  of  many  other  fa- 
vorites, notably  the  "shoul- 
dered" Tulips,  "rose-pet- 
aled  <  Cranium*."  and  single 
Dahlias.  The  named  varie- 
ties of  Cosmos  may  always 


Cosmos  bipinnatus. 

(X'V) 

A  cultivated  form.  The  rays  of  wild 
Mowers  have  only  three  teeth  and 
they  are  mu.-h  more  pronounced. 
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be  expected  to  have  more  symmetrical  and  perfectly 
formed  flowers  than  the  mixed  and  nameless  varie- 
ties, much  as  the  highest  bred  single  Dahlias  always 
have  8  rays  all  exactly  alike,  while  it  is  a  mark  of  Pah- 
lias  of  low  degree  to  have  mure  than  8  rays  or  an  unsym- 
metrical  arrangement  of  them.  A  sew  feature,  too,  Is 
the  advent  of  a  distinct  ring  of  color  formed  by  a  dash 
of  crimson  at  the  base  of  each  ray.  The  wild  Cosmos 
is  not  troubled  by  a  spot  of  yellow  at  the  base  of  each 
ray,  a*  is  the  wild  Dahlia.  In  the  case  of  the  single 
Dahlia,  the  yellow  color  at  the  base  of  the  ray  never  be- 
comes definite  ntid  conspicuous  enough  to  form  an  addi- 
tional attractive  feature,  aa  it  does  In  Chrytanthrmutn 
carinatum,  but  it  often  spoils  the  unity  of  effect  and 
fails  to  harmonize  with  the  chief  color  of  the  dower, 
especially  when  the  latter  is  magenta,  crimson,  rose, 
or  any  allied  shade.  There  are  nu  full  double  forms  of 
Cosmos  as  yet,  and,  as  regards  strongly  marked  types 
of  doubling,  the  Cosmos  may  be  decades  behind  the 
China  Asters.  In  the  single  forms,  flat,  Incurved  or 
L-Hexed  flowers  are  to  be  looked  for,  and 
if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  mainte- 
nance <if  the  three  types. 

It  Is  a  mistake  to  grow  Cosmos  in  too  rich  soil,  aa  one 
gets  too  vigorous  growth  and  too  few  flowers,  which  are 
also  late.  A  sandy  soil  is  to  be  preferred  as  being  earlier, 
and  not  too  rich.  It  Is  well  to  pinch  out  the  leading 
shoot*  of  young  plants  in  order  to  make  them  bushy  and 
symmetrical,  instead  of  tall  and  straggling.      w.  M. 

Coima$  bipinnatui  has  many  varieties  as  to  shapes, 
and  its  colors  run  through  white, "  washed "  or  faded 
pink*,  and  reds.  The  plants  grow  7-10  ft.,  and  bloom 
in  fall  only.  A  dwarf  variety  of  this  species,  and  start- 
ing out  with  Dawn  (white  shaded  to  pink  at  center)  has 
developed  color*  until  It  now  includes  white,  pink  and 
crimson.  The  plants  are  some  i%  ft.  high,  and  bloom  in 
July.  The  »eed  i*  only  one-half  the  length  of  the  typical 
t\  6i>i'mn«/«j.  This  selection  was  continued  until  double 
blooms  were  secured,  but  double  blooms  perfected  no 
seed. 

C.  »ulphureui>  I*  entirely  distinct  from  the  above,  tho 
foliage  being  broad  and  handsomely  cut,  whilst  the 
flower*  vary  from  sulfur-yellow  of  the  typical  species, 
to  the  rich  orange-yellow  of  Klondyke,  and  a  tall, 
late  variety.  Cogmot  tulphurttu  shows  an  inferior 
bloom  I !«  in.  In  diameter,  rather  meager  foliage,  and 
grows  about  3  ft.  high.  The  tall,  late  variety  has  fine, 
rich  orange  fls.  2'4-ii\i  in.  in  diameter,  with  very  heavy, 
coarse  and  dense  foliage,  grows  7-12  ft.  high,  and 
blooms  in  Georgia  after  October  15.  The  Klondyke,  a 
hybrid  of  my  own  from  Cosmos  tulpkureue,  and  the  tall, 
latc-blootuitig  variety,  has  rich  orange-yellow  blooms, 
2S-3H  In.  in  diameter,  with  foliage  a  happy  medium  be- 
tween its  two  parents,  grows  3!^-4  ft.  high,  begins  to 
bloom  in  Oeorgia  from  field -grown  seed  April  IS,  and  by 
May  15  is  a  plant  -%  ft.  tall,  covered  with  blooms  from 
base  to  top,  which  continue  without  cessation  until 
killed  by  frost,  when  plant  is  3  S  ft.  high  and  of  the  same 
spread.  The  culture  of  all  varieties  I*  simple,  and  only 
requires  well-prepared  soil,  not  too  rich,  early  planting 
of  seed,  and  the  keeping  of  young  plnnts  free  of  weeds 
until  they  shade  the  ground.  V.  bipinnatn*  and  the  tall, 
late  variety  should  be  planted  in  rows  0  ft.  apart  and  4 
ft.  In  a  row. 

The  variety  Dawn  and  ita  companions  in  white,  pink 
and  crimson,  and  Klondyke  should  be  planted  in  3-foot 
rows.  3  ft.  apart.  Neither  of  the  above  yellow  varieties 
should  be  confounded  with  the  worthies*  Bidcns  offered 
as  Cn»mo*  sulphurtu*.  The  earlier  Cosmos  seed  ia 
planted  after  danger  of  frost  the  better,  as  it  germinates 
unsatisfactorily  when  the  weather  is  warm.  When  cab- 
bage seed  can  be  sown  in  the  field  with  safety,  Cosmos 
can  also  be  sown.  CuU  D>.  A  w"  Smith. 

A.  Ray*  white,  pink  or  crimson  :  di$k  yellow. 

WpinnatM,  Cav.  Pig.  564.  Glabrous  annual  .-10  ft. 
high:  Its.  bipinnately  cut,  lobes  linear,  remote,  entire: 
involucml  ncales  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate:  fls.  white, 
pink  or  crimson  :  seed*  smooth,  with  an  abrupt  beak 
much  shorter  than  the  body.  Mex.  B.M.lf>35.  (in.  41:  Mi. 
K.H.  I»92:372.  —The  older  and  commoner  species.  C.  Ay- 
bridu*,  Hort.,  Is  presumably  a  trade  name  for 
varieties  of  C.  biplnnalnt,  but  see  O.F.  1:475. 


AA.  Bays  yellow:  dish  yellow. 
■ulphareot,  Cav.  Pubescent,  4-7  ft.  high,  much 
branched :  Ivs.  often  1  ft.  or  more  long,  2-  or  3-pinnately 
cot,  lobes  lanceolate,  mucronate,  with  rachis  and  midrib 
ciliate  or  hispid ;  pinna?  alternate,  entire  or  2-3  toothed : 
peduncles  7-10  in.  long,  naked :  outer  involucral  bracts 
8,  linear,  acuminate,  green,  2  lines  long ;  inner  ones 
8.  oblong,  obtuse,  scarious,  5  lines  long  :  fls.  2-3  in. 
across,  pale,  pure  or  golden  yellow:  rays  8,  broadly  o!k>- 
vate,  strongly  3-toothed  at  the  apex,  ribbed  beneath  : 
anthers  of  the  disk  exserted.  black,  with  orange  tips: 
seeds  linear,  1  In.  long,  including  the  slender  beak. 
Mex.  O.K.  8:  485.— Int.  1890;  parent  of  all  yellow  forms. 

AAA.  Bayt  dark  red:  diik  red. 
diversildlius,  Otto  (indent  atroeangulnea ,  Ortg.  B. 
dahtioide*,  S.Wats.  DHhlia  Zimapani,  Koezl ).  Bl»ACK 
Cosmos.  Tender  annual.  12-16  in.  high,  with  tuber*  more 
slender,  and  requiring  more  care  in  winter,  than  those  of 
common  Dahlias:  Ivs.  pinnately  parted:  Ifts.  5-7,  entire 
or  slightly  serrate,  the  terminal  lfts.  largest:  peduncles 
each  bearing  1  head  6  in.  or  more  above  foliage:  raya 
dark  velvety  red,  sometimes  tinged  dark  purple.  Mex. 
B.M.  5227.  Ot.  1*51:347.  K.C.2:47.  J.H.  III.  33:  403. 
Var.  mptrbft,  IJort.,  is  sold.-Prop.  almost  exclusively 
by  seeds.  W.  M. 

C08TMABT.  The  rayless  form  of  Ckryxanthemnm 
Baleamita,  known  aa  var.  tanacetoidt*. 

C0STU8  (old  classical  name).  Scilaminicea.  Spiral 
Flag.  About  30  perennial  thick-rooted  herbs,  in  the 
tropics  of  America,  Africa.  Asia  and  Australia,  cult,  for 
their  flowing-limbed  showy  fls.,  which  are  In  termi- 
nal, bracteate  spikes.  Corolla  tubular,  equally  cleft,  not 
showy:  one  staminodium,  enlarged  and  bell-shaped,  usu- 
ally with  a  crispy  limb,  and  forming  the  showy  part  of 
the  flower  (called  the  lip),  cleft  down  the  back:  ovary 
3-loculed :  filaments  petaloid.  More  or  less  fleshy  plants, 
prised  In  warnibouses,  and  grown  In  the  open  iti  S.  Fla. 

This  interesting  genus  of  tropical  herbs  thrives  in  any 
rich,  moist  soil,  but  luxuriates  in  that  of  a  gravelly  or 
sandy  character,  when  under  partial  shade.  The  plants 
are  readily  propagated  by  cutting  the  canes,  or  stalks. 
Into  short  pieces  of  an  inch  or  two  in  leugth,  and  plant- 
ing in  sifted  peat,  or  fine  moss  and  sand,  covering  but 
lightly.  Tho  roots  may  also  be  divided,  but  this  is  a  slow 
means  of  propagation.  Specimen  plants  require  rather 
high  temperature  to  bring  out  the  rich  colors  of  the 
leaves,  which  In  some  species  are  prettily  marked  with  a 
purplish  tint,  and  are  usually  arranged  spirally  on  the  as- 
cending stem.  This  gives  rise  to  the  name.  "Spiral  Flag." 

A.  Learet  green  and  plain. 
B.  Flower  white. 
•pecidrua,  Smith.  Four-6  ft.,  stout,  erect:  Ivs.  ovate  or 
lanoe-ovate,  nearly  1  ft.  long,  silky  beneath:  bracts  red: 
fl.  large,  with  a  flowing  white  limb  and  pink  center, 
3-4  In.  across,  not  lasting.  E.  Ind.  I. H.  43:56.  On. 
47:1004. 

an.  Flower  rtd. 
igntma,  N.  E.  Brown.   One-3  ft. :  Ivs.  elliptic-lanceo- 
late, 4-6  In.  long:  bracts  not  colored  nor  conspicuous: 
fls.  clustered, orange-red.  Braxll.  I.H.31:511.  B.M.6821. 
J.H.  III.  28:11. 

AA.  Leaves  party-colored. 
muaUeul,  Hort.  Lvs.  obliquely  lanceolate,  4-5  In.  long, 
dark  green,  marked  and  tessellated  with  silvery  gray. 
W.  Africa.  —  C.  tebrina  i*  very  likely  the  same. 

E.  N.  Rbasohkr  and  L.  H.  B. 
C0TIHU8.  A  section  of  Shut. 


C0T0NEABTEB  (COtOHtUm,  qumco,  «IU  u„.rr, 

lar:  the  lvs.  of  some  species  resemble  those  of  the 
Quince).  Koiactte,  subfamily  Pdmea.  Shrubs,  rarely 
small  trees :  Ivs.  alternate,  deciduous  or  persistent,  short - 
petioled,  entire,  stipulate:  fls.  solitary  or  in  cymes,  ter- 
minal, on  short  lateral  branchlets,  white  or  pinkish ; 
petal*  5;  stamens  about  20:  fr.  a  black  or  red  pomaceous 
drupe,  with  2-5  stones.  About  25  species,  In  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  afso  in  N.  Africa,  but 
i  In  Japan.  Ornamental  shrubs,  many  of  them  with 
frs.,  remaining  usually  through  the 
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winter,  while  only  a  few.  like  the  hardy  C.  multi  flora  and 
the  tender  C.  trigida,  are  conspicuous  with  abundant 
white  fls.  Of  the  aperies  with  decorative  red  frs.,  ('. 
tomentosa,  ('.  nummularia  and  C.  vulgaris  are  quite 
hardy,  and  V.  Simonsi.  C.  acuminata,  ('.  rotuudifolia, 
V.  microphylla  and  others  are  hardy  at  leant  as  far  north 
as  New  York,  while  < '.  trigida  and  its  allies  are  the  moat 
tender.  The  half -evergreen  or  evergreen  V.  horizon- 
talis  and  C.  microphylla,  with  its  allied  species,  are  well 
adapted  for  rockeries  on  aecount  of  their  low  almost 
horizontal  growth.  Cotoneasters  thrive  in  any  gustd,  well- 
drained  garden  soil,  but  dislike  very  moist  and  shady 
positions.  Prop,  by  seeds,  sown  in  fall  or  stratified;  the 
evergreen  species  grow  readily  from  cuttings  of  half- 
ripened  wood  in  August  under  glass;  increased  also  by 
layers,  put  down  in  fall,  or  by  grafting  on  C.  vulgaris. 
hawthorn,  mountain  ash  or  quince.  Monogr.  by  H. 
Zabel.  Mitteil.  Deutsch.  Dcndrol.  Oesellsch.,  1897:14-32; 
1898:37-38. 

A.  Foliage  deciduous  or  semi-persistent :  fit.  usually 
in  rymt*. 

B.  fit.  with  erect  petals,  usually  in  tew  (Id.  cymes. 

c.  T/rs.  whitish  tomentose  beneath,  deciduous. 
vulgaris,  L: ii.il .  (  C.  intrgfrrima,  Med.  I.  .Shrub, to  4  ft. : 
Its.  ovate  or  oval,  acute  or  obtuse  and  mucronulate,  gla- 
brous and  dark  given  above,  whitish  and  at  length 
greenish  tomentose  Iwneath.  *4-2  in.  long: 
ding,  3- 


fr. 


fls.  pale  pinkish;  calyx  glabrous  < 
,  bright  red.  May,  June.    Europe,  W.  Asia, 


Lindl.  Shrub,  to  fi  ft.:  Ivs.  broadly  oval, 
obtuse,  dull  green  above  and  pubescent  when  young, 
whitish  tomentose  beneath,  1-2%  In.  long  ;  fls*  3-12, 
white:  calyx  tomentose  outside  :  fr.  bright  brick-red. 
June.  Eu.,  W.  Alia. —  Sometimes  cult,  aa  ('.  speciosa, 
Mort. 

or.  Lvs.  green  beneath,  with  oppressed  hairs,  semi- 
persistent  or  nearly  so;  calyx  apprtssedhairy 
outside. 

acuminata,  Llndl.  Erect  shrub,  to  6  ft. :  lvs.  oblong  to 
ovate-oblong,  acute,  appressed-hairy  on  both  sides,  dull 
above,  1  %-3  in.  long:  cymes  2-5-fld.,  mxldlng:  Us.  white 
or  slightly  pinkish:  fr.  deep  red,  oblong.  June.  Hima- 
layas. L.B.C.  10:919  (as  Msspilus).  R.1I.  1889:348, 
Fig.  5  {as  V.  Sepalensis). 

Bimonai.  K&k.  Shrub,  with  spreading  branches,  to 4  ft. : 
Iva.  roundish  oval,  acute,  glabrous  above,  54-1  In.  long, 
semlpersistent :  cymes  2-5-Hd. :  Hs.  white,  slightly  pink- 
ish; fr.  bright  red.  June,  July.  Himalayas.  —  One  of  rh« 
best  red-fruiting  species,  often  under  the  name  ('.  Si- 
mondsii  or  Symonsi. 

horixontalil,  Dene.  Low  shrub;  branches  almost  hori- 
zontal and  densely  distichously  branched  :  lvs.  round- 
oval,  acute  at  both  ends,  glabrous  above,  sparingly 
setosely  hairy  beneath.        in.  long:  fls.  erect,  1-2.  pink : 

ina.    K  II  1889  :  348, 
;  effective  fruiting  shrubs  for 

rockeries. 

BB.  Fls.  with  spreading  petals,  in  erect,  usually 
many-tld.  cymes,  white. 

c.  Lrs.  obtuse  or  acute,  >.,-7'i  in.  long,  deciduous . 

nummularia,  Fiseh.  &  Mcy.  Shrub,  to  4  ft.,  with  erect 
or  spreading  branches,  rarelv  prostrate:  lvs.  roundish 
or  broad  ovate,  whitish  or  grayish  tomentose  beneath, 
glabrous  above:  cymes  very  short-peduucled.  3-12-fld.: 
peduncle  and  calyx  tomentose:  fr.  red.  May,  June.  From 
N.  Africa  and  W .  Asia  to  Himalayas  and  Turkestan.— 
Var.  racemifldra.  Wen*.  |(\  Fontantsi,  Spaehl.  Eva. 
acute  at  both  ends:  cymes  5-12 -fid.  K.H.  1W>7:31.  Very 
decorative  and  hardy.  Var.  orbicularis.  Wen*,  Ixiw 
and  divaricate:  h  s,  roundish  or  obovate,  in.  long: 
cymes  3-43-Ud. 

tntUtilldra,  Bunge  (  C.  retlfra,  Carr.l.  Shrub,  to  6  ft., 
with  usually  slender,  arching  branches :  Ivs.  broad  ovate, 
usually  acute,  slightly  tomentose  beneath,  soon  becoming 
glabrous :  cymes  very  numerous,  6-20  fid. :  calyx  and 
peduncles  glabrous:  fr.  red.  May.  Spain.  W.  A«la  to 
Himalayas  and  China.  U.H.  1892,  p.  327.- Very  decora- 
tive in  bloom,  and  hardy,  but  less  free  fruiting. 


fr.  oblong,  bright  red.  June. 
Fig.  1.-  Ono  of  the  i 


CC.  Lvs.  acute,  t-5  in.  long,  ltmip4r*i$ttnt. 

trigida.  Wall.  Large  shrub,  to  20  ft. :  lvs.  oblong,  I 
at  both  ends,  glabrous  above,  tomentose  beneath  when 
young:  cymes  long  peduncled.  very  many-fid.,  pubes 
cent:  fr.  scarlet.  April.  May.  Himalayas.  B.R.  15:1229. 
L.B.C.  16:1512.-One  of  the  most  beautiful  In  0.  and  fr., 
but  not  hardy  north. 

Aa.  Foliage  persistent,  small.  M-VA  in.,revolutt  at  tht 
margin:  fit.  1~S,  with  spreading  petals,  white. 

rnscrophylla.  Wall.  Low,  prostrate  shrub,  densely 
branched :  lvs.  cuneate  oblong  or  obovate.  acute,  shining 
above,  densely  pubescent  beneath:  fls.  usually  solitary; 
calyx  pubescent :  fr.  bright  red.  Mav.June.  Himalayas. 
B.R.  13:1114.  L.B.C.  14:1374.  R.H.' 1889  :  348.  Fig.  3-. 

buxildUa,  Wall.  Low  shrub,  similar  to  the  former:  lvs. 
eliiptlc-ovate  or  broad  oval,  acute,  dull  and  sometimes 
pubescent  above,  tomentose  beneath,  '^-S  in.  long: 
cymes  1-3-fld.:  calyx  pubescent:  fr.  bright  red.  Hima- 
layas. R.H.  1889  :  348,  Fig.  4. 

V  aeutiMia.UnsU  Allied  to  <'.  acuminata  l,vs.  oval, acute, 
glabrous  and  somewhat  shining  at**?  fr  black.  Hahuri*  to 
N.China.  Hardy-  V.  afflnis.  Lindl.  Allied  to  C.  frigid*.  Lvs. 
broad -elliptic:  fr  dark  brown,  globose.  L.B.C.  18: 1332.—  C  ait- 
gustitilia.  Franch.  Low,  often  spiny:  lvs  linear  -  lanceolate, 
tomentose  beneath,  persistent.  Yunnan  —  C.  arbvreserns.  Zab., 
not  Went.  Allied  to  C.  nummularia.  Pr.  black.  Himalayas  — 
C  bacilldris.  Wall.  Allied  to  C.  frlglda  Lvs.  .mailer,  usually 
glabrous  beneath  at  length:  fr.  dark  brown.  Himalayas  -  (' 
lasitlora.  Jacq  -C  nigra,  var,  laxitlora.—  C.  melanncarpa.  l>odd. 

C.  nigra.—  C  n\gra.  Wahlenb.  Allied  to  C  vulgaris.  Cymes 
erect. 2-10  lid.:  fr.  black  Europe,  Siberia,  L  B.C.  IC:  1331.— Var. 
laxiflbra,  Koehne.  Cyme*  many  ml  .  nodding.  B.M.  3319.  B.R. 
14:1303.  Hardy.—  C.  pannAsa.  Franch.  Three  ft.:  Ivs.  oval- 
lanreolateor  elliptic,  whitish  beneath,  persistent:  fr.  red.  Yun- 
nan— V.  Pekintnsis.  Zab.  Allied  to  C.  acuminata.  Lvs.  doll 
and  sparingly  hairy  al«ove:  calyx  densely  pubescent:  fr.  black 
N.  China.— V.  Puraeantha.  Spach=Pyracaiiiha  <-<w-rlne»  —  '\  r»- 
tundifblia.  Wall.  (C.  mlrropbylla.  var.  Cra-und.  Lindl.).  Allied 
to  C.  buxifolla.  but  of  more  upright  growth  I.vs.  nearly  orblru- 
lar.  appresscd-halry  beneath:  (Is.  1  3:  calyx  glabrous:  fr  ml. 
Himalayas.  B.R.  14: 11*7  -V  Sinensis.  Hurt  — <\  aetitifoli* -t ' 
thtimititlia.  Itak.  Allied  to  C.  mlernphylla,  Lvs  cnneale.  linear- 
ohlong. obtuse.  R.H.  IsXh.ttH,  Kig  'i.-C.  unitttira.  Bunge  Allied 
to  C  vulgaris.  Lvs.  glabrous:  fls,  solitary:  fr.  red.  Songari*  - 
V.  Wheeled,  Uort.""C.  buxifotia.  or  C,  nummularia.  var  or- 
bicularis. Alfred  Rxhper. 

COTTON  belongs  to  the  genus  Oossypium  (name  used 
by  Pliny  1,  of  the  MnlrActn? .  The  species  are  now  much 
confused,  but  it  Is  generalv  agreed  that  the  Sea  Island 
Cotton  ia  of  the  species  O.  Barbad^se.  Linn.   The  up- 


365.  A  Cotton  boll. 


land  Cotton  Is  probably  derived  chiefly  or  wholly  from 
O.  herbdeeum,  Linn.  The  former  is  native  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  nativitv  of  the  latter  Is  iu  dispute,  but  it 
is  probably  Asian.  Toe  Cotton  flower  is  mallow -like,  with 
a  subtending  involucre  of  3  large  heart-shaped  bracts. 
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The  carpels  or  cell*  of  the  pod  are  3-R.  These  carpels 
break  open,  and  the  cotton  covering  of  the  needs  make* 
a  globular  mass, -the  Cotton  boll  (Fig.  565).  Cotton  is 
not  a  horticultural  crop,  and  is  therefore  not  considered 
in  this  work.  The  reader  will  find  "The  Cotton  Plant" 
(published  by  the  Dept.  of  Agr.,  Bull.  33),  a  useful 
monograph. 

COTTONWOOD     Species  of  Populut. 

^  COTYLEDON  (a  name  used  bvPllny).  Crattulicea. 

annual:  branches  and  leaves  thick  and  fleshy :  lvs.  oppo- 
site or  alternate,  petiolatu  or  sessile:  calyx  5-parted,  as 
long  as  or  shorter  than  the  corolla  tube;  petals  5,  erect 
or  spreading,  connate  to  the  middle,  longer  than  the  10 
stamens.  Differs  from  Sedum  in  the  connate  petals. 
Species  60  or  more.  Calif,  aud  Mex.,  Afr.,  As.  and  Eu. 
See  l.U.  10:7G  for  an  account  of  many  of  the  species. 

Large-growing  Cotyledons,  such  as  C.  gibbi flora,  var. 
metallica,  should  be  increased  by  cuttings  taken  after 
the  bedding  season  is  over.  The  best  method  is  to  cut 
ofT  the  top  of  the  plant,  dress  the  liottom  part,  and  place 
the  cuttings  in  empty  4-inch  pots,  the  bottom  leaves 
resting  on  the  rim  of  the  pot  until  the  cut  heals  over  and 
a  few  small  roots  are  formed.  They  may  then  be  potted 
off  Into  suitably  sited  pots,  using  sandy  loam.  No  water 
will  be  needed  for  several  days,  and  when  given  it  must 
be  only  sparinglv.  The  old  stems  should  be  placed  rather 
close  together  in  shallow  boxes  and  kept  in  a  warm,  dry 
place,  where  they  will  form  small  growths  along  the 
stems;  these,  when  large  enough,  may  be  put  into  boxes 
of  dry  sand,  aud  potted  in  thumb-  or  3-inch  pots 
when  they  have  made  a  sufficient  quantity  of  roots. 
When  it  Is  desired  to  increase  the  low-growing  bedding 
kinds  on  a  larger  scale,  the  plants  should  be  lifted  before 
the  ground  gets  too  wet  and  cold.  They  may  either  be 
boxed  in  dry  soil  and  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  house,  or  placed 
thickly  together  in  a  frame,  taking  care  that  no  drip  Is 
allowed  on  the  plants,  and  giving  no  water.  The  most 
convenient  time  for  propagation  by  leaves  is  during  the 
months  of  November  and  December,  when  the  fall  work 
of  rooting  soft-wooded  plants  is  over.  Leaves  rooted  at 
this  time  will  mako  plants  large  enough  for  planting  out 
the  following  season.  They  will  take  from  three  to  four 
weeks  to  root,  according  to  the  kind.  The  leaves  must 
be  taken  from  the  plant  as  follows :  Urasp  each  leaf  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  forefinger,  give  a  gentle  twist  first 
to  one  side  then  to  the  other  until  the  leaf  comes  off, 
taking  care  that  the  dormant  bud  in  the  axil  of  the  leaf 
accompanies  it,  otherwise  the  leaf  will  root  but  a  plant 
will  not  form  from  it.  Make  a  depression  about  two 
Inches  deep  in  the  center  and  four  inches  wide  across 
the  sand  bed,  in  this  lay  two  rows  of  leaves  with  their 
bases  touching  each  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression  ; 
give  no  water  until  the  small  roots  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  only  slightly  afterwards.  When  the  little 
plants  are  large  enough  they  should  be  boxed,  using 
sandv  loam,  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
60°Fat  night. 

For  bedding  purposes  the  following  have  been  em- 
ployed very  successfully:  C.  atropurpurra,  Californiea, 
elarifolia,  coccinea,  fatcicularit,  gibbiflora  v»r.  metal- 
tiea,  Pnehyphytum,  Peacockii,  rotea,  rrunda,  tecunda 
var.  glanca,  imbrieata,  iteiicana,  eximia,  glolmta,  glo- 
bota  var.  extenta,  Srheideckerii,  tnurronata,  mirabilit, 
pnrvifolia.  Some  of  these  are  not  offered  in  th^  Ameri- 
can trade.  Several  of  the  kinds  make  ver.  ornamental 
winter  flowering  plants;  among  them  are Y\  gibbiflora 
and  its  forms,  C.  fulgeun  and  ('.  coccinea.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  large  plants  should  be  lifted  from  the  beds  and 
carefully  potted,  as  they  make  a  much  finer  growth  in 
the  open  ground  than  when  grown  in  pots. 

Cult,  by  O.  W.  Oliveh. 

A.  Lvt.  crowded  in  a  rotette  at  the  bait  of  the  item. 

B.  Fit.  white,  tinged  with  green. 

♦dolls,  Brewer  [Sedum  Mule,  Nutt.).  Stems  ecspi- 
pitose.  very  short  and  thick:  lvs.  cylindrical  or  obtusely 
3-»lded,  3-4  in.  long,  erect,  whitish  or  glaucous-green, 
not  mealy:  fls.  white,  resembling  those  of  Sedum,  in. 
In  dlam.,  short-pedicelled,  along  the  upper  sides  of  the 


flexnous  branches  of  the  cymose  panicle ;  scape  1  ft. 

high.  San  Diego.  Calif. -Int.  1883. 

BB.  Fit.  pale  yellow. 
CaliMrnica,  Baker  (C.  Idxa,  B.  &  H.).  Lvs.  in  a  ro- 
sette, concave,  ligulate,  lanceolate,  acute,  glaucous, 
mealy,  slightly  yellowish,  8  in.  long:  fls.  pale  yellow,  on 
weak  lateral  flowering  stems  1-2  ft.  long,  with  short, 
ovate,  clasping  lvs.  or  bracts  and  bi-  or  triftd  racemes. 
Calif. 

bbb.  Fl*.  pale  flesh  color. 
pulverulenta.  Baker  [Echerfria  pulreruUnta,  Nutt.). 
Lvs.  in  a  rosette,  silvery  green,  very  mealy,  spatulate, 
acute,  tho  tips  reflexed,' the  cauline  lvs.  gradually  di- 
minishing into  broadly  < 


or  carpet-bedding. 


366.  Cotyledon  orbiculata. 

cles  dichotomously  branched  ;  pedicels  slightly  longer 
than  the  pale  flesh-colored  fls.  Plants  1  ft.  in  diam. 
8.  Calif.  F.S.  19:1927,  1928.  —  A  fine  plant  for  carpet- 
bedding. 

ilium.   Fit.  red  and  green  or  red  and  yellow. 

seconds.  Baker  [Echereria  tectinda.  Booth).  Stem- 
less:  lvs.  in  a  rosette,  crowded,  cuneiform,  mucronate, 
glaucous,  curving  upward  :  fls.  in  a  1-sided,  recurved 
spike,  reddish  yellow  :  peduncle  long,  6-12  in.  high. 
.lune-Aug.  Mex. -Fine  for  bordei 
There  Is  a  var.  glauen,  Hort. 

lanceolata.  B.  &  H.  ( Eehcvfria  lanceolata,  Nutt.). 
Lvs.  in  a  rosette,  lanceolate,  acuminate,  slightly  mealy; 
stem-lvs.  or  bracts  small,  cordate,  clasping,  distant  : 
panicle  narrow,  dichotomous:  fls.  red  and  yellow.  Calif. 

Barbeyi,  Schw.  Whole  plant  hoary -white:  lvs  thick, 
fleshy,  shovel-shaped:  fls.  olive-green  and  red.  Flowers 
freely  in  spring  and  summer.  Abyssinia.  Gt.  45,  p.  463. 
—  Au  exquisite  plant  for  carpet-bedding. 
AA.  lift,  trattered  along  the  erect  or  branching  ttemt. 

fasclcularis,  Soland.  Smooth,  1-2  ft.  high  :  lvs.  pale 
greenish  white  with  a  yellowish  margin,  glaucous,  few, 
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sessile,  cuncatp-oboratp,  thick,  flattened,  slightly  con- 
cave, cuspidate  ;  panicle  branches  long,  aeorpioid:  tit. 
largo,  1  in.  long,  pendent  ;  calyx  lobes  short,  broadly 
ovate-acute;  corolla  tube  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  yel- 
low-green and  dull  red;  corolla- lobes  reflexed.  8.  Afr. 
B.M.  5602.  J.H.  III. 2i»:443. 

orbiculita,  Linn.  Fig.  566.  Erect. 2— I  ft.  high:  Irs. 
opposite,  flat,  obovate-spatulate,  obtuse,  murronate, 
glaucous  and  mealv,  with  red  margins :  fls.  large,  reddish, 
panicled.  Fls.  June-Sept.  S.  Afr.  B.M.  321.  R.H. 
1857,  p.  347. -Grows  well  from  cuttings. 

Hispanica,  Linn.  {Piitorinia  HUpdnica,  DC).  An- 
nual or  biennial,  branched,  6  In.  high,  erect:  Its.  small, 
nearly  cylindrical,  oblong,  few,  sessile  *  fls.  erect,  in 
cymes,  reddish;  corolla  trumpet-shaped, 
ing.  Spain,  Morocco.  R.H.  1895,  p.  472. 

AAA.  Lrs.  erotrded  at  Ike  tndt  of  the  branehes. 

reticulata,  Thunb.  Stems  much-branched,  fleshy : 
Its.  few  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  cylindrical,  acute, 
erect,  fleshy,  soft,  smooth:  tin.  in  an  erect,  dichotomous 
panicle.  The  wiry  fl. -stalks  remain  on  the  plant  and  give 
it  the  appearance  of  being  enclosed  in  a  network.  G.C. 
111.  21 :2«2. 

gibbiDora,  Moc.  KrhtvMa  aibbiflbra,  DC.  I.  Stems 
1-2  ft.  high:  Its.  flat,  wedge-shaped,  acutely  murronate, 
crowded  at  the  ends  of  the  branches:  fls.  short-petioled : 
panicle  branches  1-sided,  upe  nding;  corolla  gibbous  at 
the  base  between  the  calvx  lol.pt.  the  tube  white,  the 
tips  touched  with  crimson.  Mcx.  B  R.  1247. 

Vex.  metallic*,  Hort.  {Kchrrfria  mtfalliea,  Hort.). 
Lts.  large,  obovate-spatulate,  6  In.  wide  by  7  In.  long,  a 
beautiful  glaucous  purple  with  metallic  reflections:  fls. 
yellowish  with  red  tips.  Mi  x.  Saunders' Ref.  Bot.  65.- 
An  excellent  bedding  plant. 

The  following  are  doubtful  species  :  Echsrtria  UexMtna. 
Hort.  Stems  **-12  In.  high  :  fls.  piuk  and  yellow.  Blooms  In 
Tex.  all  winter.  Beautiful  for  borders.— Echer+ria  luptrba, 
Hort.  Annual,  with  yellow  nV.  used  for  carpet -bedding. 

V.  atmpuryurra  Raker  (K.  sanguinra.  Hort.),  and  C.  re- 
turn. Baker,  hare  l»en  catalogued  In  this  country.  The  former 
has  red  fls.  and  dark  purple  spotted  Its.  i  the  latter  has  yellow- 
ish fls.  and  glaucous  green  more  or  less  refuse  Its. 

Jarcd  O.  Smith. 

COUCH  GRASS.   .1      yyrum  rtptnt. 

COVER-CROPS.  The  use  of  coTer-crops  in  orchard- 
ing marks  a  specific  advance  brought  aliout  by  changed 
soil  condition*.  The  term  is  less  than  10  vears  old,  haT- 
ing  been  first  applied  in  this  connection  bv  Bailey,  in 
Bulletin  61,  Cornell  |N.  Y.)  Experiment  Station,  p.  333, 
December,  1893,  though  cover-crops  were  used  previous 
to  that  date.  In  the  early  days  of  orcharding  in  thia 
country,  the  soil,  rich  in  humus  and  nndepleted  of  Its 
natural  resource*,  gave  satisfactory  crops  of  fruit  with 
tree*  growing  in  sod.  As  time  went  on,  the  waning 
Tigor  of  the  trees  was  stimulated  by  breaking  up  the 
sod,  lidding  barnyard  manure  to  the  soil  and  giving 
thorough  cultivation  throughout  the  season.  This  sys- 
tem gave  unsatisfactory  results  in  many  Instances,  par- 
ticularly In  the  north,  as  it  appeared*  to  prevent  the 
trees  from  ripening  their  wood  sufficiently  to  enable 
them  to  endure  the  winters  without  frost  Injury  to  the 
tips;  root-killing  was  also  noted  as  being  occasionally 
severe  on  soils  uncovered  with  vegetation  during  the 
winter.  About  this  time  the  value  of  the  member*  of 
the  pea  and  bean  tribe,  as  enrichers  of  the  soil,  became 
recognized  more  fully  than  formerly  through  the  dis- 
covery of  the  nitrogen-collecting  agents  housed  in  the 
nodules  Lome  bv  the  roots  of  legumes.  The  best  or- 
chard practice  of*  the  present  day,  whether  In  the  peach- 
growing  areas  of  the  south  or  the  apple  districts  of 
the  north,  consists  in  giving  the  most  thorough  culti- 
vation possible  during  the  Wood-producing  period  of 
the  year.- that  is,  till  alsjut  the  time  the  fruit  trees' 
terminal  buds  are  formed.  — then  seeding  this  thoroughly 
pulverized  surface  with  a  suitable  cover-crop,  which 
is  plowed  under  early  the  following  spring. 

t "over-cropping  Is  the  raiting  of  a  crop  in  the  orchard 
after  cultivation  should  cease  I  about  midsummer  I.  that 


that  will  add  something  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  when 

turned  under  in  spring;  that  will  improve  the  physical 
condition  of  the  soil;  that  will  occupy  the  ground  to  the 
exclusion  of  weeds.  In  the  south  the  considerations  are 
practically  identical,  except  that  the  contingency  of 
root  Injury  from  frost  is  not  weighed. 

There  are  two  classes  of  cover-crops:  the  nitrogenous 
and  the  non-nitrogunous.  Of  the  former,  rye.  huek- 
wheat,  oats,  millet,  corn  (maize),  rape 
principally  used.  These  plants  should  be  sown  ■ 
In  the  season  than  the  clovers,  cowpeaa  or  most  i 
ous  covers.  They  are  valuable  where  the  soil  is  hard  and 
tough  in  texture,  as  advance  agents  of  the  legumes  which 
may  be  used  when  an  Improved  physical  condition  is  se- 
cured. Buckwheat  Is  particularly  useful  in  ameliorat- 
ing hard  soils.  It  should  not  be  sown  early  enough  to 
allow  seed  to  form  before  frost.  These  add  compara- 
tively little  nitrogen  to  the  soil.  Among  nitrogenous 
cover-crops,  crimson  clover,  red  clover,  cowpeaa,  soy 
beans,  field  pea.  and  vetch  are  the  most  prominent.  Ia 
the  south,  crimson  clover  and  cowpea  (of  which  there 
are  many  varieties)  are  much  in  Togne.  Cowpeaa  are  un- 
sat  is  factory,  howcTer,  north  of  the  peach  belt,  owing  to 
their  sensitlrcness  to  light  autumn  frosts.  In  apple- 
growing  sections  where  the  soil  1*  mellow,  red  clover 
does  well.  A  mixture  of  crimson  clover  and  oats  is  used 
in  peach  sections  In  Michigan  with  suceess  ;  12  quarts 
of  the  former  to  3  pecks  of  the  latter  per  acre  are  sown 
about  the  middle  of  August.  The  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  recommends  a  mixture  of  J*  bushel  of  buck- 
wheat to  1  bushel  of  field  peas  per  acre  for  clay  soils. 

The  question  of  what  cover-crops  to  use  is  best  deter- 
mined by  an  examination  of  the  character  of  the  soil, 
and  the  condition  of  the  orchard  trees.  If  the  trees  sre 
growing  slowly  on  mellow  and  friable  soil,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  advisable  to  use  a  nitrogenous  cover-crop.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  trees  are  making  a  luxuriant 
growth,  and  the  soil  is  of  the  heavy  order,  a  member  of 
the  non-nitrogenous  group  should  be  tried. 

A'inrf*  of  Cottrcropt. 

1.  Non-nitrogenous— 

a.  Rye.  two  bushels  per  acre. 

6.  Buckwheat ,  1 ,  bushel  per  acre. 

e.  Oats.  2%  bushels  per  acre. 

d.  Corn,  broadcast  1  liushel  per  acre. 
*.  Rape  or  turnips,  3  pounds  per  acre. 

2.  Nitrogenous— 

a.  Crimson  clover.  16  pounds  per  sere. 

b.  Red  clover,  14  bushels  per  acre. 

e.  Sand  vetch,  lH  bushels  per  acre. 
d.  Soy  beans.  2  bushels  per  acre. 

3.  Mixtures  of  Nos.  1  and  2— 

a.  Ruckwheat,  lH  bushels  per 

Field  Peas,  1  lm.hel  per  sere. 
6.  Crimson  clover,  12  po 

Oats,  three  perks  per 

Vr!"h!  /  buihll"^* 
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lusllv  means 


tniti 


■»* i  luiiniuuii  Kiiouiu  rca*e  i  aooui  miosummcr  i .  uia* 
Will  protect  the  roots  of  the  trees  by  preventing  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  and  deep  freezing  of  the  ~ 


In  parts  of  Scotland,  Comarum  polu$trt. 
COW-HERB.  Saponnria  Vaecaria. 
COWPEA.   Fig.  567.  The  American  name  for  ' 

Cttjang,  Walp.  (  I*.  Sine'nti*  Endl.  i.one  of  the  Legtt- 
mlnoass  allied  to  Dollcbos  and  Phaseolus.  From  Phas co- 
ins (the  common  bean),  Viipia  differs  in  not  having  a 
spiral  keel,  style  hairy  above,  stigma  oblique  or  in- 
trorse,  and  other  minor  technical  characters.  In  other 
than  American  literature,  the  Cowpea  is  known  as  China 
Bean  and  Black-Eyed  bean.  In  the  S.  It  is  commonly 
known  aa  Black  Pea.  Botanically  it  is  a  bean  rather 
than  a  |H-a.  The  Cowpea  is  a  rambling,  tender  annual, 
native  to  China  and  Japan.  In  this  country  it  ia  exten- 
sively grown,  in  the  southern  states,  as  a  hay  crop.  It 
Is  also  invaluable  as  a  green-manure  crop  (see  Cortr- 
cron).  It  is  to  the  south  what  clover  is  to  the  north 
and  Alfalfa  is  to  the  west.  It  is  sown  broadcast  after 
the  manner  of  field  pea*.  From  3  to  5  pecks  of  seed  are 
used  |mt  acre.  See  Cowpeas,  Farmers'  Bull.  89,  l>ept. 
of  Agric,  by  Jared  0.  Smith,  u  H,  B. 
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COWSLIP.    Tho  true 
English  Cowslip  Is  Pri- 
mula officinalis.   The  plant  wrongly 
called  Cowslip  in  America  is  the  Marsh 
Marigold,    Caltha     paluttri*.  The 
"American  Cowslip"  is  a  popular  immo 
for  Dodeeatheon  Mtadia.    The  Vir- 
ginian Cowslip  Is  some 
Merttmia  Yiryinica. 


COXE.  WILLIAM,  of  Burlington, 
N.  J.,  was  a  pioneer  pomologist.  He 
was  born  in  Philadelphia.  May  3,  17112, 
and  died  on  his  farm  on  the  Delaware 
river  near  Burlington,  Feb.  25.  1831. 
He  deserves  special  remembrance  for 
his  excellent  and  now  scarce  book,  "A 
View  of  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees, 
and  the  Management  of  Orchards  and 
Cider,  with  accurate  descriptions  of  the 
most  estimable  varieties  of  native  and 
foreign  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums 
and  cherries  cultivated  in  the  Middle 
States  of  America—  illustrated  by  cuts 
of  two  hundred  kinds  of  fruits  of  the 
natural  site."  This  was  printed  at  Bur- 
lington, and  published  at  Philadelphia 
in  1817.  Grapes  and  small  fruits  were 
not  included  in  the  scope  of  his  book, 
but  an  article  of  his  lu  tho  American 
Farmer  for  July,  1«J8,  shows  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  many  varieties  of  grapes,  and  had 
done  much  grafting.  His  book  was  a  standard  until  the 
time  of  the  Downing*,  and  was  freely  used  by  other  au- 
thors. The  Illustrations  were  excellent  for  their  time, 
but  show  only  the  aice  and  outline  of  a  fruit,  and 
whether  It  was  dotted,  splashed  or  streaked. 

Coxe  said,  1817,  that  he  had  been  "for  many  vears 
actively  engaged  in  the  rearing,  planting  and  cultivat- 
ing of  fruit  trees  on  a  scale  more  extensive  than  has  been 
attempted  by  any  other  individual  of  this  county."  He 
also  had  a  national  reputation  for  his  cider  at  an  age 
when  it  was  the  most  famous  and  characteristic  bever- 
age of  the  people,  and  when  apple  trees  were  cultivated 
more  for  cider  than  for  a  table  fruit. 

William  Coxe  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  refined  fam- 
ilies of  Philadelphia.  His  early  education  was  some- 
what meager  by  reason  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  but 
he  became  a  cultured  gentleman.  John  Jay  Smith  gives 
this  pleasant  picture  of  blm:  "Well  do  we  remember  his 
extensive  library  In  his  fine  mansion  on  the  'Bank'  at 
Burlington,  when  as  a  little  boy  we  were  assigned  the 
duty  of  bringing  away,  or  taking  home,  some  book  or  pam- 
phlet from  his  ever  open  stores  of  information.  •  •  • 
His  person  was  handsome,  and  his  hearing  that  of  the 
'old-fashioned'  gentleman,  improved  by  mixing  in  the 
best  society,  but  retaining  the  forms  of  the  greatest  po- 
liteness and  suavity,  that  modern  usages  are  too  rapidly 
casting  off.  An  errand  to  Mr.  Coxe's  was  a  cherished 
privilege;  never  was  the  opportunity  neglected  by  him 
to  place  In  the  hand  of  his  visitor  some  fruit  that  he  so 
well  knew  would  be  appreciated  by  n  youthful  appetite. 
The  finest  Seckel  pears  we  have  ever  seen  were  not  un- 
frequent  deposits.  He  had  an  especial  fondness  for  the 
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pear,  which  Is  certainly  among  the  half  dosen 
most  famous  pears  of  American  origin,  and  which  was 
pronounced  by  Downing  to  be  the  finest  flavored  of  all 
pears."  Coxe  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  London  for  making  known  the  mer- 
its of  this  pear  through  Dr.  Hosack.  The  city  of  Bur- 
lington has  exceptional  interest,  both  natural  and  his- 
torical, and  has  a  beauty  of  its  own.  Either  the  first 
willow  or  the  first  poplar  planted  there  is  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Halifax  in  the  hand  of  William  Coxe. 
He  planted  many  trees  to  beautify  the  town  and,  In  par- 
ticular, extended  the  front  of  the  "Green  Bank."  It  la 
pleasant  to  think  of  William  Coxe  in  connection  with 
the  willow-fringed  bank  of  the  Delaware.  Biographi- 
cal details  are  unfortunately  only  too  meager.  A  few 
other  details  may  be  gleaned  from  the  Horticulturist 
11:304-307  (1850).  W.  M. 

CRAB'S-EYE  VIH1.  See  Abrui. 

CRAB -APPLE  In  Its  widest  sense  means  a  small 

apple.  The  Crab-apples  of  history  are  fruits  of  JPyrut 
bnceata.  For  more  restricted  uses  of  the  word  crab,  see 
Pyru$. 

CRAB -GRABS.  One  of  several  names  for  Eltuttnt 
Indica;  also  for  certain  Panlcums,  as  P.  tangvinalt. 

CRAMBE  (old  Greek  substantive).  Cruciftra.  Per- 
ennial  hardy  herbs,  with  small  white,  fragrant  fls.  In 
panieled  racemes:  lvs.  mostly  thick  and  large,  more  or 
less  cut  or  lyrate.  Of  easy  culture.  Little  known  In  this 
country.  C.  marl ti ma,  Linn.,  is  the  Sea  Kale  (which 
see).  0.  cordilolla,  Stev.,  of  the  Caucasian  region,  is 
cult,  as  a  border  plant.  It  is  an  excellent  foliage  plant, 
withstanding  the  winters  In  the  northern  states.  Lv». 
very  large  and  heavy,  cordate  and  ovate,  toothed,  gla- 
brous or  nearly  ao:  fls.  small  but  very  numerous,  in  great 
branchy  panicles  5-7  ft.  high  and  nearly  as  broad.  Gn. 
50,  p.  349.  Ung.  4:291. -For  the  first  two  years  from 
seed  the  plant  makes  only  lvs.;  but  the  third  year  it 
may  be  expected  to  bloom,  after  which  tho  plant  usu- 
ally becomes  weak  and  dies.  r_,  H.  B, 

CRANBERRY.  A  name  applied  to  trailing  species  of 
the  genus  Vaccinlum  (A'ricdc«r|.  Of  the  true  Cranber- 
ries there  are  two  species  in  North  America,  — the  small 
(  I'aceinium  OryeortHt),  and  the  large  (  V.  matrotar- 
poit).  These  are  native  to  swamps,  where  they  trail 
their  slender  stems  and  little  oval  evergreen  leaves  over 
the  sphagnum  and  boggy  turf.  The  red,  firm  berries 
ripen  late  in  fall,  and  often  persist  on  the  vines  until 
spring,  when  well  protected  with  snow.  Each  berry  Is 
borne  on  a  slender  pedicel  ;  and  the  curve  of  this  pedi- 
cel in  the  European  species  is  said  to  have  suggested 
the  name  Craneberry,  which  is  now  shortened  to  Cran- 
berry.   See  \atcinium. 

The  large  Cranberry,  Vatcinium  maerotsarpon,  is  now 
cultivated  on  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  United  States; 
and  this  Cranberry  culture  i#  one  of  the  most  special 
and  interesting  of  all  pomologieal  pursuits.  This  Cran- 
berry grows  only  in  North  America;  and  North  America 
la  the  only  country  which  has  a  domestic  or  cultivated 
Cranberry.  Because  Cranberry-growing  is  such  an  un- 
usual type  of  horticulture,  it  Is  thought  advisable  to 
devote  considerable  space  to  it  in  this  Cvelopedia. 

Cranberries  may  be  grown  on  land  both  low  and  high; 
but  it  is  the  general  experience  that  low,  l>oggy  lands 
are  the  only  oues  which  give  permanently  good  results. 
In  the  winter,  the  natural  Cranberry  bogs  are  usually 
flooded,  and  in  summer  they  are  free  of  standing  water. 
The  flowers  are  often  caught  by  tho  late  frosts  of  spring, 


and  the  fruit  may  be  injured  by  the  early  frosts  of  fall. 
Bogs  are  often  mined  it}-  Are  in  times  of  drought.  In- 
sects and  fungi  often  play  havoc  with  the  crop. 

The  ideal  bog  for  Cranberry  culture  is  the  one  in 
which  the  natural  environments  of  the  plant  are  most 
nearly  Imitated,  and  in  which  the  grower  can  have  the 
greatest  control  over  the  difficulties  mentioned  above. 
It  should  have  the  following  qualifications  :  (1)  Capa- 
bility of  being  drained  of  all  surface  water,  so  that  frea 
"  higher  than  one  foot  below  the 
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surface  In  the  growing  mmod.  (2)  Soil  which  retains 
noiiiture  through  the  summer,  for  Cranberries  suffer 
greatly  in  drought.  (.'<)  Sufficient  water  supply  to  en- 
able it  to  be  flooded.  (41  A  fnirly  level  or  even  surface, 
■o  that  the  flooding  will  be  of  approximately  uniform 
depth  over  the  entire  area.  (5)  Not  over-liable  to  froata. 
H<>g*  whir's  contain  moss  or  sphagnum  and  whirh  have 
a  peaty  or  murky  aoll  are  usually  chosen.  If  heath-like 
shrub*  grow  naturally  In  the  hog,  the  Indication*  are  all 
the  better.  The  prenence  of  the  Cassandra  or  Leather- 
lcuf  is  regarded  as  a  good  augury.  Black  ash,  red 
maple,  swamp  huckleberry,  and  white  cedar  swamps  are 
often  very  satisfactory.  Old  mill-ponds  often  give  good 
result*. 

Before  the  Cranberries  are  planted,  the  bog  must  be 
cleaned  of  trees,  bushes,  moss  and  roots.  This  may 
be  done  by  "turfing,"  which  Is  the  digging  out  of  the 


r*        *     '.    r    -^r  s  - 


flood  in  spring  or  fall,  to  kill  insects  or  to  protect 
from  frosts.  The  objects  of  flooding  are  as  follows:  (1) 
to  protect  the  plants  from  heaving  in  winter  ;  (21  to 
avoid  late  spring  and  early  fall  froata  ;  (3)  to  drown  in- 
sects; (41  to  protect  from  drought;  (5)  to  guard  against 
fire.  Unless  serious  contingencies  arise,  the  bog  is 
flooded  only  in  winter.  A  flooded  bog  looks  like  a  lake 
(Fig.  568}.  Good  results  are  obtained  now  and  then  in 
"dry" or  upland  l>ogs,  which  cannot  lie  flooded;  but  such 
bogs  or  meadowr  rarely  give  uniform  results,  and  they 
are  less  advised  than  formerly. 

There  are  three  renters  of  Cranberry  growing  in  North 
America,  — Cape  Cod  peninsula.  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin. 
Each  has  methods  peculiar  to  Itself.  It  was  in  the  Capo 
Cod  region  that  Cranberry  culture  began.  The  first  at- 
tempts were  made  early  in  this  centurv.  William  Ken- 
rick,  writing  in  18X2  in  this  "Orehardlst,"  says  that 
"Capt.  Henry  flail,  of  Barnstable,  has  cultivated  the 
Cranberry  twenty  years;"  "Mr.  P.  A.  Hayden,  of  Lin- 
coln, Mass.,  Is  stated  to  have  gathered  from  his  farm  in 
1830,  400  bushels  of  Cranberries,  which  brought  him  in 
Boston  market  IfiQO."  In  the  second  and  subsequent  edi- 
tions, Kenricks  makes  the  figure  4)400.  It  la  not  said 
whether  Mr.  Hayden's  berries  were  wild  or  cnltivated. 
At  the  present  day,  with  all  the  increase  in  production. 


568.  Cranberry-plckint  scene  on  a  Cape  Cod  bog. 

In  the  upper  corner  is  n  bog  in  full  flood  <ln  winter)    In  the  lower 
I*  the  flume  or  outlet  dam. 


swamp  growth,  or  by  "drowning,"  which  la  deeply 
flooding  tlie  place  for  a  year.  The  method  of  preparing 
the  surface  for  receiving  the  plants  varies  in  different 
regions.  Open  ditches  are  run  through  the  place  in 
sufficient  number  to  carry  off  the  surface  water.  They 
are  usually  made  2  to  4  feet  deep.  If  some  water  stands 
in  them  during  the  summer,  better  remits  are  expected. 
These  ditches  usually  feed  into  one  main  or  central 
ditch;  and  this  main  ditch  is  preferably  the  one  which, 
when  dammed  at  Its  lower  end.  floods  the  bog  by  back- 
ing up  the  water.  Growers  prefer,  if  possible,  to  divert 
a  living  brook  through  the  bog,  or  to  straighten  and 
deepen  one  which  may  exist  there  ;  but  in  the  absence 

of  a  brook,  a  reservoir 
may  be  constructed  above 
the  bog.  Sufficient  water 
supply  should  be  had  to 
cover  the  entire  area  from 
December  until  April  or 
early  May,  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  one  foot.  The  lower 
places  will  have  a  deeper 
covering,  but  4  or  5  feet 
in  places  usually  does  no 
harm  in  the  winter.  It 
SOS.  Cranberry  hand-picker,  also  may  be  necessary  to 


prices  are  higher  than  those 
received  by  Mr.  Hayden. 
In  the  third  (1841)  and  subsequent  editions,  it  is  said 
that  "an  acre  of  Cranberries  in  full  bearing  will  produce 
over  2(i0  bushels  ;  and  the  fruit  generally  sells,  in  the 
markets  of  Boston,  for  $1.50  per  bushel,  and  much  higher 
than  in  former  years."  It  was  as  late  as  1850,  however, 
that  Cranberry  culture  gained  much  prominence.  It  was 
In  1850  that  the  first  treatise  appeared  :  B.  Eastwood's 
"  Complete  Manual  for  the  Cultivation  of  the  Cranberry." 
About  IMS,  Cranberry  culture  began  to  establish  itself 
in  New  Jersey. 

In  the  Cape  Cod  region,  the  bogs  are  "turfed."  The 
surf  are  covering  is  cut  Into  small  squares  and  hauled 
off.  The  object  is  to  obtain  a  uniform  surface  in  order 
that  all  plants  may  have  equal  opportunity.  The  bog  is 
then  "sanded."  Rather  coarse,  clean  sand  is  spread  over 
the  entire  area  to  the  depth  of  about  4  inches.  In  this 
covering,  the  vines  are  planted.  The  sand  keeps  down 
weeds  and  thereby  lessens  subsequent  labor;  it  affords 
a  moisture-holding  mulch  for  the  muck;  it  renders  tho 
plantation  easier  to  be  worked  In  wet  weather,  and  it  pre- 
vents the  too  vigorous  growth  of  the  vine.  Every  four 
of  Ave  years  a  fresh  sanding,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or 
less,  is  given.  This  keeps  the  vines  short  and  close. 
Formerly,  whole  roots  or  "sods  "of  Cranberry  were  used 
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(T,  but  now  cutting*  are  employed.  Theae  cut- 
tings are  6-  or  8-inch  pieces  of  vigorous  runners,  with 
the  leaves  on.  They  are  thrust  obliquely  through  the 
sanil,  only  an  inch  or  two  of  the  top  remaining  un- 
covered. They  are  set  about  14  inches  apart  each  way. 
In  three  or  four  years  a  full  crop  is  obtained.  The  bogs 
are  kept  clean  by  means  of  hand  weeding.  At  Cape  Cod, 
It  is  estimated  that  the  sum  of  $300  to  »500  per  acre  is 
required  to  fit  and  plant  a  bog.  A  good  yield  from  a 
bog  in  full  bearing  is  50  barrels  to  the  acre  ;  but  200 
barrels  have  been  grown. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  general  tendency  is  to  omit  the 
sanding.  The  bogs  are  not  cleared  so  carefully.  The 
plants  are  often  set  directly  in 
the  earth  bottom,  after  the  heavy 
turf  Is  removed.  The  bogs— or 
meadow*,  as  they  are  usually 
called  — are  not  kept  so  scrupu- 
lously clean.  It  is  thought  


by  the  form  of  the  berry.-the  bell-shaped  (Fig.  570), 
the  bugle-shaped  (Fig.  5711.  and  the  cherry-shaped 
(Fig.  5?J).  There  are  many  named  varieties  in  each  of 
these  classes,  differing  in  size,  color,  firmness,  keeping 
qualities,  productiveness.  These  varieties  have  been 
selected  from  plants  which  have  appeared  naturally  In 
the  bogs.  Some  of  them  hare  been  discovered  in  wild 
bogs.  The  demands  of  the  market,  as  respects  varie- 
ties, are  constantly  changing.  In  Massachusetts,  the  fol- 
varietles  are  now  popular:  Early  Black,  Ilowe, 

Matthews,  MeFarlin. 
/  The  Cranberry  is  now  a  staple  article  of 
food  In  North  America.  "Turkey  and  Cran- 
'  berry  sauce"  may  he  said  to  lie  the  national 
dish.  The  berries  are  used  in  great  va- 
riety of  dishes.  An  effort  lias  been  made  to 
open  an  European  market,  and  an  agent 
was  sent  abroad  in  1MI.I  for  that  purpose  by 
the  American  Cranberry  Trade  Company. 
The  export  trade  has  now  assumed  aomo 
Importance,  and  Is  growing.  The  approxi- 
mate Cranberry  crops  for  a  series  of  years 
ore  shown  below,  In  bushels: 


571.  Dennis  Cranberry, 

Natural  *Ue. 
Type  of  the  bugle  Cranberries 


deep,  they  are  mown  or  burned  in  order  U 
secure  a  fresh  growth  from  the  roots. 

The  gathering  of  the  crop  is  done  preferably  by 
hand-picking,  particularly  in  plantations  which  are 
well  cared  for.  In  some  cases  the  berries  are  raked 
off  with  a  steel  garden  rake,  but  many  of  them  are 
lost  and  bruised,  and  the  vines  may  be  injured.  It 
la  Mid  by  some  that  the  tearing  out  of  the  idd  and 
large  vines  In  the  raking  tends  to  renew  the  plants, 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  there  an1  better 
ways  of  keeping  the  vines  young  ami  short,  as  by 
sanding  or  mowing.  In  (he  East,  raking  Is  now 
rarely  employed,  unless  the  crop  is  very  poor  or 
prices  very  low;  or  unless  hard  frost  is  expected, 
in  which  case  the  berries  may  lie  raked,  the  bog 
flooded,  ami  the  lterric*  caught  at  the  flume.  Some 
time*  the  lwig  is  flooded  when  hard  frost  is  threatened 
and  the  water  is  allowed  to  remain  all  winter,  ami 
the  berries  are  harvested  in  the  spring  ;  but  such 
early  flooding  may  injure  the  vines.  The  price  paid 
for  the  picking  of  Cranberries  is  usually  almm  -Pi  to 
SO  eta,  a  bushel.  Three  to  four  bushel*  is  considered  to 
be  an  average  day's  picking.  There  are  various  devices 
to  facilitate  the  picking.  On  Cape  Cod  a  popular  Im- 
plement is  the  Lumber!  picker  (Fig.  5*59).  The  machine 
is  thrust  into  the  vines,  and  the  operater  closes  the  lid 
by  bearing  down  with  his  thumb;  drawing  it  backward 
pulls  off  the  berries.  Csuallv  the  pickers  nru"  lined -off" 
( Fig. 5G8)  by  cords  stretched  across  the  bog,  thus  limiting 
each  one  to  a  particular  area,  which  he  is  required  to 
pick  clean.  The  berries  are  cleaned  by  running  them 
through  a  separator,  by  passing  them  over  a  screen, 
by  floating  off  the  litter  by  dowsing  them  In  water,  ami 
by  other  means.  Dowsing  usually  reduces  the  market 
value.  They  are  then  marketed  in  barrel*  or  crates. 

Of  varieties  there  are  three  general  types,  determined 
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Average  prices  for  Cranberries  of  good  quality  now 
range  from  #4.50  to  c  per  barrel.  The  following  table 
( by  Rider »  gi ves  a  summary  of  "  opening  "  and  "  cloning  " 
prices  per  bushel  for  18  Cranberry  season* : 
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The  Low-bush  Cranberry,  or  Wolfberry  (  V.  Viti$- 
I  dim  ),  in  much  used  in  Nora  Scotia  and  other  part*,  and 
la  gathered  and  shipped  in  large  quantities  to  Boston; 
but  it  is  not  cultivated.  Thin  berrv  ia  alao  common  in 
Europe,  when*  it  ia  much  priied.  The  quantities  of  thia 
fruit  Imported  into  the  C.  S.  from  various  source*  is  con- 
aiderabie.  Kor  example,  between  July  24  and  Dec.  31, 
189T,  the  following  Import*  were  received  (as  compiled 
by  Rider) : 

From  Nova  Scotia   31.748  qt..  'a  tl ,284 

(Sweden  and  Norway   IB.B0.'iqt»,  <n  1.014 

Newfoundland...   7.250  gU.  w  279 

(iermany   1.500  qt*.  w  180 

Denmark   _  864.qts.  «  27 

81.273  qt*.  »2.784 
or  1.M5  bu. 

The  Cranberry  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  various 
insects,  for  moat  of  which  the  best  remedy  ia  flooding, 
although  the  fruit-worm  is  probably  beat  destroyed  by 
spraying  with  arsenites.  There  are  also  fungous  troubles. 
For  information  on  all  these  difficulties,  the  bulletins 
of  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  are  the  best 
literature. 

The  bent  literature  on  the  Cranberry  Is  comprised  in 
the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Cranberry  Growers' 
Association,  with  headquarters  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  This 
society  holds  an  "annual  meeting"  in  January,  and  an 
"annual  convention  "  in  August.  Beginning  with  1880, 
it  has  published  regular  reports  of  each  of  these  gather- 
ings. The  standard  books  are  White's  "Cranberry  Cul- 
ture," largely  from  the  New  Jersey  standpoint,  and 
Webb's  "Cape  Cod  Crauberries."  H.  Jj, 

Notes  by  a  Wisconsin  Okowbr.  —  Cranberries  are 
raised  mainly  In  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  Jer- 
sey, Wisconsin.  Michigan  and  Minnesota.  The  eastern 
marshes  are  mostly  "made,"  while  in  Wisconsin  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  natural  marsh  as  yet  entirely 
uncultivated,  as  well  as  much  that  is  cultivated. 

The  natural  soil  for  the  Cranberry  is  peat.  Sand  Is 
also  good,  but,  when  used  alone,  must  have  a  new  coat 
of  it  spread  over  the  ground  every  few  years,  a«  it  be- 
come* exhausted  and  the  vines  become  woody  and  cease 
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to  bear.  The  ideal  soil  seems  to  be  a  foundation  of 
peat,  with  from  2  to  4  Inches  of  sand  spread  over  it. 
It  I*  very  desirable  that  the  surface  should  be  level,  so 
that  it  can  all  be  kept  equally  moist.  The  leveling  is 
usually  done  by  "scalping,"  I.  e.,  taking  off  the  sod  and 
carrying  it  away.  This  also  remove*  the  roo**  and 
other  foul  vegetation,  and  gives  the  vines  a  chance 
to  take  fall  possession  of  the  ground.  If  scalping  1* 
considered  too  expensive,  the  moss  may  be  killed  by 
flooding  in  winter  and  drawing  the  water  off  in  spring  ; 
but  it  takes  two  or  three  J"*""*  for  it  to  rot  sufficiently 
to  allow  vines  to  do  well.  Plowing  is  sometimes  resorted 
to  where  it  can  be  done,  or  the  sod*  turned  upside  down 
by  some  other  means. 

The  best  sites  for  Cranberry  raising  are  those  which 
afford  a  perfect  water  supply.  There  should  be  •  reser- 
voir of  water  on  the  upper  side  of  the  marsh  ( and  if  it 
Is  on  the  north  or  northwest  so  much  the  better,  as  it 
will  then  he  more  sure  protection  from  frost),  which  can 
be  emptied  on  to  the  marsh  at  short  notice;  and  there 
must  also  he  good  drainage,  to  carry  it  away  from  the 
marsh  quickly  when  desired.  A  level  piece  of  marsh 
which  has  vines  already  growing  on  it  looks  very  tempt- 
ing to  the  uninitiated!  but,  if  it  has  not  a  good  water 
supply,  it  is  better  to  leave  it  in  the  natural  state  and 
take  the  crops  which  grow  in  favorable  seasons,  than 
to  spend  money  improving  it. 

A  good  sand'  marsh  may  be  made  near  any  stream  in 
a  sandy  region  by  selecting  a  spot  where  water  can  be 
drawn  from  the  stream,  but  there  should  also  lie  a  reser- 
voir to  hold  water  in,  as  that  which  comes  directly  from 
a  running  stream  is  sometimes  too  cold  for  Cranberries. 

If  dams  are  built  from  the  sods  thrown  from  the 
ditches,  it  is  desirable,  at  least  for  the  reservoir  dams, 
to  cover  them  with  sand.  This  should  be  put  mostly  on 
the  top  and  upper  side,  and  should  slope  from  the  top  of 
the  dam  to  the  centerof  the  ditch.  This  prevents  mu»k- 
rats  from  doing  very  much  damage,  and  the  dam  is  not 
so  apt  to  be  washed  out  by  high  water  as  when  built  In 
a  perpendicular  wall.  The  cheapest  way  to  move  sand 
to  build  dams  or  for  spreading  on  the  marsh  is  to  haul 
it  on  sleighs  In  the  winter.  A  platform  is  built  on  rock- 
ers, so  that  the  load  may  be  dumped  at  one  side  of  the 
sleigh  ;  and  two  loads  in  a  place  on  a  good  peat  dam 
will  make  a  heavy  reservoir  dam.  The  pit  from  which 
sand  is  taken  should  be  well  protected  with  snow  or 
sawdust  to  prevent  its  freezing  badly.  One  of  the  best 
ways  of  making  waste-gates  is  to  place  three  joists 
lengthwise  of  the  dam  a  little  below  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch,  and  a  platform  built  upon  them,  and  the  whole 
settled  down  as  firmly  as  possible;  then  the  dani  ia  built 
right  onto  the  platform  for  3  or  4  feet  on  each  side,  and 
then  the  sideboards  put  in  place,  and  cleats  nailed  up 
and  down  into  which  to  slip  the  sluice  boards.  It  i*  a 
good  plan  to  have  an  outside  ditch,  which  will  carry  sur- 
plus water  around  the  marsh  Instead  of  across  it,  in  wet 
seasons. 

Planting.  —  There  are  several  methods  of  planting 
vines.  One  way  is  to  sort  the  vines  and  then  cut  them  up, 
roots  and  all,  in  pieces  about  eight  inches  in  length,  lav- 
ing them  down  three  or  four  In  a  |  ' 
end 

paddle;  or  I 

enened  to  the  bottom  of  a  shoe.  This  method 
the  plants  In  an  upright  position,  and  they  do  not  gTow  so 
rapidly  as  when  pushed  into  the  ground  obliquely  or 
laid  on  top  of  the  ground,  as  their  first  growth  is  to  make 
runners.  Sometimes  tho  vines  are  cut  in  a  hay  cutter, 
sown  by  hand  like  wheat,  and  then  rolled.  A  good 
method  of  planting  in  the  west  Is  to  take  vines  without 
cutting  and  drop  two  or  three  in  a  place  and  step  on 
them :  if  put  a  foot  apart,  they  will  soon  cover  the  ground, 
and  will  liear  a  good  crop  in  three  years.  The  greatest 
care  must  be  taken,  while  sorting  vines,  that  they  do  not 
dry  out,  for  if  they  do  they  are  worthless. 

In  subsequent  culture  Is  when  water  comes  Into  use. 
The  ditches  should  lie  about  ten  rods  apart,  each  ditch 
having  a  dam  built  below  it  of  the  material  thrown  from 
the  ditch  ;  the  drain  ditches  running  down  through  the 
marsh  need  not  be  quite  so  close  together.  To  promote 
the  growth  of  vines,  it  is  only  desired  to  hold  the  ditches 
about  half  full,  so  that  the  ground  may  be  moist,  but  if 
water  Is  kept  up  onto  vines  at  this  time  thev  will  be 


into  the  ground  by  i 

•  It  Is  sometimes  done  by  a  piece  of  iron  fast- 


a  place,  pushing  the  lower 
I  of  a  stick  shaped  like  a 
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drowned  and  do  nothing.  When  frosty  nights  come, 
after  vine*  have  begun  to  grow,  water  should  be  drawn 
from  the  reservoir  to  cover  them,  and  let  off  the  next 
morning.  If  the  ends  of  the  new  shoots  get  frozen,  it  ia 
a  decided  set-back,  and  especially  so  when  the  vines 
have  reached  the  bearing  age,  aa  then  it  cuts  off  the  crop 
and  hurts  the  prospect  for  the  coming  year  by  taking 
the  terminal  bud.  The  vines  do  throw  out  side  shoots, 
however,  and  sometimes  the  second  season's  crop  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  affected  by  it.  When  the  plants 
are  in  blossom  (which  is  all  through  July)  the  ground 
must  not  get  too  dry,  or  the  blossoms  will  blast.  This 
trouble  was  experienced  in  many  places  during  the  sum- 
mers of  '.-<'•  and  '87,  when  it  was  so  dry  that  nothing  but 
a  stream  fed  by  springs  could  begin  to  furnish  a  supply 
of  water.  Through  the  most  of  the  summer.  It  is  best 
to  keep  the  water  from  4  to  8  inches  below  the  surface, 
but  before  the  spring  frosts  are  over  it  is  better  to  keep 
It  nearly  to  the  surface,  and  if  It  Is  a  season  of  drought, 
draw  water  down  over  the  marsh  about  once  a  week. 
After  the  fruit  has  set,  if  obliged  to  flood  as  a  protection 
against  frost,  be  sure  to  draw  the  water  off  quickly  the 
next  morning,  or  the  berries  will  be  scalded. 

The  marsh  should  not  be  flooded  for  winter  till  quite 
late,  some  time  in  November,  generally,  aa  the  fall 
frosts  do  not  Injure  the  vines,  but  help  them  harden,  so 
that  they  will  endure  the  winter's  snow  and  ice  without 
Injury.  Sometimes  during  the  late  winter,  a  rain  or 
thaw  will  let  surplus  water  on  the  marsh  and  this  may 
lift  the  ice,  and  that  will  take  the  vines  with  it,  right  out 
of  the  ground.  This  should  be  guarded  against  by  open- 
ing waste-gates  and  drawing  off  the  extra  water.  The 
flood  should  be  left  on  the  marsh  in  the  spring  until  the 
spring  frosts  are  over  ;  In  Wisconsin  the  time  for  draw- 
ing off  the  water  Is  generally  about  the  20th  of  May,  and 
It  must  be  closely  watched  afterwards,  as  the  vines  are 
then  very  tender  and  will  not  bear  as  hard  a  frost  as 
they  will  after  they  have  been  uncovered  a  few  weeks. 

Berries  are  gathered  In  two  different  ways  :  one  ia  to 
pick  them  by  hand,  the  other  to  rake  them.  The  band- 
picking  is  mostly  done  by  women  and  children  or  In- 
dians. Every  thirty  pickers  should  have  an  overseer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  vines  are  picked  clean 
and  that  no  refuse  la  allowed  to  go  into  the  box ;  also  to 
give  a  check  for  every  bushel  box  tilled,  and  to  carry 
the  full  boxes  to  the  wagon,  car  or  boat.  The  pickers 
in  the  west  use  shallow  peck  boxes  to  pick  In,  and  when 
these  are  tilled  tboy  empty  them  Into  the  bushel  box. 
The  pickers  are  placed  In  a  row,  thirty  of  them  occupy- 
ing from  80  to  90  feet,  and  a  rope  should  be  stretched 
each  side  of  them  to  keep  them  going  straight  ahead,  or 
else  they  are  very  apt  to  turn  to  the  right  or  left  for 
better  picking. 

The  cheapest  way  of  gathering  berries  is  to  rake  them 
with  what  is  called  a  "scoop  rake"  (Pig.  573).  It  needs 
stout  men  to  use  these  u>  advantage,  «t  bust 
those  who  are  not  troubled  with  backache,  as 
they  must  keep  a  atoopi 
atantly.  Rakes  should 
not  be  used  In  young 
vines  where  there  are  a 
great  many  runners,  as 
they  would  pull  them  up 
by  the  roots  too  much, 
but  as  the  vines  get  older 
and  the  fruit  shoots 
stand  up  out  of  the  way 
of  the  runners,  raking 


573.  The  hand  scoop  rake. 


them.  The  rakers  should 
have  ropes  stretched  be- 
tween them,  each  man 
being  given  b  space  from 
one  to  three  rods  wide, 
tad  every  ten  should 
have  an  overseer,  who 
will  also  rake  most  of  the  time.  Rakers  are  hired  by  the 
day.  but  hand  pickers  pick  by  the  box.  The  rake  is 
much  used  In  the  west. 

If  the  berries  can  be  taken  to  the  warehouse  in  a  boat 
along  the  ditches,  it  Is  the  best  way,  as  they  bruise 
easily  and  should  be  carefullv  handled  ;  but  if  that  is 
not  practicable,  then  thev  must  be  taken  in 


which  are  driven  aa  clcae  to  the  picking  ground  aa  poa, 
Bible  ;  or  a  portable  track  may  be  laid  onto  the  marah- 
and  a  car  used.  The  bushel  boxes  which  are  uaed  have 
the  sides  and  bottom  made  of  lath,  with  email  apacea 
between;  and  these  boxes  are  used  to  cure  the  berriea 
In,  being  piled  up  In  tiers,  so  that  the  air  can  circulate  be- 
tween them.  The  berry-houae  ahould  be  built  with  dead 
■  apacea  in  the  walla,  and  windows  should  be  darkened 
d  building  kept  closed  during  the  day.  See  Storage. 
Cranberries  are  generally  shipped  in  barrels,  but  some 
use  bushel  cratea,  though  in  whatever  they  are  packed, 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  put  them  up  In 
good  shape.  If  picked  before  they  begin  to  ripen, 
and  then  packed  so  that  when  they  reach  their  destina- 
tion they  are  settled  from  one  to  three  inches  in  the  barrel, 
dealora  will  not  waut  them,  and  this  kind  of  manage- 
ment has  much  to  do  with  low  prices.  Before  putting 
into  barrels,  the  berries  are  put  through  a  Cranberry 
mill,  and  then.  If  there  am  still  a  few  bad  berriea, 
they  are  put  on  tables  made  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
rest  of  the  bad  ones  picked  out  by  hand. 

The  profits  of  the  business  depend  so  much  upon  the 
amount  of  expense  which  has  been  necessary  to  improve 
the  marsh  that  it  Is  Impossible  to  give  any  exact  figures. 
The  smaller  the  marsh,  the  quicker  it  can  be  improved 
and  made  to  bogin  to  pay  a  profit.  Anyone  who  under- 
takes to  Improve  a  large  marsh  ought  not  to  expect 
much  from  it  ahort  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  though,  if 


carefully  managed,  it  may  be  made  to  pay 
proving  after  three  or  four  years. 

There  is  a  small  sand  marsh  In  Wisconsin,  made  after 
an  attempt  to  farm  the  land  had  utterly  failed  because 
the  soil  was  so  poor,  which  has  yielded  a  better  income 
for  aeveral  years  than  the  best  farm  in  the  county.  It 
Is  a  profitable  business  when  honest  work  and  careful 
management  are  united  in  It,  but  not  otherwise. 

H.  B.  Tcttlx.. 

CXANBEHRT  TREE.  Same  as  High-bush  Cran- 
berry, Viburnum  Opulut. 

Loosely  applied  to  the  whole  genua 
'  usually  m< 


(ieraniu 


hi 


i  Q.  maculatum. 


CRA8SULA  (Latin,  thickith;  referring  to  the  thick 
leaves  and  stems).  Crattuldce*.  This  genua  gives  the 
name  to  the  order  Crassulacea>,  which  contains  many 
cultivated  aucculent  planta,  and  also  others  of  widely 
different  habit,  — about  400  species  altogether.  The  order 
la  closely  related  to  the  Haxifragaces?,  and  differa  in 
having  the  carpels  of  the  ovary  entirely  free  and  equal 
In  number  to  the  petals,  but  the  forms  pass  easily  into 
the  Saxifrngacess  through  Francoa  and  Tetilla,  and 
back  again  through  Triactina.  The  genera  are  ill  defined, 
and  certain  apeciea  of  Sedum  cross  over  the  lines  of 
Crasaula,  Cotyledon  aud  Serapervlvum,  while  between 
Crassula  and  Tilla>n  no  good  distinction  can  be  made. 
For  these  reasons  it  seems  beat  to  give  a  key  to  the 
genera  of  garden  importance. 

a.  Stamen*  at  many  as  the  petals. 
B.  Petalt  free,  or  connate  only  at  the  base. 

1.  Chassl-la.    Floral  parta  In  5'a:  calyx  shorter  than 

the  corolla, 

BB.  Petalt  often  connate  to  the  middle  or  beyond. 

2.  Rochea.   Calyx  many  times  shorter  than  the  tube  of 

the  corolla. 

aa.  Stament  normally  tuict  at  many  at  the  petalt 
{tometimet  equal  in  number,  etpeciallg  in  yot. 
3,  6,  8). 

b.  Petalt  fret,  or  connate  only  at  the  very  bate. 

3.  Sebum.    Floral  parts  usually  4-5:  scales  small. 

4.  SiMt'KHvtvr*.    Floral  parts  6  to  many  (rarely  5): 


5.  Monahthes.    Floral  parts  6-12: 
bb.  Petalt  often  connate  to  the  I 
0.  Kalancboe.    Calyx  i -parted. 

7.  Bryophyllcm.    Calyx  large,  Inflated,  shortly  4-cnt. 

8.  Cotyledon.    Calyx  5-parted. 

The  floral  parta  of  Craaaula  are  normally  5,  rarely  6-9, 
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but  cultivation  probably  change*  the  number  of  parts 
not  infrequently.  Craaaulas  are  herbs  or  shrubs,  rarely 
annuals,  usually  thick  and  fleshy:  Ivs.  opposite,  rarely 
stalked,  often  (frown  together  at  the  base,  entire  or  wilfi 
a  cartilaginous  margin:  lis.  small,  white,  rose,  or  rarely 
yellow,  usually  in  cymes,  rarely  in  heads.  For  V.  cot- 
cinea  and  jasminea,  see  Rex  km.  w  M 

Crassalas  are  greenhouse  plants  requiring  a  dry  atmos- 
phere during  the  resting  period.  While  making  growth, 
they  may  be  treated  like  other  greenhouse  plants  in  the 
way  of  watering,  placing  them  in  the  lightest  and  airiest 
part  of  the  house.  The  pots  must  be  drained  so  that  any 
surplus  moisture  will  easily  pass  through.  The  soil 
should  consist  of  sand,  loam,  broken  brick,  and  a  very 
small  quantity  of  Icaf-soll  or  thoroughly  rotted  cow- 
manure.  Propagation  is  usually  from  cuttings.  Some 
of  the  species,  such  as  C.  faleata.  do  not  give  much 
material  for  this  purpose,  and  they  should,  there- 
fore, he  beaded  over  and  the  tops  put  in  dry  sand 
in  the  spring,  allowing  water  only  when  they  show 
signs  of  shrivelling.  The  cut -over  plants  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  side  shoots,  which  may  be 
rooted  after  they  are  large  enough. 

Cult,  by  ft.  W.  Ouvm. 

A.  Floral  parti  normally  in  S't. 
B.  Lvs.  petioled. 
cor  data,  Soland.    Height  1-3  ft.:  stem  shrubby:  Ivs. 
flat,  wide,  stalked,  cordate,  obtuse,  entire,  glabrous, 
spotted  above  :  cymes  panicle- like  :  lis.  reddish,  some- 
times pure  white.  Winter-Closely  allied  to  V.  spatku- 


spathulita,  Thnnb.  Glabrous  herb  :  stem  somewhat 
shrubby,  decumbent,  branching:  Ivs.  stalk  .si,  roundish, 
s,  shining  above :  corymbs  panicle-like: 
fls.rosy;  petals  acute.  I..  B. 
C.  4:359  as  ('.  cordala .  — 
Not  advertised  for  sale,  but 
likely  to  be  cultivated  as  C. 
cordala. 

BB.  />*.  not  petioled. 
v.  Fotiage  glaucous. 
talcata,  Wendl.  Height 
3-8  ft.:  Ivs.  grown  together 
at  the  base,  thick,  glaucous, 
ohloog,   falcate:   ns.  small, 
numerous  |»  or  more),  In 
a    crimson,    rarely  white, 
dense,   terminal     corymb  : 
corolla  tube  %  of  an  In.  long, 
long    as  the  limb 
B.M. 


re.  Foliage  not  glaucous. 
lactoa.  Soland.  Height  1-2 
ft.:  stem  shrubby,  branch- 
ing, tortuous  below  :  Ivs. 
ovate,  narrowed  and  grown 
together  at  the  base,  gla- 
brous, spotted  along  the 
margin:  cymes  psnirle-like, 
mauy-fld.:  lis.  white,  small. 
Winter.  B.M.  1771.  I-.B.C. 
8:  7:t5.—  A  free  •  flowering 
window  plant  of  easy  cul- 
ture. There  is  a  form  with 
variegated  leaves. 

A  A.  Floral  part$  in  4'$. 
quadrlfida,  Baker.  Fig. 
!>74.  Perennial :  Ivs.  oblong- 
spatulale,  the  tipper  ones 
rounder,  decussate:  As.  with 
their  parts  in  4  s,  panicled, 
white,  tinged  red.    W.  M. 

CRATJKGUS  (ancientGreek  name. derived  from  kratntt, 
strength,  on  account  of  the  hardiness  of  the  wood ).  Rosa- 
cea, suborder  Pdmetr.  Haw.  Hawthorn.  Shrub*  or 
small  trees,  usually  spinv:  Ivs.  alternate,  deciduous, 
.often  lobed  or  plnnatifid:  lis.  white,  in 


some  varirtic*  red,  in  corymbs,  rarely  solitary;  petal- 
asd  calyx-lobes  5;  stamens  many,  rarely  less  than  10; 
styles  1-6:  fr.  a  drupe-like  pome,  with  1-5  1-seeded  bony 
atones.  About  70  species,  in  the  temperate  regions  of 
the  northern  hemisphere,  most  abundant  in  N.  America. 
Hardy  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees,  mostly  of  dense  and 
low  growth,  with  handsome  foliage,  turning,  in  most 
species,  to  a  brilliant  coloring  in  the  fall;  many  have 
very  decorative  frs.,  and  also  handsome  lis.  Some  of  the 
best,  with  showy  frs.,  are  C.  Crut-galli,  C.  Lara/lei, 
C.  cordala,  C.  pinnatifida  major,  C.  mollis,  but  the  frs. 
of  the  last  drop  very  early,  while  in  most  of  the  others 
the  frs.  remain  a  long  time  on  the  branches.  Some  varie- 
ties of  C.  monogyna  have  very  decorative  lis.;  also  C. 
mollis,  C.  Crusyalli  and  others  are  handsome  in  bloom. 
For  the  S.  states,  C.  a-stiralis  and  the  blue-fruited  C. 
brackyaeautka  are  among  the  most  decorative.  Well 
adapted  for  hedges  are  ('.  monogyna ,  ('.  Oryaeantka, 
C.  Crns-galli.  C.  cordala  and  many  others.  The  Haw- 
thorns grow  in  almost  anv  soil  and  position:  l«?»t  in  a 
rich,  loamy,  somewhat  moist  one,  and  also  in  strong  clay. 
Prop,  by  seeds,  sown  in  fall  or  stratified;  before  stratify- 
ing, most  of  the  pulp  may  be  removed  by  laying  the  frs. 
in  shallow  piles  and  allowing  them  to  decay*.  Then  they 
are  mixed  with  sand  or  sifted  soil  and  buried  in  the 
ground  or  kept  In  boxes  in  a  cool  cellar.  Some  species, 
as  ('.  cordata,  C  rocrinea,  ('.  t'rus-gnlli,  germinate  the 
first  year  and  are  sown  In  spring,  while  others,  especially 
('.  Oxyaeantka  and  Its  allies,  do  usually  not  germinate 
until  the  second  year,  and  may  be  kept  stratified  until 
the  following  fall  or  the  second' spring.  If  sown  at  once, 
the  seed  beds  must  be  heavily  mulched  during  the  first 
summer  to  prevent  drying.  The  young  plants  should  not 
)>e  allowed  to  remain  over  one  year  in  the  seed-beds,  ax 
they  form  long  tap-roots  and  are  then  difficult  to  trans- 
plant. Varieties  and  rarer  kinds  are  easily  budded  or 
grafted  on  seedling  stock  of  <'.  Oxyaeantka,  or  other 
common  strong-growing  species. 

Index:  acerifolia,  13  and  supp).;  apiifulia,  14  and 
suppl.;  Aronia,  18;  Axarolus.  18;  CtirnVri.  7;  cooeinea. 
3;  cordata.  Ill;  Crus-galli,  5;  I»onglas|.  \  >.  10:  flava,  2; 
Laval  lei,  7;  leucopklaos,  9;  Inrida.H;  macracantha.  10; 
mollis,  4;  monogyna,  lo;  nigni,  21;  oiloralixsima ,  IS; 
orientaliv,  19:  Oxvacantha,  IS,  1C;  parritnlia,  I:  pinnati- 
fida, 17:  populifolia,  13 and  suppl.:  prunifolin, 6;  punc- 
tata, 8:  pyrifolia,9;  sanguinea.il:  xubriltosn,  4;  taua- 
cetifolia,  20;  tomentosa,  9;  unifiora,  1. 

A.  Foliage  of  tkt  flattering  branckes  not  at  all  or  rcry 

slightly  lubed;  no  reins  going  to  the  sinuses. 
B.    Fit,  IS,  rarely  more. 

1.  OSiflora,  Mceoch  {C.  par\-ifblia,  Ait.)..  Dense,  low 
shruh,  with  numerous  slender  spines,  rarely  spineless, 
3-8  ft.:  Ivs.  on  short  not  glandular  petioles,  cuneale, 
ohovate  or  oblong-obovate,  irregularly  or  doubly  crenate- 
serrate,  pubescent  on  both  sides,  at  length' glabrous 
above,  K-1S  in.  long:  calyx  pubescent,  with  large  ser- 
rate lobes:  fr.  pyriform  or  globose,  yellow,  ?•»  in.  across, 
with  2-5  stones.  May,  June.  N.Jersey  to  Arkansas  and 
Florida.  S.S.4:191. 

2.  nira,  Ait.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  25  ft.,  usually 
very  spiny:  Ivs.  on  short  glandular  petioles,  cuneate. 
obovate,  glandular-dentate,  pubescent,  at  length  glabrous 
and  shining  above:  fr.  globular  or  pvrifonn.  greenish, 
yellow  or  red,  \  in.  across.  Va.  to  Florida.   S.S.  4 : 189. 

B.  K.  23:1932, 1939. 

OB.  Fls 
v.   Acs.  on  slender 
broadly  orate 
lolied:  talyjr  lobe 

3.  oocdnaa,  Linn.  8 


in  6-many-fld.  corymbs, 
ofttn  glandular  petioles,  usually 
and  truncate  at  tkt  bate,  sligktiy 
dentate. 

kHixt  Thorn.  Shrub  or  tree, 
rarely  to  25  ft.,  with  short  spines:  Ivs.  broadly  ovate, 
sharply  doubly  serrate,  nearly  glabrous  beneath,  spar- 
ingly appressed-pubescent  above,  2-3  in.  long:  corymbs 
usually  slightly  villous:  fr.  red.  glotM.se  or  oval,  S-Vi  in. 
across.  April,  Mav.  Newfoundland  to  Florida  and 
Texas,  west  to  Manitoba.  8.8.4:180.  Em.  433.  B.M.  3432. 
—  There  are  a  number  of  allied  forms  which  have  been 
considered  usually  as  mere  varieties,  but  may  be  per- 
haps distinct  species.  None  of  them,  however,  surpasses 
the  true  (!.  roeeinra  in  decorative  value,  and  they  are 
only  of  botanical  interest. 
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4.  mollis,  Srhwlr>  i  C.  tubrillAta,  Schrad.  C.eoceinea, 
wt.mdttit,  Torr.  A  Or.).  Pig. 575.  Tree,  to  30ft.,  with 
•hurt,  stout  thorns  :  lva.  broadly  ovale,  sharply  and 
doubly  serrate,  densely  pubescent  beneath,  3-4  in.  long: 
corymbs  densely  villous-pubeseent:  fls.  with  red  disk:  fr. 
about  S  in.  across,  usually  pear-shaped.  April,  Hay. 
Quebec  to  Pa.,  west  to  Nebraska.  S.  8. 4:182.  Em.  494  (as 
C.tomentota).  O. P.  5 : 231.  —  One  of  the  most  decorative 
species,  with  law,  bright  green  foliage  and  showy  fls. 
and  fit.,  ripening  in  September,  but  dropping  soon  after 
maturity. 

Var.  tlliitolia,  Koehne.  I, vs.  more  pubescent,  petioles 
not  glandular:  stamens  20. 


rein*  beneath  when  young,  2-3  In.  long:  corymbs  pubes- 
cent: fr.  red;  stones  with  two  furrows  on  the  inner  side. 
May-June.  — Probably  hybrid  between  C.  Crut-gaili  and 
C.  macracaniAa,   U.K.  22:1868. 

7.  L»vall«i.  Herincq.  {('.  Carritri,  Vnuv.  I.  Small  tree 
to  20  ft.,  with  spreading  branches,  nearly  unarmed, 
when  older:  Ivs.  elliptic  or  oblong-obovate,  acute,  pu- 
bescent, glabrous  above  at  length,  Irregularly  serrate, 
3-4  in.  long  :  corymbs  rather  few-fld.,  pubescent  ;  fls. 
large,  with  red  disk  :  fr.  bright  orange  or  brick-red, 
ovoid  or  globular.  %  In.  across.  Mav.  R.H.  1883:  108. 
O.C.  111.21:118,  M9.-Probah]y  hybrid  between  O. 
Crut-galli  and  C.  Meticana;  originated  in  Prance. 


575.  Crataegus  mollis  (X  One  ot  the  b*»t  native  thorns. 


00.  Let.  on  rather  thort  and  ttout,  not  glandular,  peti- 
olts,  cuneatt  and  utually  entire  at  the  bate,  and 
mottly  broadith  aboi-e  the  middle. 

v.  ».  red  or  yellow,  not  thining. 

S.  Habit  of  fr.  nodding  or  pendulous:  rather  hard. 

T.  Color  of  let.  dark  green  and  thining  above,  char- 
taceout:  calyx  lobet  erect  on  the  fr, 

5.  Crus-galli,  Linn.  Shrub  or  tree,  to  40  ft. ;  branches 
wide-spreading,  rigid,  often  pendulous,  wilh  numerous 
slender  spines:  Ivs.  obovate  or  oblanceolate,  irregularly 
and  sharply  serrate,  quite  glabrous,  1-1%  in.  long,  often 
semi-persistont :  corymbs  glabrous:  fr.  usually  globose, 
red.  Mav-June.  IJuehee.  south  to  Pla.  and  Tex.  S.S. 
4:178.  Em.  492.  R.B.  1 :11ft,  G.F.  7: 296. -A  very  deco- 
rative species  of  distinct  habit,  handsome  in  bloom  and 
with  showy,  bright  red  fr..  remaining  on  the  branches 
often  until  spring  ;  the  Ivs.  assume  a  brilliant  orange 
and  scarlet  color  In  fall.  Var.  Inermis,  Lge.  Spineless 
form.  Var.  linearis,  Ser.  Lvs.  linear-lanceolate.  Var. 
nana,  Nichols.  Dwarf  form.  Var.  ovalilolia.  Lindl. 
Lva.  elliptic.  D.R.  22:1800.  Var.  pyracanthifulia,  Ait. 
(var.  taheitdlia,  Ait.).  Lvs.  oblanceolate.  Var.  iplen- 
dens,  Ait.  (var.  l&cida,  Hort. ).  Lvs.  elliptlc-oblanceo- 
late,  very  shining. 

6.  prunitoUa.  Pers.  Shrub  or  tree,  to  30  ft. :  branches 
spreading  or  somewhat  ascending,  spiny:  Ivs.  obovate, 
or  roundish  obovate,  doubly  serrate,  pubescent  on  the 


rr.  Color  of  lv$.  dull  abort,  with  imprtittd  veint, 

pubetcrnt. 

8.  punctata.  Jacq.  Pig.  570.  Tree,  to  25  ft, :  branches 
horlsontally  spreading,  with  short,  stout  spines  or  un- 
armed: lvs.  broadly  obovate,  obtuse  or  acute,  narrowed 
at  the  base  into  a  rather  long-margined  petiole,  irregu- 
larly serrate  :  corymbs  pubescent :  fls.  large  ;  calyx 
lobes  entire  :  fr.  pyriform  or  subglobose.  red,  dotted, 
about  X  In.  across.  May.  Prom  Quebec  to  Ont.  and 
Ga.  S.S.  4:184.  Var.  aorea,  Ait.  (vnr.  ranthocdrpa, 
Roem. ).  Pr.  yellow:  Ivs.  sometimes  slightly  lobed. 

EC  Habit  of  fr.  erect,  becoming  toft:  corymbt 
many-tld.,  large. 

9.  tomsntosa,  Linn.  ( V.  pyritblia,  Alt.  C.  leucophUrot, 
Mo?nch).  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft.,  with  spreading 
branches  unarmed  or  with  short  spines:  Ivs.  cuneate, 
obovate-oblong  or  elliptic,  acute,  serrate  and  often 
slightly  lobe«i.  pubescent,  2-5  In.  long:  corymbs  pubes- 
cent; fls.  rather  small;  calyx  lobes  serrate*:  fr.  usually 
oval,  dull  or  yellowish  red,  %-'-»  In.  across;  stones  with 
2  furrows  on  the  Inner  side.  June.  Prom  Hudson  Bay 
to  Ga.,  west  to  Mich,  and  Mo.  S.S.  4:183.  G.F.  2:425. 
B.R.  22: 1877. -Var.  aurantlaca,  Lge.   Pr.  yellow. 

DD.  Fr.  thining,  blood-red  or  tcarlet,  rarely  yellow, 
gtobote,  with  toft  and  juicy  fleth  ;  ttonet  with  t 
furrow*  on  the  inner  tide  (plain  in  all  the  fore- 
going except  ,\ht.  6  and  9). 

10.  macraciaUu,  Lvdd.  (C*.  eocciaea,  var.  macracdn- 
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f*a,Dudl.).  Fig.  577.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft.,  of 
dense  growth,  with  numerous  lonjf  and  slender  spines: 
Irs.  rather  slender-petioled,  broadly  elliptic  or  orate, 
doubly  serrate,  glabrous,  shining  and  dark  green  above, 
almost  glabrous  beneath  :  corymbs  more  or  leas  vil- 


lous; fls.  fragrant;  calyx-teeth  glandular-serrate:  fr. 
K  in.  in  diam.  Mav,  June.  (Quebec  to  Va.,  west  to  Mo. 
and  Dak.  8.8.4:181.  U.K.  22:1912.  I  r<  11:1012  (as 
C.  glandulosa).  A.O.  11:509. -Sometimes  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  <*.  Douglasi.  Var.  succulent*,  Kcbd. 
(C.  sutcul/nta.  Schrad.).  Lvs.  pubescent  beneath  : 
pedicels  and  calyx  densely  villous. 

11.  sanguine*.  Pall.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  with  up- 
right, spreading  branches  and  short  spines:  lvs.  ovate 
or  broadly  ovate,  narrowed  into  the  petiole,  irregularly 
serrate  and  slightly  Inbed,  more  deeply  lobed  on  vigor- 
ous shoots,  nearly  glabrous,  I %-3  in.  long:  corymbs 
pubescent  or  glabrous;  fls.  large;  stamens  20,  with  pur- 
ple anthers  :  fr.  S  In.  In  dlatn.  Slber.,  Dahtir.,  Amur- 
land.  Var.  Altaic*,  Loud,  (var.  xanthordrpa ,  Kegel). 
Fr.  yellow,  smaller:  anthers  whitish:  lvs.  more  deeply 
lobed. 

HDD.  Fr.  black,  nhining  ;  stones  with  t  furrow*. 

12.  Douglasi,  Lindl.  ((,'.  sangulnea,  var.  Bouglasi, 
Torr.  &  Or.).  Tree,  to  40ft.,  with  slender. often  pendu- 
lous branches,  unarmed  or  with  short  spines:  lvs.  short- 
petioled.  broadly  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  serrate  and 
•lightly  lol>ed,  nearly  glabrous,  pubescent  on  the  mid- 
rib above,  chartaceous,  1-1  in.  long:  corymbs  glabrous: 
calyx  lobes  triangular-ovate  :  fr.  ripening  in  Aug.  or 
Sept.  May.  Brit.  C'olumb.  to  Calif.  S.S.  4:175.  B.R. 
21:1810. 

AA.  foliage  distinctly  lobed,  with  reins  going  from 
the  midrib  to  the  sinuses  (see  alto  Xo.l);  $  tones 
plain  on  the  inner  tide  except  So.  IS. 

B.  Fr.  very  small,  about  \in.  across:  calyx  lobes 
separated  by  a  distinct  line  from  the  fr.  and  fall- 
ing oft  at  length. 

13.  COItUU,  Alt.  K\  arrri folia,  Much.  C.  populifolia, 
Walt.).  Washington  Thorn.  Tree,  to  HO  ft.,  with 
slender  spines  :  lvs.  slender,  petioled,  triangular  or 
broadly  ovate,  usually  truncate  at  the  base,  3-5-lohfd, 
sharply  serrate,  l%-25-%  in.  long  :  corymbs  many-mi., 
glabrous  :  styles  B  :  fr.  depressed -globose,  shining, 
bright  coral-red.  Julie.  111.  to  Ala.  and  Va.  S.S.  4:1W5. 
B.R.  14:1151.  — A  very  desirable  species,  with  beautiful 
fall-coloring  and  large  clusters  of  bright  red  fr.  remain- 
ing a  long  time  on  the  branches. 

14.  aplilolia.  Mlchx.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  rarely  20  ft., 
with  stout  spines  and  the  branchlets  pubescent  when 
young:  lvs.  Mender,  petioled,  broadly  ovate,  plnnately 
5-7-clcft.  serrate,  glabrous  or  pubescent,  ?«-l in.  long: 
corymbs  few  ■lid,,  villous,  pubescent;  styles  1-3:  fr.  oval, 
1-4-1-5  in.  high.  May.  Va.  and  Kla.  to  Tex.  S.S.  4:188. 
—  A  handsome  species  with  graceful  foliage  and  an 
abundance  of  white  tls.  in  spring  and  small  but  bright- 
colored  frs.  In  fall. 

BB.  Fx.  '«  in.  or  more  across  ;  calyz  not  separated. 
•  C.   Fr.  red  or  yellow. 

l>.   Branches  ami  Irs.  glabrous. 

15.  Oiyacantha.  Unn.  Hawthorn  or  Mav  of  English 


Shrab  or  small  tree,  to  15  ft.,  with  spreading 
branches  and  stout  spines:  lvs.  short  petioled,  cuneate 
or  truncate  at  the  base,  roundish  or  broadly  ovate,  3-5- 
lobed,  with  lnclsely  serrate  lobes,  1-2  in.  long:  corymbs 
5-10-tld.,  glabrous:  fr.  globular  or  roundish  oval,  %-Hin. 
high,  scarlet;  stones  2,  with  2  furrows  on  the  inner  side. 
May.  Eu.,  N.Afr.  B.B.  13:1128  (as  C.  oryacanthoUUs). 
Var.  x*nthoc*rp»,  Koem.  Has  yellow  fr.,  very  distinct 
and  showy. -Often  confounded  with  the  following,  and 


16.  monogya*.  Jscq.  (C.  Orydcantha,  Hort.).  Shrub 
or  tree,  to  20  ft.,  with  stout  spines:  lvs.  on  rather  slender 
petioles,  orate,  3-7-lobed,  lobes  with  few  teeth  at  the 
apex,  1-2  in.  long:  corymbs  many-fld.,  with  usually  hairy 
pedicels:  fr.  oval,  with  usually  1  stone,  S-S  In.  high. 
May,  June.  Eu.  and  N.  Africa  to  Himalayas.  —  Many  gar- 
den forms  are  cultivated;  some  of  the  most  distinct  are 
the  following.  With  single  fls.:  Var.  hi  color,  Hort.  (var. 
QAmpperi  bicolor).  Fls.  white,  edged  pink.  F.S.16:1651. 
Var.  punicea.  Hort.  Fls.  deep  red.  F.S.  15:1509,  Fig.  L 
L.B.C.  14:1  Var.  rosea,  Hort.  Fls.  pink,  petals  with 
white  claw.  With  double  fls. :  Var.  alba  plena.,  Hort. 
With  white  double  lis.  F.S.  15: 1509.  Fig.  2.  Var.  Paull, 
Hort.  (var.  eoreluea,  Hort.  Var.  Pnul's  Sew  Double 
Scarlet}.  Fig.  578.  Bright  scarlet,  one  of  the  most 
showy.  I. H.  14:536.  Var.  punicea  plena.  Hort.  Scarlet- 
red.  R.B.  24:161.  Var.  rubra  plena,  Hort.  Bed.  F.S. 
15:1509.  Fig.  3.  Varieties  differing  in  lvs.  and  habit: 
Var.  laciniata,  Loud.  Lvs.  deeply  pinnatifld  with  Incised 
serrate  lobes.  Var.  pteridildlia.  Loud.  (var.  filicifblia, 
Hort.).  Similar,  but  lvs.  longer,  with  narrower  and  more 
incised  lobes.  F.S.  20:2076.  Var.  quercifolia.  Loud. 
Lvs.  with  broad,  rounded  and  crenate  lobes.  Var.  horn  da, 
Carr.  Branches  with  fascicles  of  numerous  stout  spines. 
F.S.  14:1468.  O.C.  III.  24:13.  Var.  pendul*.  Hort.  With 
pendulous  branches.  Var.  pendula  rosea,  Hort.  A  pen- 
dulous form,  with  pink  fls.  Var.  strict*.  Loud.  (var. 
oyr<imi<id{>*,Hort.).  Of  fastigiate,  upright  habit.  Var. 
•empertlorens,  Amir.'  ( v*r.  Bruanti,  Carr.).  Low,  $ 
ful  shrub,  flowering  until  fall.  R.H.  1883,  p.  140. 
are  also  some  vars.  with  variegated  lvs. 


17.  pinnatltid*,  Bunge.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  to  20  ft. : 
lvs.  slender-petioled,  cuneate,  elliptic-ovate,  pinnately 
5-9-cleft,  lnclsely  serrate:  corymbs  many-fid.,  usually 
:  fr.  globular  or  pyrifonn,  dark  red,  | 
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K-^ln.hlgh:  atone*  3-5.  June.  Amurland.  N.  China, 
Japan,  tit.  1862:  306. -  Var.  major.  N.  E.  Brown.  Lvs. 
r.  less  deeply  lobed  :  fr.  oval,  1  in.  long.  O.C.  II. 


DD.  BranchUt*  and  Iva.pubeitrnt. rarely  Irt.  glabrous: 
fr.  largt,  often  pubescent. 
18.  AsirolOl,  Linn.  (<7.  Arbnia.  Wr.l.  Shrub  or  tree, 
to  25  ft.:  lvs.  short-petioled,  cuneatc-obovate,  deeply 
3-5-lobed,  with  the  lobes  nearly  eutlre  or  lncisc<l  at  the 
apex,  grayish  green,  pubescent,  1  H-25-iin.  long:  corymbs 
few-fld.,  densely  tomentose:  fr.  orange -red  or  yellow, 
globular  or  .ovoid,  %-\  In.  across.  May.  N.  Africa, 
W.Asia.  U.K.  22:1897  (as  0.  Aronia).  R.H.  1856:  441. 
-  Var.  Static*,  Boiss.  Lvs.  glabrous:  fr.  smaller,  reddish 
yellow.  B.R.  22:1855  (as  C.  Mnrorrana). 


578.  Paul's  Thorn  —  Crataegus  monojym,  var.  Pauli. 

19.  orientalis,  Pall.  ( C.  odoratistitna,  Lindl.).  Shrub 
or  small  tree,  with  spreading,  almost  unarmed  branches: 
Its.  short-pet  lolcd,  cuneate.  obovate  or  oblong,  pinnately 
3-5-cleft,  with  the  lobes  iuciscly  serrate  at  the  apex, 

ntosc  pubescent,  1-2  In.  long:  corymb  dense,  tomen- 
i:  calyx  lobes  entire:  fr.  depressed  globose,  brick-  or 
orange-red,  ",-1  in.  across.  June.  S.  E.  Eu.,  W.  Asia. 
B.  M.  2314.  B.R.  22:1885  (as  C.  odoratissima).-\'nr. 
■anguinea,  Schrad.  Fr.  dark  red.  B.R.  22:1852. 

20.  tanacetifOlia,  Pers.  Shrub  or  small  tree:  lvs.  cune- 
ate, obovate,  pinnately  5-7 -cleft,  with  the  lobes  glandular- 
serrate,  villous-pubcscent,  1-2  In.  long:  corymb  dense, 
5-7-fld.:  calyx  lobe*  large,  deeply  glandular  serrate:  lis. 
large:  fr.  pubescent,  yellow,  1  in.  or  more  across,  with 
laciniate  bracts  at  the  base.    May,  June.    W.  Asia. 

B.  R.  22:1884.  tit.  43.  p.  215. 

00.  Fr.  black,  shining,  globular. 

21.  nigra.  Kit.  Shrub  or  small  tree:  branches  pubes- 
cent, with  short  spines:  lvs.  short-petioled,  ovate  or 
ovate-elliptic,  deeply  pinnately  5-9-lobed  with  serrate 
lobes,  slightly  pubescent  above,  densely  pubescent  be- 
neath: corymbs  dense,  10-15-fld.,  tomentose;  pedicels 
short:  lis.  white,  becoming  slightly  red:  fr.  Kin.  across. 
8.  E.  Eu.  L.B.C.  11:1021. 

C.  aetrifdtia,  Mnch  -  C.  conlata.-  C  acerifblia.  Hort.-C. 
mollis.— P.<Mri*d/w,Torr.  A  Gray.  Tree,  to  30  ft.:  Ws.cuneate- 
oblong. erenate-sernOe. pubescent  below:  corynil"  few-fl J.. gla- 
brous: fr  lar«e.  red.  8.  state*.  8.8.4:192  —  P.  apiifbtia.  Hort. 
••0.  orientalis.  —  P.  arbortsrms,  Ell.— P.  vlridis  —  P.  berbrri- 
folia.  Torr.&Oray.  Allied  toP.Crosgalli.  Lvs,  obovate.  rounded 
at  the  apex,  pubescent  as  are  the  corymbs.  S.  states.  8.8,4:179. 

—  O.  bmekttamntka.  Sarg.  &  Engelro  Tree,  to  50  ft.:  lvs.  elliptic 
or  oblong- lanceolate,  rarely  :i  lobed,  glabrous  at  length :  corymbs 
many-fld  :  fr.  large,  bright  blue.    Louisiana,  Texas.  8.8.4:177. 

—  C.  CaiUorniea,  Hort.  —  P.  plnnatlflila  major.—  P.  Carpathita. 
Lodd— P  nigra.—  P.  Crtsiana.  IWw  Shrub:  lvs.  pinnately 
lobed. slightly  pubescent  beneath:  corymbs  many-fld. :  fr.ovold. 
red.  Origin  unknown  —  0.  cklnrosdrcn,  Maxim,  Allied  to  C. 
sanguine*.  Lvs.  pinnately  lobed,  glabrous  at  length:  corymbs 
many-fld.:  fr.  black,  with  green  flesh.  Manchuria.  —  P  coorinea, 
var.  rlridis.  Torr.  A  Gray.  =  t_\  pruinosa  —  C.  crrnutnta,  ltoxb. 

—  Pyraeantha  rrenulsta.—  P.  eunraln,  Mlq.  Low  shrub:  lvs. 
cuneate,  obovate-oblong,  serrateor  slightly  lobed:  corymbs  few- 
fld.:  fr.  large,  red.  Japan.—  P.  DlMrHI,  Hort. —  C.  pinnattfida, 

—  C.  Douglasi,  Hort  .  not  Llndl.—  P  maeracantha  —  P.  Florrn- 
t\na.  Zacc  —  Wrns  (Mains)  rrata-gifolla  —  P.  fldrida.  Loud  — 

C.  uniflora.-  P.  Fonlaneriana,  Soach.  Allied  to  C.  t  rus  galli. 
Lvs.  elliptic  or  elliptic  lanceolate,  alnio.t  glabrous,  shinin 

s:  corymb. many  fid  .  pubescent:  fr  ml    Probabl  y 
■  0.  glabra.  Hurl.,  not ' 


P.  cordata.—  C.  gtandu&sa,  Mnch.  (C.  flava.  var.  pubesccn*. 
Gray).  Allied  to  D.  flava.  Lvs.  broader,  of  firmer  texture,  more 
pubescent  and  glandular:  fr.subglobose,  red  or  yellow.  8  «t«tc« 
5.8. 4:180  I  as  P  flava  elliptica).  B.R.  22:1*00  (as  C.  spathulsta). 

—  C.  grandillbra.  Kuch.  Small  trees:  lvs.  elliptic,  serrate,  often 
slightly  lnl.nl  inward  the  apex,  pubescent:  fls.  1-3,  Urge:  fr. 
brown,  glnlnse,  large.  Supposed  to  lie  a  hybrid  between  Mes- 
pllus  Germanlea  and  a  Crat«<gn».  O.K.  10:33,  R.H.  InW,  p.  80 
TasC.  lobata).—  P. hrtrmpki/tta.  Klucgge.  Alli<«l  toPmonngyna. 
Lvt.  larger, usually  trt lid:  fr.  larger,  bright  ml:  corymbs  many- 
fid.  B.R.  14:1161  and  22:1*47.-  P.  Korolkfari.  Hort  .  =  P.  pinnati- 
flda.  var.  major:  also  P.  ehlorosarca  and  P.  sanguines,  var. 
Altatca  are  cultivated  sometimes  under  this  name  —  C.  lobata, 
Bose.—  P.  graudltlora.—  C.  lueida,  MU1.="  C.  Crus-galll,  var. 
splendens. —  P.  Maura.  Linn.  f.=P.  Axarolus. —  P.  melanocarpa. 
Rieb,—  V.  pt*ntagytui. —  P.  Mtxicdna,  Sess.  A  Moc.  Small  tree, 
to  20  ft. :  lvs.  eunente-nhlong.  coarsely  serrate  or  sllglilly  lobed. 
pubescent :  eorymbt  3-in-!ld.,  tomentose:  fr.  large,  reil  or  yellow. 
Mexico.  R  H ,22: 1910.  S  B V M.  II,  3:300  —  P.  mirror* rpa.  Llndl. 

—  0.  spathnlata  -  P.  odorntisirima,  IJndl.-P.  orientalis,—  O. 
Otireriana,  I>utn. -Pours.— t".  pentngyna.—  P.  prntdgyna.  Kit. 
Shrubor  small  tree:  lvs.  pinnately  5-7-elcft.  pnlxwent:  ee>rymbs 
many  fid.:  fr.  piriform,  black,  dull,  small.  B.R.  22:  1»74  i 
23: 1933.— P.  populitMia.  Ell.  Allie.1  to  V.  cocclnea.  Lvs.  smaller, 
glabrous:  fr.  green-purple  or  dull  purple,  glaucous.  N.  Eng.  to 
I?  la.— P.  pruini/ta.'W  endl.=-< '.  popullfolia.— P.pvrpur«i,Boac.= 
C.  sangninea.— P.  Pi/raeant ha.  Perm. =Pyraeantha cocclnea.— P. 
purilolia.  Alt.—  <\  tomeutosa.—  P.  rirularu,  Nutt.  Allied  to  C. 
Donglasl.  Shrub :  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate,  glabrous  at 
length.  Oregon  to  N.  Mexico  and  t'allf.  8. 8. -1:176.—  V.tpatku- 
lata,  Mchx.  Shrub  or  tree,  to  20  ft.:  lvs.  cuneate.  oblanreolate, 
crenately  serrate  or  3-lolied  at  the  apex:  curjnilw  mnny-fld.: 
fr.  scarlet,  globular,  %  In.  across.  8.  states.  S.S.4:1K5.  B.R. 
22: 11*48  (as  P.  micrnrarpti).—  P.  ruceultnta,  Schrad.  —  P.  maera- 
cantha —  P.  Tatarira,  Hort.—  P.  pinnatiflda,  var.  major.—  P. 
toiMcntdra.var.  mollis,  Hort.— P,  mollis.— P.  Tnurnefbrti.  Grlscb. 
aC.  orientalis,  var.  sangninea.— P.  Virginir*.  Lodd.RP  glandn- 
losa. —  P  v\r\it**,  I.imi,  Tree,to35ft.:  lvs.  enneate. oblong-ol»o- 
vate,  irregularly  serrate,  often  slightly  lobed,  glabrous:  corymbs 
many-fld..  glabrous  or  sparingly  villous:  fr.  scarlet  or  orange. 
8.  Caro.  and  Fla.  to  Texas.  8.8. 4: 1*7. 
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CRATSVA  (after  Pratevas,  an  obscure  writer  on 
medical  plant*,  not,  as  sometimes  stated,  at  the  time  of 
Hippocrates,  but  at  (he  beginning  of  the  flrst  century 
B.C.,  since  he  named  a  plant  after  Mithridates).  Cap- 
paridacea.  A  genus  of  14  species  of  tropical  trees  and 
shrubs:  leaflets  3:  fls.  In  corymb*,  usually  polygamous, 
with  the  odor  of  garlic :  sepals  and  petals  4 :  stamens 
8-23:  torus  elongated :  berries  ovate-globose,  with  a  slen- 
der stripe.  The  bark  of  the  tiarlic  l'ear,  ('.  gynandra, 
blisters  like  Pantharidea.  C.  rtligiosa,  from  Malabar 
and  the  Society  Islands.  Is  a  aacred  tree,  and  is  planted 
In  native  graveyards.  The  bitter,  aromatic  leaves  and 
bark  are  used  by  them  In  stomach  troubles.  The  above 
and  some  other  species  are  cultivated  in  Europe  as 
ornamental  greenhouse  shrubs. 

religion,  f'orst.  f .  ( C.  yurvdla .  Much. -Ham. ) .  Leaflets 
2H  to  3  times  as  long  as  broad :  stamens  20-28.  —  Cult,  by 
Franceschi.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

QKEAM  NOT.    See  llrrtholletia. 

CREEPING  CHARLIE.  A  children's  name  for  the 
fragrant  little  blue-tlnwerod  weed,  Ma  Ira  rotundi  folia, 
which  bears  the  "cheeses "  dear  to  boyhood's  memory. 
The  name  is  hardly  dignified  enough  for  most  botanies. 
This  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  Lyiimachia  nummu- 
laria. 

CBEFXB  (the  application  of  this  name  is  obscure). 
Compisitat.  This  variable  genus  contains  a  few  hardy 
annual  and  perennial  herbs,  especially  P.  Sibirica, 
which  resembles  a  sow-thistle  in  habit,  and  has  corymbs 
of  reddish  blue  flowers,  about  the  size  of  a  hawkweec, 
or  a  small  dandelion.  It  is  one  of  the  coarser  border 
plants,  and  rare.  Rather  light,  sandy  soil,  and  full  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  are  essentials  to  the  welfare  of  this 
plant.  It  Is  contented  In  a  rather  dry  position,  either  In 
the  rockery,  or  in  the  bonier.  It  is  prop,  by  division.  A 
common  plant  on  the  moss  of  English  thatched  cot- 
tages Is  C.  rireni,  a  yellow  fid.  plant,  resembling  a 
dandelion. 

Sibirica,  Linn.  Perennial.  2-3  ft.  high,  and  at  least  as 

wide  when  In  bloom:  plant  covered  with  short  rough 
hairs:  root,  large,  fleshy:  lvs.  rough,  wrinkled,  coarsely 
dentate,  somewhat  cordate,  12  in.  long,  including  a  pet- 
s  long:  fls.  bright  yellow:  involucre  loose, 
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hairy.  July,  En.,  Asia,  Minor,  Himalayas.  On.  53,  p. 
403.  — The  tallest  ami  largest-fld.  of  the  genu*.  Its 
white,  plumy  ma-M's  of  needs  are  also  attractive. 

V.  nurta,  Krirlih,  Height  1ft..  lit.  orange  Jane,  En.  The 
commonest  perennial  »pwip»  of  the  grim*  abroad.  Repays  rirh 
•oil.-  C.  ru),ra.  Ijnn.  Annual  height  «-:«  in.:  fl«  red.  usually 
solitary-  Italy,  lireece.  The  rommonnt  of  the  annual  «p»cie» 
abroad. 

CRESCENTIA  (afler  Creseonxi,  thirteenth  century 
Itallati  agricultural  writer  I.  Hignoniacttr.  Thin  genu* 
la  chiefly  interesting  for  the  Calabash  tree,  and  has  no 
near  allies  of  horticultural  importance.  It  consists  of 
tropical  trees,  glabrous:  lv».  alternate,  solitary  or  clus- 
tered in  nodes  :  lis.  large,  tubular,  with  a  fluted  5-cut 
limb,  yellowish,  with  red  or  purple  veins:  calyx  2-parted 
or  deeply  5-cut.  The  Calabash  tree  is  a  native  of  tropi- 
cal America,  is  especially  familiar  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  can  bo  grown  outdoors  in  extreme  S.  Kla.,  S.  Calif. 
The  outer  skin  of  the  fruit  is  removed,  and  the  seeds 
and  pulp  from  within,  and  the  hard,  woody  shell  ia 
uaed  for  water- iff >urds  and  for  all  sorts  of  domestic  ves- 
sels, according  to  size  and  shape.  The  growing  fruit 
can  he  made  to  assume  various  forms  by  skillful  tying. 
It  is  a  tree,  20  ft.  high,  and  readily  distinguished  from 
all  others  l>v  its  peculiar  habit  of  growth,  as  it  l>ears 
large,  horizontal,  scarcely  divided  branches,  which  bear 
clusters  of  leaves  at  intervals. 

Cujete.  Linn.  Lva.4-6  in.  long,  broadly  lanceolate.taper- 
Ing  at  the  base:  Ms.  solitary,  pendulous;  calyx  2  parted 
corolla  constricted  below  the  middle,  and  then  swelled 
above,  malodorous  when  decaying:  stamens  4,  some- 
times 5.  li.M.  3430. 

CRESS.  The  ordinary  garden  Cress  (Ltpidium  $ati- 
rum),  sometimes  called  peppergrass,  is  still  absent  in 
the  majority  of  American  gardens,  although  ita  leaves 
have  the  pleasant  pungency  of  the  Water  Cress,  and 
might  be  us.il  more  freely  a*  a  condiment,  to  be  served 
with  salads,  or  for  garnishing.  Tho  quick  sprouting 
habit  of  the  seed  is  proverbial.  If  Cress  is  wanted  in 
•  ita  prime  continuously,  seed  must  be  sown  every  few 

days.  The  young  plants,  which  may  be  left  thickly  in 
drills,  need  protection  from  the  flea  beetle,  as  this  is  as 
fond  of  Cress  pungency  as  any  gourmand.  For  winter 
use,  garden  Cress  may  l>e  grown  in  large  flower  pots, 
boxes,  or  on  a  bench,  in  any  light  and  reasonably  warm 
place.  There  are  curled  and  broad  leaved  types.  Aus- 
tralian or  Golden  Cress  Is  a  broad,  yellowish-leaved  va- 
riety. Water  Cress  {.Va*tnrthim  officinal*  |,  a  hardy 
perennial  and  Important  market  crop,  can  be  grown  in 
moist  soil  in  the  greenhouse,  or  in  almost  any  ditch, 
pool,  or  shallow  water  course.  Covered  with  water,  it 
winters  well.  To  introduce  it  in  any  suitable  place,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  scatter  seed  or  a  few  freshly-cut 
branches,  and  It  will  soon  spread  and  flourish.  "Erfurt 
Sweet"  is  a  superior  strain.  Similar  to  Water  Cress  In 
form  of  leaf  and  in  taste  is  the  Upland  Cress  (Harba- 
rta  vulgari*),  %  hardy  biennial  which  can  easily  be 
grown  from  seed.  t.  G  reiki  r. 

CRIMSON  FLAG.   SchUottyli*  cocei»ea. 

CRIRKLE  ROOT.  One  of  the  names  of  Dtnlaria 
diphylia. 

CRtHUM  (Greek  name  for  a  lily).  Amnrytlid&ettr . 
A  rather  large  and  cosmopolitan  genus  of  splendid  flow- 
ering bulbs,  mostly  tender,  closely  allied  to  Amaryllis, 
and  distinguished  bv  the  longer  perianth  tulie.  Lvs. 
mostly  persistent,  usually  brood;  lis.  few  or  many  in  an 
umbel,  often  very  fragrant  and  with  three  types  of 
coloring,  pure  white,  banded  red  or  purplish  down  the 
center,  or  flushed  with  the  same  colors  ;  perianth 
spreading  or  funnel  shaped;  tube  straight  or  curved; 
segments  linear,  lanceolate  or  oblong. 

The  species  of  Crinum  require  (ridel]  different  BttJ< 
ture,  and  their  geographical  distribution  furnishes  an 
Important  clue  as  to  their  rarity  and  the  degree  of 
warmth  required.  There  are  only  two  hardy  species,  ('. 
lonyifnlinm  and  0.  Moorti,  the  latter  being  less  hardy 
than  the  former,  but  with  finer  flowers.   These  two 
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specie*  differ  from  all  other*  in  blooming  all  summer  in- 
stead of  during  a  short  period,  and  in  the  greater  lasting 
qualities  of  their  flowers.  An  interesting  hybrid  between 
the  two,  C.  Pou-rtlii,  is  hardier  than  C.  Moorti,  and  the 
flower,  though  better  than  C.  lomgUrtkm,  is  not  quite  aa 
showy  as  that  of  ('.  Moorti.  The  hybrid  has  three  well 
marked  colors,  white,  rose  and  purplish.  A  single  bulb 
of  the  white  variety  has  given  fifty  flowering  bulb*  In 
four  years.  W.  Watson  says  that  this  cross  can  easily  be 
repeated  by  amateurs.  Theoiitdoorklnds  require  adeep, 
well  drained  soil  and  plenty  of  moisture  during  the  grow- 
ing season.  Speaking  of  V.  Moorti,  W.  Watson,  Lon- 
don, says:  "For  placing  In  conspioous  position  on  ter- 
races or  lawns,  or  in  corners  where  flowers  are  wanted  to 
combine  with  architecture  or  statuary  for  summer  effect, 
they  are  of  the  greatest  value.  The  Agapanthus  is  fre- 
quently grown  for  such  purposes,  but  the  Crinum  is 
scarcely  known  in  this  character.  Of  course  large  speci- 
mens are  need  til,  but  once  obtained  they  are  not  easily 
lost."  The  bulbs  of  Crinum*  are  mostly  grown  in  Hol- 
land anil  in  Florida.  The  only  native  species,  ('.  .4»<ri- 
tanum,  the  "Swamp  Lily  of  Florida,"  makes  a  brilHant 
and  striking  spectacle  when  seen  in  dismal  places  far 
from  civilization.  It  la  no  wonder  that  it  is  cherished  in 
Florida  gardens. 

Of  the  greenhouse  Crinum*  some  are  evergreen,  other* 
deeidous;  some  wartnhouse,  others  eoolhouse  g|>ecics. 
Like  Pancratium*,  thev  require  too  much  space  to  be  a* 
popular  here  as  in  the  Old  World.  Speaking  especially 
of  ('.  nmahilt  and  C.  Atinlirum,  Robert  Cameron  say* 
|Q.  P,  IO:S17)i  "Crinums  thrive  in  a  compost  of  turfy 
loam,  dry  cow  manure  and  a  little  charcoal.  When  they 
are  grown  in  large  pots  they  do  not  require  annual  re- 
potting: in  fact,  our  large  plants  have  not  been  shifted 
for  the  past  five  years.  A  top-d  re-sing  of  good,  rich  soil 
is  all  that  is  necessary,  and  when  they  are  well  estab- 
lished liquid  manure  is  very  beneficial."  C.  amabilt 
mav  be  taken  an  a  type  of  the  eoolhouse  and  C.  gigan- 
Itum  of  the  warmhouse  kind.  Of  the  latter  species,  W. 
Watson  *ays  <G.  F.  4:  221 1 :  "It  is  gigantic  only  in  the 
size  of  its  flowers.  The  erect  scapes  are  produced  sev- 
eral time*  a  year  at  varying  seasons.  The  flowers  are 
powerfully  and  deliciously  fragrant,  and  last  about  a 
week.  This  species  requires  plenty  of  moisture  all  the 
year  round,  and  it  is  happiest  when  planted  in  a  large  pot 
of  rich  soil,  or  better  still,  In  a  bed  under  the  shade  of 
palm*."  n-.  jf 

Among  the  great  family  of  large-flowering  Amaryllid* 
1  do  not  recall  any  more  beautiful  in  bloom  than  Crinum 
Moorti  and  it*  hybrid  0.  Povtllii.  The  culture  of  the 
former  la  of  the  simplest.  It  require*  potting,  and  is  not 
fastidious  an  to  soil.  It  is  well  to  grow  it  along  into  a 
fair-sized  tub  with  it*  offsets,  of  which  it  is  prolific,  until 
it  makes  a  good  specimen,  as  It  will  then  be  more  effective 
in  the  garden  when  in  flower.  In  late  fall  it  should  be 
removed  to  a  eoolhouse  and  kept  fairly  dry  till  new 
leave*  appear  In  midwinter,  when  it  may  have  more 
moisture,  the  supply  being  increased  on  removal  out- 
door* In  spring.  ('.  Powtllii  has  a  shorter  necked  bulb 
and  drooping  channelled  leaves  sometimes  4  feet  long, 
while  0.  Moorti  has  spreading  leaves  I  feet  or  more 
long.  C.  Povtllii  is  especially  valuable  for  its  hardi- 
ness. In  a  sheltered  place  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  it  i* 
cut  to  the  ground,  but  reappears  In  the  spring,  being 
protected  only  by  a  small  mound  of  ashes  or  earth,  which 
serve*  to  throw  off  moisture.  _  __  _ 

J.  V  Gerard. 

Alphabetical  list  of  specie*  described  below:  C.  Abys- 
slnlcum,  10  ;  amablle,  a  :  Americanum,  4  ;  aquatirn'm, 
15;  Aslaticum.  1;  augustum.  6;  austraU,  2;  campanu- 
latnm.  IS;  Cnptntt.9;  rapptdum,  1;  Colensoi,  10;  cras- 
sifolium,  13;  Eboraei,  1;  erubescens.  Ait.,  7;  trubr*- 
rrn*.  HBK..  8:  fimbrintulum.  20;  gigauteum,  21 ;  grandi- 
florum,9;  Herberti,  19;  Htrbrrfiannm,  19;  kybridum,  1; 
Kirkii,  11;  Kunlkinnnm,  Hurt.,  19  ;  Kunthianum, 
Roem.,  8;  lineare,  17;  longifolium.  9;  Mac  km  ii,  10  ; 
Makoyanum,  10;  Moorei,  10  ;  Xatnltnte,  10  ;  ornalnm, 
14  ;  pedunculatutu.  R.Hr..  1 ;  ptduMrutatum,  Hort.,  1 ; 
PowelHI.  l£;  pratense,  5;  ripariutn,  9;  $eabro-Caprn$t, 
19;  seahrum.  19;  Schmiiltii.  10;  Sinico-*cabrum.  1;  va- 
rlabile,  13  ;  Sanderiannm,  14 ;  virgineum,  22  ;  Virgini- 
cum,  19  ;  Zeylanicum,  12. 
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▲.  Perianth  trtrt,  with  spreading,  linear  segments  : 
stamens  spreading.  Stenaster. 

B.    Color  irk  He  :  lube  greenish. 

1.  Asiaticum,  Linn.  Bulb  4-5  in.  thick;  n.vk  6-9  In. 
Ions  :  lvs.  20-30  to  a  bulb.  3-4  ft.  long,  3-4  in.  broad  : 
peduncle  1S-2  ft.  long,  1  in.  thick:  tin.  '20-60  in  an  um- 
bel; snathe  valves  3-4  in.  long  ;  pedicels  H-l  in.  long: 
perianth  white;  tubo  erect,  tinged  with  green,  3-4  in. 
long  ;  segments  2%-H  in.  li>ng:  filaments  tinged  red,  2 
in.  long  :  ovule  1  in  a  cell.  Trop.  Asia.  B.M.  1073.- 
Baker  gires  5  botanical  varieties,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant In  the  American  trade  is  probably  var.  Smicum, 
Baker  {V .  PtdunculAtum,  Hort.,  not  R.Br.).  St.  John's 
Lilt.  Bulb  6  in.  thick,  18  in.  long  :  Irs.  5  in.  broad, 
with  undulated  edge*,  forming  a  massive  crown  4-3  ft. 
high  :  peduncle  2-3  ft.  long:  tls.  20  or  more  :  perianth 
white.  China.  The  bulb  usually  divides  into  two  of 
equal  size,  small  offsets  are  rarely  produced.  Seedlings 
flower  in  5  years.  Var.  docLinatum,  Baker,  has  a  sloping 
instead  of  erect  fl.;  perianth  segment*  tinged  red  at  tip. 
Sillet.  B.M.  2231.  Var.  prtcerum,  Baker,  la  larger  than 
the  type,  with  Ivs.  ft.  long,  6  in.  wide:  perianth  tube 
and  limb  5  in.  long,  the  latter  tinged  red  outside.  Ran- 
goon. B.M.  2684.  Var.  anomalum.  Baker,  is  freakish 
looking,  its  Ivs.  being  expanded  into  a  broad,  membra- 
nous, striated  and  plaited  wing.  There  la  nothing  like 
it  in  the  genus.  Var.  angustilolium,  Hort.,  Is  dwarf,  2  ft. 
high.  China.  B.M.  2908.  C.  EbOraci,  Herbert  ((.'.  Inj- 
briitum  Todbrm,  Hort.).  Similar  to  the  variety  next 
mentioned,  but  half  the  size.  Harden  hvbrid  between  a 
small  form  of  C.  Asiatirum  and  V.  longifolium.  C. 
EbOraci,  var.  cap  pedum,  Keasoner  (C.  cappedum,  Rea- 
soner).  Habit  much  like  Cm  Asiatirum,  but  lva.  taper- 
ing to  a  slender  point,  semi-erect,  4  ft.  high:  fls.  about 
20,  segments  4  in.  long,  V,  in.  broad,  spreading,  white, 
sometimes  changing  to  pink.  Harden  hybrid  between 
C.  Asiatirum,  var.  Binicnm  and  C.  longifolium.  In- 
creases both  by  offsets  and  splitting  of  the  bulb  into 
two.  C.  Sinico-scdbrum,  Hort.,  hybrid  of  C.  Asiaticum 
var.  crossed  with  0.  scabrum,  and  intermediate  in  as- 
pect and  fl. 

2.  pedunculktum,  R.  Brown  {C.  austratr.  Herb.). 
Bulb  4  In.  thick  ;  neck  6  in.  long:  Ivs.  25-30  to  a  bulb: 
fla.  20-30  In  an  umbel;  spathe  valves  3-4  in.  long;  pedi- 
cels 1-1  Sin.:  perianth  greenish  white,  not  tinged  with 
red  outside  :  filaments  short,  bright  red  :  style  shorter 
than  the  filament*  :  ovules  3  in  a  cell.  Austral.  B.R. 
£2.  —  The  bulb  grows  above  ground  on  a  largo  rootstock. 

BB.  Color  purplish  red  outtidr:  tube  purplish  red. 

3.  amabilo,  Bon.  Bulb  large  ;  neck  1  ft.  or  more 
long  :  Ivs.  25-30  to  a  bulb  :  peduncle  2-3  ft.  long  :  lis. 
20-30  In  an  umbel,  very  fragrant;  spathe  valves  1-5  in. 
long  ;  pedicels  S-l  in.  long  :  perianth  with  a  crimson 
center  band,  tinged  outside  bright  purplish  red  ;  tube 
bright  red  ;  segments  4—5  in.  long  :  stamens  an  inch 
shorter  than  the  segments.  .Sumatra.  B.M.  1605.  R.H. 
18541:241.  —  Supposed  by  Herbert  to  be  a  spontaneous 
hybrid  betweon  C.  Atialicum,  var.  procerum  and  C. 
Zeulanicum:  fls.  sterile,  bulb  increases  by  small  offsets. 
A  stately  ornament  of  most  Florida  gardens  ;  often 
sold  under  the  name  of  C.  augustum,  which  is  a  similar 
but  smaller  natural  hybrid  presumably  between  C.  brac- 
teatum  and  C.  Zeylanienm,  nn*\  has  more  obtuse  Ivs. 
than  Cm  amnbile. 

AA.  Perianth  erect,  with  spreading,  lanceolate  seg- 
ments :  stamens  spreading.  Platyaster. 
B.  Lrs.  tew,  6-10  to  a  bulb. 

4.  Americanum,  Linn.  Pig.  579.  Florida  Swamp 
Lily.  Bulb  stolon iferou*.  ovoid,  3-4  in.  thick  ;  neck 
short:  Ivs.  1S-2  in.  broad:  lis.  3-6,  usually  4  ;  pedicels 
none  or  very  short :  perianth  creamy  white;  tnbe.  green- 
ish. Native  in  river  swamps,  Fla.  and  westward.  B.M. 
1034. 

5.  pratenM,  Herb.  Bulb  ovoid,  4-5  In.  thick  ;  neck 
short:  Ivs. (Ml,  1VJ-2  ft.  long.  1H-2  in.  wide,  channeled, 
margin  entire:  lis.  6-12;  perianth  white.  Var.  elegans, 
Carey,  has  a  longer  necked  bulb,  decumbent  peduncle, 
and  tnbe  an  inch  shorter  than  the  segments.  B.M.  2592. 
Var.  venustum,  Carey,  baa  about  30  as.  in  an  umbel. 
Ind. 


BB.  Lrs.  numerous,  to  or  more  to  a  bulb. 
c.  Bulb  eonieal,  large,  with  a  long  neek. 

6.  augustum,  Roxb.  (C.  amdbile,  var.  augu'stum, 

Uawl).  Bulb  conical,  6  in.  thick;  neck  long:'  Ivs.  20-30, 
3-4  in.  broad:  peduncle  much  compressed:  fla.  12-20; 
pedicels  sometimes  an  inch  long  ;  color  strong  purplish 
red  outside,  banded  within  :  tube  purplish.  Mauritius. 
Seychelles.  B.M.  2397.  B.R.  8:679. 


579.  The  Swamp  Lily  uf  Florida— Crinum  American  urn. 
A  type  of  the  subgenus  with  vr blenim-atllng  perianth  and 
lanceolate  seguiculs. 


cc.  Bulb  ovoid,  3-4  in.  thick ;  with  a  short  neek. 

7.  •nibifceas,  Ait.   Bulb  ovoid,  3-1  in.  thick  ;  neck 

short:  Ivs.  2-3  in.  broad,  slightly  rough;  lis.  4-12;  pedi- 
cels none  or  very  short  ;  color  reddish  outside,  white 
within  :  tube  bright  red.  Trop.  Atuer.  B.  M.  1232. 
L.  B.C.  1:31. 

8.  Kanthlanam,  Roem.  {C.  erubfseens,  HBK.,  not 
Alton).  Lvs.  wavy;  fls.  4-5  in  an  umbel  ;  tube  longer 
than  In  No.  6,  7-."  in.  long  ;  color  pure  white.  New 
tlranada.  Var.  Nlcaragnense.  Baker,  is  purple  outside, 
the  segments  longer  and  lvs.  longer  and  narrower. 

AAA.  Perianth  funnel-shaped;  tube  permanently  curved; 
segments  oblong  ascending  ;  stamen*  and  style 
contiguous  and  declined.    ( Codonocrinum.i 

B.   Bulbs  long-necked . 

C.  Filaments  red. 

9.  longildllum,  Tbunb.  iC  Capense,  Herb.  Amaryl- 
lis longifdlia.  Linn.  C.  ripirium,  Herb.).  Lvs.  2-3  ft. 
long,  2-3  in.  wide;  margins  rough:  fls.  6-12,  pedicels 
1-2  in.  long  ;  perianth  tinged  red  on  the  back,  ami  some- 
times on  the  face,  with  a  white  variety.  Cape  Colony. 
Natal.  B.M.  661.  Var.  album,  Hort.  Gn.52,  p.  123. -The 
hardiest  Crinum,  enduring  the  winter  of  the  middle 
states,  if  protected  with  litter  during  cold  weather. 
Propagation  by  offsets  or  seed,  which  is  produced 
abundantly.  C.  grandiflorum,  Hort..  is  a  new  hybrid 
with  C.  Carrtfinum,  said  to  partake  of  the  hardiness  of 
C.  longifolium. 
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cc.  Filamentt  white  or  pinkith. 
D.  Margin  of  In.  entire.  :  pedunrle  i~S  ft.  lonq. 

10.  Modrei.  Hook.  f.  (C.  Makoyanum,  Cut.  C.  Co- 
Untoi,  C  Maekenii,  and  C.  .VataUnst,  Hort.  C. 
Sehmidlii,  Regvh.  Fig.  580.  Bulb 
ovoid,  neck  12-lniu.  long  :  Ivs.  2-3  ft. 
long,  3-4  in.  wide,  margin  entire,  veins 
rather  distant,  distinct:  tlx.  6-12;  ped- 
icel* IS  to  3  in.  long:  perianth  flushed 
with  rose  on  both  side*,  with  a  white 
variety  ;  segment*  wide.  Natal  and 
Kaffraria.  B.M.  6113.  (i.e.  III.  2:499. 
R.H.  1877, p.  417.  R.H.1H87 :30ft.  R.B. 
22:196  ;  23:61.  Var.  Album,  Hort.  (it. 
10?2.  «n.  52.  p.  122.  and  var.  platy- 
petalum,  Hort.,  are  cultivated.  C. 
Colensoi  has  a  longer  tube,  smaller 
flower,  with  a  paler  and  narrower  limb. 

DD.   Margin  of  In.  riliated  ;  pedunrle 
11-1S  if.  long. 

11.  Xiririi,  Baker.  Bulb  globose,  6-8 
in.  thick,  sometime*  6  in.  long  :  lvs. 
3S-4  ft.  long,  4-4 S  in.  wide,  margin 
rough,  veins  close:  fl«.  12-15  :  pedicels 

•  or  very  short;  color  white,  with  a 
distinct  crimson  band  down  the 
center.  Zanzibar.  B.  M.  6312.  —  Recog- 
nised at  a  glance  by  its  short,  very  stout  peduncle  and 
very  large  acuminate  Ivs.,  with  a  distinctly  ciliated 
edge. —A  wartuhousu  species. 

br.  ilnibn  thortneekrd. 
C.  FU.  Hum  trout,  usually  more  than  S  in  an  umbel. 

12.  ZsylAnietra,  Linn.  (Amaryllit  ornata,  B.  M.  11711. 
Bulb  globose,  5-«  In.  thick  :  Ivs.  10-12.2-3  ft.  long.  3-4 
In.  wide,  wavv,  margin  roughish ;  peduncle  stout,  purple: 
fl».  10-20 ;  perianth  bright  red  outside  Id  the  middle 


mo. 

A  young  plant  of 

Crinuxn  Moorcl. 
Quite  weaned  from 
lt»  M-ed and  l»-gin- 
ning  it*  own  life 


third  j  segments  oblong  lanceolate,  3-4  in.  long.  1  in. 
broad.  Midsummer.  Tropical  Asia  and  Africa.— A 
warmhouse  specie*.  The  most  commonly  cultivated 
specie*  of  the  genu*.  Native  throughout  tropical  Asia 
and  Africa.  Usually  sold  m  V.  Kirkii,  which  is  an  allied 


specie*  from  Zanzibar,  probably  not  known  ontaide  of 
one  or  two  botanical  gardens. 

13.  vari&hilfl.  Herb.  ( <*'.  cramifdlium,  Herb.  I.  Bulb 
ovoid,  3—4  in.  thick  :  Ivs.  1 S-2  ft.  long,  2  In.  wide,  weak  : 
fl».  10-12  ;  perianth  flushed  red  outside  :  filament*  red- 
Cape  Colony. -A  rare  species. 

.cc.  Fit.  fewer,  utually  lett  than  8  in  an  umbel, 
v.  Jiulbt  tmall. 
E.   Tube  long,  5-6  in.:  stamens  nearly  at  long  at  the 
perianth  tegmentt. 

14.  Bandsrianum,  Baker  |C.  omdtum,  Burvi.  Bulb- 
globose,  2  In.  thick  ;  neck  2-3  in.  long  :  Iv*.  10-12.  thin, 
1  S-2  ft.  long,  IS  in.  broad,  margin  much  crisped:  rH. 
.Ml  ;  perianth  with  a  distinct  band  of  bright  red. 
Co  rise*  island.  Sierra  Leone.  On.  52: 1131.- Clo-eiy 
allied  to  Om  tcabrum. 

EK.   Tube  thort:  ttament  mueh  shorter  than  the 
tegmtnt*. 

r.  Lrt.  S—i  ft.  long. 

15.  cmmpaaulatuin.  Herb.  (C.  aqudtieum,  Burchelli. 
Lvs.  linear,  deeply  channelled,  3-4  ft. :  lis.  6-8:  perianth 
rosy  red.  ('ape  colony.  Kaffraria.  B.M.  2352.  —  A  very 
distinct  species. 

rr.  Lrt.  1-t  ft.  long, 
o.   Ptdicelt  very  thort  or  none. 

16.  Aby  stlaicum .  Uochst.  Bulb  ovoid,  3  in.  thick :  lvs. 
about  6,  1  ft.  long,  S-l  in.  wide,  veins  close,  margin 
rough  :  lis.  4-fi,  pedicels  very  short  or  none.  Mta.  of 
Abyssinia. 

no.  Pedieelt  S  •'»•  long. 

17.  lineare.  Linn.  f.  Lvs.  linear,  1S-2  ft.  long.  S  is. 
broad,  glaucous,  channelled  :  fis.  5-6  ;  pedicels  S  In. 
long ;  perianth  tinged  red  outside  ;  filaments  red. 
Cape  colony. -Rare. 

DD.  Jiulbt  large. 
E.  Pedieelt  1-1%  in.  long. 

18.  PfrwellU,  Hort.  Pig.  581.  Bulb  short-necked:  lvs. 
about  20,  spreading,  enstform,  acuminate,  3-4  ft.  long, 
3-4  in.  broad  near  the  base,  margin  smooth:  fls.  about  Bl 

peach  blossom  color,  with  white  and  purplish 
-Garden  hybrid  of  C.  longitolium  and  C. 
Moorei.    According  to  Baker,  the  bulb  is  globose,  but 
J.  N.  Gerard  aay.  it  is  long,  like  a  leek. 

r.r..   Pedieelt  rery  thort  or  none. 

F.  Margin  of  lrt.  rough. 

19.  tcabrum.  Herb.    Lvs.  2-3  ft.  long,  1S-2  in. 
wide,  closely  veined,  margin  scabrous:  Us.  4-8:  pedi- 

perianth  banded  bright  red. 
Apr.,  May.  Tropical  Africa 
from  Guinea  to  Abyssinia. 
B.  M.  2180.  F.S.  21 :2216.- 
Common  in  Florida  gardens, 
a  very  showvand  easilv  cul- 
tivated species.  C.  Herbert!. 
Hweet  |C  teabro-Cap/nse, 
Hort.  C.  Kunthianum, 
Hort.,  not  Roem.  I.  Fl*.  sim- 
ilar to  £'.  trabrum,  but  color 
lighter,  the  plant  taller  and 
larger.  Garden  hybrid  be- 
tween C.  trabrum  and  <". 
longifolium.  This  is  a  doubt- 
ful name.  C.  Herbrrttanum, 
Wall.— C.  Zeylanieum.  C. 
Herbertianum.  Hort.  Rnem. 
&  Schultes=(\  ttrictum  C. 
Virginietun.  Garden  hybrid, 
resemble*  C.  Herbert i.  but 
the  plant  is  smaller  and  the 
flowers  larger  and  brighter 
In  color.  See  also  No.  22. 
20.  fimbriatnltrJB,  Baker.  Lvs.  as  in  C.  ttabrum,  but 
margins  diluted  with  small  membranous  scales  :  peri- 
anth banded  red.  Angola.  Gn.  55,  Feb.  11.  Allied  to 
C.»ra6rMm.-A  wholly  different  plant  is  passing  in  the 
trade  under  this  i 
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rr.  Margin  of  Ivi.  tmooth. 

21.  gijcanttum.  And.  Bulb  5-6  In.  thick  :  Its.  12  or 
mora,  2-3  ft.  long,  3-4  in.  broad,  narrowed  toward  the 
baae;  veins  distant ,  with  distinct  cross  veinlets  :  fls.  4-6. 
rmrely  8-12  :  tube  4-7  in.  long  ;  perianth  pure  white;  seg- 
ment* much  imbricated.  So.  Afr.  B.M.923.  F.S.  23:2443. 
O,  F.  4:  223.    I.  H.  33:  61?.-  A  very  fragrant  species. 

22.  virglneura,  M:iri.  Foliage  as  in  C.  giga ntrum  ;  Us. 
about  6  ;  tube  3-4  in.  long  ;  perianth  pure  white.  South 
Brazil.   Se«  also  C.  Virginienm.  under  No.  19. 

In  addition  to  the  above  species  the  following  are  advertised, 
bat  not  sufficiently  described :  C.  nubile,  C.  i'emense,  and  C. 
Zamibartnt.  x.  L.  Mead  and  W.  M. 

CKOC68MIA  (Greek,  odor  of  taftron,  which  is  perceiv- 
able when  the  dried  tls.  are  placed  in  warm  water).  Iri- 
daenr.  This  genus  has  only  one  species,  and  is  not 
clearly  distinguished  by  Baker  from  the  closely  allied 
Tritonia,  but  according  to  the  author  of  the  genus,  it 
differs  in  the  stamens  being  separated  at  equal  dis- 
tances insteud  of  grouped  at  one  side,  the  form  of  the 
limb,  the  tube  not  swelled  at  the  top,  and  the  fruit 
3-seedcd  instead  of  many-seeded.  The  name  of  this 
genua  is  spelled  Crocosma  by  Baker,  but  it  was  first 
spelled  Crocosmia. 

Cnirosmia  aurta  is  a  showy  bulbous  autumn  bloom- 
ing plant,  which  is  hardy  south  of  Washington,  D.  C\, 
with  slight  protection,  and  in  the  north  is  treated  like 
Gladiolus,  the  bulbs  being  set  out  in  the  spring,  after 
danger  of  frost,  and  lifted  in  the  fall  for  winter  storage. 
It  is  of  easy  culture .  and  is  propagated  by  offsets  or  by 
seeds.  Bulbs  should  be  stored  in  peat  or  sphagnum  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  too  dry. 

anrea,  Planch.  (  Trildnia  aurta,  Pappe.).  Height.2  ft.: 
bulb  globose,  emitting  offsets  from  clefts  In  the  side: 
scape  1S-2  ft.  high,  leafy  below,  naked  or  only  bracted 
above,  compressed,  2- winged  :  lvs.  distichous,  shorter 
than  the  scape,  linear,  ensiform.  striated,  but  with  a 
distinct  midrib:  tls.  sessile  in  the  panicle,  perhaps  25 
scattered  over  a  long  season,  with  buds,  flowers  and 
seeds  at  the  same  time  ;  perianth  bright  orange-yellow 
toward  center;  tube  slender,  curved,  1  in.  long;  segments 
longer  than  the  tube,  capsule  3-celled.  Trop.  and  S.  Afr. 
July-Oet.  F.S.  7  :  702.  B.M.4335.  Also  Interesting  as 
one  parent  of  a  bigeneric  cross  resulting  In  Tritonia 
eroeotmiflora.  Var.  lmperialia,  Hort.  I  Fig.  582),  grows 
about  4  ft.  high.  Var.  maculata,  Baker,  baa  dark 
blotches  above  the  base  of  the  3  inner  segments.  J.  H. 
III.  33: 567.  j.      Qerahd  and  W.  M. 

CROCUS  (Oreek  name  of  Saffron).  IridArev.  Stem- 
leas  plants  (the  grass-like  lvs.  rising  from  the  ground  or 
corm),  with  solid  bulbs  or  corms.  FU.  showy,  in  many 
colors,  funnel-shaped  and  erect,  with  a  very  long  tube 
and  6  nearly  or  quite  equal  segments.  Stamens  3. 
Ovary  3-loculed:  seeds  many,  nearly  globular.  The 
flowers  open  in  sunshine.  They  come  in  fall  or  spring, 
but  the  best  known  species  are  spring-flowering,  which 
are  amongst  the  earliest  of  spring  bloom.  The  new 
corm  usually  grows  on  top  of  the  old  one  each  year, 
so  that  the  plants  tend  to  rise  out  of  the  ground.  The 
corms,  therefore,  should  be  lifted  and  replanted  every 
three  or  four  years.  Crocuses  force  easily  (see  Bulb). 
A  half  dozen  conns  may  be  planted  in  a  4-inch  pot  for 
this  purpose.  The  genus  Crocus  Is  S.  European  and 
Southwestern  Asian.  It  has  at>out  70  recognized  species. 
The  best  account  of  the  Crocuses  i«  G.  Maw's  superb 
Monograph  of  the  Genus  Crocus,  1886.  A  popular  ac- 
count of  the  historv  and  species,  by  Baker,  will  be  found 
In  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1873.  pp.  107,  179.  291,  434, 
542,  609.  680,  1402,  1431,  1406,  1533,  1633.  A  condensed 
account  is  contained  in  Baker's  Handbook  of  the  Irideas, 
1*92-  L.  H.  B. 

Many  forms  of  Crocus  are  well  known  In  gardens, 
where  they  are  justly  valued  as  among  the  showiest 
and  brightest  of  winter  and  spring  flowers.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  species  are  classed  as  vernal  and  the  bal- 
ance as  autumnal  flowering;  but  the  various  members  of 
the  tribe  would  furnish  nearly  continuous  bloom  from 
August  to  May  were  the  season  open.  While  there  are 
numerous  species  interesting  to  a  botanist  or  a  collector, 

26 


practically  the  best  for  general  cultivation  are  C.  Im- 
prrati.  C.  Sutiamu  (Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus)  and  the 
Dutch  hybrids,  mostly  of  C.  Matiaeu*.  These  flower  in 
about  the  order  named.  The  rosy  flowers  of  C.  Itnptrati 
may  be  expected  with  the  earliest  snowdrops.  The 
named  species,  having  shorter  flower  tubes  than  the 
Dutch  hybrids,  are  not  as  liable  to  injury  by  the  severe 
weather  of  the  early  year.  The  autumnal  species  are  not 
satisfactory  garden  plants,  the  flowers  mostly  appearing 
before  the  leaves,  and  being  easily  injured.  V.  »ptcio*u* 
and  C.  latirut  are  probably  the  most  satisfactory.  The 
latter  species  has  been  cultivated  from  time  imme- 
morial, the  stamens  having  a  medicinal  reputation,  and 
being  a  source  of  color  ( saffron).  The  cultivation  of  this 
species  is  a  small  industry  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy. 

The  corms  should  be  planted  about  3  inches  deep, 
In  a  well-worked  nnd  perfectly  drained  soil  which  is  free 
from  clay  or  the  decaying  humus  of  manure,  etc.  They 
should  be  carefully  examined  and  all  bruised  and  imper- 


ial. Cracoamia  aurea.  var.  imperalis  (X  X). 


feet  ones  rejected,  as  they  are  very  susceptible  to  attacks 
of  fungi,  which,  gaining  a  footing  on  decrepit  corms,  will 
spread  to  others.  The  careful  gardener  will  exam  ine  all 
exotic  small  bulbs  annually,  or  at  least  biennally,  until 
they  show  by  the  perfection  of  their  new  bulbs  that  they 
have  become  naturalized,  or  are  suited  to  their  new  en- 
vironment. In  this  case  they  may  be  allowed  to  remain 
until  crowding  requires  their  division.  This  examina- 
tion should  take  place  after  the  leaves  are  matured  and 
dried  up.  Increase  may  he  had  from  new  corms  whi<  h 
are  produced  more  or  less  freely  in  different  species  over 
or  on  the  sides  of  old  corms.  Seeds  are  often  produced 
freely,  but  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  as  they  arc  formed  at 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  These  germinate  readily  and 
most  freely  at  the  growing  time  of  the  plant.  They 
should  preferably  be  germinated  in  seed  pans,  which 
should  be  exposed  to  freezing  before  the  natural  germi- 
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nating  time.  They  usually-  form  flowers  the  third  season. 
The  Crocus,  a*  is  well  known,  is  amenable  to  modern, 
forcing'  It  is  also  useful  for  naturalizing  In  the  lawn, 
although  I  lie  grass  will  run  out  the  plants  in  a  few  years, 
if  the  bulbs  are  not  replaced  by  strong  ones. 

J.  N".  Gerard. 
Crocuses  are  scarcely  known  In  the  Abut,  trade  under 
their  species  names.    They  have  been  much  hybridised 
and  varied.    The  common  Crocuses  of  the  trade  have 
descended  from  C.  rrnu  chiefly,  but  C.  Sntionut,  C. 

.'/•i  '•.  C.  tteltnrit,  C.  bitlomt  and  0%  tatirut  are 

frequent.  The  Dutch  bulb-growers  cultivate  many 
species,  and  these  are  offered  for  sale  in  their  American 
lists;  the  species  are  therefore  included  in  the  following 
synopsis. 

Index:  Ancyrensls,  4 ;  asturicus,  26;  aureut,  2;  Ban- 
atleu.t.  8;  hlfloru*,6;  Boryi,24;  Bytantinus, 29;  chryaan- 
thus,  5,  IS  ;  etruscu.H,  13;  Hadriatieus,  18;  Imperati,  14; 
iridi  flout,  29;  larttus,  2;  longiflorus,  20;  niedius,  25; 
Moesiaeus.  2;  nudifiorus.  23;  Olivleri,  1  j;  Orphnnidit, 
24:  pulchellus,  28;  retirulatus,  12;  Salzmannl,  22;  sati- 
vus,  17;  serotinus,  21 ;  Sieberi.ll;  speciosus,  27;  stel- 
lar!*, 3;  Susianus,  1;  Suterianua,  15;  BgrUtCtU, 9;  Tom- 
maslnianus.  10;  Tourneforti,  24  ;  remus,  "J  ;  versicolor, 
7;  vitellinus,  16;  zonatus,  19. 

A.  Blooming  in  tpring. 
D.  Sty  It -branch*!  entire  or  merely  toothed. 
C.  Fit.  yellow,  at  leas/  intide. 

1.  Basianus,  Ker.  Clotmof  O01.0  Ckocis.  Corm  Sin. 
In  dlam.:  Ivs.  6-8  In  a  tuft,  reaching  to  the  11.,  narrow- 
linear,  with  revolute  edges  and  a  central  band  of  white: 
perianth  segments  IS  in.  or  less  long,  orange-yellow, 
becoming  reflexed,  the  outer  ones  brownish  or  striped 
on  the  outside  ;  anthers  orange,  longer  than  the  fila- 
ments ;  style-branches  long  and  spreading.  Crimea. 
B.M.  652.  —  Blooms  very  early. 

2.  Moeslacm,  Ker  (C.  airtut,  SIbth.  ft  Sm.).  Orrcn 
Ckoci's.  l^ater,  corm  larger:  Ivs.  6-8  in  a  toft,  overtop- 
ping thefl.,  narrow-linear,  with  reflexed  edges  and  white 
central  band  :  segments  very  obtuse,  bright  yellow, 
IS  in.  long,  S  to  S  the  length  of  the  tube  j  anthers 
pale  yellow,  hastate  at  the  base,  somewhat  longer  than 
the  filaments  ;  style-branches  overtopped  hv  the  an- 
thers. Transylvania  to  Asia  Minor.  B.M.  2986.  — Va- 
riable.  A  sulfur-vellow  form  is  C.  tulphureut,  Ker. 

B.  M.  1384.  There 'is  a  striped  form.  B  M.  938.  A  cream- 
white  form  is  C.  Ideteut,  Smith. 

3.  Mellaril,  Haw.  Supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  of  the 
above,  and  known  only  In  cult.  Blooms  with  No.  2. 
Lvs.  only  4-6.  narrow-linear,  reflexed  edges,  white- 
banded  :  perianth-tube  short,  the  segments  1-1  Kin. 
long,  bright  orange,  the  outer  ones  striped  and  feath- 
ered with  brown  on  the  back  ;  anthers  pale  orange,  a 
little  longer  than  the  filaments  ;  style-branches  some- 
what overtopping  the  anthers. 

4.  Ancyrensis,  Maw.  Corm  %  in.  in  diam. :  lvs.  3-1.  as 
tall  as  the  fl.,  very  narrow  :  perianth-tube  exserted  ; 
segments  bright  orange -yellow,  1  in.  or  less  long,  not 
striped,  nor  colored  outside  ;  anthers  orange-yellow, 
much  longer  than  the  filaments  ;  style-branches  red- 
orange.  Asia  Minor.  — Blooms  early. 

5.  chryianthtu,  Herb,  (not  B.R.  33:4.  Pig.  1,  which*. 

C.  Olivitri,  Tar.  8uterianut ) .  Corm  small  :  Ivs.  as 
high  as  the  fl.,  very  narrow:  perianth-tnbe  2-3  times  as 
long  as  the  segments,  the  latter  IS  in.  or  less  long,  and 
plain  orange-yellow  (varying  tinted  or  striped  on  the 
outside,  or  even  nearly  white (:  throat  glabrous;  an- 
thers orange,  twice  as  long  »«  the  roughened  filaments; 
style-branches  red-orange.  Macedonia  and  Asia  Minor. 

CC.  Fit.  UUic  or  trhite. 

6.  bifloru*.  Mill.  Scotch  Crocus.  Corm  S I  in.  or  less 
in  diam.:  lvs.  4-6,  overtopping  the  lis.,  very  narrow, 
with  deflcxed  edges  and  a  white  central  band:  perianth- 
tube  exserted,  the  segmenjs  IS  in.  long,  purple  tinged, 
the  outer  ones  3-striped  down  the  back,  the  throat 
bearded  and  yellowish  ;  anthers  orange,  exceeding  the 
filaments;  style-branches  orange-red.  S.  and  south 
western  Eu.  B.M.  845.- Runs  into  many  forms,  some 
of  them  almost  white 
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7.  vers!  color ,  Ker.  Corm  %  In.  or  leas  in  dlam. ;  Iva. 
4-5,  as  high  as  the  fls.,  otherwise  like  the  last;  perianth- 
tube  exserted:  segments  IS  in.  long,  pale  or  dark  pur- 
ple, often  striped  and  feathered  with  dark  purple; 
throats  glabrous,  whitish  or  yellowish;  anthers  yellow, 
twice  as  long  as  the  filament;  style-branches,  orange- 
yellow,  equalling  or  overtopping  the  anthers.  S. 
France.  B.M.  1110. 

8.  Banaticua,  Heuff.  Conn  globular,  S  in.  in  diam. : 
lvs.  usually  2,  thin  and  flattish,  and  becoming  S  in. 
broad,  glaucous  beneath:  perianth-tube  scarcely  ex- 
serted; segments  IK  in.  or  less  long,  bright  purple,  and 
never  striped,  but  often  dark-blotched  towards  the 
tip;  throat  glabrous;  anthers  orange,  a  little  longer  than 
the  white  filaments;  style-branches  short,  orange-yel- 
low, somewhat  fringed  at  the  tip.  Hungary. 

9.  vernus,  All.  Fig.  583.  Corm  1  In.  or  less  in 
diam.:  lvs.  2—4,  as  high  as  the  fl.,  often  S  in.  broad, 
glaucous  beneath,  but  green  above,  with  reflexed  edges, 
and  a  central  white  band;  perianth  segments  1-1 S  in. 


MJ.  Crocus  vera  us  (X  S>- 


long,  lilac,  white  or  purple-striped;  throat  pubescent, 
never  yellow;  anthers  lemon-yellow,  exceeding  the  fila- 
ments; stvle-branches  orange-yellow.  8.  En.  B.M. 
860,  2240.  R.H.  1869,  p.  331.  On.  54,  p.  79.  The  com- 
monest garden  Crocus. 

10.  Tonunaainianus,  Herb.  Com  globular,  X  In.  in 
diam. :  lvs.  appearing  with  the  fls.,  narrow  ( %  in. 
broad):  perianth-tube  little  exserted;  segments  1  S  in. 
or  less  long,  pale  red-bluish,  sometimes  dark  blotched 
at  the  tip  ;  throat  glabrous  ;  anthers  pale  orange,  a 
little  longer  than  the  white  glandular  filaments;  style- 
branches  short,  orange-yellow.  Dalmatia  and  Servia.— 
Distinguished  from  C.  reruns  by  its  glabrous  throat. 

11.  Sieberi.  Gay.  Corm  globular,  ?«  In.  diam.;  Ivs.  4- 
6,  as  high  as  the  fl.,  glaucous  beneath,  S  In.  broad:  per- 
ianth-tube short -exserted ;  segments  1-1  S  in.  long, 
color  of  C.  reruns;  throat  yellow  and  glabrous;  anthers 
orange,  twice  as  long  as  filaments;  style-branches 
nearly  entire,  orange-red.  Greece,  Crete. 

12.  ratienla.tni.Rleb.  Corm  %ln. In  dlam. .covered  with 
honey-combed  fibers:  lvs.  3-5,  as  high  as  the  fl..  very 
narrow,  with  reflexed  edge  and  a  white  band:  pcrianth- 
tulie  much  ex-o-rted ;  segments  1-1  %  in.  long,  white  to 
purple,  the  three  outer  ones  striped;  throat  glabrous; 
anthers  orange,  twice  the  length  of  the  orange  filaments; 
style-branches  scarlet,  overtopping  the  anthers.  S.  E. 
Eu.  — Varies  to  white. 

13.  Etroacua.  Pari.  Corm  1  in.  or  less  in  dlam.:  lvs. 
about  3,  very  narrow,  as  tall  as  the  fl. :  perianth-tube 
short  exserted :  segments  1-S  in.  long,  lilac,  or  the  outer 
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and  sometimes  purple- feathered 
mi  yellow,  slighUyjmbescent;  anthers  or- 

i  nearly  entire,  orange.  Italy. 

bb.  Style-branches  fimbriate,  branched,  or  cut  into  very 
narrow  division!. 

14.  Imperil!,  Ten.  Conn  nearly  or  quite  1  in.  in 
diam.:  Ivs.  4-6,  exceeding  the  fls.,  very  narrow;  per- 
ianth-tube little  exsertod;  segments  1-1  %  in.  long,  lilac 
or  even  white,  the  outer  ones  buff  and  3-striped  on  the 
outside;  anthers  yellow,  exceeding  the  filament x;  stylo- 
branches  fimbriate.   Italy.  B.R.  23:1993.  On.  54,  p.  79. 

15.  Olivisri,  Oay.  Corm  nearly  globose,  in.  in 
diam. :  Ivs.  4-5,  as  tall  as  the  fl.,  becoming  V«  in.  broad : 
perianth  tube  little  exserted ;  segments  bright  orange  yel- 
low and  never  striped,  IH  In.  or  less  long  ;  throat  gla- 
brous; anthers  orange,  twice  the  length  of  the  roughish 
filaments;  style-branches  orange,  slender-forked.  Var. 
8uterianut.  Baker  {C.  chrysdnthnt,  Bot.  Reg.)  has  nar- 
rower and  more  rolled  lvs.   Greece  to  Asia  Minor. 

16.  vitelUmu,  Wahl.  (<7.  Syriacus,  Bolss  &  Oaill.). 
Corm  %  in.  or  less  in  diam. :  Ivs.  4-6,  as  high  as  the  fls., 
narrow-linear;  perianth  tube  short,  exserted;  segments 
1  in.  or  less  long,  orange-yellow,  the  outer  brown-tin 
outside ;  style-branches  divided  into  many  capll 
parts.   Asia  Minor.  B.M.  6416. -Rare  in  culture. 

in  fait. 


17.  »ativTj5,  Linn.  Saffron  Crocus.  Corm  1  in.  or 
more  in  diam.:  Ivs.  6-10,  as  tall  as  the  fl.,  very  narrow, 
elliate-edged  ;  perianth-tube  little  exserted  ;  segments 
oblong  and  obtuse,  bright  lilac  or  even  white;  throat 
pubescent;  anthers  yellow,  longer  than  filaments;  style 


branches  1  in.  or  more  long,  bright  red  (the  source  of 
saffron).    Asia  Minor.  R.  H.  1895,  p.  573. -Th 
xnonest  fall-blooming  species. 


18.  Hadriaticua,  Herb.  Much  like  O.'tatirus:  usually 
smaller-fid.,  pure  white,  the  segments  pubescent  at  base; 
anthers  bright  orange,  more  than  twice 
w-hito  or  purple  filament*. 

19.  sonatas,  Gay.  Corm 
flexed,  X-%ln.  in  diam.:  Ivs.  appearing  after  the  fls., 
narrow-linear:  perianth-tube  exserted,  2-3  in.;  segments 
1-2  in.  long,  rose-lilac,  purple-veined  and  orange-spotted 
within  ;  throat  yellow,  pubescent ;  anthers  white,  2-3 
times  longer  than  the  yellow  filaments:  style-branches 
short  and  yeUow.    Cilicla.  O.C.  III.  23:85. 

BB.  Style-branches  fimbriated  or  forked  at  the  top. 

20.  longifloniB.  Rafin.  Corm  Hln.  diam. :  lvs.  3-4.  very 
abort  at  flowering  time,  very  narrow:  perianth-tube  much 
exserted;  segments  oblong  and  bright  lilac,  IS  In.,  never 
striped  ;  throat  slightly  pubescent,  yellow ;  anthers 
orange,  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  filaments:  style- 
branches  scarlet,  slightly  compound.  S.  Eu.  —  Not  fre- 
quent. 

21.  serotinus,  Saiisb.  Corm  1  in.  or  less:  lvs.  4-6,  as 
high  as  the  fl.,  very  narrow :  perianth-tube  littlo  exserted ; 
segments  oblong,  IS  in.,  lilac  or  purple,  indistinctly  or 
not  at  all  striped ;  throat  glabrous ;  anthers  yellow,  much 
exceeding  the  filaments:  style-branches  orange-yellow, 
fimbriated.    Spain.  — Not  frequent. 

22.  Salzmanid,  Gay  fC.  tingitdnus.  Herb.).  Corm 
somewhat  depressed,  1  in.  In  diam.:  lvs.  about  6,  not 
prominent  at  flowering  time,  very  narrow:  perianth -tube 
much  exserted;  segments  IK  in.  long,  plain  lilac;  throat 
pubescent,  yellowish;  anthers  orange,  longer  than  the 
filaments:  style-branches  slender,  orange.  Morocco. 

bob.  Style-branches  capillary-divided. 

23.  nudiOorus,  Smith.  Corm  very  small,  stoloniferous: 
lvs.  3-4,  appearing  after  the  lis.,  very  narrow:  perinnth- 
tube  much  exserted  ;  segments  lJ*j-2  in.,  lilac:  throat 
glabrous;  anthers  large  and  yellow,  twice  as  long  an  the 
filaments.  Mts.  S.  Prance  and  Spain.— Long  known  in 
cult.,  but  not  common. 

24.  Boryi,  Gov.  Corm  globular.  *i  In.  or  less  in  diam. : 
lvs.  3-6.  narrow-linear,  as  high  as  the  fls. :  perianth-tube 

1 1-lSlo.  long,  white,* 


at  the  base  outside;  throat  yellow,  glabrous ; 
anthers  white,  somewhat  longer  than  the  orange  fila- 
ments: style-branches  scarlet,  divided  into  many  capil- 
lary segments.  Var.  Tourneldrtii,  Baker  (C.  Orphan- 
Mis,  Book.  f.  B.M.  5776)  has  lilac  fls.  Greece. 

25.  medlos,  Malbis.  Conn  globular.lin.or  less  in  diam.: 
lvs.  2-3,  appearing  in  spring,  narrow,  becoming  a  ft.  or 
more  high:  perianth-tube  much  exserted;  segments  1  %- 
2  in.  long,  bright  lilac;  throat  glabrous,  whitish;  anthers 
pale  orange,  twice  the  length  of  the  yellow  filaments: 
style-branches  scarlet,  with  many  capillary  divisions. 
S.  Prance,  Italy. 

26.  Asturicus,  Herb.  Corm  globular,  %  In.  or  less  In 
diam. :  Ivs.  about  3,  appearing  in  fall  but  not  maturing 
till  spring  :  perlauth-tube  short-protruded  ;  segments 
IX  in.  long,  lilac;  throat  pubescent;  anthers  bright  yel- 
low, longer  than  the  white  filaments  :  style-branches 
orange,  with  many  capillary  divisions.  Spain. 

27.  iptxdAmu,  Bieb.  Corm  not  stoloniferous,  1  In.  or 
less:  Ivs.  usually  3,  developing  after  the  fls.,  thin,  very 
narrow,  becoming  1  ft.  long  :  perianth-tube  much  ex- 
serted ;  segments  1 JsJ-2  in.,  lilac  and  feathered  with  darker 
color;  anthers  very  large,  bright  orange,  much  exceeding 
the  filaments.  S.  E.  Eu.  and  Asia.  B.M.  3S61.  B.R. 
25 :40.  —  Handsome. 

28.  pulchellas,  Herb.  Corm  small,  somewhat  de- 
pressed :  lvs.  produced  after  flowering,  maturing  in 
spring:  perianth -tube much  exserted;  segments  1-1 H  In. 
long,  bright  lilac,  more  or  less  indistinctly  striped; 
throat  glabrous,  bright  yellow  ;  anthers  white,  longer 
than  the  pubescent  yellow  filaments :  style-branches 
orange,  with  many  capillary  branches.  Greece  to  Asia 
Minor.  B.R,  30:3. 

29.  Byiantlnus,  Ker  (C  iridifibrut,  Heuff.J.  Corm 
H  in.  in  diam. :  lvs.  2-4,  developing  after  the  fls. :  peri- 
anth-tube much  exserted;  segments  2  in.,  or  less  long, 
the  outer  ones  dark  lilac  and  acute,  the  inner  ones 
shorter  and  pale  lilac  or  white;  anthers  orange,  longer 
than  the  filaments.  S.  E.  Eu.  B.M.  6141.  B.R.  83:4.— 
An  old  garden  plant,  but  rarely  seen  in  this  country. 

L.  H.  B. 


CR088.  The 

been  cross-fertili 
varieties  of  (I 
breed,  mongrel,  \ 


of  any  two  flowers  that  have 

A  cross-breed  is  a  cross  between 
ame  species.    Synonyms  are  half- 
lety-hybrid.   Crossing  is  the  opera- 
is  the  trans- 


tion  of  cross-pollinating.  Cross-pollination 
fer  of  the  pollen  of  one  flower  to  the  pistil  < 


(Greek,  fringed  anthers).  Acanthi- 
cea.  Greenhouse  evergreen  shrubs  of  minor  impor- 
tance, comprising  9  species  from  India,  tropical  Africa 
and  Madagascar.  The  one  in  the  trade  has  handsome  4- 
slded  spikes  or  scarlet- orange  fls.  The  perianth  has  5 
segments,  the  2  upper  ones  being  smaller.  It  is  culti- 
vated south  outdoors  to  a  slight  extent,  and  also  rarely 
in  northern  greenhouses. 

undulasfdlia,  Saiisb.  [O,  infundibuliformis,  Nees). 
Height  1  ft,,  rarely  3  ft.:  Ivs.  often  in  4's,  especially  be- 
low, bnt  also  opposite,  ovate  acuminate,  stalked:  fls. 
scarlet-orange,  overlapping  one  another  in  dense  spikes, 
2-3  In.  long.  Ind.  B.M.  2186.  R.H.  1891:156. 

C.  MM,  Hook.  Cnbranched  shrub.  6-8  in.  high:  stem  green, 
glabrous:  lvs.  opposite,  close  together,  large  for  the  size  of  the 
plant,  6  in.  long,  obovatc  Initceoiiite,  dark  green  alsive.  paler  be- 
neath, wavy,  more  obtuse  than  In  the  above:  lower  Its,  ttalked. 
upper  ones  sessile;  spike  4-sidrd,  spiny:  fls.  yellow;  tnhe 
much  exserted.  Jointed,  Tmp  W,  Afr.  B.M.  4710 .—  V.  Oui- 
n'tari*.  Nees.  Height  2-6  in.:  stem  light  red.  rusty  pubescent : 
lvs.  2-4  pairs,  3-5  in.  long,  elliptic,  green  above,  with  golden 
netted  nerves,  reddish  beneath:  spike  solitary,  terminal,  slcn- 
der,3-5  In.  high:  fls  numerous,  small,  pale  lilac,  with  •.'-darker 
spots  on  the  2  smallest  segments,  and  a  white  eye.  t 
B.M.  KHO.— A  handsome  foliage  plant. 


CR0S8W0RT  Properly 
crucifers. 


CROTALARIA  (Greek,  rattU.castantt ;  from  the  rat- 
tling of  the  seeds  in  the  pod).  RaTTUE-box.  A  very 
large,  tropical  genus,  of  which  the  most 
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species  is  C.  retuta,  a  hardy,  ycllow-fld.  rnnnal,  which 
been  compared  to  a  dwarf  sweet  pea.  For  bent  re 
s,  th^^1  »houl<«  h*  Bta^d  mA9  tod00™'  »f1tor  J* 


branches  few, 


spelled  Crotolaria.  Greenhouse  kinds  are  subject  to  red 
spider.  C.junern,  yields  the  Sunn  hemp  of  India. 

A.  Lit.  timple. 
retuM,  Linn.  Annual,  IS  ft.  high 
short:  lvs.  entire,  very  various  In  "hi 
obovate  with  a  short  mucro.  clothed  beneath  with  short 
appressed  hairs  :  -fls.  alxjut  12  in  a  raceme,  yellow, 
streaked  or  blotched  with  purple;  standard  roundish, 
notched.  Cosmop.  .Inn,  —Aug.  —  Introduced  1896,  as  a 
novelty  and  called  "dwarf  golden  yellow-flowering  pea." 
"golden  yellow  sweet  pea," etc.  The  flowers  are  mu:h 
i  the  true  sweet  pea. 

AA.  Lvt.  foliolatt. 
Hook.  &  Am.  Greenhouse  plant,  her- 
baceous or  somewhat  shrubby,  murh  branched,  3  ft. 
high:  branches  long,  slender,  glabrous :  petioles  \%  in. 
Ionic;  leaflets  A,  oblong,  with  a  minute  mucro,  glabrous 
above,  hoary  beneath,  with  very  short,  appressed,  silky 
hairs:  raceme*  erect:  calyx  with  2  upper  lobes  ovate, 
the  3  lower  ones  lanceolat. 
e,  yellow  with  reddish 

W.  Mex.,*(Kia*r'  B.M.  7306.  F.R.  1:809. 
.  Jacq.  Stout,  murh  branched  shrub,  4-5  ft. 
high:  branches  terete,  appressedly  silkv;  stipules  when 
present  petiolulatc,  oliovate  and  leaf-like,  obsolete  or 
wanting  on  manv  petioles;  leaflets  broa<lly  obovate,  ob- 
tuse or  mucronufate,  glabrous  or  minutely  pubescent  on 
one  or  both  sides:  racemes  terminal  or  opposite  the 
Ivs.,  loose,  many-lid.:  ealvx  and  pod  pubescent;  wings 
transversely  wrinkled  and  pitted.  8.  Afr.-Cult.  in  Fla. 
by  Reasoner  Bros.  w  M 


Mediterranean  region  and  western  Asia.  The  genas  is 
c4osely  related  to  Asperula,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
flowers  having  bracts,  not  an  Involucre,  and  the 'style 
branches  distinctly  unequal  Instead  of  nearly  equal. 
The  species  below  has  lately  been  referred  to  Asperula. 
It  Is  of  easy  culture,  preferring  light,  moderate  loam  and 
partial  shade.  A  delicate  plant  for  the  front  of  borders, 
and  capital  for  the  rockery.  Prop,  chiefly  by  division, 
and  also  by  seeds. 

Styloaa,  Trin.  {Atpirula  eilidta,  Rochcl).  Pros- 
trate, 6-9  In.  high:  Ivs.  in  whorls  of  8  or  9,  lanceolate, 
hispid:  fls.  small,  crimson-pink,  in  round  terminal  heads 
half  an  inch  in  diam.;  floral  parts  In  5's;  style  club- 
shaped,  long  exserted,  very  shortly  twice  out  at  the  top. 
June-Aug.    Persia.  j  B  KxLLKU  ^  w  M 

CRUEL  PLANT  Same  as  Mosquito  Plant,  Cunan- 
rhum  arumimttifolium. 

CRYPT  AN  THUS  <  Greek,  for  hidden  flower:  the 
flowers  concealed  beneath  the  bracts  I.  Bromeli&crir. 
Brazilian  epiphytal  Bromeliads,  differing  from  ^Kchmea 
and  Billbergla  < which  see  for  culture)  in  the  tubular 


[  with  2  upper  lobes  ovate,  calyx  and  the  dense  heads  of  fls.  nearly  sessile  amongst 

»  fls.  as  many  as  25  in  a  ra-  the  Ivs.  Mongr.  by  Met  (who  recognizes  8  species)  in 

stripe  along  the  back  of  the  DC.  Monogr.  Phaner.  9  <  1896). 

B  Jl'"'""'^'"^  R*1^ H(r1  ''CXe<^ '  A.  Lvi.  not  narrowrd  or  petiolate  above  the  t heath. 


A.  Lvt.  not  narroirtd  or  petiolale  above  the  theath. 

Manila,  Beer  [TilUmdtim  aaitiii,  Lindl.  C.  undula- 
tut.  Otto  &  Dietr.).  A  few  inches  high,  socketing 
freely:  Ivs.  sea-green,  long-pointed  and  spreading,  weak- 
spiny:  fls.  white,  nestling  deep  in  the  foliage.  B.R. 
14:1157. -A  very  variable  plant,  of  which  Mex  recog- 
nlxes  the  following  leading  types : 

Var.  gsnulna,  Mex.  Steanlcss  or  very  nearly  so  :  Ivs. 
aub-elUptlc-lanceolate.  strongly  undulate,  gray-scurfy 


(Greek  name  of  another  plant!.  Suphorbi- 
Some  500  species  of  trees,  shrubs,  or  herbs, 
widely  distributed.  They  are  sometimes  ditrcious,  but 
commonly  the  fls.  are  monceeious  and  mostly  in  terminal 
spikes  or  racemes.  Calyx  of  sterile  fls.  4-6  (usually  5) 
parted,  the  stamens  5  or  more;  petals  usually  present, 
but  small.  Calyx  of  fertile  fls.  5-10  parted,  petals  none 
or  mere  rudiments,  the  ovary  3-loeuled.  I.vs.  usually 
alternate.  A  few  species  are  native  to  the  I".  S.;  they 
are  mostly  annual  herbs  of  no  horticultural  value.  The 
C'rotons  of  florists  are  Codivumt,  which  see. 

C.  Tigllum,  Linn.,  is  the  only  species  known  to  be  In 
the  Amer.  trade.  The  seeds  yield  the  Cmton  oil  of  com- 
merce, one  of  the  most  powerful  of  purgatives.  It  is  a 
small  tree  of  Southeastern  Asia.  Lvs.  ovate-acumi- 
nate, serrate,  stalked,  varying  in  hue  from  metallic  i 
to  bronze  and  orange.  Offered  In  South  Cat.  aa  an  i 
mental  and  curious  plant.  jj.  B. 

CROWFOOT.    See  Banuneulut. 

CROWN,  or  CORONA.  Any  outgrowth  from  the  throat 
of  the  perianth,  as  the  trumpet  of  a  Narcissus,  or  the 
fringe  of  a  Passion  Flower.  Crown  is  also  applied  to 
the  top  of  a  bulb,  conn,  or  upright  rootstock :  also  that 
part  of  a  plant  at  the  surface  of  the  , 


CROWH  BEARD.  Fei+wia*. 

CROWH  IMPERIAL.    Fritillaria  Imptrialit. 

CROWH  OF  THORNS.    Euphorbia  tptendent. 


Var.  dlaoolor,  Mex  ( C.diteolor,  Otto  &  Dietr.  >. 
less  or  nearly  so:  lvs.  elongated,  scarcely  undulate,  sil- 
very-scurfy below,  glabrous  or  nearly  so  above. 

Var.  ruber,  Mex  ( C.  ruber,  Beerl.  Produces  a  branch- 
ing stem  or  trunk :  Ivs.  short,  strongly  undulate,  reddish. 

Var.  bromelioldes.  Mex  (C.  bromtlMdrt.  Otto  & 
Dietr.).  Stem  tall:  Ivs.  much  elongated,  scarcely  undu- 
late, remotely  spinulose. 

Var.  dlveraildlitu,  Mea  (C.divertifdliut,  Been.  Stem- 
bearing:  Ivs.  elongate-Ungulate,  deep  green  above,  sil- 
very-scurfy beneath. 

sonatas,  Beer.  Lvs.  oblong- lanceolate,  the  margin 
undulate  and  densely  serrate-spinulose,  marked  with 
transverse  bands  of  whit«:  fls.  white. 

MvittAtus,  Kegel  {Billbirgia  biritt&ta,  Hook.  B. 
vittata.  Hurt. ).  Nearly  or  quite  stemless:  Ivs.  long-ob- 
long, curving,  long-pointed,  somewhat  undulate,  spiny, 
dull  brown  beneath,  green  above  and  with  two  narrow 
buff  or  reddish  bars  extending  the  length  of  the  leaf: 
fla.  white.  B.M.  5270. 

AA.  Lvt.  narrowed  or  petiolatt  aboe*  the  theath. 

Beuckeri,  Morr.  Lvs.  10-20,  oblong,  pointed,  canalicu- 
late at  base,  very  finely  spiny,  brownish  green  or  rosy 
and  spotted  or  striped  with  light  green:  fls.  white. 

L.  11.  B. 

CRTPT00AMB  are  flowerless  plants,  and  they  produce 
not  seeds  but  spores.  The  whole  vegetable  kingdom  has 
been  split  into  two  vast  classes,  the  flowering  plants  or 
phanerogams  and  the  flowerless  ones  or  cryptogams. 


phanerogam 

SaS^li 


A  tuber  of  which  the  top  is  stem 
and  the  lower  part  root,  as  the  radish. 

CRUCIAHELLA  (Latin,  a  littlr  trot*  ;  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  lvs.).  liubidreir.  Ckosh-woht.  This 
genus  contains  a  hardy  rock  plant  of  minor  importance. 
Not  more  than  21  species,  of  herbs  often  woody  at  the 
base;  branches  usually  long,  slender,  4-cornered:  upper 
Ivs.  opposite,  without  stipules:  lower  lvs.  or  all  in 
whorls  of  3  or  more,  linear  or  lanceolate,  rarely  ovate  or 
obovate:  fls.  small;  white,  rosy  or  blue.    Natives  of  the 


"visible  nuptials."  These  names  were  given  \ 
it  was  thought  that  the  sexual  parts  of  the  flowerless 
plants  were  very  minute  or  even  wanting.  The  word  is 
now  falling  Into  disfavor  with  botanists.  Cryptogams 
are  of  less  horticultural  Interest  than  the  flowering 
plants,  although  they  include  the  Ferns,  and  some  inter- 
esting smaller  groups,  as  Selaginellas,  Lycopods  orClub 
Mosses.  Two  other  vast  groups  are  the  Seaweeds  or 
Alg»\  and  the  Fungi.  For  the  edible  Fungi,  see  Muth- 
room*.  For  D*r»»i,£  F]un^1,  'f  Di'e""'h^^"'9'"' 
f'emt. 
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CRYPTOORAMMA  (Greek,  a  eonetaUd  Un*.  Minding 
to  the  sub-marginal  tori).  PolgpodiAcea.  A  small  genus 
of  subalpine  Ferns  of  both  hemisphere*.  Lvs.  of  two 
sorts,  the  sporopbylls  contracted  and  the  sori  covered 
by  the  infolded  margin  of  the  segments,  forming  pod- 
like bodies.  Resides  oar  native  species,  a  second  one, 
0.  eritpa.  is  found  In  Europe,  and  a  third  in  the  Hima- 
layas. Name 
Culture  easy. 


R.  Br.  Rock-Brake.  Height  about 
8  in.:  lvs.  4-6  in.  long,  on  tufted  straw-colored  stalks, 
tri-quadripinnatind,  with  tootbed  or  incised  segments, 
the  sporophylls  with  longer  stalks,  less  divided  and  with 
pod-like  segments.  Canada  to  Colorado,  California  and 
northward.  L,  M.  Ukdebwood. 

CBYPT6LEPI8  (Greek,  hidden  leale).  Anelepiadd- 
ceifiy  Glabrous  shrubs,  erect  or  twining,  of  tropical 
Asia  and  Africa.  Lvs.  opposite.  Kls.  in  a  loosely  fork- 
ing, few-lid.  cyme.  Calyx  deeply  5-partcd.  with  5  scales 
at  base.  Corolla  with  spreading  limb,  the  tube  short- 
cylindrical  or  carapanulate,  the  lobes  5  and  linear, 
spreading  or  derlexed  and  twisted  ;  corona  of  5  scales 
attached  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  tube.  Follicles 
terete  and  smooth,  spreading.  Only  cult,  in  S.  Calif,  and 
S.  Fla.  C.  Buchanan!.  Roem.  &  Sehult.  A  twining 
shrub  with  yellow  lis.,  resembling  those  of  an  Echites. 
C.  longinora,  Regel.  Dwarf  and  compact,  growing  with 
long  lvs.  tinted  with  red;  tubular  white  fls.,  as  in  Bou- 
rardia  jasminiftora.  Both  species  are  from  India. 

CRYPTOMERIA  (Oreek,  kryptos,  hidden,  merot,  part; 
meaning  doubtful).  Cnnifenr.  Large  pyramidal  tree, 
with  a  straight  slender  trunk,  covered  with  reddish 
brown  bark  and  with  verticillate  spreading  branches, 
ascending  at  the  extremities  :  lvs.  spirally  arranged, 
linear-subulate,  acute,  slightly  curved,  decurrent  at  the 
base:  fls.  monoecious;  staminate  oblong,  yellow,  forming 
short  racemes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  pistillate 
globular,  solitary,  at  the  end  of  short  branchlets: 
globular,  with  thick,  wedge  -  shaped  scales, 
furnished  with  a  recurved  point  on  the  back 
and  with  pointed  lobes  at  the  apex,  each  scale 
with  a— 5  nnrrow-win»fed,  erect  seeds.  One  spe- 
cies in  China  and  Japan,  extensively  planted 
for  avenues,  and  as  timber  trees  in  the  latter 
country,  where  the  light  and  easily  worked  but 
durnhle  wood  is  much  used.  It  is  hardy  as  far  ^ 
north  as  New  York,  and  thrives  in  sheltered  /W_„ 
positions  even  in  New  England.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, in  cultivation,  not  to  assume  the  beauty 
It  possesses  in  its  native  country.  With  us,  it 
looks  best  as  a  young  plant,  when  it  much  re- 
sembles the  Araueun n  rsrr /.«</.  It  is  therefore  4 
sometimes  grown  in  pots.  It  thrives  best  in  a  * 
rich,  loamy  and  moist  soil  and  sheltered  posl-  < 
tion.  Prop,  bv  seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  growing 
wood,  especially  var.  elegant,  which  grows  very  «- 
readily.  The  horticultural  varieties  are  also  la* 
sometimes  increased  by  grafting. 

Japonica,  Don.  Tree,  attaining  125  ft.:  lvs. 
linear-subulate,  compressed  and  slightly  4-  or  3- 
anitled,  bluish  green,  K-l  In.  lonir :  cone  brown- 
ish red.  ?«-l  in.  across.  S.Z.  124.  K.  H.  18H7, 
p.  392.  Gng.  4:197.  F.E.  10:510.  G.F.6:446.- 
Of  the  garden  forms,  the  most  desirable  is  var. 
elegant),  Beissn.(C /tegan*,\'vitch\.  l»w,dcnse 
tree,  with  horizontal  branches  and  pendulous  branchlets: 
lvs.  linear,  flattened,  soft,  spreading,  longer  than  in  the 
type,  bright  green,  changing  to  bronzy  red  in  fall  and 
winter.  Very  handsome  when  young,  but  short-living. 
Var.  araucaroldes.  Chit.  Of  regular  pyramidal  habit, 
with  short,  thick  falcate  lvs.,  resembling  Amur-aria 
tzeeUa.  Var.  compact*,  Hort.  Of  very  compact  liabit, 
with  bluish  green  foliage.  Var.  Lobbi.  Carr.  Of  com- 
pact habit,  with  shorter  and  more  appressed  bright  and 
deep  green  lvs.  Var.  nana,  Knight.  Dwarf  and  pro- 
cumbent, densely  branched  form;  adapted  for  rockeries. 
Var.  spiralis,  Veitch.  Slender  shrub,  with  strongly 
falcate  lvs.,  twisted  spirally  around  the  branchlets. 
S.Z.  124,  Fig.  4.  Alphcd  Rkhdkr. 


CKYPTOPYRUM  (Oreek,  hidden  wheat).  Oratninea. 
This  genns  Includes  a  plant  sometimes  catalogued  with 
ornamental  grasses,  but  It  is  no  more  ornamental  than 
a  long-awned  form  of  quack-grass  would  be.  C.  Richard- 
■onl,Schrad.  {Agropj)rum  if <cA>(irtf«o*)i,Schrad.),  is  simi- 
lar to  Agmpyron  caninum.  but  has  longer  awns.  It  La 
leafy,  and  grows  1-1 H  ft.  high.  p.  g,  Kexxkdt. 

CRYPTOSTEGIA  (Oreek,  krupto,  conceal,  and  stego, 
cover;  referring  to  the  5- scaled  crown  in  the  corolla  tube, 
which  is  not  exposed  to  view).  A  *elt ;  A  genus  of 

only  two  species  of  tropical  climbers,  one  from  tropical 
Africa  and  one  from  Madagascar.  The  juice  of  C.  gmn- 
diflora,  when  exposed  to  the  sunshine,  produces  caout- 
chouc. The  plant  is  cultivated  in  India  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  is  rarely  cultivated  In  Old  World  greenhc 
for  ornament.  It  is  said  to  be  of  easy  culture  in  u  t 
house  and  propagated  by  cuttings. 

grandifl&ra,  R.  Br.  Stem  erect,  woody,  branches  twin- 
ing :  lvs.  opposite,  short-stalked,  oblong,  entire,  3  in. 
long,  1%  in.  wide  :  fls.  in  a  forked  raceme,  reddish  pur- 
ple, ln-coming  lilac  or  pale  pink,  Bbout  2  in.  across, 
twisted  in  the  hud.  Trop.  Afr.  B.  R.  5: 435.  — Once  cul- 
tivated at  Oneco,  Fla.,  by  Reasoncr. 

CUCKOO  FLOWER.    Cardamine  pratentis. 
CUCKOO  PIHT.    See  Arum. 

CUCUMBER.  Plate  VIII.  The  common  Cucumbers  are 
derived  from  a  South  Asian  species,  Cueumis  taiivus  ( see 
Cucumit),  which  has  long  been  known  in  cultivation. 
The  so-called  West  India  Gherkin,  which  is  commonly 
classed  with  the  Cucumbers,  is  Cueumis  Anguria.  The 
Snake,  or  Serpent  Cucumber  is  more  properly  a  musk- 
melon,  and  should  be  designated  liotanically  as  Cueumis 
JMo,  var.  flexuosus  (cf.  Am.  Oar.  xiv.  20fi).  The  "M*Usk 
Cucumber"  is  Cueumis  mosrhata,  Hort.  Probably  this 
is  identical  with  Concombre  musqne,  referred  to  Sir  ana 
odoritrra  by  Le  Potager  d'un  Ourieux,  known  In  this 

The  Mandera  Cucumber  is 


M4.  House  of  English  Cucumbers. 

Cueumis  Sacleurii,  Palll.  et  Bois.  (Pot.  d'un  Curieux), 
but  it  is  not  in  cultivation  in  this  country.  None  of  these 
Is  of  any  particular  importance  except  the  common  types 
of  Cmcmwim  Mliriu.  These  are  extensively  cultivated 
in  all  civilized  countries  as  field  anil  as  garden  crops. 
They  come  Into  commerce  as  pickles  packed  in  bottles 
and  barrels,  and  are  very  extensively  used  In  this 
form.  Of  late,  the  forcing  of  Cucumbers  under  glass 
has  come  to  be  an  Important  industry  in  the  eastern 
states  ;  and  this  industry  seems  to  be  rapidly  in- 
creasing. 

Cucumbers  will  thrive  in  any  good  soil  not  extrcmelv 
heavy  nor  sandy.  Good  corn  or  wheat  land,  If  in  garden- 
ing condition  with  respect  to  tilth  and  drainage,  will 
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answer.  Or  for  the  earliest  crop,  a  situation  with  a  more 
pronouncedly  Randy  soil  mar  serve  best.  In  moat  parts 
of  America  the  field  crop  of  Cucumber*  may  be  (frown 
from  seed  planted  In  the  open  ground  after  danger  of 
frost  is  past.  1'ut  0  to  12  seeds  in  the  hill  (having  enough 
to  provide  against  the  ravages  of  insects),  the  hula  being 
4  by  6  feet  apart.  The  early  crop  may  often  be  planted 


585.  Three  prominent  varieties  ol  English  or 
Forcing  Cucumber. 
8.  Sion  House  .  S,  Duke  of  Edinburgh!  T,  Telegraph. 

In  the  same  way,  and  protected  for  a  time  by  a  aaah- 
eovered  frame  placed  over  each  hill.  Plant*  are  some- 
times started  in  greenhouses  or  hotbeds,  to  be  aet  later  in 
the  open  ground;  but  this  method  la  unsatisfactory  unlesa 
great  pains  be  taken.  The  method  outlined  by  Hender- 
son I  Gardening  for  Profit  I ,  of  atarting  plants  on  Inverted 
aoda  in  hotbeds  and  greenhouses,  has  proved  successful 
with  some  gardeners,  but  is  not  capable  of  wide  use. 
Early  cultivation  ahould  be  sufficient  and  timely,  and  ar- 
coui|>iiiii<-il  by  v<-rj  raref  .1  comhative  opetsrttOM  against 
Imntltn  for  the  flint  month  is  the  most  critical  in  the 
life  of  the  Cucumber  plant.  When  the  vines  begin  to 
eover  the  ground,  cultivation  may  be  discontinued. 

Cucumbers  are  ofteu  forced  In  warmhouse*  (Fig.  584) 
In  winter  and  spring.  The  large  English  forcing  varie- 
ties, as  Telegraph  and  Sion  House  (Fig.  585),  are  preferred 
by  some  growers,  but  the  White  Spine  varieties  are  more 
popular  in  America,  especially  for  spring  forcing  after 
lettuce  or  flowering  plants.  The  plants  are  atarted  In 
3-Inch  pots,  and  transferred  directly  to  the  benches  at 
Intervals  of  2Vf  to  3  feet.  They  are  then  trained  on  wire 
trellises  near  the  roof.  The  English  Cucumbers  like  a 
nltflit  temperature  of  G0°  to  65°,  and  a  day  temperature 
of  7Ha  to  75°.  The  White  Spine  varieties  are  less  fostid 
lous,  and  will  take  a  somewhat  lower  temperature.  In 
forcing  Cucumbers,  It  is  very  ini|H>rtant  that  the  young 
plants  should  suffer  no  check  from  germination  to  fruit- 
age. (Consult  Bailer.  Forcing-Book,  and  Cornell  Bull. 
31,  and  Munson.  Me.  Exp.  Sta.  Kept.  18941.) 

Cucumbers  for  pickling  should  be  gathered  when 
quite  small.    In  fact,  their  value  as  pickles  seem  to 


stand  pretty  much  In  Inverse  ratio  to  their  site.  Vines 
on  which  fruits  are  allowed  to  ripen  cease  bearing 
almost  immediately.  The  young  fruits  may  be  success- 
fully preserved  in  brine,  from  which  they  are  soaked  out 
with  fresh  water  as  wanted,  and  put  into  vinegar,  which 
they  readily  absorb. 

There  are  a  great  many  varieties  of  Cucumbers  in  cul- 
tivation. This  means  that  the  group  is  variable,  the  va- 
rieties comparatively  unstable,  and  varietal  distinctions 
somewhat  uncertain.    Nevertheless,  there  are  certain 
dominant  types  which  may  be  separated,  and  around 
which  most  of  the  varieties  may  be  conveniently  classi- 
fied. The  principal  types  arc  the  following  : 
Common  Cncumt*r.  Cvrumit  tatina. 
I.  English  forcing  type  (var.  Angliea):   Fig.  585.  Large- 
leaved,  strong-growing,  alow-maturing  plant*,  not  suited 
to  outdoor  culture ;  fr.  largo,  long,  smooth,  usually 
green,  with  few  or  earlydoeiduou*  black  spines.  Tele- 

Eaph.  Sion  House.  Noa'a  Forcing.  Tailor's  Hybrid, 
enyon,  Lome,  Edinburgh,  Blue  Gown,  etc 

II.  Field  varieties  (Hill  or  Ridge  Cucumbers). 
a.  Black  Spine  varieties. 

L  Netted  Russian  type  :  Small,  short  Jointed  vines, 
bearing  more  or  lesa  In  cluster*,  small,  ellipsoi- 
dal fr.  covered  with  many  small,  black,  decidu- 
oua  spine*;  fr.  green,  ripening  to  dark  reddish 
yellow,  on  a  narking,  chartaneoos  skin.  Early- 
maturing  and  prolific.  Netted  Russian.  Ever- 
bearing. New  Siberian.  Parisian  Prolific  Pickle. 

2.  Early  Cluster  type  i  Small  or  medium  vines  I  fr. 

small,  usually  leas  than  twice  aa  long  as  thick, 
indistinctly  ribbed,  green,  ripening  yellow,  with 
scattered,  large,  black  spine*.  Early  Cluster. 
Early  Frame,  (ireen  Proline. 

3.  Medium  Green  type  i  Intermediate  In  site  of  vine 

and  fr.  between  the  last  and  next :  fr.  about  twice 
a*  long  a*  thick,  green,  ripening  yellow,  with 
scattering,  large  black  spines,  Nlchol's  Medium 
Green,  Chicago  Pickle. 

4.  Long  Green  type:  One  of  the  best  fixed  types. rep- 

resenting, perhaps,  one  of  the  more  primitive 
stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  group.  Vines  large, 
long  and  free-growing:  fr.  large  and  long,  green, 
ripening  yellow,  with  scattered,  large,  black 
spines.  Long  Green.  J  spanese  Climbing. 

&.  White  Spine  varieties. 

5.  White  Spine  type:  A  strong  and  Important  type: 

plant*  medium  large,  vigorous:  fr.  medium  large, 
about  thrice  ss  long  as  thick,  green,  ripening 
white,  with  scattering,  large,  white  spinet. 
There  are  many  selected  strains  of  White  Spine. 
Cool  and  Crisp  seems  to  belong  here. 
8.  Giant  Per*  type :  Mostly  poorly  fixed  varieties, 
having  large,  rather  unthrifty  vine*,  bearing 
large  fr*.  tardily  and  sparsely,  which  are  white  or 
whitish,  smooth  or  with  scattering,  deciduous, 
usually  white  spine*.  Chicago  Uiant.  Goliath, 
Giant  Pera.  White  Wonder,  Long  Green  China. 

Sikklm  Cucumber.  Cueumis  tatirut,  var.  Sikkimrnris.  Plant 
small  and  stocky,  much  like  the  common  Cucumber:  fr. 
large,  reddish  brown  marked  with  yellow.  (The  Egyp- 
tian Hair  Cucumber,  of  Haage  &  Schmidt,  as  we  have 
grown  it,  is  apparently  an  odd  form  of  Oueumis  satinu, 
and  may  belong  bere.  It  has  a  medimn-alzed  white  fr., 
densely  covered  with  soft,  white  hatr.  The  plant  resembles 
the  Sikklm  Cucumber  )  Not  In  general  cult. 

Snake  or  Serpent  Cucumber,  Oueumis  Jfelo,  var.  fleruotut. 
Vines  resembling  tho*e  of  mnskmelon  :  fr.  very  long, 
twisted,  ribbed-cylindrical,  green,  tardily  yellowing. covered 
with  dense,  woolly  hairs. 


is*.  Stsminale  flower  of  Cucumls  Mclo. 


CUCUMBER 

W«t  India  Gherkin.  toteumU  Anguria :  Figs.  SBO.  »X.  Vine, 
snmll  unci  »leud»r,  nomi-wluit  rom  mliUng  s  Rlcmlrr  water- 
melon plmnt:  fr  very  abundant.  small,  elliiwoid.  covered 
with  wart*  »u<l  »pinev  green,  tardily  whitening.  Good  for 
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bed  in  which  the  temperature  of  the  soil  la  70  to  80°. 
Place  them  3  or  4  inches  apart.  In  about  ten  day*  they 
will  be  large  enough  to  transplant  Into  pots.  Six-Inch 
pota  are  preferred,  two  plants  in  each.  In  two  weeks 


These  varieties  are  mostly  all  good  for  one 
or  another.  The  small  sorts  are  natur- 
al iv  preferred  for  pickling,  the  medium 
aorta  for  slicing,  and  the  large,  late  va- 
rieties for  ripe  fruits.  The  White 
8pine  varieties  are  great  favorites  for 
slicing,  and  only  less  so  for  pickling. 

The  unrelenting  enemies  of  the  Cucumber 
in  the  Beld  are  the  Cucumber  beetles  {Dia- 
betica, Bpp.)  and  the  squash  bug  [Ana Ma 
trinlii).  No  effectual  preventive  measures 
are  known  except  to  cover  the  young  plants 
with  small  wire  or  hoop  frames,  over  which 
fine  netting  is  stretched.  If  the  plants  are 
kept  quite  free  from  attack  till  these  protec- 
tors are  outgrown,  they  will  usually  suffer  lit- 
tle damage.  Plants  started  In  hotbeds  or  green- 
houses  (see  above)  mnv  usually  be  kept  free  at  first,  and 
this  is  the  chief  advantage  of  such  practices.  The  I  u- 
cumbcr  beetles  are  kept  away  somewhat  at  times  by 
strewing  tobacco  stems  thickly  under  the  plants  ;  and 
kerosene  emulsion  will  sometimes  discommode  the 
young  squash  bugs  without  killing  the  vines,  but  usu- 
ally not.  "  In  the  greenhouse.  Cucumbers  are  liable  to 
■  e,  aphis,  root-gall  and  mildew.  Forthe 


Pistillate  flower  ol 
Cueumia  Melo. 
Natural  tlx*. 


mite,  syringe  the  plant  and  pick  off  the  Infested  lvs., 
for  aphis,  use  tobacco  fumigation  and  pick  infested  lvs.  j 
for  root-gall,  use  soil  which  has  been  thoroughly  «oien ; 
for  mildew.  Improve  the  sanitary  conditions,  and  then 
use  eulfur."-i<a«/«y,  forcing-Book.      p.  A.  Wacoh. 

Forcing  of  Ccrf  MBEBS.-The  growing  of  Cucumbers 
under  glass  has  become  a  large  industry.  Some  years 
ago  they  were  forced  only  In  the  spring,  but  to-day  they 
are  grown  all  the  year  round.  The  most  difficult  time 
U  in  the  short  days  of  winter.  At  such  times  there  Is 
always  a  good  price  for  them  and  a  brisk  demand,  and 
the  prospect  is  as  good  for  the  future.  The  house  mavho 
even  span  and  run  either  way,  but  many  use  two-thirds 
span,  with  the  long  way  to  the  south.  Y,  hen  they  are 
continually  grown  year  after  year,  It  would  be  best  to 
have  double  glass  and  double  thick,  but  for  early  fall 
and  late  spring,  one  thickness  of  double  glasi i  is  suffi- 
cient. The  house  may  be  any  length  desired.  For  ueai- 
lng.  steam  is  the  best,  with  pipes  arranged  so  that  they 
shall  not  be  over  3X  ft.  from  either  side  of  the  house 
Pipes  lHln.  in  diameter  are  large  enough.  Larger 
pipes  give  too  much  heat  in  one  place. 

The  soil  should  be  good  loam,  new  soil  preferred,  from 
sod  land.  The  plants  are  started  in  a  box  or  small  De«i, 
where  the  temperature  can  be  run  to  about  90".  In 
four  or  five  days  they  will  be  ready  to  transplant  Into  a 


they  will  be  large  enough  to  set  in  the  house  where  they 
are  to  grow.  The  plants  are  set  3%  feet  apart  In  the 
row  and  rows  6  to  7  feet,  according  to  the  slxe  of  the 
honse.  The  vines  should  bear  in  four  weeks.  The  crop 
depends  upon  the  season.  The  spring-grown  plants  will 
produce  double  the  crop  of  the  fall-  or  winter-grown. 
The  pollinating  may  be  done  with  bees.  One  hive  in  a 
house  of  24  by  100  feet,  or  In  that  proportion,  will  be 
sufficient.  In  midwinter,  hand-polllnaUon  may  be  neces- 
sary.  . 

If  grown  properly,  house  Cucumbers  arc  not  often 
troubled  with  insects,  but  sometimes  the  green-fly  comes 
upon  them.  In  such  cases,  spray  well  with  water,  and 
smoke  often.  The  mildew  or  spot  sometimes  appears, 
but  never  if  the  house  has  been  taken  care  of  properly. 
There  is  no  real  cure  for  these  fungous  diseases  but  to 
pull  up  the  plants  and  begin  again.  Hadishes  or  to- 
matoes can  be  grown  with  Cucumbers.  If  radishes  are 
sown  or  transplanted  in  the  house  when  the  Cucumbers 
are  set  out,  they  will  be  off  before  the  Cucumbers  begin 
to  bear;  but  all  crops  should  be  out  of  the  house  when 
the  Cucumbers  are  bearing. 

In  this  country,  the  White  Spine  type  of  Cucumber  Is 
mostly  used  forforeing,  although  the  long  English  kinds 
are  sometimes  grown  ( particularly  for  home  use). 

W.  W.  Rawsom. 

CUCUMBER  ROOT.  Same  as  Indian  Cucumber, 
Mtdtola  Virginiea. 

CUCUMBER  TREK.  See  Averrkoa  and  Magnolia. 

CUCUMIS  (old  Latin  name).  Cueurbitdee<*.  Sterile 
fls.  In  clusters,  not  long  stalked,  the  fertile  ones  solitary 


and  mostly  short-stalked  in  the  axils:  corolla  of  5  deep, 
Eute  lobes  :  stamen,  not  united  :  stigmas  *,  obtuse: 
Herbaceous  vines,  of  nearly  30  tropl- 
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eal  species,  mostly  African  and  Ettt  Indian.  The  cult, 
specie*  are  annual.  Monogr.  by  Cogniaux,  IK".  Monogr. 


Phanc 

11:9; 


r.  3.  See, 
12:  108. 


N 


Sel.  Nat.  (Bot.J  IV. 


Lemon.  VeorrABLS  Obanoe.  Vine  less  roba*t  than 
that  of  the  Muskmelon.  and  lvs.  smaller  :  fr.  sixe,  shape 
and  color  of  an  orange  or  lemon,  without  markings,  with 
a  white  or  pale  yellow  cucumber-like  flesh,  with  no  musk- 
melon  odor.  — Not  edlMe  In  its  natural  state,  but  useful 
for  the  making  of  preserves  (or  "mangoes")  and  pickle*. 

Name  pronounced  kttto.  Of.  Bull. 
15,  Cornell  Exp.  8ta.;  A.  G.  14  :  206. 


A.    fr.  I  month  {mil  »/JiHy  hot  tubftvulate)  at  maturity. 

Melo,  Linn.  (C.  MomArHica.  Koxb.  C.  utillstimul, 
Roili.  I.  Melon.  Miskmelon.  Flic*.  5K6,  587.  Long-run- 
ning, hairy,  prickly  :  |vs.  round -heart-shaped  or  renl- 
fomi,  sometimes  rounded-lohed  :  fr.  in  many  sixes  and 
shapes,  the  Inner  part  being  edible.  S.  A -la. -When 
forced  under  glass,  the  Irs.  are  u«ually  more  lobed.  See 
Melon. 

Var.Cantalupsnsls,  Naud.  Cantaloi  pe.  Rock  Melons. 
Fruits  mostly  hard-rinded,  more  or  less  wartv,  scaly  or 
rough,  often  deeply  furrowed  or  grooved.-' Name  de- 
rived from  Cantaluppl,  near  Rome,  a  former  country 
seat  of  the  Pope,  whither  this  type  of  melons  was  brought 
from  Armenia.  In  the  V.  S.  the  word  t  'antaloupe  I*  often 
used  as  a  generic  name  for  Muskmelon,  but  it  is  prop- 
erly a  name  i>f  only  one  group  of  muskmelons  —  the  hard 
and  scaly-rinded  (see  Waugh,  U.  F.  8:183). 

Var.  reticulata*,  Naud.  Ncnnto  or  Netted  Melons. 
Fruits  softer  rinded,  more  or  lev*  netted,  or  sometimes 
almost  plain  or  smooth.— Comprise*  the  common  musk- 
melons,  aside  from  Cantaloupes. 

Var.  »accharlnu».  Naud.    PnntAPPt.E  Melons.  Com- 

S riving  varieties  of  oblong  shape  and  very  sweet  flesh, 
lot  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  last. 
Var.  lnoddrmj,  Naud.  Winter  Melons.  Lvs.  lighter 
colored,  less  hairy,  narrower  :  fr*.  possessing  little  or 
none  of  the  common  muskmelon  odor,  and  keeping  long. 
The  winter  muskmclons  are  little  known  In  thi*  country, 
although  they  are  worthy  of  popularity.  Much  cult.  In 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  region.  See  Bull.  96,  Cor- 
nell Exp.  Sta. 

Var.  flexndsus,  Naud.  (C.  fltiub$ut.  Linn.).  Snake 
Melon.  Snake  Cii'umbek.  Fr.  many  times  longer 
than  broad,  greenish  at  maturity,  variou«Iy  curved  and 
furrowed.  A.  O.  14:  203. -Fr.  often  2-3  ft.  long, and  1-3 

In.  in  diameter.  Grown 
mostly  as  an  oddity,  but 
it  is  useful  for  the  tuak- 
ingof  conserves.  The  hard- 
shelled  Snake  Gourd  is  a 
Lageuaria  I  which  see). 


591.  Fruit  of  Cocumts  An  fur  la. 

Var.  aeidulu*,  Naud.  CrrrwnKR  Mei/in.  Frs.  oblong 
or  cylindrical,  mottled  or  unicolored,  the  flesh  white  and 
cucumber-flavored.  No  varieties  in  the  Amer.  tradi-  are 
of  this  group,  but  they  are  occasionally  seen  in  botanical 
gardens  and  experimental  grounds,  which  import  seeds 
of  oriental  plants. 

Var.  Chlto,  Naud.  IC  Ch\to,  Morr.).  Orange  Melon. 
Manoo  Melon.  Melon  Apple.  Vise  Peach.  Garden 


Var.  DodsJm.  Naud.  (C.  Didaim. 
Linn.    C.  odoratUsimut,  Munch  I. 
Dud  Am     Melon.  Pomeoraxat* 
Melon.     C^ieen  Anne's  Pocket 
Melon.  Vine  small,  as  in  the  last: 
fr.  size  and  shape  of  an  orange,  some- 
what flattened  at  the  ends,  very  reg- 
ular and  smooth,  marbled  with  longi- 
tudinal markings  of  cinnamon-brown 
overlying  yellow,  exceedingly  fragrant.  — A  most  hand- 
some gourd-like  fruit,  and  highly  and  dellciously  per- 
fumed. Not  eaten.  A  nearly  odorless  and  scarlet-rinded 
form  is  separated  by  Naudln  as  var.  rrythrcm*. 

aa.    Fruit  spiny  or  tubtreulate. 

MtlTtu,  Linn.    CcenmBi    Figs.  568,  589. 
running,  prickly  :  lvs.  usually  3-lobed  ( or 
angled  I ,  the  middle  lobe  most  prominent  and 
|xiinted:  fr.  prickly  or  rouricate,  at  least  when 
but  in  some  varieties  becoming  smooth,  mostly 
the  flesh  white.    S.  A«ia.    See  Cnrumbrr. 


turban  Squaar 
o!  the  corolla  still 

part  of  the  fruit  is 

Var.  Anglican.  Figs.  584,  585.  Enolisii  or  FoiirrNC 
Ci  .  i  mhek.  A  product  of  cultivation  and  selection, 
within  the  last  century  (see  Forcing- Book ,  pp.  192-4), 
distinguished  from  the  common  or  field  <'ucuml>ers  as 
follows:  fruits  (and  ovaries)  very  long  and  slender,  little 
If  any  furrowed,  spineless  or  nearly  so  at  maturity, 
nearly  or  <|uite  green  at  maturity,  comparatively  few- 
seeded:  fls.  very  large:  lvs.  very  brood  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  with  shallower  sinuses:  vines  very  vig- 
orous, with  long  and  thick  tendrils. 

Var.  8ikkimen*U,  Ilook.f.,  cult,  in  the  Himalayan 
Mt*.,  but  not  known  to  be  in  this  country;  has  large  f-9- 
tobed  lvs.  and  cylindrical-club-shaped  fr.    B.M.  6206. 

dipsaceus,  Ehr.  [C,  en'wdecNS,  Hort.l.  DirsACEors 
Gornu.  Ostrk'II-Eoo,  QoCBDa  Hedoehoo  Got  KD. 
Plant  and  foliage  like  that  of  C.  Mtlo:  fls.  long- 
stalked:  fr.  1-2  in.  long,  oblong  or  nearly  spherical. 


becoming  hard  and  dry,  densely  beset  with  long  i 
or  hairs,  and  looking'  like  a  bur.    Arabia,  Afr.  R.H. 
1860,  p.  210.  Cult,  as  an  ornamental  Gourd. 

Angaria,  Linn.  (C.  gros*ulnri<rf6rmi*,  Hort.).  Bra 
Ci .  i  mbek..  West  Indian  Gherkin.  Gooseberry 
GofKD.  Figs.  590,  591.  Stems  slender,  hispid  :  lv». 
deeply  cut  into  3-5  narrow  obovatc  or  spatulate  division*. 
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water-melon  like:  fla.  small,  the  pistillate  long- stalked: 

fr.  1-3  In.  long,  cucumber-like  but  more  spiny.  Bupp 
to  be  native  to  the  Amer.  tropica.  B.M.  5817. -Cult, 
for  the  oddity  of  its  frts.  and  for  the  making  of  pickles 
The  Gherkins  of 
Cucumbers. 

a 

cur  bit* 


peduncle  very  hard  and  deeply  farrowed  when  mature, 

i  fr. :  the  fr.  very  various  in  form, 


,  size. -Probably  native  to  trop.  Amer.,  hut 
wild.   Cult,  by  the  Indiana 


—  Luffa.-  C.ptrtnni* 


CUCURBIT.  A  plant  of  the  genus  Cur.  ur 
bita.  Sometime*  shortened  to  Cucurb. 

CUCO  EBITA  (claaaical  name).  Cueur- 
bit&era.  Gourd.  Pumpkin.  Squash.  Vine- 
like  herbs,  tendril-bearing,  inhabitant 
warm  countries.  Fla.  moncecioua, large, 
yellow,  solitary  in  the  axils,  the  stain- 
inate  long  aUlked,  the  pistillate  short- 
atalked  :  corolla  5-lobcd  :  stamens  3, 
arising  from  the  bottom  of  the  fl.,  lad  milted  In  a 
column  :  atigtnas  3,  but  2-lobed  :  ovary  inferior,  en- 
cloning  a  hollow  receptacle:  tendrils  2-3  forked.  About 
10  apecies.  The  morphology  of  the  Pei«>  or  Gourd-fruit 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  Turban  Squash.  I  Pigs.  592.  593. 
594. )  In  this  fruit,  there  is  a  '*  squash  inside  a  squash. " 
The  inner  part  bears  the  corolla  and  the  styles,  it  is  the 
The  corolla  is  attached  about  the  edge  of  the 


993.  Young  Turban  Squash,  in  which  the  withered 
the  remains  of  the  styles  and  stigmas. 

er  Squash,  as  the  withered  remains  in  Fig.  592  show. 
Sometimes  the  withered  corolla  becomes  detached,  but 
hangs  onto  the  withered  remains  of  the  stigmas,  as  in 
Fig.  593.  The  longitudinal  section  of  the  flower  ( Fig. 
594 )  explains  the  structure.  The  corolla  is  shown  at  c  d. 
The  top  of  the  ovary  is  at  O.  The  stigmas  are  on  the 
ovary.  The  part  encircling  the  ovary  | outside  of  O)  la 
the  hollowed  receptacle.  Ordinarily  the  receptacle  ia 
closed  at  the  top,  completely  confining  the  ovary;  but 
in  the  Turban  Squashes  the  receptacle  does  not  extend 
over  the  top  of  the  ovary,  and 
thu  ovary  therefore  protrudes. 
The  older  morphologista  held 
this  outer  part  of  the  Squash  to 
lie  adtiate  calyx,  rather  than  re- 
ceptacle. The  Cucurbits  ore 
monographed  by  Cogniaux,  DC. 
Monogr.  Phaner.  3.  Also  by 
Naudin,  Ann.  Scl.  Nat.  iBot.) 
IV.  vol.  6.  See  Pumpkin  and 
Hquash. 

A.  Lr$.  lobtd :  italic*  of  fruits 
strongly  ridged. 
Pepo,   Linn.    (C.  Jlrlop/po, 
Linn.).    Pumpkin.    Figs.  595, 
596.     Annuul:    long  -  running, 
prickly  on  stems  and  petioles  : 
Section  oi  Flower  ol  Ivs.  3-5  lobed.  dark  dull  green: 
Turban  Squaah.        corolla-tube  widening  upwards, 
ShoTing  the  ovary  in.ide  *»«  pointed  lobes  erect  :  calyx- 
t  holWtsi  receutaclc.    lobes  narrow,  not   leaf  -  like  : 


M5.  Plant  of  Cucurbit*  Pepo. 


discovered,  in  fields  of  maize.  For  studies  in  the  nativity 
of  the  Pumpkins  and  Squashes,  see  DeCandolle,  Origin 
of  Cultivated  Plants;  (iravand  Trumbull,  Amer.  Journ. 
Sci.  25  :  370;  Sturtevant,  Amer.  Nat.  1890:  ?>7  ;  Witt- 
mack,  Ber.  der  Deutschen  Bot.  Gesell.  6  :  378  (1888). 

Vor.  condensa.  Bush  Pumpkins.  Scallop  and  Sum- 
mku  Chooknkok  S^i  ashks.  Plant  compact,  little  or  not 
at  all  running.    Of  horticultural  origin. 

Var.  ovtfera.  (C.  ovifera.  Linn.).  Goubd.  Fig.  597. 
Plant  slender,  running:  Ivs.  smaller  than  in  C.  Ptpo, 
usually  very  prominently  lobed:  fr.  small,  hard  and  in- 
edible, egg-shaped,  globular,  pear-shaped,  oblate,  often 
striped.  R.H.  1894.  p.  429. —  Sold  in  many  vars.  by  seeds- 
men, under  the  names  of  V.  Prpo  vars.  pyrttormii, 
drpressa,  annutata,  etc.  See  Gourd. 

tnoachato ,  Duchesne  (C.  melonaf&rmit,  Carr.). 
Citshaw.  China,  Canada  Ckooknkck  and  Wintkr 
Ckooknkck  >;-m-iim.  Figs.  598,  599,  600.  Annual  : 
long-running,  less  prickly  and  sometimes  soft-hairy: 
Ivs.  more  rounded  than  those  of  C.  Prpo,  but  lobed,  often 
grayish :  fl.  with  a  widening  tube,  and  large,  erect  lobes : 
calvx-lobes  large,  often  leaf-like:  peduncle  becoming 
deeply  ridged  and  much  enlarged  next  the  fr.  Possibly 
of  East  Asian  origin. 


AA.  Lrt.  not  lobtd  (rrcept  sometimes  on  young  shoots): 
stalks  of  fruits  not  prominently  ridged. 
maxima,  Duchesne.  Squash.  Figs.  601 -€04.  Annual : 
long-running,  the  stems  nearly  cylindrical,  little  prickly 
and  often  hniry:  Ivs.  orbicular  or  kidney-shaped,  com- 
monlv  not  lobed,  the  basal  sinus  wide  or  narrow,  the 
margin  shallowly  apieulate-sinuatc:  corolla-tube  nearly 
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the  same  dlam.  at  top  and  bottom  I  Kips.  602,  603),  the 
corolla-lobes  large  and  soft,  and  i  ' 


wide-spreading  or  droop- 
ami  spongy,  not  ridged 


Japanese  Crookneck,  Dunkard,  and  Sweet  PoUto  I 
kins  (or  Squashes)  arc  C.  motchata.  The  fruit  stem  (as 
shown  In  Flics.  596,  599,  604)  is  a  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  ripe  fruits,  t*.  Ptpo  and  C.  maxima,  and 
C.  maxima  and  C.  mo$tkata  do  not  intercross.  V.  Ptpo 
and  C.  motchata  have  been  crossed,  but  It  is  doubtful  if 
they  intermix  when  left  to  themselves.  In  Europe,  the 
word  Gourd  (or  its  equivalent  in  various  languages)  is 
used  genetically  for  Cucurbttaa ;  but  In  this  country  it  is 
restricted  mostly  to  the  small,  hard-shelled  forms  of 
C.  Ptpo  (Tar.  oviftraj  and  to  Lagtnarta  eulgari*. 

L.  H.  B. 

CUDRAHIA  (derivation  unknown),  Criitacoaf.  Tree* 
or  shrubs,  with  deciduous,  alternate,  stipulate  petioled 
Its.  :  fls.  dioecious,  in  globular  heads :  collective  fr.  globu- 
lar. About  3  species,  in  S.  and  E.  Asia  and  trop.  Austr., 
of  which  only  one  is  sometimes  cultivated.  It  requires 
protection  in  the  north,  and  Is  usually  prop,  by  green- 
wood cuttings  In  summer  under  gloss. 

tricuspidaU,  Bureau  {Martin  trientpidata,  Carr.  I. 
Shrub,  with  slender,  spiny  branches:  Its.  elliptic-ovate, 
acuminate,  entire,  sometii 
glabrous,  1H-3  In.  long: 
duncles:  fr.  globose,  i 

1H64,  p.  390.  -  Murh  resembling  Madura,  and  of  no 
special  decorative  value. 


mes  3-lobed  at  the  apex,  nearly 
fl.-  beads  axillary,  on  short  pe- 
ut  1  in.  across.  China.  R.  H. 


nor  prominently  enlarged  next  the  fr. :  fr.  very  various, 
hut  not  light  yellow  nor  warty  nor  erookneck-sbaped, 
usually  late-ripening,  the  flcab  oraugc  and  not  stringy. 
Probably  American. 

iostidissima.  Kunth  i  C.pi  ,,•„,,,,, 
Gray.  Cucumi$  ptrtnnit,  James). 
Fig.  005.  Perennial :  long-running, 
scarcely  prickly:  lvs.  large, cordate- 
triangular,  grayish  pubescent,  the 
margin  shallowly  apiculato-ere- 
nate  :  fl.  nearly  as  large  as  in  C. 
Ptpo  and  similar  in  shape,  the  pis 
tlllate  on  a  peduncle  2-3  in.  long: 
fr.  slse  and  shape  of  an  orange, 
smooth,  green  and  yellow  splashed, 
not  edible.  Sandy,  arid  wastes, 
Neb.  and  Colo,  to  Tex.  and  Mex. 
and  westward  to  Calif.  R.  II.  1855: 
61 ;  1857,  p. 51.  —  In  its  native  haunts, 
the  root  is  tuberous,  4-7  in.  in  diam. 
and  penetrating  the  earth  4-6  ft. 
Roots  at  the  joints.  The  plant  has 
a  fetid  odor.  Sold  by  seedsmen  as 
a  gourd,  but  the  fruit  does  not  often 
ripen  in  the  northern  states.  Use- 
ful i>n  arbors  ami  small  trees,  when  coarse  vines  are 
wanted 

The  terms  Squash  ami  Pumpkin  are  much  confused. 
In  Kurope,  the  large  varieties  of  Currubita  maxima  an* 
known  as  Pumpkins,  but  in  this  country  the  fruits  of 
this  species  are  known  usually  as  Squashes.  In  America, 
the  words  Pumpkin  and  Squash  are  used  almost  indis- 
criminately, some  varieties  in  all  species  being  known 


9 


CULM.  The 

CULVEB'8  BOOT.    Vttonica  Vir- 

gimiea. 

CUMIN,  or  CUMMIH.  the  seeds  of 

Cuminum  Cfminum  ;  Black 

yigrtla  tatira  ;  Sweet 
Anise,  Pimpintlla  . 


CUNlLA  (origin  unknown).  Labial*.  This  genus 
contains  a  low-growing,  tufted,  hardy,  native  perennial 
plant,  rarely  cultivated  in  borders  for  its  profusion  of 
smsll.  white  or  purplish,  2-lipped  flowers,  which  are 
I  tome  In  corymhed  cymes  or  clusters.  The  genus  con- 
tains not  more  than  16  species,  2  North  American,  2 
Mexican,  and  the  rest  Brazilian.  They  are  somewhat 
woody,  and  usually  have  small  lvs. :  the  whorls  of  flowers 
are  sometimes  loosely  corymbose, 
sometimes  axillary,  few-fld..  much 
shorter  than  the  lvs.,  sometimes  many- 
fld..  in  dense  spikes  or  terminal  heads; 
calvx  10-13-nerved,5-toothed: 
2. 


by  those  names.  The  field  or  common  pie 
Pumpkins  are  C.  Ptpo ,-  so  are  vegetable 
marrows  ;  also  the  summer  Squashes,  as 
the  Scallop,  Pattypan  and  Crookneck  va- 
rieties. The  Hubbard.  Marblchead,  Sibley  ami  Turban 
kinds  are  C.  maxima.  The  Cushaws,  Canada  Crookneck, 


Mariana,  Linn.  M.uivum.  Dittajct. 
Height  1  ft. :  lvs.  smooth,  ovate,  ser- 
rate, rounded  or  heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  nearly  sessile,  dotted,  1  in.  long. 
Dry  hills,  southern  N.  Y.  to  8.  Ind., 
south  to  Ga.  and  Ark.  J. H.  III.  35:  321. 
Mn.  7:  201.  S-ec  also  Dittany. 

CUNNINGHAMIA  (after  J.  Cunningham,  botanical 
.  .......lor,  who  discovered  this  Conifer  1702  In  China). 

Conittra-.  Tree,  with  stout  trunk  and  vertirillate, 
spreading  branches,  pendulous  at  the  extremities :  lvs. 
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linpar-lanreoiatp,  rigid,  densely  spirally  arranged  and 

1  in  direction:  fla.  monoecious;  stamlnat*  oblo 
globose,  in  small  clusters  at  the  end  of 


An  exceedingly  interesting  genua  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical American  herbs  and  shrubby  plants,  with  re- 
markable variations  in  the  petals.  In  C.  ignea,  per- 
haps the  most  attractive  of  the  group,  the  petals  are  en- 
tirely absent,  and  the  showy  part  ,is  the  brilliantly 
colored  calyx  tube.  At  the  other  extreme  is  C.  hyssopl- 
folia  with  6  petals  (the  normal  number  in  the  genus), 
and  all  of  equal  size.  Between  these  two  extremes 
(shown  in  Figs.  606  and  608)  are  at  least  two  well 
marked  intermediate  types.  One  of  these  (exemplified 
in  C.  procumbent)  has  2  large  and  4  small  petals:  the 
other,  [O.  IJavea),  has  2  conspicuous  petals,  and  the 
other  4  are  completely  abortive.  These  two  types  are 
unique  among  garden  plants.  The  series  of  lntergra- 
dient  forms  is  completed  by  C.  cyanea,  in  which  there 
are  only  2  petals,  and  these  minute,  and  C.  micropetala, 
in  which  there  are  12  barely  visible  petals,  alternating 
with  and  shorter  than  the 'calyx  teeth.  The  genus  is 
badly  in  need  of  thorough  botanical  revision.  The  plants 
are  often  clammy:  lvs.  opposite,  rarely  whorled  or  alter- 
nate, ovate,  lanceolate,  or  linear,  entire.  The  dowers 
are  often  borne  In  one-sided  racemes,  and  some  of  the 
species  have  a  very  odd  look  from  the  bold  angle  made  by 
the  slender  ascending  pedicel  and  the  descending  calyx 
tube,  with  its  queer  projection  at  the  base.  The  purple 
stamens  add  to  the  interest.    Nearly  all  Cupheas  are 


600.  Fruit  of  Cucurbit* 


iah-ovate,  serrate  and  pointed,  coriaceous  scales,  each 
with  3  narrow-winged  seeds  at  the  base.  One  species,  in 
China.  A  very  decorative  Conifer  for  warmer  temperate 

•atiltentis. 


region*,  much 


ubling  the  Araucaria  lirasi 


It  prefers  a  half-shaded  position  and  sandy  and  loamy, 
humid  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds  or  cutting  of  half-hardy 
wood  in  late  summer  under  glass;  short  sprouts  from 
the  old  wood  of  the  trunk  or  larger  branches  are  the 
best ;  cuttings  from  lateral  branches  grow  into  weak  and 
one-sided  plants. 

flinsusif,  K.  Br.  (C.  lanceolata,  Lamb.).  Tree,  attain- 
ing HO  ft.:  lvs.  linear-lanceolate,  with  broad,  decurrent 
base,  sharply  pointed,  finely  serrulate,  light  green  and 
shining  above  and  with  two  broad,  wIiIiIhIi  bands  be- 
neath, 1H-2H  in.  long:  cones  1-2  in.  high.  China,  cult, 
in  Japan.  B.M.2743.  S.Z.  104, 103.  Alfred  Render. 

CUPANIA  (after  Francis  Cupani,  Italian  monk,  author 
of  Hortus  Catholicus,  died  1710).  Sapindacttr.  A  rather 
large  and  ill-deiined  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
ortant  of  which  is  the  Akee  tree,  naturalised  in 
Indies  from  western  Africa,  which  has  rich, 
rad  edible  fruits  that  are  much  improved  by  cooking. 
The  flowers  are  so  fragrant  as  to  deserve  distilling.  The 
tree  reaches  a  height  of  30  ft.,  and  is  cultivated  in  Ja- 
maica to  a  height  of  only  3,000  ft.,  but  can  endure  a 
slight  frost.  It  is  also  cult,  in  So.  Fla.  C.  sapida  is 
now  referred  to  Blighia  by  reason  of  its  long-exserted 
stamens  and  scale  longer  than  the  petals.  C.  anacardi- 
tree  with  edible  fruit,  has  " 


o\dc*.  a  rap  id -growing  tree 
introduced  into  S.  Calif,  by 


•*pida.Volgt (Pt\gh iasdpida.Kon.).  AkerTrk.  Leaf- 
lets 3  or  4  pairs,  ovate-lanceolate,  veined:  fls.  whitish. 

C.  eleijantissima,  Hort.,  was  once  advertised  by 
Pitcher  A  Manda  as  an  ornamental  warm  house  plant 
"with  handsome  leaves  and  racemes  of  white  flowers." 

CtlPHEA  |  Greek,  curved;  referring  to  the  prominent 
nee  at  tho  base  of  the  calyx  tube).  Lythrdcea. 


601.  Cucurbita  maxima. 


603.  Btaminate  flower  of  Cucurbita  maxima— 
Hubbard  Squash  I  X  *-.,>. 

grown  from  seed  and  treated  as  tender  annuals,  but  C. 
ignea  is  chiefly  prop,  by  cuttings.  They  are  of  easy  cul- 
ture, and  the  whole  series  is  worth  growing.  In  addition 
to  the  species  described  below,  C.  Uookeriina,  Walp., 
is  cult,  as  C.  Railii,  Can*.  It  has  lanceolate  lvs.,  with 
vermilion  and  orange  calyx.  R.H.  1877:470. 

Petals  6,  but  very  minute  and  inconspicuous. 

micropetala,  HBK.  ( CJminens, 
Planch.  &  Linden).  Stem  shrub- 
by, more  or  lets  branched  :  1-2 
ft.  high:  branches  and  calyx  sca- 
brous :    lvs.  oblong  •  lanceolate, 
acute  at  both  ends,  but  without  a  dis- 
tinct petiole,  rigid,  scabrous:  fls.  borne 
singly  in  succession  at  a  point  above 
the  axils,  which  distinguishes  this  spe- 
cies from  all  others  here  described  ; 
pt  i«N6,  minute,  borne  between  the  calyx 
teeth,  and  shorter  than  them  ;  calyx  12- 
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toothed,  scarlet  at  the  base,  yellow  towards  the  top, 
greenish  at  the  mouth;  stamens  and  filaments  red: 
ovary  2-celled,  many-seeded.   M«z.    HBK.  Nov.  Oen. 


flower  of  Cucurbits  maxima 
Hubbard  Squash  (X\). 


60s.  Stem  ol  Cucurbits  maxima— Hubbard  Squash 


Sp.  6,  p.  209,  t.  681.  H. II.  1857,  p.  151.  F.S.  10:994 
(1854).  —  The  picture  first  cited  shows  a  1-sided  raceme, 
the  second  a  panicle  and  the  thin]  a  common  raceme. 
In  this  species  the  calyx  tube  is  thu  attractive  portion, 
while  the  petals  are  inconspicuous.  The  tube  is  not  2- 
lipped,  but  almost  regular. 

AA.  Petals  C,  all  conspicuous,  but  S  of  them  much 
larger  than  the  rest. 

procumbent.  Cav.  Annual,  herbaceous,  1  in.  high, 
procumbent,  sticky-pubescent,  with  characteristic  pur 
plish  hairs:  Ivs.  ovate-lanceolate,  with  white  hairs,  1  X- 


CUPBEA 

3  In.  long,  gradually  decreasing  in  sire  until  they  be- 
come bract-like,  petiole  short:  Us.  numerous,  peduncles 
longer  than  the  petioles,  2  or  3  times  shorter  than  the 
calyx;  calyx  6-toothed,  purplish  at  the  base,  green  at  the 
tip,  with  12  raised  streaks,  and  a  pubescence  like  that 
of  the  stem;  petals  (i,  the  2  larger  ones  on  the  upper  lip 
of  the  calyx  purple;  filaments  included.  Mex.  B.R. 
3:182.  C.  purpurea,  Hort.  P.  8.  4:412.  R.B.  22:85; 
sold  to  be  a  hybrid  between  C.  miniata  and  C.  eiseos- 
sima,  is  probably  not  distinct. 

AAA.  Petals  6,  all  of  the  same  site, 
hyiiopildlla,  HBK.  Fig.  606.  Stem  shrubby;  branches 
numerous,  strigose:  lvs.  lanceolate,  rather  acute,  obtuse 
at  the  base,  glabrous  above,  strigose-pilose  along  the 
midrib  oud  veins,  as  may  lie  seen  with  a  hand  lens:  (Is. 
with  their  slender  pedicels  scarcely  longer  than  the  lvs.; 
calyx  glabrous:  petals  6.  somewhat  unequal,  dilute  vio- 
let; stamens  11  included;  fila- 
ments villous  :    ovary  5-6- 
seeded.     Mex.  —  O.  hj/ssopi- 
phylla.    Hurt.,      Pitcher  & 
Manila,  is  presumably  a  typo- 
graphical error.    This  is*  the 
least  attractive  of  the  species 
here    described,   and    is  no 
longer  advertised,  but  it  still 
lingers  in  a  few  conservato- 
ries. It  Is  easily  told  from  Its 
showier  relatives  by  its  much 
smaller  Ivs.  (less  than  S  in. 
long)  and  much  branched  and 
very  woody  appearance. 

AAAA.    Petals  normally  t, 
Ike  other  4  abortive. 
n.  Site  of  petals  rery  sma  If. 

eyanea,  Moc.  &  Sesse.  (C. 
striguldsa,  Hort.,  not  HBK.). 
Stem  herbaceous,  erect  : 
branchlets  hispid:  lvs.  oppo- 
site, stalked,  ovate,  cordate, 
acuminate,  villous  on  Isitb 
sides:  peduncles  alternate,  racemose  j  calvx  slightly 
hispid,  scarlet  at  the  base,  yellow  at  the  top:  petals  .', 
clawr-d,  xpatulate;  anthers  and  petals  violct-blue.  >I,x. 
B.K.  :t2:U  (1846)  as  C.  ttrigitlota.  Limit.  F.S.  1:16  & 
P.M.  11:241  as  //.  striqulnsa,  but  neither  of  these  plates 
is  thi  ('.  strignlasa,  HBK.,  which  is  a  different  species, 
with  a  shrubby  stem:  branches  and  calyx  clainiuy-bis- 
pid:  lvs.  ovate-oblong,  acute  at  both  ends,  clammy,  gla- 
brous above,  xtrigoie-srabrous  below  :  petals  iicarlr 
equal:  ovary  about  8-ovuled. 


605.  Cucurbits  hx-tldUtsima. 
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BB.  Site  of  petal*  larger, 
c.  Calyx  6-toothed. 
LliT«a,  Lindl.  Red,  Whitx-and-Blue  Fuiwxr.  Fig. 
607.    Stems  numerous,  herbaceous,  hispid:  branches 
ascending:  lvs.  almost  sessile,  especially  near  the  top, 
ovate-lanceolate,  strigosc:  racemes  short,  few-fld. :  ca- 
lyx green  on  the  ventral  side,  purple  on  the  back  and  at 
the   obliquo-6-toothed  mouth;   petals  2  law,  scarlet, 
obovate,  the  other  4  abortive;  stamens  11.  Guatemnla. 
B.R.  16:1386.    J.H.  III.  31:305.-It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  plant  described  by  Llndley  is  tho  same  as  the  Mex- 
ican plant  originally  described  by  Lexarsa,  which  was 
said  to  have  petals  of  "dilute  scarlet."  Lind- 
ley  s  plant  had  a  green  calyx,  but  the  plant 
In  the  trade  is  colored.   Used  for  baskets 
and  bedding.  Often  misspelled  Llara. 

CO.  Calyx  It-toothed. 
minlata,  Brongn.  Stem  shrubby,  erect: 
branches  few,  hispid:  lvs.  opposite,  the  up- 
per ones  not  quite  opposite,  with  a  very 
short  petiole,  ovate,  acute,  entire,  with 
white,  silky  hairs  which  are  denser  beneath : 
rls.  solitary,  suhsessile,  axillary,  the  pedun- 
cle ad n ate  to  the  branch  in  such  a  way  as 
to  appear  between  and  below  the  neaioles: 
raceme  few- fid.,  one  sl«led.  F.S.  2:/3.  P.M. 
14:101.  R.  II.  1845:225.  R.  B.  22:85.  — Var. 
compact*,  Hort.  S.H.  2:43.  Qi.  46,  p.  637. 
This  is  referred  to  C.  Llaiea,  Lex.,  by  Index 
Kewensis.  The  above  description  is  from 
the  original  one  in  F.S.  2:73.  Van  Houtte 
describes  several  hybrid  varieties  in  K.S. 
6,  p.  487,  which  differ  chiefly  in  size,  color, 
and  marking  of  petals.  Calyx  1  in.  long,  hiB- 
pid,  green  at  the  base,  purple  above,  12-toothed  at  the 
tip:  petals  2,  scarlet,  wavy.  The  specific  name  miniata 
means  cinnabar-red,  and  refers  to  the  petals. 

▲A aaa.  Petal*  none, 
tgnea.  DC.  (C.  platyct'ntra,  Hort.,  not  Benth.  I.  Pig. 
608.  Branches  somewhat  angled:  lvs.  petloled,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  lightly 
scabrous:  flower  stalks  2-4  times  longer  than  the  leaf 
stalks:  calyx  glabrous,  shortly  6-toothed,  bright  red  ex- 
cept at  the  tip,  which  has  a  dark  ring  and  a  white  mouth : 
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linear-subulate  and  spreading:  fli.  monoeeiona,  minute, 
solitary  on  short  branchlets;  staminate  ovate  or  oblong, 
yellow;  pistillate  subglobose:  cones  globular  or  nearly 
so,  consisting  of  3-7  pairs  of  ligneous,  peltate  scales, 
with  a  mucro  or  boss  on  the  flattened  apex,  each  bearing 


petals  none:  stamens  11  or  12,  glabrous.  Mex.  F.S. 
2:180  (1846).  P.M.  13:267  (1846). -This  Is  sold  only 
as  C.  platyeenfra,  although  De  Candolle  corrected  the 
error  in  1849  (F.S.  5:500  C).  This  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  persistence  of  erroneous  trade  names. 

W.  M. 

CUPUI.K.  The  husk  or  cup  of  an  acorn.  The  oak  be- 
longs to  the  Cupullfera?. 

CUPRESSUS  fancient  Latin  name  from  Greek,  Ku- 
paritto*).    CVPRKS8.   Trees,  rarely  shrubs,  with  aro- 
evergreen  foliage  :  branchlets  quadrangular  or 
y  so:  lvs.  opposite,  small,  scale-like.  appressed.  mi 
denticulalc-clllate,  on  young 


many  or  numerous  seeds,  but 
che  lower  scales  usually  sterile 
and  smaller;  they  ripen  the  second  year.  About 
10  species  in  C.  Amer.,  north  to  Calif,  and  Ariz.,  and 
from  S.  Eu.  to  S.  E.  Asia.  By  some  botanists,  the  allied 
genus  Chamecyparis  is  Included.  Highly  ornamental 
evergreen  trees,  greatly  varying  in  habit,  only  hardy  in 
Calif,  and  the  Gulf  states.  The  hardiest  seems  to  bo 
C.  Macnabiana,  which  will  stand  many  degrees  of  frost 
in  a  sheltered  position;  also  C.  macrocarpa,  (  .  Aruo- 
niea,  C.  temperriren*.  funebri*  and  torulota  are  of 
greater  hardiness  than  the  others.  They  stand  pruning 
well,  and  some  species  are  valuable  for  hedges,  C.  mac- 
rocarpa being  especially  extensively  planted  for  this  pur- 
pose in  Calif.  The  Cupressus  seems  to  be  less  particu- 
lar In  regard  to  soil  and  situation,  but  prefers  a  deep, 
sandy-loamy  soil.  For  prop.,  see  Chama-eypari*.  The 
voung  plants  should  be  removed  several  times  in  the 
nursery  to  secure  a  firm  root  ball,  otherwise  they  will 
not  bear  transplanting  well.  Monogr.  by  M.  T.  Masters 
in  Journ.  of  Linn.  Soc.  31 :312-351  1 1895). 

Index:  Arizonica,  5;  Benthami,  6;  Corneyana,  7;  fas- 
tiglata,  1;  funebris,  9  ;  Goveniana,  4  ;  GuadalupenMs, 
2;  horizontals,  1]  Knightlana, 6;  Lambertiana, 2;  Aoic- 
toniana,  see  Chamsscvparis  ;  Ltndleyt,  6  :  Lusitanica, 
8  ;  Macnabiana,  3  :  macrocarpa,  2  ;  majestica,  i ;  sem- 
pervirens,  1 ;  torulosa,  7. 

A.  Branche*  anil  branehltt*  erect  or  *preading;  branch- 
let*  ihort  and  usually  rather  itout. 
B.   Cone*  in.  aero**,  trith  &-14  tcalet. 

1.  ■empsrvireai,  Linn.  Tree,  to  80  ft.,  with  erect  or 
horizontal  branches  and  dark  green  foliage:  lvs.  closely 
appressed,  ovate,  obtuse, 
glandular  :  cones  oblong  or 
nearly  globose;  scales  8-14, 
with  a  short  boss  on  the 
back.  S.  Eu.,  W.Asia.  Var. 
lastigiata,  Beissn.  (C.  fa*- 
tigidta.  DC).  With  erect 
branches,  forming  a  narrow, 
columnar  head.  The  classi- 
cal Cypress  of  the  Greek 
and  (toman  writers,  much 
planted  in  S.  Eu.  Var.  hor- 
lzontalis,  Gord.  [O.  horizon- 
tdlit,  Mill.).  Branches 
horizontally  spreading, 
forming  a  broad,  pyramidal 
head. 

2.  macrocarpa,  Hsrtw. 

Human  Cmtns.  Tree, 
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to  40  ft..  occasionally  to  70  ft.,  with  horizontal  I 
forming  a  broad,  spreading  head:  branchleta  stout:  lv». 
rhombic  ovate. obtuse,  closely  appressed,  not  or  obscurely 
glandular,  dark  or  bright  green :  cone*  globular  or  ob- 
long; scale*  8-12.  with  a  short,  obtuse  boss  on  the  back. 
Calif.,  south  of  Bay  of  Monterey.  S.S.  10:525.  P.F.O. 
I.,p.l67.  F.8.  7,  p.  192<a*C.  torulosa\.  O.C.  III.  22:33. 
On.  53.  p.  219.  O.P.  7:245.  Var.  Grippal.  Mast.  Lvs. 
spreading,  light  gjaucou*.  A  Juvenile  form.  Var.  tastigi- 
ata,  Knight.  Of  narrow,  pyramidal,  fastigiate  habit. 
Var.  Guadalapensii,  Mast.  if'.  Ouadalupensis,  Wats.). 
Branches  spreading:  \\  ».  very  glaucous:  cones  subglo- 
hose.  Ouadalupe  Isl.  O.C.  III.  18:62.  Var.  Lambertiana. 

Jati^Carr.^h   Dark  green  fonn  with 


spreading 
foliage. 


Hort.,  haa 


Conts        in.  across,  with  6-8  scale*. 

Murray.  Fig.  609.  Shrub  with  sev- 
e,  to  20  ft.,  forming  •  dense, 
pyramidal  head  :  Iva. 
ovate,  obtuse,  thickened 
at  the  apex,  glandular, 
dark  green  or  glaucous : 
cones  oblong,  *i-l  In. 
high  ;  scales  usually  6, 
with  prominent  conical 
and  curved  bosses  on 
the  back.  Calif.  8.  S. 
10:528.  R.H.  1870.  p.  155. 
O.C.  HI.  9:403. 

4.  Goreniana,  Oord. 
Tree,  to  50  ft.,  with  slen- 
der, erect  or  spreading 
branches.  forming  • 
broad,  open  or  pyramidal 
head  :  hranchlets  slen- 
der :  lvs.  ovate,  acute, 
closely  appressed,  incon- 
spicuously glandular  : 
abundant  statu  inate  fls. 
In  spring  :  cones  sub- 
globose  or  oblong;  scales 
G-8,  with  short,  blunt 
bosses.  Calif.  S.  8. 
10:527.  Var.  compacts, 
Andre.  Of  compact,  pyr- 
amidal habit.  R.H.  1896, 
p.  9.  Var.  glaica.  Carr., 
with  glaucous,  and  var. 
Tlridta,  Can-.,  with  bright 
green  foliage. 

6.  Arlzbnlca,  Oreene. 
Tree.to40,rarelyto70ft., 
with  horiiontal  branches,  forming  a  narrow,  pyramidal 
or  broad,  open  head  :  hranchlets  stout  :  lvs.  ovate,  ob- 
tuse, thickened  at  the  apex,  inconspicuously  glandular, 
very  glaucous:  cones  subglobose,  *«-l  in.  across;  scales 
0-8,  with  stout,  pointed,  often  curved  bosses.  Ariz., 
Calif.  S.S.  10:520.  O.C.  III.  18:03. 

C.  Benthaml.  Endl.  Tree,  to  70  ft.,  with  horizontal 
branches,  forming  a  pyramidal  head:  hranchlets  slen- 
der: lvs.  ovate-obtuse  or  acute,  keeled  and  somewhat 
thickened  at  the  apex.  Inconspicuously  glandular,  bright 
green:  cones  globular,  in.  across;  scales  G-8,  with 

short- pointed  bosses.  Mrx.  Var.  Lindleyi,  Mast.  (C. 
Undleyi,  Klotzsch).  Branchlets  regularly  arranged,  of 
nearly  equal  length  :  cones  small,  with  small -pointed 
bosses.  Var.  Knightiana,  Mast.  Hranchlets  very  regu- 
larly arranged,  fernlike, drooping,  glaucous:  cones  with 
stout,  conical -pointed  bosses.  O.C.  III.  16:609. 

A.A.   Branchleta  slender,  more  or  Ira*  pendulous  :  Irs. 
usually  acute  and  keeled,  not  thickened  at  the 
apex:    cones  about   V%  in.  or  less  across  (see 
also  C.  Benthami). 
7.  torulAw,  Don.  Tall,  pyramidal  tree,  to  150  ft.,  with 
abort,  horizontal  branches,  ascending  at  the  extremities: 
hranchlets  slender,  drooping:  lvs.  rhombic-ovate,  acute, 
appressed  or  slightly  spreading  at  the  apex,  bright  or 
bluish  green:  cones  globular,  nearly  sessile,  about  H  in. 


cones  oblong,  larger.  Var. 

Oord.  ( C.  majtstica.  Knight).  Of  more  vigorous  growth, 
with  drooping  hranchlets,  greyish  green. 

8.  LusiUuic*.  Mill.  Tree,  to  50  ft.,  with  spreading 
branches  and  more  or  less  pendulous  hranchlets:  lva. 
ovate,  acute,  glaucous:  cones  pcdicelled.  about  Sin. 
across,  covered  with  glaucous  bloom  ;  scales  6-8,  with 
conical  pointed  bosses.  Habitat  unknown;  much  cult. 
In  southwestern  Eu.  O.C.  III.  10:761. -With  several 
varieties. 

9.  fuaebrii,  Endl.  Tree,  to  60  ft.,  with  wide-spreading, 
pendulous  branches  and  hranchlets,  hranchlets  slightly 
flattened  :  lvs.  deltoid-ovate,  acute,  light  green,  often 
slightly  spreading  at  the  apex:  cones  short,  peduncled, 
globose,  about  3-i  in.  across  ;  scales  8,  with  a  short 
macro.  Chin*.  P.F.O.  L  p.  47,  fig.  31.  O.C.  1850:439. 
F.S.  6,  p.  91. 

C.  California.  C*it.»C.  Goveniana.—  C,  Cashmr nana ,  Hort. 
— C.  tornlosa.—  C.  elegant.  Hort.— O.  Benthami,  var.  Knighti- 
ana.—  C.  cricoid**,  Hort.— Thuya  oriental!*,  var.  erieoide*.—  C. 

tlandul&sa.  Hook.— C.  Maenahiana  —  O.  oUaua,  Lam.—  0. 
.u»ltanlea.—  O.  Hdrttceai.  Carr.  ™C.  maerorarpa.—  0.  Kar- 
vinskvana.  Kegel- C.  Benthami  —  O.  Scpaiensi*.  Loud.— C. 
torulosa. —  C.  pendnla.  L'Her.  —  C.  Ltuitaniea.  —  C.  p+ndula, 
Slaunt  - C  funebris.—  C.  Sinensis.  Hort.— C.  Losltanlca.—  O. 
thurifera.  HBK.  Tree  with  spreading  branches:  lvs.  oblong- 
lanroulate,  upright-spreading,  not  cloaely  appressed :  rone* 
globose,  about  1  In.  across,  with  slightly  mucronate  seals*.— 
C.  (Aim/era,  Auth.-C.  I" 


CURCULlGO  (Latin,  cureulio,  weevil;  referring  to 
the  beak  of  the  ovary  Amaryllid&cea.  This  genus 
contains  an  uncommon  foliage  plant  with  the  habit  of  a 
young  palm  and  a  curious  floral  structure.  The  genus 
is  closely  related  to  Hypoxia,  but  differs  in  its  succulent 
Indehiscent  fruit,  and  because  In  many  species  the  ovary 
ha*  a  long  beak  which  looks  like  a  perianth  tube,  but 
this  beak  is  always  solid,  and  bears  upon  its  summit  the 
style,  which  la  in  the  center  of  the  perianth.  The  follow- 
lug  species  is  grown  south  and  north,  being  used  by 
florists  for  vases,  Jardinieres,  and  general  decorative 
work,  and  also  used  outdoors  in  summer.  It  is  of  easy 
culture,  but  requires  perfect  drainage,  and  is  prop,  by 
suckers  or  division. 

The  Curculigos  are  exceedingly  ornamental  plants  for 
large  greenhouses,  where  •  high  temperature  Is  main- 
tained. To  have  them  looking  their  best  they  should,  if 
possible,  be  planted  out  In  a  bed,  where  they  will  attain 
a  height  of  5  feet.  Their  gracefully  arching  leaves  are 
so  constructed  that  they  move  continually  from  side  to 
side  with  the  slightest  movement  of  the  air.  The  va- 
riety variegata  is  one  of  the  best  variegated-leaved 
plants.  While  not  so  robust  as  the  green  form.  It  Is 
more  adapted  to  pot-culture.  The  soil  should  be  two 
parts  loam  and  another  of  rotted  cow -manure  and  sand. 
Drainage  must  be  carefullv  arranged,  as  the  plants  I 
an  abundance  of  water.   The  green-leaved  kind 


the  summers  well  in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington, 
)  sun  and  afforded  an  i ' 


{c 


scales 8-10,  mucronate.  Hlmal.  Var.  Corneyana, 
.  Corncyina,  Knight).    With  distinctly  pendu- 


If  protected  from  t 
ply  of  water. 

Propagation  Is  by  division.  The  pieces,  before  pot- 
ting, wUl  make  new  roots  rapidly  if  placed  in  the  sand 
bed  of  a  warm  propagating  house  for  a  few  days. 

reeurrata,  Dryand.  Height  2S  [ft.  or  more  :  root 
tuberous:  lvs.  from  the  root,  1-3  ft.'  long,  2-6  in.  wide, 
with  a  channelled  stalk  one-third  or  one-fourth  the 
length,  the  blade  lanceolate,  recurved,  plated  :  scapes 
about  as  long  as  the  leaf-stalks,  covered  with  long,  soft 
brown  hairs,  recurved  at  the  end,  bearing  a  head  of 
drooping  yellow  fls.,  each  *i  In.  across  :  bracts  one  to 
each  fl.,  and  about  as  long.  Trop.  Asia,  Australia.  B.R. 
9:770.  Var.  striata,  Hort.,  has  a  central  hand  of  white. 
Var.  variegata,  Hort.,  has  longitudinal  bars  of  white. 

O.  W.  Olivbr  and  W.  M. 

CClRCOMA  (Arabic  name).  Sritamindcrtr.  A  much 
neglected  group  of  curious  and  showy  warmhouse  her- 
baceous plants  with  great  spikes  composed  of  large  eon- 
cave  or  hooded  bract*,  from  which  the  flowers  scarcely 
protrude  their  gaping  mouths.  These  fleshy  bracts  are 
perhaps  the  showiest  feature  of  the  plant,  the  topmost 
ones  being  colored  with  gorgeous  tropical  hues.  One 
species  was  once  advertised  by  John  Saul,  but  ajl  the 
others  mentioned  below  are  equally  f 
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curious  subjects  nr.-  almost  unknown  in  American  con- 
servatories, but  with  the  spread  of  private  greenhouses 
in  America  they  will  surely  l>e  grown,  at  least  In  some 
of  the  finer  fanciers'  collections.  The  following  cultural 


standing  high  nbovethe  Its.,  and  nil  the  bracts  have  lis.,  while 
the  others  have  a  sterile  portion  of  the  spike  which  is  brightly 
colored.  In  this  species  the  spike  Is  short  and  green  and 
the  lis.  nre  prominent  and  white.  Ceylon.  B.M.5B09.— C. Avtra- 
ttuira .  Il.ii, k.  f.,  has  it  i  upper  bracts  soft,  rosy  pink  and  the  Us. 
pale  yellow.  Australia.  B.  H.  WO.—  C.  Hateorana,  Wall.,  has 
a  long  and  splendid  spike,  with  bractt  gradually  changing  from 
green  to  tht>  vivtilit,t  w-nrlct  orange :  flu  pale  yellow.  Ilurtna. 
B.  M.  1667.—  0.  Znlnaria.  RoBb.,  has  the  tipper  bracts  white, 
tinged  with  carmine,  and  handsomely-variegated  lvs.,  which, 
with  the  green  of  the  lower  bracts  and  the  yellow  of  the  flow- 
ers, mnkes  a  striking  picture  of  exotic  splendor.  Himalayas. 
I'M.  l'.i'i  ,v  M 

CURLED  LEAVES  are  often  caused  by  aphids  or 
plant  lice.  For  remedies,  see  Spraying.  The  leaf-curl 
of  the  peach  Is  a  fungous  disease.   See  Dittatti. 

CURMERIA.  All  referred  to  IJomalomrna. 

CURRANT.  Four  species  of  Currant  are  known  to 
American  gardeners  as  fruit-bearing  plants,  fiibts 
•  >•'•-•   I  Fig.  G10)  includes  all  the  red  and  white  varie- 
ties. This  specie*  is  found  wild  both  In  Europe  and 
North  America,  Uibrt  nigrum  (Fig.  611),  the  European 
black  Currant,  although  well  known  in  America,  haa 
never  become TfPnerally  popular,  although  It  Is  much 
prized  by  the  foreign  population.  Uibrt  AmexiraMum 
(Fig.  612),  more  commonly  known  as  Uibtt  tlifridum,  is 
the  wild  blackcurrant  of  America.  It  is  very  similar  In 
character  to  the  European  black  Currant,  and  is  now 
and  then  transferred  to  gardens.  Bib**  aurrum  (Fig. 
6131,  ofteuer  grown  for  ornament,  has  also  been  planted 
for  fruit,  having  been  sold  from  time  to  time  under 

various  varietal  names,  the  most  r<  nt  being  the  Cran- 

dall.  See  Uibrt.  To  the  commercial  fruit-grower  only 
the  first  of  these  species  is  of  great  importance.  It  is  a 
native  of  cool  climates,  and  its  profitable  culture  Is  con- 
fined to  northern  latitudes.  It  docs  not  thrive  in  the  Gulf 
states  and,  except  under  irrigation  or  in  specially  favor- 
able locations,  makea  but  a  partial  success  in  the  drier 
region  of  the  Plains. 


610.  Common  Currant— Ribes  rubrum,  in  bloom  (X  %). 

points  are  taken  from  B.  M.  4435,  where  it  is  said  that 
these  plants  are  of  ornamental  appearance,  even  when 
not  In  llower.  In  spring  the  tubers  should  be  deprived 
of  last  year's  mold  and  repotted  in  a  fresh  mixture  of 
light  loam,  leaf -mold  and  turfy  peat,  the  pots  being  well 
drained,  and  placed  In  a  warm  pit  or  frame  In  I  .ii.nn 
heat.  Water  should  be  given  sparingly  until  after  the 
plant  has  made  some  growth.  The  young  roots  are  soft 
and  succulent,  and  are  likely  to  rot  if  the  soil  remains 
wet  for  a  long  time.  After  flowering,  the  leaves  soon  show 
signs  of  decay,  and  water  should  be  gradually  with- 
drawn. During  the  resting  period  the  soil  should  not 
tie  allowed  to  get  dust-dry,  or  the  tubers  nre  likely  to 
shrivel.  The  plants  are  propagated  by  dividing  the 
tubers  in  spring.  The  flowers  of  (nr.-nnm  nre  larL 
gaping,  hooded  above,  and  with  a  :i  toothed  lower  lip. 
In  the  throat  arc  seen  2  teeth,  which  are  the  tip*  of  the 
anthers.  Curcumas  are  essen* 
tially  tropical  plants,  and  the 
great  difficulty  Is  said  to  be  to 
maintain  sufficient  heat  while  al- 
lowing; them  enough  air. 

eordata,  Wall.    Lvs.  1  ft.  long, 
sheathing,  ovate-cordate,  acumi- 
nate, the  same  color  on  both  sides,  * 
obliquely  penninerved  :  bracts  in  f" 
a.  cyllndleal  spike,   tho  upper  fC 
part  forming  a  sterile  portion 
called  a  coma,  which  is  a  rich 
violet,  with  a  large  blood -colored 
spot  :    fls.  yellow,  with  a  pink 
hood.  Burnia.  B.  M.  4435.— This 
is  now  referred  to  C.  prtiolala, 
Roxb.,  but  B.  M.  5821  seems  at 
least  horticulturally  distinct,  with 
Its  rose-pink  bracts. 

0.  atbiflltra.  Thwaites,  differs  from 
the  others  here  described  In  having  Its 
spikes  sunk  below  the  lvs.,  instead  of 


Both  experience  and  the  natural  habitat  of  the  plant 
indicate  that  a  cool,  moist  soil  is  best  adapted  to  its 
growth.  Strong,  moist  loams,  with  a  considerable  ad- 
mixture of  clay,  are  preferable.  Even  a  stiff  clay,  well 
drained  and  in  good  tilth,  will  give  good  results.  In 
small  supply  for  the  home  garden,  it  may  be  grown  in 
almost  any  soil.  A  cool  northern  exposure  or  purtial 
shade  is  always  desirable,  and  the  more  unfavorable  the 
soil,  or  the  more  nearly  docs  the  location  approach  tho 
southern  range  of  adaptation,  the  more  Important  does 
this  become.  For  this  reason  western  growers  often  And 
the  best  results  to  come  from  planting  in  orchards,  and 


611.  Black  Curranl-Ribcs  nigrum. 
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the  borne  grower  may  attain  the  Mine  end  by  utilizing 
the  north  iiide  of  building*  or  fence*.  Elevation  may 
aid  In  offsetting  the  unfavorable  influence  of  lower  lati- 
tude. It  is  an  extremely  hardy  fruit  m  fir  m  cold  is 
concerned,  but  cannot  endure  continuous  high  tempera- 
ture. 

The  Currant  needs  a  rich  soil  and  an  abnndanre  of 
plant -food.  It  will  endure  much  neglect,  but  responds 
quickly  to  liberal  treatment.  Stable  manure,  applied  in 
the  fall,  is  excellent,  and  this  may  be  supplemented  with 
applications  of  potash,  whlcn  will  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  fruit. 

Preparation  is  best  effected  by  means  of  long  hard- 
wood cutting*  (Fig.  «I4),  taken  either  in  fall  or  spring. 
In  nursery  practice  thev  are  commonly  token  about  Sep- 
tember 1,'as  soon  as  the  haves  fall.  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  stripped  from  the  plants  a  week  or  so  before 
taking  the  cutting*,  if  they  have  not  already  fallen.  The 
cuttings  may  be 'planted  at  once,  or  tied  in  bundles 
and  buried  upside  down,  with  2  or  3  inches  of  soil 
over  the  butt*.  This  is  thought  to  favor  the  production 
of  the  callus  and  to  aid  the  formation  of  roots.  At  the 
approach  of  cold  weather,  they  may  be  taken  up  and 
planted  in  nursery  rows  and  covered,  with  a  mulch  of 
soil  or  other  material  during  the  winter,  this  mulch  being 
raked  away  to  expose  the  tips  early  in  spring.  Planting 
may  be  delayed  until  spring,  the  bundles  being  taken 
up  and  stored  in  sand  or  moss  in  the  cellar,  or  being  more 
deeply  covered  and  allowed  to  remain  where  they  are. 
The  commoner  practice  is  to  plant  the  cuttings  in  nur- 
sery row*  soon  after  they  arc  taken.  They  are  said  to 
root  more  quickly  if  packed  in  damp  moss  a  week  or  two 
before  planting.  Mulching  of  some  sort  is  essential  dur- 
ing the  winter.  Probably  nothing  surpasses  the  soil 
itself  for  this  purpose,  certainly  not  in  the  drier  climate 
of  the  Plains.    If  the  cuttings  are  kept  until  spring, 


The  fruit  is  immature. 

planting  must  b«  done  very  early,  as  growth  begins  at  a 
low  temperature.  This  make*  spring  planting  undesir- 
ablu  in  nursery  practice.  Cuttings  vary  in  length  from 
0  to  10  inches,  according  to  soil  and  climate  ;  the  drier 


the  climate  and  the  lighter  the  soil  the  longer  should 
the  cutting  be.  In  planting,  only  1  or  2  buds  are 
left  above  the  surface,  and  the  soli  should  be  pressed 


i.  Buiislo  Currant  (X  '«). 


firmly  about  the  base.  Rich,  moist  soil  should  be  se- 
lected. A  former  practice  was  to  cut  out  all  lower  buds 
in  order  to  insure  a  tree  form  of  growth.  This  is 
seldom  practiced  now,  and  never  for  commercial  plant- 
ing. Single-eye  cuttings  under  glass,  greenwood  cut- 
tings and  layers  may  be  employed,  but  have  little  to 
recommend  them.  Seeds  may  be  used  as  a  source  of 
new  varieties,  and  are  best  sown  or  stratified  as  soon  as 
taken  from  the  pulp. 

For  the  final  planting  either  1-  or  2-year-old  plants 
may  be  used,  set  at  distance*  varying  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  cultivstor.  Pour  by  0  feet  is  a  con- 
venient combination,  allowing  cross  cultivation  at  inter- 
vals. The  land  should  be  in  flue,  mellow  tilth  as  deep 
as  plowed,  and  if  the  underlying  layers  are  hard  and 
Impervious,  it  should  be  subsoiled.  Setting  is  most  con- 
veniently done  by  marking  the  land  in  each  direction, 
plowing  furrows  one  way  and  planting  at  intersections. 
The  soil  should  be  rlosefv  firmed  about  the  roots,  with  a 
loose  layer  left  at  the  surface  to  act  as  a  mulch.  Where 
fall  planting  succeeds  it  is  desirable,  since  the  Currant 
starts  so  early  into  growth  in  the  spring.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country  fall  planting  is  too  uncertain,  while  spring 
planting,  if  done  early  enough,  is  always  safe. 

Subsequent  tillage  should  be  frequent  but  shallow,  as 
the  roots  run  near  the  surface  and  are  easily  injured  by 
deep  cultivation.  Good  results  are  obtained  by  mulch- 
ing, which  is  sometimes  more  convenient  in  garden  cul- 
ture. Refuse  material  of  any  sort  may  be  used  ;  even 
coal  ashes,  especially  on  heavy  soil,  give  good  results. 
Mulching  is  seldom,  if  ever,  desirable  In  commercial 
work. 

Pruning  is  simple,  but  important.  Fruit  is  borne  on 
both  old  and  young  wood,  but  the  best  of  it  is  near  the 
base  of  I -year -old  shoots  and  on  short  1 -year -old 
spurs.  The' younger  the  wood  the  finer  the  fruit,  but  a 
fair  supply  of  old  wood  must  be  left  to  insure  produc- 
tiveness. "From  4  to  8  main  stems  are  desirable,  and 
these  should  be  frequently  renewed.  No  wood  over  three 
years  old  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  Superfluous 
young  shoots  should  be  cut  away,  though  the  buds  at 
their  base  may  be  left  to  develop  fruit-bearing  spurs. 
Shortening-ln  vigorous,  straggling  shoots  may  be  called 
for,  especial!  v  with  young  plants,  but  the  most  important 
thing  is  a  judicious  thinning  out  of  the  old  wood,  and 
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it  with  young  (Fig.  615 ).  The  older  plan  of 
training  to  a  tree  form  (Fig.  616)  gave  lens  productive 
plants,  more  subject  to  damage  from  the  Currant  borer, 
with  no  opportunity  for  renewal.  Experiments  in  thin- 
ning the  fruit  by  clipping  off  the  outer  end  of  the  clus- 
ter* have  shown  an  increase  in  size  and  in  yield. 

The  fruit  should  be  picked  when  dry,  taking  especial 
care  to  prevent  crushing  the  berries  or  tearing  them 
from  the  stems.  If  properly  picked  it  stands  shipment 
well,  but  if  carelessly  picked  it  will  quickly  spoil.  For 
shipping  purposes  it  must  be  picked  while  still  hard  and 
Jinn,  though  for  home  use  or  near  morket  it  will  1*  bet- 
ter if  allowed  to  remain  longer,  especially  for  dessert 
use.  If  protected  with  nettiug,  it  will  remain  on  tho 
bushes  until  autumn.  The  fruit  is  commonly  marketed 
in  quart  baskets,  shipped  in  crates,  like  any  other  ber- 
ries, though  the  0-pound  grape  basket  is  now  largely 
used.  This  is  a  convenient  package,  both  for  the  ship- 
per and  the  consumer. 

Plantations  may  be  kept  In  bearing  for  many  years 
with  good  care,  liberal  feeding  and  continuous  renewing 
of  the  wood,  but  practical  growers  generally  find  it  ad- 
visable to  replant  after  eight  or  ten  years  of  fruiting. 
The  cost  of  replanting  is  light,  and  is  more  than  repaid 
by  the  advantage  of  young,  vigorous  plants  in  fresh 
•oil.  Yields  vary  greatly.  Many  growers  doubtless  do 
not  average  50  bushels  per  acre,  while  others  may  secure 
as  high  as  250  bushels.  With  good  care  Currants  should 
yield  from  100  to  150  bushels  per  acre,  though  even  this 
amount  will  be  obtained  only  by  good  culture  and  care- 
ful attention  to  detail*.  In  garden  culture  2  to  4  pounds 
per  bush  may  be  expected,  though  many  neglected  plants 
scarcely  yield  as  many  ounces.  Under  favorable  condi- 
tions they  are  usually  a  profitable  crop,  though, 
like  all  other  fruits,  they  are  subject  to  fluctua- 
tions in  price  and  market  demands. 

Red  varieties  are  most  profitable.  Some  of  the 
white  sort*  are  sweeter,  but  find 
In  market.  Victoria  is  one  of  the 
all-round  varieties.  Cherry  and  Vi 
probably  more  largely  grown  than  any  others, 
ray  is  capricious,  succeeding  remarkably  well  in 
some  locations,  but  proving  unsatisfactory  in 
others  ;  its  habit  of  growth  is  straggling  and 
undesirable.  Red  Dutch,  though  small,  is  still 
highly  priied  on  the  Plains  ;  Prince  Albert,  a 
very  productive  late  variety,  is  popular  with 
canners  and  for  jelly.  Among  newer  varieties 
the  Wilder  is  promising.  White  Grape  and  the 
newer  White  Imperial  are  popular  white  vari- 
eties. Black  Currants  are  little  grown  in  tho 
United  States  but  are  popular  in  Canada.  Black 
Naples  (Fig.  611)  Is  the  most  popular  kind. 

The  best-known  insect  enemy  is  the  Imported 
Currant  worm  (Pltronut  Hil»*ii\,  which  never 
fails  to  strip  the  leaves  from  neglected  bushes 
throughout  the  eastern  United  States,  though  as 
yet  unknown  on  the  Plains.  It  begins  feeding 
on  the  clusters  of  leaves  close  to  the  ground. 


and  if  taken  in  time  may  be  poisoned  with  arsenitea, 
though  powdered  hellebore,  at  the  rate  of  a  tcaspoon- 
r,  is  the  common 


ful  to  a  gallon  of 
the  one  which  sho 


be  used  after  the  fruit 


the  insects  have  scattered  over  the  bushes.  The  Im- 
ported and  native  Currant  borers  also  cause  damage. 
They  can  only  be  controlled  by  cutting  out  and  destroying 
Infested  canes  early  in  spring,  before  the  perfect  Insects 
emerge.  The  Currant  fly  (i'poehra  Vanadtntin)  some- 
times causes  serious  injury  to  the  fruit,  depositing  its 
egg  just  beneath  the  skin,  where  the  presence  of  the  larva^ 
causes  the  fruit  to  turn  red  and  fall  prematurely.  No 
practicable  remedy  has  yet  been  suggested.  Among 
fungous  diseases,  there  are  several  which  prey  upon  the 
leaves,  causing  them  to  fall  prematurely,  but  they  all 
yield  to  thorough  treatment  with  fungicides.  The  Cur- 
rant tubercle,  a  disease  which  has  recently  proved  inju- 
rious in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  threatens  to  be  a 
serious  enemy  and  a  difficult  one  to  fight.  It 
Is  first  shown  by  wilting  of  the  leaves  and  pre- 
mature coloring  of  the  fruit.  The  clusters  aro 
small  and  straggling,  and,  together  with  tho 
leaves,  soon  shrivel  and  fall,  which  is  followed 
by  the  death  of  the  canes.  Digging  and  burn- 
ing uffected  plants  is  the  only  rem- 
edy thus  far  suggested.  Tl'io  dis- 
ease may  be  transmitted  in  appar- 
ently healthy  cuttings,  so  that  fields 
known  to  be  affected 
should  not  be  used  as 


614. 


The  old 


61S.  To  illustrate  the  pruning  o(  a  I 
a,  1>  to  b«  cut  away.   The  .tral*ht  i 


bush. 

af  left  are  to 


to  propagate. 

The  treatment  of 
Mack  Currants  does 
not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  reds,  ex- 
cept that  the  plants, 
being  larger,  require 
somewhat  more  room. 
The  fruit,  though  pos- 
sessing a  most  un- 
pleasant odor  and  fla- 
vor, becomes  agree- 
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i  If  »c»Me<l  for  •  few  minutes  in  boiling  water, 
then  transferred  to  fresh  water  for  cooking.  It  is  ] 
esteemed  by  those  who  have  learned  to  use  it,  and  is 
credited  with  medicinal  qualities  of  ralue  in  bowel  and 
throat  affections.  The  plants  are  exempt  from  attack* 
of  the  Currant  worm.  fHKD  w  Card. 


C0SCUTA  (origin  of  name  obscure).  C'lnvolt-flitirea. 
Dounr.H.  A  genus  of  degenerate  parasitic  twiners, 
bearing  clusters  of  small  lis.  They  are  leafless  annuals, 
with  very  slender  yellow  ortvd  stems,  which  become 
attached  to  the  host -plant  by  means  of  root  like  suckers. 
The  seeds  fall  to  the  ground  and  germinate  in  the  spring. 
As  soon  as  the  young  shoot  fluds  an  acceptable  host,  the 
root  dies  and  the  plant  becomes  parasitic.  Failing  to 
find  a  host,  the  plant  dies.  Dodders  are  common  in  low, 
weedy  places.  Some  species  are  also  serious  pests,  as 
the  Clover  Dodder  and  Flax  Dodder.  One  of  the  com- 
mon species  (V.  Gronovii,  Willd.l,  of  low  grounds,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  017. 


CU8HAW. 


One  of 


of  Cururbita 


CUSTARD  APPLE.    Species  of  At 


CUT-FLOWEB  IHDU8TRY  IS  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  Fifty  years  ago  it  would  not  have 
sihle  to  purchase  Cut-flowers  during  the  winter 
In  any  of  the  large  cities  of  this  country.  Today  there 
is  scarcely  a  village  of  'J, 000  to  3,000  population  that  does 
not  boast  of  its  florist,  whose  revenues  are  largely  aug- 
mented by  the  sale  of  Cut-flowers.  Millions  of  dollars 
•rw  invested  in  the  cultivation  and  sale  of  Cut-flowers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  large  cities  of  the  I'nited  States. 
The  growth  and  evolution  of  the  business  has  lieen  very 
rapid  in  the  past  25  years.  From  1HG0  to  1K73  the  ca- 
mellia was  the  most  valued  of  all  Cut  flowers,  either  for 
personal  adornment  or  bouquets,  as  much  as  $1,  $2  and 
even  $3  having  been  obtained  for  a  single  flower  at  the 
holiday  season.  At  the  present  time  they  are  almost 
forgotten,  and  are  only  to  be  found  in  private  collections 
and  in  the  south,  where  tin-  plants  will  lire  out  during 
the  winter  season.  The  principal  flowers  forced  at  that 
time,  in  addition  to  the  camellia,  were  daphne,  bou- 
vardia,  abutilon,  nasturtium,  ealhvs,  sweet  alyssum, 
poinsettia,  carnations  and  a  few  LaMarque,  Bon  Silene 
and  Safrano  ,roses.  The  taste  was  for  set  designs.  All 
flowers  were  picked  with  short  stems,  or  none  at  all,  only 
the  open  portions  of  cluster  flowers  being  taken,  and  the 
buds  left  to  open.  These  small  pieces  were  hound  with 
wire  to  wooden  sticks  for  basket  work  or  to  broom  corn 
straws  for  making  Into  bouquets.  The  popular  table  de- 
sign wan  called  a  pyramid.  It  consisted  of  a  number  of 
bouquets  each  with  one  camellia  In  the  center  and  a 
single  row  of  smaller  flowers  around,  backed  up  with 
lycopodlum  green.  The  smaller  bouquets  were  then 
arranged  in  a  wire  frame,  the  sticks  on  which  they  were 
made  serving  to  hold  them  in  the  desired  position.  The 
top  of  the  pyramid  was  a  bouquet  with  a  calla  Illy  In 
the  center.  These  table  pieces  frequently  cost  from 
*15  to  »75.  and  sometimes  $100  was  asked  for  a  particu- 
larly fine  design.  The  small  bouquets  were  distributed 
to  the  guests  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment. 

Only  small  quantities  of  roses  were  forced  for  winter 
cutting  at  this  time,  a  few  florists  in  Boston  and  New 
York  being  engaged  in  their  cultivation  in  the  same 
houses  with  other  flowers.  Competition  and  a  demand 
for  better  buds,  together  with  the  good  prices  obtained 
for  the  best,  caused  growers  to  give  the"queen  of  flowers" 
more  attention,  and  the  result  was  that  the  rose  steadily 
grew  in  favor  and  people  began  to  wonder  what  they 
uw  in  the  camellia  to  admire.  A  demand  for  larger 
roses  than  the  small  Teas  resulted  in  a  trial  of  some  of  the 
Hybrid  Remontant*.  Ucneral  Jacqueminot  was  found 
to  force  well  and  soon  became  a  great  favorite,  bringing 
from  $1  to  Ma  bud  for  the  first  cutting.  The  beau- 
tiful yellow  Mnrechal  Niel  was  also  forced.  The  flow- 
ers sold  well,  but  it  was  scarcely  prolific  enough  to  bo 
profitable,  and  the  advent  of  the  yellow  Tea  lYrlc  des 
Jardins,  an  Everbloomer,  verv  prolific  and  of  easy  culti- 
drove  it  from  the  market.    The  next  rose 


made  to  American  forcing  roses  even  to  the  present  day, 
was  the  introduction  of  the  Catherine  Mermet.  This 
beautiful  variety,  which  sprang  into  great  popularity  at 
once  with  the  flower-buying  public,  was  found  very  profit- 
able by  the  growers,  who,  by  careful  cultivation  and  the 
incentive  of  the  high  prices  realized  for  choice  flowers, 
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soon  elevated  the  standard  of  cut  roses  to  a  higher  level, 
and  attracted  new  capital  to  what  had  now  become  a 
thriving  and  lucrative  business.  While  so  famous  in  it- 
self. Catherine  Mermet  will,  however,  probably  be  longer 
remembered  as  the  parent  of  those  truly  grand  Teas 
now  so  universally  grown,  the  Bride  and  Bridesmaid, 
the  standard  pink  and  white  roses  of  to-day.  Many  vari- 
eties for  which  special  claims  were  made  have  been  In- 
troduced from  time  to  time,  but,  for  the  most  part,  they 
have  proved  vexations  and  expensive  experiments. 
Next  to  the  Catherine  Mermet  in  importance  is  the 
American  Beauty  |  Mine.  Ferdinand  Jnmln  I ,  the  finest  of 
all  the  forcing  roses.  The  introduction  of  this  variety 
by  the  Fields  Brothers,  of  Washington,  produced  a  great 
stir  in  rose  circle*.  Fine  as  it  appeared  at  first,  how- 
ever. Its  after  development  surprised  even  the  most  san- 
guine, and  to-day  it  stands  unrivaled  as  the  most  profit- 
able and  at  the  same  time  the  most  popular  with  the 
wealthy  classes  of  flower-buyers. 

While  the  development  of  the  rose  was  taking  place, 
the  carnation,  ever  popular,  was  receiving  the  attention 
of  the  breeder,  and  new  varieties  showing  great  Im- 
provement in  form,  color  and  productiveness  were  in- 
troduced annually.  It  was  soon  found  that  roses  and 
carnations  did  not  give  best  results  when  | 
in  the  same  house.  They  required  different  I 
Roies  thrive  l»etter  in  a  warmer  atmosphere  than  car- 
nations. Different  forms  of  greenhouse  structures  were 
also  found  m-ccssary.  The  original  means  of  heating  was 
by  brick  furnaces  and  flues.  Hot  water  and  steam  gen- 
erated In  Iron  boilers  and  distributed  through  pipes, 
although  more  expensive  to  install,  were  found  much 
more  efficient,  and  withal  the  most  economical  plan. 

In  the  early  growth  of  the  business  the  grower  was 
also  the  retailer.  The  rapidly  increasing  demand,  how- 
ever, ushered  in  the  middle  man  or  retail  florist,  who  re- 
lieved the  grower  of  his  stock  as  soon  as  it  i 
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for  the  market,  and  enabled  him  to  devote  hi*  entire  at- 
tention to  cultivation.  From  this  period,  the  business 
began  its  mont  rapid  development,  ait  tho  more  eon- 
vcniuut  location  of  the  flower  store*  in  the  populous 
centers  induced  a  better  patronage  and  consequent  love 
for  flowers,  and  enabled  the  grower,  by  reason  of  his  un- 
divided attention,  to  produce  more  perfect  stock  and  In- 
crease the  productiveness  of  bin  plant. 

It  was  soon  found  that  by  giving  attention  to  but  one 
kind  of  flower,  better  results  were  obtained,  and  many 
rote,  violet,  and  carnation  specialists  were  developed. 
The  success  of  one  grower  often  indueed  hi*  neighltor* 
to  follow  his  example.  Two  or  three  successful  men  in 
n  locality  gave  rumor  to  the  place  being,  by  reason  of 
its  soil,  climate,  etc.,  particularly  adapted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  certain  flower,  and  a  colony  of  such  grow- 
ers would  soon  spring  up.  Note  the  violet  growers  of 
the  Hudson,  in  New  York  ;  the  rosarians  of  Madison, 
N.  J.,  and  the  carnation  belt  of  Chester  county,  l'a.  As 
the  business  has  developed  and  grown  all  over  the 
Cnitcd  States,  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  not  so  much 
in  the  locality  as  In  the  methods  of  culture  that  success 
is  attained.  With  the  great  exj>ansiou  of  the  industry, 
the  handling  of  the  large  quantities  of  flowers  thrown 
on  the  market  became  a  difficult  problem.  The  Thirty- 
fourth  St.  cut-flower  market,  in  New  York,  originated 
from  the  retail  dealers  meeting  the  I»ng  Island  grow- 
ers every  morning  at  the  ferry.  A  convenient  restaurant 
opened  Its  doors  during  Inclement  weather,  where  for 
years  a  large  business  was  carried  on.  An  association 
of  growers  was  Anally  formed,  which  established,  In  an 
adjoining  commodious  building,  a  market,  which  has 
since  been  very  successful  and  a  great  convenience  to 
both  branches  of  the  trade. 

The  wholesale  handling  of  flowers  on  commission  was 
commenced  in  New  York  city  In  le"rt,  by  J.  K.  Allen.  This 
plan  soon  became  popular,  numerous  houses  were  es- 
tablished, and  the  stock  coming  to  the  New  York  mar- 
ket, particularly  that  of  the  large  growers,  is  mainly 
disposed  of  through  these  channels.  The  excellence  of 
the  flowers  supplied  and  the  better  market  of  the  large 
cities  caused  a  considerable  shipping  demand,  which 
provided  a  much-needed  outlet  for  the  Immense  quanti- 
ties of  stock  that  at  times  were  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
local  needs.  With  the  present  complete  shipping  facili- 
ties, together  with  the  improved  methods  of  packing. 
Cut-flowers  are  now  shipped  long  distances,  arriving  at 
their  destination  In  a  satisfactory  condition  after  jour- 
ney* of  from  36  to  48  hours'  duration. 

The  final  distribution  of  the  flowers  through  the  ave- 
nues of  the  retail  florist  engages  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country.  Many 
of  the  establishments  compare  favorably  with  the  finest 
stores  of  other  lines,  while  the  delivery  service,  with  its 
fancy  wagons  and  liveried  attendants.  Is  especially  nota- 
ble. Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  decorative  features 
of  these  high-class  establishments.  Their  show  win- 
dows contain  at  all  times  samples  of  the  finest  plants 
or  flowers  in  season,  or  examples  of  their  artistic 
arrangement.  The  evolution  of  the  business  during 
the  past  twenty  years  has  been  gradual,  but  has 
moved  steadily  onward.  Wire  ami  sticks  have  almost 
entirely,  or  as  much  as  possible,  been  displaced  by  tho 
improved  and  natural  stems  of  the  flowers  themselves. 
The  arranged  basket  of  flowers,  once  so  popular  as  a 
gift,  has  now  given  way  to  the  Iwx  of  long-stemmed 
roses  or  cluster  arrangement  of  the  same,  to  which  are 
added  orchids,  violets,  or  other  choice  flowers,  as  pre- 
ferred. The  custom  of  sending  flowers  to  young  lsily 
debutantes,  which  has  become  fashionable  the  past  few 
years,  has  become  an  important  feature  of  the  trade, 
and  atones  in  a  measure  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
hall  bouquet,  once  so  popular  but  now  almost  obsolete. 

Christmas  and  New  Year  holidays  were  at  one  time 
equal  factors  in  taxing  the  florists  to  the  utmost  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  their  goods,  but  of  late  years  the 
1st  day  of  January  has  lost  this  floral  feature,  and  is 
no  longer  considered  of  importance.  The  Easter  holi- 
day trade  has  grown,  however,  from  scarcely  any  busi- 
ness In  the  early  days,  to  be  the  most  important  event 
of  the  year  ;  in  fact,  with  many  growers  it  is  the  great- 
est harvest,  as  almost  all  their  winter  season  is  given 
to  preparing  plants  and  flowers  for  the  Easter  demand. 


Since  the  introduction  of  the  Lilium  Harri$ii.  or  Ber- 
muda-grown Li  I  mm  lomjiflorum,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  these  bulbs  are  forced  for  this  festival. 
Azaleas  are  probably  next  in  demand,  large  quantities 
being  annually  imported  for  forcing.  It  woulu  he  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  with  any  accuracy  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness transacted  by  the.  florists  of"  this  country  for  the 
Easter  festival,  but  the  sum  total  must  be  enormous. 

The  old  time  florist  was  satisfied  with  one  crop  from 
his  greenhouses  —  that  of  bedding  plants  for  spring 
planting.  During  the  summer  the  houses  stood  empty, 
and  for  a  large  part  of  the  winter  contained  dormant  or 
semi-dormant  stock.  The  wide-awake  grower  of  to-day 
never  allows  any  portion  of  his  plant  to  remain  idle  even 
for  a  week,  one  crop  being  arranged  to  follow  another  in 
close  rotation. 

As  flowers  arc  very  perishable  articles,  ami  depend 
for  their  existence  on  certain  conditions  of  light  and 
heat,  there  are  times  when  the  supply  is  not  sufilcient 
for  the  demand;  and  again  when  the  quantity  coming 
into  the  market  is  more  than  can  be  disposed  of  at  tho 
current  rates.  Of  late  years  over-production  has  been 
the  bugbear  of  the  business.  Half  of  the  season  the 
market  has  been  over  stocked.  Consignment  follows 
consignment,  until  the  commission  houses  are  at  their 
wits'  ends  to  dispose  of  them.  Here  an  Important  far- 
tor  was  introduced.  The  fakir,  or  street  man,  became  a 
customer  for  job  lots  at  low  prices.  Through  him  im- 
mense quantities  of  flowers,  for  which  no  other  aTenue 
was  open,  have  been  sold  daily  in  all  the  large  cities. 
Their  plnti-  glass  cases  In  doorways  or  by  blank  walls 
are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  shopping  districts  filled, 
as  a  rule,  with  good  flowers,  with  few  exceptions. 

The  principal  and  most  popular  Cut-flowers  grown  In 
this  country  are  distinctively  American.  The  Bride  and 
Bridesmaid  roses  are  American  sports  of  the  Catherine 
Mermet.  The  American  Beauty,  as  it  is  grown  here,  is 
vastly  different  from  Mine.  Ferdinand  J  am  In  of  Europe. 
The  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  and  Meteor  are  Euro- 
pean sorts.  The  carnations  grown  are  of  an  entirely 
different  type  from  the  European  varieties,  and  are  all 
American  seedlings.  The  evolution  that  is  taking  place 
In  this  flower  Is  wonderful,  as  tho  standard  Is  being  no 
constantly  raised  that  varieties  that  were  considered  su- 
perior ten  years  ago  are  now  scarcely  known.  The 
American  Carnation  Society,  composed  largely  of  com- 
mercial carnation  specialists,  baa  done  much  to  advance 
the  quality  and  general  excellence  of  this  superb  flower. 
Chrysanthemums  that  produce  best  results  here  are 
nearly  all  of  American  origin,  from  plants  imported 
from  Japan.  New  varieties  are  Introduced  each  year, 
some  of  which  show  improvement  and  spur  hybridizers 
on  to  renewed  efforts. 

The  demand  for  palms  and  decorative  foliage  plants 
has  kept  pace  with  that  of  flowers.  If,  indeed,  it  has  not 
taken  the  IcBd.  The  increase  in  the  greenhouse  space 
given  up  to  the  growth  of  palms  is  at  least  threefold 
within  the  past  ten  years,  and  it  may  be  said  that  the 
demand  exceeds  the  supply,  although  the  stock  is  aug- 
mented largely  each  year  by  importations  from  Europe. 
Whole  houses  are  given  up  to  the  production  of  t'icus 
rlastica,  which  plant  is  a  great  favorite  with  the  masses. 
(Ireat  quantities  of  ferns  for  table  decorations  are  now 
used,  the  little  fernery  being  considered  as  indispensa- 
ble as  the  china  to  the  setting. 

The  public  taste  at  the  present  day  is  mostly  for  loose 
arrangements  of  long-stemmed  flowers.  .Stiff,  formal 
designs  are  tabooed.  The  popular  funeral  emblem  la 
forms  of  tbe  wreath,  which  is  made  with  a  irreat  variety 
of  flowers,  often  all  of  one  kind.  I^oose  clusters  tied 
with  ribl>ons,Bnd  palm  leaves  (sago  palms  I  crossed  and 
tied  with  ribbons  and  flowers,  are  also  favorites.  House 
decorations  are  largely  composed  of  long-stemmed  roses, 
carnations,  etc.,  placed  in  vases,  but  few,  if  any,  set 
pieces  being  allowed.  Table  decorations  for  dinners 
are  also  confined  to  the  use  of  long  wtoiumed  flowers  In 
vases,  and  others  arranged  on  the  cloth  with  ferns. 
Churches  are  trimmed  with  palms,  plants  in  flower 
and  long-stemmed  flowers  in  tall  vases,  all  being  done, 
as  in  other  instances,  to  show,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
natural  grace  of  the  flower.  Bridal  bouquets  are  also 
arranged  looselv,  some  with  shower  effect,  by  means 
of  flowers  tied  to  narrow  ribbon* ;  others  tied  with 
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broad  ribbon*,  to  be  carried  in  the  hand  or  over  the 
arm.  The  flowers  mostly  used  are  roses  and  lille»-of- 
the-valley.  Tastes  differ  but  little  in  the  various  cities, 
there  being  a  similarity  in  all  the  flrst-clas*  work.  There 
is  no  essentially  eastern  or  western  flower.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  some  varieties  of  carnations,  the 
assortment  of  flowers  will  be  found  the  same  the  country 
over.  In  the  census  of  lffltf  Out-flowers  were  estimated 
to  make  more  than  one-half  of  the  florist's  business. 
One  good  book  especially  devoted  to  the  business  has 
been  produced,- the  late  M.  A.  Hunt's  "How  to  Grow 
Cut-flowers."  Robert  Kirr. 

CUTICLE.  The  outer  surface  of  herbaceous  parts  of 
plants.  It  consists  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  epidermal 
cells.  These  walls  are  much  thickened  and  eutiniied. 
Minute  waxy  rods  upon  the  cuticulariied  surface  of 
many  fruits,  such  as  the  grape  and  plum,  give  to  them 
their  peculiar  bloom.  The  Cuticle  is  nearly  impervious 
to  water.  The  pre»ervation  of  fruits  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  the  retention  of  moisture  by  the  Cuticle. 
Cacti  and  other  desert  plants  have  their  epidermis  re- 
markably cuticulariied.  \\\  W.  Rowlke. 

CUTTAGE.  The  operation  and  practice  of  growing 
plants  from  severed  parts.  A  cutting  is  the  gardener's 
name  for  a  piece  of  the  stem,  root,  root*Us-k  or  leaf, 
which,  if  cut  off  and  planted  under  suitable  conditions, 
will  form  new  roots  and  buds,  reproducing  the  parent 
plant.  This  terra  is  usually  given  to  parts  of  the 
stem;  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  leaf,  when  so  used,  is 
called  a  leaf -cutting;  a  piece  of  root  or  root  Kiix-k  is  called 
a  root-cutting.  The  scales  of  some  bulbous  plants,  e.  g., 
the  Illy,  can  also  be  used  as  cuttings.  A  cion  used  in 
grafting  might  be  called  a  cutting  which  unites  and 
grows  on  the  roots  of  another  plant.  See  Uruftagr. 
Plants  obtained  by  division  or  layering  are  provided 
with  roots  before  they  arc  detached  from  the  parent 
plant*,  and,  therefore,  are  not  properly  cuttings. 

Multiplication  by  cuttings  is  a  form  of  bud-propagation 
In  contradistinction  to  sexual  reproduction,  i.  e.,  propa- 
gation by  seeds.  It  is  a  cheap  and  convenient  way  to  obtain 
plants.  All  plants  cannot  Ik-  profitably  increased  by  these 
means.  Why  they  differ  we  do  not  know;  the  gardener 
learns  by  experience  what  species  yield  a  good 
centage  of  healthy  plant",  and  acts  accordingly. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  " 
which  cuttings  are  made: 


ways  In 


Soft 


Growing 


g.V 


Hardened 
e.  g.,  Tea.  rosea 

Long.  In  open  air 
e.  k  .  tirape 


Roots  or 
root  stocks 


e.  g.,  Ja 


Short,  under  glass 
e.  g..  Anemone  J 

Long,  1^JJ^°|^lr 


a.  g  . 

Divided 

e.  g., 


e.  g..  Lilies 

(1|  Cuttings  of  Growing  Wood.- Fig.  618.  These  are 
made  either  of  the  soft  growing  tips,  as  in  eoleus,  salvia, 
verbena,  etc.,  or,  of  the  same  wood  in  more  mature  con- 
dition, but  by  no  means  ripe,  as  in  tender  roses.  Atalra 
Indira,  etc.  The  cuttings  of  plants  like  Euphorbia 
pnlrherrimn,  erica,  epacris,  etc.,  are  used  in  the  soft 
growing  state,  if  a.well  built  propagating  house  Is  obtain- 
able; but  in  an  ordinary  house,  a  part  of  which  is  used 
for  other  purposes,  the  older  and  better  ripened  wood 
will  be  more  successful.  It  is  generally  true  that  cut- 
tings of  hardened  wood  will  alwavs  root,  although  thev 
require  mom  time  and  may  not  make  the  best  plants', 


but  It  la  not  true  that  rutting*  of  the  toft  wood  will 
always  root.  In  many  cases,  as  in  the  rose,  they  succumb 
before  they  callus,  much  less  produce  roots.  In  plants 
of  rapid  growth  and  good  vitality,  the  proper  condition 
of  the  soft  growing  wood  for  cutting*  can  be  determined 
by  iu  readiness  to  snap,  not  bend, 
when  bent  back :  the  hardened  wood 
Is  In  the  right  state  as  long  as  it  con- 
tinue* to  grow. 

The  treatment  of  cutting*  in  both 
classes  is  practically  the  same. 
Thev  should  be  planted  in  sand  un- 
•stablishi 
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faZua*) 


have  one  or  more  bouses  set  apart 
for  this  and  similar  purposes.  In 
■mailer  place*  a  propagating  bed  or 
bench  can  be  made  at  the  wannest 
end  of  the  warmest  house.  It 
should  be  placed  over  the  pipe* 
where  they  leave  the  lioiler,  and.  in 
order  to  secure  bottom  heat  w  hen 
needed,  the  space  between  the  bench  and  the  floor 
■hould  be  boarded  up,  having  a  trap  door  to  open  on 
cold  nights  (Fig.  619).  Cutting-frame*  inside  a  green- 
house are  also  ahown  in  Fig.  620.  Side  partitions 
■hould  also  be  provided  to  box  in  all  the  heat  from  the 
pipes  under  that  part  of  the  bench.  Good  dim  en- 
aions  for  such  a  bed  are,  width  3  feet,  length  6  feet  or 
any  multiple  of  6,  thus  making  it  simple  to  use  a  hotbed 
■ash  when  confined  air  Is  wanted.  The  depth  of  the. 
frame  should  be  from  6  to  10  inches  in  front  and  from  12 
to  15  inches  behind.  The  bottom  of  the  bed  may  be 
cither  wood,  slate  or  metal  and  should  lie  Well  drained  ; 
place  a  layer  of  potsherds  first,  then  moss,  and  from  2  to 
3  inches  of  sand  on  top.  The  sand  should  be  clean, 
sharp  and  well  compacted:  before  planting  it  should  be 
watered  if  at  all  dry.  It  Is  sometimes  advisable  to 
have  the  bed  Ailed  with  moss  (sphagnum),  Into  which 
pots  or  boxes  containing  cuttings  are  plunged  :  the 
moss  should  be  moist,  neither  too  wet  nor  dry,  and  well 
packed. 

In  many  case*,  when  large  quantities  of  one  sort  of 
to  be  planted,  the  ord 


619.  Section  of  propagating  bed. 
Shows  four  pipes  beneath,  the  door  on  the  aide,  and 
the  frame  cover. 

bench  covered  with  sand  I*  sufficient  (Fig.  621).  Other 
forms  of  propagating  bed*  are  shown  in  Figs.  622,  623. 
624.  See.  also,  Bailey'*  Nursery  Book.  3d  ed.,  pp.  44-53. 
The  wood  for  cuttings  should  b 
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tions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  wilting  daring 
making  and  planting:  If  the  weather  in  hot,  sprinkle  the 
floor  and  bench  of  the  work  room :  if  they  are  delicate, 
■  an  hour  or  more,  lay  f 


MO.  Permanent  propagating  frame*  in  a  greenhouse 

of  moistened  paper.  The  average  length  of  these  cut- 
tings Is  from  1  to  a  inches,  but  they  can  be  made  longer 
or  shorter;  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  plant. 
The  best  growers  prefer  short  cuttings;  the  advantage 
ot  a  long  piece  to  begin  with  Is  more  than  offset  by 
greater  danger  of  wilting  and  consequent  retrogression. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  to  a  bud,  i.  e.,  at  the  node, 
in  the  more  easily  handled  plant*  except  in  some  her- 
baceous tulx-rotiH-rooted  plants,  likednhliu  ( see  Fig.  026), 
and  Salvia  pattnt,  in  whi  :h  a  crown  must  1m  formed  to 
insure  future  growth.  Mnketherut  where  it  will  give  the 
proper  length.  A  part  of  the  leaves  should  be  removed, 
always  enough  to  secure  a  clean  stem  for  planting,  and 
as  many  more  as  are  needed  to  prevent  disastrous  wilt- 
ing: this  factor  varies  greatly.  In  a  hardwood  cutting 
of  lemon  verbena  all  leaves  arc  taken  off,  in  zunale 
geraniums  from  tho  open  ground  few  If  any  are  left,  in 
and  verbena  about  one  half  are  removed,  while 


in  Oha  fragrant.  Daphne  odora,  heath,  etc.,  only  enough 
for  pluuting.  I'se  a  sharp  knife;  but  scissors  are  handy 
for  trimming  and  sometimes  for  making  cuttings  of 
those  small  wooded  plants  which  root  easily. 

The  cuttings  of  plants  with  milky  juice 
should  be  washed  before  planting.  Some- 
times the  lower  ends  are  allowed  to  dry  for 
several  hours,  the  tops  being  protected 
against  wilting.  L«rk'<  and  succulent  cut- 
tings, e.  g..  of  pineapple,  cotyledon,  cac- 
tus, etc.,  should  be  dried  liefore  planting 
by  letting  them  lie  on  the  surface  of  the 
propagating  bed  for  several  days,  or  they 
may  be  planted  in  dry  sand  at  first.  I'nder 
the«e  conditions  a  callus  forms  which  tends 
to  prevent  decay;  but  the  wood  must  not 
shrivel. 

Peter  Henderson  has  introduced  a  method 
which  is  likely  to  Increase  the  percentage 
of  root  ed  plants,  and  which  is  desirable  in 
slow  ■  growing  varieties,  like  the  tricolor 
geraniums.  He  advises  that  the  cutting 
should  Ik-  partly  severed  and  allowed  to 
hang  to  the  parent  plant  for  a  few  days; 
this  results  in  a  partial  callus,  or  even  roots, 
before  the  rutting  Is  entirely  removed. 

In  plunting  cuttings,  use  a  dibble  or  open 
a  V-shaped  trench.    Never  thrust  the  cut- 
ting directly    into   the  soil.    Plant  deep 
enough  to  hold  the  cutting  upright  and  no 
deeper,  making  due  allowance  for  the  sand 
settling  ;  the  distance  apart  should  be  just 
enough   to   prevent   them   from  pressing 
against  each  other.     It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  stay  in  the  lied  only  until  rooted.  As 
aooii  as  growth  begins,  they  ore  potted  off.  When  the 
cuttings  are  inserted,  the  sand  should  be  firmly  pressed 
alsmt  them,  and  they  should  be  watered  with  a  syringe 


or  with  a  fine  rose ;  tho  forcible  application  of  water 
compacts  the  sand,  thus  excluding  air,  and  prevents  un- 
due wilting. 

Give  shade  Immediately,  using  lath  shutters  outside, 
or  paper  or  cloth  screens  within,  and  attend 
to  this  very  carefully  for  the  first  few  days. 
Lift  the  shades  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
put  them  on  late  in  the  morning,  but  keep 
them  on  during  tho  middle  of  the  day,  thus 
gradually  accustoming  them  to  full  light. 

Cuttings  should  never  suffer  from  dry- 
ness. The  sand  should  always  be  kept  moist 
to  the  verge  of  wetness.  Ventilation  should 
!»•  given  on  bright  days,  but  all  exposure  to 
draft  avoided.  A  good  temperature  for  prop- 
agating is  from  60°  to  65°  F.,  Increasing 
these  figures  for  tropical  plants  and  reduc- 
ing them  for  more  hardy  kinds.  It  is  de- 
batable whether  bottom  heat  and  confined 
air  are  advisable  for  cuttings  of  growing 
wood.  The  older  gardeners  employed  both, 
but  now  neither  is  commonly  used. except 
for  tropical  plants,  like  croton,  or  when  a 
constant  succession  of  crops  of  cuttings  is 
required.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  with  this 
aid  cuttings  will  root  more  quickly,  but 
more  skill  and  care  are  required,  neglect 
bringlngon  fungous  disease,  which  results  in  unhealthy 
plants  or  total  loss.  If  bottom  heat  is  used,  the  average 
temperature  of  tho  bed  should  lie  10°  or  so  al>ove  that 
of  the  air,  but  less  will  suffice.  Indeed,  in  beds  made  as 
described  above,  In  good  weather  the  sand  Is  enough 
warmer  than  the  greenhouse  atmosphere  to  answer  every 
purpose.  If  a  confined  air  Is  used,  ventilation  and  shad- 
ing must  be  carefully  looked  after,  and  precautions 
taken  against  the  accumulation  of  condensed  moisture 
within  the  bell-glass  or  frame. 

Sand  is  the  medium  commonly  emploved  for  the  root- 
ing of  cuttings,  selecting  the  coarser  kinds  for  plants 
like  geraniums  and  finer  for  heaths.  Brick  dust  and 
powdered  charcoal  are  sometimes  recommended,  and 
"Jadoo  fiber"  Is  now  on  trial.  Sphagnum  is  useful  in 
rooting  f'irut  rlatlira,  the  base  of  the  cutting  being 
wrapped  in  a  ball  of  moss  and  plunged  in  a  bed  of 
Ivy,  oleander  and  other  plants  can  be 


i'b  aaurer  method  Is  valuable  In  hot  weather  : 
the  cuttings  arc  planted  In  sand,  kept 


621.  Cutting  bench  shaded  with  lath. 

fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Large  cuttings  can  be  planted 
singly  in  2-  or  3-inch  pots,  the  pots  then  being  plunged 
In  tlie  cutting  bed.  In  such  cases  some  well  rotted  leaf- 
mold,  less  than  one-half,  can  be  added  to  the  sand. 
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Although  It  U  tender  plant*,  in  the  main,  which  are 
'  by  cutting*  of  growing  wood,  the  above 
,n  be  practiced  advantageously  with  some 
hanlv  plants.  The  wood, 
which  t-  invariably 
more  successful  if  hard- 
ened, i*  obtained  either 
from  plant*  forced  for 
this  purpose,  e.  g.,  spi- 
rca,  Dtuttia  gracilit, 
etc.,  or  it  is  gathered  in 
June  and  July  out  of 
doors,  e.  jr.,  lilac,  hy- 
drangea, etc.  Cuttings  of 
growing  wood  should  be 
6M.  Propagatlng-box.  potted   in  2-  or  3-inch 


pot*,  In  a  rather  sandy 
i  %-%  Inches  long.   It  is 


I  trunks  and  the  main  limbs  of  olive  trees,  are  some- 

>  used  a*  cuttings  for  propagation. 
(3)  Short  rutting*  of  ripened  wood  I  Pig. 
627 1  are  used  under  glass  with  tender  or 
half  -  hardy  specie*,  with  new  Introduc- 
tions, in  cases  where  the  grower  is  short 
of  stock,  and  when  the  plant  Is  delicate 
and  small.  The  wood  should  be  gathered 
before  severe  frost  and    the  cuttings 
made  and  planted  directly  in  October 
and  November.    Make  them  from  2— I 
inches  long  ( sometimes  a  single  eye  only 
is  used  l ,  and  plant  with  a  dibble,  in  -— ^ 
pure  sand  In  pots,  pan*  or  fiats  (boxes  rV 
about  16  inches  square  and  3  inche«  ~J 


soil,  when  the  roots  are  from 

sometimes  good  economy  to  box  them,  I.  e.,  ptant  them 
a  few  inches  apart  In  flats,  when  not  immediately  re- 
quired. 

(2)  Isong  Cutting*  of  Uipened  Wood  in  Open  Air.— 
This  method  is  used  to  propagate  many  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  e.  g.,  willows,  currants,  grape's,  forsythia,  etc. 
Wood  of  the  current  year's  growth  is  gathered  in  au- 
tumn or  early  winter,'  In-fore  severe  frost,  and  either 
stored  in  a  cool  cellar,  covering  with  moss  or  fresh  earth 
to  prevent  .Irving,  or  immediately  made  into  cuttings. 
These  |  see  Fig.  HM  )  should  be  made  6  inches  or  more 
long  and  should  contain  at  least  2  buds.  It  Is  not 


deep  I.  If  a  layer  of  potting  soil  is  placed 
under  the  sand,  the  young  plants  have 
something  to  feed  upon  and  do  not  need 
to  be  potted  so  soon  after  rooting ;  if 
this  Is  done,  drainage  should  be  given. 
It  is  Important  to  keep  them  cool  until  a  callus  is  formed 
or  roots  produced,  ^lf  the  buds  start^into^gTOwth^before 

die."   After  rooting.-the  time  required  varies 
one  to  six  months -they  can  ' 


sary  to  rut  to  a  bud  at  the  base,  but  the  upper  cut 
should  be  Just  above  one.  They  should  be  tied  in 
bundles  with  tarred  rope,  taking  care  to  have  them  lie 
"head*  and  tails"  to  facilitate  planting,  and  with  the 
butts  on  the  same  level,  to  promote  callusing.  They 
should  then  be  hurled  in  sandy  soil,  with  the  butts 
dowu  ami  protected  against  fn>*t.  In  early  spring 
they  should  be  flrmlv  planted  in  V-shaped  trenches 
in  well  prepared  soil  :  set  an  Inch  or  so  apart,  with 
the  rows  I  or  IS  feet  apart.  The  upper  bud  should 
be  jiint  at  the  surface  ;  to  prevent  sucker*  the  lower 
buds  may  be  removed.  In  autumn  they  should  be  dug, 
graded  and  hetled  ln  for  winter.    Some  varieties  will 


pre- 
lv  to 


614.  Propagating- box  or  hood. 

require  a  second  or  third  year's  growth  In  the  nursery; 
others  arc  ready  for  permanent  planting,  as  willows 
and  poplars,  which  often  grow  6  feet  the  first  year. 
This  i«  one  of  the  very  ehea|«>st  ways  of  propagating, 
and  will  pay  when-  onlv  "J.'i  per  cent  root.  This  method 
is  generally  used  with  deciduous-leaved  plants,  but 
some  conifers,  e.  g.,  Siberian  arborvitH',  will  strike. 
Itemove  enough  twigs  to  get  a  clean  stem  for  plant- 
ing, and  allow  2  or  J  Inches  of  top  above  ground. 


616.  Long  cuttings  oi  ripened  wood. 

strong-growing  sorts  be  planted  out  In  well 
pared  bed*  iu  May  or  June,  where  they  are  lik 
make  a  satisfactory  growth.  The  weaker  kinds  can  re- 
main a  year  In  pots  or  flats,  be  wintered  in  a  pit,  and 
planted  out  the  next  spring.  Some  greenhouse  plant*, 
e.  g.,  Camellia  £anrr«r»«M«,  tender  grape*,  etc.,  arc 
propagated  in  this  way  with  cuttings  of  fully  ripened 
wood,  and  others,  as  cactus,  draca>na,  etc..  with  wood 
which  is  murh  older.  They  should  !«•  given  the  care 
described  under  the  head  of  ( 1 t  Cuttings  of  Crowing 
Wood,  but  they  must  not  Ik-  forced  too  hard  at  first. 
The  temperature  should  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of 
the  plant.  The  safest  rule  to  follow  |*  U>  give  a  few  de- 
grees more  heat  for  propagating  than  the  plant 
when  the  cutting  was  removed. 

(41  Hoot -cutting*  (Fig.  «2*|  are 
or  rootstoek  and  are  useful  in  propa- 
gating some  plants,  either  In  the 
greenhouse  or  in  the  Open  air.  Ten- 
der plants,  like  bouvardia.  and  those 
which  arc  hardy  but  of  delicate 
growth,  e.  g.,  Antmone  Japonien.nrc 
handled  under  glass  ;  blackl>errie*, 
horseradish,  etc.,  out  of  doors.  The 
cutting*  arc  made  In  autumn  or  win- 
ter, the  root*  of  hardy  plants  being 
gathered  In-fore  severe  frost  and 
either  planted  directly  or  kept  in 
tnos*  until  spring.  This  process  of 
storing  develops  a  callus  and  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  buds.  For 
house  work,  the  cuttings  an 


of  either  root 
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from  1-2  Inches  long,  the  larger  root*  being  selected, 
although  the  small  ones  will  grow.  They  are  planted 
in  pans  or  flats,  In  soil  composted  of  equal  parts  sand 
and  well  rotted  leaf-mold.  Ordinarily  they  are  set  hori- 
zontally. If  planted  vertically,  in  cutting*  from  the 
true  root  the  end  which  wan  nearest  the  crown  should 
be  uppermost;  bat  if  made  from  the  rootstock,  that  end 
should  be  uppermost  which  grew  farthest  from  the 
In  either  case  they  should  bo  covered,  as 
seeds  arc  covered, 
and  the  whole 
made  firm.  Root- 
cuttings  of  hardy 
plants  should  be 
kept  cool  at  first 
and  brought  Into 
heat  only  when 
ready  to  grow.  They 
.'liar.  Tender  plants 
>r  temperature  than 


618.  Root-cutting  ol  black b«ry(X54). 


ool  c 
high 


may  be  kept  in  a  pit  or 
require  the  same  or  a  littl 
that  in  which  they  thrive. 

In  sweet  potato,  the  tuber  is  cut  lengthwise  and  laid, 
with  the  cut  side  down,  on  moist 
edges  being  slightly  covered.  Buds  develop  on  these 
edges  and  are  removed  when  of  proper  slue  and  treated 
as  cuttings  of  growing  wood,  or  allowed  to  remain  until 
rooted.  In  dnu-iena  (sec  Pig.  546,  page  3701  —  and  this 
applies  to  stem-  as  well  as  root-cuttings  —  tbe  buds  are 
not  taken  off  until  rooted  ;  the  original  cutting  remains 
in  the  sand  and  sometimes  produces  a  second  or  even  a 
third  crop.  The  tuberous  rootstock  of  Arum  macula- 
turn,  and  plants  of  like  nature,  can  be  cut  into  pieces, 
remembering  that  tbe  bud -producing  portion  of  arum  is 
the  top,  and  each  part  will  grow  successfully.  Kxercise 
care  in  watering  and  maintain  a  good  temperature. 

Root-cuttings  for  planting  in  the  open  ground  are 
made  from  4  to  6  inches  long,  and  are  planted  firmly  in 
V-shaped  trendies  or  furrows  in  spring,  being  covered 
2  inches  or  more  deep.  Roots  as  large  as  one's  little 
finger  are  chosen,  and  good  results  are  obtained  with 
plants  of  vigorous  growth.  In  plants  like  llly-of-the- 
valley,  common  lilac,  calycatithus,  Scotch  and  moss 
rose*,  etc.,  unless  short  of  stock,  it  is  better  to  encour- 
age the  natural  growth  of  the  suckers  and  propagate  by 
division,  but  these  can  be  multiplied  as  above  described. 

Variegation,  curiously  enough,  Is  not  always  repro- 
duced by  means  of  root-cuttings. 

(5)  Leat^uttingt. -'Unay  leaves  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing roots.  Some  have  the  further  power  of  develop- 
ing buds  after  rooting,  and  of 
these  last  a  few  furnixh  an  eco- 
nomical means  of  bud -propaga- 
tion,particularly  where  the  stem 
growth  is  insufficient.  In  coty- 
ledon (oeheveria)  the  whole 
leaf  is  lined,  the  smaller  ones 
from  the  flower  -  »talk  K-ing 
often  the  best.  Choose  thoxe 
which  are  fully  matured,  and,  if 
large  and  succulent,  expose 
them  for  a  few  days  on  the  sur- 
face of  dry  sand,  but  do  not  let 
them  shrivel.  The  treatment, 
othewise,  is  as  given  above  for 
cuttings  of  growing  wood.  In 
gloxinia  and  other  Oesneracea*, 
the  whole  leaf  i  Fig.  629).  half  a 
leaf,  or  even  a  lesser  portion, 
is  u«ed.  When  enough  clear 
petiole  is  obtainable,  no  further 
preparation  is  needed.  When  a 
part  only  of  the  leaf  is  planted, 
some  of  the  Made  must  be  cut 
away.  As  a  rule,  no  bud  Is  de- 
veloped the  first  season :  a  tuber 
Is  formed,  which  will  grow  in 
due  time. 

litgonia  Rer  is  Increased  by  leaves  In  various  ways. 
The  whole  leaf  may  be  planted  a*  a  cutting,  keeping 
the  petiole  entire  or  cutting  it  off  where  it  unites  with 
the  blade  ;  or  the  whole  leaf  can  be  pinned  or  weighted 
to  the  surface  of  moist  sand  (Fig.  >m,  page  142 1.  and. 
if  the  principal  veins  are  severed  at  intervals  of  an 


639.  Leaf-cutting  ol 


Inch,  a  plantlet  will  appear  <u  every  cut.  The  best  way 
is  to  divide  the  leaf  into  somewhat  triangular  pieces 
(see  Fig.  204,  page  142),  each  part  having  a  strong  vein 
near  the  center.  Plant  in  sand,  in  good  temperature, 
and  treat  precisely  as  if  they  were  cuttings  of  growing 
wood.  Roots  and  buds  will  soon  grow,  and  a  good  plant 
will  result  within  a  reasonable  time.  Pot  off  when  roots 
are  V*  in.  long. 

The  thickened  scales  of  bulbs,  like  lilies,  can  be  used 
fur  propagation.  Remove  the  scales  intact  and  plant 
upright,  like  seeds,  in  soil  made  of  equal  parts  of  sand 
and  rotted  leaf -mold  I  Fig.  KHM :  September  i 
are  the  usual  months  fur  this  work.  If 
they  arc  kept  In  a  cool  greenhouse,  the 
young  bulbtets  will  appear  in  the  course  of 
the  winter,  btit  top  growth  will  come  later, 
in  summer.  This  is  a  slow,  laborious  pro- 
cess, and  is  seldom  practiced  except  in 
propagating  new  varieties.  The  granular 
scales  of  achimenes  and  plants  of  like 
nature  can  be  used  for  propagating,  sow- 
ing them  in  a  sandy  soil  as  seeds  are 
sown  ;  but  this  method  is  not  a  good  otie 
in  ordinary  cases.  Tbe  scales  of  Zamia 
horrida  have  been  made  to  produce  new 
plants,  and  also  the  tunicated  scales  of  an 
amaryllis.  See  Transactions  of  Horticul- 
tural'Society  |  London],  6,  p.  501. 

True  variegation,  that  which  comes  from 
lack  of  chlorophyll  matter,  is  not  always  reproduced 
by  leaf-cu, tings.  The  characteristic  coloring  in  the 
foliage  of  Begonia  Rex  Is  never  lacking  in  plants  ob- 
tained by  these  means. 

For  further  details  of  Cuttage,  consult  Lindley's  The- 
ory and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  2d  ed.;  Burbidge, 
The  Propagation  and  Improvement  of  Cultivated  Plants; 
Peter  Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture  ;  Bailey's 
Nuraery  Book.  3d  ed.  B  M  WaT80N. 

CYANOFHYLHTM.   Consult  Miconia. 

CYATHEA  (Greek,  a  can,  alluding  to  tbe  indusia). 
Cyathedce*.  A  large  genus  of  tree  ferns  found  in  both 
hemispheres,  with  a  globose  indusium  which  ultimately 
ruptures  at  the  apex  and  becomes  cup-shaped.  All  the 
species  in  cultivation  have  decompound  Ivs.  Many 
other  species  from  Columbia  and  tho  West  Indies 
besides  those  described  below  are  well  worthy  of  cul- 
tivation, l.  M.  Undkrwood. 

This  genus  Includes  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
tree  ferns.  The  species  offer  a  great  variety  In  size  of 
truuks.  Those  of  temperate  regions  arc  mostly  stout 
and  not  spiny;  the  tropical  species  are  more  slender  and 
in  many  canes  densely  armed  with  stout  spines.  All 
species  are  evergreen.  Their  culture  Is  simple  but  ex- 
acting. They  require  an  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots 
and  tlie  trunks  should  be  kept  constantly  moist.  By 
these  means  only  can  a  vigorous  growth  and  fine  heads 
of  fronds  be  secured.  The  foliage  lasts  longer  if  it  has 
been  Inured  to  the  sun  during  summer.  Like  all  other 
tree  ferns,  Cyatheas  need  little  pot-room.  None  of  the 
species  produces  adventitious  growths  along  the  trunk 
or  at  the  bo*c  and  none  ix  proliferous.  The  plants  are, 
therefore,  usually  prop,  by  spores,  which  are  produced 
abundantly  and '  germinate  freely,  making  attractive 
young  plants  in  two  -easons.-Jfrn'rfycrf  from  Schnei- 
der'* Book  of  Choice  Frrn». 

A.  Rachitic*  unarmed;  In.  white  beneath. 
dealbita.  Ski.    Harhides  with  pale  rusty  wool  when 
young;  Ivs.finn.  bl-tripiminte.almnxt  pure  white  beneath. 
N.  Zealand.    C.  Smilhii,  Uort.,  is  regarded  by  some  as 
a  horticultural  variety. 

A  A.  Rachitic*  unarmed;  It*,  green  beneath. 

Borkai.  Hook.  Stalks  with  tubercles  near  the  base 
bearing  large,  glo«»y  rusty  scales:  Ivs.  bipinnate,  with 
broad  pinnules.    S.  Africa. 

msridsnals.  Karst.  Figs.  631,  632.  Lvs.  trlplnnatl- 
lld.  with  oblong-lanceolate  pinnss  and  rather  narrow 
lanceolete  pinnules;  segments  scaly  on  the  ribs  beneath. 
V.  S.  Columbia, 
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aaa.  Satkidti  iping; 

Irt.  grten  btnealh. 
medulla  ris,  Swx.  Lvn. 
bltripinnate, densely  scaly 
when  young,  with  soft,  de- 
ciduous hair-like  scales  ; 
segment*  coarsely  serrate 
or  pinnatitid.  on  spore- 
bearing  Ivs.   N.  Zealand. 

L.  M.  I'XDHWOOD. 

Cf  CAS  (classical  Oreek 
name).      C  y  c  n  d  d  c  t  a  . 

Twenty  or  fewer  spiles  of  widely  distributed  tropi- 
cal  or  warm-temperate  palm-like  plants.  Plants  diie- 
ceous.  The  tls.  appear  In  a  mass  in  the  bosom  of 
the  great  crown  Of  Ira.  Stamiiiate  fts,  are  anthers 
borne  beneath  a  scale  ;  the  pistillate  lis.  are  naked 
ovules  borne  in  the  angles  of  rusty-fuxxy,  pinnatifld 
It*.  They  have  striking  analogies  with  the  gym- 
nosperms  and  ferns.  Cycad*  are  popular  conserva- 
tory plants,  for  they  are  of  easy  culture,  aud  the 
crowns  of  Ivs.  withstand  much  neglect,  or  even 
abuse.  Cyras  stems  and  leaves  are  imported  In 
vast  quantities  directly  from  Japan,  .staniinat* 
plants  are  rare  in  cultivation.  For  a  horticultural 
synopsis  of  the  genus,  see  I.  II.  11,  uudrr  tab.  405. 
A  running  sketch,  by  W.  Watson,  is  in  U.K.  4  :  1 13. 

Cyeadj  in  the  various  species  are  among  the  most 
popular  decorative  plants  for  both  house  and  garden. 
Their  culture  is  comparatively  simple,  as  they  sue 


ceed  in  varying  temperature  and  any  well  drained 
aoil.  C.  nrroluta  is  probably  the  most  hardy  spe- 
cies, withstanding  the  trying  climate  of  the  upper 
coast  of  the  tiulf  of  Mexico,  where  It  occasionally 
loses  its  entire  crown  of  leaves  during  severe 
freezes,  but  Is  seldom  killed  outright.  It  usually 
stands  well  at  Savannah.  Plants  are  propagated  by 
seeds,  which  keep  well  for  a  month  or  more  after 
ripening.  They  should  be  sown  In  shallow  boxes  or 
the  greenhouse  bench,  lightly  covered  with  sand, 
and,  after  germination,  potted  off  in  small  pots  of 
moderately  rich,  light  soil.  The  growing  plants  do 
their  best  In  partial  shade,  where  they  should  have 
proper  attention  in  watering  and  weeding,  The  old 
plants  frequently  send  up  suckers  around  the  base  of 
the  trunk,  which  may  be  cut  off  and  rooted,  if  taken 
in  a  dormant  state.  The  leaves,  if  any  have  formed, 
should  be  cut  off  at  the  time  of  Its  removal,  as  other- 
wise they  would  dry  up  the  sucker  before  it  was  es- 
tablished. The  large  stems,  or  trunks,  are  safely 
shipped  from  their  native  home  to  most  distant 
countries,  after  cutting  off  leaves  and  roots  and  pack- 
ing in  cases  in  a  dry  condition.  Upon  arrival  at  their 
destination,  the  stems  are  planted  1 


_  In  as  small  pots 
as  possible  and  kept  close  and  moist  until  new 
leaves  form,  when  a  cooler  and  drier  air  will  answer 
for  them.  Their  use  as  decorative  specimens  for  the 
home  is  Increasing,  although  many  fnilures  result 
from  lack  of  moisture  and  sunshine.  The  soil  which 
suits  them  best  is  a  sandy  or  gravellv  loam,  and 
•houbl  never  lie  allowed  to  get  quite  drv,  but  be  kept 
in  a  moderately  moist  conditional  all  seasons.  When 
dormant,  they  may  be  placed  in  the  most  shaded 
positions  occasionally,  but  ought  to  have  sunshine 
daily,  when  possible,  for  at  least  an  hour.  During 
their  periodical  growth,  thev  should  have  a  great  deal 
of  sunshine  to  insure  & 
stocky  and  vigorous  growtl 


otherwise  the  leaves  will  be 
drawn  to  an  unnatural 
length,  with  few  pinna?, 
mining  their  symmetrical 
form. 

Cult,  by  K.  X.  Reasosek. 

rtTOlota.  Thuub.  Saoo 
Palm.  Kigs.  633,  ti.il.  Be- 
coming 0-10  ft.  high,  ami 
then  branching  :  Ivs.  long 
and  recurved  at  the  end 
(2-7  ft.  I,  the  many  pinna* 
curved  downward. 


.«  •••• 
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sharp -pointed  and  stiff, 
dark,   shining  green, 
•lapan.     B.  M.  2H63-4. 
J.H.  III.  29:379.  R.B. 
21;  163.    K.  H.  1896,  p. 
3W9.  A.O.  13:141  ;  18:1; 
19:  436.       Mn.    2:  88  ; 
i:134.  —  The  common 
species     in  cult. 
Produces  a  handsome 
crest  or  crown  of  out- 
ward-flowing Ivs.,  whirh  remains  in  per- 
fection for  months  and  years.  The  fruit 
Is  densely  tomentose,  but  Is  not  often 
seen  in  cultivated  plants.  Much  used  at 
funerals. 

elrcinalii,  Llnn.(r.7*<>urf>*ii,  R.  Br. ). 
Taller,  rarely  branching:  Ivs.  twice 
.„  those  of  C.  rrrolMta,  gracefullv  arching, 
the  pinna*  afoot  or  less  long,  falcate, dark  green  at»ove 
and  pale  Wneath.  Moluccas.  B.  M.  2826-7.  F.  S. 
20:  2118-19.—  Fniit  glabrous  at  maturity.  Not  un- 
common In  good  collections.  Rapid  grower  a*  com- 
pared with  some  other  species. 

Bdmphli,  Mlq.  Usually  low,  but  said  to  be  tall  in 
the  wild  :  crown  large  and  full  :  the  Ivs.  3-6  ft. 
long  and  12-18  in.  wide  ;  pinna-  pale,  thin,  lanceo- 
late. 12-14  in.  long  and  H  in.  wide  ;  petiole  splnv. 
E.  Ind.  - 

Bellefonti.  Kind.  &  Rod.  Stem  short,  evlindrlral 
and  erect  :  Ivs.  long  and  graceful,  recurved,  the 
llnear-lanreolate  slightly  falcate,  sessile  pinna?  en- 
tire and  plane  on  the  border,  somewhat  glaucous  ; 
petioles  spinulose at  the  base.  China.  I. H.  33:586. 

media,  H.  Br.  Talli  10-15  ft.),  the  trunk  cylindrical, 
bearing  a  large  crown  :  Ivs.  curved  downwards, 
4  ft.  or  more  long,  elliptic  or  lanceolate  :  pinna? 
numerous,  linear  and  pointed  ;  petiole  convex  below, 
flat  or  nearly  so  on  top.   Australia.  I.H.26:368. 

Name,  whirh  have  appeared  in  the  Amer.  trade  are: 
C.  Comnri+nri* —  }  —  C,  />* 
mannl.-C  .VmCalnhmint. 
hut  the  fmnda  n»rr- 
dtridna  —  f 

Other  cultivated  Cyrads  are  :  C.  BMdontri.  Hyer.  Per- 
haps a  small  form  of  t'.  riretnalis.  E.  Ind.—  C.  Soman- 
bvana,  Murll.  Lvs.  oblong-ovate,  with  numerous  linear 
pinna?  6  In.  long.  Australia  -  C.  peWindfa.  Uriff.  Stem 
short,  sending  tip  very  long,  rirh  grern,  plume  like,  semi 
erect  Ivs..  with  long,  thin,  blunt-tipped  pinna-.  Ind  O  P 
4:  114.  Said  to  be  the  finest  species  — C.  Riuminiina, 
Regel.  Stem  rather  stoat:  Irs.  blight  green,  rm-t,  fpread 
ing  in  a  vaae-fnrm  crown,  the  pinna>  fine-pointed.  Philip 
pines.  I.  H.  11:  405.— C.  fiiamtnni,  Miq.  Slurb  like  C.  elr- 
elnalls:  Ivs.  2-4  ft.  long,  bright  green,  graceful :  trnnk  much 
at  the  base^  81am  and  Cochin  China.    I  H. 

L.  H.  B. 

CYCLAMEN  (rl  assical 
name,  probably  from  the 
Ureek  word  for  circle,  in 
allusion  to  the  splrallv 
twisted     peduncles  |". 
PrimulArnr.  A  dozen  or 
more  species,  mostly  of 
the   Mediterranean  re- 
gion and  the  Caucasus. 
Herbaceous    and  low, 
from  a  flattish  tulier  or 
_  i  A.  single,  on  a  scape, 
with  usually  5>parted  calvx  and 
corolla  I  the  parts  strongtv  re- 
flexed),  5  connlvent  stamens, 
with  pointed,  sessile  anthers, 
1  style  and  stigma,  and  a.Vspltt- 
tlng  capsule.  C.  toHMUm  is 
the  source  of  Uie  standard  flo- 
rists' Cyclamens.   Most  of  the 
other  species  are  grown  only 
as  curiosities  in  this  country; 
aud  they  are  essentially  out- 
door plants.  Old  English  name 
Sowbread,  from  the  tubers  be- 
ing sought   by  swine.  Con- 


and  the  pinna-  closer.    C  *«»• 
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suit  Fr.   HUdebrand,  Die  Gattung  Cyclamen,  Jena, 

18»8.  L.  H.  B. 

All  Cyclamen*  are  very  beautiful,  and  would  be  much 
more  popular  were  they  bardy  In  our  eastern  climate. 
On  the  Pacific  slope  many  of  them  probably  would  be 


named  varieties  that  will  reproduce  themselves  almost 
to  a  certainty 


Of  recent"  years  cultivators  have  had  much  trouble 
with  a  tiny  Insect  or  mite  that  attacks  the  plants  and 


ng  a  prat 
in  the  depth  of 


perfectly  at  home  as  outdoor  plants, 
number  of  flowers  above  the  bare 
winter  before  the  leaves  are  developed.  It  in,  UUw»nr( 
with  the  Persian  Cyclamen,  which  is  tender,  that  florists 
have  bad  the  greatest  success.  There  Is  no  common 
winter-flowering  subject  of  as  much  value  for  duration 
in  bloom,  variety  of  coloring,  or  wealth  of  color. 

It  is  preferable  at  all  times  to  begin  the  culture  of 
Persian  t'vclamen  with  seeds,  sown  in  the  early  winter 
months,  lirow  on  without  any  check  for  the  following 
year.  They  should  bloom  freely  about  fifteen  months 
from  planting.  Old  tubers,  such  as  are  offered  in  fall 
with  other  florists'  bulbs,  rarely  give  any  satisfaction  as 
compared  with  a  packet  of  seeds.  It  is  not  the  nature 
of  the  plant  to  have  all  Its  roots  dried  off,  as  if  it  were 
a  llvacinth  or  Tulip.  Our  summers  are  rather  too  warm 
to  suit  Cyclamen  perfectly,  and  it  will  1*  found  that  the 
most  growth  is  made  in  the  early  autumn.  It  Is  best  to 
give  them  a  little  shade  in  the  hot  months,  such  as  a 
frame  outdoors  near  the  shade  of  overhanging  trees  at 
midday.  This  is  better  than  growing  them  under  painted 
glass,  as  more  light  Is  available,  together  with  plenty  of 
fresh  air  on  hot  days.  It  will  be.  found  that  Cyclamen 
seeds  require  a  long  time  in  which  to  germinate,  —  often 
two  mouths.  This  is  duo  to  the  fact  that  the  seed  pro- 
duces a  bulb  or  eorm  liefore  leaf  growth  is  visible.  As 
soon  as  two  leaves  arc  well  developed,  place  the  plants 
around  the  edge  of  t-  or  5-Inch  pots  until  every  one  is 
large  enough  for  a  It-inch  pot.  The  roots  are  produced 
sparingly  in  the  initial  stages,  and  too  much  pot  room 
would  be  fatal  at  tin-  start.  By  the  middle  of  summer 
another  shift  may  be  given,  and  In  September  all  will 
be  ready  for  the  pots  In  which  they  are  to  flower, -5-  or 
6-lnch  pots,  according  to  the  vigor  of  the  plants.  It 
will  always  be  found,  however,  that  there  will  be  a  cer- 
tain percentage  that  will  not  grow,  no  mutter  how  much 
persuasion  is  used.  These  may  be  thrown  away  to  save 
time  and  labor  early  in  the  season.    The  Giganteum 


633.  Cycas  revoluta. 

Specimen  grown  in  partial  shade. 

strains  produce  the  largest  blooms,  but  at  the  expense 
of  quantity.  For  the  average  cultivator  it  Is  better  to 
try  a  good  strain  that  is  not  gigantic.  There  is  a  recent 
departure  In  the  form  of  crested  flowers.  Cyclamens 
come  true  to  color  from  seeds,  and  one  can  now  buy 


for  bloom.  Its  work  Is 


Ltal  of 


after  the  plants  arc 
into  the  greenhouse  and 
when  about  to  mature  into 
blooming  specimens.  If 
the  first  flowers  come  deforme 
abnormally    streaked    with  r 
that  are  darker  in  shade, 
sure  indication  that  the 
present.   No  other  treatment  can 
be  recommended    but  to  destroy 
the  infected  plants  and  keep  the 
stock  clean,  for  the  pest  has  not  yet  been 
studied  rarefullv. 

Cult,  by  E.  O.  Okpet. 

Cyclamens  should  be  removes!  to  the 
greenhouse  about  the  end  of  September, 
or  before  »nv  danger  of  frost.  In  the 
house  they  should  always  have  the  lightest 
bend..  It  Is  impossible  to  grow  them  In  a 
warm,  shady  house.  About  50"  at  night  is  the 
ideal  temperature  when  in  flower.  The  soil 
best  suited  to  them  Is  a  fresh,  tufty  loam, 
with  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  well  rotted  horse- 
manure,  to  which  add  some  clean  sand  If  the 
soil  is  heavy.  At  all  times,  the  pots  should  be 
well  drained.  Greenfly  Is  sure  to  attack  the 
plants  at  all  stages  of  their  growth.  In  the 
frames  the  plants  can  lie  plunged  In  tobacco 
stems,  mid  in  the  greenhouse  they  must  be  fumigated 
or,  what  Is  better  still,  vaporised  with  some  of  the 
nicotine  extracts.  William  Scott, 

a.  fall-blooming  tpecits. 

Atricanum,  Boiss.  A  lleut.  The  largest  of  Cyclamens: 
tubers  often  as  large  as  a  turnip  (4-10  in.  across):  Ivs. 
ovate-cordate,  coarsely  toothed,  pale  beneath,  dull  and 
pale  green  marbled  alsive:  calyx  pubescent,  the  lobes 
broadly  ovate  acuminate :  corolla  nearly  white,  faintly 
rose-  or  purple- tinged,  the  segments  I  la.  long  and  deep 

£urple  at  the  lm«e.  Algeria.  B.M.5758.  F.S.  8:841.— 
ittlo  known  in  this  country,  but  sold  by  the  American 
agencies  of  the  Dutch  bulb  houses.  The  same  remark 
will  apply  to  most  other  species,  except  C.  lati/olium. 
Perhaps  u  form  of  the  next. 

Neapolitanum,  Ten.  Tuber  very  large,  black,  thlck- 
rimled:  h  s.  variable,  from  hastate  to  roiiud-retiifonn, 
more  or  los«  *avy -plaited  on  the  edges,  green  or  some- 
what parti-colored:  calyx  small:  corolla  pink  or  rarely 
white,  the  segments  »|,ort  and  twisted  and  the  edges 
r:ii-.  ,j  ami  vl.ite-edged  at  the  Imwc.  S.  Eu.  U.K.  J4 : 49. 
On.  51,  p.  37.  R.H.  1855:  21.  as  0.  hrdtrvtolium. 

Europienm,  Linn.  (C.  C/a#it',  Llndl.).  Lvs.  ovate-or- 
bicular, entire  or  nearly  so,  with  a  deep  and  narrow 
basal  sinus,  more  or  less  white-marbled  above,  purple- 
tinted  beneath :  fls.  on  scapes  4—5  In.  high,  bright  red  and 
very  fragrant,  the  rorolla-segmenta  oblong-spatulats 
(*4in.  or  less  long  I:  calyx  glabrous.  Central  and  S.  Eu. 
U.K.  12:1013.— Lvs.  appearing  with  the  fls.  Variable. 

Cilicicnm,  Boiss.  &  Heldr.  Much  like  C.  Kurofxrvm  : 
fls.  white,  with  purple  at  the  month,  about  twice  larger; 
calyx  puberulent.  SicUy    G.C.  111.  23:  Bl. 
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a  a  Spring-blooming  tpttitt. 
.  Sibth.  *  Sm.  (<\  IVnirnm,  Mill.  I.  Fig. 
The  common  greenhouse  <ir  Persian  Cyclamen,  in 
many  forms:  Ivs.  appearing  with  the  II*. ,  ovate,  rrenate- 
dentate.  usually  marbled  or  variegated  with  white:  flu. 
on  scapes  0-7  in.  high,  large,  scentless,  white,  purple- 
blotched  at  the  mouth,  but  varying  into  rose-colored, 
purple  and  spotted  forms,  oblong-spatula!*.  In  shape,  not 
eared  or  Mni  at  the  base. 
Svria.-  C 
Hi.rt.,  is 
fld., 

prored  form  of  this 
cie*.  There  are  also 
ble-fld.  forms  iR.  H.  18*0, 
p.  2501;  also  fimbriate 


triangular,  dark  green  above,  a  little  paler  below; 
slightly  3-lobed  :  lobes  triangular  or  ovate-oblong,  tho 
middle  one  acute,  the  side  lobes  much  shorter,  obtuse, 
>r  almost  wanting  ;  margin  of  Ivs.  with  minute, 
teeth  :  male  lis.  minute,  crowded  into  few-fid. 
racemes,  which  are  usually  shorter  than  the  petiole:  fr. 
ovate-reniform,  obtuse,  with  a  few  short  spines  in  the 
back;  seed*  small,  black,  narrowly  winged.  New  Gran- 


CYCLANTH08 

A  smalt  tropical 

•mall 


(flowers  hi  a  rirrlt).  Cyrlanlhdrnr. 
American  genus,  giving  name  to  a 


nli  r  which  is  allied  to  the  palms.   The  species 
rin  not  in  the  Amer.  trade.    Culture  of  Carlu- 
ica  (which  see  I. 

YCLOBOTHRA  (name  referring  to  the  nec- 
1'inrsj.  Liliarra>.  A  small  group  of  west  Amer- 
ican plants,  now  referred  to  Calochortus  (which 
seel.  The  lis.  are  open-campatiulaie.  with  naked 
or  only  sparsely  hairy  nectar  glands,  the  sepals 
ninn- or  lc**  pitted.  C.  fldm.  Lindl.  (now  known 
as  f'atorkortnii  flarut,  Schult.l,  is  in  the  trade 
as  Yellow  Shell-flower.  Stem  rather  tall, 
branching,  with  small,  yellow  black-dotted 
fls.:  Iv».  narrow  linear.  Mex. 


MS 

Cyclamen  tatilollum 

MhoTvitig  n  liiurr  of  perfect 
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crested  forms,  C.  Papllin  (I.H.  43 :03.  O.F.  5:23!5.  U.C. 
111.21:71.  23.173).  <\  AUppirnm.  Fiscb...  is  a  form  of 
It.  F.S.  22:2345.  Other  portraits  of  ('.  laUfulium  are  : 
I.H.  35:43.  (in.  47:1010;  48:1030.  J.H.  III.  34:578,  Ot. 
1895.  p.  203 ;  1890,  p.  104.  F.S.  22:2345.  A.O.  14:390- 
392;  17:201.    A. F.  7:521-323;  11:1170-9;  12:499. 

Coum,  Mill.  Tuber  smaller  than  in  the  last:  Ivs.  with 
the  fls.,  nearly  orbicular,  entire,  firm,  not  marbled  nor 
variegated  :  lis.  small,  deep  red.  scentless,  half  or  less 
as  large  aa  those  of  the  last.  £  Btl.  U.M.  4.  F.S.  22: 
2345. -There  is  a  white  Hd.  form  |<7.  album.  Bolt.). 

IoArieum,  Ooldie.  Dwarf :  Ivs.  appearing  with  the 
fls..  ovate-orbli-ulnr  and  rounded  at  the  apex,  entire  or 
obscurely  undulate,  more  or  less  zoned  with  white 
above:  fls.  red,  with  n  purple  mouth.  Caucasus.  -  Per- 
haps a  geographical  form  of  Q,  Coum.  C.  Atlrinrii, 
Uort.,  is  a  form  (perhaps  a  hybrid)  with  larger  white 
fls.  F.S.  23:2425. 

<  .  Mmuviimii,  Hurt,  (ami  Ait, ft.  is  C.  Xeapolitanuin.— C, 
LiUmMicum,  HiM..  is  a  new  hardy  species  from  Lebanon,  with 
"  large.  rony  flV.  wlthT-fortn  dt**p  carmine  markings  at  the 
base  of  the  petals"  (see  Hot.  Jahrb.  1!.j;477).—  <,'.  rrj4t»<fum. 
Hort.  (not  Sloth.  A  Sm.)-C.  Couint-C.  rerritim.  Sweet-C. 
<-'«<"»  L.  H.  R. 

CYCLAHTHfiHA  (Greek. nn/Acr.  in  a  rirrlt).  Curnr- 
6i"f«b-r«r.  This  genu*  i*  Interesting  a*  a  plant  with  a 
fruit  that  explodes  with  a  considerable  no  lac  when  rij>c. 
The  plant  is  n  climbing  half  hardy  annual  of  easy  cul- 
ture. The  seed  should  be  «tart<-d  indoors  early.  The 
genus  is  near  F.chinoeysti*  and  Klatcrium,  and'  bus  30 
or  more  species,  all  from  tropical  America.  They  are 
annual,  climbing  herbs,  glabrous  or  pubescent,  with  a 
perennial  root:  Ivs.  entire,  lobed  or  5-7  foliolate  •  fl*. 
minute,  yellow,  greenish  or  white,  with  their  part*  in 
C's.  Monograph  by  Coigneatu  in  DC.  Mon.  Phan.  3:822 
I 18B1). 

•xplodsns,  Xaud.  Stem  slender,  branched,  angled  or 
furrowed,  slighlly  villous.  Mpeeially  at  the  joints.  0-H 
ft.  long  :  Ivs.  2H-3  In.  long,  and  about  as  wide,  ovate- 


CYCLOLOKA  (Oreek  for  rirrlt  and  bor- 
drr,  from  the  encircling  wing  of  the  calyx  I. 
Vhmopvdiacta?.    One  weedy  herb  i  ('.  pla- 
hnkfUmm,  Moo.  |  of  sandy    soils  from 
Minn.,  west  and  south,  which  was  once  in- 
troduced aa  the  Cyclone  Plant,  since  the 
plant  is  a  tumble-weed  or  rolls  before  the  wind  when 
it  i*  matured  and  become*  detached  from  the  soil.  The 
plant  is  annual,  1-2  ft.  high,  pubescent  or  nearly  gla- 
brous, with  narrow,  but  flat  and  sinuate  Ivs., 
less  fls.  in  an  open  panicle.    The  lis. 
perfect  or  sometimes  lacking  the  stamens  ;    calyx  5- 
clefr.  tin-  IoIm-s  strongly  keeled  and  Incoming  winged 
and  inclosing  the  seed.  Plant  not  fleshy  nor  jointed. 

CYCNdC'HES  inM-nn's  ntrle,  from  the  Oreek.  referring 
to  the  curved  column!.  Orrhid&rrtr.  tril>e  %'dndtat. 
Swan  Orchid.  An  interesting  genus  of  deciduous 
orchids  found  In  tropical  America.  Pseudobulbs  long, 
fusiform:  Ivs.  lanceolate,  plicate,  labellum  continuous 
with  column;  column  arcuate,  terete,  flattening  out  and 
becoming  clavate  at  the  apex;  pollinia  2.  The  flowers 
are  of  different  sexes.  The  same  plant  may  produce 
male  and  female  flowers.  One  kind  of  flower  may  bo 
fragrant. the  other  kind  scentless.  Staminate  flower*  usu- 
ally smaller  than  pistillate  flowers;  ovary  of  pistillate* 
flowers  thlcklsh.  Staminate  flowers  more  numerous  than 
pistillate  flowers.  About  a  dozen  species.  Cult,  like  Cat- 
asetuni.  either  in  pots  or  baskets.  Prop,  by  dividing  the 
pseudo-bulbs  just  as  growth  l»egins.  Very  few  forms  are 
In  cultivation  in  America,  due  to  the  want  of  brilliancy 
In  the  flowers.  Some  of  the  specie*  produce  varying 
flowers  on  different  racemes  on  the  same  plant. 

aureum ,  Lindl.  &  Paxt.  Fl*.  numerous,  large  and  yel- 
low, drooping :  sepals  and  petals  lanceolate,  purple- 
dotted,  the  petals  curved;  lip  small  and  much  divided, 
the  column  purple-dotted.    Cent.  Amer. 

chloroehllon,  Lindl.  Racemes  about  3-flowered:  fls. 
large,  nodding,  5-8  in.  across,  green;  sepals  ovnl-ol 
petals  falcate,  slightly  larger,  labellum  subsessile  i 
obovale  and  concave  at  base,  yellowish  green  except  at 
the  base;  column  slender,  with  a  wide  base,  greenish. 
Vetiernela.  I.H.  35:  05.  J.H.  III.  35:  285.  tin.  49.  p.4tt3; 
51:  1108  and  p.  173. 

pentadactylon,  Lindl.  Fls.  greenish  or  white,  barred 
or  blotched  with  brown:  labellum  partly  white.  s|*>tted 
with  crimson;  column  purple  Irelow  the  anther.  Rio  do 
Janeiro.  U.K.  29  :  22. 

▼entricosum,  Hatem.  Raceme  (often  2)  almut  5-fld. : 
fl*.  greenish  yellow,  fragrant ;  lip  white,  with  a  black 
callous  spot  on  the  claw. 
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tree*.  sometimes  spiny  :  lvs.  petioled,  deciduous  or 
semi-persistent,  alternate,  (stipulate,  serrate  or  entire  : 
flu.  whit*  or  red,  rather  large,  solitary  or  in  few-fid. 
cluster*;  petals  5;  stamens  numerous  :  fr.  aromatic,  a 
large  5-celled  pome,  each  cell  containing  many  seeds. 
Four  species  in  Asia  from  Turkestan  to  Jap.  Ornamen- 
tal shrubs,  nearly  hardy  north  except  ('.  Sinensis, 
which  can  only  be  grown  south.  C.  Japonica  and  Man- 
lei,  with  handsome  glossy  foliage  and  abundant  fls..in 
early  spring,  varying  in  all  shades  from  pure  white  to 
deep  scarlet,  are  highly  decorative,  and  especially 
adapted  fi>r  borders  of  shrubberies  and  for  low  ornamen- 
tal hedges.  The  fr.  of  all  species  can  bo  made  Into  con- 
serves, but  usually  only  ('.  vulgaris,  a  species  of  less 
decorative  value,  is  grown  for  this  purpose.  The 
Quinces  thrive  In  almost  any  aoil,  but  require  sunny 
position  to  bloom  abundantly.  Prop,  by  seeds  usually 
stratified  and  sown  in  spring;  V.  Japonica  and  V. 
M'tiiUi  are  readily  increased  by  root -cut tings  made  in 
fall  or  early  spring,  and  rarer  kinds  or  less  vigorous* 
growing  varieties  are  grafted  in  the  greenhouse  In  early 
spring,  on  stock  of  the  Jupanese  or  common  (Quince; 
they  grow  also  from  cuttings  of  half-ripened  or  nearly 
mature  wot  d,  under  glass  and  from  layers.  C.  vulgaris 
(the  Quince)  is  mostly  Increased  by  cuttings  of  1-1- 
ycar-old  wood,  taken  in  fall  and  stored  Until  spring  in 
sand  or  moss  In  a  cellar  or  frame;  also  by  layers  and 
budding,  or  by  grafting  on  vigorous  growing  varieties. 
See  Quince. 

X,  Fit.  solitary,  on  short  leafy  branchlet*.  with  re- 
flexed  serrate  calyx  lobes:  stipules  small.  (Cydo- 
nia proper.) 

vulgaris,  1'crs.  Pyrus  Cyddnia,  Linn.).  QllNCK. 
Fig.  KMi.  Shrub  or  small  tree,  with  slenfler,  spineless 
branches:  lvs.  oval  or  oblong,  rounded  or  slightly  cor- 
date at  the  base,  acute,  entire,  vlllous-pubcsecnt  be- 
neath, 2-4  in.  long:  fls.  white  or  light  pink,  2  in.  across: 
fr.  large,  yellow,  villous,  pyriforoi  or  globular.  May. 
Cent,  and  K.  Asia.  —  Var.  LualUnica,  Mill.,  is  of  more 
vigorous  growth,  with  larger  lvs.  and  fr.  pear-shaped 
and  ribbed.  Var.  malil6nnll  has  apple  shaped,  and  var. 
pyritarmil  pear-shaped  fr.  Vur.  marmorata.  llort.,  has 
whitish  and  yellow  variegated  lvs.   See  also  (future. 

Sinensis,  Thouin  ( Pyrus  Cathaycnsis,  Ucmsl.).  Shrub 
or  small  tree:  lvs.  elliptic-ovate  or  elliptic-oblong,  acute 
at  both  ends,  sharply  and  finely  serrate,  villous  beneath 
when  young,  2-3  In.  long  :  lis.  light  pink,  about  l'»in. 
across  :  fr.  dark  yellow,  oblong,  4-6  in.  long.  May. 
China.  B.R.  11:90.1.  R.H.  1H*«J:22J*.  A.fi.  12:?G.-Thc 
lvs.  assume  a  scarlet  fall  coloring.  Not  hardy  north  of 
Philadelphia,  except  in  favored  localities.  Sec  Quince. 


XX.  t'is.  in  leafless  clusters,  nearly  sessile,  before  or 
tcith  the  Irs.:  calyx  lobes  erect,  entire  .-  stipules 
large.  {C'hornomeles.l 
Japonica,  Pors.  \i  Pyrws  Japdnica,  Thunbg.  Chtrno- 
miles  JapAnica,  Mndl.h  Japan  QriNcr..  Japonica. 
Fig.  637.  Shrub,  3-6  ft. ,  with  spreading,  spiny  branches : 
lvs.  ovate  or  oblong,  acute,  sharplv  serrate,  glabrous, 
glossy  above.  1S-3  In.  long:  fls.  in  2-6  lid.  clusters, 
scarlet-red  In  the  type,  Ui-2  in.  across:  fr.  globular  or 
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ovoid,  1X-2  in.  high,  yellowish  green.  March,  April. 
China,  Jap.  K.B.  1:260.  L.B.C.  16:1594.  On.50:106.- 
Many  garden  forms  In  alt  shades  from  white  to  deep 
scarlet,  and  also  with  double  fls.  Some  of  the  best  are 
the  following  :  Var.  alba,  Lodd.,  fls.  white,  blushed. 
L.B.C.  6:541.   Var.  atroeanguinea  plena,  deep  scarlet, 


637.  Cydonia  Japonica  (X%>- 


double.  Var.  Candida,  pure  white.  Var.  cardlnalii,  deep 

scarlet.  R.H.  18?.':  330  f.  1.  Var.  Gaujardi,  salmon- 
orange.  Var.  grandiildra,  nearly  white,  large  fls.  R.H. 
1876:410.  Var.  Mallard! ,  fls.  rose,  bordered  white.  Var. 
pendula,  Hort.,  with  slender,  pendulous  branches.  Var. 
rosea  plena,  rose,  semi-double.  Var.  rubra  grandillora, 
fls.  large,  deep  crimson.  Var.  sanguines  plena,  scarlet, 
double.  Var.  umbillcata,  with  rose-red  fls.,  and  large 
frs.  umbllicate  at  the  apex. 

Mattel,  Nichols.  (Pyrus  Mantel,  Mr.«f.  Chanomilts 
alp\na,  Koebnel.  I,ow  shrub,  1-3  ft.:  branches  spiny, 
with  short,  rough  tomentum  when  young:  lvs.  round- 
ish oval  to  obovate,  obtuse  or  acute,  coarsely  crenate- 
serrate,  glabrous.  1-2  in.  long:  lis.  bright  orange-scarlet, 
1-1  'j  In.  across:  fr.  yellow,  nearly  globular,  about  1 1  /  In. 
across.  March,  April.  Jnp.  B.M.  6780.  U.C.  11.  1:757 
and  2:741. —  A  very  desirable  hardy  shrub,  with  abun- 
dant fls.  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  red.  Var.  alplna,  Rebder 
(Cha-nomehs  Japdnica,  var.  alp\na,  Maxim.  Cydonia 
Sdrgenti,  Lem. ).  Dwarf  spiny  shrub,  with  procumbent 
stems  and  ascending  branches:  lvs.  roundish  oval,  H-l 
in.  long:  flowering  and  fniltlngprofusely.  Var.  inperba, 
Hort.  Fls.  deeper  red.  Var.  tricolor,  dwarf  shrub,  with 
pink  and  white  variegated  lvs.        Ai.frep  Rchdeb. 

CYMBtDIUM  (b<wt,  from  the  Greek.  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  Up).  ttrchidacear,  tribe  I'dndeer.  Plants 
eplph>tal,  rarely  terrestrial,  steins  pseudobullious  or 
not  so:  leaves  coriaceous,  long,  rarely  short,  persistent: 
sepals  and  petals  sub-equal,  labellum  usually  tri-lobed, 
adnato  to  the  base  of  the  column :  column  erect :  pollinia 
2.  Species,  tropical,  sub-tropical,  found  on  mountains  at 
high  elevations  in  Asia.  A  few  species  are  found  in  Af- 
rica and  Australia.  For  horticultural  purposes  this 
genus  is  of  comparatively  little  value.    Oakes  Ames. 

No  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  growing  the  several 
species  of  Cymbidium  under  one  method  of  treatment. 
A  shaded  position  in  the  Mexican  house  or  cool  end  of  the 
Cattleya  department,  where  the  temperature  ranges  be- 
tween 50°  anil  fi">°  Kahr.  at  night  and  bIkjuI  05°  or  with  sun 
heat  70°  through  the  day  will  be  found  suitable.  During 
the  warm  summer  monibs  they  must  be  kept  shaded  in 

a  I,  moist  atmosphere  with  a  free  circulation  of  air. 

As  they  are  robust  growing  plants,  pot  culture  will  suit 
them  best,  but  those  with  pendulous  inflorescence,  such 
as  C.  Findlaysonianum.  C.  pendulum,  etc.,  may  be 
grown  in  baskets  if  desired.  Repotting  and  top  dress- 
ing should  be  attended  to  in  spring  at  the  commence- 
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mentof  the  growing  season,  and  should  be  executed  with 
Judgment,  so  that  It  will  last  three  or  four  year*.  as  the 
roots  dislike  being  disturbed.  The  potting  soil  should 
consist  of  one-half  chopped  tod,  the  balance  of  equal 
parts  leaf -mold,  peat  and  live  chopped  sphagnum  moss, 
well  mixed  together;  about  one-third  of  the  pot  room 
should  be  devoted  to  drainage— potsherds  or  charcoal, 
covering  the  same  with  a  little  rough  material  to  keep  it 
open.  When  the  large,  fleshy  roots  are  carefully  dis- 
tributed the  material  should  be  worked  in  firmly  about 
them,  leaving  the  base  of  the  plant  on  a  level  with  the 
rim  of  the  p<>t  when  finished.  Water  sparingly  until 
the  new  growths  appear,  when  a  more  liberal  supply  will 
be  necessary,  but  never  enough  to  keep  the  soil  con- 
stantly wet,  or  the  new  roots  are  liable  to  decay  and  the 
foliage  to  become  spotted.  Stock  Is  increased  by  remov- 
ing the  old  pseudobulbs,  potting  thetn  up  in  small  pou  and 
giving  them  a  little  more  heat  and  moisture  until  they 
start  new  growth  action,  when  they  may  be  removed  to 
their  proper  department.  Robert  M.  Gbet. 

a.  Inflorescence  erect. 
eburneum,  Lindl.  Stems  tufted  :  Its.  dis- 
tichous at  base,  1  or  3  ft.  long,  linear  or  |o- 
rate,  bind  at  apices;  peduncles  not  as  long  as 
the  Ivs.,  few-fid.:  tls.  about  a  In.  across,  ivory 
white,  sometimes  tinged  with  rose :  sepals 
,1s  oblong -lanceolate;  labellum  3- 


lobed,  with  a  golden  yellow  ridge 
niuuing  down  the  center.  Khu«is 
Hills,  at  an  elevation  of  from  .1,000 
to  6.000  ft.  n.li.  33:67.  H.M.  .1136. 
tin.  46,  p.  39S. 

AA.  Inflorescence  arching, 
not  pendent. 
B.   Sepals  and  petals  reined  trith 
red,  Orvu  n  or  purple. 

Lowiiaum,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  oblong  :  Ivs.  2-3 
ft.  long,  linear-anile,  recurved:  racemes  tunny-ti'l. :  se- 
rais and  petals  oblong-lanceolate  |  lateral  ones  sub-fal- 
cate \.  greenish  yellow  marked  with  brown;  lateral  lobes 
of  laliellum  yellowish;  midlolie  rcflexed,  margined  with 
yellow,  the  front  blotched  with  brown -crimson  ;  fls. 
about  20  in  number,  several  inches  across,  Hurtua. 
Hu.  48.  p.  2»>3.  ting.  5: 73. -Var.  Mandaiannm,  Hort. 
(C.  Mandaidnum,  llort.),  has  yellow  fls.  A  beautiful 
hybrid  of  C.  eburneum  and  C.  Iwianutn  is  shown  in 
On.  4«:1034. 

gigantism.  Wall.  Fig.  638.  Fls.  dull  purple  (brown- 
ish, or  yellowish  green  striped  with  purple} ;  sepals  and 
petals.oblong,  the  petals  narrow  and  shorter;  midlolie  of 
labellum  rellexed,  vellow,  spotted  with  red;  lateral  lobes 
yellowish  green.  Sepal.  H.M.  4»44.  H.M.  12:241. 

longiidlium,  Don.  I. vs.  linear-acuminate  :  peduncle 
■tout,  sub-erect,  then  drooping:  tl».  about  12;  sepals 
suh<c<|ual,  oblong,  the  upper  one  broadest  and  incurved ; 
both  sepals  and  petals  green  striped  with  brownish  pur- 


ute;  labeUom 


pie;  disk  and  midlobe  of  labellum  white,  spotted  with 
purple;  lateral  lobes  with  purple  lines.  Ind. 

emitolium,  Swarts.  Lvs.  enslform,  acute  :  peduncle 
many-nd. :  fls.  greenish  yellow, 
sepals  and  petals  linear-oblong,  ac 
Ind..  Jap.  fl.JI.lBl. 

HdtUmU,  Hook.  f.  Plant  about  2  ft,  high:  fls.  10,  in 
drooping  racemes;  sepals  yellow,  striated  with  brown; 
petals  brown  ;  labellum  greenish,  dotted  with  brown. 
Java.  H.M.  S67G. 

DB.  Sepals  and  petals  not  reined  trith  purple  or  brou~n. 

Ugrlnum,  Parish.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate:  peduncles 
slender,  3-6-fld.:  sepals  and  petals  linear -oblong,  acute, 
green  spotted  at  base;  petals  often  paler  and  with  mors 
spots  than  the  sepals;  labellum  with  yellow,  red-brown 
striped  lateral  lobes  ;  midlobe  white,  transversely 
streaked  with  purple.  Burma.  B.M.  5457. 

Hookeriinum,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  about  2  ft.  long,  acute: 
peduncle  arching  al»ove,  erect  at  base  :  tls.  from  6-12, 
large;  sepals  and  petals  oblong,  greenish;  labellum  yel- 
low, spotted  with  purple.  Slkkim.   B.M.  5574. 
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Mistersii,  Uriff.  (Cuper&rrkiii  Mdstersii,  Benth.l. 
Lvs.  linear,  acuminate:  peduncle  stout,  lunger  than  the 
raceme:  sepals  and  petals  sub-eo,ual.  oblong  lanceolate, 
white,  flushed  with  rose  at  the  apices  ;  labellum  mi- 
nutely pubescent  ;  lamella"  oraiige-vetlow.  Sikkim. 
H.H.  31  :.V).  Var.  album.  Hort..  has  white  fls.  C.  alba- 
flora,  of  Amer.  trade,  is  equivalent  to  C.  Mastersii,  var. 
a /6x  si. 

AAA.  Inttorescsnet  pendent. 

pendulum,  Rwartx.  The  leathery  Irs.  distichous,  2-3 
ft.  long,  broadly  linear:  tls.  yellowish;  side  lobes  and 
midlobe  of  labellum  rose-color;  the  disk  more  or  less 
white  with  yellow  crests;  sepals  and  petals  narrowly 
oblong,  with  a  purple  median  line.  E.  Ind. 

Finlaysonianum,  Llndl.  (C  pendulum,  Lindl.).  Lvs. 
ensiform:  raceme  inany-tld:  sepals  and  petals  linear- 
oblong,  obtuse,  dull  yellow  sometimes,  with  a  reddish 
median  line  ;  lateral  "lobes  of  labellum  crimson  ;  mid- 
lolie whlte.tipped  with  crimson.  Malaysia. -Var.  atTO- 
purparsunt,  llort.  Lvs.  narrower,  racemes  longer,  with 
larger  tls.:  sepals  and  petals  purplish,  front  lobe  of  la- 
bellum white,  spotted  with  purple.  Borneo. 

P.  aMKHum,  Swx.,  with  pale  purple  fls..  and  C.rirescens. 
Mad  I.  (C  virens,  Ketch  b.  f.i.  with  greenish  sepals  and  petal), 
and  yellow,  red-blotched  tip,  are  offered  by  importers  of  J  si* 
nesc  plants  — P.  lAndleyi  l<  a  name  which  ha»  appeared  lu  ibe 
Amer.  trad*,  but  which  Is  not  identified  -For  C.  Sanderson,, 


sre  AnseUia. 


Oaech  Axes. 


CTHANCHUM  (Greek,  dog  poison).  AtelepiadAceer. 
Als>ut  20  species  in  S.  Eu.,  Africa,  Asia  and  Australia, 
herbaceous  or  sometimes  half  woody  at  the  base,  twin- 
ing. Lvs.  opposite,  entire.  Plant  very  like  Vincetoxi- 
cuin,  but  the  lis.  differ  In  having  a  scale  or  ligule  on  the 
inside  of  each  of  the  5  parts  of  the  crown. 

acumi natitoliom,  Hemsl.  (  Vinretdzirum  aeumindtum. 
Decne.  I".  Jap6nteun*,  Hort. }.  Mosquito  Plant.  Csra, 
Plant.  Perennial:  erect  or  nearly  so,  or  the  tips  show- 
ing a  somewhat  twining  habit:  the  stems  grayish  and 
more  or  less  angular:  Ivs.  opposite,  broadly  ovate  and 
acuminate,  short  pet ioled.  strongly  pinnate-veined,  en- 
tire, usuallv  conspicuously  gray-pubescent  beneath  : 
fl. -clusters  lateral  (1-2  between  the  Ivs.  i.  shorter  than 
the  lvs. :  fls.  white,  small,  in  umbel-like  cymes:  fr.  a  milk- 
weed like  follicle.  Japan. -In  the  flowers,  mosquitoes 
and  other  insects  are  caught,  much  as  they  are  in  other 
asclepiadaceous  plants.  The  native  A  noon  in  Taberna- 
tnnntana  is  sometimes  sold  as  this  plant,  and  it  has 
been  figured  as  such.  L,  H.  B. 

CYNARA  (involucre  spines  likened  to  a  dog's  tooth). 
CnmpAsitir.  A  half-doxen  S.  Kuropean  species,  of  which 
the  Artichoke  and  Cardoon  (which  see)  are  cultivated. 

CYH0D0H.  See  Caprioht. 


CYNOGLOSSUM 


CYTERUS 
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CYNOGLOSSUM  (Greek,  hound'*  tonga* ,  from  the 
nd  soft  surface  of  the  lvs.  of   the  commonest 


A  large  and  widely  dispersed 
group  of  little  horticultural  interest,  being  mostly  tall. 

coarse,  weedy  herbs.  {.'.  offici- 
nale, Linn.,  Fig.  639,  has  a  bur 
that  becomes  attached  to  cloth- 
ing and  to  the  fleece  of  sheep. 
It  la  a  biennial  weed,  natural- 
ised from  the  Old  World, 
grows  about  2  ft.  high  In  pas- 
tures and  waste  places  of  the 
Atlantic  states,  and  has  soft- 
pubescent,  lanceolate  Irs.,  and 
dull  red-purple  (sometimes 
white)  lis.  in  panicled  racemes. 
C.  grdmlt.  Dougl.  Once  cult, 
from  California  as  a 
border  perenni« 

2  ft.  high,  with  lower  lvs.  oratc- 
oblong,  or  somewhat  heart- 
shaped  at  the  base,  acute  or 
acuminate,  4-8  in.  long,  on  mar- 
gined petioles  of  about  the  same  length  :  upper  lvs. 
smaller,  ovate  to  lanceolate,  abruptly  < 
shorter  winged  petioles :  fls.  violet  or  blu 
penninum,  Linn.,  see  Soltnanthu*. 


many-fid. :  fls.  3  in.  across,  chiefly  yellow,  odorless,  soon 
outer  segments  bearing  a  rather  f 


hardy 

aial  ;  grows  about 


>lue.  For  V.  Ap- 


CTN0BCHI8  (Greek  for  dog  on-hid).  Orchidacea-, 
tribe  Ophrydea*.  A  dosen  Habcnaria-like  African  or- 
chids, not  in  the  Am.  trade.  Culture  of  Bletia.  Not  to 
be  confused  with  Cycnoches. 

CYNOStJRUS  (Greek,  dog'*  tail).  Oramintcr.  An- 
nual or  perennial,  respitose  grasses,  with  fiat  leaves. 
Spikelets  of  two  forms  in  small  fascicles,  these  forming 
a  dense  somewhat  unilateral,  spike-like  panicle;  termi- 
nal spikelets  of  the  fascicles  2—4  fid.,  hermaphrodite; 
lower  spikelets  sterile,  consisting  of  many  empty 
glumes:  flowering-glumes  mucronate  or  awn-pointed: 
stamens  3.  Species  4  or  5,  in  the  north  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  Old  World. 

crista  tut,  Linn.  Crested  Doo's-tail.  A  slightly 
tufted  perennial  grass,  1-2  ft.  high,  with  narrow  lvs. 
and  a  rather  slender,  erect,  spike-like  panicle.  Int. 
from.Europe.- Well  adapted  for  shaded  lawns  and  wood- 
lands. Also  recommended  for  mixed  pastures,  espe- 
cially in  hilly  regions.  The  mature  stems  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Leghorn  hats. 

•legans.  Desf.   Silet-aw-xed  Doo's-tail.   A  pretty 

F*rennlal  grass  varying  in  height  from  C  ln.-l  K  ft.: 
vs.  small  and  scarce:  panicle  one-sided  and  spike-like: 
spikelets  with  long  white  silky  awns  %-l  in.  long.  Int. 
from  Europe. -Handsome  for  dry  bouquets. 

p.  b.  Emms*. 

to  Krigia. 


CYPELLA  (application  obscure).  Iridic***.  Eight 
species  of  South  American  bulbs,  Inferior  to  Iris  for 
general  culture  because  not  hardy,  and  also  less  showy. 
The  genus  differs  from  Iris  and  Mora>a  in  its  stigmas, 
which  are  neither  petal-like  nor  filiform,  but  erect,  and 
in  the  anthers,  which  are  broad,  erect,  not  sloped,  bear- 
ing the  pollen  on  their  edges,  also  In  the  plaited  leaves. 
C.  Herberti  is  the  only  species  offered  by  the  American 
trade,  and  the  catalogues  say  it  comes  from  Peru,  but, 
according  to  Baker  ( Irldea»,  p.  62),  the  only  species  from 
the  western  coast  of  South  America  is  C.  Peruviana. 
The  bulbs  should  be  set  out  in  spring,  lifted  in  fall  and 
stored  over  winter.  Prop,  by  offsets  or  by  seed,  which 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  The  blue-flowered  spe- 
cies are  presumably  equally  worthy  of  culture,  though 
C.  plumbea,  Lindl.,  from  S.  Brazil  and  Argentine,  is 
shown  in  R.M.  3710,  with  dull,  lead-colored  fls.  In  F.S. 
4:  395  and  14:  1466  the  colors  are  showier,  the  latter  be- 
ing a  variety  with  handsome  purple  streaks.  For  the 
still  showier  C.  earulea,  Seub.,  see  Mnrica. 

A.  Style  appendage*  t pur  lilt*. 
Hsrberti.  Herb.    Lvs.  about  1  ft.  long,  linear,  acumi- 
nate, twice  plaited,  the  angles  of  the  plaits  winged  : 
2-3  ft.  high,  erect,  flexuose,  glaucous,  branched, 


withering  :  outer  segments  bearing  a  rather  long  cusp 
or  tail.  South  Brazil.  Uruguay.  Argentine.  B.  K. 
11:94!)  and  B.  M.2599  show  utterly  distinct  colors,  but 
Baker  says  there  is  a  lilac  variety. 


AA.  Style  appendage*  petal  like,  flat. 

Peruviana.  Baker.  Lvs.  6-9  in.  long,  linear,  narrowed 

rlually  from  the  middle  both  ways,  glabrous,  plaited  : 
2-3  in  a  solitary  stalked  cluster,  soon  withering, 
chiefly  yellow  ;  segments  with  a  distinct  long  claw  and 
ly  short 


a  proportionately  shorter  and  broader  blade  and  a  shorter 
cusp,  at  the  base  spotted  brown.  Peru.  B.M.  6213. 

W.  M. 

CYPERORCHIB  ( Cyprrn*  and  Orchis,  from  the  sedge- 
like  appearance).  Orrhidieeir,  tribe  Vdndca.  Very 
closely  allied  to  Cymbldlum,  which  see.  There  are  only 
three  species,  of  which  C.  Mditertii,  Benth.  ( Cymbidiunt 
Maitertii,  Griff.,  of  this  work,  and  C.  elegant,  Blume 
[Cymbidium  elegant,  Lindl.,  B.M.  TOUT)  are  cult.  The 
latter  does  not  appear  In  the  Amer.  trade. 

CYFERUB  (ancient  Greek  name).  Cyperaee<r.  A  large 
genus  of  the  Sedge  family,  inhabiting  both  tropical  and 
tempera!*  regions.  The  species  lu  cultivation  are  all 
perennials  from  rootstocks  or  tubers:  leaves  grass-like; 
stem  simple  and  mostly  naked  above:  flowers  perfect, 
without  perianth,  borne  in  small,  compressed  spikes, 
which  are  varlouslv  aggregated  in  compound  umbels, 
the  latter  surrounded  by  foliaceous  bracts;  styles  and 
pens  3.  A  few  are  cultivated  in  jardinieres,  aquatic 
ens  and  aquaria.   Several  <  " 


Umbrella  Plant. 
Palm.  Fig.  640.  Strict,  1H-3K  ft.  high:  stem  nearly 
terete,  ribbed,  smooth  and  slender:  involucral  lvs.  very 
numerous,  spreading  or  slightly  drooping,  linear,  8  In. 
long,  M-%  in.  broad,  dark  green,  acute,  rough-margined : 
umbel  rays  only  1-2  in.  long,  nearly  simple:  spikes  few, 
in  a  cluster,  ovate,  very  flat,  2  lines  long,  pale  brown : 


640.  Cyperus  alternUouus,  or  Umbrella  Pjtnt. 

scale  acute:  rachis  winged  and  pitted.  Madagascar.— 
Much  used  for  aquaria  and  jardinieres.  Var.  Tariegatui, 
Hort.  Stem  and  lvs.  striate,  sometimes  entirely  white. 
Var.  gracilis.  Hort.  Involucral  lvs.  much  narrower  and 
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Papyruj,  Linn.  |  Papj)ru$  ^M/i'/MArtuw.Willd. ).  EoTf- 
TJA!*  Papkb-pi-avt.  Strict,  tall  and  stout.  4-H  ft.  high, 
dark-green:  stem  obtusely  3-angled,  smooth:  involucral 
Ivs.  only  3-10,  Hniall,  in.  long,  S-'i  in.  wide,  linear, 
acute:  primary  ray*  of  tin-  umbel  very  numerous,  terete, 
slender,  equal  ami  drooping.  1  0-16  in.  tony:  s«-condary 
bracts  prominent,  Aliform,  2-0  in.  long:  spikes  clustered 
and  sessile,  pale  chestnut  :  rachis  wingless.  Egypt. 
Palest  inc.-  Wf  aquaria  and  damp  noil.    Not  hardy. 

AA.  Jltual  thrathn  bladt  tuariny. 
B.  Isourr  Im.  frit,  rrry  tumkirf  uml  nmduplieatt. 

NaUUnii*,  Hoehst.  Stem  ft.  high,  smooth,  with 
1-3  leaf -lM-arlng  sheaths  and  several  leafless  ones  at  the. 
baie:  involucre  2-3-lvd.,  short:  rays  of  the  umbel  short, 
unequal  :  spikes  much  congested,  numerous,  linear- 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  pale  brown,  10-12  fld.:  raehis 
winged:  scale*  oblong-ovate,  obtuse.  South  Africa. - 
Decorative.  Not  hardy. 

HttOto,  Bowk.  Stem  short,  slender,  4-5  In.  high, 
3  angled:  lv».  numerous,  thin  anil  broad.  4-i»  lines  wide, 
ft  in.  long,  equaling  the  stem,  linear-lanceolate,  fold<-d 
Ih-Iow.  dotted,  margin  denticulate:  umbel  simple,  5-7- 
rayed:  rays  elongated,  pendulous,  often  rooting  at  the 
npex,  1-2  ft.  Ionic  involucral  bracts  short:  spikelets 
crowded,  oblong-lanceolate,  obtuse,  slightly  compressed, 
white.  Central  Attica.-  Recently  Introduced,  and  fine 
for  hanging  baskets;  the umbel  rays often  bear  plantlcts 
Instead  of  Mowers. 

lacldui,  R.  Br.  Rather  stout:  stem  1-2  ft.  high,  terete 
alxtvc:  Ivs. numerous,  large  and  broad,  spongy-thickened 
at  the  base,  ■pinulose-margtncd :  umltel  spherical,  0-8  in. 
In  diam.:  spikelets  dens.,  digitate.  long  and  linear: 


pinkish,  fragrant,  In  small  axillary-  or  super-axillary  clus- 
ters: fr.  about  2  In.  long,  on  slender  stalks,  2-loeuled 
and  seedv,  musky-acid  and  tomato-like  in  flavor,  agree- 
able to  those  who  like  tomatoes.  Brazil.  B.M.  06S4.  J. 
H.  III.   31:470.    G.C.  111.25:105.    A.O.  11:409. — B 


B8.  Lourr  lv$.  »»i»frau,  narrow  and  orati-like. 

Hat  or  ttntrly  to. 
elegatn.  Linn.  [O.  Mxu*,  Lam.  and  Holt.),  Stem 
3-angled,  2-3  ft.  high:  Ivs.  large,  broadly  linear,  numer- 
ous, spreading,  hnlf  as  longas  the  culm:  Involucre  short; 
spreading,  few-lvd.:  rays  long  and  slender,  unequal, 
compound:  spikes  small, distant. oblong,  greenish  brown, 
blunt,  6-1 1-tld. :  scales  round-elliptic,  mucronate.  West 
Indies,  Braiil.  G.C.  11.2:99;  III.  13: 41.- For  table 
decoration. 

■trigona,  Linn.  Stout,  1-3  ft.  high,  sharply  3-angled, 
base  bulbous  :  Ivs.  numerous,  long  and  grass-like, 
smooth,  2-4  lines  wide;  Involucral  similar,  ft-12  in.  long: 
rays  very  unequal,  0  In.  or  less  long:  spikes  4  In  rid., 
awl  shaped,  chestnut-brown,  densely  clustered,  at  the 
■pike-like  1 1-1  %  in.  long  I  tips  of  the  rays.  N.  Araer.  — 
Hardy  perennial,  used  for  the  borders  of  aquatic  gardens. 

•scalentns.  Linn.  Ciii*fa.  Much  like  the  last:  root- 
stock  slender  and  bearing  little  tubers:  spikes  pale: 
akene  obovold.  Tropics.—  Sometimes  a  weed  In  sandy 
fields;  also  cult,  south  for  the  edible  tubers.  Not  hardy. 

pong-en*,  Borck.  Stem  very  short  and  thick,  1-2  In. 
long,  angled  below:  Ivs.  equaling  the  stem,  rigid:  umbel 
simple,  contracted  or  capitate:  spikelets  linear-lanceo- 
late, compressed,  shining,  straw-colored,  IfMK-fld. :  Invo- 
lucral bracts  2-4,  scarcely  1  in.  long.  North  Africa.— 
Recently  introduced.  May  lie  used  for  hanging  baskets, 

C.  mmpr/jmj.  Linn.  Cmliel  lax:  spikes  linear  oblong:  scales 
acuminate.  Tmp  —  {'.  flabtltifArmit.  Kottb.  Rare  in  Atner. 
trade.  Central  Africa  — Tall  and  palm-like.  n«ed  by  natives  for 
wii-kerwnrk:  very  ornamental  in  water  gardens  —  C.  mtuudu*. 
Linn.  Nit-oicash.  C<h<ouba*s.  Like  ('.  esenlentus.hnt  spikes 
darker  and  akene  linear.  Weed  in  cult,  fields,  -  V.  ttnrtv, 
»•>«.-!  K.  M.  WlKOAXD, 

CTPHOMAHDRA  (from  the  Greek,  referring  to  the 
hump-shaped  anthers).  Nolamimr.  Two  dozen  S. 
American  spineless  shrubs  or  small  trees  \  essentially 
herbs  in  culture  In  the  north  I,  distinguished  from  So- 
lanum  chiefly  by  the  thickened  anthers.  The  large  Ivs. 
are  entire,  3- lotted,  or  pinnatlsect. 

betace*.,  Sendt.  (.S'oMbmib  frAartn*,  Hook.).  Thzk 
Tomato.  Fig.  641.  Cult,  occasionally  for  the  egg- 
shaped,  reddish  brown,  faintly  striped  fruits,  and  un- 
der such  conditions  it  Itecomes  a  tree-shaped,  half- 
woody  plant  6-10  ft.  high:  Ivs.  large,  soft-pubescent, 
cordate-ovate;  more  or  less  acuminate,  entire:  lis.  small, 


CYPH0PHCENLX.  (sump  and 


the  second  and  third  year  from  seed,  under  glass  i  where 
it  must  be  grown  in  the  northern  states).  For  further 
,  aee  Bailey,  Forcing-Book.  H.  B. 

,  a  palm).  AI- 

wider,  tribe  Ariretr,  A  genus  of  onlv  2  species  of 
palms  of  minor  imiM<rtanre.  Spineless  palms  with  a  stout, 
ringed  caudex.  Leaves  terminal,  pinnatlsect,  the  seg- 
ments coriaceous,  elongated,  sword-shaped,  narrowed  to- 
ward the  apex,  the  margins  thickened,  plicate,  recurved  at 
the  base;  the  prominent  nerves  and  midrib  sparsely  scaly 
beneath;  rachis  stout,  rather  broad,  sllghtlv  convex  on 
the  back,  acute  above:  spadices  glabrous,  the  branches 
long,  stout  :  bracts  short ;  bractlets  scaly  ;  fr.  dark 
brown,  medium,  long-ovoid  or  ellipsoid,  lenttform.  Spe- 
cies 2.  New  C  aledonia. 

•lagan*,  Benth.  &  |Hook.  (AVufin  tttgant.  Brongn. 
&  Grift.  I.  Rachis  convex  below,  flat  above:  leaflets 
alternate,  approximate,  scaly  along  the  mid-nerve  below: 
fr.  oblong-elliptical,  acute. 

fulclU.  Benth.  &  nook.  (Kfnlia  fulrUa,  Brongn.). 
Stem  clothed  at  the  base  with  smooth  aerial  roots:  fr. 


(Greek,  hump  and  »rtd\.  /Vifmd- 
Arirnr.   Two  Australian  warmhouse  palms, 
known  in  this  country.    C.  Viellardii,  Benth. 
&  Hook.,  with  pinnatlsect  Ivs.,  and  long-ensiform  rori- 


i  segments,  is  sometimes  known  as  Kentia  rohutta 
.  VirUardii.  Culture  of  Areca  and  Ptychospernia. 

CYPKES8.  See  Chnmvrypari$,  CuprriMUM  and 
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•  week  will  be  found  of  arrest  assistance  to  keep  the 
plants  in  health.  The  hygrometer  should  never  register 
helow  60,  nor  often  above  HO,  a*  moisture  in  excess  of  801s 
liable  to  damp-off  the  young  growths.    Ventilation  reg- 


CYPRIPEDIUM  (  .•»•  *lipptr).   Ladt'8  SurrER. 

MoWAStN  Flower.  Orrhiddcta,  tribe  Cypriptdiea. 
The  genus  ('ypripedium  iswidclydistrlbutcd, being  found 
In  both  South  and  North  America,  Asia,  Europe,  Japan, 
and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  At  present  no  *  pee  lei  are 
reported  from  Australia  or  Africa.  Scapes  usually  1-fld.: 
floral  segments  fleshy :  upper  sepal  usually  larger  than 
the  petals:  ovary  1 -celled:  fertile  stamens  2;  interme- 
diate stamen  sterile  and  petaloideous :  column  short,  cer- 
nuate:  apex  triftd:  lateral  lobes  anther-bearing:  pollen 
vi«rid  or  mealy,  not  compound:  stigma  deltoid,  on  front 
of  column  beneath  the  stamens:  capsule  slender,  pubes- 
cent: plncentation  parietal:  the  lower  sepals  commonly 
coalescent:  labellum  cup-form,  inflated :  Ivs.  usually  Mu- 
tilate, eithertesselliited  or  uniform  green.  The  structure 
of  the  column  I  or  essential  organs >  of  a  ('ypripedium  is 
shown  in  Fig,  ft42.  The  two  am  hers  are  at  <i  a.  The  third 
stamen  is  represented  by  the  body,  6.  The  stigma  isatc. 
The  floral  envelopes  are  torn  away  lieiieath.  The  ma- 
jority of  Cypripediums  grow  well,  and  increase  In  value 
from  year  to  year.  They  do  not  require  a  period  of  rest 
like  species  of  Cattleya.  The  hardy  species,  such  as 
V.  aeaule  and  C.  pnhr»rtn$,  are  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
gardens.  V.  »pertabiht  for  color  and  form,  ranks  among 
the  finest  species.  It  is  a  valuable  orchid  for  forcing  in 
the  greenhouse.  As  yet.  no  hybrids  have  resulted  from 
the  intercrossing  of  "our  native  Cypripediums.  Inter- 
crossing of  tropical  with  hnnly  species  has  proved  fruit- 
less. There  is  a  tendency  to  resolve  ('ypripedium  into 
several  genera.  For  the  purposes  of  this  work  the 
old  classification  will  be  observed. 

The  genus  i«  closely  akin  to  Selenipedium,  which  see 
for  V.  cnntltitum,  ('.  palmi/olium,  V.  Huzlii.  <'.  Lind- 
Uuanttm,  <\  Sanir,.li<iHHm,  C.  Sthlimii,  ('.  Srhomburg- 
kinHum,l'.rirr<i/„m,nml  the  like.  Sec,  also,  lluullrtia. 
Selenipedium  differs  from  ('ypripedium  in  having  a 
3-loculed  and  .'I  ribhed  ovary.  Figs.  MA  and  044  con- 
trast some  of  the  structural  point*  in  the  two  genera. 
The  genus  ("ypripedium  is  naturally  not  a  largeone.  Ben- 
tham  ami  Hooker  think  that  the  species  are  less  than  40. 
The  species  have  been  much  hybridised  and  modified 
by  cultivation,  however,  so  that  the  garden  forms  are 
legion.  Most  of  the  names  represent  horticultural  vari- 
eties ;  and  these  names  may  be  expected  to  increase.  One 
section  of  the  genus  has  Iss-en  separated  recently  as  a 
genus,  Paphinprd'tlum.  Monogr.  of  ('ypripedium  and 
related  genera  by  F.  Desltois,  Ghent,  1898. 

Oakes  Ames. 

Nearly  all  Cypripediums  are  of  easy  culture  and  may 
be  readily  grown  in  one  department,  by  devoting  the 
cooler  portion  to  C.  ttarbatum,  C.  inmytir,  C.  Javutiirum, 
C.  rrnutlum  and  the  Selenipedium  group.  The  coria- 
ceous-leaved evergreen  species  are  all  In  more  or  less 


641.  Structure  of  column  ol  Cypripedlum  <  X  X), 
C.  Dormanianum. 

active  growth  the  year  round;  therefore  a  liberal  supply 
of  water  must  be  given  at  all  seasons,  only  allowing  the 
compost  to  become  dry  occasionally  to  prevent  stagnation. 

Light  syringing  should  be  frequent  in  bright  weather, 
and  an  application  of  weak  liquid  manure  once  or  twice 


643.  Cypripcdium  Chaxlesworthii. 

Shows  section  of  ovary;  of  lalwllom  or  lip  on  the  right;  stigma 
on  the  left ;  column  on  the  right  below. 

ulated  according  to  external  conditions  Is  essential  at  all 
times  to  maintain  atmospheric  action. 

During  the  winter  months  the  thermometer  should 
register  from  60°  F.  to  05°  F.  by  night  and  about  70°  F.  by 
day.  With  sun  heat  a  few  degrees  more  will  do  no  barm. 
On  the  approach  of  spring  the  temperature  should  be 
advanced  to  prepare  the  plants  for  summer  heat,  and  ac- 
cordingly decreased  on  the  approach  of  fall.  About  the 
middle  of  February  a  light  shading  will  be  necessary  to 
prevent  excessive  heat  and  sunburn,  with  heavier  shad- 
ing toward  midsummer,  this  to  be  gradually  removed  In 
the  fall  and  entirely  dispensed  with  during  the  winter. 

The  greater  part  of  the  species  grow  best  in  pots  in  a 
compost  of  two  parts  peat-flher  to  one  part  chopped  liv- 
ing sphagnum  moss,  one-half  of  the  pot  room  being  de- 
votes! to  clean  drainage.  The  compost  should  be  pressed 
In  rather  flrmly  about  the  roots,  and  the  surface  left 
convex  to  discard  surplus  water  and  to  insure  the  base 
of  the  plant  against  decay  during  dull  weather.  A  few 
heads  of  living  moss  pricked  in  over  the  surface  will 
give  a  neat  appearance. 

Cypripediiim  intignt  and  kindred  species  should  have 
one-third  chopped  sod  added  to  the  above  mixture  {see 
note  on  culture  in  Witch's  Orchid  Manual  2:341. 
C.  vil latum  and  C.  Kriil  sometimes  suffer  under  pot  cul- 
ture from  fungi,  which  attack  the  base  of  the  plant  dur- 
ing sultry  summer  weather.  Basket  culture  will  obviate 
this,  as  it  allows  a  better  circulation  of  air  through  the 
compost.  V.  Lnwei,  C.  I'arithii,  C.  I'hilippineme 
and  allied  species,  together  with  Srlrttiprdium  run- 
datum,  are  truly  epiphytic  and  preferably  should  be 
grown  In  baskets.  By  this  method  the  root*  are  better 
preserved  and  less  liable  to  decay  during  the  winter 
season. 
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The  Concolor  section  requires  a  warm,  moist  location 
with  free  access  to  the  air.  The  species  should  be  grown 
In  rather  small  pots,  with  at  least  half  the  space  devoted 
to  drainage  of  broken  charcoal  or  other  free  material. 
The  potting  compost  should  consist  of  equal  parts 
chopped  sod,  peat-nber  and  living  sphagnum.  Lime- 
stone Is  often  recommended  as  essential  in  the  culture 
of  this  section,  but,  the  conditions  being  equal,  I  have 
never  noticed  any  bcneflclal  results  from  it  (Orchid 
Review  4:  45;  Witch's  Manual  2:  19-20). 

The  deciduous  tropical  species,  of  which  C.Irapeanum, 
C.Thibeticum  and  Selenipedium  palmitolium  aJTordgood 


644.  Sclcnlpcdium  Schlimtl. 
The  pirture  show*  on  the  left  a  section  of  the  labellum:  on  the 
right,  a  .oction  of  the  ovary. 

examples,  require  similar  treatment  to  the  evergreen 
kinds.  They  have  a  long  dormant  period  during  which 
they  should  be  rested  in  a  temperature  of  ,">h  J-'.,  with 
sufficient  water  to  keep  the  compost  moist  until  growth 
starts,  when  they  must  be  returned  to  their  proper  de- 
partment and  enjoy  a  liberal  supply  of  water  until  after 
the  flowering  season,  when  they  must  be  ripened  off 
and  the  water  supply  gradually  withheld. 

The  hardy  species  do  better  planted  out  In  the  open 
ground  or  in  rockeries,  where  they  should  be  so  situated 
as  to  obtain  good  drainage  and  shade.  The  soli  must  be 
free  and  porous  and  consist  of  three  parts  chopped  turf 
and  equal  parts  of  peat  and  sphagnum.  They  require  a 
liberal  amount  of  water  and  frequent  syringing  over  the 
foliage  while  growing,  but  the  supply  should  lie  grad- 
ually reduced  after  the  flowering  period  until  only 
enough  water  Is  given  to  keep  the  soil  moist.  During 
the  winter  the  plants  should  be  protected  with  leaves  or 
pine  boughs.  C.  upertabile  and  C.  pubetttttt  grow  well 
under  pot  culture.  A  7-10-inch  pot  will  bold  eight  or  a 
dozen  crowns,  which  should  be  planted  2  inches  below 
the  surface.  Two  inches  of  drainage  arc  sufficient.  The 
pots  should  be  filled  with  soli  (firmly  pressed  In)  to  % 
inch  below  the  rim.  After  a  thorough  watering  thev 
should  be  stored  in  a  coldframe  and  protected  with 
leaves  anil  boughs.  About  the  middle  of  February  they 
may  be  removed  to  a  eoolhouse,  where  they  should  re- 
nin in  for  a  week,  and  then  lie  placed  In  the  cool  end  of 
the  I'ypripcdlum  bouse,  where  they  should  lie  watered 
sparingly  until  growth  action  starts.  These  plants  make 
strung  growths  under  this  treatment,  and  the  flowers  are 
a  decided  improvement  over  those  produced  normally 
out«ide. 

All  Cypripedtums  are  propagated  by  division. 

Robert  M.  Orbv. 

Index  to  species  described  in  the  main  list:  Abbotia- 
nnm,  :■;  acaule.  40;  alhens,  2.1;  Amesianum,  35;  Apple- 
Mninntim,  Ms  Argus,  6;  arietinnm.  4.1;  Arnoldianum, 
25;  atropurpurcum,  5;  aurenm.  25;  aurlculum,  5;  har- 
b.tum.  1;    bellatulum.  20.   biflorum,  1;   Boxalli,  28; 
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Breevislanum,  25;  Brownii,  23  ;  Bullenianum.  15  ;  Cal- 
ceolua,  48;  candlduro,  46;  Californicum,  52;  cailosum. 
4;  caudatum  is  a  Sclenipedium;  Chatuberlainianum,  38  ; 
C'hantinii,  25;  Charlesworthii,  24;  ciliolare,  7;  rarul- 
eens,  1  ;  coloratum.  5  ;  concolor,  17  ;  corrugatum,  25  ; 
Coulsonianum,  25;  C'owjjerianum,  25  ;  Crosaianum,  1; 
Curtisii,  9:  Cuttingianum,  25;  Dayanum,  12;  Doniinia- 
num,  25  ;  Dormanianum,  25  ;  Druryl,  27  ;  elegans,  41 ; 
Elllotlianum.:t7;  Erue«tii.  25;  Exul,26;  Eyermanianum, 
25;  Kairieanum,  21;  FVvrstenuauni,  25;  fuscatum.  25; 
giganteum,  1,  5;  (iilmorvianutu,  25;  glanduliferum,  35; 
(iodefroyie,  19;  gracile,  1,25;  grandiflorum.  1;  grande, 
5;  guttatum,  25;  Uaynaldianum,  31 ;  Hendersotiiauum, 
1  :  liimalaicum,  44  ;  hirsutissimum.  22  ;  Hookers?,  15  ; 
Horsmanlanum,  25;  Hyeanum,  5;  illustre,  25;  inrigne, 
25;  Irapeannm.  54;  Javanicum.  13;  Japonicum.  42:  Kim- 
ballianum,  25,  35,  37;  la»vigntum.  34;  Lawrenceanuin,  5; 
leucochilum,  19;  Lindeni,5:  longi sepal uni, 25;  Lowci,30; 
Lutwvcheanum,  25  ;  Macfarlanei,  25  ;  macranthum,  51  ; 
maculatum.  25;  magnilieum, 5;  majus,  1;  Mandevillea- 
num.  25;  marmoratum,  5;  Maateraiannm,  14  ;  Maulei, 
25;  maximum,  25;  montanum,  53;  Mooreanum,  25;  mo- 
aaicum.  1 :  Moulraeinense,  25;  nanura,  1 :  Neo-duineense, 
35;  nlgrltum,  2;  nigrum,  1,  5;  Nilsaonii,  25:  nitens,  25; 
niveum,  18  ;  nobile,  I  ;  O'Brienianum,  1;  I'arisbii,  32  ; 
parvlflorum,  49  ;  Petri,  12  ;  Philippcnsc,  34  ;  pirtum. 
1,5;  Pitcherianum,  5,  0;  pleioleurum,  5;  plumosum.  1; 
pnestan*.  35;  pubescens,  47;  pulcherrimum,  1;  purpu- 
raseens,5;  purpuratum.  3;  purpureum,  1;  I*ynaerti,  25; 
roseum,  5;  Rothschildianum.  37;  Sallleri,  29;  Sanders?, 
4,  25  ;  Sanderianum,  30  :  speetabile,  50  ;  Spicerianura. 
23;  Stonei,  33;  Studleyanum,  25;  superbiens,  8,  25;  su- 
perbum.  1.  5;  Sylhetense,  25;  Thlbeticum,  45;  tonsum, 
10;  Veitchianum.  8  ;  venustum,  11;  Victoria-Marie,  39; 
villosum,  28;  vircn«.  13;  vlrescens,  5;  Tolonteanum,  15  ; 
Warnerianura,  1.  Many  other  names  are  accounted  for 
in  the  supplementary  lists. 

A.  Leare*  tettelated  (or  checkered  in  tquaret). 
B.   Petal*  mere  or  let*  ligulate,  imaller  than  th* 
upper  teptl. 

0.  Cpper  itpal  veined  with  green  and  purple:  tpota 

on  the  petalt  marginal. 

1.  barbatum.  Lindl.  Lvs.  oblong,  about  6  In.  long,  pale 
beneath,  upper  surface  dull  green  with  darker  green 
markings:  scape  long,  reddish  brown:  ovary  slender, 
subtended  by  a  small  bract;  upper  sepal  orbicular, 
evenly  reflexed,  white,  with  a  green  translucent  base; 
veins  green  part  way,  becoming  deep  purple:  petals 
green  at  the  base,  finely  dotted,  gradually  passing  Into 
brown-pink  at  the  apices,  upper  margin  provided  with 
several  blackish  warts;  labellum  brown-purple,  infolded 
portion  yellowish  or  purplish  with  raised  dots;  lower 
sepal  narrow,  greenish,  veined  with  green:  ataiuinode 
pubescent,  broadly  crescent-shaped.  June  and  July. 
Malay  Peninsula.  B.M.  4234.  — Of  this  useful  species 
there  are  many  excellent  varieties  in  which  the  flowers 
are  larger  or  more  richly  colored.  The  variation  in  foli- 
age Is,  very  remarkable.  In  general  appearance  this 
species  resembles  V.  Lauren  Many  vara,  in 
cult. 

The  following  are  varieties  of  C.  barbatum  :  Bifl&ntm.  A 
chance  variation,  due  undoubtedly  in  most  rs«es  to  vigor.  See 
CTouiannm  below.  —  CcrruUternt  —  Crowiiiium  Same  as 
Crossll.  —  Vritni  Upper  sepal  very  large,  roundorbirolar, 
white,  veined  with  green  and  apparently  lr»n»ver»«d  by  a  hand 
of  "rimwin  prtsN  mwh  dcflcx.M!  I  H.  35: 72:  36:  81,  A  P.  6  US. 
—  (iigflnttu m"* nigrum  —  OraeiU. —  Ornnditlbrum .  I'pprracp*! 
unusually  large,  — //cfufcrstmutnwm.  —  Majui.  A  rirhly  colored 
and  vlgnrnns  form.—  Matdievm, —  .Vdnuiw — .Vif/rwHi,  A  dark 
flower,  the  labellum  of  a  very  deep  brown -purple.—  Sobile.— 
it'  Hrienianum.nr  <)' Hrieni.—  Itrtum  —  if  wnu'wum.  Thi»  is  not 
a  permanent  variety.  It  does  not  maintain  the  rharacters  to 
whirh  It  owes  its  name.—  Putekerrimum.—  /Irr?  Breton.—  Sn- 
perbum.  Almool  any  good  form  of  the  type  Is  called  by  this 
name  -  ITnnieruinwm.  or  Warnerii.  See  Crosi.il. 

2.  nigrltum,  Reichb.  f.  Probably  identical  with  C.  pur- 
puratum, var.  obteurum.  Dorsal  sepal  resembles  that  of 
V.  purpuratum,  in  other  respects  very  similar  to  C. 
barbatum. 

3.  purpuratum,  Ldndl.  Lvs.  elliptic-oblong  to  narrowly 
ovate.  4-5  Inches  long,  glaucous,  pale  green  tesselated 
with  darker  dull  green,  pale  beneath  :  scapes  short 
(about  5  In.  long),  purplish:  ovary  subtended  by  » 
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small  bract  ;  upper  sepal  white,  4-angled,  appearing  as 
If  inserted  at  one  of  its  angles,  about  15-nerved,  outer 
nerves  carmine-purple,  others  metallic  green;  margins 
strongly  reflexed;  lower  sepal  greenish  with  white  mar- 
gins, reined  with  green;  petals  subspatulate,  greenish 
at  base,  dotted,  becoming  purplish  toward  the  apices, 
veined  with  deep  metallic  green ;  laUellum  brown-purple, 
infolded  portion  with  raised  dots  ;  stamlnode  crescent 
shape.  Autumn.  China.  B.M.  4901.  K.  H.  1858,  p.  182  : 
1883.  p.  353. 

4.  callosum,  Keichb.  f.  Lvs.  ovate-oblong,  obscurely 
tesselated,  pale  beneath:  scapes  reddish  brown;  upper 
■epal  about  3  in.  across,  unevenly  rcticxed,  slightly  con- 
cave at  base,  and  translucent  ;  blush  ground  color 
veined  with  green,  upper  part  white-margined,  suffused 
with  rose  mauve  ;  veins  carmine-purple  toward  the  apex; 
petals  oblique,  recurving,  pale  green  at  base,  pale  rose- 
mauve  at  and  toward  the  extremities,  upper  margin  with 
several  blackish  warts,  ciliate  ;  labellum  dull  reddish 
brown,  infolded  lobes  greenish,  with  red-brown,  shiny 
warts;  staminodiuni  crescent-shaped.  February  and 
March;  also  at  other  seasons.   Siam.  R.  H.  1888:252. 

Var.  Sanders,  Hort.  An  albino  form  of  the  species, 
with  no  trace  of  rose-mauve  or  purple.  The  lis.  are 
white  and  delicate  green.  J.  H.  III.  28: 423. 

5.  LawTenceanum.  Keichb.  f.  Lvs.  oval-oblong,  nearly 
1  ft.  long,  tessellated  with  yellowish  and  dark  green: 
scapes  tall,  reddish  brown,  sometimes  2-fld.:  lis.  large; 
upper  sepal  orbicular,  white,  with  broad  carmine  purple 
veins,  which  are  greenish  at  the  base;  lower  sepal 
small;  ovary  long,  subtended  by  a  small  bract;  petals 
purplish  at  and  toward  the  apices,  otherwise  greenish, 
provided  with  black  warts  along  the  margins;  labellum 
dull  brown-purple;  stamlnode  hroadlv  crescent-shape. 
April-July.  Borneo.  B.  M.  0432.  I.H.30:478.  F.S. 
23:2372.  0.0.111.21:291. 

Th»  following  »re  forms  of  C.  Lau-rrncranum :  AbbuliAnum, 
Flu.  large,  with  deep  rrimaon  veins  on  the  upper  sepal.—  Jtro- 
purpareum.  A  dark  form.  upper  sepal  with  deeply  colored 
veins. —  Auriculum. —  Coluratum.  Veins  deep colored,  the  Inter- 
spnri-s  suffused.—  Giganttum.  A  variation  from  the  type  in  the 
lanfe  size  of  the  fls. —  Ordnde. —  Jtyni  num.  Upper  sepal  veined 
with  green:  petals  green:  labellum  green.  U.tMII. 21: 17.— 
Umlrni.—  JUaffnitiftim.—  JUarmuratum.—yiorum.—  Ptetum.— 
f^tt^ Ac^rtat tt tt tw -  J  /c*to/^ik^ti ft% *  tipped i*  s^^evl  wrlilt^1,  vrlt  \%  only  ft 
few  colored  veins.  —  I'urpuraseens.—  Museum  —  Superbum.— 
Viriserns. 

OC.  Upprr  sepal  veined  with  green,  but  *lightly  if  at 
all  reined  with  crimson ;  petals  more  or  less 
spotted  or  dotted. 

6.  Argus.  Keichb.  f.  (C.  barbatum,  var.  Argus,  Hort. 
C.  Pitchtrianum,  llort.).  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  about 
6  in.  long,  pale  green  mottled  with  deeper  green:  scape 
long,  reddish  brown:  ovary  subtended  by  a  small  bract; 
upper  sepal  broadly  ovate,  acuminate,  dotted  at  base, 
veined  with  green,  the  longer  veins  sometimes  purplish: 
petals  oblong,  undulate,  deflexed,  pale  green  tinged  with 
purple  at  the  apices,  Irregularly  spotted  with  blackish 
warts;  labellum  dull  brown-purple,  greenish  beneath; 
infolded  lobeB  purplish,  spotted  with  deeper  purple; 
stamlnode  crescent  •  shaped.  March,  April.  Luxon, 
Philippines.  B.M.  Cl7fi.  A.F.  3:179. 

7.  cdliolAre.  Keichb.  f .  Lva.  oblong,  pale  green,  tessel- 
lated with  dark  green:  scapes  tall,  reddish  brown:  ovary 
subtended  by  a  small  bract;  upper  sepal  broadly  ovate, 
acuminate,  ciliate  on  the  margins,  blush  white  at  base, 
otherwise  white,  veined  with  green;  petals  ligulate,  do- 
flexed,  recurved,  with  long  marginal  hairs,  greenish  at 
base,  becoming  pale  mauve  at  and  toward  the  extremi- 
ties, thickly  dotted  with  blackish  warts;  labellum  dull 
brown-purple;  infolded  lobes  yellowish,  with  reddish 
brown  warts;  staminode  rcniform.  April-July  and 
even  later.  Philippine  Islands.  I. H.  31:530.  Q.0,  IIL 
21:348. 

8.  ■uparbiena,  Reichb.f.  {€.  I'ritchidnum,  Lena.).  Lvs. 
oval-oblong,  about  6  in.  in  length,  yellowish  green,  mot- 
tled with  deeper  green,  pale  beneath:  srapes  tall,  green- 
ish: ovary  subtended  by  a  small  bract;  upper  sepal 
broadly  ovate,  whitish,  evenly  veined  with  green;  petals 
deflexed,  almost  drooping,  ligulate,  luury-maricmed, 
white,  suffused  with  pale  rose,  tinged  with  reddish 
brown  at  base,  veined  with  green  and  copiously  dotted 
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with  reddish  brown;  labellum  dull  brown-purple;  in- 
folded lobes  brighter,  with  raised  dots;  staminode  renl- 
form-subrotutid,  horns  straight.  June,  July.  Malay 
Peninsula.  1.11.12:429.  F.S.  19:1996.  A.F.  7:707.  R. 
EL  1871,  p.  596. 

9.  Curtilii.  Keichb.  f.  Lvs.  hroadlv  oval  oblong  or 
narrowly  oblong,  pale  green  tessellated  with  darker 
green,  pale  beneath:  scapes  about  1  ft.  high,  reddish 
brown:  ovary  subtended  by  a  small  bract;  upper  sepal 
lisproportlonately  large,  broadly  ovate,  greenish  with  a 
white  margin,  tinged  with  brown-purple  at  the  base,  green 
veined  with  brown  and  green:  petals  ligulate,  deflexed, 
dull  brown-purple  or  brownish  green  at  the  base,  veined 
with  green,  pale  along  the  median  vein,  and  thickly 
dotted  with  red-brown;  margins  ciliate;  labellum  large, 
dull  reddish  brown,  infolded  lobes  paler,  dotted;  stami- 
node reniform.  May-July.  Sumatra.  A.F. 6  :  557.  ting. 
It  41. -C.  ciliolare  and  C.  superbims  are  very  closely 
related. 

10.  tonsum,  Keichb.  f.  Lvs.  ovate-oblong,  pale  green 
conspicuously  maculate  with  dark  green,  pale  beneath 
or  spotted  toward  the  base:  scapes  12  in.  or  more  long, 
brownish  green:  ovary  pale  green,  subtended  by  a  small 
bract  ;  upper  sepal  broadly  obovale,  with  wide  base,  ab- 
ruptly acuminate,  whitish,  often  with  blush  rose  suffu- 
sion ;  veins  green ;  petals  broad,  devoid  of  margiual  hairs, 
oblong  ovate  or  subspatulate,  green,  median  nerve  paler 
green,  with  a  row  of  large  reddish  brown  spots,  other 
veins  brownish,  giving  a  tinge  of  brown  to  adjacent 
tissue  :  labellum  large,  compressed  dorsiventrally, 
brownish;  infolded  lolies  pale  yellowish  green,  with 
raised  pale  dots;  staminode  crescent-shaped,  the  home 
strongly  oblique.  Autumn.  Mountains  of  Sumatra. 

11.  vendstum,  Wall.  Lvs.  oblong,  dull  purple  beneath, 
upper  surface  pale  green,  marbled  with  dark  green: 
scapes  about  8  In.  tall:  ovary  subtended  by  a  bract 
which  sheaths  it  for  half  its  length;  dorsal  sepal  ovate, 
white  veined  with  green;  petals  green  at  base,  duli 
purple  toward  the  extremities,  provided  with  several 
blackish  warts;  labellum  pale  green, conspicuously  veined 
with  emerald -green,  infolded  lobes  paler  ;  staminode 
crescent-shaped.  January-March.  India.  B.M.  2129. 

CCC.   Upper  sepal  distinctly  reined  with  green:  spots 
on  the  petals,  if  any,  feie. 

12.  Day&num,  Reichb.  f.  (C.  Petri,  Reichb.  f. ).  Lvs. 
oblong,  pale  green,  remotely  cross-veined  with  dark 
green,  pale  beneath:  scapes  reddish  brown:  upper  sepal 
ovate,  acuminate,  whitish,  veined  with  green,  upper 
margin  recurved;  petals  brownish  green  at  base,  salmon- 
pink  toward  the  apices,  uppermargins  obscurely  spotted, 
ciliate  with  dull  crimson  hairs;  labellum  roughish,  dusty- 
looking,  Infolding  portion  greenish,  with  dull  crimson- 
brown  warts  ;  staminode  oblong.  Borneo.  May,  June. 
F.S.  15:  1527. 

13.  J&vanicum,  Reinw.  Lva.  oblong,  pale,  maculate 
with  dark  green:  scape  greenish,  1-or  2-flowered:  ovary- 
subtended  by  a  small  bract ;  upper  sepal  ovate  acuminate, 
greenish  white  veined  with  green,  lower  margin  reflexed ; 
petals  oblong,  greenish,  with  line  blackish  dots,  becom- 
ing purplish  or  pale  rose  color  at  the  apices,  ciliate  on 
the  margins;  labellum  darker  green  than  the  petals,  in- 
folded lobes  pale  green,  but  variously  dotted;  staminode 
roniformsubrotund.  Java.  —  Var.  vireni,  Hort.,  is 
smaller,  the  green  color  more  pronounced. 

cccc.   I'pper  sepal  not  distinctly  reined  with  green,  but 
more  or  less  with  purple. 

14.  Mastersianum,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  oblong,  remotely 
tessellated:  scape  tall,  brown-purple,  ovary  subtended 
by  a  short  bract;  upper  sepal  orbicular,  acute,  bright 
green  with  a  greenish  white  or  yellowish  border,  veined 
with  greenish  brown:  petals  spreading,  brownish,  paler 
at  and  toward  the  base,  und  provided  with  blackish 
warts  on  the  upper  margin  and  median  vein;  labellum 
large,  brownish,  infolded  lobes  paler,  with  dull  purple 
spots  :  staminode  crescent-shaped,  horns  converging. 
Java.  O.C.  IIL  15:  593;  25:  274.  B.M.  7629,  as  a  Paphio- 
pedilum. 

15.  Hooker* ,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  variegated  dull  green 
and  greenish  white,  pale  beneath,  ovate  oblong:  scapes 
tall,  slender:  upper  sepal  rotund,  acuminate,  green,  with 
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a  cream-colored  margin;  petals  aubapatulate,  purplish 
at  the  apices,  with  a  green  stripe  toward  the  base; 
labellum  greenish  brown,  infolded  portion  greenish, 
with  .few  raised  warts;  staminode  oral.  Borneo.  B.M. 


.  nort.  (C.  Bulleniinum,  Relcbb.  f. ). 
not  so  strikingly  mottled:  fls.  smaller,  upper  sepal 
streaked  at  the  base.  Borneo. 

Var.  rolon  teaman,  Hort.  Fig. 
645.  Fls.  larger  than  in  the 
type  ;  petals  oblong  spatulate, 
green,  except  at  extremities, 
where  they  are  pale  mauve, 
median  portion  richly  dotted 
with  crimson  brown  ;  labellum 
wJA  '  J  *  ~  '/M,  trreentsh  brown.  June  and  Julr, 
*^$ttXL^m\**  aDdeaxlier-  Borneo. 

16.  Appletonianam,  Rolfo 
it'.  Bultenidnum,  rar.  Apple- 
tonidnum,  Hort.  I.  Lrs.  less 
tessellated  than  in  the  preced- 
ing ;  staminodium  v>tv  small, 
greenish.  This  form  is  some- 
times considered  as  a  sub-variety 
of  C.  Bullenianum.  Borneo. 

BB.  Petals  and  tepali  nearly 
equal :  fit.  tie tkf . 

17.  cOncolor.  Ratem.  Lvs. 
oval-oblong,  mottled,  dull  pur- 
ple beneath:  scape  short:  up- 
per sepal  yellow,  dotted  with 
purple,  similar  to  the  petals; 
labellum   yellow,  compressed. 

B.M.  5513. 

18.  nlveum,  Relcbb.  f.    Lvs.  oral-oblong  to  oblong, 
t,  mottled:  fls.  white;  petals  and  upper  sepal  nearly 

,  finely  dotted  at  base  with  purple,  dots  variable  In 
icr  and  distribution.  Burma.  B.M.  5922. 

19.  Godefroya?.  l#b.  Lvs.  narrower  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding: scape  short  :  fls.  whitish  to  pale  yellow,  spotted 
with  purple-magenta  ;  petals  deflexed.  Early,  and  as 
late  as  July.  Cochin  China,   B.M.  6876.  Gn.  25,  p.  390. 

Var.  leueochllum,  Hort.  Upper  sepal  white,  blotched 
with  deep  purple;  labellum  white;  petals  like  the  upper 
sepal,  spots  smaller.  G.C.  III.  15:815.  J.H.  HI. 30:  423. 
F.R.  1:371. 

20.  bellatnlum,  Relchb.  f.  Lts.  broad,  rounded  at 
apices,  slate-green,  mottled  with  darker  green,  thickly 
dotted  beneath  with  brownish  purple,  except  in  var. 
album,  when  the  lvs. are  pale  beneath :  scapes  very  short : 
upper  sepal  concave,  roundish,  white,  spotted  with 
brown-purple;  lower  sepal  also  spotted;  petals  orbicu- 
lar, tending  to  be  concare,  spotted  with  large,  Irregu- 
lar, brown-purple  spots;  labellum  orate,  finely  dotted 
with  brown -purple.  Fls.  in  summer;  also  at  otht-r 
seasons.  Shan  States.  G.C.  III.  21:320.  J.H.  III.  30:513. 
A.F.6:557;  13:77, 622;  14 : 675.  Gng.  7:129.- Var.  Album. 
Hort.  Has  whit*  fls.  derold  of  spots:  Irs.  nc 


645.  Cypripedium 

,  var.  votonte- 
anum  (X  %). 


AA.  Lvt.  eoriaeeout,  ligulate,  not  tetiellated  or  only 
  obtcurrty  to. 

B.  Fit.  not  more  than  t.ticept  in  vigorout  plant*. 

C.  Sta  m  i  hum  without  a  I 

from  itt  center. 

21. 


21.  Falrieanum,  Lindl.  Ipper  sepal  sub-rotund,  whit- 
ish, reined  with  dark  carmine-purple;  petals  oblong, 
deflexed,  recurred  at  the  apices,  whitish,  reined  with 
green  and  purple;  labellum  brownish  green,  reticulated; 
staminodiuru  orbicular,  with  a  pronounced  beak  or  tooth 
from  the  lower  margin,  white,  with  green  veins.  Habitat 
unknown,  1857.  — The  only  living  records  of  this  species 
In  America  are  found  in  several  splendid  hybrids,  such 
as  C.  x  .Mobe.  C.  x  rrritlarium,  C.  x  Arthurianum.  C. 
xAmetf  and  C.x  H.  Hallantine.    There  are  several 

Slants  in  English  collections.  There  are  no  living  plants 
i  America.  The  species  is  not  vigorous  enough  to  be 
i  the  growing. 
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22.  hinutuwimum,  Lindl.  Lvs.  ligulate,  uniform 
green:  scape  greenish:  ovary  and  bracts  clothed  with 
shaggy  hairs  ;  upper  sepal  narrow  at  base,  broader 
toward  the  summit,  nearly  ovate,  brownish,  with  a  green 
margin,  finely  dotted  at  base;  petals  green  at  base,  finely 
dotted,  becoming  purplish;  margin  sinuate,  undulate; 
labellum  green,  flnely  dotted,  downy  and  ciliate;  stami- 
node  bluntly  quadrate  or  spade-shaped,  with  2  white 
eyes.  March,  April  and  May.  Java.  B.M.  4990.  R.H. 
1859.  pp.  182-3.—  Int.  at  same  time  as  C.  Fairitanum 
(1857). 

23.  Spicerianmn,  Reichb.  f.  Lvs.  linear-oblong,  dark 
green:  scape  about  8  in.  long:  ovary  subtended  by  a 
spotted  bract;  upper  sepal  white,  stronglv  reflexed  so  as 
to  hare  a  narrow  base  and  broad.  Incurred  summit, 
median  line  carmine-purple;  petals  short,  wavy  mar- 
gined, yellowish  green,  with  conspicuous  mid-veins  of 
reddish  brown;  labellum  green  or  brownish;  stamino- 
dium  white-margined,  otherwise  pale  maure.  Oet.-Dec 
Assam.  B.M.C490.  I.H.30  :  473.  Gn.  48.  p.  304.  A.G. 
11:159.   A.F.3:22fi.  Gng.  1:242.   F.  E.  9:  329.  —  Habitat 

first 


cc.  Staminodium  provided  with  a  protuberance  or  horn. 

24.  Charles worthit.  Rolfe.  Lrs.  ligulate,  obscurely 
tessellated,  hearily  spotted  beneath  throughout  or  only 
at  the  base:  scapes  short,  spotted  like  the  Irs.:  ovary 
spotted,  subtended  by  a  small,  spotted 
bract;  upper  sepal  orbicular,  white, 
mottled  and  suffused  with  pale  carmine, 
purple  rose,  brownish  at  MkM  or  clear; 
petals  short,  rarely  wavy  margined, 
yellowish  or  brownish,  veined  with 
brown;  labellum  similar  in  color  to  the 
petalsi  variable),  spread- 
ing at  the  aperture, 
small  In  comparison 
with  the  upper  sepal  ; 
staminode  shiny,  pure 
white,  with  an  orange- 
yellow  tipped  process. 
a.  E.  ■ 


Autumn. 

7416.  R.  B.  20:  241.  Gn. 
47:1009  and  p.  425.  A.F. 
13:430.— A  very  varia- 
ble and  beautiful  spe- 
cies, which  should  give 
rise  to  Interesting  hy- 
brids. 

25.  lnsigne.Wa!!  Lva. 
linear-ligulate.  uniform 
green,  usually  finely 
spotted  at  the  base  :  scape  reddish 
brown,  about  I  ft.  high  :  upper  sepal 
oval,  arching  at  the  summit,  mainly 
green,  upper  margin  white,  surface 
corered  with  brownish  spots  ;  petals 
pale  greenish  brown,  reined  with 
deeper  brown  ;  labellum  also  brown- 
ish; staminodium  longer  th.v,  broad, 
rough  and  pubescent,  with  a  yellow 
projection.  Autumn.  India.  B.  M. 
3412.  G.  (Mil.  18:763.  A.  F.  7:688. 
F.  E.  9: 327.  Gng.  1:243.  A.  <i.  16:73; 
19:825. 

Var.  CfcantinU,  Hort.  Habit  as  in 
type  :  dorsal  sepal  larger  with  larger 
spots,  broad  toward  the  summit, 
mainly  green,  heavily  spotted  with 
brown,  except  on  the  upper  portion, 
where  it  is  white,  with  several  pale 
mauve  spots  ;  labellum  colored  like 
the  spots,  deep  polished  brown.  R.  H. 
1878: 130. 

Var.  firnwtii.  Hort..  Is  a  yellow  form  with  faint  spots 
on  the  upper  sepal,  which  lack  the  characteristic  brown 
and  are  called  "false  spots." 

Var.  Sanderar.  Hort.  Fig.  646.  Foliage  pale  to  the 
base:  scape  very  pale  green :  upper  sepal  white  abore. 
otherwise  primrose-yellow,  with  minute  reddish  brown 
dots,  which  vary  in  number  from  season  to  season,  and 


Cypripedium 

inaigne. 
var.  Sandenw. 

(X>».) 
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ia  different  fli.  on  the  same  plant;  petals  colored  like 
Re  pal;  labellum  waxy  yellow,  spreading  at  aper- 
»;  statuinode  yellow,  with  an  orange-yellow  projec- 
ting. 7: 196. -The  most  beautiful  Cypripedium. 

run*  Into  many  form*.  Following  are  *ome  of 
argimltUM.  PI*,  yellowish ;  upper  sepal  bordered 
all  round  with  white;  spot*  light  colored,  found  only  on  the 
greenish  yellow  disk. —.4  lien*.  Color  of  ti*.  *oft  greenish  yellow ; 
upper  se|>al  half  white—  Amrnanum.  Fl*.  rather  large;  upper 
sepal  brownish,  with  a  white  margin,  not  « potted,  suffused  with 
rti-h  brown  — .Krnolttidnum.  Fls.  larger  than  In  var.  Maulel;  up- 
per sepal  with  a  broad,  white  margin,  spot*  conflned  to  the  green- 
ish yellow  uVk.  OF":  423.  A.F.«:115.—  Aurtum.  Upper  sepal 
pale  yellow;  petal*  and  labellum  brownish. —  J?rrerr*t<ini#m. 
Upper  sepal  oblong,  upper  third  white,  otherwise  yellowish 
green,  with  regular  line*  of  brown  dots:  petals  reddish  brown. 

—  Brdvnii.  Fls.  green ;  upper  sepal  heavily  blotched  or  spotted ; 
petals  spotted.  A,F.  7:  <kY- Vorrugatum  Labellum  cormgnted. 
otherwise  typical  —  f'ouUonianum.  A  very  large  flower,  with  a 
broad  upper  sepal.  Closely  allied  to  var  Schnrderiannm  (t), 

—  Cairperidnum  Upper  sepal  spotted  at  base,  similar  to  that 
of  var.  alho-marginatum  ;  petal*  rather  longer  than  usual; 
labellum  large  —  ('uttingitknum.  Fl*.  large,  greenish:  upper 
sepal  broad,  with  violet-purple  spots  on  the  white.—  Hominid- 
num.—  Iturmanitinum.—  I'yrrmanidnum .  Fl*.  light  yellow, 
with  several  light  brown  spot*  at  base  of  upper  sepal.— F<rr- 
tUrmanni.  Upper  sepal  with  a  broad  white  border;  petals 
distinctly  veined  with  brown.— Fttjrtitirm.  R.B.20:2S.— Qr&eilt. 
Upper  sepal  narrow  —  Gilmort&num.  Fls.  rather  large;  upper 
sepal  spotted  with  brown.—  QuttAtum.  R.H.  1851:  201.—  Hort- 
tnaniinum.  Sepals  long  and  narrow.—  Illutlrr.  Yellowish  va- 
riety; sepals  and  petals  spotted.—  Kimballiinum.  Upper  sepal 
flat,  reflexed  at  the  summit,  yellowish  given;  spots  running  In 
lines  into  the  white  border:  petals  strongly  veined.—  Lrmgitt- 

i.  Long,  narrow  sepals:  upper  sepal  brownish  below, 
sh  above,  not  spotted.  —  hutwvehrinum.  Upper  sepal 
narrower  than  usual,  basal  margins  wavy;  upper 
_  i  white,  passing  to  pale  yellow ;  spots  hardly  visible,  same 
color  as  the  sepal,  lielongs  to  the  Krnestl  group  of  varieties.— 
Maml&tum,  An  obseure  variety  f  —  MandrrilliAnum .  Form 
same  a*  Albo  marginatum  Petals  thickly  covered  with  spots  in 
regular  lines  —  Maitlei.  White  portion  of  the  upper  sepal  pre- 
dominating, extending  to  the  base  on  either  side  of  the  green 
disk:  uppermost  spots  violet-purple,  otherwise  the  spot*  are 
larger  brownish  and  few.—  Jfdximum.  L'pper  sepal  large,  deep 
green.—  Mdctarlanei  Allied  to  var.  Sander**.  Sepal  and  pet- 
al* narrower,  deeper  yellow.—  Jfoorednum.  Fl»,  pale  yellow; 


petals  pale  greenish  yellow:  upper  sepal  margined  with  white; 
broadly  ovate ;  basal  margins  finely  dotted;  spots  largest  at  the 
center;  petals  brown  veined ;  staminode  with  a  mucro.—  Stud- 
MMM  -SuperMcnf.-.SglAcfew.  Large dark.pot. 
confluent,  in  lines  along  the  middle  of  the  upper  sep 


M7.  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum  (X 

spots  \vtf.—3toulmrinfn*t.—  Silttoni  —  AH***.— Larger  than 
the  type, stronger  in  growth:  fls.  very  large;  upper  sepal  white- 
margined;  spots  in  irregular  rows  -  rinatrti.-  Seknrderi- 
Fls.  extremely  large;  upper  sepal  nearly  orbicular,  or 


,  Rolfe.  LT8.  l 


I  rigid  than  In 


the  preceding  species :  upper  sepal  greenish  yellow  at 
the  base,  spotted  with  brown,  upper  part  white  ;  petals 
and  labellum' similar  to  those  of  V.Drnryi.  Siam.  B.M. 
7510.  — Considered  by  some  to  be  a  form  of  C.  intignt. 

27.  Droryi,  Beddome.  Lvs.  ligulate,  uniform  green: 
scape  about  1  ft.  bigb  :  ovary  subtended  by  a  small 
bract  ;  upper  sepal  arching  at  the  summit,  yellowish 
with  a  dark  median  band;  petals  ligulate,  yellow,  with 
a  dark  median  band  ;  labellum  yellowish.  May,  June. 
India.  I. H.  24:265.  A.F.  6:555. 

28.  Yillosiim,  Llndl.  Lvs.  llnear-llgulate,  uniform 
green  spotted  with  brown-purple  at  the  base :  scapes  co- 
piously long-hairy  :  ovary  subtended  by  a  bract  nearly 
as  long  as  itself  :  upper  |sepal  narrow  at  the  base, 
broader  above,  brownish  at  the  base,  otherwise  greenish 
yellow,  flnelv  margined  with  white  ;  petals  spatulate, 
broad  at  apices,  wavy-margined,  oblique,  with  a  con- 
spicuous brown  midvein,  otherwise  brownish  yellow  ; 
lubellutn  brownish  yellow;  staminode  large,  oblong,  yel- 
lowish. Jan.,  Feb. 'India.  l.H.  4:126.  A.F.  6:555. 

Var.  BdxaUi.  Hort.  (C.  Hitalli.  Relchb.  f.).  I'pper 
sepal  spotted  with  blackish  spots,  which  are  more  or 
less  confluent  along  the  median  line.   Burma.    1. 11. 

26:345. 

29.  SsUllarl,  Oodef.  Petals  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  the  above :  upper  sepal  large,  broad  at  and  to- 
ward the  summit,  yellowish  green,  spotted  with  brown, 
and  provided  with' a  broad  white  border  round  the  up- 
per half.  Supposed  natural  hybrid  between  C.  vilUuum 
and  C.  intioiK. 
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BB.   Fit.  more  than  t. 

r.  PttaU  tpatulate. 

30.  Ldwei.  Li  mil.  Lvs.  ligulate,  uniform  green :  scape* 
often  more  limn  3  ft.  Ion*;,  arching,  bearin  if  several  111. : 
upper  sepal  yellowish  veined  with  browniiih  purple  at 
tile  base,  broadly  oval,  basal  margin*  revolute  ;  petal* 
fully  3  In.  long,  dellexed,  twisted,  spatulate.  yellowish, 
with  numerous  brown-purple  spots  at  and  toward  the 
bas«,  the  spoon-shaped  extremities  dull  crimson-purple; 
labellum  brown,  Infolded  lubes  paler;  stamlnodium  ob- 
cordate,  with  a  horn-like  projection  at  base.  April,  May. 
Borneo.  WA  4:375.  A.F.  11:1349.  R.H.  1*57,  p.  402; 
1883,  p.  352;  1885,  p.  473. 

31.  Haynaldi&num.  Rcichb.  f.  Lvs.  ligulate,  leathery, 
uniform  green:  scapes  about  20  in.  long,  vjlluse,  greeu- 
ish  brown,  1-5-fld. :  upper  sepal  oral,  lower  margin* 
revolute,  cream-white  alnive,  purplish  at  the  margins, 
the  base  yellowish,  spotted  with  reddish  brown;  petals 
linear,  broad  at  the  extremities,  and  of  a  dull  purple 
color,  yellowish  from  the  base  al>out  half  way,  with 
several  large,  reddi«h  brown  spots  ;  la>H-llum  green 
tinged  with  dull  purple;  staminodlum  similar  to  that  of 
preceding,  but  narrower.   Jan.-May.  Philippine 


cc.  PttaU  linear,  xttnallt/  drooping  and  twitted. 
32.  ParUbli,  Keiebh.  f .  Lvs. coriaceous,  thick,  ligulate: 
scape*  arching.  pale  green,  bearing  several  Us.:  upper 
sepal  yellowish,  with  green  veins,  narrowly  oval,  basal 
margins  rettexed;  petals  linear,  twisted,  obliquely  pen- 
dent, greenish  yellow  at  ami  toward  the  base,  with  sev- 
eral blackish  spots  and  a  row  of  marginal  dots  ;  distal 
ends  dull,  glossy,  brownish  purple ;  labellum  dark 
green,  usually  tinged  with  brown-purple;  stamlnodium 
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obeordate,  with  a  tooth  at  baae.  Autumn.  India.  B.M. 
5791.  Ut.  47:25.  I.H.  22:214.-Not  a  free-blooming 
species. 

33.  Btonei,  Hooker.  Lvs.  ligulate,  uniform  green,  de- 
cidedly coriaceous  :  scape*  long,  greenish  brown,  3-5- 
flil. :  upper  sepal  nearly  orbicular,  white,  with  4  crimson- 
magenta  vein*  or  streaks,  2  on  each  aide  near  the  upper 
margin,  sutfused  behind  with  crimson;  lower  sepal  nar- 
rower, with  several  streaks,  similar  In  color  to  those  on 
the  upper  sepal;  petals  linear,  at  first  spreading,  then 
drooping,  twisted  at  the  extremities,  pale  yellow  at  the 
base,  liecoiuing  deeper  and  finally  reddish  brown  at  and 
near  the  apices,  spotted  with  crimson-brown;  labellum 
calreiforai,  dull  rose  on  the  front,  paler  beneath,  finely 
veined  with  deeper  rose.  Autumn.  Borneo.  B.M.  5349. 
-One  of  the  finest  In  the  genua. 

34.  FhMppinen**,  lieichb.  f.  (C.  Iterigatum,  Bateni  ). 
Lvs.  thick,  llgulate-oblong,  uniform  green:  scape  brown- 
ish, bearing  from  2-5  fls.:  upper  sepals  whitish,  broadly 
ovate,  striped  with  crimson -magenta  ;  lower  sepal 
striped  with  green;  petals  linear,  twisted,  drooping  ob- 
liquely, greenish  at  liase,  liecoming  pub-  brown-purple 
towanl  the  extremities;  labellum  small,  vellowish; 
statuin. -Hum  suh-cordifonn.  April.  May.  Philippine 
Isla.,  1W.4.  B.M.  5508.  O.F.  3:309. 

35.  PTMUBI,  Rel-hb.  f.  (C.  glandullttrum,  Blumc. 
C.  .»»  Ouint/ntt.  Ilort. ).  Lvs.  coriaceous,  deep  green: 
peduncle  longer  than  the  lvs.:  sepals  about  esjual, 
broadly  ovate,  yellowish  white,  veined  with  reddish 
brown;  petals  with  marginal  warts,  twisted,  yellowish 
green  ;  labellum  ealeelform,  yellowish  ;  staminodium 
nearly  quadrangular,  lateral  margins  inflexed.  Aug. 
NewOuinea.  I.H.  .14:26.  R.H.  189G.  p.  421.- C.  prtrttant, 
var.  Kimfx]  llianiitM ,  Hort.,  isanother  form.  This  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  V.  KimOatlianum  (see  No.  37 1. 

30.  Sandariantun,  Keichb.  f.  Lvs.  ligulate,  thick,  uni- 
form green:  scape  long,  reddish  brown,  bearing  several 
fis. :  upper  sepal  narrowly  ovate,  yellowish,  striped  with 
brown;  petals  linear,  aliout  18  in.  long,  yellowish  at  the 
base,  marked  with  reddish  brown,  the  middle  part 
barred  with  reddish  brown  and  yellow,  purplish  brown 
at  and  toward  the  blunt  apices  ;  labellum  brownish. 
Feb. -May.  Habitat  known  hut  not  revealed:  perhaps 
north  Borneo.  O.C.  HI.  19:329.  Gt.  43:520. 

37.  Both»childiinatn,  Reicbb.  f .  Fig.  647.  Lvs.  thick : 
acape  reddish  brown,  bearing  several  lis. :  upper  sepal 
ovate,  acute,  striped  with  brownish  (almost  black)  veins, 
ground  color  yellowish  ;  petals  linear,  spreading,  ob- 
lique, yellowish,  striped  and  spotted  with  dark  brown- 
purple;  labellum  alipper-form,  brownish,  margin  pale 
yellow,  whitish  beneath  ;  staminode  with  a  projecting 
beak.  Winter  months.  Borneo.  B.M.  7102.  G.F.6:145. 
— 0,  Klliottianum,  O'Brien,  Is  avarietv  of  the  above,  or 
at  least  very  closely  allied  to  it.  J. H.' III.  32:55.  A.F. 
6:557  ;  7:855.-C.  ltimbaltidnum.  from  Borneo,  is  a  nat- 
ural  hybrid  of  C.  Jtothiehildianum  x  C.  Day  a  num.  see 
A.G.  20:719,  Fig.  180. 

rev.  PttaU  much  tvitted,  not  drooping. 

38.  Chamberlain! an um,  O'Brien.  Lvs.  dark  green, 
ligulate:  scape  arching,  bearing  several  fls.  that  open  in 
succession:  ovary  not  conspicuously  ribbed;  upper  se- 
pal pale  green,  brownish  at  baae,  with  aliout  12  veins 
which,  brown  at  first,  terminate  green;  margin  whitish, 
ciliate,  dorsal  surface  hairy;  petals  narrow,  spreading, 
reflexed,  twisted,  green,  with  lines  of  numerous  red- 
brown  spots,  tinged  rose-pink  near  the  column  ; 
labellum  pale  rosy  mauve,  copiously  dotted  with  deeper 
mauve  :  infolded  lolie*  pale  green  :  staminodium  oval. 
Sumatra.  B.M.  ".'78.  as  a  Paphiopedilum.  R.H.  1892, 
pp.  104-5.  G.F.  5:413. 

39.  VictdrU-KarlB,  Rolfe.  Similar  to  the  above:  la- 
bellum dull  purple  ;  peUds  and  upper  sepal  not  lined 
with  brown  spots.  Perhaps  only  a  variety  of  C.  Cham- 
btrlainianum.  Sumatra.  B.M.  7573,  as  a  Paphiopedilum. 

AAA.  Ijv*.  membra  naeeout,  pticatt. 

n.  Foliage  of  tiro  lvs.  upon  the  ground,  or  nearly  so. 

40.  acatlle,  Ait.  Fig.  048.  Lvs.  ovate,  oblong  oval: 
scape  naked,  tall  :  upper  srpal  and  petals  brownish, 
lanceolate  ;  labellum  pink-purple  to  white  (variable!. 
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with  a  fissure  in  front ;  staminodium  spatuliform.  May 
•nil  Jane.  Newfoundland  to  N.  C,  west  to  I  ml.,  Mich, 
and  Minn.  G.YV.F.  11.  A.O.  13:514;  14:405.  Ong. 
4:263.   A.F.  11:1049.  O.W.P.A.  11. 

bb.  foliage  of  tiro  In.  abovt  the  ground. 

41.  slsgAns,  R«ichb.  f.  Plant  about  4  in.  high:  Its. 

Elte,  borne  on  an  elongated  annual  stem :  upper  se- 
irrowly  ovate,  veined  with  reddish  brown;  petals 
date,  similar  in  color  to  the  sepals;  labellum  brown- 
ish, corrugated ;  staniinode  elliptic.  July.  Sikklm.— 
Probably  not  in  cultivation  In  this  country. 

42.  Japonicum,  Thunb.  Lvs.  nearly  opposite,  roundish, 
undulately  plicate:  bract  longer  than  the  ovary,  fl.  ter- 
minating "tho  scape:  sepals  and  petals  lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, greenish, dotted  with  red;  labellum  white-pink; 
stamlnodiuni  cordate,  channeled.  April,  May.  Japan. 

BBS.  foliage  of  several  or  many  Irt.  on  the  ttem. 
C.  Lower  sepal  divided. 

43.  arietlnum,  R.  Brown.  Plant  about  6  in.  high,  slen- 
der: lva.  lanceolate:  lis.  small ,  terminal,  solitary ;  upper 
sepal  ovate-lanceolate,  brownish  green  ;  petals  linear; 
labellum  tapering  at  the  apex,  white  veined  with  red- 
dish purple,  clothed  with  white,  woolly  hairs  near  the 
aperture  ;   staminodium  nearly  round.    May^  " 


pals  oval,  yellowish  green;  petals  narrowly  oblong,  col- 
ored like  the  sepals.  Calif.  B.M.  7188.  O.F.  1:281. 

53.  montanum,  Dougl.  One  to  2  ft.,  leafy,  pubescent: 
lva.  ovate  to  broad-lanceolate,  4-6  In.  long  :  fls.  1-3, 
ahort-pedicelled,  the  wavy-twisted  petals  brownish,  the 


N.  Y.,  Mich,  and  Minn.,  and  northward.  B.M.  1569. 
L.B.C.  13:1240.  K.S.  20:2095. -Fls.  curiously  irregular 
in  shape,  reiiembling  a  ram's  head. 


nbling  ■ 

44.  Hlmalaicum,  Rolfe.  Plaut  8-12  in.  high:  lvs.  3, 
elliptic-oblong  :  upper  sepal  ovate,  brownish,  with 
deeper  colored  veins;  petals  narrow,  oblong,  paler  than 
the  upper  sepal ;  labellum  purple-brown,  many-nerved ; 
staniinode  heart-shape.  July.  Bhotan.  — Probably  not 
cultivated  in  this  country. 

45.  Thibeticum,  King.   Lvs.  3,  close  together  on  the 
lahelluni  larger  than  in  the  preceding,  and  not  de- 
i,  brown-purple;  petals  pale  brown;  staniinode 
•rdate,  angled  at  the  base.  July.  Sikklm.- Prob- 
ably not  in  cultivation. 

ro.   tower  sepal  little  or  not  at  all  divided. 

46.  caodidum,  Muhl.  Lvs.  oblong-lanceolate :  fls.  ter- 
minal, solitary;  sepals  broader  than  the  petals,  ovate- 
lanceolate;  petals  spreading  like  the  sepals,  greenish  ; 
labellum  white,  striped  inside  with  purple ;  staminodium 
lanceolate.  May  and  June.  N.  Y.,  F  vim.,  Minn.,  Mo. 
and  Ky. 


47.  pubescenj,  Willd.  Fig.  649.  Lvs.  oval,  acute  : 
petals  usually  twisted,  much  narrower  than  the  ovate- 
lanceolate  sepals  ;  labellum  pale  yellow;  staminodium 
triangular.  Same  range  as  No.  49.  May  and  June. 
B.M.  911,  as  0.  parviflomm.  A.O.  13:313.  Mn.  7:5. 

48.  Calcedlns,  Linn.  Fls.  usually  solitary;  labellum 
yellow,  slightly  compressed,  shorter  than  the  lower  se- 
pal; sepals  and  petals  deep,  rich  brown;  staminodium 
triangular.  Yorkshire  and  other  northern  counties  of 
Eng.,Eu.  R.H.  1«92.  p.  392.  R.B.21:2I0. 

49.  parvilldrum,  Salisb.  Lvs.  ovate,  acute:  fls.  smaller 
than  in  C.  ptibeseens;  labellum  flattened  from  above  and 
In-low,  not  laterally,  bright  yellow;  staminodium  trian- 
gular. May  and  June.  Newfoundland  to  Ua.,  west 
to  Minn,  and  E.  Kans.  A.O.  13:515. 

50.  spectabile,  Swart*.  Fig.  650.  Plants  stout:  lva. 
oval,  acute:  sepals  ovate,  rather  roundish,  white;  petals 
oblong,  white  ;  Inlx-llum  white  or  pale  pink-purple  ; 
staminodium  oval-cordate.  June.  Maine,  western  New 
Eng.  to  Minn,  and  Mo.,  mountains  of  N.  Car.  R.H. 
1868:410.  Gn.  53,  p.  77.  R.B.  20,  p.  198.  A.F.  11:1048. 
Ong.  4:262.  327. 

51.  macranthon,  Swarti.  Lvs.  oblong,  acute :  fls. 
purple,  not  spotted  ;  upper  sepal  oblong,  acute  ;  lower 
sepal  smaller  ;  petals  ovate-lanceolate  :  labellum  con- 
tracted at  the  aperture.  Moist,  shady  places,  northern 
Asia,  Siberia.  R.H.  1877:310. 

52.  CaJilornicum,  Gray.  Plants  either  slender  or  stout, 
varying  in  height,  sometimes  exceeding  2  ft.:  lvs.  ovate- 
alternate  :  floral  bracts  very  large,  becoming  narrowly 
ovate:  fls.  small,  from  6-12  open  at  the  same  time,  an 
inch  or  more  apart  on  the  stem;  labellum  whitish;  se- 


630.  Cypriptdium  spcctabilc.    Natural  site. 

inch-long  lip  dull  white  veined  with  purple  ;  capsule 
erect  or  nearly  so.  Calif,  to  Wash.  B.M.  7319. -Fra- 
grant. Grows  in  clumps.  Handsome. 

54.  Irapeanum,  Llave  et  Lex.  Lvs.  ovate-li 
fls.  large,  several,  sepals  and  petals  about 
lum  very  large,  much  inflated,  suggesting  the  inflated 
petal  of  a  Calceolaria.  Mex.-This  species  has  not  as 
yet  been  successfully  cultivated. 

Supplementary  list,  comprising  hybrid  Cypripediums  (for 
rntalotnirs  of  hybrids,  «.-<•  O.C.  III.  1":  I'M  and  A  O.  18: 118): 
Act*  -  tawrenceamim  X  insig-ne.  v»r.  M sulci  —  Adrastu*  — 
|ye.-iitmm  X  villosum,  v»r.  Honnllii,  —  A leuUt  ■=■  inniinip  X  hir- 
»titi»»lmun>.—  Alfred  ffattbwfoa  =  cilioiare  X  Philipplncnse.— 
Attanianum~  Spiccrianum  X  <Mrti»ii  —  A  Imum  «■  barbatnmX 
ljiwren^.-i.nnm  —  Amandum^  insijrne  X  \-cnuntum.  —  Amesi' 
omiNi  —  viltoMum  X  venu»tum  (see  MeAsurraiamim)  —  Ayiru. 
latum  —  bsrlintum  X  villosum,  vnr.  Boxsllil,—  Artemis  —  Day* 
anuin  X  Swanlannm.  —  .1  rfAurtanu-ii  —  lnsigne  X  Fauieaoura. 
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A. F.  6:587.—  Artkurianum.  Tar.  pulc\/llum  —  Innigrie  Ch»n- 
tlnl  X  Falrteanum  —  Aikburtonim  (C.  obeeurumT  —  barba- 
torn  X  Inslfnc.    I.H.  35:  61.  —  Athburtonur,  Tar.  arpanrum 

-nUrn«.~v»Ar*^»merii*X  sScerianum""  WriZ~d«a- 
Awroreum-  I^wren^anumXvvnu«tuin  -/l^ruv-Boialltl  X 
Lowil.—  Btrggrmianum— PauthieriiXInabrne  —  itryanft  ( Bur- 
fordenae)™  Philippinena*  X  Argus.— /turAamanum  —  Druryi  X 
Spi.-i rianum  -  '  alanthum  —  barbatum  CroaaiiXLxjwil.—  CoK- 
jar*  =  venastum  X I  >ayanum ,  —  Vailo-RothtrhMianum  —  eallo- 
•amX  Rnthaehildianum.—  Valypto.  See  Lathamlanuiu  —  Co*- 
Aarait  (Chan,  Cauham)  —  villonum  Xsnperbienii  —  CnrnUMianum 
— HaynaldUnnroXSpireriamim.  -  Cerea— SpiceriamimXhlrau- 
tU.imnra.  —  CHtUirntr  —  Ixurii  X  Whatnm,  var.  Waraerii.— 
CA  loroMurum  —  barba  turn  X  ven  u*  rum .  — VUopat  ra — <pd  an  t  h  am 
XHookene.— Wt'nAoAerryonum— PhilipplnenaeXCurtliii.— Cto- 
fUu>  i/o#n#"-Ijfwantim,  var,  *uperbumXHaynaldianum.—  fon- 
cinjium^vUlosumXparparatacn.  —  '  'nnspieuum  —  Harri»ianum 
X  villoaara. —  Constant*  —  t  "urt  Uii  X  Stonet. —  CooirjonuMurn  " 
almurn.  —  Crton  —  tlarrUUuiaiti.  var.  nuprrbum  X  "inanthum, 
rar.  »uperbum.—  CVrtAuj— HtiirwianumXArrju.-  Cratnanum 

—  Inalgne  X  venuatum.  —  CybsU  —  Ijawreureanum  X  Drurrt  — 
Dau(Ai/ni.  See  HarrUlanum  —  IHMin,  Tar.  /Alrvrvinwrn  — 
TtUosum.  Tar.  Boxallll  X  Arena,  var  Ho*nail. —  IHUctum  —  vil- 
losuzu,  var.  Boxallii X  hirautlftalmum. —  /Kaeolor^-vemistumX  I 
— Donatianujn~\MUpi*,**T-  WlotixHarrisianum. — Ihmcattrri- 
an  um— hirsutisalmum  X  calh  nun.  —  Jh>ris=*  veimsturo  X  Sum*!, 

—  J>mriff-Hoot<r<»"DrarTiXHookera».— flMra-irnuithiini, 
Tar.  elertra  —  EnMdrntr—  l^irrenwarumXH.'-.lieiTt-  -  A'pA<- 
alt<#  inalgne.  Tar.  Chantini  X  anroreom.  —  hum  alt  —  Law 
renceanumXauperblena.—  /Turpanrfrttm—barbatuinXStonei. — 
A'uryfoeAiu  ™  rlllolare  X  hinratiasimum.  —  Eietinor  —  Roth 
srhitdianumXHairlslanum.— A'oirv  CurtiailX  Druryi.— 
A*ti»*ruiHum  "  Philippinenae.  Tar.  Koibbelenli  X  barbatum.  — 
FtteAtanum  ■  HookenoX  barbatnm.  —  Fran  Ida  Jlrandt  —  Io, 
Tar.  grandeX  Youngianum  —  Gnlatta  =  Harriaiannm  X  Imigne 
Maulel.  —  Qtmmifrrum  —  Hooker**  X  purpuratum.  —  Orrminy- 
anum.  Tar.  Qodtfffianum-' villoaum,  Tar.  Boxallii  X  hlnrntlail- 
mum.  —  Otrminyanum  —  villosnm  X  hirtutiaaimum.  —  Oigat— 
Harrinlanum,  Tar.  tuperbum  X  Lawreneeanura.—  lloxrtrianum 

—  Ijawreneeannm  X  Ihirtiaii.  —  (Irryanum  —  I>roryi  X  pIWo- 
lar*.  —  ILarritianum  —  luirbatnm  X  vlllmum.  P.  S.  23:22W-B0. 
K.  B.  22:148.  A.rVfliWT  —  Hnrririanvm,  Tar.  mptrbwn  *~ 
barbatom  X  Tilbwum  —  11  ■■•   var.  Itnutkurii  —  bar- 


—  Ann  X  Curtiiil.  -  Hybridum  =  villorem  X  barbatnm  - 
Inn—  HarnaldiannmX  Mm  Cauham  —  InUrmtdiutn     8*e  Hy- 
awranmamun  X  Argua.  —  Jaranico  ■  Spieeri- 


6S1.  Cypripcdium  Lathamlanum  (X  )•%). 
Hybrid.   (Snt  itipplrmrntary  liat.) 

I  X  TlUoaam.  —  H.  Ballantine  —  purpnratam  X  Falrie- 
.  —  Hepharttut  —  •'al)i»nra  X  I  —  liobumii  ■  l^awTfnre- 
(pUtlllat*)  X  Phllipprmr.    A.  F.  14:10W.  iln(.  7:  342.  - 
—  Splrerlauutii  X  iuprrbiena.  —  Hurrtllianum 


651.  Cypripcdium  Niobe  (X  H)-  Hybrid. 
(See  supplementary  llat.) 

Aahbortonav  X  Spkwrianam .  —  JoKphianum  "•"Drnryl  X  J  a* 
Tanlco  vnprrbleni.  A.F. 7 :707.— Juno— ealloaam XFalrieanam. 

—  Kimballianum  —  Both*ohildUuuni  X  I>ayanum.  —  Kmmrri- 
tnun-  rriukiithum  X  villrmum  —  Krukna  iiulgneX  l<Jli«um .  — 
UUartadri  —  barbatum  X  insixne,  Tar.  Chantini.  —  Latkami- 
anum  (Flf.  CM  I  —  Hploerianum  X  viU«ram.  —  iAUhammttum, 
Tar.  Calypso— SplccriannmXvilJoeum.  Tar.  lloiailii.— Lteanum 
— in>bjne  X  Spteerianom.—  Lemnum,  Tmr.  finantrvm  —  lu»l<ne 
X  Spirrrianum.  A.F.B:7(kr>.  —  J^ranum.  var,  Matarttluinum^ 
innlgne.  var.  Chantini X  Kpiceriannm.  I  II.  38:77.  A. F.  8:  SAS. 
A  O  12:  &5.  —L*tanum,  var.  *up*rfam  ia  a  good  form  ralu-d 
by  Velteh.  —  Lotwtarrnianum  —  Spirrrianum  X  Io  crandU  — 
LurUlu m - Lo wii X ri  1  lo«uin .  -  /^ridum-Uwn-H.^anumXril- 
loaam.  Tar.  anpprbum.— /-u<wrn#~Spb»rlannmXJaTanicum. 

—  Lynehianum  —  Spkr^rlantltn  X  netlegeram.  —  Uacrojtrrum  — 
LowllXtuperbietw.—  Uarmorvphyllum— HuukrnvXbarbatam. 

—  ItarihaUianum  —  ventutam,  var.  pardlnum  X  oonrolor.  — 
Masrrfflianum.  H«i  I^oeanum. —  Ma**-iuinutn  —  »nprrrili»rt> 
X  Rolhifhildiannm  —  Haynanli  —  purpuratumXHpirerianaro. 

—  Mtatvrttianum  —  vllloaam  X  Tenuatum.  —  Mrarurrrianum, 
var.  pa  roninum—vll\ua  urn,  var.  BoxallliXvtnu.tttm.- JTorpanor 
"inpcrblenaXSlonel.  I.H.34: 5.—  Mrt.  Cauharn— »nperUrn«X 
Tillotum.  —  Mr$.  Q.  D.  Ovtr  —  aaperrillareXvilloaum.—  Mulua 

—  hlnntiMdmwnX  Lawrenr**num  —  Xiob*  ( Fi*.  6J-'J  —  Splreri- 
anum  X  Fairieannm. — .Vrinw^vUlaBnra  X  InAurn** .  var.  Maulel.  — 
tiitrni,  var.  Scillifrii—lnnignpXYil\i?mm.  —  S>Jrnt,  var.  .Sal htm. 
snb-var.  Hyeanum  —  inaiaTipX  villo#nm.  —  NiimM.  var.  Sekltnn- 
fffrian«m=vlllo«iim,Tar.  ItoxalliixiiiRigiip  —  .YiVrit  .var-Jfotud* 
Curtt— Boxallli  X  ln»i«Tip  rimntinl.— .V««w-UwT»Drf»numX 
Stonet-  OatosAmn— eiliolar*XRoth«fhildianam.-t»«n«r»i» 
— araan  t  hum.—  (Ennn/AMmoIlaiTiaianumXinsixne.—  (Hiria— 
tonnum  X  nlvenm.  —.Omtrt  —  ornanthum.  var.  Ornate*.  —,Or- 
pKamim  —  barbatum  X  lirtiryi  —  Otbornri  —  Harriaianum,  rar. 
aupcrbumX  SpWrlanum .  —  f'ttgtnnum  —  suprrbirnaX  Hookenp. 

—  PalUns  —  Hpirerianura  X  l>ayaiium.  —  Vatertonii  —  Loirii  X 
Lawrenceanum.—  I'aooninum.  See  Meaxurelanum.  A.F.  7 :707. 

—  P»/«a«=Hayn»MianumXiij«lgne,—  l'rU\pr—  NiobeXJaranico- 
•uperbiena,—  1'tllueidum  —  ltmiene,  var.  Maalei  X  Dayannm.— 
/Vturofwm^Spi^rinnumXKuprrbienii.  —  l\tchrr\annm  —  }lhi- 
riaianum.  var.  nuperhnmXSpireriannm  —  I'leutoehtorum—hmx- 
bat ii in  X  Javanieum ,  var.  virrn«.  —  llruronruron  —  renuttumX 
vijlonum .  —  ttuntru  w  —  vi  I  lnnum  X  vrnmtum  IT).  —  Poiitum  — 
barbatum  X  renuatum.  —  I'ollrttianum  —  ralnphyllnm  X  cpnaa- 
thum,  var.  anperbnm.  —  Prnrrttii  —  1 1  arriatanum  X  riUoaum  — 
Kadiwum  —  IvurrrureanumXSpireriauum  —  KranU  —  in«brne, 
Tar.  ManlelXpurpuratum.—  Hmrallianuin  —  vlUoanmXventu- 
tum  (*ee  Mea»urelanum).  —  H»l>r$t*HM  —  cmanthum.  var.  an- 
perbutnXvUIoiium.  var.  Boxallil.—  &irai;eanvmMHarriftianum 
X  Spioerianum.  —  tkUiytrum  —  barbatum  X  Philippe cie.  —  Srt- 
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liarrum.  var.  mnjus  —  harbatumX  Phllippinens*.  AT.  11:1148. 

—  Sttgmanum  —  Harrtslanutn  X  Spieenanum.  —  Suptrriliar*  — 
barbattun  X  superbiiras.  —  .Susan  iiwi  —  Leeanum  X  nitenn. 

-  SrcndBrmn  -  Lowei  X  Curtiili .- S»anianum-V 
Xbarbatijm.-.sVinAtirnW  -  lnslgn*.  var.  Manlol  X 
T.  fl.  Haywood  •»  Druryi  X  superl 
eolorXbarbatum.  A. F. 7:707.—  fi^v<ewinuin="LA*-ren<-eannrn 
XvlUosutn,  vjir.  BoxallU.  —  Thibautianvm—  HarrisianumXin- 
signe,  var.  M  sulci.—  r»ornf<MMi»superhirn*Xin«igTie.—  Thorn- 
tonii,  var.  i?(om^iYM'I>lnsigneXsuperbiens.  —  l»<i/n»—  Spiceri- 
anumXienanthum.  var.  superbum.—  Ttfnjo-riJfasum^tonsumX 
villo»um-  Turpt"  UrlalumXArgiin.-  T.  W.  fiend  — hlrsutts- 
altnuniXSwanlanuin.—  Csilaiirtianuni-limigne,  var.  Chsntinl 
X  Lsnrreueeanum.  —  Van  Uouttanum  —  niveum  X  Dnuthlrri. 
A.P.  8:  M7.  —  Vmtiium  —  Argus X rlUoantn.  —  YrxiUarium  — 
barbattun  X  Fairieanum.—  Wallfr  rt  itinu  m  =*  Ilarrisiannm  X  vil- 
losum.  —  Wiganianu  in  ~  Harrlsianum  or  Hookers*  X  Ashbur- 
ton*-.  —  Williamsianum  =»Harri»ianuraXvenustutn  or  viUosum. 

C.  dtbilt,  Reirhb.  f.,a  smnll  Japanese  species.  Is  offered  by 
importers  of  Japanese  plant*.  It  I*  tho  CI.  ,  ritX»ph»tlum. 
Frsneh.  *  Sav.  FU.  very  amall.  not  much  larger  than  thoae  of 
Calypso  bnreaiis.  —  O.  tnsrU-ulatum  Is  offered  by  importers  of 
Dutch  bulbs.  The  O.  fatdeulatum,  Kellogg,  »»  Callfornian: 
8-8  in. ,  bearing  a  pair  of  nearly  opposite,  ovate,  somewhat  acute 
Ivs.:  fls.  solitary  or  several,  greenish,  the  depre«M>d  lipgreenlah 
i  margin. 


CYRTOCABPA  (Greek,  curved  truii).  Anaeardiaeea. 
xlcan  trees,  of  which  one  bears  a  small  fruit, 
to  a  cherry  by  the  natives  of  Lower  Calif.  In- 
into  S.  Calif,  by  F.  Francesehi.    Santa  Bar- 


yollow  with  a 


CYRlLLA  (after  Dominlco  Cyrillo,  professor  of  ■ 
cine  at  Naples,  1734-1799).  Cyrill&cea.  Shrub,  rarely 
tree:  Ivs.  short-petioled,  entire,  glabrous,  deciduous  or 
nearly  persistent:  fls.  small,  white.  In  narrow  slender 
racemes,  5-meroua:  fr.  a  small  indehlscent  2-celled  cap- 
sule with  2  seeds.  Probably  one  variable  species  from 
N.  Carolina  to  Florida,  west  to  Texas,  and  in  W.  India 
and  S.  America.  Ornamental  shrub,  rarely  cultivated, 
with  handsome  bright  green  foliage,  and  graceful  ra- 
cemes of  white  fls.,  hardy  north  to  New  York. 
Thrives  best  in  humid  sandy  soil  and  shady  position. 
Prop,  by  seeds  and  cuttings  under  glass,  with  slight  bot- 
tom heat. 

racemiflura,  Linn.  Leathcrwood.  Shrub,  occa- 
sionally tree  to  30  ft.:  Ivs.  cutieate,  oblong  or  oblanceo- 
late,  usually  obtuse,  reticulate- veined.  2-3  In.  long, 
bright  green,  turning  orange  and  scarlet  in  fall,  but  in 
tropical  climates  evergreen:  racemes  4-0 In.  long,  erect, 
at  length  nodding.  B.M.  2456.  8.8.  2:51. -The  variety 
from  W.  India  has  been  described  as  C.  Antillana, 
of  Braxll  as  C.  racemifera,  Vandelli. 


CYBTAHTHUS  (Greek,  eurrcd  floicerM;  from  their 
pendulous  habit).  ^maryMt'rfdrra.  Twenty  species  of 
tender  bulbs  from  South  Africa,  known  only  in  a  few 
American  greenhouse*.  Their  culture  Is  presumably 
like  that  of  many  other  bulbs  from  the  same  region. 
They  are  suitable  for  pot  culture,  or  for  planting  out  in 
summer.  The  following  analytical  key  gives  an  Idea  of 
the  group,  and  Its  three  subgenera. 

A.  Fls.  many  in  an  umb«l,  pendulous. 

B.  Lrs.  strap-shaped.   (Cyrtanthus  proper.) 

obliques.  Ait.  Bnlb  ovoid,  3-4  in.  thick:  Ivs.  10-12, 
strap-shaped,  distichous,  produced  after  the  fls.,  1  X-2 
ft.  long  :  scape  1-2  ft.  long,  stout,  mottled:  fls.  10-12  in 
an  umbel,  entirely  drooping,  odorless,  bright  red,  with 
more  or  less  yellow,  and  greenish  tips  2-3  in.  long;  pedi- 
cels S-l  In.  long;  style  not  exsertcd.  Capo  Colony.  B. 
M.  1133. 

bd.  Irv*. linear.  (Mo,„)l.i.) 
Mackenii.  Hook.  f.    Bulb  1  X  In.  thick:  lva.  2-6.  ap- 
pearing with  the  fls.,  linear,  1  ft.  long:  scape  slender, 
sllghtlv  glaucous:  fls.  4-10  In  an  umbel,  pure  white, 
style  exserted.  Natal.  G.C.  I.  29:641.  Gn. 


2  in.  long; 
60,  p.  03. 


AA.  Fit.  single,  or  fete  in  an  umbel,  erect  or  slightly 
curved  downward.  (Gastronema.) 
sanguineus ,  Hook.  Bulb  2  In.  thick:  Ivs.  3-4,  appear- 
ing with  the  fls.,  lanceolate,  petioled,  1  ft.  long:  scape 
slender,  6-9  in.  long:  fls.  1-3,  bright  red,  3-4  %  In.  long, 
wider  funnel-shaped  than  In  the  two  preceding  species, 
with  a  throat  1  in.  across.  Caffraria,  Natal.  B.M.  5218. 

C.  HMoni,  Baker,  belongs  to  Cyrtanthu*  proper,  but  its  Ivs. 
appear  with  the  fls.,  and  it  has  8-8  or  even  12  pale  red  fls.  about 
1  in.  long,  and  a  tnurh  shorter  ntyle  than  in  0.  ooJw/uiw.  Cape 
Colony.  BM  im.  Oa.S0;107«.  W.  M. 


prOcera,  HBK.  Very  tall  tree,  with  slender,  terete, 
dark  purpli.sh,  resinous  branches  :  Ivs.  alternate,  odd- 
pinnate:  leaflets  5-7  or  9,  oblong,  entire,  with  a  very 
slight  sllkiness,  especially  below,  very  shortly  stalked, 
1  in.  or  more  long,  half  as  wide :  fls.  white,  inconspic- 
uous, in  panicles  1-2  In.  long;  calyx  5-parted,  villous, 
persistent ;  segments  roundish  ;  petals  5,  elliptic  ;  sta- 
mens 10;  style  1 :  fr.  the  site  of  aa  olive,  edible.  Mex. 
HBK.  6,  t.  009. 

CYRTOCHlLUM.    Referred  to  Oneidium. 

CYRTODfilRA.    See  Fpiseia. 

CYRT0MIUM  (Greek,  o  6oir).     Polypodiicta .  A 
genus  of  Asiatic  half-hardy  or  greenhouse  ferns  of 
rigid  habit,  with  simply  pinnate  Ivs., 
veins  and  Arm  indusia  fixed  by  the  de 
Culture  as  for  Polystichum,  to  which  It  1 


Cyrtomium 
(Leaf  X  !-«.) 


A.  Margin*  ot  pinna  entire  or  slightly  undulat*. 

lalcitum,  J.  8m,  Fig.  653.  Pinna?  ovate,  falcate  ; 
the  lower  rounded  or  obliquely  truncnte  at  the  base,  4-6 
in.  long,  1-2  in.  wide.  Japan  and  India. -The  large  thick, 
glossy  foliage  makes  it  au  excellent  fern  for  decorations. 

F6rtun«i,  J.  8m.  Pinnn>  lanceolate,  opaque,  2-4  In. 
long,  J,'-l  In.  wide.  Japan. 

n.  Margins  of  pinna  toothed  or  sometimes  lobed. 

caryotldeum,  J.  Sm.  Pinna?  larger,  5-7  in.  long,  IX- 
2\  wide,  often  auricled  on  both  sides  at  the  base, 
sharply  toothed.  India.  L.  M.  Undbhwood. 
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Consult  Cyrlopodium  Woodtordii. 

C  YBT0P0DIUM  i Greek  for e vrrtd  foot,  from  th«  shape 
of  the  Up).  Orthid&e***,  tribe  Vindta.  Epiphyte-,, 
■tema  fusiform,  bearing  plicate  leaves :  sepals  and  p<-taU 
equal,  free  ;  column  aemlterete  :  pollinia  2,  caudicle 
abort,  gland  orate:  scape*  radical,  hearing  numerous 
flowers,  pure  yellow  or  spotted  with  crimsun.  Probably 
two  dosen  species,  widely  distributed  in  the  tropics. 
They  are  large  growing  plants,  with  large  and  showy 
flowers.  They  need  a  rich,  flbrous  soil  with  manure. 
Grow  in  a  warm  or  tropical  house. 

Andersoaii,  R.  Br.  Stems  5  ft.  high  :  Ivs.  long,  lan- 
ceolate, sheathing  at  the  base:  scape  often  3  ft.  high, 
branching,  bearing  many  yellow  flowers:  sepals  and 
petals  broad,  bright  yellow,  the  labeltum  brighter,  front 
lobe  sligbtlv  concave.  Specimens  with  over  100  fls.  have 
been  recorded.  Tropical  Amer.  B.M.  lbOO. 

punctatum.  Lindl.   Habit  as  above:  scape  from  2-3 ft. 


high,  branching  aliotit  midway,  dotted  with  dull  purple, 
the  branches  subtended  by  membranaceous  sheathing 
bracts,  which  are  lanceolate,  undulating,  and  dotted 
with  crimson  :  sepals  oblong-lanceolate,  undulate, 
greenish  yellow  blotched  with  crimson;  petals  similar, 
spotted  at  the  base;  labellum  in.  long,  fleshy,  bright 
yellow,  lateral  lobea  crimson,  niidlolie  spotted  and 
margined  with  crimson;  column  green.  Extensively  dis- 
tributed through  S.  Amer.  B.M.  3507.  K.S.  22  :  2352.- 
Var.  Ssintlegerianum,  Hort.  <<7.  SaintUgmanum, 
Reich,  f.).  Haa  brighter  markings  on  the  bracts  and 
flowers. 

Woodlordil,  Sims  (Cyrtop)ra  Wnddfordii,  IJndl.l. 
Stems  fusiform:  Ivs.  lanceolate:  scape  radical,  hearing 
a  many-flowered  raceme:  fls.  greenish,  with  a  purple  la- 
bellum; sepals  linear  lanceolate;  petals  oblong.  Trinidad, 
Martinique.   B.M.  1814.  Os 


CYRT08PERMA  (Greek,  eiirrrd  seed).  Aro\d<m. 
This  genus  includes  a  handsome  warmhoiiM'  tuberous 
foliage  plant,  with  large,  hastate  red-veined  leaves, 
resembling  an  Alorasla,  but  easilv  distinguished  by  its 
spiny  stems.  It  was  introduced  Into  cult,  in  lh*0  from 
the  Solomon  Islands  as  Alutania  JAhn*toni,  but  two 
years  later  it  flowered,  and  It  became  evident  that  the 
plant  was  a  ("yrtosperma.  This  plant  was  once  adver- 
tised by  Pitcher  &  Manda  as  Cyrtemerla.  apparently  a 


typographical  error,  as  there  is  no  such  genus,  t'yrto- 
sperms  has  w  »pecics,  remarkab]  v  scattered  in  the  tropics. 
They  are  herbs  with  tubers  or  long  rhizomes:  leaf  and 
flower-stalks  often  spiny  or  warty:  Ivs.  hastate  or  sagit- 
tate; petioles  long,  sheathing  at  the  base.  Culture 
presumably  same  us  Alocasia. 

Jfihnstoni.  X.  E.  Br.  (Aloc&tia  Jvhnitoni.  Hort.). 
Tuberous:  petiole  2-2  "4  ft.  long,  olive  green,  spotted 
rose,  covered  with  fleshy,  spine-like  warts :  Ivs.  sagit- 
tate, depressed  in  the  middle.  \  %-2  ft.  long,  olive-green, 
with  prominent  and  beautiful  red  veins  above.  I.H. 
27:396. 

C,  firm.  Und,  &  N.  E.  Br..  Is  a  srecind  species  of  tbl»  genus, 
figured  in  I.H.  98:15.1.  but  not  known  to  !«•  in  Die  Amer.  trade. 
It  has  narrow-saglttatr  ivs.  on  slender,  very  prickly  petioles  : 
spalhe  rather  large,  renewed,  greenish  white.  Horn 00. 

CTRT08TACHTS  (Greek  for  arrhrd  spit* I.  Pnl- 
mirrtr,  tribe  Arrrrir.  Three  Malavan,  spineless,  pin- 
nate-leaved palms,  sometimes  seen  in  choice  collections. 
They  thrive  on  the  treatment  given  to  Areca  and  Chrys- 
alidocarpus.  Spudix  large,  branching  and  pendent:  lis. 
monoecious,  the  two  kinds  in  one  spadix  —  each  pistillate 
accompanied  by  two  staminates  with  6  stamens.  Two 
species  are  offered  in  this  country  : 

Height  25-30  ft.  :  leaflets  linear  or 
unequally  2-toothed.  delicate  gray  be- 


jrm,  obtuse,  unequally  2-toot 
,  the  petioles  dark,  brownish  red. 


Becc.   Petioles    green  :  Ivs.   broad,  boldly 
arched,  the  leaflets  unequally  2-toothed. 

CY8TACAHTHUS  (Creek  for  bladdtr  Arattthui,  be- 
cause the  flowers  are  inflated  ).  AranthHr/a.  Five  erect, 
evergreen  herbs  of  Burma  and  Cochin  China,  with 
showy,  sessile  fls.  in  the  axils  of  bracts,  the  entire  in- 


1  more  or  leas  crowded  into  a  terminal  panicle 
orthyrse.  Corolla-limb  spreading,  unequally  5-lobed,  the 
lobes  short-rotund :  stamens  2:  style  filiform,  the  stigma 
2-toothed  :  ivs.  entire.  One  species  U  cult.  In  the  Old 
World,  but  is  not  known  to  Ihj  in  the  Amur,  trade.  This 
is  C.tirgida,  Nicholson,  B.M.  6043  as  Iftnima  tirgida, 
Kua.  It  cornea  from  Cochin  China;  2  ft.  or  less  high, 
with  prominently  jointed  stems  and  opposite,  elliptic- 
lanceolate  Ivs. :  fls.  white,  yellow  in  the  throat  and  pink- 
retlculated  on  the  lobes.  Cult,  as  other  warm  house 
Acanthads.  |  See  Apktlandra  for  example.  |  Prop,  by 
cuttings  of  1 


CYST0PTER13  (Greek,  bladdtr- Urn).  PolfpodiA- 
<ft .  A  small  genus  of  hardy  native  ferns,  with  deli- 
cate foliage,  and  round  sort,  covered  by  a  delicate  indu- 
aium  which  is  attached  under  one  side  and  opens  at  the 
other,  becoming  hood-like  in  appearance  and  finally 
disappearing.  The  5  species  all  grow  in  the  north  tem- 
perate tone.  Of  easy  culture  in  shady,  rich  borders. 

C.  bulbllera.  Bernh.    I.vs.  8-24  In.  long,  widest  at  th« 
se,  tripinnatifld,  bearing  on  the  under  surface  of  th» 
chis  a  series  of  bulb-like  bodies,  which  germinate  and 
new  plants.    Thrives  best  on  lime-bearinf 
Canada  to  North  Carolina. 

C.  tragilia,  Bernh.    Fig.  654.    Lvs.  elos 
tered,  4—8  In.  long  besides  the  slender  stalks, 
tripinnatifld,  wridest  above  the  base.  Widely 
I  world  at  all  altitudes. 
L.  M.  Uxdexwood. 

CYTISUS  (Greek  name  for 
a  kind  of  clover). 
mindta.  Broom.  Mostly  low 
shrubs,  rarely  small  trees : 
lvs.  trifoliolate,  sometimes  nni- 
foliolate.  rather  small,  alter- 
nate, deciduous  or  persistent, 
sometimes  few  and  minute  and 
branches  almost  leafless  :  fls. 
papilionaceous,  axillary  or  in 
rmlnal  heads  or  racemes,  yel- 
low, white  or  purple;  sta- 
mens 10,  connate  :  style 
curved  :  pod  flat,  dehis- 
cent, with  few  or  many 
seeds  ;  seeds  with  a  ral- 
lose  appendage  at  the 
base.  About  45  species 
In  S.  and  M.  Europe,  Ca- 
nary Isl..  N.  Africa  and 
W.  Asia.  Ornamental 
free  -  flowering  shrubs, 
blooming  most  in  early 
spring  and  summer. 
Nearly  hardy  north  are 
C.  hir*utui,C  capitatui, 
C.  $eopariut,  C.  nifri- 
ean ,v.r ,(,  u,  .^A Mx, while 
the  evergreen  species  C. 
VanaritHfig,  t.  randi- 
cons,  C.  filipr*  are  hardy 
only  south.  Moat  of  the 
species  are  well  adapted 
,  and  thrive  In  almost  anv 
well  drained  soil  and  in  sunny  position;  they  naturaliie 
themselves  often  very  quickly  In  dry,  gravelly  soil, 
where  few  other  plants  will  grow;  C.  ir-opariut  espe- 
cially does  so.  The  Cytisus  ought  to  be  transplanted 
carefully  and  when  young,  as  they  do  not  bear  trans- 
planting well  as  older  plants.  Some  dwarf  species  like 
C.  Anloini,  A'ch-chs/s,  ylabrttctni.  purpirrm  and 
Ituranthm  are  very  handsome  for  rockeries.  The  ever- 
green ('.  Cunarirntis  and  raetmosm  are  much  grown 
in  the  north  as  greenhouse  shrubs,  blooming  profusely 
in  early  spring  ;  also  the  white-flowering  C.  albui  and 
/ilipet  make  handsome  pot-plants,  and  may  be  had 
in  bloom  in  February  with  gentle  forcing.  For  pot- 
plants,  a  light  sandy  loam  with  peat  added  forms  a  suit- 
able compost.  After  flowering  the  plants  should  be  cut 
back  and  repotted  as  soon  as  they  start  into  new  growth. 


IX  X.) 
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After  repotting  they  are  kept  clone  and  often  syringed 
until  they  are  established;  then  they  ought  to  hare  plenty 
of  air  and  only  slight  shade.  When  the  new  growth  has 
been  finished  they  may  be  put  in  the  open  air  until  frost 
Is  threatening.  During  the  winter  they  should  be  kept 
In  a  cool  greenhouse  with  plenty  of  light  and  carefully 
and  moderately  watered.  From  January  they  may  be 
transferred  gradually  in  a  wanner  house  for  forcing. 


Even  when  it  kills  to  the  ground  in  winter,  it  throws 
up  its  stems  again  in  the  spring. 


(XX.) 


Cuttings  started  in  early  spring,  transplanted  several 
times  and  then  gradually  hardened  off,  can  be  grown  into 
flowering  specimens  for  the  following  spring.  Prop,  by 
seeds  sown  in  spring  and  by  greenwood  cuttings  under 
glass;  they  are  also  sometimes  increased  by  layers  or  by 
grafting.  As  stuck  t\  nigrieunt  is  much  used,  or  La- 
fcn mum  rulgarc  for  small  standard  trees  ;  for  plants 
grown  in  the  greenhouse  or  south,  C.  Canariensis  is  a 
good  stock.  Altbkd  Kehdeb. 

Of  Cytisus,  the  young  growths  root  readily  in  Decem- 
ber ami  January  in  the  ordinary  way.  They  should  be 
1  as  they  grow.  Uood  sixed  plants  can  be  pro- 
i  if  shifting  and  pinching  is  not  neglected.  By  the 
following  winter,  the  winter-propagated  plants  should 
be  in  5-in.  pots,  in  which  sue  they  are  most  useful. 
Keep  very  cool  during  winter  and  withhold  any  forcing. 
They  flower  in  March,  or,  if  kept  at  a  night  temperature 
of  45°,  as  late  as  April.  Syringe  at  ail  times  to  prevent 
red  spider.  To  produce  good  siiod  plants  in  one  year, 
it  is  best  to  keep  them  plunged  on  a  bench  under  the 
glass  the  entire  summer,  with  little  shade.  Older  plants 
can  be  plunged  out  of  doors  during  July,  August  and 
September.  Wiluam  BOON. 

Index:  albus,  2  ;  Andreanus,  1;  atropurpureus,  5  ; 
Canadensis,  10;  candlcans,  8;  capitatus,  7;  carneus,  5  ; 
elongatus,  14,  and  suppl.  list ;  EverestlatniK.il;  falca- 
tus.  6:  fillpes,  3;  hirsutus,  0  ;  incarnatus,  2;  Linkii,  2  j 
linifolius,  13;  Madcrcnsis,  9;  nigricans,  14;  Palmrnsls, 
3;  pendulus,  5;  prollferus,  4;  purpureus,S;  racemosus, 
11,  12;  raraosissimus,  10;  Schlpka?nsls  (which  is  offered 
In  the  trade  as  this  page  goes  to  press)  will  be  found  in 
the  supplementary  list  under  V.  leucanthus;  scoparlus, 
1;  stenopetalus,  12.    Sue  Laburnum  and  Adenocarpus. 

A.  fls.  lateral  along  the  branches. 
B.  StyU  very  long,  spirally  incurred  at  the  apex: 

fit.  large,  yellow  or  partly  crimson. 
1.  sooparios,  Link.  (Sarothdmnus  scop&rius,  Wlmm. 
Spdrtium  scoparium,  Linn.).  Scotch  Bkoom.  Shrub, 
to  10  ft.,  with  erect,  slender  branches:  Ivs.sbort-petluted, 
1-3-foliolate  ;  Ifts.  obovate  or  oblaneeolate,  sparingly 
appressed  pubescent,  K-!^  in.  long:  fls.  usually  solitary, 
%  in.  lone  ;  calyx  and  pedicels  nearly  glabrous  :  pod 
brownish  black,  glabrous,  villous  only  at  the  margin. 
May,  June.  M.  and  S.  Europe.  —  Var.  Andreanus,  Dipp. 
(Genista  Andreann,  Puissant  i.  Pis.  yellow  with  dark 
crimson  wings.  R.H.  1*N.;373.  Ot.  40:  1342.  R.B.  19: 
129.  J.H.  111.  32:41.2.  There  are  also  varieties  with 
double  and  with  yellowish  white  fls.  and  a  form  with 
pendulous  branrhes.  All  the  vars.  are  more  tender  than 
the  type.  — The  Scotch  Broom,  (.'.  scoparius,  has  become 
established  in  this  countrv,  as  a  naturalized  plant,  in 
waste  places  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Virginia;  and  it  is 
also  reported  from  Vancouver  Island.  It  is  also  recom- 
mended by  landscape  gardeners  for  covering  raw  and 
broken  places.  Its  yellow  fls.  and  nearly  bare  stems 
'  i  a  unique  combination  in  the 


BB.  Style  not  or  not  much  longer  than  the  keel, 
slightly  curved. 
C.  Color  ot  fls.  white  or  purple. 
D.  Calyx  short  campanulatt.  not  longer  than  wide: 
toliagt  scarce. 

2.  Albus,  Link.  (C.  TJnkii  Junk:,  Genista  dtba,  Lam.). 
Shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with  slender,  erect,  grooved  branches  : 
Ivs.  short-petioled,  1-  to  3-foliolate;  Ifts.  obovate-oblong 
to  linear-oblong,  K-'-i  in.  long,  sparingly  appressed- 
pubescent:  fls.  axillary,  1-3,  white,  in.  long:  pod 
appressed-pubescent,  usually  2-sccded.  May,  June. 
Spain,  N.  Africa. —  Var.  incarnktua,  Dipp.  Fls.  white, 
slightly  blushed.  L.H.I'.  11:1052  as  a  Spartlna. 

3.  hlipss,  Webb  (  Spartocytisus  filipes, Webb).  Shrub, 
with  slender,  angulnte,  threadlike  branches:  Ivs.  slen- 
der-petioled,  3-foliolate,  nearly  glabrous  ;  Ifts.  linear- 
lanceolate  :  fls.  axillary,  1-2.  fragrant,  pure  white; 
wings  much  longer  than  the  keel.  Feb. -May.  Tene- 
riffa.  — As  C.  Palmensis,  Hort.,  in  the  Amer.  trade. 

PD.  Caylx  tubular,  longer  than  wide  :  Irs.  always  S-to- 
liotatt :  branches  terete. 

4.  proUferus,  Linn.  Shrub,  to  12  ft. .with  longand  slen 
der  pubescent  branches  :  Ifts.  oblaneeolate,  silky  pu 
bescent  beneath,  green  and  sparsely  pubescent  abovel 

1—  1'*  in.  long  :  fls.  white,  3-8  on  rather  long  tomentose 
pedicels  ;  calyx  tomentose  ;  standard  pubescent  outside, 
pod  densely  tomentose-vlllous,  1  Vi-2  in.  long.  May.June. 
Canary  Isl.  B.R.  2:121.  L. B.C.  8:701. -Kecommended 
as  a  fodder  plant  for  California. 

5.  purpureas,  Scop.  Procumbent  or  erect  shrub,  to  2  ft., 
quite  glabrous  :  Ivs.  rather  long  petlolcd  ;  Ifts.  oval  or 
obovate,  .lurk  green  above,  in.  long  :  fls.  1-3,  purple; 
calyx  reddish:  pod  black.  1-1 '■  In.  long.  May.June. 
S.Austria.  N.  Italy.  B.M.  117C.  L.B.C.  9:892.-Var. 
albus,  Hort.  Fls.  white.  Var.  carneus,  Hort.  Fls.  light 
pink.  Var.  atropurpureus,  Hort.  Fls.  dark  purple.  Var. 
pendulus,  with  slender,  pendulous  branches,  is  some- 
times grafted  high  on  Laburnum. 

ci\  Color  ot  fls.  yellow. 

6.  hirsutus,  Linn.  Shrub, 
to  3  ft., with  erect  or  procum- 
bent.villous.terete  branches: 
Ifts.  obovate  or  obovate-ob- 
long, villous  pubescent  be- 
neath, X-'«  in.  long  :  fls. 

2-  3,  short-petioled;  calyx 
villous  pulK'scont:  pod  1  in. 
long,  villous.  Mav,  June. 
M.  and  8.  Europe!  Orient. 
B.  M.  6819  (leaflets  erro- 
neously shown  as  serrate). 
L.  B.  C.  G:  520  (aa  C.  falca- 
tus)  B.  R.  14: 1191  (as  C. 
multi  floras). 

ajl.  fls.  in  terminal  heads, 
with  bracts  at  the  base. 

7.  capitatus,  Scop.  Shrub, 
to  3  ft.,  with  erect,  terete,  , 
villous  branches:  Ifts.  ob- 
ovate or  oblong  -  obovate, 
sparingly  appressed  pubes- 
cent altove. villous  pubescent 
beneath,  in.  long  :  fls. 
vellow,  brownish  when  fad- 
ing, nearly  1  in.  long  :  pod 
villous.  1-1  S  in.  long.  July, 
Aug.  M.  and  S.  Europe.  L. 
B.I  '.  5:  197  1  11.  III.  31  : 161  (X  X  ) 
(as  Genista  \. 

AAA.  fls.  in  terminal  racemes. 
B.  Foliage   persistent:   branches  grooved  or  striped 
c.  Lrs.  distinctly  pettoled. 
n.  Racemes  rather  short  and  dense. 


8. 


,  Linn.  Shrub,  to  10  ft. :  branches  villous- 
young:  Ivs.  short-petioled,  usually  gla- 
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orous  aoove,  punesc-ent  Deneatn;  lfts.  obovate  or  ooo- 
vate-oblong,  mucronulate,  In.  long:  racemea  3-9- 

fld.,  short,  leafy  at  the  base:  fla.  fragrant,  bright  yellow: 
pod  rufous- villous,  slightly  toruloae.  May,  June.  Medi- 
terranean region,  Canary  Isl. 

9.  Maderensif,  Voss  (Genista  ltadtrin$i$,  Webb). 
Large  ah  rub  or  amall  tree,  to  20  ft.,  closely  allied  to  C. 
eandican*  and  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  rufoua  woolly 
tomeotam  covering  the  young  branches,  petioles  aud 
pedicels,  and  by  the  longer  petioles.  Lvs.  crowded ;  lfta. 
obovate,  acute  or  mucronnlate,  often  almost  glabrous 
altovc.  acabby  beneath,  K-H  In.  long,  about  as  long  as 
petioles:  racemes  6-12-Hd.,  abort:  fla.  bright  yellow, 
slightly  fragrant:  pod  5-T  seednd.  May,  June.  Madeira. 

10.  Caaarlensjs ,  Linn.  Genista  of  florists.  Pig.  655. 
Much-branched  shrub,  to  6  ft.,  with  vil Urns-pubescent 
branches:  petioles  at  least  half  as  long  aa  the  lfts. ;  lfta. 
cuneate,  obovate  or  oblong-obovate,  pubescent  on  both 
aides,  S«- %  In.  long:  racemes  usually  man v  lid.,  secund : 

ellow.  May-July.  (Wry  Ial.  A. 
«7. 


14. 


\gviU  UrtU. 


ramoti$$i- 
).    Lfts.  very  small: 
L.B.C.  13:1201.  BR. 


F.  6: 

mat,  Polr.    C.  . 
racemes  ahort,  but 

3:217. 

i>D.  Haeemes  elongated. 

11.  racemosua,  Nichols.,  not  Marn.  Fig.  656.  Shrub,  to 
6  ft.:  branches  pubescent:  Ivs.  rather  Iouk  petloled;  lfts. 
oblong-obovate,  mucronnlate,  in.  long,  silky  pu- 
bescent on  both  sides:  racemes  elongated,  many-fid., 
secund  and  rather  loose,  3-5  In.  long.  Probably  of  gar- 
den origin  and  hybrid  between  C.  CunarientU  and  C. 
Mtenopetalut.  A.F.  G:802;  13:1136. -Better  floriata' 
plant  than  the  last.  Var.  Everesttinna.  Hort.  Fla.  of  a 
deeper  ahade  of  yellow,  very  free-flowering.  R.H. 
1873:390. 

12.  s  ten  ope  talus.  Voaa  (C.raeemdtm,  Marn.).  Shrub, 
to  6  ft.,  with  silky  pubescent  branches  :  Irs.  slender 
petloled;  lfts.  cuneate,  oblong  or  narrow-oblong,  obtuse, 
silky  pubescent  on  both  sides,  in-  long:  racemes 
manv-fld.,  loose:  lis.  large,  bright  yellow.  May,  June. 
Canary  Isl.  B.R.  26:23  (as  Oenitta  brarteolata\.-§omt- 

I  cultivated  as  C.  tpltnden*.  but  less  desirable  as  a 
a  the  I 


CC.  I*rg,  nearly  $e$tile. 

13.  linilolias.  Lam.  Shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with  erect,  ajv 
pressed-silky  tomentose  branches:  lfts.  linear  or  linear- 
lanceolate,  acute,  revolute  at  the  margin,  nearly  gla- 
brous and  shining  above,  silvery  pubescent  beneath,  %- 
1  in.  long:  racemes  short  and  compact:  fls.  bright  yel- 
low: pod  torulose.  April-June.  Spain,  N.  Afr.,  " 
Isl.  b.M.442. 


Shrub,  2-4  ft.,  with  erect,  ap- 
preased-pubeaeent  branches  :  Ivs.  long  petloled ;  lfts. 
obovate  or  oblong-obovate,  glabrous  above,  appresaed- 


pubeacent  beneath,  's-1  in.  long:  racemes  very  long  and 
slender,  3-8  in.  long.  June,  July.  Germany,  N".  Italy. 
Hungary.  L.B.C.  6:570.  B.R.  10:802.  Var.  elongatua, 
Borkh.  Blooming  again  In  fall  at  the  top  of  the  elon- 
gated fruiting  racemes.  R.H.  1891,  p.  1*9  <au  var. 
Carlieri). 

C.  Adami,  Potr.— Laburnum  Adami-  C.  ilbut.  Harqn— C. 
IrumntbuK  —  0  alpinu*.  Mill.— Laburnum  alpinum  —  ('.  A r- 
diini.  Foam.  Prostrate  shrub,  to  1  ft.  high  :  Irs.  trifoliate, 
silky:  fls  1-6,  axillary,  yellow:  calyx  carapanulate.  Apr.,  May. 
Southeastern  Prance.  —  O.  A uttriaevt.  Linn.  Allied  to  C.  Capi- 
tal us.  Lfts.  narrow,  oblaneeolate.  silky  pubescent  on  bot  h  sides : 
fls.  yellow;  calyx  densely  villous.  Southeastern  Eu..  Caucasus. 
—  O.  bifUtrut,  L'Herlt. —  C.  Ratitbonensis.—  C.  Cantdbrietu. 
Willd.  Allied  to  C.  scoparius,  but  prostrate,  with  silky  Irs.  and 
largo  bright  yellow  fls.:  pod  villous.  May.  Spain.—  C.  Canta- 
bncut,  Hort.—  V.  scoparios,  var.  pendulus  —  C.  mnoMu,  Voaa 
(Tallneeon*— U.Webbl.  Allied  to  C.  CWriensis  Densely  vU- 
lous  tomentose,  small  leaved,  racemes  short.  Teneriffa  —  C. 
decumbent,  Walp.  Prostrate:  Ivs.  simple,  ohlanceolate,  loosely 
villous:  lis.  yellow,  axillary.  1-2.  S.  Eu.  I.  H  i  -  71-  -  <  •  elm- 
gttio-purpureus,  Hort.-^C.  versicolor.—  C.  etonpdtxu,  Waldst.  A 
Kit.— C.  Ratiabonensis,  var.  elongatu*  —  C.  rUmijaiue,  Hort.— 
C.  hirsutus.-  V.  t  nig  ram.  Lam.  Allied  to  V.  ftilpea.  Petioles 
short:  lfts.  densely  pu!>escent :  lis.  fragrant,  white. 
Teneriffa.— C.  glabrifent.  Sartor.  Procumbent,  spar  _ 
pressed  pubescent :  Ivs.  3  follnlate:  fls.  lateral,  yellow  :  pod 
glabrous.  ,N  Italy. —  0.  A'evMsu,  Bean  (<.'.  albuaX  Ardoini). 
Prostrate:  Ivs.  3  foliolate,  pubescent :  fls.  creamy  white.  Origi- 
nated at  Kew.—  O.  Laburnum.  Linn.  —  labnmnm  vulgare.—  C. 
fettedaMtu.  Waldst.  A  Kit.  Allied  to  C.  eapltatus.  l.f  t  s  nearly 
glabrous  above,  acute :  fls.  white  or  yellowish  white.  June, 
July  Soiitbea.st.-ni  Eu.  Var.  fehhaksanati  Hna  I>»arf  .  rl«. 
pure  white.  Balkan.-  C.  nubigenus.  Link  -  C.  fragrans  —  C. 
pratenx.  Hort.  It'  albus  X  purgans).  Shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with  erect 
branches  :  Ivs.  1-3  foliolate :  fls.  yellowish  white.  Of  ganleo 
origin.—  C.  poljrtrirhu*.  Bleb.— C.  hirsutus  —  C  purgans. ^Willd. 
Shrub,  to  3  ft. ,  appresaed-pubescent  :  branches  stnped :  Ira. 
1-3-follolate,  oblong  or  linear- lanceolate  i  fls.  axillary,  yellow, 
fragrant:  pod  glabrous.  May-July.  Spain.  S.  France  —  O. 
ramrnlAceut,  Sleb.—  Petteria  ramentacea.  —  C.  Salitbmtntii, 
Sehaeff.  Allied  to  C.  hirsutus.  To  3  ft.:  branches  slender,  ap- 
pressed  pubescent :  lfta.  glabrous  above,  silky  beneath :  fla.  1-2, 
yellow  ;  calyx  with  appressed.  yellowish,  silky  hairs.  April- 
June.  M.  Eu..  W.Asia  Var.  elongntus.  Koch.  More  erect: 
fls.  larger,  3-.-. :  calyx  with  somewhat  spreading  hairs.  B.R. 
4:308  (as  C.  biflorus).—  C.  Rutkenictu.  Hort.,  not  Pisch.  — C. 
hirsutus. —  C,  trttUifMiw,  Linn.  Allied  to  C.  nigricans.  Quite 
glabrous:  Ivs.  nearly  sessile,  with  roundish -obovate  lfts.:  ra- 
cemes short.  4-11  «•),  May,  June.  8  Eu.  B.M  258  -  C.triflbnu. 
L'Herit.  Similar  to  ('.hirsutus.  Fls.  long  pedieclled.  jrellow; 
calyx  tube  short,  not  tubular.  April.  May.  S.  Bu.,N.  Afr.  Ten- 
der.— 0.  nrrieolor,  IMpp.  (C.  hirsutus  X  purpureas)  I^ow 
shrub,  with  sparingly  villous  Ivs. :  fls.  yellowish  white  and  pale 
i  cull,  as  C.  Inearualus.-C.  Wtldeni.  VU.- 


D 


DAB  (feci  A  (after  1U  Irish  name  8t.  Dabeoe's  Heath). 
More  commonly  spelled  Daboecia.  Syn.,  lioretta.  Eriti- 
eta.  Low  evergreen  shrub  with  alternate  entire  lvs.  and 
drooping  pedlcelled  fls.  In  long  terminal  racemes :  corolla 
ovoid,  contracted  at  the  mouth  and  shortly  4-lobed,  with 
recurved  lobes  ;  stamens  8,  Included  :  capsule  4-celled, 
dehiscent.  One  species  In  western  Europe.  Very 
pretty  heath-like  shrub,  with  purple  or  white  fls.  In  ele- 
gant loose  racemes,  well  adapted  for  rockeries  or  bor- 
ders of  evergreen  shrubberies.  Require*  protection 
north  during  the  winter,  and  thrives  best  In  a  peaty, 
sandy  soil.  Prop,  by  seeds  treated  like  those  of  Erics, 
and  by  cuttings  of  half -ripened  wood  under  glass. 

polifoUa,  Don  (D.  Cctntdbrlea,  Koch,  ifrmiitia  poti- 
fdlia,  Juss.).  Irish  Hkath.  To 2  ft. :  branchlets  glandu- 
lar pubescent :  lvs.  elliptic,  the  uppermost  narrower, 
revolute  at  the  margin,  whitish  tomentose  beneath, 
shining  and  dark  green  above,  in.  long:  racemes 

many  (Id. :  corolla  In.  long,  purple  In  the  type. 

June-Oct.  Ireland,  W.  France,  N.  Spain.  On.  52: 1142. 
Ot.  47:  1450.  L.  B.  C.  20: 1907.  S.  B.  F.  O.  2 : 276.  There 
are  many  varieties,  as  Alba,  with  white  fls.;  bieolor.wilh 
white  and  purple  striped  fls. ;  rosea,  with  pink  fls. ;  gran- 
diflora,  with  larger  purple  fls.         Altrkd  Rkhsks. 

DA0TTU8  ( Greek,  finger,  from  the  sise  of  the  spikes ) . 
Graminta.  Cock's-Foot.  A  perennial  tnf ted  grass  with 
tint  keeled  or  folded  leaf -blades,  and  narrow  panicles 
which  expand  when  In  flower:  spikelets  several-flowered, 
much  flattened,  sessile,  and  densely  crowded  in  thick 
one-sided  clusters.  A  single  species  In  Eu.,  Asia  and 
N.  Africa,  also  naturalised  In  Australia  and  N.  America. 

glomerita,  Linn.  Orchard  Grass.  Fig.  657.  A  some- 
what coarse  grass  forming  dense  tufts.  Culms  2-3  ft. 
high,  very  leafy:  lvs.  flat,  spreading:  spikelets  com- 
pressed, 3-6  fld.:  fl. -glumes  lanceolate,  very  acute  or 
short  awn-pointed,  dilate  on  the  keel  above.— One  of  the 
best  known  and  most  useful  pasture  grasses,  and  useful 
for  lawns  under  trees. 

Var.  varisgita,  Hort.,  Is  a  dwarf  form  of  neat,  com- 
pact habit,  with  beautifully  variegated  silver  and  green 
foliage.  —  Well  adapted  for  forming  edgings.  It  grows 
1H-2  ft.  high,  and  Is  prop,  by  divisions. 

P.  B.  Kkdtcdy. 

DACTYLOCTENIUM  (Greek,  daktylot,  finger,  and 
kUnion,  comb).  Pikokr  -  Co* n  Grass.  This  genus 
elosely  resembles  Eleusine,  from  which  it  differs  chiefly 
In  having  the  terminal  spikes  shorter  and  each  tipped 
with  a  sharp  prolongation  of  the  axis.  Annual,  with 
culms  tufted  or  creeping,  and  rooting  at  the  joints,  1%- 
2  ft.  high.  Spikes  usually  3-5  in  number,  digitate,  about 
2  in.  long;  spikelets  several -fld.,  crowded  In  two  rows 
along  one  side  of  a  continuous  axis.  Species  2.  one  In 
Australia,  and  the  other  appearing  as  a  weed  in  all  the 
warmer  countries  of  the  world. 

Sgyptlacam,  WilUI.  (Eleut\nt  JEgQptiea.  Cynoturus 
AXgypttus,  Linn.).  Chow-Foot.  Spikelets  very  closc-ly 
packed,  spreading  at  tight  angles  to  the  rachl«,  2  fld., 
with  rudiments  of  two  other  fls.  — An  ornamental  grass 
Introduced  into  N.  Amer.  from  Asia  or  Africa.  Mojave 
Indians  of  S.  California  use  the  grain  for  food.  In  Africa 
a  decoction  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  for  inflam- 
mation of  the  kidneys.  p  B  Kgjorgny. 

DADALACANTHD8  (Greek  words,  mrauingan  Aran- 
tkad  of  curiout  structure).  Aeanth&eeer.  This  genus 
contains  some  tender  shrubs  of  difficult  culture  under 

fiass,  but  great  favorites  in  the  tropics,  particularly  in 
ndla.  i).  nervotus  is  a  popular  winter  and  spring- 
blooming  shrub  In  8.  Fla.  It  has  blue  flowers,  an  inch 
across,  5-lobed,  and  shaded  pnrple  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube.  The  names  are  much  confused  with  those  of 
Eranthemum.  The  kinds  mentioned  below  are,  how- 
ever, very  distinct,  from  the  garden  standpoint,  from 
any  given  in  this  work  under  Eranthemum  by  the  color 


of  their  fls.  and  the  great  site  and  relative  showtness 
of  their  bracts.  For  culture,  see  Jutticia. 

a.  FU.  dark  bltt*. 

Mrvdrai,  T.  Anders.  (Erdnthtmum  p»UMHum, 
Andrew*  and  some  dealers,  while  that  of  others  is  E. 
bicoltrr,  and  of  Roxburgh  is  D.  purpuratctus.  X.  ntr- 
vdtum,  R.  Br.  (.  Fig.  658.  Lvs.  ovate  or  elliptical,  acumi- 
nate at  both  ends,  somewhat  crenate  or  entire  :  spikes 
axillary,  opposite,  overlapping:  bracts  elliptical,  acute: 
limb  of  the  corolla  as  wide  as  the  tube  Is  long.  India. 
B.M.  1358  a*  Jutticia  nervosa.    On.  61:1118.    G.C.  11. 


M7.  Dactyua  gtomeraU- Orchard  Oraas  (X  X). 


21:415.— A  very  pretty  shrub  for  the  wannhonse,  its  fls. 
being  of  a  color  that  is  not  very  common  In  winter- 
blooming  plants.  It  Is  an  easy  subject  to  manage,  re- 
quiting a  light,  rich  soil,  full  sunlight  and  plenty  of 
water.  Cuttings  of  young  growth  root  readily  in  a  warm- 
house. 

aa.  FU.purplt. 
pnTporiaenil,  T.  Anders.  (E.  purpurdtetnt,  Wight. 
E.  pulchtlUm,  Koxb.,  not  Hort.).    Lvs.  broadly  ovate, 
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cuspidate-acuminate,  repand-crenate  :  spikes  as  above : 
bracts  ovate-rhombic,  with  a  slender  beak,  eiliate.  In- 
serted for  contrast.  Probably  not  colt.  India. 

W.  H.  Taplix  and  W.  M. 


658.  D<cdalacanthus  nervoaus  (X  %). 


DAXOHOBOPS  (probably  means  God-like,  of  divine 
appearance).  Palmdr«r,  trtlie  Upidoedrpea.  Slender 
palms,  differing  from  Calamus  in  tin •  deciduous,  cymbl- 
form  or  open  spathea.  Species  aliout  40.  Tropical 
Asia.  Same  culture  ax  Calamus.  /'.  Praco  pro<luces 
some  of  tbe  "Dragon's  Blood  "  of  commerce. 

Calicarpul,  Mart.  ( Calnmun  rnliriirpu*.  Griff. ).  Stem 
erect  or  climbing.  1  in.  disra.:  Ivs.  G-8  ft.  long,  upper 
small  with  long  flnirclla  ;  1ft-.  very  many.  13-12  In.  long, 
H-S  in.  wide  ;  petiole  1  ft.,  base  not  gibbous  or  puck- 
ered. Malacca. 

Lewisiinus,  Mart.  (Cdlamu*  /ycipisidaws,  Griff.). 
Stem  climbing,  1  In.  diam. :  petiole  I  ft.,  base  much 
swollen,  armed  below  with  scattered,  short,  deflexed 
spines,  and  above  with  straight  and  hooked  spines  li< 
In.  long  ;  lfts.  13-15  in.  long,  %-\  In.  wide;  nheath  armed 
with  solitary  or  seriate  flat  bark  spines.  Pcnang. 

Palemb&nicus,  Blume.  Stem  erect  :  Ivs.  pinnate, 
broadly  ovate,  bright  cinnamon-brown  when  young,  and 
lfts.  many,  long,  narrow  ;  petioles  erect,  with  stout 
spines  on  the  back,  which  are  deflexed  and  not  thick- 
ened at  the  base.  Sumatra. 

periacanthn*.  Mlq.  Height  15  ft.  Resembles  P.  Pa- 
ItmbanieuM,  but  the  young  Ivs.  are  nearly  straw-colored, 
and  the  spines  are  placed  in  Irregular  rings.  Sumatra. 

—  A  most  graceful  species. 

melanochsetsi,  Blume.  Stem  erect  :  Ivs.  pinnate,  the 
plnnss  long  and  narrow,  dark  green  and  drooping,  the 
petioles  sharp-spined  at  the  sheathing  bane.  Malaya. 

—  Very  decorative.    A  small  form  is  Var.  microoarpus. 
lntsrm&dioi.  Mart.   l,vx.  long-petioled,  4-6  ft.  long  : 

lfts.  opposite  or  scattered,  Ik-20  in.  long,  1-1 H  in.  wide, 
linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  margins  and  3-5  co*t» 
bristly  above  aud  below;  ra.-hls  semi-cylindrical,  spa- 
ringly armed  :  petiole  I  ft.  long,  with  flattened  spines; 
stems  at  length  15-20  ft.  long,  J«in.  in  diam.  Malaya. 

pIom6(Ol,  Hort.  Graceful  plume-like  lv*.,witb  pinna? 
4  ft.  or  less  long,  petioles  with  rigid  bla.-k  spines  with 
white  bases.  India.  Jaksij  O.  Smith. 

DAFFODIL.    See  iVarri**H». 


DAHLIA 

DAHLIA  (named  after  Professor  Andreas  Dahl.  a 

Swedish  pupil  of  Linneus,  and  author  of  Observation** 
Botanic*,  a  work  of  minor  importance).  Compiiitim. 
Dahlias  are  amongst  the  commonest  and  most  im- 
portant garden  plants.  The  spelling  of  tbe  word  Dahlia 
ahows  that  the  a  should  be  given  the  broad  sound,  but  In 
England  It  is  everywhere  given  the  long  sound,  and  in 
America  it  is  often  given  the  short  sound.  The  long 
sound  of  a  makes  the  word  indistinguishable  from  the 
leguminous  genus  Dalea,  named  after  Dale.  In  Germany 
Dahlias  are  still  commonly  called  ffrargintn,  because  in 
1803  Wllldenow  gave  the  name  Georgina  to  these  plants 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  some  very  different 
plants  had  been  previously  described  as  Dahlia.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  named  varieties  of  Dahlias  have  come 
from  one  immensely  variable  species,  usually  known 
as  P.  rariabitiM.  For  garden  purposes,  however,  a 
second  form  of  great  Importance,  P.  Jnamii.  the 
parent  of  the  cactus  forms,  must  be  kept  distinct, 
as  will  be  explained  later.  There  are  5  other  species 
cultivated  to  a  slight  extent.  The  genus  has  many 
names  of  species,  but  most  of  them  are  synonymous 
and  ill-understood  names.  There  are  |w-rh»ps  8  or  9 
fairly  distinct  species  altogether,  Mexican  almost  ex- 
clusively, with  a  very  few  in  Central  and  South 
America.  It  is  curious  that  these  show)-  plants  should 
be  closely  related  to  a  common  weed,  the  beggar's  tick, 
of  the  genus  Bidens  ;  but  other  spec  ies  of  Dahlia  have 
leaves  whose  forms  pass  gradually  into  those  of  Bidens. 
Other  close  allies  are  Cosmos  and  Coreopsis.  Cosmo* 
flowers  are  some  shade  of  purple,  rarely  white  in  wild 
nature,  and  only  one  species  has  yellow  fls.;  Core- 
opsis has  yellow  fls.  only ;  Bidens  yeflow  or  white;  and 
none  of  these  genera  have  produced  double-flowered 
forms  of  the  first  im|K>rtanee.  Dahlia  has  all  these  col- 
ors and  more,  belnif  far  richer  in  bright  reds,  and  lack- 
ing only  sky  blue  and  its  closely  related  hues,  which  are 
seen  to  perfection  in  the  China  Asters.  Few  cultivated 
plants  have  such  a  wide  range  of  colors  as  the  Dahlia; 
even  the  Chrvsanthemum  Is  distinctly  inferior  in  range, 
as  it  lacks  the  brilliant  and  vivid  scarlet,  vermilion,  and 
other  shades  of  red. 

Although  Dahlias  are  popular  plants,  especially  in  old 
gardens,  they  are  destined  to  still  greater  popularity 
from  the  new  "Cactus  "  and  "Decorative  "  types.  There 
exists  a  prejudice  against  Dahlias  in  many  locali- 
ties where  these  new  types  have  never  been  seen.  This 
prejudice  is  part  of  'a  reaction  against  formal  and 
artificial  flowers  in  general.  The  obi  time  Dahlias  were 
as  round  and  hard  and  stiff  as  a  ball.  The  new-time 
Dahlias  are  flatter,  and  tend  towards  loose,  free,  fluffy 
chrysanthemum-like  forms.  The  possibilities  of  the 
old  form  have  been  practically  exhausted;  those  of  the 
new  form  seem  to  be  almost  as  boundless  as  those  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  — which  is  the  most  fertile  In  new 
forma  of  ail  tbe  garden  composites. 


History  ok  the  Dahlia.— Of  the  important  and  very 
variable  florists'  flowers  the  Dahlia  was  one  of  the  latest 
to  come  into  cultivation.  The  first  break  of  considerable 
importance  In  the  wild  tvpe  occurred  about  1814.  Up  to 
that  time  there  were  perhaps  a  dozen  well-marked  colors 
in  good  single-flowered  varieties.  Dahlias  had  been  cut- 
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tivatcd  In  Europ«  since  1789,  and  It  I*  a  curious  fact  that 
they  showed  si^ns  of  doubling  the  very  first  year  of  their 
European  residence;  but  it  was  not  until  25  years  later 
that  a  marked  gain  in  doubling  was  made.  The  Dahlia 
seemed  to  be  undeveloped  until  1814,  when  the  era  of 
doubling  began.  Before  another  25  years  had  passed 
the  Dahlia  had  sprung  into  the  front  ranks  of  garden 
plants.  In  18'Jli  there  were  already  GO  varieties  cultivated 
by  the  Koval  Horticultural  Society.  In  1841  one  English 
dealer  hail  over  1,200  varieties.  Today  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  leading  tradesmen  to  keep"  500- 1 ,000  distinct 
varieties.  In  the  absence  of  good  records  it  Is  conjec- 
tured that  over  .'{,000  different  names  of  varieties  have 
been  published  In  the  catalogues.  Most  of  the  varieties 
are  the  Show  and  Fancy  types,  which  are  as  spherical  and 
regular  as  possible,  and  differ  only  in  color.  At  first  the 
distinction  between  the  two  tvpes  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  as  that  between  -  self" colored"  and  "  variegated" 
flowers  in  general,  the  former  presenting  to  the  view 
only  one  color,  while  the  latter  presents  two  or  more 
colors.  Lately,  for  purposes  of  exhibition  in  prlxe  com- 
petitions, the  following  arbitrary  distinction  has  been 
adopted:  A  Show  Dahlia  is  often  of  one  color;  but  if 
the  edges  of  the  rays  are  darker  than  the  ground  color 
the  variety  can  be  exhibited  in  the  Show  section.  A 
Fancy  Dahlia  always  has  two  or  more  colors,  and  If  the 
rays  are  striped  or  if  the  edges  are  lighter  than  the 
ground  color  the  variety  must  be  exhibited  In  the  Fancy 
section.  The  two  typos  reached  full  perfection  certainly 
by  1840,  and  after  that  ■lute  the  improvements  made  were 
mostly  in  matters  of  secondary  Importance.  The  im- 
mense distance  the  Dahlia  bad  travelled  can  be  seen  in 
Fig.  6tt3.  These  types  held  full  sway  until  bIhjuI  1879. 
when  the  first  Cactus  Dahlia  appeared  in  England  with 
a  promise  of  new  and  freer  forms.  Most  of  the  longest- 
lived  varieties  belong  to  the  Show  and  Fancy  type. 
This  form  is  the  one  which  is  perhaps  farthest  removed 
from  nature,  and  it  is  probably  so  highly  esteemed 
largely  because  the  most  work  has  been  spent  on  it. 

A  reaction  against  formalism  In  all  departments  of 
life  and  thought  set  in  about  the  time  of  our  own  Civil 
War.  It  was  in  the  sixties  that  the  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums did  much  to  emancipate  the  floral  world. 
With  Dahlias  the  reaction  came  much  later  and  baa  pro- 
ceeded more  slowly,  because  the  new  forms  did  not  come 
to  us  ready  made,  but  had  to  be  slowly  evolved  against 
long-standing  prejudice.  The  first  Cactus  Dahlia  was 
so  called  because  of  its  resemblance  in  form,  but  chiefly 
In  color,  to  the  brilliant  crimson-flowered  i'rrtus  */«•"• 
ciotintimnt,  a  well-known  garden  plant.  The  name  is 
now  highly  inappropriate  because  the  color  range  of  the 
pure  Cactus  type  has  Iwcn  extended  to  include  all  of 
the  important  well-defined  colors  of  which  the  Dahlia 
seems  capable.  The  original  Cactus  Dahlia  was  named 
Dahlia  Juarezii,  after  President  Juarez,  the  "Wash- 
ington of  Mexico."  It  was  pictured  for  thu  first  time  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  1879,  and  this  interesting 
picture  is  here  reproduced  in  a  reduced  size  In  Fig.  0C5. 
The  type  is  still  cultivated  under  the  same  name,  and  in 
all  essentials  seems  to  be  unchanged. 

The  origin  of  the  Cactus  type,  as  of  all  the  other 
types  of  Dahlias,  is  wrapped  in  uncertainty,  and  our 
efforts  to  get  full  and  definite  information  upon  some 
of  the  most  interesting  points  may  perhaps  alwavs  be 
baffled.  A  Dutch  dealer  got  a  root  from  jfexico 
that  produced  one  plant,  which  is  the  parent  of  all 
the  Cactus  forms.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  seed 
which  may  have  produced  the  original  root  came 
from  a  wild  or  a  cultivated  flower.  Neither  la  it 
known  whether  any  wild  single-flowered  Dahlia  of 
the  Juarezii  type  has  been  found.  To  prove  that  D. 
Juarrtii  Is  at  best  only  a  variety  of  D.  rariabilit,  it 
has  been  said  that  seedlings  of  the  former  have  pro- 
duced in  cultivation  forms  approximating  the  Show 
type  of  D.  variabilis.  The  reverse  process  Is  also  said 
to  have  taken  place,  but  full,  authoritative  and  convinc- 
ing statements  are  lamentably  wanting.  In  the  ganlen 
D.  J uart tii  is  exceedingly  distinct  from  the  florists' 
forms  of  D.  variabilit.  It  is  usually  a  slenderer,  taller 
and  longer  jointed  plant,  with  much  handsomer  and 
more  delicate  foliage,  the  leaves  being  narrower  than 
.In  the  coarse  and  almost  ugly  foliage  of  the  old  forms. 
It  has  another  peculiarity  of  growth,  which  is  still  one 


of  the  moat  serious  defects  in  the  pure  Cactus  type. 
The  plants  tend  to  hide  some  of  their  flowers  beneath 
their  foliage.  This  comes  about  in  a  curious  way.  At 
a  node  between  2  young  leaves  there  commonly  appear, 
at  about  the  same  time,  3  new  growths.  The  middle 
one  develops  Into  a  flower  with  a  naked  stalk  only  2  or 
n  inches  long,  while  the  side  shoots  quickly  overtop  It 
and  repeat  the  same  3-fold  story  indefinitely.  The  other 
roost  Berious  objection  to  the  pure  Cactus  type  la  that  it 


660.  A  single  Dahlia  with  rounder  rays  than  the 
wild  prototype. 


does  not  stand  shipment  well,  and  does  not  last  as  lung 
as  a  cut-flower  as  the  Show  Dahlias. 

The  Decorative  or  Cactus  Hybrid  types  are  numerous, 
and  their  popularity  comparatively  recent.  They  have 
been  largely  seedlings  from  Show  fls.  Their  rays  are 
rarely,  if  ever,  recurved  at  the  margins.  All  the  other 
types  of  Dahlias  are  well  defined,  and  a  single  picture  of 
each  one  will  represent  its  type  with  sufficient  exactness. 
No  one  picture,  however,  can  give  any  conception  of  the 
great  variety  of  forms  Included  in  this  horticultural  sec- 
tion. The  name  Cactus  Hybrids  means  practically  "mis- 
cellaneous," and  is  analogous  to  the  "Japanese"  section  of 
Chrysanthemums,  which  is  purposely  left  by  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  as  vague  and  undefined  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  on  this  section  and  the  pure  Cactus  type  that 
the  greatest  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  Dahlia  are  based. 

The  Pompon  type  is  a  small  brother  of  the  Show  and 
Fancy  types.  It  has  the  same  colors  and  the  same  form, 
but  the'  flowers  are  smaller  and  more  abundant.  A* 
a  rule  the  smaller  the  flowers  the  prettier  and  more 
Individual  they  are.  The  larger  they  are,  the  more  they 
suffer  by  comparison  with  the  Show  type.  Perhaps 
their  greatest  point  is  their  productiveness.  When  pro- 
fusion is  the  main  idea,  not  great  size  and  quality,  the 
Pompons  are  the  favorite  type  of  Dahlia  for  cut-flowers. 
The  single  flowers  may  be  just  as  freely  produced,  but 
they  are  not  so  lasting  as  cut-flowers. 

The  Singlo'type  has  had  many  ups  and  downs.  In 
the  reaction  against  formalism  it  came  to  the  front 
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abont  1881,  and  for  spveral  year*  thereafter  several 
hundred  forms  were  kept  distinct,  and  they  were  made 
the  chief  feature  of  the  European  shows.  It  ia  exceed- 
ingly interesting  to  get  seeds  of  wild  Dahlia*  from 
Mexico.  They  give  flowers  like  the  star-shaped  one  in 
Fig.  663.  When  the  Dahlia  first  came  Into  cultivation 
its  rays  were  relatively  long,  slender,  acuminate, 
notched  at  the  end,  and  with  such  wide  spaces  between 
the  tips  of  the  rays  as  to  give  the  flower  the  stellate 
appearand  seen  in  Fig.  6fi.'l.  In  the  eoume  of  the  evo- 
lution of  the  single  type,  the  gardener*  retained  the 
most  regular  and  symmetrical  forms.  Single  Dahlias 
with  always  and  only  8  rays  were  preserved.  The  rays 
of  Dahlias  became  broader  and  rounder,  as  in  Pig.  660, 
until  Anally  in  pedigree  varieties  they  closed  up  the 
vacant  spaces,  and  the  flower  presents  to  the  eye  one 
unbroken  picture— one  concentrated  Impression  of  a 
The  same  mental  Ideals  have  produced  the 


Ml.  A  Dahlia  of  tb«  Single  Cactus  type  (X  V4K 

rosepctaled  Geraniums  and  the  shouldered  Tulips.  In 
a  high  bred  single  Dahlia  there  are  no  minute  teeth  or 
notches  at  the  tips  of  the  ray*. 

In  the  wild  Dahlia,  no  matter  what  the  color  of  the 
Tav  may  be,  the  base  of  the  ray  Is  usually  yellow;  some- 
times this  yellow  is  very  pbjectiouablu.  Two  different 
policies  have  been  pursued  in  the  matter— suppression 
and  encouragement.  Most  of  the  single  Dahlia*  of  high 
pedigree  have  rays  of  uniform  coloration  with  no  sec- 
ondary color  at  the  ba*e,  but  a  few  have  a  distinct  ring 
of  color  at  the  base,  often  called  an  "eye  or  crown," 
which  is  sometimes  yellow  and  rarely  red  or  some  other 
eolor.  Usually  the  rays  of  a  single  Dahlia  are  spread 
out  horizontally,  sometime*  they  bend  hack,  and  rarely 
thuy  bend  inwards  anil  form  a  cup-shaped  flower.  These 
three  forms  can  doubtless  be  separated  and  rated  dur- 
ing those  periods  when  the  interest  in  the  Single  type 
warrants  it. 

Single  Dahlias  are  likely  to  lose  some  of  their  rays 
after  a  day  or  two  in  a  vane.  In  cutting  them  it  is  well 
to  select  the  younger  flowers.  A  vigorous  shake  often 
makes  the  older  ones  drop  their  rays.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  keep  the  see.)*  from  forming  and  save  the 
atrength  of  the  plant  for  the  production  of  flowers. 


There  are  three  modern  types  of  minor  importance,  — 
the  Single  Cactus,  Pompon  Cactus  and  Tom  Thumb. 
The  Single  Cactus  type  differs  from  the  common  single 
type,  in  having  ray*  with  recurred  margins,  which  give 
a  free  and  spirited  appearance  to  the  fls.  Instead  of 
spreading  out  horizontally,  the  rays  often  curve  Inward, 
forming  a  cup-shaped  dower.  This  type  originated  with 
K.  J.  Lowe,  Chepstow.  Eng.,  wan  developed  t>y  Dobbie 
&  Co.  about  181*1,  and  was  first  disseminated  in  189*. 
The  Single  Cactus  Dahlias  are  very  novel,  interesting 
and  pretty.  There  should  be  a  P<m>pon  Cactus  form  to 
connect  the  Single  ( 'actus  and  Cactus  types,  just  as  the 
Pompon  la  intermediate  between  the  Single  and  Show 
types.  The  writer  has  seen  only  two  varieties  of  this 
type.  "Pompon  Cactus" and  "Little  Cactus."  They  have 
small  fls.,  with  flat,  reflcxed  rays.  The  Tom  Thumb 
tvpe  is  a  miniature  race  of  round-rayed  single  Dahlias, 
which  grow  from  12-1*  Inches  high,  and  are  used  for 
bedding.  The  typo  originated  in  England  with  T.  W. 
Girdle*t»ne,  and  was  developed  and  introduced  bv  Cheal 
A  Sons.  The  "green"  Dahlia  can  hardly  be  called  an 
Important  type,  hut  it  is  an  interesting  abnormal 
form,  in  which  the  rays  are  partially  or  wholly  sup- 
pressed, and  the  chief  feature  of  interest  is  a  confused 
mass  of  green  stuff,  not  resembling  petals  at  all,  but 
evidently  a  multiplication  of  the  outer  involucral  scales, 
which,  in  the  Dull  It*,  are  green,  leafv  bract*.  This  form 
is  essentially  unstable  and  unhealthy.  It  can  never  be 
propagated  extensively.  This  freak  was  pictured  as 
long  ago  as  ll*4o  in  G.C.,  p.  820.  Several  different  varie- 
ties have  probably  degenerated  into  this  condition.  See 
F.S.  19:1994.  Another  interesting  variation,  which 
hardly  ranks  in  prevent  importance  with  the  9  types 
contrasted  below,  is  the  laciniated  form,  which  mokes  a 
very  pretty  and  novel  though  rather  formal  effect. 
Example*  are  Gerraania  Nova,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Tait  and  its 
yellow  variety  among  large  double  form*,  and  White. 
A»ter  among  the  Pompon*.  In  those  cages,  the  notches 
at  the  tip*  of  the  rays,  in*tead  of  being  minute  and  in- 
conspicuous, are  deepened  so  much  that  they  give  the 
laciniated  effect.  At  present  this  form  is  available  in  a 
very  narrow  range  of  colors.  It  Is  not  probable  that  it 
will  be  an  important  factor  In  producing  chrysanthe- 
mum-like form*.  Another  form  which  baffle*  descrip- 
tion, but  is  nevertheless  very  distinct,  is  that  of  Grand 
Duke  Alexis.  It  is  nearer  the  Show  type  than  any  other, 
but  ia  perhapa  beat  classed  with  the  Cactu*  Hybrid  sec- 
tion, simply  because  it  seems  advisable  to  keep  the 
Show  type  the  most  sharply  defined  of  all.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  form  of  Grand  Duke  Alexis  can  be  re- 
peated in  all  the  leading  color*.  Grand  Duke  Alexis  is 
a  very  flat  flower,  and  the  rays  are  remarkably  folded, 
leaving  a  round  hole  at  the  top  of  each.  About  midway 
between  Grand  Duke  Alexl*  and  the  show  or  cupped  type 
Is  an  interesting  form,  the  "quilled"  Dahlia,  a  name 
which  Is  nocesxary,  perhaps,  though  unfortunate.  In 
A.  D.  Livoni  (which  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all 
Dahlias,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  a  pure  pink  un- 
tainted by  any  suggestion  of  purple  derivation  *  the  rays 
are  rather  tightly  folded  for  about  two-thirds  of  their 
length,  leaving  a  round  bole  at  the  tip  a*  in  Graud  Duke 
Alexis,  but  giving  a  peculiar  whorled  effect,  which 
plainly  shows  the  spiral  arrangement  of  the  successive 
tier*  of  ray*.  Among  Pompons,  Hlumenfalter  is  an  ex- 
ample of  this  ro*ette-like  or  quilled  form,  and  many 
colors  are  procurable.  However,  the  word  "quilled"  u»U' 
ally  *ugge.»t*  a  long  tube  with  a  flared  opening,  whereas 
in  the  form  ileacribed  al>ove  the  margin*  of  theoy  are 
merely  rolled  tightly  together,  but  not  grown  together 
into  a' thin,  seamless  tube.  Perhaps  the  roost  important 
variation  that  has  not  yet  appeared  in  the  Dahlia,  is  the 
wonderful  elongation  of  the  disk  florets  into  long,  thin, 
variously  colored  tube*  which  have  produced  such 
charming  effect*  in  the  China  Aster  and  have  culmi- 
nated in  the  marvelous  graco  of  such  Chrysanthemums 
as  lora.  Northern  Ught*  and  Lillian  B.  Bird.  The  Dah- 
lia may  not  be  denied  such  possibilities,  for  in  G.C.  III. 
'•O-.Xft  (1«H5|  a  new  Dahlia  waa  described  In  which  the 
quills  are  really  tube*  for  two-third*  of  their  length. 
Moy  we  hope  for  some  striking  development  of  this 
form  within  our  generation  t 
The  main  type*  of  Dahlias  may  perhaps  be  dlstin- 
tj  clearly  by  the  following  i 
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Plate  IX.    A  modem  Dahlia. 

Oiir  of  lh«-  f MTurniivr  or  ('wln»  ll>l.ri<l  Motion. 
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A.  Plant$  not  very  dwarf. 
B.   Fls.  single. 
C.  Bayt  flat,  not  recurved  at  tht  margins. 
1.  The  Single  Type,  Fig.  fiCO. 

cc.  Hat/*  with  recurred  margins, 
t.  Tire  Simile  Cactc*  Type.  Fig.  661. 

bb.  Fls.  double. 
c.  Aba  of  fit.  small,  IS  in.  across. 
D.  R<tys  cupped. 

3.  The  Pompon  Type.  Fig.  662.  Also  called  "Bouquet" 

and  "Lilliputian." 

dp.  Hans  flat. 

4.  The  Pompon  Cactus  Type. 

CC.  Silt  of  tl*.  large,  SS  in.  across,  averaging  4  in. 
D.  Kays  cupped. 
*.  Colors  single,  or  the  edges  darker  than  the  ground 

HUH 

6.  The  Show  Type.  Fig.  G63. 

nc.  Colors  t  or  more,  striped,  or  with  edges  lighter 
than  the  ground  color. 

6.  The  Fancy  Type. 

DD.  Bays  not  cupped,  but  long  and  flat,  or  with  re- 
curved margins. 

7.  The  Cactus  Type.  Figs.  G65,  666. 

ddd.  Rays  various  in  form. 

8.  The  Cactus  Hybrid  Types.    Also  called  "Decora- 

tive" Dahlia*. 

AA.  Plants  very  dwarf. 

9.  The  Tom  Thumb  Types. 

Societies  and  Shows. -The  Dahlia  is  one  of  about  a 
dozen  genera  of  plants  whose  horticultural  value  has 
been  attested  by  permanently  successful  special  socie- 
ties. There  are  national  Dahlia  societies  in  England  and 
America.  Dahlia  shows  are  usually  held  the  second  or 
third  week  of  September.  With  the  growing  interest  in 
nature-studv,  attempts  are  being  made  to  make  a  per- 
manent Institution  of  local  fall  flower  shows,  which 
shall  come  at  a  sufficient  interval  before  the  Chrysan- 
themum shows,  and  In  which  the  children  may  exhibit 
their  own  products.  The  Dahlia  and  China  .Aster  are 
especially  suited  for  such  shows. 

Oahden  Evolution  op  Dahlias.  —  In  the  evolution 
of  Dahlias  In  general,  some  of  the  great  changes  are 
as  follows:  (1)  The  growing  season  has  been  greatly 
ahortened  and  the  flowering  season  lengthened.  In 
these  and  In  all  other  particulars  Dahlias  were  wonder- 
fully variablo  even  in  the  first  decade  of  their  European 
culture,  but  in  general  they  bloomed  for  only  a  few  days 
before  frost.  Nowadays,  the  Dahlia  season  is  In  full 
force  a  month  and  a  half  or  two  months  before  frost 
with  a  good  show  of  blooms  in  favored  localities  for  In- 
dependence Day;  and  June  1 5th  Is  a  record  of  extreme 
earliness  for  Win.  Agncw,  after  six  weeks' growth  from 
tubers  planted  out  of  doors.  (2)  The  colors  of  the  flow- 
ers have  been  greatly  Improved,  as  even  the  most  senti- 
mental objector  to  the  idea  of  "Improvement"  in  flow- 
ers would  have  to  acknowledge  If  confronted  with  wild 
and  cultivated  plants.  The  number  of  colors  has  been 
greatly  Increased  and  the  vividness  of  the  colors  inten- 
sified. Most  people  can  distinguish  and  enjoy  from  12 
to  30  colors,  and  these  colors  have  occurred  In  each  type 
and  been  carefully  saved,  purified  and  strengthened. 
Dull  and  intermediate  shades  tend  to  drop  out.  (.1)  Im- 
mense numbers  of  variegated  forms  are  produced. 
Broadly  speaking,  variegation  is  perhaps  later  to  appear 
than  pure  colors,  and  is  conserved  bv  a  formalltv-lovlng 
class.  It  Is  said  that  the  Fancy  Dahlia  originated  later 
than  the  Show  Dahlia,  and  was  for  many  year*  Inferior 
in  size  and  outline.  It  Is  also  said  by  botanical  collectors 
In  Mexico  that  wild  Dahlias  are  mostly  self-colored, 
rarely  variegated.  Among  the  bewildering  variety  of 
rariegated  Dahlias  the  leading  types  of  variegation  are 
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perhaps  only  5:  (a)  the  "tipped"  or  "shaded"  Dah- 
lias, a  very  common  form.  In  which  the  upper  part 
of  the  ray  is  evenly  painted  with  another  color,  the 
former  term  being  used  for  the  smaller,  and  the  latter  for 
the  greater  amount  of  secondary  color;  (6)  the  "edged" 
Dahlias,  in  which  the  secondary  color  is  confined  to  the 
sides  of  the  rays,  does  not  affect  the  tip,  and  is  usually 
abroad  strip;  (r)  the  "margined  "  Dahlias,  with  a  very 
narrow  strip  of  color  which  outlines  the  whole  margin  of 
the  rays,  and  often  gives  a  very  delicate  and  dainty  effect ; 
id)  the  "  striped  and  banded  "  Dahlias,  with  broad  bands 
down  the  middle,  and  often  merging  into  the  "  edged" 
forms;  [e)  the  "mottled  "  Dahlias,  which  are  variously 
dotted  and  sploshed.  (4  >  Returning  now  to  the  broad  fea- 
tures in  the  evolution  of  the  Dahlia,  a  fourth  is  the  pro- 
duction of  varieties  with  long  flowering  stems  suitable 
for  cut-flowers.  Many  of  the  old  sorts  have  thick,  short 
stems  with  superabundant  foliage,  which  requires 
thinning.  (5)  The  process  of  doubling  has  been  carried 
to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  "  yellow  center"  has 
been  the  one  thing  about  a  forming  variety  that  the 
florist  has  hated  most  and  has  most  relentlessly  sup- 
pressed. It  is  often  a  sign  of  poor  stock.  The  tempta- 
tion to  over-propagate  novelties  Is  almost  Irresistible,  and 
the  appearance  of  a  disk  is  usually  taken  as  a  symptom 
of  over-propagation  or  deficient  culture.  A  yellow  renter 
Is  considered  objectionable  by  most  people  when  it 
occurs  with  rays  of  magenta  or  allied  shades,  as  the 
colors  conflict.  There  is  no  question  that  it  breaks  the 
absolute  regularity  and  unity  of  a  perfect  show  flower, 
but  it  is  a  question,  especially  with  white  and  yellow- 
rayed  forms,  if  the  yellow  disk  does  not  often  add  a 
pleasant  variation.  Aside  from  mutters  of  taste,  it  is 
probable  that  no  other  florists'  flower  has  had  more  full, 
precise  and  minute  rules  laid  down  for  tts  perfect  form 
than  the  Show  Dahlia.  The  process  of  doubling  seems 
to  be  associated  with  a  cool  climate.  Dahlias  soon  de- 
generate to  a  relatively  single  condition  in  our  southern 
states,  and  new  stock  of  desired  varieties  has  to  be  se- 
cured from  the  north.  (6)  The  habit  has  been  vastly  im - 


661.  The  Pompon  type  (X  H>. 

This  Is  really  a  Fancy  variety,  bnt  the  only  di.tlartlon  U  one  of 
■lie.  and  compared  with  Fig  OKI  this  i.  .  Pompon. 
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proT«d.  Wild  Dahlia*,  when  brought  into  cultivation, 
soon  grew  too  tall  to  be  self-supporting.  An  old-fashioned 
unbranched  Dahlia  tied  to  •  large  and  ugly  ft  Lake  iu 
often  a  hopeless  and  helpless  object.  Many  varieties  of 
Dahlia*  ran  be  made  to  branch  at  the  ground  and  be- 
conic  self-supporting  by  successive  early  pinchings  of 


663.  A  Show  Dahlia  and  its  wild  progenitor  i>  V- 


the  leading  shoots,  but  some  varieties  seem  to  be  too 
firmly  set  in  the  old  tree-like  habit  t<>  submit  to  pinch- 
ing. In  the  early  days  the  average  height  of  plants 
may  have  been  5  ft.  Nowadays  :<  ft.  is  perhaps  the 
average,  but  the  tendency  to  retain  only  dwarf  form* 
•till  continues,  and  the  Dahlia  must  ultimately  be  freed 
from  stakes.  The  main  thing  I*  to  secure  the  good 
flower  first  and  improve  the  habit  la'er,  if  possible.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  tin-  courser  kinds  of  foliage  will  give 
way  to  more  graceful  and  attractive  forms.  The  "fern- 
leaved"  type  Is  a  much  cut  and  delicate  kind.  Ami 
Barillct  has  handsome  dark  purple,  finely  cut  foliage. 
All  the  above  features  represent  genera]  tendencies 
which,  however,  work  out  very  differently  In  each  Im- 
portant case. 

The  Dahlia  has  hail  one  difficulty  n*  peculiar  to  It- 
self as  the  calyx  bursting  of  the  Carnation,  or  the  differ- 
ent values  of  crown  and  terminal  buds  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Tin  y  are  oft«-n  troubled  with  a  "green  eye." 
Tin--  is  a  hard  round  button  in  the  center  of  a  blossom 
formed  by  the  Inner  Involucral  bract*,  which,  at  that 
stage,  an-  longer  than  the  unopened  rays  which  they 
protect.  Of tener  still,  this  "green  cjr*)"  tl  followed  bg  I 
yellow  center.  This  "green  eye"  is  still  considered  to 
•  I.  -troy  the  unity  of  a  flower,  and  in  exhibitions  is  often 
surreptitiously  removed,  The  yellow  disk  can  be  cut 
out  with  a  knife  and  the  innermost  rays  carefully  re- 
placed. A  fundamental  difficulty  associated  with  this 
mutter  is  the  slowness  with  which  some  Dahlias  open. 
The  outer  rays  open  first,  and  in  Fig.  WB  .  where  the  suc- 
cessive stages  are  shown:  the  outer  ones  are  the  most 
rxponded  ;  then  comes  a  series  of  cupped  rays  ;  then 
MM  that  are  tightly  fedded  with  two  creases,  and  finally 
the  hard  green  eye.  A  poor  Show  Dahlia  opens  slowly, 
ami  >ln>«  *  an  eye  while  the  outer  rays  are  tumbling  out, 
withering,  or  being  burned  by  the  sun.  A  good  Show 
Dahlia  opens  its  tiers  In  rapid  succession,  and  shows  no 
green  eye. 

l.itmttnrt.  —  As  In  many  other  eases,  the  magazine 
literature  of  the  Dahlia  is  the  most  bulky,  and,  in  some 
respects,  more  Important  than  the  books  on  the  subject. 


The  latest  bibliography  is  that  by  C.  Barman  Payne- 
In  O.C.  111.  21: 329  (1897 1.  There  have  been  about  25 
book*  devoted  to  tlie  Dahlia,  many  of  them  pamphlet* 
and  cheap  cultural  manuals.  These  books  were  mostly 
published  from  1828  to  1857,  with  none  at  all  for  nearly 
40  years  after  that  date  until  1896,  when  Lawrence  K. 
Peacock's  book.  The  Dahlia,  which  Is  the  best  American 
book,  made  its  appearance.  The  first  American  treatise 
was  by  E.  Savers,  published  at  Boston,  1839,  and  now 
forgotten.  Many  interesting  facts  came  out  in  1889,  the 
centennial  year  of  the  Dahlia.  A  report  of  the  National 
Dahlia  Conference  Is  reprinted  from  the  Journal  of  the 
Koyal  Horticultural  Society  for  1890,  but  Shirley  Hit. 
herd's  statements  therein  regarding  the  botany  of  the 
Dahlia  agree  vcrv  poorly  with  Hemslry's  revision  of 
the  genus  in  O.C.  II.  12:437. 524,657 1 1879),  which  is  the 
latest  botanical  monograph. 

a.  Bright  tall,  tnt-likt. 

u.  Fls.  nodding,  brllshnptd. 

ImperUlh),  Koezl.  Height  6-18  ft.:  stem  usually  un- 
branched,  knotty,  4-6-angled:  lvs.  2-3-pinnately  parted; 
leaflets  ovate,  narrowed  at  the  base,  acuminate,  toothed, 
with  a  few  short  scattered  soft  hairs :  fls.  nodding,  4-7  in. 
across,  white,  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood  red,  espe- 
cially at  the  base:  rays  sterile  or  pistillate,  lanceolate, 
sharp-pointed,  not  3-tootbed  at  the  apex.  Gt.  1863:407. 
G.C.  1870:459;  II.  12:437.  B.  M.  5813.  On.  12:95:  33, 
p.527.  R.H.  1872:170.  A.O.  15:  313.  Mo.  8:  61. -As  few 
conservatories  can  make  room  for  so  large  a  plant,  it  la 
common  to  graft  this  species  on  dwarf  varieties  of  />. 
rosea.  The  inflated  and  pointed  fl.-huds  (3—1  in.  long) 
are  very  characteristic.  It  is  not  known  whether  the 
original  plant  collected  by  Hoexl  was  found  in  wild  or 
cultivated  surrounding*.  This  species  and  the  next 
»re  mostly  cultivated  underglaaw;  the  other*  an  grown 
outdoors  in  summer,  and  the  roots  stored  in  winter. 

BB.  Ft$.  trttt,  not  bell-nhaptd,  but  opening  out  flat. 
exctlM,  Benth.  (D.  arbdrta,  Kegel).  Height  20  ft.  or 
more:  stem  usually  unbranched,  glaucous,  marked  with 
horizontal  rings  made  by  the  stem-clasping  base  of  tho 
petioles  as  the  lower  lvs.  fall  away:  lvs.  bipinnate,  as 
much  as  2K  ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide;  leaflets  as  many  as  25, 
ovate,  those  of  the  upper  lvs.  often  contracted  at  the  base, 
acuminate,  toothed,  pale  green  beneath,  with  a  few  short 
scattered  hairs  or  none:  fls.  4H  in. across, dilute  purple, 


664.  A  aami-double  form  of  Dahlia  (X%). 
This  is  one  of  many  that  have  been  crowded  out  in  the 
struggle  to  perfect  the  Show  aud  Fancy  type*. 


crimson  pink.  Maund,  Botanist  2:  88  (1838  f ).  0.0.  II. 
19:  80.-  This  was  described  from  a  cultivated  plant  with 
8  rays  in  a  single  row.  but  with  considerably  elongated 
disk  fls.   It  was  almost  an  anemone-flowered  type,  and 
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all  the  florets  were  sterile.  D.  arborea  has  never  been 
sufficiently  described,  but  plants  have  been  cultivated 
for  many  years  under  this  name.  The  tree  forms  of 
Dahlias  are  not  sufficiently  known. 

aa.  Bright  •.!•  ■Hum.  averaging  3  ft., commonly  from 
e-5  ft.,  rarely  exceeding  thete  extreme*. 
B.  Lvi.  once  pinnate:  litem  not  branching  from  the  bait: 
habit  erect. 
C.  Stem*  not  glaueou* :  ray*  fertile. 
D.  Hay*  of  the  tingle  flu.  not  recurved  at  the  margin* ; 
of  the.  double  fl».  never  flat,  but  cupped. 

roS«*,,Cav.  (Z>.tHjrWM/i*.  Desf.  ).  Fig.  663.  T!  rlgi- 

nal  of  practically  all  the  old-fashioned  Dahlias,  |iarticu 
larly  the  Single  Pompon,  Show  and  Fancy 
types.  It  is  therefore  the  parent  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  horticultural  varieties.  Lvs. 
typically  once  pinnate,  some!  imes  biplnnate; 
leaflets 'ovate,  toothed,  broader  and  coarser 
than  in  the  other  species.  U.K.  1:55.  B.  M. 
1b>.">.  —  This  Is  a  wonderfully  variable  species. 
Sumo  plants  are  densely  hairy,  others  scarcely 
at  all.   The  lvs.  are  sometimes  bipinnate  In 

rarts  of  plants  or  throughout  an  entire  plant, 
n  double  forms  the  rays  usually  have  abor- 
tive pistils.  Many  garden  forms  have  glau- 
cous stems.  Some  authors  have  doubted 
whether  this  species  Is  distinct  from  I),  coc- 
cinea,  but  the  two  types  are  very  distinct, 

Sarttrularly  in  the  garden,  although  there  are 
itenncdia'te  forms  In  nature. 

DD.   Hay*  of  the  tingle  fit.  tcith  recurved  mar- 
gint; of  the  double  fit.  not  cupped,  but 
long,  flat  and  pointed,  and  tome  at 
leatt  with  recurred  margin*. 
JuartiU.  Hort.  ( P.  YuarJtii,  Hort. ).  Figs. 
665,  666.  The  parent  of  the  pure  Cactus  Dah- 
lias.   These  all  originated  from  one  plant, 
which  was  flowered  in  Europe  for  the  first 
time  In  1m54,  and  first  pictured  in  (1.  C.  II. 
12:433  (1879).  F.M.  1879:  383.  On.  18,  p.  589; 
19:283;  50,  p.  230. 

Stem*  glaueou*:  ray*  not  fertile. 
Oav.   Fig.  OCT ;   see  B.  M.  762 
(1804}.  Always  more  slender  than  D.  rotea, 
with  narrower  leaflets,  and  In  the  wild,  at 
least,  dwarfer    than    the    D.  rotea.  The 
color  range  is  much  smaller,  and  does  not  in- 
clude white  or  any  shade  of  purple  or  crim- 
son. The  colors  vary  from  scarlet,  through 
orange  to  yellow.  There  arc  no  double  forms, 
and  It  has  been  frequently  said  that  this  spe- 
cies will  not  hybridize  with  D.  rotea.  The 
named  varieties  pictured  In  I.H.  31:515  and 
533  ( 1881  >.  which  are  emphatically  declared  to 
be  varieties  of  D.  coceinea,  are  probably  gar- 
den forms  of  I>.  rotea.    The  only  characters  th 
tainly  distinguish  I),  eoccinea  from  I),  rotea  i 
glaucous  steins  and  infertile  rays  of  the  fomi< 
these  characters  break  down  in  garden  forms.   B.  M. 
762.  On.  19:270.  0.0.11.12:525. 

DD.  Lvi.  twice  pinnate:  ttemt  branched  from  the  bate: 
habit  tpreading. 

Mfirekdl,  Lehm.  (I),  glabrata,  Lindl.).  Fig.  068; 
B.M.  3878  (18411.  Height  2-3  ft.:  roots  much 
slender  than  those  of  IK  rotea  :  stem  and  lvs. 
wholly  devoid  of  hairs  :  lvs.  bipinnate:  floral  bracts 
linear:  fls.  tvpicallv  lilac;  rays  pistillate:  outer  involu- 
cral  bracts  linear.  B.R.  26: 29  ( 1840).  On.  19: 270  |  18*1 ). 
—  This  is  a  very  distinct  garden  plant,  and  is  worth 
growing  merely  as  a  foliage  plant.  Seeils  of  species 
gathered  from  wild  plants  in  Mexico  by  Pringle  have 
been  grown  at  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  lately. 
The  fine-cut  character  of  the  foliage  makes  It  vastly 
more  attractive  than  the  coarse  foliage  of  most  of  the 
varieties  of  It.  rotea.  Several  of  these  seedlings  had 
beautiful  dark  nil  or  purple  foliage.  The  plants  are 
much  dwarfer  and  wider  spreading  than  most  florists' 
Dahlias,  and  show  no  stem  while  growing.  The  branched 
flowering  stems  are  remarkably  long,  slender  and  wiry, 


often  rising  2-3  ft.  above  the  foliage.  Th©  ray*  are  very 
short  and  often  roundish,  with  a  short  sharp  point  in- 
stead of  3  minute  teeth.  There  are  no  red,  yellow  or 
white  forms  In  nature.  The  roots  of  this  and  D.  eoccinea, 
being  slenderer  than  those  of  D.  i 


D.  Zimapani.  See  Cosmos  diversifotias.  W.M. 
Propaoation.-  There  are  four  methods  by  which 
by  cuttings  (an  Important 
,  by  division  of  roots  (the  amateur's 


665.  The  original  Cactus  Dahlia  (XH). 

I  and  rrdurcd  from  the  Gardeners' 
where  it  was  first  pictured. 

method) ;  by  grafting  to  perpetuate  rare  kinds; 
seeds,  to  produce  new  varieties. 

Divition  of  Hoot*. -This  is  the  easiest  and  i 
Isfactory  to  amateurs.  As  the  eyes  are  not  on  the 
tubers,  but  on  the  crown  to  which  the  tubers  are  at- 
tached, care  must  be  taken  that  each  division  has  at 
least  one  eye.  otherwise  the  roots  will  never  grow.  It 
is,  therefore,  best  to  start  the  eyes  by  placing  the  roots 
In  a  warm,  moist  place  a  short  time  before  dividing. 
The  roots  are  sometimes  placed  in  a  hotbed,  and  shoots 
grown  to  considerable  size,  then  set  out  as  plants  ;  but 
this  plan  has  many  drawbacks,  and  Is  not  advised. 

Cutting*.  -This  method  is  used  mainly  by  commercial 
growers,  and  though  the  amateur  may  propagate  plants 
successfully,  the  attention  a  few  cuttings  would  require 
would  be  so  great  that  it  would  Ik*  cheaper  to  buy  plants. 
The  roots  are  planted  closely  in  benches  in  the  green- 
house early  in  January,  and  cuttings  are  made  from  the 
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young  shoots  as  fa«t  a*  they  form  the  third  or  fourth 
set  of  leaves.  These  rutting*  are  carefully  trimmed 
and  placed  in  pure  sand  in  the  propagating  bench,  using 
a  dibble,  and  putting  the  cutting*  in  row*  about  3  In. 
apart  and  %-\  in.  bctWfWM  thu  cuttings. 

The  propagating  bench  1*  maile  by  running  a  flue,  hot 
water  or  steam  pipes  beneath  an  ordinary  bench,  and 
hoarding  up  the  side  to  confine  the  heat.  Although 
there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  propagators, 
yet  a  bottom  of  sand  heat  of  with  the  temperature 
of  the  house  from  5-10°  less,  will  give  the  best  practical 
results.  With  this  temperature,  the  cuttings  will  root 
In  about  two  weeks,  and  will  be  far  stronger  than  if 
rooted  in  less  time  with  greater  heat.  As  soon  as  cut- 
tings are  rooted,  they  are  iKitted  off  info  small  pots  and 
grown  in  a  cool  greenhouse  until  danger  of  frost  is  over, 
when  they  are  planted  out  in  the  open  ground.  Cuttings 
made  too  far  below  a  joint,  or  too  late  in  summer,  will 
produce  flowering  plants  hut  no  tuber*. 

Ura/timg.— This  Is  a  very  interesting,  though  not 
profitable,  rnode  of  propagation.  The  top  of  tlo'  tttlMr  i* 
rut  slantingly  upward,  and  the  rutting  slantingly  down- 
ward, placed  together  and  tied  with  raffia  or  any  soft, 
handy  material.  They  arc  then  planted  in  a  pot  deep 
enough  to  corer  the  lower  part  of  the  graft  with  earth, 
and  they  will  soon  adhere  if  placed  under  a  hand  glass 
or  in  a  frame,  drafting  Is  practiced  only  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  rare  and  weak  growing  sorts. 

Srtd*.  —  The  chief  use  of  seed*  is  the  production  of 
new  varieties.  Seeds  are  also  used  by  those  who  chiefly 
desire  a  mass  of  color,  and  are  not  particularly  desirous 
of  finely  formed  bloom*.  If  planted  early  enough  in- 
doors and  transplanted  to  the  open  as  soon  as  safe,  fine 
manse*  of  color  can  lie  secured  before  frost,  and  the 
roots  of  the  more  desirable  kinds  can  be  saved,  and  will 
give  even  better  result*  the  next  season. 

I'osmojl.  —  Dahlia*  are  easily  destroyed  by  high 
winds  utiles*  they  are  given  a  protected  position,  and 
they  need  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight  for  best  results.  In 
shaded,  close,  airless  ipiarters  the  growth  is  sappy  and 
the  flowers  are  poorly  colored. 

Soil.  — The  soil  is  not  so  important,  except  In  Ita 
ability  to  hold  moisture  during  severe  droughts.  Any 
rich  soil  that  will  grow  com  will  also  grow  Dahlia*  to 
perfection.  If  all  other  conditions  are  favorable.  They 
will  grow  equally  well  in  clear  sand,  clay  or  gravel.  If 
the  proper  kinds  and  iiuatitltic*  of  plant-food  are  added 
and  well  and  thoroughly  worked  in.  it  is,  however,  un- 
reasonable to  expect  Dahlia*  or  any  garden  plants  to 
succeed  in  a  hard  clay,  devoid  of  humus,  easily  baked 
and  never  tilled. 

Feeiunci.  —  It  is  always  best  to  broadcast  the  manure 
and  plow  or  *pade  it  into  the  soil:  thorough  spading  la 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  manure  is  not  well  decom- 
posed.   On  heavy  clay  or  gravelly  noils,  loo—,  coarse 
manure  mav  l>e  used,  but  on  light  or  sandy  soils,  ma- 
nure shoulii  always  Iki  flue  and  Well-  rot  ted. 
Commercial  fertilizer*  are  also  largely  used, 
and  are  most  valuable  when  used  in  Conner- 
tlon  with  manure.    Any  good  fertilizer,  rich 
In  ammonia  and   phosphoric   acid,  with  a 
liberal  amount  of  potash,  will  answer  at  the 
time  of  planting,  out  as  a  top-dressing  later, 
nothing  equals  pun-  bOM  meal  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  4  parts  hottc  Id  1  part  *oda.  *s  ,i 

Kivi>*  «>r  Stik'K.  -  Dahlia*  are  offered  In  \//- 
flve  forms:  large  clumps,  ordinary  field  root*., 
pot  root*,  green  plant snnd  seeds.  The  clumps  , 
give  the  best  N»tl*factlon  the  fir*f  year,  Ml 
are  entirely  too  large  and  unwieldy  for  any- 
thing but  a  local  trade  and  exchange  among 
amateurs.  Tin'  ordinarj  field  root*  are  the 
mo»t  valuable,  as  they  can  be  easily  and  safely 
handled,  ami  always  give  satisfactory  results. 
I'ot  root*  Mre  largely  used  iti  the  mailing 
trade,  and,  while  they  will  not  always  given* 
good  results  the  flr»t  year,  are  valuable  for 
shipping  long  distances,  where  larger  root* 
could  not  be  profitably  used  owing  to  heavy 
transportation  charges,  lirecn  plants  are 
mainly  used  to  make  up  any  deficiency  in  thu 
Held  crops,  owing  to  unfavorable  seasons,  or 
an  unusual  demand  for  cerium  varieties. 


I'LAsrriNO  —  There  Is  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  time  to  plant  Dahlias,  but  the  writer  has  always 
found  it  best  to  plant  early,  and  would  advise  planting 
large,  strong  roots  about  two  weeks  before  danger  of 
frost  is  over.  This  would  he,  in  the  ricinity  of  Phila- 
delphia, about  April  l.'i;  and  as  It  takes  from  two  to  three 
weeks  for  the  plants  to  get  up  through  the  ground,  there 
will  he  no  danger,  while  the  plants  will  bloom  that  much 
earlier.  It  is  best,  however,  not  to  plant  small  roots  or 
green  plants  until  danger  of  frost  Is  over— in  the  vicinity 
of  Philadelphia,  about  May  1  to  10,  according  to  the  sea- 
son. A  good  rule  to  follow  everywhere  would  be  to 
plant  small  roots  and  green  plants  as  soon  as  danger  of 
frost  is  over,  and  large  roots  about  three  weeks  earlier. 

Tn.l-AOE.  —  The  first  requisite  of  successful  garden 
cultivation  Is  to  thoroughly  stir  the  soil  to  considerable 
depth  and  enrich  It,  if  it  is  not  already  rich,  by  broad- 
casting and  plowing  or  spading  in  a  good  coat  of  well 
rotted  manure.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  placed  upon 
the  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  as  it  not  only  allows 


Matchless.    Half  site.    A  velvety  maroon  Cactus  Dahlia. 
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the  roots  to  go  down  deep  after  the  molstnrc  more  readily 
during  dry  weather,  bat  affords  good  drainage  during 
excessive  rains.  Having  prepared  the  soil  as  above, 
mark  out  rows  4  ft.  apart  and  ti  to  8  in.  deep,  and  plant 
the  roots  from  18  in.  to  3  ft.  apart  in  the  row,  according 
as  solid  rows  or  specimen  plants  are  desired. 

During  Its  early  stage  of  development,  the  Dahlia 
grows  very  rapidly,  and  should  lie  kept  thoroughly 
tilled.  But  while  deep  tillage  Is  beneficial  during  its 
early  stages  of  development,  it  is  almost  fatul  to  the 
prixiuction  of  flowers  if  practiced  after  the  plants  come 
into  bloom.  Therefore,  when  the  plants  commence  to 
bloom,  cease  deep  tillage  and  stir  the  Mill  to  the  nepth 
of  1  to  3  in.  only,  but  stir  it  often,  and  never  allow  the 
surface  to  become  hard  and  baked.  This  will  not  only 
prevent  excessive  evaporation  of  moisture  and  keep  the 
under  soil  cool  and  moist,  but  will  also  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  immense  quantities  of  feeding  roots. 

As  long  as  the  roots  supply  more  nourishment  than  I* 
needed  to  suppcrt  the  plant,  both  the  plant  and  the 
flowers  increase  In  size  and  beauty;  but  as  the  supply 
gradually  becomes  exhausted,  the  plants  cease  growing 
and  the  flowers  become  much  smaller.  This  condition  is 
what  is  generally  called  "'  bloomed  out."  but  what  is  really 
"starved  out," and  can  easily  be  prevented  if  the  proper 
attention  is  given  to  the  plants.  As  soon  as  the  flowers 
commence  to  grow  smaller,  broadcast  around  each  plant 
a  small  handful  of  pure  bone  meal  and  nitrate  of  soda, 
in  proportion  four  parts  bone  to  one  part  soda,  and  care- 
fully work  it  into  the  soil. 

Watkbimo.  — This  is  a  debatable  subject,  and,  al- 
though a  judicious  application  of  water  during  a  severe 
dry  spell  is  very  beneficial,  yet  in  nine  cases  out  of 
every  ten  where  water  is  applied  a  thorough  stirring  of 
the  surface  soil  would  give  better  results. 

Many  people  believe  Dahlias  should  be  watered  every 
evening,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  up  commence  watering 
them  dally  unless  It  rains.  This  practice  is  very  inju- 
rious, as  it  causes  a  rapid  but  soft  growth,  and  as  the 
soil  is  seldom  stirred,  the  roots  become  so  enfeebled  for 
want  of  air  that  they  are  unable  to  supplv  the  needs  of 
the  plant ;  as  a  consequence,  but  few  buds  are  formed, 
and  they  generally  blast  before  developing  into  flowers. 
In  other  cases,  as  the  enthusiasm  wears  off,  watering  is 
stopped,  probably  right  at  the  beginning  of  a  severe 
drought,  and  the  weak,  pampered  plants  are  fortunate 
to  survive,  much  less  to  bloom. 

If  large,  strong  roots  are  planted  and  the  soil  is  kept 
thoroughly  stirred,  there  will  be  little  need  of  artificial 
watering  until  after  the  plants  come  out  in  full  bloom. 
However,  if  it  should  become  hot  and  dry  after  the 
Dahlias  come  into  bloom,  it  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
give  them  a  thorough  watering  once  each  week  or  ten 
days  during  the  continuance  of  the  drought.  But  care 
should  be  taken  to  stir  the  soli  to  the  depth  of  1-2  in. 
the  next  day,  carefully  pulverising  it  later,  in  order  to 
seal  the  natural  capillary  tubes  by  which  the  moisture 
is  evaporated. 

The  best  rule  to  follow  is  not  to  allow  the  plants  to 
suffer  for  want  of  moisture,  nor  to  water  them  except 
where  they  need  It,  but  to  water  them  thoroughly  when 
necessary,  and  not  to  allow  excessive  evaporation  for 
want  of  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil. 

Training. -In  planting  the  roots  or  tubers,  place 
them  on  their  sides  with  the  eye  as  near  the  bottom  as 
possible,  and  cover  only  3-3  in.  deep.  As  soon  as  the 
shoots  appear,  remove  all  but  the  strongest  one,  and 
pinch  out  the  center  of  that  one  as  soon  as  two  or  three 
pairs  of  leaves  have  formed,  thus  forcing  it  to  branch 
below  the  level  of  the  ground.  As  the  plants  develop, 
the  soil  is  filled  In  gradually  by  subsequent  hoeings.  By 
this  method  the  entire  strength  of  the  root  and  the  soil 
is  concentrated  on  the  one  shoot,  causing  it  to  grow 
vigorously;  while  the  pinching  back  not  only  causes  It 
to  branch  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  thus  brace 
it  against  all  storms,  but  also  removes  all  of  those  im- 
perfect, short-stemmed  flowers  that  appear  on  some 
varieties.  If  the  plants  are  pinched  back  low, as  described, 
there  Is  no  danger  of  the  branches  splitting  down,  as  the 
soil  around  tbemwill  hold  them  securely  in  place.  How- 
ever, where  they  branch  above  ground  and  are  inclined 
to  split  down,  drive  a  short,  stout  stake  near  the  stem 
and  tie  the  branches  to  it.  These  short  stakes  are  not  to 


bold  the  plants  up,  hut  to  prevent  the  branches  splitting 
down  where  the  above  directions  have  not  been  followed 
closely. 

The  writer  was  the  first  to  use  and  advocate  this 
method  of  training,  and  by  its  practice  has  grown  many 
thousands  of  Dahlia  blooms 


Stordco  the  Roots.  — As  soon  as  the  plants  are  killed 
by  frost,  lift  the  roots,  and,  after  removing  all  the  soil 
from  them  possible,  allow  them  to  dry  In  the  air  for  a 
few  hours,  when  they  should  be  stored  in  the  cellar  or 
some  other  cool  place  secure  from  frost.  If  the  cellar  is 
very  dry  or  is  not  frost  proof,  put  the  roots  in  a  barrel 
or  box  and  cover  completely  with  dry  sand  or  some 
other  suitable  and  convenient  material,  such  as  sawdust 
or  tan bark,  to  prevent  freesing  or  loss  of  vitality  by 
drying  or  shriveling. 

Varieties.  —  For  cut -flower*,  the  Decorative  or  Vactut 
hybrid  kinds  are  the  most  valuable,  and  the  following 
are  among  the  very  best :  Nymphea,  Clifford  W. 
B niton.  Henrv  Patrick,  Grand  Duke  Alexis.  Wm.  Agnew, 
Perle  de  la  fete  d'Or,  Kvadne,  Orange  King,  Sundew, 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Monroe.  The  Cactnt  Dahlias  are  beautiful 
and  artistic,  but  will  not  last  long  after  being  cut.  The 
best  are :  Aiger,  Austin  Canned.  Strohlein  Kronne, 
Henry  F.  Miehell,  Mrs.  Hennett,  John  W.  Koacb,  Geo. 
Marlow,  Loreley,  Beatrice  and  Mrs.  Peart. 

Of  the  Shaw  Dahliat,  among  the  best  are  :  Miss  May 
Lomas,  A.  I).  Livoni,  Storm  King,  Rniily,  Ruby  Queen, 
Arabella,  Constancy,  Queen  of  Yellows,  Willie  Garrett, 
Lady  Maud  Herbert. 

Fancy;  Frank  Smith,  Miss  Browning,  Penelope, 
American  Flag,  Lottie  Kekford,  I'ncertalnty.  Of  the 
Pompon  or  Bouquet  Dahlias,  the  best  are  Snowclad, 
Fairy  Queen,  Daybreak,  Kleganta,  Little  Prince,  l.e  IViit 
Jean,  Carol,  Little  Beauty,  Yellow  Bird  and  Red  Piper. 
The  Single  varieties  are  especially  adapted  for  rutting, 
but  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  opened,  otherwise  the 
petals  will  fall. 

For  bedding,  the  plants  must  be  dwarf,  of  branching 
habit,  and  profuse  bloomers.  A  few  desirable  kinds  are: 
Marg.  Bruant,  Magnificent,  Triomphe  de  Solferino, 
Colibre,  Snowclad,  Sunbeams,  Mrs.  Dodd  and  Bloom- 
enfalter. 

For  Malting  and  Ranking.  — Cactug  :  Aegir,  Stroh- 
lein Kronne,  Mrs.  A.  Beck,  Cyclops,  Baron  Schroder. 
Decorative :   Wm.  Agnew,  C.  W.  Bruton,  Perle  de 
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la  Tete  ii'  or,  K vs. In.',  Mrs.  K.  ('.  Monroe,  Indescent, 
Wilbelm  Miller.  Black  Beauty,  Grand  Duke  Alexis, 
Kympha>a,  Oriental,  Orange  Scarlet. 

Shotr :  Storm  King,  A.  D.  Livoni,  Model  of  Perfec- 
tion, Willie  Oarrett,  Honest  John,  Ernest  Krcbig, 
Psyche,  Bird  of  Passage,  OakAeld,  Arabella.  La  France, 

Princess  Bonnie, 
Queen  of  Yel- 
lows. 

Pompon:  Klein 
Dotuttca,  Snow- 
clad,  Carol,  Fairy 
Oueen, Catherine, 
Sunshine,  Little 
Beatrice,  Ele- 
gante, Elfin,  Miss 
Lou  Kramer,  lye 
Petit  Jean,  Bes- 
■ie,  Tom  nnil 
Teddy. 

Singlet  are  val- 
uable for  this  pur- 
pose, especially 
St.  George,  Ami 
Barrillet.  Ada, 
John  Downle, 
Evelyn,  Isaac  Pit- 
man, Painted 
Lady,  Corinne, 
Brilliant  nod 
Nance. 

For  Bord  e  r  t 
and  Ilettget.  —  So 
special  list  of  va- 
rieties can  be  re- 
commended for 
this  purpose,  as 
it  ia  largely  a 
matter  ol  taste. 
Othck  Puuposbs.  —  Dahlias  are  used  Cm  many  other 
purposes,  and  are  grown  in  many  other  forma  with 
pleasing  effect.  Some  train  the  tall  varieties  on  trel- 
llses  In  espalier  form ;  many  train  them  to  tail  supports, 
while  others  spread  them  out  on  the  ground  and  peg 
them  fast,  to  give,  the  appearance  of  a  bed  of  large- 
flowering  pigmies.  The  latter  form  is  quite  unique  and 
satisfactory,  as  plants  of  some  of  the  varieties  grow  un- 
usually well  and  bloom  profusely.  The  Fancy  Dahlia 
Uncertainty  and  Cactus  Dahlia  Delicata  are  typical 
varieties  that  seem  to  do  better  in  this  form  than  any 
other. 

Knemiet.  —  Dahlias  are  generally  remarkably  free  from 
enemies,  but  In  some  localities  the  tarnished  plant  bug 
(Lygut  pratentit  I  makes  success  Impossible,  as  there 
Is  no  practical  remedy.  This  bug  Is  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  blasted  buds  and  one-sbled  flowers.  It  pierces 
the  young  buds,  shoots,  and 
sucks  the  sap.  The  shoots 
curl  over,  blacken,  check  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  and 
new  side  shoots  are  stimu- 
lated which  often  meet  the 
same  fate.  Consult  Bulletin 
17,  Mo.  Exp.  SU. 

Lawbencb  K.  Peacock. 


Varieties  recommended 
l.y  l.nthrop  and  Higgins: 

For  General  Purpotet.— 
Show:  Dawn,  Robin  Adair, 
Maid  of  Athens,  Madam 
Zules.  Madge  Wild- 
Are,  Miss  Miller,  A. 
D.  Livoni.  Mary  D. 
Uatleck,  Snow,  Bird 
of  Passage,  Cham- 
pion Hollo,  Dr.  J.  P. 
Kirtland. 

Faney:  Rev  C. 
W.  Bolton,  Young 
America,  Mrs.  J. 


Downle,  Rev.  J.  B.  MeCamm,  John  Forbes,  Mrs.  Brown- 
ing, Keystone,  Frank  Smith. 

Pompon:  Burning  Coal,  Eurydice,  Daybreak,  Phcebc, 
Lillian,  Purity,  Sunbeam,  Little  Bessie,  Brunette,  Fash- 
Ion,  Sliowcled.  Vlrginale,  Rosalie,  lied  wig  Pol  wig.  Cath- 
erine, (iuiding  Star,  Aillet's  Imperial,  Alewine,  Vivid. 

Decorative  :  Grand  Duke  Alexis,  Wm.  Agnew,  Juno, 
Bowerv  Girl,  Josephine,  Lvndhurst,  Perle  de  la  Tete 
d'Or. 

Caetut:  Matchless.  Bertha  Mawler,  Mrs.  Bennett, 
Harmony,  Edelcactus. 

For  Exhibition.  —  Show:  Miss  Cannell,  Wm.  Powell, 
Duchess  of  York,  Harrison  Weir,  John  Walker.  R.  T. 
Rawlings,  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  Muriel,  Pearl.  Alice  Emily, 
James  Vick,  Kmlly  Edwards,  A.  D.  Livoni,  Wm.  Faw- 
cett,  James  Service,  Madge  Wildfire,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
Hector,  John  Ijiniont,  J.  T.  Saltmarsh. 

Fancy:  S.Mortimer,  Dorothy,  Sunset,  Young  Amer- 
ica, Champion  Hollo,  General  Grant,  Mrs.  J.  Downle, 
Lottie  LVkford,  Salamander.  Prince  Henry,  Matthew 
Campbell.  Duchess  of  Albany, 
Rev.  J.  R.  McCamm,  John 
Forbes,  Frank  Smith,  Key- 
stone. 

Caetut  f  Matchless.  Ernest 
(ilasse,  Mrs.  Bennett,  John 
Welch,  Harmony,  Gloriosa, 
Mary  Hillier,  Beatrice, 
Prince  of  Orange,  Mrs.  A. 
Peart,  Starfish,  Green's  Gem, 
John  Roach. 

Oeeorative :  May  Pictor, 
Wm.    Agnew,    Oban,  Juno, 

Iju  lot,  Amphion.  Bowery 

did.  White  Swan, Marchioness 
of  Bute,  Perle  de  la  Tete  d'Or, 
Kavon  d'Or,  Wilhelm  Miller. 

Pompon:  Burning  Coal,  Eu- 
rydice,Phosbe,  Kleganta,  Min- 
nie, Lillian.  Hilda  Searl,  Hen- 
rietta, Mars,  Purity,  Ernest, 
Sunbeam,  Mattie  Mourey, 
Snowclad,  Vlrginale,  Rosalie, 
lolanthe,  Hedwig  Polwlg,  Lit- 
tle Hermon,  Golden  (lem, 
Raphael,  Alewine,  Aillet's  Im- 
perial. 

For  Cut-flowert.  —  Caetut  : 
Beatrice,  Ernest  Olasse,  John 
Roach,  Harmony,  Matchless, 
Edelcactus,  Starfish,  Green's 
Gem. 

Deeorattre :  Grand  Duke 
Alexis,  C.  W.  Bruton,  Alpha, 
Wm.  Agnew,  Nympha»a,  Jose- 
phine, White  Swan,  Lynd- 
burst,  Bowery  Girl,  Oban, 
Perle  de  la  Tete  d'Or,  Rayon 
d'Or,  Bennett  Goldney. 

Pompon. •  Alewine,  Purity, 
Eurydice,  Sunbeam,  Rosalie, 
i iuiding  Star,  Phcbe,  lolan- 
the, Minnie,  Lillian,  Golden 
Gem. 


DAHOON 

Dahuon 


HOLLY.  flex 


669.  Bcllia  pcrcnnla. 


DAlB  (Greek,  pint  torch ; 
application  not  obvious). 
Thyme larderat.     This  genns 
contains  a  tree  that  yields  a 
strong  fiber,  and  Is  also  rarely 
cult,  for  ornament,  especially 
In  Fla.  and  8.  Calif.,  and  pos- 
sibly In  one  or  two  northern 
conservatories.     It    has  Ivs. 
HSWlWIhl  the  Smoke  Tree, 
If  hut  Cofinifs.and  hcnrs  long- 
statkcd  umbel-like    heads  of 
starry  pink  fls.,  with  floral  *?0.  Ox -Eye  Daisy  or  White 
parts  in  5's.   The  genus  has    Weed— Chrysanthemum 
half  a  down  species,  all  from     Leucanthemum  (X  X). 
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8.  Africa  or  Madagascar.  Tender  deciduous  shrubs:  lvs. 
opposite,  often  crowded  at  the  ends  of  branches:  fls.  in 
terminal  heads;  perianth  tube  cylindrical,  often  curved; 
stamens  10,  in  a  double  series,  the  alternate  ones  shorter, 
upper  or  all  exserted  ;  style  exserted.  The  plants  are 
prop,  by  cuttings  of  half  ripened  wood. 

cotinil61ia,  Linn.   Lvs.  oppo-  £l!ft:2ais 
site  an.l    alternate,  oblong  or  *^wflfrw 
oIm,v«U\  acute  at  both  ends:  in-     f^A't  %X^r^, 
volucre  a  half  shorter  than  tin-      -  vji  >S/ 
fls, ;  bead  about  15-fld.:  fls.  Hln.  %?^8wj^ivM 
across;  fragrant.  South  Africa.  ^M^h 
B.  M.  147.  7$J{ ~:Wlk 

DAISY  (1.  e.,  day't  eye,  in  K'VitlJ •v^5"' 

allusion  to  the  sun-like  form  of  ^T*.Hrffc 
the   flower).     A  name  which  YK/Mi^ft 
properly  belongs  to  the  Belli*  >m[1v 
prrmn>*  of    Europe,  a  low  V 
early  -  flowering  composite,  f-y 
which,   in   its  double   foims  ^SA^ 
(Fi)f.  665)  I,  is  widely  known  as 
a  garden  plant  ( MO  Btllit  1 .  The  « 
American   convener  is  B.  in-      tTl_  Wild  A,tef>  „, 
tegrifolia,   Michx.,  an   annual       Michaelmas  Daisy, 
or  biennial,  very  like  the  Old  (XX.) 
World  species,  ranging  south- 
westward  from  Kentucky;  it  is  not  domesticated.  In 
N.  America,  the  word  Daisy  is  applied  to  many  Held  com- 
posites, particularly  to  those  of  comparatively  low  growth 
and  large  flower-heads.    L'n>|ualifled,  the  word  is  com- 
monly understood  to  mean  CHryMaMthemum  I^urantht- 
mum  {Fig.  670).  an  Old  World  plant  which  has  become 
an  abundant  field  weed  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
try.  This  plant  Is  also  commonly  known  as  the  Ox-Eye 
Daisy,  although  in  parts  of  New  England  it  is  known  as 
Whlteweed,  and  the  term  Ox-Eye  is  applied  to  Rudbrckin 
hitia  (Fig.  671),  which  has  a  yellow-rayed  head.  Kin  to 
the  Chrytanthftnum  Jstucanthemum  are  the  Paris  Dai- 
sies, or  Marguerites,  of  the  conservatories  (see  Chry- 
tanthtmum).   The  wild  Asters  (Fig.  672)  are  called 
Daisies,  especially  Michaelmas  Daisies,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  particularly  west  of  New  York.  Spring- 
flowering  Erlgcrons  also  are  called  Daisies.   The  Swan 
Kiver  Daisy  is  Brachyeome  ibrridi  folia  (Figs.  255,  256). 
The  African  Daisy  is  a  species  of  Lonas.       l_  jj  ga 

DALBEBGIA  l  N.  Dalberg,  a  Swedish  botanist,  1730  to 
1820).  Ltgumini$a.  About  60  species  of  trees,  shrubs, 
or  climbers,  belonging  to  tropical  regions  r\ll  over  rhe 
world.  One  species  only  introduced  to  S.  Calif.,  and 
most  likely  to  prove  of  great  interest  as  a  timber  tree. 
Experiments  in  Egypt  have  shown  its  most  remarkable 
property  of  standing  severe  droughts,  as  well  as  sub- 
mersion for  a  long  period.  Lvs.  alternate,  odd-pinnate, 
without  stipules:  fls.  small,  numerous,  purple,  violet  or 
white,  in  forking  cymes  or  Irregular  cyme-like  panicles. 

The  Sissoo  tree  is  worth  trial  in  nearly  frostless  dis- 
tricts, especially  along  sandy  river  banks.  It  Improves 


sterile  lands.  The  wood  is  very  elastic,  seasons  well, 
does  not  warp  or  spilt,  is  easily  worked,  aud  takes  a  fine 
polish.  It  is  also  a  durable  wood  for  boats.  The  tree  is 
raised  easily  from  seeds  or  cuttings,  -Mid  Is  of  quick 
growth.  The  demand  is  greater  than  the  supply  In 
India,  and  the  tree  Is  cult,  for  timber.  (F.  von  Mueller, 
Extra  Trop.  Plants.)  Other  species  of  Dalbergia  are  of 
economic  value. 

Sissoo,  Roxb.  A  good  si  led  tree,  80  ft.  high  in  India: 
lvs.  pinnate;  leaflets  5,  alternate,  stalked,  obovate,  ab- 
ruptly acuminate,  pubescent  beneath :  fls.  white,  in  short, 
axillary  panicles. -In  India  considered  one  of  the  best 
timbers,  whenever  elasticity  and  durability  are  required. 

F.  Fbanceschi  and  W.  M. 

DALECHAMl'lA  afterthe French savant.Dalechamps, 

15 1 3- 158b I.  Euphorbiace<t.  This  genus  contains  a  tropi- 
cal shrub  rarely  cultivated  for  its  showy  rose-red  bracts. 
In  1867,  Hooker  said  it  was  one  of  the  noblest  plants 
introduced  for  many  years,  comparable  only  with  the 
Bougainvilleas,  and  surpassing  them  in  slxe  of  bracts 
and  brilliancy  of  color.  It  is  presumably  inferior  to 
Euphorbia  puleherrima  aa  a  floristw'  plant,  but  Is  worth 
trial  In  the  liner  conservatories.  The  genus  has  about 
50  species  widely  scattered  in  warm  regions,  shrubs, 
twiners  or  tall  climbers,  some  of  which  have  white  bracts. 
Cult.  In  a  warm  house.  Prop,  by  cuttings. 

Roezliftna.  Muell.  Arg.  Erect  shrub,  3-4  ft.  high,  much 
branched,  leafy:  lvs.  6  is.  long,  sessile,  obovate-lanceo- 
late,  acuminate,  entire,  or  with  coarse  obtuse  teeth  above 
the  middle,  narrowed  to  a  cordate  base:  bracts  2-2 K  in. 
long,  broadly  heart-shaped,  sessile,  toothed,  membra- 
nous, nerved,  rose-red,  with  other  smaller  bracts:  fls. 
small,  yellow,  clustered.  Mex.  B.M.  5640.  Var.  alba, 
Hurt.,  has  white  bracts. 

DALIBABDA  (after  Thomas  Dalibard,  French  bota- 
nist). Rotacnr.  A  low-growing,  native,  hardy  her- 
baceous perennial  plant,  with  foliage  resembling  a 
violet  and  fls.  like  those  of  a  strawberry.  It  is  a  shy, 
modest  plant,  flowering  from  June  to  August  in  shady 
woods.  It  Is  rarely  cultivated  in  alpine  gardens  and 
rockeries,  being  a  slow-growing  plant,  liking  a  deep 
fibrous  soil  and  a  sheltered  position.  Prop,  bv  cuttings. 
The  genus  has  lately  been  referred  to  Rubus,  but  It 
differs  utterly  In  habit,  in  the  carpels  being  usually  well 

of  drupaceous. 

ripens,  Linn.  {Rubut  Dalibdrda,  Linn.).  Fig.  673. 
Tufted,  creeping:  lvs.  heart-shaped,  wavy-toothed:  fls. 
white.  1  or  2  on  each  scape;  calyx  5-6-parted,  3  of  the 
divisions  larger  aud  toothed;  petals  5;  stamens  numer- 
ous^pistils  5-10.  Commonjn  northern  woo<ls.    D.  85. 

the  cleistogamous  fls. 

DAMASK  BOSS.   Rota  Damaicetw. 

DAMASK  VIOLET.  Ile.peri,  matrtmali: 


m.  Yellow  field  Daisy,  or  Brown-eyed  Susan-Rudbeckia  hlrta. 
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da.ye's  rocket 


DAXDEUOX 


DAME'S  BOCXXT  ml  SAME'S  VIOLET.  Bttptri* 
DAMMASA.  SeeAjjartU. 

DAMNACANTHUi  (Greek,  potrtrtut  t pints).  J?«»{. 
ierir.  This  monotyple  genus  contain*  a  tender,  ever- 
green. Japanese  shrub,  chiefly  rained  for  its  coral-red 
berries,  which  remain  on  the  bush  until  the  fla.  of  the 
next  season  are  produced.  Branches  numerous,  spiny: 
Irs.  small,  opposite,  leathery,  nearly  sessile,  broadly 
ovate,  acuminate  :  fls.  small,  axillary,  in  l's  or  2's, 
white,  fragrant;  calyx  tube  obovold,  limb  4-5-cut;  co- 
rolla funnel-shaped.  Prop,  by  cuttings.  This  plant  may 
be  obtained  from  dealers  In  Japanese  plants. 

Indira,  Ga>rtn.  (/).  mdjor,  Sicb.  A  Zuee.l.  Described 
above.  Himalayas  and  Jap.-Var.  mbmltii  is  not  so 
•piny. 

DAMPINQ-OFT.  A  gardeners'  phrase  for  a  disas- 
trous rotting  of  plants,  especially  of  seedlings  and  cut- 
ting*, and  generally  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  la 
usually  associated  with  excessive  moisture  in  the  soil 
and  air,  with  high  and  close  temperatures,  and  some- 
times poor  light.  Such  conditions  weaken  the  plants 
and  allow  them  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  minute  parasitic 
fungi  which  live  upon  the  decaying  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil,  and  can  remain  alive  for  months,  even  if  the 
ooil  is  thoroughly  dry'  "r  frozen.  As  soon  as  the  disease, 
Is  noticed,  the  healthy  plants  should  be  removed  to 
fresh  soil,  as  the  disease  spreads  rapidly.  A  whole 
bench  of  cuttings  may  be  ruined  in  a  night.  The  skill- 
ful propagator  takes  every  posslhle  precaution.  His 
benches  have  perfect  drainage,  he  uses  fresh  sharp 
sand,  and  sometimes  sterilizes  it  with  steam  heat  for 
several  hours.  Damping-tiff  Is  one  of  the  most  trying 
experiences  of  the  beginner,  and  nothing  can  prevent  it 


073.  Dallbarda  repsns. 

With  perfect  and  rlcintof  smoos  flowers. 


but  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  principles  of  Greenhouse 
Management  In  general,  and  Watering  in  particular. 
(Consult  articles  on  these  subjects.)  The  terms  Damp- 


Itig-off  and  Burning  are  also  used  for  rained  flowers. 
Burning  is  often  caused  by  sunlight  or  by  imperfections 
In  glass,  but  a  flower  spoiled  by  dripping  cold  water,  or 
by  some  unknown  cause,  Is  said  to  have  a  burned  look. 

One  of  the  commonest  occasions  of  Damptng-off  is  the 
sudden  flooding  of  a  bed  or  bench  after  leaving  it  too 
dry  for  a  long  time. 


67«.  Floret  of  OaodaUoo:  675.  Mature  (mil  of 


OAM80N,  See  Plum. 

DAM*  A  (a  personal  name).  Marattiicnr.  A  small 
genus  of  fern -like  plants,  with  synangia  sessile,  ar- 
ranged In  rows,  and  covering  the  entire  under  surface 
of  the  leaf.  They  are  rarely  seen  In  cultivation  InAmer. 

DANDELION  (I.  e.,  drnt  tit  lion,  French  for  lirm't 
tooth;  referring  to  the  teeth  on  the  lvs.).  The  vernacu- 
lar of  Tartlxacum  ot/icindlr,  Weber,  a  stemleas  peren- 
nial or  biennial  plant  of  the  Compiiitv.  It  Is  native  to 
Europe  and  Asia,  but  is  naturalized  in  all  temperate 
countries.  On  the  Rocky  Mts.  and  In  the  high  north 
are  forms  which  are  apparently  Indigenous.  A  floret  from 
the  head  of  a  Dandelion  Is  shown  in  Fig.  674.  The  ovary 
is  at  r;  pappus  ( answering  to  calyx)  at  a;  ray  of  corolla 
at  c;  ring  of  anthers  at  b;  styles  at  <J.  The  constricted 
I'urt  at  t  elongates  In  fruit,  raising  the  pappus  on  a  long 
stalk,  as  shown  in  Fig.  C7.">:  and  thus  is  tie  balloon  of  the 
Dandelion  formed.  A  Dandelion  plant,  with  its  scattering 
fruits,  is  shown  in  Fig.  G76.  There  Is  another  species  of 
Dandelion  in  this  country,  but  evidently  not  common. 
It  is  the  Red-seeded  Dandelion  ( T.  erytkrotptmum, 
Andrz. ).  with  red  seeds,  not  rcflexed  iuvolucral  scales, 
the  shorter  beak. 

The  Dandelion  Is  much  prized  for  "greens."  For  this 
purpose  It  Is  cultivated  in  parts  of  Europe  ;  also  about 
Boston  and  in  a  few  other  localities  in  this  country. 
There  are  several  Improved  large-leaved  varieties, 
mostly  of  French  origin.  Some  of  these  named  forma 
have  beautiful  curled  |v«.  Seeds  are  sown  in  the  spring, 
and  the  crop  is  gathered  the  same  fall  or  the  following 
spring, —  usually  In  the  spring  in  this  country.  Com- 
monly the  seeds  are  sown  where  the  plants  are  to  stand, 
although  the  plantleta  may  lie  transplanted.  The  plants 
should  stand  about  1  foot  apart  each  way,  and  a  good 
crop  will  cover  the  land  completely  when  a  year  old. 
Sandy  or  light  loamy  soil  Is  preferred.  The  crop  is  har- 
vested and  marketed  like  spinach.  The  lvs.  or  beads 
are  often  blanched  bv  tying  them  up,  covering  with 
sand  or  a  flower-pot.  The  plants  are  sometimes  grown 
nioro  closely  in  beds,  and  frames  are  put  over  them  to 
force  them.  Roots  are  sometimes  removed  from  the 
field  to  the  botbed  or  house  for  forcing.  When  treated 
like  chicory  (which  seel,  the  roots  will  produce  a  win- 
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ter  salad  very  like  barb*  de  eapuein.  Roots  dug  m 
fall  and  dried  are  Hold  fur  medicinal  purposes  In  drug 
■tore*  under  the  name  of  Taraxacum.  n  n 

DANGLEBERRY  or  BLUE  TANGLEBERRY.  Gay- 
lunaeia  frondota. 

DAPHNE  (Greek  name  of  La  urn*  nobilit).  Thy- 
mtlvacet*.  Ornamental  evergreen  or  deciduous  shrubs, 
with  handsome  foliage  and  sweet-scented,  white,  purple, 
lilac  or  rarely  greenish  its.,  which,  In  warmer  climates, 
often  appear  during  the  winter.  Lvs.  alternate,  rarely 
opposite,  entire,  short-petioled  :  fls.  in  clusters,  short 
racemes  or  umWIi,  apctaious,  mostly  frnKrant:  perianth 
tubular  (r  campanulate,  4-lobed,  corolla-like,  usually 
clothed  with  silky  hnirs  outside  ;  stamens  H,  Included; 
stigma  capitate,  sessile  or  nearly  so  :  fr.  a  fleshy  or 
leathery  l-seeded  drupe.  About  40  species  in  Eu.  and 
Asia.  Only  P.  Mrtrrtum,  with  very  early  lilac,  fra- 
grant 0s.  and  decorative  scarlet  fr.,  and  some  low  ever- 
green species,  like  P.  Cneorum  and  /'.  lilagayana,  are 
hardy  north,  while  most  of  the  evergreen  species  ran  be 
recommended  only  for  warmer  climates.  P.  Pontica  and 
P.  iMHrtnln,  with  large  evergreen  lvs..  are  hardy  as  far 
north  as  New  York.  Daphnes  thrive  best  In  a  well 
drained,  light  soil  and  in  a  partly  shaded  position,  but 
some,  m  P.  Cneorum  aud  P.  Blagaynna,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  plants  for  rockeries,  do  better  in  sunny 
situation*.  In  the  north,  P.  mlora  and  its  varieties  are 
often  (frown  in  pots  for  their  sweet-scented  and  hand- 
some tin.  appearing  during  the  winter.  A  sandy  com- 
post of  peat  and  loam  in  equal  proportions  will  suit  them; 
they  require  a  good  drainage  and  careful  watering  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  pots  not  larger  than  just  necessary 
■hould  be  given;  they  may  also  be  planted  out  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  aud  trained  as  a  wall  plant.  P.  Genku-a, 
with  abundant  lilac  (Is.  before  the  lvs.,  is  sometimes 
forced.  Prop,  by  seeds,  sown  after  maturity  or  strati- 
fied, but  (Terminating  very  slowly;  also  by  layers  put 
down  in  spring  and  taken  off  the  following  year.  The 
evergreen  species  may  be  increased  by  cuttings  of  ma- 
ture wood  in  fall  under  glass,  and  kept  in  a  cool  green- 
bouse  during  the  winter.  If  gentle  bottom  heat  can  be 
given  In  early  spring.  It  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  roots  ;  softwood  cuttings  taken  from 
forced  plants  may  also  be  used.  P.  odorn  Is  often 
veneer-grafted  on  seedling  stock  of  P.  Laureola  in  win- 
ter, or  on  roots  of  P.  Meserenm.  P.  Cneorum  and 
probably  its  allies  are  readily  increased  in  spring  by  re- 
moving the  earth  around  the  plant,  pegging  down  the 
branches  and  tilling  with  tine  compost  almost  to  the 
tops  of  the  branches.  Next  spring,  if  the  compost  Is 
carefully  removed,  a  large  number  of  little  buds,  each 
supplied  with  a  white  root,  are  found  along  the  branches; 
they  are  easily  detached  and  planted  In  pans  or  boxes. 

In  California,  according  to  Pranresrhi,  the  species 
most  commonly  grown  Is  P.  odoni,  the  plants  being 
mostly  imported  from  Japan.  Many  plants  arc  also  sent 
from  Japan  for  eastern  greenhouse  en] m re.  A  decoction 
of  the  hark  of  p.  Meiereum  Is  sold  in  drug  stores  under 
the  name  of  Mezereum.  It  is  stimulant  and  diuretic.  It 
Is  also  known  as  Olive  Spurge.        Alfked  Rehder. 

Although  hardy  Daphnes  are  generally  recommended 
to  1h-  planted  in  partiul  shade,  they  invariably  succeed 
In  open,  sunny  places,  and  even  in  dry  spots  when  the 
start  is  made  with  strong,  well-rooted  plants.  They 
grow  very  freely  in  a  light,  open,  well  drained  soil,  en- 
riched with  thoroughly  decayed  manure.  An  annual  top- 
dressing  of  the  same  material  Is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
plants,  young  or  old. 

For  propagation  by  rutting-,  half -ripened  wood  Is 
best.  Layers  should  not  be  separated  until  early  in  the 
following  spring,  and  it  is  advisable  to  shade  the  young 
plants  In  their  new  quarters  for  a  few  weeks  until  the 
roots  have  taken  hold  in  the  ground  and  growth  has 
started.  Cuttings  should  not  be  subjected  to  a  very 
strong  bottom  heat  before  a  good  callus  has  formed,  as 
they  are  slow  to  emit  roots,  and  free  growth  can  not  ho 
expected  until  the  young  plants  attain  the  age  of  2 
year*.  The  commonest  »f  the  hardy  kinds  Is  P.  Cnro- 
rum; but  P.  Plagauana.  which  Is  still  very  rare  In 
America,  is  a  rhanulng  species,  worthy  of  greater  popu- 
larity. Grafts  of  this  spock-a  are  likely  to  die  without 


apparent  cause.    /'.  Neapolitans  needs  a  sheltered 

P°»ltion.  J.  B.  Kxxucu. 

Alphabetical  list  of  specie*  described  below  :  D.  mi- 
tumnalis,  I;  lilagayana,  5;  buxitolia,  7;  Cneorum,  4; 
collina,  It  Pauphini,  8;  Pelphini,  8;  Fionlana,  7;  for- 
(«»•;,  Genkwa.3;  Houtteana,  3;  hybrids.*:  Indira, 
9:  Japoniea,  9;  Jeuktra,  .1;  1  .aureola,  10;  Maxeli,  9; 
Mezereum,  1,  2;  odora,  9;  odorata,  9;  oleoldes,  7;  Pon- 
tics. 10;  aerlcea.  6;  Van  Houttei,  2. 

a.  Lvt.  dtciduou$  :  (It.  atillary  along  the  branehtt  of 
the  prtviout  year,  appearing  be/ore  the-  lvt. 

1.  Mezereum,  Linn.  Erect  shrub,  with  stout  branches, 
to  4  ft. :  lvs.  alternate,  cuneate,  oblong  or  oblanceolate, 
glabrous,  grayish  beneath,  1-3  In.  long:  fls.  usually  3, 
sessile,  silky  outside,  fragrant,  lilac-purple,  appearing 
much  before  the  lvs. :  fr.  roundish  ovoid,  scarlet.  Keb.- 
Apr.    Eu.  to  Altai  and  Caucasus.    On.  3:500. -Var. 
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dablinutonia 


Alba,  Ait.,  bu  white  fls.  and  yellow  fr.  Gn.  29:550. 
G.C.  III.  21:183, 185.  Var.  alba  plena,  Hort.,  hu  double 
white  fl*.  On.  29:550.  Var.  grandillora.  Hort.  (var. 
autumndlit,  Hort.).  With  larger,  very  early  lis.,  some- 
time*  blooming  in  fall. 

2.  HoutteAna,  Planch.  I  IK  .Vnerium,  vtr.atropurpu- 
rea,  Dlpp.).  Shrub,  to  4  ft.,  with  .•!•••<•< ,  stout  branches: 
Irs.  alternate,  cuneate,  oblong-lanceolate,  glabrous, 
coriaceous  and  often  persistent,  purple  :  fl*.  appearing 
before  the  Ivs..  lilac-violet.  2-4,  lu  short-pcduncled  clus- 
ters. Apr.  F.S.  6:592. -Of  | 


l  D.  Laurenla  i 
3.  Genkwa.  Sleb.  &  Zucc.  ( P.  Fdrlunei,  Lindl.  D. 
Jfnkwa,  Hort.).  .Shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with  slender  branches: 
lvs.  opposite,  oblong-elliptic.  apprcsscd-pubcsccnt  on 
the  rains  beneath.  l*-«-2  In.  long:  fls.  lilac,  3-7,  In  short- 
stalked  clusters,  scentless,  densely  silky,  villous  outside. 
Mar.,  Apr.  Jap.  S.Z.  75.  Ot.  15:499.  F.S.  3:208.  On. 
42:863.  tt.B.  10:73. 

AA.  Lrt.  evergreen,  alternate  {tee  3'o.f). 
B  Fit.  in  terminal  keadt,  rarely  axillary  and  pinkitk. 
C.   Habit  lotc,  procumbent  or  trailing. 

i.  Cnaorum,  Linn.  Fig.  677.  With  long,  trailing,  pu 
bescent  branches  :  lv*.  crowded,  cuneate,  oblanceolate, 

niucronulate,  finally 
brous,  dark  green  and 
glossy  above,  gUuceseent 
U-neath,  iu.  long:  lis. 
ill  sessile,  mull)  tM.  head*, 
pink,  fragrant.  Apr.,  May, 
and  often  again  in  sum- 
mer. Mts.  of  M.  En.  B. 
M.  313.  L.  B.  C  18:  I  MM), 
(in.  45.  p.237.-  Var.  tnajui, 
Hort.  Of  more  vigorous 
growth.  On.  51,  p.  358. 
Var.  mdsimum  of  Euro- 
pean nurseries  —  P.  Sea- 
politana. 

5.  Blagayana,  Frever. 
Branches  often  ascending, 
glabrous  :  Ivs.  cuneate, 
obovate  or  t>bl<ing.  gla- 
brous, 1-1 '-, in.  long:  heads 
many -fid.:  fls.  white  or 
yellowish  white,  fragrant, 
nearly  glabrous  outside, 
almost  1  in.  long.  Apr., 
May.  HU.  of  southeastern  Eu.  B.M.  7579.  F.S.  22:2313. 
Ot.  29:1020.  tin.  14:143.  O.C.  II.  13:245  ;  17:505  ;  III. 
11:491. 

oc.  Habit  erect,  1-4  ft.  high. 
V.  Periantk  ,!<  n*rly  pubeteent  outtide. 

6.  tertcea,  Vahl  (D.  eolllna,  Km.).  Height  1-3  ft.: 
branches  pubescent  :  Ivs.  cuneate.  oblong  or  oblanceo- 
late, obtuse,  slightly  rcvolute  at  the  margin,  glabrous 
and  shining  above,  appressed -pubescent  beneath, 
l-l*A  In.  long:  fls.  fragrant.  In  few-fid.  heads,  with  bracts, 
purple,  densely  pubescent  outside,  with  ovate-obtuse 
lobe..  >,  In.  long.  Spring.  Italy  to  W.Asia.  B.M.  428. 
U.K.  24:56.   L.B.C.  14:1348. 

7.  OlfrOldei,  Schreb.  {P.  buii folia,  Yuh\).  Shrub,  to 
3  ft.:  branches  pubescent:  Ivs.  ohovBte-cltiptic  to  obo- 
vatc-lanceolatc,  usually  mueronulate  or  IMW|  vlllous- 
pubescent  beneath,  sometimes  glabrous  at  length, 
1-lSin.  long:  Ha.  in  few-lid.  heads  without  bracts, 
white  or  pale  lilac,  with  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed  lobes, 
Kin.  long.  Southeastern  Eu.  I..H.C.  3:299.  B.M,  1917. 
—  Very  varlablu  In  shape  and  pultcsrenct*  of  -Ivs,  Var. 
Fioniana,  Hort.,  with  oliovate-lanceolate,  obtuse  Ivs.  and 
lilac  Ms. ,  is  said  to  W  i  hybrid  between  this  species  ami 
the  former. 

8.  hybrid*,  I.ind I.  IP.  Patphini,  Hort.  P.  Pt'lpkini, 
Lodd.).  Garden  hybrid  of  P.  cvtlma  x  adorn.  Similar 
to  P.  oilora,  but  hardier.  Erect  shrub,  to  4  ft.:  Ivs.  cu- 
neate, oblong-elliptic,  dark  green  and  shining  above, 
glabrous  or  slightly  hairy  along  the  veins  beneath  when 
young.  2-3  In.  long  :  Bit.  reddish  purple,  verv  fragrant, 
rather  large.  In  fcw-tld.  heads.  B.K.  11:1177. 


Daphne  Cneorum. 


DD.  Perianth  glabrout  ovltidt,  or  nearly  to. 

9.  oddrm,  Thunbg.  {P.  Japoniea ,  Thunbg.  P.  fndica, 
Loiael.,  not  Linn.).  Shrub,  to  4  ft.,  with  glabrous 
branches :  lvs.  oblong  elliptic,  acute  at  both 
bluntly  pointed,  glabrous,  2-3  tn.  long :  fls.  in 
terminal  beads,  very  fragrant,  white  to  purple: 
glabrous.  Winter  and  spring.  China,  Jap.  On.  I 
Ong.  2:211. -Var.  alba.  Hort.  Fls.  white.  Gn.  28:499. 
Var.  Maxell,  Hemsl.  Fls.  in  peduncled,  axillary  clusters 
along  the  branches,  pink  outside,  white  within.  Gn. 
14:154.  IM1.  1872:392.  Hardierthan  the  type.  Var.  punc- 
tata, Hemsl.  Fls.  in  dense  heads,  white,  spotted  out- 
side with  red.  B.M.  1587.  Var.  marginals,  Hort.  Lvs. 
bordered  yellow:  fls.  red.  P.M.  8:175.  B.H.  1806:251. 
Var.  rubra,  Don.  Fls.  purple.  S.B.F.O.  II.  4  :  320. 
O.C.  III.  21: 173.  P.  odorata,  Hort.,  is  a  common  mis- 
print in  catalogues  turD.odora.  D.  odorata,  Lam.a 
P.  Cntorum. 

BB.  Fit.  axillary,  ytllowitk  or  greenitk  white,  glabrtntt 
outtidt. 

10.  Laureola,  Linn.  Shrub,  to  4  ft. :  Ivs.  cuneate,  obo- 
vate-lanceolate.  acute,  shiuing  and  dark  green  above, 
glabrous,  2-3 \;  In.  long  :  fls.  in  5-10-fld..  nearly  sessile 
racemes,  yellowish  green,  scentless  :  fr. 
May.    S.  Eu..  W.  Asia. -Var.  purpurea  ot 


'         May.    S.  Ku..  \\.  Asia.-Vi 
Arboretum  -  P.  Houtteana. 


11.  Pontic*.  Linn.  Shrub,  to  5  ft.:  Ivs.euneate, 
rate  or  obovate -lanceolate,  acute,  shining,  glabrous,  2-3 
In.  long:  fls.  in  loug-pedunclcd,  1-3-fld.  clusters,  green- 
ish yellow,  fragrant,  with  linear-lanceolate  lobes.  Apr., 
May.  Southeastern  Eu.,  W.  Asia.  B.M.  1282.  O.C. 
II.  14:209. 

P.alp\na,  Linn.  Erect  shrub, to  2  ft.:  Ivs.  deciduous,  cu- 
neate-lanceolate,  sparingly  silky:  fls.  white  or  blushed,  termi- 
nal, fragrant.  May.  June.  S  Eu.  L.B.C.  1  :W.—  P.  A  Udiea,  Pall. 
Shrub,  to  4  ft.:  Ivs  deciduous,  cuneate.  oblong-lanceolate, 
glabrous:  fls.  white.  In  terminal.  1-5-fld.  heads,  fragrant.  May, 
June  Altai.  Songaria,  Mongolia.  B.M.  1ST  J.  L  B.C.  P. 
amtralU,  Cyrill.—C.  sericra.-/*.  rawed*.™.  p»ll.  Allied  to  D. 
Altalca.  Lvs.  narrower:  fls  In  a-'jn  fld  heads.  Caucasus.  B.M. 
7:«8  -  P.  Pelakauana.  Hort.=I>.  Neapolitana  —  P.  glomerdta. 
Lain.  Allied  to  D.  Pnntiea.  Low:  fls.  light  pink,  fragrant,  the 
clusters  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  May.  W.  Asia — 
it.  (iniitium.  Linn.  Evergreen  shrub,  to2ft.:  lvs.  linear-lanceo- 
late, acute,  glabrous:  fls.  yellowish  white,  fragrant,  in  terminal 
racemes  or  panicles  S.  Kn.  LB.C.  2:150  —  P.  Xeapohtdna, 
Lodd.  (I)  Cneorum  Xserieea).  Kvergreen  shrub,  to 2  ft. ;  lvs. 
cuneato-ohlmtg.  obtuse,  nearly  glabrous :  fls.  in  terminal  heads, 
rosy  purple,  fragrant.  May.  sometimes  again  in  fall  L.B.C. 
8:718.  — />.  papyri/era.  Sieb— Edgrworthia  liardncri  —  />.  J*- 
tran.  I,eyb.  Dwarf  evergreen  shrub  ■  lvs.  linear  lanceolate, 
small,  obtuse:  fls.  light  pink.  In  terminal.  3H»  fid.  heads,  fra- 

rnt.  June.  July.  S.  Tyrol.— P.  rupettrit.  Facch  —  petrwa,— 
taliri/olia.  Ijun  — I).  Cancaalra.— P.  ttriala.  Tratt.  lewarf 
evergreen  shrub  :   Ivs.  small,  cuneate,  linear-lanceolate,  gla- 
lermitial.^  many-fld.  beads,  pink.   June.  July. 


D AI'HNIDIUM    >.-..  /;.»•.••„ 

DAPHHIPHfLLDM  (Greek,  literally  a  laurel-Ira f). 
Euphorbtarra>.  A  genus  of  oriental  trees,  perhaps  15 
species.  The  following  species  are  very  rare  In  cultiva- 
tion, and  are  obtained  through  dealers  in  Japanese 
plants.  The  genus  has  no  near  allies  of  horticultural 
value.  Tropical  glabrous  trees:  Ivs.  alternate,  entire, 
stalked,  leathery,  usually  narrow,  feather-veined  !  ra- 
cemes axillary.'  short  :  bracts  minute  or  none  :  fls. 
stalked,  dia-cious,  without  petals  :  fr.  an  olive-shaped 
drupe. 

ntacropodujn.  Miq.  Lvs.  leathery;  petiole  2  in.  long; 
blade  ainiut  H  in.  long,  2  %  in.  wide',  elliptic-oblong,  with 
a  very  short,  hard,  abrupt  point:  racemes  of  female  fls. 
3  in.  long,  slender;  pedicels  distant.  Japan. 

glauceictms.  Blume.  Tree,  often  20-30  ft.  high.  In  In- 
dia. Java  and  Corea:  petiole  three  to  four-fifths  in.  long 
iu  the  pistillate  plant:  in  the  staminate  8-13  tenths  of 
an  inch  long;  Ivs.  obovate  lanceolate,  rounded  at  the 
tip;  blade  3-4  in.  long,  12-16-tenths  of  an  inch  wide. 
-There  is  a  variegated  form.  w.  M. 

I)  AH  LI  NUT  ONI  A   i  after   William    Darlington,  the 
American  botanist,  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  the  de- 
lightful Memorials  of  Bart  ram  and  Marshall).  Sarrare 
n.d««.  One  of  the  moat  Interesting  and  distinct  of  all 
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pitcher  plants.  There  is  only  one  species  in  this  genus. 
The  plant  was  first  collected  near  Mt.  Shasta  by  the 
Wilkes  Exploring  Expedition.  Indians  attacked  the 
party,  and  as  the  explorers  retreated  to  their  camp  \V.  D. 
Hrackenridge  grabbed  something,  which  turned  out  to 
be  fragments  of  this  exciting  plant.  The  Darllngtonia 
grows  at  an  altitude  of  5.000  feet  on  the  Sierra  Nevada* 
of  California,  In  sphagnum  bogs  along  with  sundews 
and  rashes.  The  pitchers  grow  in  clusters,  and  are  a 
foot  or  two  high.  The  pitcher  is  slender,  erect,  spirally 
twisted  and  rounded  at  the  top,  something  like  a  fiddle 
From  this  hangs  a  curious  reddish  structure 


with  two  long  flaps.  Underneath  the  rouuded  top  i* 
seen  the  entrance  to  the  trap,  which  means  death  to  all 
sorts  of  insects,  big  and  little.  How  the  plant  attracts 
them  is  not  obvious,  but  the  fate  of  the  insects  is  clear. 
They  climb  down  a  long,  narrow  funnel,  guided  by  nee- 
dle-like downward-pointing  hairs.  Arrived  at  the  bot- 
tom, the  Insects  find  these  needles  numerous  and  con- 
verging. As  they  attempt  to  escape  they  are  confronted 
by  an  Impassable  array  of  lances.  The  manner  of  their 
death  can  be  easily  imagined.  They  sink  into  the  bot- 
tom in  a  putrid,  sticky  mass,  and  the  products  of  de- 
composition are  presumably  absorbed  by  the  plant. 

Darllngtonias  have  I  n  grown  outdoors  in  the  east 

the  year  round  In  a  few  special  localities.  Edward  Oil- 
lett.'at  Southwiek,  Mass.,  grows  them  in  a  favored  spot 
without  artificial  protection.  F.  H.  Horsford  can  pre- 
serve them  at  Charlotte,  Vt.,  with  the  aid  of  a  winter 


Calilornica,  Torr.  Fig.  678.  Rootstock  horixontal:  lvs. 
forming  pitchers  as  described  above,  which  are  curi- 
ously veined,  and  have  a  wing  on  the  ventral  surface 
and  a  crest  on  top,  green,  finally  becoming  a  pear  yel- 
low: si-ape  erect,  1 .,  1  1 ...  f r .  high,  clothed  with  obtuse, 
erect,  concave,  half-clasping  bracts:  fls.  solitary,  nod- 
ding, 3  in.  across;  sepals  5,  pale  green;  petals  shorter 
than  the  sepals,  about  1  in.  long,  converging,  greenish 
yellow,  with  broad  reddish  brown  veins,  contracted 
above  the  middle;  stigmas  5;  ovary  cylindrical  below, 
dilated  into  a  broad  .Vlobed  top  with  a  deep  depression 
in  the  center,  5-celled:  seeds  obovate-cluh. shaped.  B.M. 
6920.  I.H.  18:75.  F.S.  14:1440.  G.C.  III.  7:84  ,  85; 
17:304;  24:339.-Int.  to  cult,  about  1861.  VV.  y\ 

As  greenhouse  plants,  Darllngtonias  require  the  same 
treatment  as  their  allies,  Sarracenias,  Dioneas  and  Dro- 
seras.  A  well  grown  collection  of  these  plants  is  not 
only  very  interesting  and  curious,  but  also  very  beauti- 
ful. To  succeed,  they  must  occupy  a  shaded  position, 
and  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  Give  a  cool,  moist, 
even  temperature.  If  possible  a  glaas  case  should 
be  provided  for  them,  with  provision  made  for  ven- 
tilation; a  constant  moist  atmosphere  can  be  more 
easily  maintained,  and  at  the  same  time  the  green- 
house in  which  they  are  grown  may  be  freely  ven- 
tilated without  Injury  to  these  plants.  The  material 
In  which  they  grow  best  is  two-thirds  fern  root  fiber 
with  the  dust  shaken  out,  and  one-third  chopped  sphag- 
num moss  and  silver  sand,  with  a  few  nodules  of  char- 
coal added.  About  the  first  week  in  July  is  perhaps  the 
best  time  for  potting,  though  one  must  be  guided  by  the 
condition  of  the  plants,  choosing  a  time  when  they 
are  the  least  active.  When  well  established  they  will 
only  require  potting  once  in  two  years.  The  pots  should 
be  placed  in  pot  saucers  as  a  safeguard  against  their 
ever  becoming  dry.  and  all  the  space  between  the  pots 
should  be  filled  with  sphagnum  moss  up  to  the  rims  of 
the  pots.  A  temperature  of  40°  to  4o:  during  winter,  with 
a  gradual  rise  as  the  days  lengthen  in  spring,  will  suit 
them  admirably.  During  the  summer  they  should  be 
kept  well  shaded,  or  they  niBy  be  removed  to  a  well 
shaded  frame  outside,  in' some'  secluded  position  free 
from  hot.  drving  winds.  Propagation  of  these  plants  is 
effected  by  division  of  the  roots,  or  by  seeds  sown  on 
live  sphagnum  moss  in  pans,  the  moss  being  made  very 
even  and  the  pans  placed  either  under  a  bell  jar  or  glass 
case  in  a  cool,  moist  atmosphere.  [For  detailed  English 
experience,  see  U.C.  III.  24:338.1 

Edward  J.  Cajwiso. 
Darlingtonia  Courtii  was  named  after  William  Court, 
for  many  years  hybrldlser  and   traveler  for  James 
&  Son.    Some  say  it  is  a  hybrid  between  a 


Nepenthes  and  Darlinylonia  Califomica.  Its  lvs.  or 
pitchers  are  shorter  and  stouter  than  those  of  D.  Cali- 
lornica, and  more  rounded  at  the  mouth.  The  stalks  of 
the  pitchers  bend  out  almost  horiiontally  from  the  base 
or  crown  of  the  plant  and  then  be- 
come erect.  The  treatment  is  much 
the  same  as  for  /'  Califomica,  ex- 
cept that  It  must  be  kept  indoors  in 
winter.  It  thrives  well  In  a  house 
with  Odontoglostum  crispum  and 
Matdevallia.  It  Is  generally  sus- 
pended like  Nepenthes.  The  writer 
has  successfully  grown  it  when  it 
was  potted  in  peat  or  sphagnum,  in  a 


leaves  of  Dsillnetonia. 


small  pot  which  was  Inverted  Into  a  larger  pot,  with  a 
layer  of  sphagnum  packed  in  between,  and  thu  whole 
kept  constantly  moist.  It  is  an  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive plant,  and  enjoys  considerable  popularity  In  Eng- 
ird- Henry  A.  I 
DARNEL.  Lolium 


DABTLlRION  (Greek,  tufted  lily).  Lilideta.  Highly 
ornamental  plants,  well  adapted  for  rockeries,  for  iso- 
lated specimens  on  lawns,  decoration  of  conservatories, 
staircases,  etc.,  and  eminently  suitable  for  terraces  and 
vases,  in  the  formal  style  of  gardening.  Trunk  short  or 
missing  altogether  :  lvs.  in  large  number,  inserted  in  a 
symmetrical  way,  so  as  to  form  a  dome  or  globe-shaped, 
regular  head,  more  or  less  serrulated,  and  in  some 
species  ending  in  a  brush-like  tuft  of  dried  fibers.  The 
tall  panicles  of  numberless  whitish  green,  minute  flow- 
ers are  also  a  striking  feature.  Dasvlirions  generally 
branch  after  blooming.  They  are  of  the  easiest  pos- 
sible culture,  and  will  stand  some  degrees  of  frost,  par- 
ticularly if  kept  dry.  Easily  propagated  from  seeds 
and  from  cuttings  of  the  branches  when  produced,  as 
they  do  not  sucker  as  a  rule.  Six  or  perhaps  more 
species  altogether.  Natives  of  the  arid  region  com- 
prising southwestern  Texas.  New  Mexico,  Anions 
and  northern  Mexico.  The  following  are  grown  in  south- 
ern gardens  and  in  conservatories  up  north,  but  not  as 
much  as  they  deserve.  p.  Fkancesciii. 

These  plants  are  inferior  to  Yucca  filam*nto$a  in 
hardiness  and  in  showlness  and  regularity  of  flowering, 
but  they  have  an  individuality  of  theirown  which  should 
commend  them  to  amateurs  who  like  things  that  every- 
body doesn't  have.    Thev  are  e«pe,-|»l)y  esteemed  in 

er-stalks,8orl0  ft.  high. 


California,  where  the  great 
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DASYLIRION 


DATE 


give  a  strong  Impression  of  the  desert,  which  contrasts 
forcibly  with  civilised  surrounding*.  The  Individual 
flowers  are  not  highly  colored,  but  the  up  Ikon  are 
several  feet  long.  Three  plants  sold  as  Dasytirions  be- 
long to  Nolina,  a  closely  related  genus,  which  is  chiefly 
distinguished  by  fruit  characters.  In  Daayiirion  the 
ovary  bas  3  ovules,  and  the  fruit  is  dry  and  indehlseant, 
or  splits  through  the  partitions  and  between  the  cells. 
In  Nolina  the  ovary  has  2  ovules,  and  the  fruit  Is  dry, 
often  3-winged,  and  bursts  in  an  irregular  fashion.  The 
In  Latin  by  J.  0.  Baker  in  Jonro. 


latest  monograph  is  In 
Linn.  Hoc.  Vol.  18(1881). 


A.  Stem*  4-angltd,  tquare  in  section. 
quadranguUtum,  S.  Watson.  Trunk  3  ft.  high  :  Ivs. 
drooping,  dark  green. 2  ft.  or  more  long,  2-3  lines  broad 
at  the  base,  soon  narrower  and  quadrangular,  the  mar- 
gin rough  but  not  toothed.  Mex.  Discovered  in  1878.  — 
This  Is  the  only  species  with  entire,  not  toothed,  leaf- 
margins.  With  Franeeschl  the  trunk  is  so  short  as  to 
be  almost  globular  ;  the  Ivs.  are  4-6  ft,  long,  slightly 
arching,  and  not  splitting  into  fibers. 

aa  Stem*  not  4-angled. 
B.  Tip*  of  Irs.  not  tplitting  into  fiber*. 
gianeophjllum.  Hook.  {D.  glaiteum,  Carr.).  Recog- 
nised by  the  above  character  and  by  the  very  glaucous, 
bluish  green  Ivs.,  of  which  the  inner  ones  are  strict  and 
rigid,  not  gracefully  drooping,  the  outer  ones  recurved, 
2-3  ft.  long,  8-0  lines  wide  above  the  base. 
5041.  K.H.  1873,  p.  435.  G.C.  H.  13: 205.] 

BB.  Tip*  of  in.  iptitting  into  l 
c.  Trunk  long,  $~5  ft. 
O.  Teeth  on  the  leaf  margin*  g*llo*i*h. 
Tsxanura,  Scheele.   Lvs.  light  green,  3-4  ft.  long,  5-6 
lines  wide  above  the  base ;  margin  serrulate,  armed 
with  booked  teeth  1  line  long  and  3-6  lines  apart; 
flower-stalk  8-10  ft.  high.  Tex.  and  New  Mex. 


D.  Teeth  on  the  leaf-margin*  brown, 
i,  S.  Wats.  Lvs.  very  similar  to  those  of  D. 
Terannm,  7-9  lines  wide.  The  lvs.  are  shorter  than  In 
D.  glaueophyllnm,  and  they  usually  have  a  spiral  twist, 
which  gives  the  plant  a  remarkable  appearance.  Ariz 
and  N.  Mex. 

cc.   Trunk  ihort. 
D.   Raceme i  thort,  densely  fid. 
B.  Length  of  Irs.  3-4  ft. 
gramlnilolium,  Zuco.    Trunk  very  short :  rosette  of 
lvs.  4-5  ft.  across  :  lvs.  3-7  lines  wide  above  the  base, 
tipped  with  6-8  spreading  fillers.   Mex.    Int.  into  cult, 
about  IKII5.— This  name  and  P.  terratifolium  were  given 
by  Zuccarinl  without  description,  and  are  greatly  con- 
fused in  twtanlcai  literature  and  perhaps  also  in  gardens. 

EX.  Length  of  In.  t-3  ft. 
acr6trleh.ua,  Zucc.  (D.  grdeile,  Zucc).  Trunk  In  gar- 
dens unbranrhed.  finally  4-5  ft.  high :  Ivs.  6-8  lines  wide, 
pale  green,  hardly  glaucous,  splitting  at  the  tip  into 
20-30  fibers,  the  outer  lvs.  recurved.  Mex.  B.M.503O. 
F.8.  14:1448.  U.C.  III.  19:  204. 

DD.    liaeeme*  long,  lootely  fid. 

•arratifoliura.  Zucc.  Lvs.  exactly  as  in  P.  aemtriehum, 
7-8  lines  wide  above  the  base.  Mex.  — Can  be  distin- 
guished only  In  flower. 

DATE.  A  palm,  Phrrnix  durtulifem.  Linn.,  native 
to  N.  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  extensively  planted  in 
countries  under  Arabic  control.  It  Is  also  grown  to  some 
extent  in  southern  Asia  and  southern  Europe  and  in 
other  tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  The  pulpy 
fruits  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
food  of  the  Arabs;  and  the  leaves  and  other  parts  of  the 
plant  afford  materials  for  dwellings  and  many  domestic 
uses.  Nearly  all  parts  of  the  plant  are  utilised  in  some 
way.  The  Date  palm  reaches  a  height  of  100  ft.,  mak- 
ing a  straight,  shaggy  trunk,  and  it  continues  to  bear 
for  one  or  two  centuries.   It  is  di<i*ctous.    See  Phtnii. 

The  Date  palm  has  been  grown  in  parts  of  the  United 
Statc«  and  adjacent  Mexico  for  manv  vears.  In  Florida, 
California,  and  restricted  areas  of  a  few  .  " 


it  has  been  grown  for  decorative  purpose!  for  more  than 
a  century.  At  the  missions  founded  by  the  Spaniards 
at  St.  Augustine,  and  other  places  in  Florida,  and  that 
long  line  of  missions  extending  from  far  lato  Mexico, 
northward  and  westward  through  southern  New  Mexico, 
Arisona  and  California,  it  is  probable  that  the  Date  was 
planted  wherever  the  climatic  conditions  were  favor- 
able.  Within  the  borders  of  the  United  States  the 
greater  number  of  these  early  planting*  were  in  Florida 
or  along  the  coast  of  southern  California,  regions  where 
the  sum  total  of  summer  beat  is  not  sufficient  to  perfectly 
develop  the  Date  fruit.  The  Date,  aa  a  fruit  producer, 
being  indigenous  to  a  desert  environment,  does  not  take 
kindly  to  humid  regions,  even  where  it  Is  not  sufficiently 
cold  to  prohibit  the  growth  of  the  tree.  For  this  reason 
the  greater  number  of  the  early  plantings  in  this  country 
matured  little  fruit,  while  that  produced  was  of  poor 

riantly 'and  to  large  si  sc. ^  In  the  more  and  portions  of 
Lower  California  and  Sonora,  where  there  is  sufficient 
water  for  irrigation,  the  early  plantings  have  been  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  time,  and  Dates  of  fair 
quality  hare  been  grown  for  many  years.  Moreover, 
each  year  the  area  devoted  to  Dates  is  increasing.  Not 
only  have  sufficient  Dates  been  grown  in  Sonora  to  sup* 
ply  the  local  markets  and  the  markets  of  the  larger 
cities.  Hennoslllo,  (iuayrnaa  and  Altar,  but 


past  year  a  surplus  has  been  shipped  from  the  i 

The  part  of  the  United  States  suitable  for  growing 
the  Date  tree,  for  the  profitable  production  of  fruit,  is 
confined  to  rather  narrow  limits;  viz.,  the  irrigable  por- 
tion of  southern  Arisona  below  an  altitude  of  2,500  feet 
and  the  somewhat  similar  area  of  southern  California 
east  of  the  coast  ranges  of  mountains,  where  the  sum- 
mer temperature  is  not  lowered  by  proximity  to  the  sea. 
As  a  tree,  however,  it  will  make  excellent  growth  over 
a  much  larger  area,  Including  the  semi-arid  regions  of 
central  and  southern  California.  Over  the  larger  are* 
it  will  occasionally  bloom  and  the  earlier  varieties  ma- 
ture fruit,  but  the  summer  heat  will  rarely  be  sufficient 
to  bring  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  In  recent 
years  Dates  have  matured  in  favorable  localities  in 
California,  in  both  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
valleys,  but  it  is  only  east  of  the  mountains  in  the  irri- 
gable regions  of  the  Mojave  desert  that  there  is  suftV 
cient  summer  beat  to  mature  an  annual  crop.  In  the 
strictly  desert  regions  of  southern  Arizona  and  south- 
eastern California  the  planting  of  seedling  Dates  is 
rapidly  Increasing,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
in  this  region  not  a  little  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
production  of  this  fruit.  Among  the  older  trees  may  be 
mentioned  those  on  a  ranch  owned  by  Hall  Haalon. 
situated  on  the  California  side  of  the  Colorado  river  a 
few  miles  below  Yuma.  In  1875  Mr.  Hanlon  received  a 
box  of  Dates  from  La  Fax,  Lower  California,  which  were 
grown  at  that  place,  and  planted  the  seed  the  same  year. 
From  these  si-eds  12  pistillate  and  several  staminate 
trees  were  raised,  the  trees  beginning  to  bloom  at  the 
age  of  5  years.  All  the  pistillate,  trees  hare  fruited 
abundantly  each  year  since  7  years  of  age.  and  now  vary 
in  height  "from  20  to 50  feet,  each  tree  producing  yearly 
from  6  to  17  bunches  of  fruit,  the  bunches  varying  in 
weight  from  20  to  38  pounds. 

In  recent  years  many  seedling  palms  have  come  into 
bearing  in  southern  Arizona,  particularly  in  Suit  river 
valley.  On  the  Harriett,  Adams  &  Co's. "ranch  at  lilrn- 
dale,  several  si-cdting  Dates  were  in  bearing  in  the 
fall  of  181W.  at  which  time  one  tree,  8  years  from  seed, 
bore  an  climated  crop  of  more  than  400  pounds.  On 
a  ranch  owned  by  E.  L.  Arthur,  In  the  vicinity  of 
Tenipe,  a  dosen  or  more  palms  wen-  in  tearing  the  same 
year,  several  of  which  bore  one  or  more  bunches  of  fruit 
the  fourth  year  after  planting.  In  addition  to  those 
cited  above,  manv  seedling  palms  bore  during  the  fall 
of  189*  at  Pli.rtiix,  Temp.-,  Olendale,  Mesa,  Arltola. 
Florence,  Yuma,  Tucson,  and  other  points  in  southern 
Arizona,  and  a  number  of  localities  In  California. 

An  impetus  was  given  to  Date  culture  in  this  country  by 
the  Importation  by  the  V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
in  the  spring  of  1891  and  1892,  of  74  rooted  suckers.  68  of 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  female 
>  of  approved  varieties,  while  tho  remaining  six  were 
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in  New  Mexico,  Arixona  and  California.  Those 
on  the  Experiment  Station  farm  at  rim  my 
bare  made  a  much  better  growth  and  bloomed  more 
freely  than  tiie  plants  sent  elsewhere,  some  of  the  speci- 
mens at  this  Station,  In  the  fall  of  1898,  measuring  more 
than  20  feet  to  the  topmost  leaf  and 
producing  100  to  200  pounds  of 
fruit  to  the  tree.  A  sufficient  num- 
ber of  the  imported  palms  hare 
blossomed  tn  indicate  thnt  they 
are  not  true  to  name,  more  than 
one-balf  of  those  blossoming  to 
date  being  staminate.  while  those 
that  have  fruited  are  inferior  to  a 
number  of  the  choicer  seedlings 
grown  in  Arixona.  It  yet  remains 
for  auother  importation  to  be  made, 
when  greater  care  may  be  taken 
that  the  Imported  plants  are  suck- 
ers from  trees  of  recognized  merit 
and  approved  varieties. 

An  examination  of  specimens  of 
fmit  from  many  of  the  seedling 
Dates  grown  in  the  lTnited  States, 
a*  well  as  in  the  state  of  Sonora, 
Mexico,  during  the  season  of  1898, 
and  also  an  examination  of  the 
fruit  of  the  imported  Dates  at  the 
Experiment  Station  farm  at  Pho?- 
nix,  showed  considerable  variation 
in  the  size,  flavor,  shape,  color,  and 
general  desirability  of  the  differ- 
ent specimens.  Only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  trees  ex- 
amined bore  edible  Dates,  the  remainder  being  astrin- 
gent even  when  fully  ripe,  and  little  more  than  a  skin 
over  a  pit.  Of  the  remaining  ftO  per  cent  only  about 
one-fifth  were  especially  desirable  and  worthy  of  per- 
petuating by  growing  suckers.  It  must  be  remembered 
in  this  connection  that  Dates,  like  most  other  fruits,  do 
not  come  true  to  seed ;  hence,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect a  very  large  percentage  €>f  desirable  Date*  aa  a  re- 
sult of  growing  seedlings.  Some  of  the  best  seedling 
Dates  grown  in  Arixona  in  1898  were  light  in  color  and 
varied  in  weight  from  two-sevenths  to  one-fourth  ounce 
to  the  specimen,  with  from  10  to  II  parts  in  weight  of 
flesh  (mesocarpj  to  one  part  of  pit.  The  largest  of  the 
imported  Dates;  vix.,  the  variety  labelled  "Seewah,"  pro- 
duced Dates  averaging  nearly  one-third  ounce  to  the 
specimen.  Although  this  Is  the  largest  Date  yet  pro- 
duced in  Arixona,  and  probably  In  the  United  States, 
the  pit  is  extremely  large,  there  being  but  8  parts  of 
flesh  to  one  of  pit.  Furthermore,  the  flesh  is  covered 
with  a  thick  skin  (epicarpl.  and  there  is  a  Arm  papery 
covering  I  etidocarp  I  over  the  pit.  An  excessive  develop- 
ment of  either  eiticarp  or  endocarp  Is  undesirable. 
Choice  varieties  of  Dates  should  have  thin  skins  and 
small  seeds  surrounded  by  a  thin,  pupery  covering.  The 
flesh  should  be  thick,  of  medium  firmness,  sweet,  and  of 
agreeable  flavor.  The  Date  Industry  in  the  United 
States  is  in  its  infanev.  Approved  varieties  have  not  as 
yet  been  introduced  and  the  quantity  of  fruit  produced 
has  not  reached  sufficient  magnitude  to  give  it  a  com- 
mercial rating. 

The  Date  palm  grows  upon  nearly  all  kinds  of  soil.  If 
It  be  sufficiently  irrigated  and  has  the  requisite  amount 
of  heal,  the  soil  seems  to  Imj  a  secondary  consideration. 
In  general  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  jean,  sandy  soils 
of  the  desert,  with  a  small  percentage  of  clay  and 
charged  with  alkaline  salts,  are  preferable  to  rich  Bnd 
heavy  soils,  suitable  for  growing  ordinary  crops.  The 
question  of  water  is  of  great  Importance  In  the  culture 
of  Date*,  as  it  Is  necessary  thnt  the  roots  of  the  Date 
palm  be  in  moist  earth  throughout  the  year.  In  general, 
the  amount  of  water  required  for  successful  culture  is 
considerable.  If  sufficient  water  cannot  he  supplied  by 
natural  methods,  we  must  resort  to  irrigation.  Water 
should  be  supplied  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the 
year.  However,  the  most  should  be  supplied  In  the 
spring  before  blooming,  and  in  the  fall  prior  to  the 
ripening  of  the  fruit.  The  amount  of  water  for  each 
palm  depends  so  much  upon  soil  and  local  conditions 
that  an  estimate  would  be  worthless.  Care  should  be 
i  not  to  irrigate  to  excess  at  the  time  of  blooming 


and  Immediately  after,  as  It  will  militate  against  the 
successful  setting  of  the  fruit.  The  Date  seema  not  only 
to  enjoy  a  high  atmospheric  temperature,  but  a  high 
temperature  of  the  water  supplied  in  irrigation  aa  well. 
In  irrigating  small  crop*  by  flooding.  It  is  necessary  In 
midsummer  to  irrigate  late  In  the  afternoon  or  at  night 


in  onler  to  prevent  scalding.  Care  should  be  taken,  dur- 
ing the  warmer  portion  of  the  year,  that  the  Date  palm 
is  not  subjected  to  hot  water  about  the  roots,  rising 
above  the  soil  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and 
later  left  until  the  soil  becomes  exceedingly  dry  and 
baked  by  the  sun.  Such  extremes  may  sometimes  seri- 
ously injure  or  destroy  the  tree. 

Dates  are  propagated  either  by  seeds  or  suckers.  As 
with  the  apple  and  most  other  fruits,  Dates  do  not  come 
true  to  seed,  hence  the  only  sure  way  to  obtain  good 
Dates  is  to  secure  a  sucker  from  a  tree  of  established 
excellence.  Propagation  from  seed  is  of  little  value 
when  we  desire  to  obtain  Dates  of  the  same  quality  as 
those  from  which  the  aeeda  were  obtained,  or  when  we 
wish  a  correct  proportion  of  male  to  female  trees. 
Again,  seedling  palms  are  usually  very  much  later  in  ma- 
turing their  fruit,  and  generally  the  fruit  from  such 
trees  have  large  seeds  and  little  flesh.  It  Is  always 
preferable  to  propagate  Date*  from  suckers  unless  one 
desires  to  originate  new  varieties,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  sex  ( it  being  hardly  necessary 
to  state  that  the  sex  of  a  sucker  Is  the  same  as  that  of 


the  plant  from  which  it  is  taken),  but  on  account  of  the 
ability  to  make  a  selection  In  the  variety  and  quality  of 
the  fruit. 

All  species  belonging  to  the  genus  Phoenix  are  diffi- 
cult to  transplant  with  uniform  success.  Frequently  aa 
high  as  50  per  cent  of  transplanted  Dates  die  even 
when  watered  daily  and  given  the  best  of  care.  In  plant- 
ing suckers,  with  the 
best  of  attention,  a 
large  percentage  die; 
while  without  care  not 
one  in  a  hundred  will 
grow.  It  is  due  not  so 
much  to  the  lack  of  ex- 
perience in  removing 
the  suckers  as  to  lack 


of  proper 
removal,  tl 

a  percentage  fail  to 
grow.  Suckers  may  be 
removed  at  any  time 
during  the  spring  or 
early  summer,  or  even 
In  the  winter,  if 
care  be  given 
after  removal.  If  they 
are  to  lie  planted  in  the 
open  ground  it  is  advis- 
able to  remove  them 
during  the  spring  or 
early  summer,  April 
probably  being  the  best 
month.  In  winter.when 
the  plants  are  at  a 
standstill,  the  suckers 
may  be  removed  with 
comparatively  small 
loss,  if  the  bulbs  be 
not  less  than  4  inches 
In  diameter  and  have 
a  few  roots.  It  is  nec- 
essary, when  suckers 
are  removed  at  this  sea- 
son, to  set  them  in 
rather  small  pots,  so 
that  the  earth,  which 
should  be  given  a  dally 
soaking,  may  have  a 
chance  to  get  warm 
quickly.  The  pots 
should  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse,  or,  better  yet,  imbedded 
In  n  hotbed  of  manure,  covered  with  the  customary 
frame  and  glass.  In  all  cases  the  leaves  should  bo 
cut  back  to  «  to  12  Inches  In  length.  If  proper  atten- 
tion can  be  given  it  is  best  to  plant  the  suckers  where 


L 


D.  Fruit  clusters  oi  Date, 
aa  grown  in  Arixona, 
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they  are  to  remain,  a*  a  second  chance  for  low  ocean 
when  they  are  planted  in  a  nur»ery  and  later  moved  to 
the  position  that  they  are  Anally  to  occupy.  A  J  inch 
chisel,  well  sharpened,  and  an  appropriate  mallet  are 
the  important  tool*  to  use  In  removing  suckers.  The 
leafstalks  should  be  rut  away,  exposing  the  bulb  of  the 
aurker,  care  Is-ing  taken  not  to  injure  tin-  bulb  In  re- 
moving. One  should  rut  in  rather  deeply  at  either  side, 
not  being  afraid  of  injuring  the  old  plant,  rutting  out  a 
V-shaped  portion  extending  from  the  base  of  the  bulb 
downward  for  a  foot  or  more,  and  being  rareful  to  se- 
cure in  uninjured  condition  all  the  attached  roots.  If 
the  position  of  the  surker  be  not  too  high  above  the 
ground  the  V-shaped  portion  should  lie  rotitlnued  down- 
ward into  the  soil,  that  all  established  roots  be  obtained. 

Under  proper  cultivation  the  Date  palm  should  pro- 
duce from  10  to  14  leaves  each  year.  A  well  developed 
tree  will  have  at  one  time  from  .10  to  00  leaves,  the  old 
ones  dying  away  below  while  new  ones  are  forming  at 
the  top.  The  different  varieties  show  great  variation  in 
rapidity  of  growth,  form  and  length  of  leaves,  site  of 
stem,  and  general  aspect  of  plant.  The  stem  of  the 
Date  palm  is  very  elastic,  and  when  it  reaches  a  height 
of  10  or  more  feet  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  tie  the 
growing  bunches  of  Dates  securely  to  the  "lower  leaf- 
stalks, that  they  be  not  broken  and  injured  by  the  wind 
before  maturity. 

For  further  Information,  consult  Bull.  29,  Ariiona 
Exp-  St*.  j,  w.  Tot  MET. 

A  successful  method  of  propagation  of  Date  tree*  is 
to  bank  up  earth  about  the  base  of  the  parent  tree  and 
above  the  base  of  the  suckers,  and  keep  moist  by  wa- 
tering daily  to  Induce  formation  of  roots.  Suckers  may  be 
partially  severed  from  the  old  stork  liefore  the  banking 
Is  done,  or  after  the  roots  have  started.  When  the  roots 
are  well  grown,  the  suckers  may  be  transplanted  with 
little  loss. 

For  purposes  of  pollination  the  Arabs  usually  plant 
about  one  male  tree  to  25  female  or  fruit  bearing  trees. 
In  order  to  secure  perfect  pollination,  they  cut  sprays 
of  male  blossoms,  when  the  pollen  is  in  the  best  condi- 
tion, and  tie  them  to  the  leaf  stems  above  the  pistillate 
flowera  at  the  time  they  are  opening.  If  this  were  done 
in  cases  where  isolated  female  Dale  trees  arc  growing 
in  America,  there  would  l>e  much  perfect  and  delicious 
fruit  where  now  there  Is  that  which  Is  worthless,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  pollination. 

In  the  earlier  importations  the  agents  were  Imposed 
upon  by  either  ignorant  or  designing  natives  of  Egypt, 
by  sending  needling*  instead  of  rooted  suckers,  which 
were  specifically  ordered.  The  varieties  from  Algeria 
and  Arabia  wen-  suckers  from  the  best  varieties,  but  un- 
fortunately, most  of  them  have  died.  At  least  two  are 
yet  living  at  the  California  Experiment  Station  at  Tulare. 
This  year.  1899.  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington has  succeeded  in  importing,  through  a  special 
•gent .'sent  to  Algeria,  a  numbcrof /.tickers  from  the  best 
bearing  trees  in  that  country,  and  further  efforts  are  be- 
ing made  to  secure  more  plants  from  there,  and  from 
other  famous  Date-growing  countries. 

H.  E.  Van  Demas. 

DATE  PLUM.    Another  name  of  Persimmon. 

DATURA  (Arabic  namei.  Includes  Urugmanfia. 
8otanAer».  This  genu*  contain*  the  v.  idespread  James- 
town  Weed  and  several  plants  cultivated  for  their 
huge  trumpet  like  (lowers,  which  have  an  odor  that  Is 
very  pleasant  to  some.  The  genus  ha«  perhaps  25 
species,  widely  dispersed  in  warm  and  lem|>erate  re- 
gions. Herb*,  shrub*  and  trees  :  Ivs.  large,  entire  or 
wavy-toothed:  fls.  large,  solitary,  erect  or  pendulous, 
mostly  white,  with  more  or  le*i  violet,  rarely  red  or 
yellow:  fr.  spiny.  The  most  popular  kind  in  northern 
garden*  is  commonly  called  I>.  ror«»r.,/,oi  <Klg.  1*1), 
which  i*  especially  Interesting  when  it*  Dowers  develop 

2  or  :t  well-defined  trumpets,  one  within  another.  Some- 
times, however,  these  double  flowers  are  a  confused 
mass  of  petalage.  Double  and  triple  forms  an-  likely  to 
occur  in  any  of  the  speeies  descrilied  lielow.  The  Horn 
of  Plenty,  IK  rornuruftia,  has  been  especially  popular 
In  America  since  about  Is9.'>.  when  it  was  found  In  South 
America  by  an  orchid  collector  of  the  United  States 


DATURA 

Nursery  Company,  and  soon  became  widely  distributed 

in  "yellow,  white,  blue  and  deep  carmine,"  all  double 
forms.  The  "yellow"  was  probably  a  dull,  creamy  shade, 
and  the  "blue,"  a  violet.  The  disseminators  assert 
that  seeds  started  in  January,  February  or  March  will 
produce  200-300  fragrant  flowers  in  a  season. 

Daturas  contain  strong  narcotics.  I*arge  doses  are  poi- 
sonous, small  doses  medicinal.  Separate  preparations  of 
Stramonium  seed  and  leaves  are  commonly  sold  in  the 
drug  stores.  D.  Stramonium  (Fig.  082 1  is  the  Thorn 
Apple  or  Jamestown  Weed,  the  latter  name  being  cor- 
rupted into  Jimpson  Weed.  Its  foul,  rank  herbage  and 
large  spiny  fruits  are  often  seen  in  rubbish  heaps.  At 
the  first  surressful  settlement  In  America— Jamestown, 
Va.,  1007— it  is  said  that  the  men  ate  these  thorn  apples 
with  curious  results,  ('apt.  John  Smith's  account  of  their 
mad  antics  is  very  entertaining.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  this  same  plant  was  used  by  the  priest*  at  Delphi  to 
produce  oracular  ravings.  The  seeds  of  IK  tnnguinen 
are  said  to  have  been  used  by  Peruvian  priests  that  were 
believed  to  have  prophetic  power.  The  Arabs  of  central 
Africa  are  said  to  smoke  parts  of  the  dried  plant  for 
asthma  and  Influenza. 

Daturas  are  of  easy  culture.  Some  are  treat** I  as 
tender  annuals.  In  the  north  the  woody  species  can  be 
grown  outdoors  in  summer,  and  stored  in  cellars  during 
the  winter;  in  the  south  and  in  S.  California  they  are 
almost  everbloomiug.  Daturas  are  sometimes  kept 
in  cool  conservatories  the  year  round,  in  which  case 
they  should  be  planted  in  the  bonier,  as  Daturas  rarely 
flower  well  in  pots,  their  roots  being  large  and  spn-ad- 
Ing  ami  requiring  a  constant  supply  of  moisture.  This 
method  produces  great  quantities  of  bloom  in  spring. 
After  flowering,  the  plants  should  be  cut  in  to  the  main 
limbs,  or  a  very  straggling  and  unsightly  growth  will 
result. 

A.  i' lower  t  red. 
sanguines,  Ruiz.  *  Pav.  Tree-like  shrub,  4-12  ft.  high  : 
branches  fragile,  leafy  at  the  apex:  Ivs.  clustered.  5-7 
from  the  same  point,  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  almost 
7  In.  long,  2%-2?i  in.  wide,  pubescent  on  both  sides, 
shining  gn-en  above,  paler  beneath,  the  lower  Ivs.  wavy 
or  angled,  up|«T  one  entire;  petioles  2!i  in.  long,  chan- 
neled, puliescent  :  peduncle*  terminal  :  fls.  pendulous, 
brilliant  orange  red.  about  8  in.  long:  calvx  ovate,  5- 
angled,  variegated.  Inflated.  Peru.  B.R.  20:1739.  F.S. 
18:  lKKt.  — Franceschl  says  it  Is  more  erect  growing 
than  I),  ftrnigera  and  IK  luareolms,  with  smaller,  less 
open  and  not  fragrant  fls.  All  the  other  species  are 
said  to  lie  easily  raised  fnrni  cuttings,  but  this  is  very 


681.  A  tuple  form  of  Datura  fastuosa.  commonly  known 
as  D.  cornucopia. 


AA.  >'/wfM  yetlmr. 
chlorantha,  Hook.  Shrub,  glabrous  throughout:  Ivs. 
broadly  ovate,  almost  triangular:  margin  wavy,  with 
short,  rather  sharp,  very  distinct  teeth:  peduncles  axil- 
lary, very  short:  fls.  pendulous,  yellow;  calyx  tubular, 
with  5  nearlv  uniform,  short,  triangular  teeth.  Habitat 
unknown.  B.M.5128.  On.  4fi:  W*  and  49.  p.  379.  —  Datura 
"Oolden  Queen"  is  presumably  a  horticultural  variety 
of  this  species.  While  this  species  is  hortieurally  dis- 
tinct by  reason  of  its  yeUow  fls.,  it  is  a  very  doubtful 
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•pedes  botanlcaliy,  beta*  f.  •hp!.. I  on  very  double 
garden  form  of  unknown  origin.  In  Vilmorin's  Blumen- 
gilrtnerei  it  is  referred  to  I),  humilis,  Desf.,  but  P.  Am- 
milii,  according  to  Index  Kewensls,  la  to  be  referred  to 
D.  tastuosa. 


AA.  Pis.  white,  sometimes  touched  with  violet. 
B.  Plants  tall,  7-15  ft.  high:  blot  torn  $  pendulous. 

Oa  Calyx  tubular,  with  S  obscure  teeth. 
fuaveoleus,  dumb.  &  Bonpl.  (D.  Odrdneri,  Hook.). 
An. < kl 'a  TRttlprr.  Thia  ia  the  plant  which  la  usually 
cultivated  aa  P.  arborea.  It  la  said  to  be  very  distinct 
from  the  true  D.  arborea  of  Linn.,  but  it  can  be  sepa- 
rated  with  certainty  only  by  the  calyx.  Tree-like  shrub, 
10-15  ft.  high:  Iva.  ovate  oblong,  0-12  in.  long,  Itf-fl  In. 
wide,  entire,  glabroua,  petiole.  1,  often  unequal  at  the 
base:  fl«.  0-12  in.  long;  calyx  inflated,  angled,  glabroua, 
with  5  obscure  teeth;  corolla  tube  plaited,  the  limb  with 
5  short  lobea;  anthers  crowded  together.  Mex.  0.0.  III. 
1 1 :  593;  '23:  71.  8. H.  2 :  433. - Franccschl  saya  it  resetn- 
blea  V.  cornigera  in  habit  and  da.,  but  the  lva.  and 
stems  are  almost  glabrous,  and  the  calyx  lacks  the  char- 
acteristic spur-like  appendage  of  P.  cornigera.  The 

single. 

CC.  Calyx  spathe-like,  not  toothed. 
arborea,  Linn.  (Brugmdnsia  arborea,  Steud.). 
Anoel's  Trumpet.  Small  tree:  lva.  ovate-lanceolate, 
margin  entire,  never  wavy  or  angled,  pubescent.  In 
pairs,  one  a  third  shorter  than  the  other;  petioles  1  In. 
or  more  long:  fla.  with  a  musk-like  odor;  calyx  tubular, 
entire,  spathe-like,  acuminate;  corolla  tube  terete,  the 
lobes  of  the  limb  very  long;  anthers  distinct,  not  con- 
glomerate. Peru  and  Chile.  G.C.  II.  11:  141.  — Most  of 
the  plants  cult,  under  this  name  are  presumably  D.  sua- 
veolens.  The  extent  to  which  the  true  D.  arborea  la 
cultivated  is  undetermined. 

BB.  Plant*  less  tall,  only  t~5  ft  high. 
C.  Blossoms  ere  ft:  calyx  not  spurred, 
v.  Corolla  Stoothed. 
futnoaa.  Linn. (P.  and  B.  eornucdpia,  Hort.).  Pig.  681. 
Annual,  4-5  ft.  high,  herbaceous:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  acute  and  unequal  at  the  base,  toothed  or 
wary,  glabrous  on  both  sides,  solitary,  upper  ones  in 
pairs,  one  of  which  is  larger,  7-8  in.  long,  2 '»-•'•  %  in. 
wide:  petioles  lK-2Kln.  long:  lis.  «K-7  In.  long,  violet 
outside,  whitish  within;  calyx  purple,  angled,  2  In.  long, 


Stoothed,  the  teeth  triangular  lanceolate,  acuminate,  5 
lines  long,  2-3  lines  wide.  Native  of  India.  Naturalised 
In  the  tropics  of  both  worlds.  F.S.  14:  1457.  (in.  4<i:  978 
and  I.H.  42: 25.-There  ia  a  variety  Huberian*.  This  is 
the  commonest  of  all  Daturas  In  eastern  gardens. 

DD.  Corolla  10-toothed. 
metelolden.  DC.  ,  P.  Wrlghtii,  Hort.).  Perennial  (cult, 
as  an  annual  north  l:  branches  slender,  forked  :  lva. 
ovate  oblong,  almost  entire,  acuminate,  acute  at  both 
ends,  not  cordate  or  angled,  upper  leaves  often  in  pairs, 
the  larger  2-2 H  In.  long,  8-9  lines  wide;  petioles  thick- 
ened at  the  base,  4-5  lines  wide:  calyx  tubular,  the  teeth 
large,  5-10  In.  long,  very  acute,  unequal;  corolla  about 
4-8  in.  long,  or  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx,  10-tootbed, 
the  teeth  short.  California.  Gt.  1859:200.  R.U.  1857, 
p.  571.  — Misspelled  metalioides,  etc.  The  name  means 
"like  D.  Metel"  which  is  a  common  plant  In  S.  Europe. 
"I'  meteloides  is  a  perennial,  spreading  over  the  ground 
in  large  clumps:  lvs.  greyish  dull  green  color:  (Is.  stand* 
Ing  erect,  white,  delicately  tinged  with  light  violet- 
purple,  not  quite  aa  fragrant  as  suaveolens.  This  can 
be  grown  also  aa  an  annual,  easily  blooming  the  first 
year  from  seed.  The  common  statement-  that  this  plant 
is  an  annual  are  incorrect."-  Pranceschi. 

CC.  Blossoms  pendulous  :  eatyx  with  a  long  spur. 

eoroiger*.  Hook.  {P.  and  B.  Knlghtii,  Hort.).  Height 
8-4  ft.,  branches  downy  :  lvs.  chiefly  at  the  ends  of 
branches,  ovate,  petioled,  acuminate,  margin  entire, 
wavy  or  angled:  fls.  pendulous,  white  or  creamy  white, 
very  fragrant  at  night,  striated,  5-lobed,  the  lobes  ter- 
minated by  a  long  awl-shaped  spreading  or  recurved 
point;  stamens  Included.  Mex.  H.M.  4252.  B.  Knightii 
seems  to  be  only  a  trade  name  for  the  double  form.  On. 
45:  p.  549.  —  Cornigera  means  horned  or  spurred, referring 
to  the  character  of  the  calyx,  which  easily  separates  this 
specie*.  "This  and  P.  suaveolens  are  known  as  •  Flori- 
pondio'  to  the  Spanish-Americans,  perhaps  no  other 
plant  being  more  popular  with  them."-/'.  Pranceschi. 

W.  M. 

DAUCU8  (ancient  Greek  name).  Cmbelllterxr.  Per- 
haps 25  annual  and  biennial  herbs  of  very  wide  distribu- 
tion. One  or  2  species  are  native  to  N.  Amer.,  and  the 
wild  Carrot  Is  an  abundant  old-field  weed  In  the  north- 
eastern states.  See  Carrot. 

DAVALLIA  (a  personal  name).    Polypodidcecs.  A 
large  genus  of  mostly  tropical  ferns,  usually  with  Arm, 
somewhat  finely  divided  foliage  and  coriaceous  seml- 
cyllndrlc  indusia,  which  are  attached  at  both  the  base 
and  sides.  Some  of  the  smaller  species  are  largely  used 
for  hanging  baskets.  For  D.  eoncinna  and  IK  ......  .. 

lacea,  see  Loxoscaphe  ;  P.  parvula,  see  Leucottrgia  ; 
D.  platyphylla,  see  Mierolepia  ;  D.  ttrirta.  see  Slrno- 
loma;  D.  tenuitolia,  see  Stenoloma ;  D.  Tyermanni,  seo 
Bumata.  l.  jj.  Underwood. 

The  diverse  habits  of  growth  of  the  many  different 
species  of  Davallias,  and  their  good  lasting  qualities, 
peculiarly  fit  them  under  ordinary  care  for  decorative 
purposes,  where  delicate  and  graceful  planta  are  desired. 
Among  the  many  species,  the  following  are  most  often 
seen  and  best  adapted  for  commercial  purposes:  D.  but- 
lata,  D.  parvula,  very  dwarf  ;  P.  pentaphylla,  young 
fronds  of  a  dark  bronty  green,  and  IK  Tyetmanni,  are 
well  adapted  for  hanging  baskets.  P.  dissecta  and  var. 
tlegans,  IK  eoncinna,  P.  Pijiensis  and  vnrs.  plumota  and 
majus,  P.  fanieulacea,  P.  sotida,  IK  pallida  (syn., 
Mooreana)  and  P.  pyxidata  are  adapted  for  large  speci- 
men plants,  p.  tenuitolia  and  vars.  strieta  and  t'eitehi- 
ana  are  desirable  for  fern  dishes,  because  of  their 
dwarfish  habit  of  growth  and  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  Itc  raised  from  spores. 

Old  plants  of  Darallia  mav  be  cut  into  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  with  a  sharp  knife.  Planted  firmly  into 
shallow  pans  and  placed  in  a  temperature  of  00-05°  F., 
they  soon  develop  into  symmetrical  plants.  The  rhixomes 
should  be  firmly  fastened  to  soil  by  strong  copper-wire 
staples,  where  they  will  root  in  a  short  time.  To  gain 
a  large  number  of  small  plants,  the  rhizomes  should  be 
detached,  cleaned  from  all  soil  and  roots,  laid  on  sand 
and  thinly  covered  with  moss.  Placed  in  a  shaded  posi- 
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tkm  In  *  temperature  of  65-70°  and  kept  moderately 
moist,  a  number  of  small  plants  will  develop  from  the 
dormant  even,  which  may  1*>  separately  potted  an  soon 
as  of  sufficient  sise.  Spores  of  I>avallia  should  be  sown 
on  a  fine  compost  of  toil,  leaf  mold  or  peat  and  sand  In 
equal  parts,  and  placed  In  a  shaded  position  in  a  tem- 
perature of  60-rt5<>  F.  All  the  operation*  of  propagation 
of  Davalilas  will  be  most  successful  if  carried  on  during 
the  spring  months.  All  Davalllas  delight  in  a  rich  and 
open  compost,  an  abundance  of  light  aud  air,  and  moisture 
at  their  routs,  a  temperature  of  <S0-4>5o  F.  and  a  thorough 
syringing  every  bright  day.  >j  jj  BmcKJiaK 

A.  Lt-t.  once  pinnate,  «rirA  f«ir  linear  segments. 
penlaphylla,  Bltunc.     Lvs.  scattered  ft 
flbrillose  rootstock,  with  1  terminal  and 
pinna\  4-4J  in.  Ion*,  Hio.  broad;  sori  in 
Java  and  Polynesia. 

AX.  its.  M-quaelri-pinnatifid,  deltoid. 
B.  Length  of  Ire.  usually  less  than  1  ft. 
btOlata,  Wall.  Fig.  683.  Lvs.  scattered  from  a  creep. 
Ing  rootstock.  which  Is  clothed  with  light  brown  dbrilloae 
scales,  often  whitish  when  young;  8-10  In.  long, 
t-*i  in.  wide,  qnadrt-plnnatind.  with  deeply  incised  srg- 
ment,;  texture  Una.  India  to  Java  and  Japan.  F.E. 
lis  o4a>. 


-  J  the  apex  ;  indusia  several  to  a  segment,  with  the 


•MMa,  Rwi.  ID.  omata.  Wall.).  Bootatoek  clothed 
with  apprised  scale*  or  fibers  :  Ira.  1-2  ft.  Ion*,  12-15 
in.  wide,  the  center  of  the  apex  broad  and  undivided  ; 
segments  broad  and  slightly  cut;  indusia  maximal 


Marierii,  Moore.     Rootstock   stout,  with  brownish 
•eales,  which  are  lanceolate  from  a  broad  dilated  base: 
lva.  deltoid.  +-<•  in.  each  way,  with  the  pinnjp  cut  away  at 
the  lower  side  nt  base;  segments  short-linear,  1 -nerved; 
rginal.  Japan.  0.0.111.13:571. 
bb.  Length  of  lva.  IS  ft. 
c\  Foliage  commonly  tri  pinnatifid. 
~*.  .Swi.    Hootstock  clothed  with  woolly  fibers: 
lvs.  9-15  in,  wide,  with  the  main  raehis  slightly  winged 


segments  broad 
Malaya. 

cc.  Foliage  commonly  quadri-pinnatifid. 
PTZldiU,  Cav.  Rootstock  clothed  with 
linear  scales:  lva.  trl-quadri-plnnatifid,  i 
with  oblong  segmenu  ;  sori  with  a  broad  space  outside 
which  is  extended  into  a  horn  like  projection.  Australia, 
Fijiensis,  Hook.  Lvs.  6-12  In.  broad,  with  the  lower 
pinna?  deltoid  and  the  segments  cut  Into  narrow,  linear 
divisions  H-Hin.  long;  sori  on  the  dilated  apices  of 
the  segments,  with  no  horn.  Fiji  Islands.  A.F.6  :  900; 
9:2JJ.  <i.C.  llI.23:323.-One-  of  the  finest  specie*,  with 
numerous  varieties. 

diratcU,  J.  Sin.  HooUtock  stout,  with  dense,  maty 
scales  :  lvs.  10-12  In.  broad,  on  straw-colored  stalks  ; 
segmeuts  oblong,  cuneate  at  base,  with  simple  or  bifid 
lobes  ;  sori  minute,  often  with  two  projecting  born*. 

bbb.  Length  of  lr$.  SS  ft. 
dlTarieAU.  Blume  f  D.  potydntha,  Hook. ).  Rootstock 
wi'h  linear  rusty  scales  ;  lvs.  tri-pinnatifld,  sometimes 
2  ft.  broad,  with  deltoid  segments  cut  Into  linear  oblong 
lobes  ;  sori  at  some  distance  from  the  edge.  India  to 
Java  and  Hong  Kong. 

Pallida,  Mett.  (P.  Sfoortana.  Masters).  Rootstock 
atout,  with  lanceolate  dark  brown  scales :  lvs.  with  straw- 
f°ij  1  *£,lk"  12-18  ln- lon*'  1>'*lri-plnnatffld.  with  del- 
toid, stalked  segments,  the  ultimate  oborate-cuneate, 
bearing  the  sorus  on  the  upper  side  at  the  base.  Anel- 
teum  and  Borneo.  A.F.  6: 901;  9:  231.  A.G.  13:  U3. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 
DAY  FLOWER.   See  Commelina. 

DAY  LILY.    Funkia  and  UemerocallU. 

DEAD  KETTLE.  Laminm. 

DEANE,  REV.  8AMUEL.  pnet  ami  ftCTiciiltuml  writer 
was  born  at  Dedham,  Mass..  July  30.  1733,  and  died  at 
ralmouth  (now  Portland),  Maine,  Nov.  12,  1814,  where 
he  had  been  pastor  since  Oct.  17, 1764.  While  vice-presi- 
dent of  Bowdoin  College,  be  published,  In  1790.  his  "New 
England  Parmer,or  Georgical  I)  Ictionary ,  -  the  first  Ameri- 
can encyclopedic  work  on  agriculture.  This  had  a  much 
wider  circulation,  probably,  than  Jared  Eliot's  "Essays 
upon  Field-Husbandry,"  1747.  Its  influence  may  be  traced 
to  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  Deane's  work  waa 
freely  quoted  by  F.  G.  Fesaendcn  until  his  death,  in  1837. 
The  second  edition,  1797,  waa  entitled  The  Georgical 
Dictionary.  A  third  edition  was  published  in  1822. 

Deune  and  Eliot  were  the  chief  writers  in  that  early 
•tage  of  American  horticulture  when  It  was  hardly  Im- 
portant enough  to  be  considered  distinct  from  general 
agriculture.  For  biographical  details,  see  Drake's  Dic- 
tionary of  American  Biography. 

DRARB0RR.  HEHRY  ALEXARDBR  8CAMMELL 

soldier,  statesman  and  author  <  1783-1851),  waa  also  an 
ardent  horticulturist.  He  was  a  moving  spirit  in  the  or- 
Knmxation  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
and  was  elected  its  first  president  on  the  17th  of  March, 
\H2'J.  He  was  partly  instrumental  in  the  establishment 
of  an  "experimental  garden  and  cemetery  at  Mount 
Auburn,"  the  parent  of  rural  cemeteries.  The  plan  of 
the  cemetery  was  largely  his(cf.  Higtlor).  He"dcvot*d 
himself  to  this  work  most  a**i Juonalv,"  writes  the 
chronicler  of  the  society,  "spending  the  greater  part  of 
the  autumn  J 1831]  at  Mount  Auburn,  in  laboring  with 
hands  as  well  as  mind, without  money  and  without  price." 
The  Abbo  Uerlese's  Monograph)'  of  the  Camellia  was 
translated  by  him.  and  published  in  Boston  in  1838.  He 
also  translated  from  the  French,  in  1830,  an  account  of 
the  since  famous  Morvs  multirautis.  He  left  MS. 
writings  on  horticulture.  For  notes  on  his  horticultural 
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labors,  nee  "History  of  the  Mans.  Horticultural  Society." 
1800.  which  contain*  a  portrait  ;  also  John  B.  Russcl 
In  Tilton's  Journ.  Ftort.  7:88,  157.  276.  den.  H.  A.  S. 
Dearborn  was  son  of  Gun.  Henry  Dearborn,  of  Revolu- 

DEC0D0K  (Oreck.  ttntovthtdl.  T.yikrArt*.  A  hardy 
perennial  herb  rarely  cultivated  by  dealers  in  native 
plants.  It  has  opposite  or  whorled  Its.,  the  upper  with 
axillary,  short-stalked  clusters  of  fls.  Abroad  Decodon 
is  usually  considered  a  subgenus  of  Nesa-a.  It  is  dls- 
tingui*hcd  from  Lythrum  by  bavin*  5  (rarely  4)  petals 
instead  of  0.  and  H-10  stamens,  while  Lythrum  has 
mostly  C  or  12. 

vertioillatai,  Ell.  ( .Vc rrrtieill&ta.  HBK. ).  Swavp 
LoOHE-STiuri:.  Smooth  »r  downy:  stems  recurred,  2-3 
ft.  long.  4-6-sided:  I  vs.  lanceolate,  nearly  sessile:  pet- 
als 5.  cuneate-lanreolBte,  rose-purple,  V»in.  long;  stamens 
10,  half  of  them  shorter.  Swampy  ground".  N.  E.  to 
Ela.,west  to  Miuu.  and  La.  — Int.  byH.  P.  Kelsey. 

DECUKARIA  I  Latin,  drcumui,  tenth,  referring  to  the 
Dumber  of  the  parts  of  the  ll. ).  IfaxifmgActai.  Shrubs 
climbing  by  atrial  rootlets  :  Ivs.  deciduous,  opposite, 
petioled  :  fls.  in  terminal  peduncled  corymbs,  small, 
white,  perfect ;  sepals  and  ]>etals  7-10  ;  stamens  20-30: 
fr.  a  5-10-ceUed  ribbed  capsule  opening  between  the 
ribs,  with  numerous  minute  seeds.  Two  specie*  In  E. 
N.  Amer.  and  China,  of  which  only  the  American  species 
Is  in  cultivation.  Ornamental  cllmbiug  shrub,  with 
handsome  glossy  foliage  and  fragrant  white  fls..  forming 
a  corymb  of  feathery  appearance,  well  adapted  for  cover- 
ing walls,  rocks,  trellis  work  and  trunks  of  trees,  but 
not  hardy  north.  Thrives  In  almost  any  humid  soil. 
Prop,  by  greenwood  cuttings  in  summer  under  glass, 
rarely  by  seeds. 

birth&ra,  Linn.  {P.  tarmenlita.  BoscL  Climbing  to 
30  ft.,  but  Usually  less  high  :  Ivs.  ovate,  obtuse  or  acute, 
remotely  denticulate  or  entire,  glabrous  aud  shining 
above,  2-4  in.  long  :  corymbs  2-3  In.  broad,  semiglobose. 
May.  June.  Va.  to  Kla.,west  to  La.  B.B.2:18f>.  Mn.l:41. 

ALrKEU  Rkhdeb. 

DEERBERRY.   l'aecinium  Mtamineum. 

DEER0BA88.  Rhtxia. 

DELARBREA  (after  a  French  naturalist).  Araliie*a. 
A  genus  of  two  species  of  tall,  tender  shrubs  from  New 
Caledonia,  distinguished  from  A  rail  a  by  the  fruits. 
Culture  same  as  Aralia. 

•pectibtlii,  Linden  A  And.  (Ariliaeonetnna,  Nichol- 
son). Stem  ashy  grey,  with  brown,  warty  spots  :  lr». 
odd-pinnate,  lfts.  In  8-10  pairs,  each  1ft.  3-toothed  or 
twice  cut,  sometimes  so  deeply  cut  as  to  make  3  entirely 
free  segment*.  New  Caledonia.  I.H.25: 314. -Under 
the  name  of  Aralia  tpeetabilit,  two  different  plants 
have  been  sold.  The  English  dealer  Bull's  plant  was 
Aralia  filitifolia.  The  Belgian  dealer  Linden's  plant 
was  Dtlarbrta  tptetabili*.  (See  I.H.  23,  p.  72.  Q.C.  II. 
6 :  603. )  The  two  plants  can  be  distinguished  at  a  glance. 
The  primary  division  of  the  leaf  in  A.  fHUUolia  Is  long 
and  narrow,  thrice  as  long  as  In  D.  tpectabilii,  and 
tapering  to  a  long  point,  while  in  D.  tptelabili*  the  pri- 
mary division  of  the  leaf  is  short  and  has  3  well-marked 
segments.  In  A.  filieiMin  the  secondary  divisions  are 
deeply  and  irregularly  cut ;  in  />.  tprrtnbili*  they  are 
merely  serrate.  The  two  plants  are  also  immediately 
distinguished  by  the  spots  on  the  stem. 

DELAWARE,  HORTICULTURE  IE.  The  state  of 
Delaware  ( Kig.  6X4 )  is  situated  close  to  the  largest  fruit- 
consuming  cities  of  the  New  World.  An  emphatic  com- 
mercial advantage  in  the  development  of  a  diversified 
horticulture  arises  from  the  modifying  climatic  inliucnrc 
of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays;  from  a  variety  of 
fertile  soils :  and  from  the  ripening  of  its  fruits  and  vege- 
tables between  the  products  of  the  North  and  South. 
There  is  probably  no  area  In  the  United  States  which,  in 
its  natural  commercial  advantages,  in  its  climatic  en- 
vironment, and  in  the  diversity  of  its  soils,  is  so  pre- 
eminently fitted  for  the  development  of  an  extensive 
and  diversified  horticulture  as  the  peninsula  to  which 
Delaware  belongs. 


New  Castle,  the  northern  county,  I*  hilly  and  rolling, 
and  varies  from  a  dense  clay  to  a  clay  loam.  Horticul- 
tural!)', It  is  well  adapted  to  plum,  pear,  apple  and  bush- 
fruit  culture,  and.  in  restricted  areas,  to  the  cherry, 
peach  and  trucking  Industries.    But  the  production  of 


bay,  grain,  and  dairy  products  Is  the  leading  feature  in 
New  Castle's  rural  activities.  Kent,  the  central  county. 
Is  gently  undulating.  The  soil  varies  from  a  clay  loctiu 
in  the  northern  part  to  a  sandy  loam  along  the  southern 
border.  The  most  diversified  horticulture  of  the  state, 
including  tree  fruits,  bush  fruits,  strawberries,  grapes, 
and  vegetable  products,  has  been  developed  here.  In 
Sussex,  the  southern  county,  which  Is  mostly  level,  a 
sandy  soil  predominates,  although  the  underlying  clay 
frequently  approaches  the  surface  and  forms  local  arras 
of  clay  loam.  The  peach,  strawberry,  and  bush  fruits 
are  most  prominently  developed  In  Sussex,  the  horti- 
cultural areas  lying  In  the  western  half  of  the  county. 

Delaware  horticulture  was  born  in  1832,  with  the  peach 
Industry,  when  the  first  extensive  orchard  was  set  near 
Delaware  City.  In  a  single  year  the  value  of  its  peach 
crop  waa  (16,000.  Then  an  era  of  the  most  rapid  horti- 
cultural extension  was  inaugurated.  By  1840,  half  a 
million  baskets  of  peaches  were  shipped  from  the  county. 
But  In  1842  the  peach-vellows  broke  out  near  Delaware 
City,  and  by  1S67  more  than  one-half  of  the  crop  of  three 
million  baskets  was  grown  In  southern  New  Castle 
county.  The  orchards  of  New  Castle  had  largely 
disappeared  In  1870,  and  in  1890  it  contained  less 
than  5,000  acres.  Kent  county,  however,  In  1890  had 
23,000  acres,  and  Sussex  county  20.000  acres.  In  1899, 
extensive  orchards  were  being  planted  again  In  New- 
castle county  and  northern  Kent  county. 
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The  center  of  the  peach  belt  in  1800  was  along  the 
southern  border  of  Kent  county,  where  the  tree*  were 
comparatively  healthy,  but  in  1890  the  yellows  had  ex- 
tended into  northern  Sussex,  where  it  has  remained  sta- 
tionary for  several  year*.  In  1896  the  Delaware  division 
of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  Ac  Baltimore  railroad 
carried  over  two  million  baskets  of  Delaware  peaches, 
which  was  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  crop,  and  esti- 
mated that  there  were  between  four  and  five  million 
bearing  trees,  in  the  state. 

The  peach-yellows  ha*  been  responsible,  primarily,  for 
the  shifting  of  the  peach-growing  centers.  No  sys- 
tematic, cooperative  effort  has  been  made  to  suppress 
the  disease.  Yellows  legislation  is  inoperative  from 
a  lack  of  public  and  political  support.  Intelligent  grow- 
ers  remove  trees  at  the  flr»t  indication  of  infection,  but 
the  efforts  of  a  few  individuals  have  not  been  effective 
in  checking  the  progress  of  the  disease.  The  ultimate 
remedy  for  the  yellows  in  Delaware  lies  in  a  more 
diversified  horticulture. 

The  principal  varieties  of  peaches  are  :  Hale  Early, 
Foster,  Crawford  Early,  Oldmlxon.  Moore  Favorite, 
Mountain  Rose,  Reeves  Favorite,  Elberta,  Urandywine, 
Crawford  Late,  Stump,  and  Smock. 

Next  to  the  peach  in  commercial  importance  are  the 
small  fruit  interests,  which  are  most  extensively  de- 
velops) in  the  southern  half  of  Kent  and  the  western 
half  of  Sussex.  There  are  between  7,000  and  8,000  acres 
of  strawberries,  raspberries,  aud  blackberries  in  theso 
counties,  and  in  1890  the  Delaware  Division  of  the  P.  W. 
&  H.  H.  R.  carried  9,.ri(IO,000  quarts,  or  over  90  per  cent 
Of  the  total  product  of  the  state.  In  1MW,  this  road  car- 
ried over  24,000,000  quarts  of  berries,  and  a  still  larger 
quantity  in  1899. 

Since  1890.  the  Lucretia  dewberry  has  been  set  out  In 
large  quantities  in  iMith  Kent  and  Sussex  counties,  while 
the  blackberry  acreage  has  fallen  off  in  consequence. 

Among  the  principal  varieties  of  strawberries  are  Bu- 
bach.  Tennessee  Prolific,  Gandy,  Greenville,  Michel  and 
Haverland.  The  Soubegan,  Palmer  and  Mills  com- 
prise the  prominent  black  raspberries  ;  the  Miller, 
Cuthbert,  Ixnulon  and  Hrandywine  the  red  varieties  ; 
and  Early  Harvest  and  Wilson  the  blackberries. 

In  Kent  county  the  pear  Industry  is  a  prominent 
horticultural  feature.  The  Kleffer  is  the  leading  va- 
riety. Its  adaptability  to  various  soils,  its  early  and 
precocious  bearing  tendencies,  and  the  cheapness  of  Its 
production  give  it  unusual  commercial  value  throughout 
the  state.  In  the  fall  of  1K97  more  than  40,000  Kieffer 
trees  were  sold  in  central  and  southern  Kent  county, 
and  young  orchards  are  not  infrequently  seen  in  Sussex 
and  New  Castle  counties.  Sussex  county  will  develop  the 
Kleffer  to  a  large  extent  in  the  near  future.  In  1899, 
there  were  about  100,000  Kleffer  trees  under  3  years 
old  and  00,000  trees  over  3  years  old  in  the  state. 

Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  Kieffer,  the  Bartlett, 
Duchess,  Lawrence  and  Anjou  were  the  leading  kinds, 
the  orchards  existing  in  the  two  upper  counties. 

The  introduction  of  the  Japanese  plum  has  opened 
the  way  to  plum  culture.  Scattering  orchards  of  Bur- 
bank  Bnd  Abundance  have  been  set  in  Sussex  and  New 
(  'nstle  counties,  but  an  extensive  development  is  under 
way  in  Kent.  In  the  vicinity  of  Clayton  and  Smyrna 
there  were  0.000  trees  In  bearing  in  1897,  since  when 
10,000  trees  have  been  set.  There  were  32,000  trees  in 
the  state  in  1*99.  The  Japanese  plums,  as  a  class,  are 
well  adapted  to  the  state.  They  are  destined  to  prove 
iin  increasingly  important  factor  In  the  horticulture  in 
the  future,  but  with  their  concentration  in  nelghbor- 
h«*«ls,  their  weak  points  may  be  expected  to  show  more 
prominently.  Burbank,  Abundance  and  Ogon  have  been 
the  leading  varieties,  and  Red  June,  Chabot  and  Hale 
are  growing  in  popularity*. 

The  native  plums  of  toe  Hortulana  and  Chickasaw 
groups,  which  ripen  before  the  northern  Domestic*  va- 
rieties, are  rapidly  attaining  deserved  prominence.  They 
nre  hardy,  easily  grown,  and  generally  command  re- 
munerative price's.  Milton,  Whitaker,  Newman,  Smiley 
and  Wihl  (loose  comprise  the  bearing  orchards,  but 
other  varieties  are  growing  in  favor.  The  later  ripen- 
ing natives  are  worthless  for  Delaware,  as  the  markets 
are  then  supplied  with  Domestica  plums. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna  and  Clayton  there  are  from 


150  to  200  acres  of  grapes,  where  the  history  of  viticul- 
ture began  about  1855.  Grape  culture  has  been  a. 
profitable  industry  in  this  neighborhood,  the  net  income 
frequently  exceeding  $100  per  acre.  Recently,  however, 
the  profits  have  been  somewhat  less  on  account  of  the 
lower  prices  ami  the  grape  diseases.  Many  of  the  vine- 
yards are  models  of  intelligent  tilling,  pruning,  spray- 
ing and  training.  The  principal  varieties  are  Niagara, 
Moore's  Early,  Concord,  Brighton,  Agawam  and  Wyom- 
ing Red. 

Delaware  is  widely  known,  not  only  through  her  ex- 
tensive orchard*  and  small  fruit  plantations,  but  al»i> 
through  the  products  of  her  canning  factories.  In  1895 
the  tomato  output  amounted  to  280,000  cases  ;  peaches 
to  50,000  cases  ;  |*-as  to  nearly  a  like  quantity;  corn  to 
over  50.000  eases  ;  and  a  large  amount  of  berries,  pears 
and  other  fruits,  not  separately  classified.  Since  1895, 
the  amount  of  the  various  canned  goods  has  not  fluctu- 
ated widely,  except  with  canned  peas,  which  in  1898  had 
reached  144,000  cases;  and  with  tomatoes,  which  have 
steadily  Increased. 

Although  Delaware  is  preeminently  a  horticultural 
state,  its  capabilities  in  horticulture  are  largely  unde- 
veloped. Its  physical  environment  makes  it  a  natural 
fruit  garden.  There  are  several  industries  that  could 
be  profitably  introduced  or  extended  to  larger  acreages. 
Apple  culture  ;  plum  culture,  of  the  Japanese  and  early 
native  types  ;  sour  cherry  culture,  especially  for  can- 
ning ;  nut  culture,  on  cheap  land  ;  vegetable  growing, 
and  glass-house  gardening—  all  offer  opportunities  for  a 
greater  horticultural  diversity.  The  various  fruit  inter- 
ests are  gradually  extending  over  wider  areas,  and  it 
may  be  expected  that  Delaware  will  not  onlv  maintain 
its  present  horticultural  prestige,  but  will 'be  an  in- 
creasingly potent  factor  In  American  horticulture  In  the 
future-  G.  Harold  Powell. 

DELPHINIUM  (Greek,  a  dolphin,  from  the  resem- 
blance of  the  flower).  RanuncHlt\rr<r .  LaRKMTR.  A 
genus  of  beautiful  hardy  plants,  with  large,  irregular 
flowers.  Aliout  00  species,  native  of  the  north  temperate 


tone.  Annual  or  perennial,  erect,  branching  herbs :  lv«. 
palmatelv  lobed  or  divided:  fls.  in  a  showy  raceme  or 
panicle;  sepals  5,  petal-like,  the  posterior  one  prolonged 
into  a  spur;  petals  2  or  4,  small,  the  two  posterior  ones 
spurred,  the  lateral  ones  small,  if  present;  the  few  car- 
pels always  sessile,  forming  many-seeded  follicles.  Full 
double  forma  are  very  common  in  a  number  of  the  spe- 
cies (compare  Fig*.  685,  686). 

Delphiniums  thrive  in  any  good  garden  soil,  but  are 
improved  by  a  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam,  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Deep  preparation  of  the  soil  Is  very  Important.  The 
annuals  are  propagated  from  seed,  which  are  very  slow 
In'germinating,  and  often  should  be  sown  In  the  fall  to  pro- 
duce flowers  early  the  next  season.  The  perennials  may  be 
prop. :  |ll  By  root  division  in  the  fall  or  spring.  (21  By 
cuttings,  about  which  J.  B.  Keller  says:  "Take  a  few  cut- 
tings from  each  plant  In  early  spring,  when  growth  la 
about  3  or  4  inches  long,  or  else  use  the  second  growth, 
which  ha*  come  after  the  flower-stems  have  been  re- 
moved. Cuttings  root  readily  in  a  shaded  frame,  no 
bottom  heat  being  required,  but  an  occasional  sprinkling 
during  dry  and  hot  weather  is  necessary.  When  rooted 
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they  arc  treated  like  seedlings."  (3.1  By  needs,  started 
in  the  greenhouse  or  butbcd  in  Mareh  or  even  earlier. 
The  young  seedlings  should  be  Riven  plenty  of  room  by 
transplanting  aa  they  grow,  and  may  be  set  in  the  open 
gitrden  by  June.  If  started  thus  early  they  flower  the 
lir  •!  autumn,  but  the  seed  may  l>e  planted  in  late  spring 
■>r  summer,  care  being  taken  to  water  well  during  dry 
weather,  and  flowers  will  come  the  next  summer.  To  get 
the  best  results,  the  perennials  should  be  transplanted 
••very  2  or  3  years.  Two  good  crops  of  blossoms  may 
be  secured  in"  one  season  by  cutting  away  the  flower- 
stems  Of  the  first  crop  aa  soon  as  the  flowers  have 
faded;  of  course  no  seeds  will  be  produced  in  this  way. 
The  Delphiniums  are  much  grown  in  the  open  garden 
and  bonier,  and  are  of  great  value  for  cut-flower  pur- 
poses. Four  species  are  of  much  greater  popularity  than 
the  others:  the  annual,  I).  Ajacis,  and  the  perennials, 
D.  grandiftorum,  D.  hybridum  and  tormosum.  The 
last  three  have  been  especially  prolific  in  named  va- 


Kocket  and  Candelabrum  are  names  used  to  designate 
the  forms  of  inflorescence  in  the  two  annual  species.  The 
*  Kocket "  or  spike-like  form  is  more  commonly  found  In 
the  Ajacls  type,  and  the  "Candelabrum,"  with  a  number 
of  short  spike-like  heads  of  different  heights,  is  found 
more  often  in  Consolida.—  A.  Gray,  An  attempt  to  dis- 

Bot.  Oas. 


12:49-54,  1887.  E.  Huth.  Monographie  dcr  Gattung 
Delphinium.  In  Eng.  Bot.  Jalirb.  2t>:  322-199,  1895. 

Alphabetical  list  of  species  described  below:  Ajacis, 
1;  alpinum.  16;  altissimum,  14;  aiHreum,  18;  bieolor,  7; 
Breekii,  17;  Brunonianum,  8  ;  cardinale,  4;  Carolinla- 
num,  18;  Cashmerianum.  10;  cheilanthum,24;  Chinense, 
17;  Cotumbianum,?!;  Consolida.2;  decorum, 9;  elatum, 
1G;  exaltatum,  15;  fonuosum,25;  grandiiiorum,17;  hybri- 
dum,27;  Maackianuiu,26;  Menziesli,  12;  mesoleucum,  19; 
nudicaule,  3;  Nuttallii,  22;  ■  i dentate,  IS;  pauciflorum, 
13;  Prsewalskiannm,  5  ;  Pnewalskil,  5;  pyramidale, 
16;  scopulorum, 23;  simplex,  21  ;  Sinenss,  17:  *n //•««• 
ffiiw,  6  ;  tricorne,  II  ;  trollilfolium,  20  ;  vireseens,  18; 
Zalil,  6. 

A.  Annuals    petals  only  I,  united  I  follicle  l. 

..  Ajacis,  Linn.  Fig.  687.  An  erect  annual,  about 
18  in.  high,  with  a  few  spreading  branches:  lva.  of  stem 
sessile,  deeply  cut  Into  fine,  1  Incur  segments;  root-lvs. 
similar,  but  short-petioled:  fls.  showy,  blue  or  violet, 
varying  to  white,  more  numerous  than  in  0.  Consolida ,  in 
a  spleate  raceme;  petals  2,  united;  calyx-spur  about 
equaling  the  rest  of  the  flower:  follicle  only  1,  pubes- 
cent; seeds  with  wrinkled,  broken  ridges.  May-Aug. 
Eu.  R.U.  1893,  p.  228.  Same  figure  in  S.H.  2: 282. 

2.  Consolida,  Linn.  An  erect,  hairy  annual,  1-1 H  ft. 
high:  Ivs.  similar  to  D.  Ajacis:  fls.  few,  loosely  panicled, 
pedicels  shorter  than  the  bracts,  blue  or  violet  or  white; 
petals  2,  united:  follicle  1,  glabrous;  seeds  with  broken, 
transverse  ridges.  June-Aug.  Eu.  Baxter  Brit.  Bot.  4, 
t.  297.  R.H.  1893,  p.  228  (var.  ornatum  Candelabrnm). 
Var.  imperialls.  Hort.  </>•  imperialis  fl.pl.,  Hort.).  Fls. 
double.  From  the  English  gardens. 

AA.  Perennials  :  petals  4:  follicles  SS. 
B.  8epals  red. 

3.  nudicaule,  Torr.  &  Gray.  Stem  1-1 X  ft.  high,  gla- 
brous, branched,  few-lvd.:  Ivs.  rather  succulent,  1-3  In. 
across,  lobed  to  the  middle  or  farther  3-7  times,  the 
secondary  lobe*  rounded  and  often  mucronate;  petioles 
3-5  in.  long,  dilated  at  the  base:  fls.  panicled;  sepals 
bright  orange-red,  obtuse,  scarcely  spreading,  shorter 
than  the  stout  spur;  petals  yellow,  nearly  as  long  aa 
sepals:  follicles  3,  spreading  and  recurved,  soon  becom- 
ing glabrous;  seeds  thin-winged.  April-July.  Along 
mountain  streams,  northern  Calif.  B.M.  5819.  F.8. 
19: 1949.  R.H.  lfe<>3,  p.  259.  A  good  perennial  in  the  E. 

4.  cardinale,  Hook.  Stem  erect,  2-3VJ  ft.  high,  partly 
pubescent :  Ivs.  smooth,  fleshy,  deeply  5-parted,  the  part's 
cut  into  long,  linear  lobes :  raceme  elongated,  many-fld. : 
fls.  bright  red,  with  petal  limbs  vellow:  follicles  gla- 
brous, usual)  v  3;  seeds  smooth.  Jul  v.  Am-  Calif.  B.M. 
4887.  Gt.  208'.  F.S.  11:1105.  R.H.  6:101.  Gn.  19  :  273. 

BB.  Sepals  clear  yellow  or  tipped  with  bine. 

5.  Priewalskl).  Huth.  [D,  PrsewalsltiAnnm.  Hort.). 
Nearly  glabrous,  often  branched  at  base,  erect,  varying 


much  In  height:  lva.  3-5  times  deeply  parted,  parts  di- 
vided into  narrow,  obtuse  lobes:  fls.  clear  yellow,  or 
sometimes  tipped  with  blue;  spur  equaling  the  sepals: 
i  3,  densely  hairy.  July,  Aug.  Asia.  Int.  1892. 

6.  Zalil,  Aitch.  &  Hems. 
)/>.  sulphirenm,  Hort.  D. 
hybridum,  var.  sulphureum, 
Hort.).  Stem  nearly  simple, 
erect,  1-2  ft.  high,  rather  gla- 
brous, or  becoming  so:  Ivs. 
of  several  narrow,  linear 
lobes,  dark  green,  petioles  not 
dilating  at  the  base :  fls.  large, 
light  yellow,  in  long  racemes: 
follicles  3,  longitudinally  fur- 
rowed and  ribbed;  seeds  with 
transverse,  fibrous  plates. 
June,  July.  Persia.  Int.  1892. 
K.  M.  7049.  On.  50:  1094;  54, 
p.  347.  O.C.  HI.  20:247.  Seed- 
lings from  tubers  and  plants 
die  down  as  If  dead;  but  they 
make  •  second  growth  after 
a  short  period  of  rest. 

BBB.  Sepals  blue  or  varying 
to  white. 

C.  Height  IX  ft.  or  less. 

D.  Petioles  dilating  at  ths 


7.  bloolor,  Nutt.  Erect, 
rather  stout,  %-\  ft.  high, 
from  fascicled  roots  :  Ivs. 
j_Tht  small,  thick,  deeply  parted 
and  divisions  cleft,  except 
perhaps  in  the  upper  Ivs.; 
segments  linear  and  obtuse:  raceme  rather  few  fld.,  the 
lower  pedicels  ascending  1-2  in. :  spur  and  sepals  near!  v 
equal,  H  in.  long  or  more,  blue;  upper  petals  pale  yel- 
low or  white,  blue-veined  ;  lower  petals  blue:  follicles 
glabrous  or  becoming  so.  May-Aug.  Dry  woods,  Colo., 
west  and  north  to  Alaska. 

8.  Brunonianum,  Kovle.  Musk  Larkspur.  Stems 
erect,  X-l!-»ft.  high:  plant  somewhat  pubescent:  upper 
Ivs.  3-parted,  lower  ones  reniform,  5-parted  ;  segments 
deeply  cut,  musk-scented  :  fls.  large,  light  blue  with 
purple  margins,  center  black  ;  spur  very  short  ;  sepals 

fr.  Is  mature:  follicles  3  or  4.  vlllose.  June,  July.  China. 
B.M.  5461.  R.B.  1863:34. 

9.  decorum.  Fischer  &  Meyer.  Stem  slender  and 
weak,  K-lVi  ft.  high,  smooth  or  nearly  so:  Ivs.  few, 
bright  green;  upper  ones  small,  3-5-parted  Into  narrow 
lobes ;  lower  and  radical  ones  somewhat  reniform  in  out- 
line and  deeply  3-5-parted,  lobes  often  differing  widely: 
fls.  in  a  loose  raceme,  or  somewhat  panicled;  sepals 

%  In.  long,  equaling  the  spurs;  upper  petals  at 
tinged  with  yellow:  follicles  3,  thlcklsh,  glabrous. 
Calif.  Int.  1881.  B.R.  2G:64. 
DD.  Petioles  hardly  dilating  at  the  bast. 
k.  t'pper  petals  never  yellow. 

10.  Cashmerianum,  Royle.  Plant  pubescent,  not  very 
leafy:  stem. simple, erect,slender.l0-18 in.  high :  root-lvs. 
orbicular,  2-3  in.  in  diameter,  5-7-lobed,  coarsely,  acutely 
toothed  and  cut;  petiole  5-41  in.  long;  stem-lvs.  short- 
petioled,  3-5-lobed,  cut  like  the  radical  ones,  all  rather 
thick,  and  bright  green  :  inflorescence  corymbose,  the 
branches  rather  spreading:  fls.  2  in.  tang,  deep  asure 
blue;  spur  broad,  obtuse,  inflated,  decurved,  little  over 
half  as  long  as  sepals;  upper  petals  almost  black,  2-lobed, 
lateral  ones  greenish.'  follicles  3-5,  hairv.  July-Sept. 
Himalayas.  B.M.  6189.  Gt.  1105.  On.  18:261.  R.H. 
1893,  p.  259.  Hardy  in  Mass.,  and  choice. 

Var.  Walkeri.  Hook.  Stem  very  short,  leafy,  many- 
fld.:  upper  Ivs.  less  lobed  or  almost  entire,  small,  long- 
petioled:  fls.  very  large,  light  blue  with  yellow  petals. 
Suited  to  rockwork.  B.M.  6830. 

EE.  Upper  petals  yellow  or  striped  with  yellow. 

11.  tricOrne,  Michx.  Stem  succulent,  about  1  ft.  high: 
Ivs.  3-5-parted,  with  3-5-cleft  linear  lobes ;  petioles 
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simple,  aicnuer,  ?»-i:>»  it.  nign,  lew 
.T-A-parted,  the  division*  mainly  cleft 
ceolate  lobes;  petioles  hardly  dilating 
wimple,  conical  racemes;  sei>ab»  blue, 


hardly  dilating  at  the  bade  :  fla.  large,  blue, 
rarely  whitish;  upper  petal*  sometimes  yellow,  with  blue 
■vein*,  lower  ones  white-bearded;  sepals  Dearly  equaling 
the  spur  :  follicles  3-4,  very  long,  becoming  glabrous, 
strongly  diverging ;  seed*  smooth.  May.  Northern 
states.  L.B.C.  4:.W>.—  Very  beautiful  and  murh  used. 
Best  for  roekwork.  The  foliage  dies  down  In  midsum- 
mer and  the  plant  appears  as  if  dead. 

12.  Meozierii,  DC.  Plant  sparingly  pubescent :  stem 
simple,  slender,  S-1S  ft.  biKh,  few-lvd.:  Its.  small, 

>  linear  or  Ian- 
;at  the  bane:  fls.  in 
somewhat  pubes- 
cent outside,  nearly  equaling  the  spurs  in  length; 
upper  petals  yellowish :  follicles  3,  pubescent,  or  some- 
times glabrous;  •(•«!»  hlnck,  winged  on  the  outer  angles. 
April-June.  On  hill*,  Calif,  and  northward  to  Alaska. 
K.R.  II:  1192. 

13.  paacinorum,  Nutt.  Roots  oblong  or  fusiform,  fas- 
ciculate-tuberous :  stems  slender,  ne»r|y  glabrous,  H-l 
ft.  high  :  lvs.  small,  parted  into  narrow,  linear  lobes; 
petioles  not  dilating  at  base:  fls.  and  fr.  similar  to  those 
of  P.  Mtmifii,  but  on  shorter  pedicels.  May,  June. 
Colo,  to  Wash,  and  Calif.  Int.  J«TJ. 

Of.  ffttgkt  NSNfiUy  tuort  than  Itf  ft. 

V.  Strdt  wrinkled  or  imooth.  not  tring*d  i 
».  FollirUt  atwayt  s. 

14.  ftltlMimum,  Wallich.  Plant  shaggy -hairy  above: 
■tern  tall  and  slender,  branched:  lvs.  psluiatcly  5- parted, 
the  divisions  3  lobed  and  toothed :  bracts  long-lanceolate: 
fls.  blue  or  purple,  in  long,  branching  racemes  ;  spur 
straight  or  slightly  Incurved,  equaling  the  sepals;  petals 

2-  lobed  :  follicles  3,  erect;  seeds  not  winged  or  scaly. 
Aug.,  Sept.  Himalayas. 

15.  ezaltitnm,  Alton.  Stem  stout.  2-4  ft.  high, 
simoothish:  lvs.  flat,  nearly  glabrous,  deeply  cleft  into 

3-  7  wedge-shaped  lolics,  which  are  often  triad;  petioles 
usually  not  dilated  at  the  base:  fls.  blue,  with  yellow  on 
the  upper  petals,  medium  in  size,  on  long,  crowded, 
erect,  pyramidal  racemes  ;  sepals  nearly  equaling  the 
spur  In  length  :  follicles  3,  pubescent  or  smooth  ;  seed 
coats  irregularly  wrinkled.  June-Aug.  Borders  of 
woods,  Ala.  to  Minn. 

16.  el  A  turn,  Linn.  [D.  alp\num,  Waldst.  A  Kit. 
P.  pyramidal*,  Koyl«).  HcB  LarksjH'K.  Ulabrous, 
2-6  ft.  high  :  lvs.  somewhat  pubescent,  6-7  parted, 
parts  rather  narrow,  cut-lobed  ;  upper  lvs.  3-o-parted; 
petioles  not  dilated  at  the  base:  raceme  much  like  D. 
«ialtal*m  or  more  spike  like:  lis.  blue,  with  dark  violet 
petals  ;  sepals  ovate,  glabrous,  nearly  equaling  the 
vpurs  :  follicles  3;  seeds  transversely  wrinkled,  not 
ncalv.  June-Aug.  B.R.  23:19«3.  Ot.  TM  b.  Ac.  (vara. I 
F.S.'  12: 12*7.  ( var.  fl.  pi. ).  H.H.  1K.VJ,  p.  .129:  1MM,  p.  258 
—  A  polymorphous  and  complex  species  of  Europe.  It  Is 
probable  that  all  or  nearlv  all  the  plants  sold  here 
tinder  this  name  should  be  called  P.  tialtatum,  which 
1*  a  closely  allied  species. 

17.  fc-Tandtflonnn.  Linn.  (D.SinfuMt,  Fischer).  Fig*. 
C.vV-6.  Stem  rather  slender,  2-3  rt.  high:  lvs.  rather 
email,  many  times  parted  into  nearly  distinct,  narrow, 
linear  lobes:  fls.  large,  blue,  varying  to  white,  the  spur 
and  lower  petnlsoflcn  violet,  upper  (wtals  often  yellow; 
npurs  long  and  taper  pointed:  follicles  3,  pubescent; 
needs  triangular,  Conts  wrinkled,  not  sealv.  July,  Aug. 
Liberia.  Int.  I(*«0.  II. M.  <!n.  ifi-.'.rM  and' p.  4h4. 
Var.  album,  Hort.  FN.  pure  white.  Var.  albo-pleno, 
Hort.  Fls.  double  nnd  pure  white.  Vnr.  tloxe-pleno, 
Hort.  (var.  hti>>ri'l\tin  fl.  pl.,  Hort. I.  Fls.  double,  blue, 
very  pretty.   K.il.  ls«»3,  p.  2.VJ;  lb'j.">,  p.  379  4*amc). 

Var.  ChinenM,  Fischer,   Stem  very  slender,  not  much 
branched:  lvs.  and  rt*.  like  the  type,  but  tl*.  more  nu- 
merous, t'hinn. 
The  double  blue 
Hort. 

EK.  Foltirln  varying  from  3  to  t. 
19.  Caroliniinum.  Wnlt.   IP.  miirenm,   Mlrhx.  P. 
rir/sr«nji.  Nutt.l.  Plant  *ome« l.nt  pubescent:  stem  IV;- 
H'i  tt.  high,  ni.t  much  branched:  Iv*.  3-A-parted.  the  di- 
vision* 3-r.  cleft  into  usually  linear  lobes:  racemes  spl- 
e,  usually  many-fld.;  lis.  nzure  blue,  but  varying  to 


L.B.C  1:71.  — A  favorite  garden  form, 
form  has  been  known  ns  P.  J/r/ck>i, 


whitish  or  white  ;  sepals  often  with  a  brownish  spot: 
follicles  3-5,  oblong,  erect;  seeds  transversely  wrinkled. 
July.  N.  C.  to  HI.,  west  and  south.  P.M.  hi: 258.  Var. 
Album,  Hort.  |  var.  dlbidum,  Hort.).  Stems  2-3  ft.  high: 
I  vs.  larger  than  the  type  and  with  broader  divisions: 
fla.  creamy  white. —The  double  form  of  this  Is  not  much 
used. 

Var.  Timlneum,  dray.  Stem  2-4  ft.  high,  sometime* 
branched,  broader-lvd..  looser-fid.:  lis.  violet  or  white. 
Tex.  B.M.  35tf3.  B.R.  23:1999  (as  />.  axurrum). 

19.  metoleacuB,  Link.  Stem  3  ft.  high,  pubescent 
above:  lvs.  3-.Vparted.  the  segments  wedge-shaped  and 
deeply  serrated;  petiole*  somewhat  dilated  at  the  base: 
fls.  blue,  with  pale  yellow  or  whitish  petals  :  seeds  not 
seen.  June.  Nativity  not  known. 

hd.  Sttd  winged. 
K.   I'pptr  pttalt  never  yellow. 

20.  trolliifolittm.  Gray.  Stem  2-5  ft.,  leafy,  often  re- 
clining :  lvs.  thinnisb,  large,  often  renlform  at  base, 
3-7-parted;  lobes  wedge-shaped.  Incised  :  racemes  in 
larger  plants  1-2  ft.  long  and  very  loose:  fls.  blue,  with 
upper  petals  white;  spur  and  sepals  each  %  in.  long: 
follicles  glabrous;  seeds  with  thin  wing  or  crown  at  the 
end.  Apr.   Moist  grounds,  Columbia  river.   Int.  1081. 

KB.   Cpptr  prtalt  ofttn  ftllme. 

21.  simplex,  Dougl.  Stem  nearly  simple, 2-3  ft.  high, 
soft  •  pubescent  througho 
lvs.  many-parted,  into  lit 
dlvlsions'and  lobes: 
dense,  little  branched:  fls. pale 
blue, with  upper  petals  yellow, 
lower  petals  white  -  bearded  ; 
sepals  equaling  the  spur:  fol- 
licles   3.   pubescent ;  seeds 
dark,   with    margins  white- 
winged.  June.  Mountains  of 
Idaho  and  Oregon.  Int.  1*61. 

22.  HAttallil.  <lray  (P.  Co- 
Ittmbianum,   Greene).  Stem 
erect,  simple,  nearlv  glabrous, 
leafy,  lS-2'i  ft.:' lvs.  thin- 
nisb, 3-6  parU-d,  parts  divided 
Into  many  linear-oblong  lobes : 
racemes  long,  many-fld.:  se- 
pals deep  blue,  ovate, 
sparingly  pubescent, 
snorter  than  the  spur  ; 
petals  blue  or  upper 
ones  yellow,  lower  ones 
white  -bearded  :  fol- 
licles 3.  pubescent, 
rather    erect  ;  seeds 
thin,  dark,  with  yel- 
low wings.  Summer. 
Low,  open  woods,  Co- 
lumbia river.  Int.  1892. 

23.  acopuloram.Gray. 
Stem  2-5  ft.,  glabrous, 
at  least  below  :  lvs.  5- 
7 -parted,  the  upper 
ones  the  more  nar- 
rowly cleft ;  petioles 
dilating  at  the  base  : 
racemes  simple,  dense- 
ly manv-fld.:  fls.  blue 
or  purple.  rnrc!v  white, 
upper  petals  often  yel- 
low :  spur  S  in.  long, 
equaling  the  sepals  : 
follicle*  3,  pubescent; 
seed*  lurge  •  winged. 
Aug..  Sept.  Moist 
ground,  west  of  Rock- 
ies.-A  polymorphous 
s|K'ries. 

Var.  iubalplnum, 

Orav  (P.  txfidmtdlt, 
Wat'*.).  A  smaller 
plant,  pubescent  above  : 


Delphinium  lormotum. 


broader  divisions  of 


licles  | 


Iva. 
fol- 
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24.  cheilinthum,  Fischer.  Stem  erect,  simple  or 
branched, 2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  glabrous  or  slightly  pubescent, 
5-ported,  the  lobes  pointed,  sub-triltd,  and  somewhat 
toothed:  fls.  dark  blue,  the  upper  petals  sometime*  pale 
yellow,  the  lower  ones  indexed,  ovate,  entire  ;  apur 
rather  Ionic,  straight  or  somewhat  curved  :  follicles  3, 
either  glabrous  or  pubescent  ;  seeds  3 -cornered,  3- 
wlnged,  not  scaly.  June,  July.  Siberia.  B.B.  0  :  473. 
Gt.  13:253.  P.M.  10:238  (as/>.  magnifieum). 

ddd.  Sted$  scaly. 

25.  formdsam,  Bolss.  &  Hult.  Fig.  688.  Stem  strong, 
2-3  ft.,  hairy  below,  rather  glabrous  above. :  lower  Iva. 
5-7-parted,  long-petioled ;  upper  ones  3-5-parted,  sbort- 
peticled  or  sessile,  all  alternate:  racemes  many-fld.: 
fls.  bine,  with  Indigo  margins;  spur  long,  violet,  bifid  at 
the  tip:  follicles  3,  pubescent ;  seeds  scaly.  June,  July. 
Asia  Minor  perhaps,  but  its  origin  Is  disputed.  F.S. 
12:1165.  Vlck's Mag.  2305.  R.H.  1859,  p.  628.  —The  most 
permanent  form  for  naturalizing. 

26.  Maaokianum,  Kegel.  Erect,  3  ft.  high,  pubescent 
or  glabrous,  branched  above  :  Ivs.  pubescent  on  both 
sides,  base  often  truncate  or  renlform,  3-5-parted,  the 
parts  serrate;  petioles  dilated  at  the  base  :  peduncles 
yellow-hairy,  with  the  bracts  often  Inserted  above  the 
base:  fls.  In  loose  panicles,  sepals  blue,  %  as  long  as  the 
spurs;  petals  dark  violet:  follicles  often  glabrous,  %  in. 
long;  seeds  small,  distinctly  scaly. 
July.  Siberia.  Gt.  344. 

27.  hybridan,  Steph.  Stem  3-4 
ft.,  pubescent  above  :  root  some- 
what bulbous  :  Ivs.  5-many- 
parted  ;  lobes  linear  ;  petioles  di- 
lated and  sheathing  at  the  base : 
racemes  dense:  fla.blue.lower  limbs 
white-bearded  ;  spur  straight, 
longer  than  the  sepals:  follicles  3, 
hairy;  seeds  ovate,  with  transverse 
scales.  June- Aug.  Mountains  of 
Asia.  R.H.  1893,  p.  258  ;  same  cut 
in  S.  11.  2: 282.— There  are  many 
double  and  semi-double  vars.  of 
this  type. 

Var.  Barlowi,  Part.  Very  large, 
aenildouble  fls.,  deep  blue,  with 
brownish  center.  A  supposed  hy- 
brid with  D.  grandiflorum.  B.  R. 
23:1944.  Int.  1892. 

Z>.  nmUwnu,  Frern.  A  fine  Asiatic 
species,  with  single  and  double  forms. 
P.M  \*.ZX.-D.  WhtiUrii  Is  listed  in 


n  part* 

The  te 


K.  C.  Davis. 

DEMAZBBIA  \r>ttmaz,ri«). 
QraminrtT.  Annuals  or  peren- 
nials, with  narrow,  involute  leaf- 
bladus :  splkeleU  peculiarly  dis- 
tichous on  two  sides  of  a  3-sided 
racbis,  many-fld.,  sessile,  or  some 
of  the  lower  spikrlcts  pedicellate. 
Four  aperies  known.  Mediterra- 
iiean  and  S.  African. 

•tenia.,  Dnm.  [Iiritopi/rutu  Slculum,  Link.).  Spies 
Guax8.  Fiif.  089.  A  smooth,  erect  annual,  8  in.  to  1  ft 
high:  Ivs.  few:  panicle  spike-like,  2-3  in.  long  ;  spike- 
lets  ovate  to  linear,  8-20-fld.  Mediterranean. -Fre- 
quently used  for  edging.  p_  p_  Kennedy. 

DEMERARA  ALMOND.  Consult  Ttrminalia. 

DENDROBIT/M  ilrre  and  life:  they  are  epiphytes). 
Orehiflamr, tribe  E/inUmlrrtr.  A  Renus  containing  many 
aperies  of  great  horticultural  merit.  Flowers  racemose, 
fasciculate  or  solitar)' ;  perianth  usually  spreading; 
labellum  articulate  or  commie  with  the' base  of  the 
column;  column  short,  scmiterete;  base  produced  con- 
spicuously; pollitiiu  4:  stems  cane-llke,  in  some  species 
deciduous,  so  that  during  the  resting  season  the  plants 
appear  like  a  group  of  dried  sticks.  The  species  (more 


They  are  particularly 
India.  So  species  are  known  in  Africa, 
pseudobulba  has  been  used  throughout  this  article  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity,  but  these  members  are  very 
variable  in  the  genus,  ranging  from  very  large  (several 
feet  long)  to  very  small  and  thin.  The  flowers  are  of 
many  sixes,  forms  and  colors.  Some  of  the  species  re- 
semble Epidendrums,  Cattleyas,  and  other  genera. 

Oakes  Ames. 

The  growing  of  most  of  the  commercial  Dendrobiuma 
can  generally  be  understood  and  accomplished  in  observ- 
ing three  steps:  (1)  The  season  of  rain,  that  produces 
the  abundance  of  growth.  (2)  The  season  of  colder 
temperature,  to  ripen  the  wood.  (3)  The  dry 


appear  like  a  gr 

than  300}  are  distributed  through  tho 


of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Australia,  » 
India  and  the  Philippine  Islands  furoia 


tropical  countries 
a,  Japan,  China, 
irnlahing  a  large 


temperature,  to  rlp« 
ducing  the.  flowers. 

In  the  selection  of  varieties,  there  are  very  few  that 
will  not  respond  to  the  treatment  suggested  by  thin 
scheme.  J),  thrytiflorum,  timbriatum,  rhrytnlorum, 
Fit rm r ri i,  and  nil  varieties  of  this  group,  respond  most 
generously  to  this  treatment  in  the  warm  glasshouse. 
There  are  no  plants  more  beautiful  in  the  orchid  family. 

The  soil  required  is  equal  parts  of  clean  peat  and 
moss.  Fix  the  plants  very  firmly  In  pots  or  baskets. 
While  growing,  an  abundance  of  water  must  be  given, 
with  syringing  on  all  line  days.  When  the  growth  is 
well  made  and  developed,  then  comes  the  season  of  rest, 
and  water  can  be  withheld  gradually,  until  Anally  none 
is  given.  Commercially  speaking,  Dendroblums  can  be 
flowered  in  any  ordinary  glasshouse,  and  with  only 
partial  shade.  Another  method  is  to  give  more  shade  at 
the  growing  season,  and  more  air  at  the  resting  period. 

The  propagation  of  these  species  is  by  division  of 
the  growths,  either  in  the  resting  season  or  the  starting 
of  the  growing  season.  Pruning  is  not  to  he  practiced,  * 
as,  being  of  slow  growth,  they  require  the  leaves  for  the 
furnishing  of  the  plant.  Shading  should  be  adopted. 
With  all  Dendroblums,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  over- 
pot.  Grow  in  small  pots  or  bankets,  so  as  to  confine  the 
roots,  li.  Dtarti  may  be  grown  continuously,  with- 
out rest. 

The  commoner  conservatory  Dendrobiuma,  as  D. 
Phalrrnopsit,  D.  Aimtrorikii,  etc.,  are  propagated  by 
laying  the  stems  flat  on  baskets,  attaching  them  firmly 
by  means  of  wire.  Pruning  of  these  varieties  was  once 
practiced  extensively,  but  when  there  is  plenty  of 
growth  tho  stem  and  flowers  can  be  cut  at  the  same 
time;  this  adds  more  beauty  to  the  flower.  P.  *obiU 
and  D.  Wardiannm  are  easy  to  grow,  only  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  be  too  severe  on  all  clauses  of  this  sec- 
tion, after  the  growth  is  made,  until  midwinter.  They 
bloom  best  when  the  late  autumn  sun  partially  ripens 
the  stems.   8eo  Ortkidt.  Couji  Ogston. 

Index:  aggregatum,  14;  Alnsworthil,  43;  albiflorum, 
10;  albo-sanguineum,  48;  atnu-num,  58;  anosmum,  08; 
Aphrodite,  63;  aqueum,  53;  aurco-flavum,  10;  an  renin, 
50;  Balleanum,  43;  Barbcrianum,  00;  barbalulum,  19; 
Bensonlae,  07;  bicomeratum,  12;  bigibbum,  22;  Boxallii, 
61;  Brymerianum,  10;  Calceolaria,  30;  Valetalut,  30; 
caplllipes,  41 ;  coriniferum,  32;  chrysanthum,  64;  Cnry- 
totit, 27;  cbrysotoxum,  17;  rlavatnni,24;  Cookaonionum, 
43;  erassinode,  00;  ercpidntum,  00;  cretaccum,  74;  cru- 
entum,33;  crumenatum,  0;  cumulatum,  2;  crystallinum, 
65;  Dalhousianum,  31 ;  Dayantim,  18;  Dearel,  3;  dcnsl- 
florum,  8;  Devonianum,  57;  dixanthtim,  29;  Draconis, 
37;  erythroxanthum,  13;  Fahoneri,  02;  Funnerii,  10; 
Flndleyanum,  46:  flmbriatum,  25;  formosuni.  35;  Free- 
manil,  09;  fuscatum,  20;  Fytohinnum,  19;  (lihsonli,  28; 
glganteum,  02, 08,  71 ;  gratioslssimum,  64;  Oriftitbianum, 
11;  hctcrocarptiin,  49;  hololeuca,  2>,  Hookerianum,  27;  in- 
fundibiilnm,  36;  Jamesinnum,  30;  Japotiieuiti,  40;  Jen- 
kinsil,  15;  lasloglossum,  52;  leucoloptiotum.  4 ;  Linawi- 
nnum.44:  lituiflorum. 09:  Loddlifesll. 50;  longicornu, 34; 
Lowii,39;  luteolum,50;  Macfarlanei,  20;  macrophyllum, 
IB,  OH;  Mc('arthlie,70;  monili/ormt,  40;  moschatum,  30; 
nubile,  43;  nobilius,  43;  ochrealum,  55;  oculatum,  25; 
Palpebral,  5;  Parish  li,  45;  Pajloni,  25.  54;  PhalaMjopsis, 
23;  Piorardi,  73;  priiuulinum,  72;  pulrhellum,  50;  rho- 
dopteryglum,  49;  Ruckeri,51;  seobrilingue,  3J<;  Schro?- 
deriannra,23;  Schru-deri, 8;  secundum, 1;  suavlsslmum, 
17;  sulcatum,  II;  superbiens,  21 ;  superbum.  08;  thyrsl- 
.7;  tortile,  47;  trausparvus,  71;  1  'titchtannm,  18; 
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A.  Infloreseenee  racemose  {ft.  usually  solitary  in  Jen- 

khmt), 

B.   Raetmes  densely  flowered. 
C.  Petals  pinkish  or  purplish. 

1.  secundum.  Wall.  Pseudobulbs  terete,  newly  2  ft, 
Ionic:  Irs.  orate-oblong:  oil  on  one  side  of  peduncle, 
crowded  ;  petals  smaller  than  sepals,  rose -mauve;  In 
be  Hum  paler,  with  an  apical  blotch  of  orange.  Sumatra. 

2.  cnmulatmm,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  tufted,  (lender, 
erect,  about  la'  in.  long:  Ivs.  oblong:  tlx.  1  in.  across, 
purplish ,  suffused  with  white;   inflorescence  globose. 

CC.   Pttalt  white. 

3.  Warti.  Reichb.  f.  Fig.  090.  Fsendobulbs  tall:  It». 
about  2  in.  long,  oval -oblong  :  fls.  about  2  in.  across, 
white;  sepals  lanceolate;  petals  nearly  orbicular ;  label- 
turn  oblong,  with  a  pale,  yellowish  green  blotch  in  the 
throat.  Philippine  Isls.  (in.  54,  p.  237.  Q.C.  111.  24:193. 

4.  leucolophdtum,  Keichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  stout,  erect : 
racemes  many-fld.:  lis.  white,  lateral  lobea  of  labellum 
greenish;  midlobe  narrowly  oblong.  Malay  archipelago. 

5.  Palpebral,  Lindl.   Pseudobulbs  clarate,  4-angled: 
1  vs.  oblonv- lanceolate  :  raceme  loosely  fld. 
with  a  yellowish  disk  near  the  base  of  tl 
Burma. 

6.  crumenatum,  Swartz.  Fseudobu  lbs  erect:  I  vs.  ovate- 
oblong:  raceme  termiual,  many-fld.:  sepals  and  petal* 
ovate;  labellum  white.  Malay  archipelago. 

7.  thyrtUlonun,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  terete, 
jointed:  Ivs.  oblong:  racemes  pendulous,  ample:  sepals 
and  petals  white  ;  laliellum  yellow,  downy-pubescent. 
Burma.  B.M.  57o0.  I.  II.  22:207.  Gn.  50,  p.  28.  A.F. 
3:155.  F.E.9:329.  J.H.  III.  31 :220.  O.C.  II.  15: 
Mnch  like  the  next,  and  by  some  united  wilh  It. 


fls. 
i  lat 


ilte, 
um. 


MO.  Dendrobium  Dcarel. 

<x«.) 


(."CC.  Petal s  ytllow. 
8.  dentifldrum,  Wall.  Pseudobulbs  jointed,  about  15 
in.  high:  lvs. oblong:  racemes  pendulous,  ample:  lis. 
1X-2  in.  across  ;  sepals  and  petals  yellow;  labellum 
orange-yellow,  downy-pubescent.  Nepal.  B.M.  3418. 
O.C.  II.  17:737;  III.  14:123  and  24:185. 


Var.  Schrdderi.  Hurt.  fvar.  dlbum,  Hurt.),  has  whitish 
sepals  and  petals.  A.O.  20:5. 

0.  Orillj tbianum,  LindL  Fsendobulbs  elavate  :  lvs. 
lanceolate-oblong :  fls.  In  drooping,  flexnose  racemes  ; 
petals  ciliate,  yellow.  Burma. 

10.  Fannerii,  Fast.  Pseudobulbs  round,  attenuate  at 
base,  thickening  above  :  lvs.  oblong  :  racemes  ample, 
pendulous:  fl».  2  In.  across,  tinged  with  pink;  throat  of 
labellum  orange-yellow  ;  sepals  oblong  ;  petals  oval. 
Khasla  Hills.  B.M.  4659.  -  Var.  albiflorum,  Hort.  <  var. 
album  of  catalogues*,  has  white  fls.,  the  labellum 
marked  with  yellow.  F.S.  23:2461.  Var.  aurao  flarum. 
Hort.  (aitrea  of  catalogues  !>.  Fls.  golden  yellow;  disk 
of  labellum  deeper  yellow. 

11.  sulcatum,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  elavate,  com- 
pressed :  lvs.  ovate-oblong:  racemes  10  or  more  fld. :  fla. 
yellow,  crowded.  Khaaia  Hills.  B.M.  0962. 

12.  bicameratum,  Lindl.  (D.  breriflbrum  of  cata- 
logues! Pseudobulbs  fusiform  or  elavate,  about  18  in. 
long:  Ivs.  elliptic,  oblong:  fls.  yellow,  marked  with  rod. 


fcUkklm. 

13.  erythroxanthujn,  Reichb.  f.  Fls.  In  dense  raceroea, 
yellowish  striped  with  crimson-purple.  Philippine  Isls. 


C.  Pseudobulbs  ontleaved. 

14.  aggregatum.  Roxb.  Lvs.  oblong,  coriaceous,  at  the 
summits  of  ovate  pseudobulbs :  fls.  yellow,  numerous,  in 
lateral  drooping  racemes;  sepals  ovate;  petals  broadly 
ovate;  labellum  broader  than  long,  with  orange  throat; 
disk  pubescent.  Burma.  B.M.  3643.  — Var.  majo*. 
Hort.,  is  a  larger- lid.  form. 

15.  Jenkins!!,  Wall.  Pseudobulbs  short,  compressed : 
lvs.  oblong,  coriaceous:  fls.  orange-yellow,  solitary ;  se- 
pals oval;  petals  broadly  ovate.  Assam.  B.R.  25:37.- 
Very  like  V.  aggregatum. 

00.  /"jfiido&MfOf  leafy  at  summit. 

D.  Flowers  yellow. 

1.  Labellum  peetinately  (ringed. 

16.  Brymonanum,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  jointed, 
slender,  about  ft.  high,  sometimes  much  shorter: 
lvs.  several,  lanceolate:  fls.  fleshy,  golden  yellow;  upper 
sepal  oblong;  petals  and  lateral  sepals  very  similar;  la- 
bellum reflexed  at  apex,  disk  downy;  margin  provided 
with  a  conspicuously  long  and  pectinate  fringe.  Burma. 
B.M.6383.    A.F.6:60».  O.C  II.  11 : 475;  16:689. 

KB.  Labellum  not  peetinately  fringed. 

17.  chryaotorum,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  clarate  :  Ivs. 
several,  4  in.  long,  coriaceous:  raceme*  arching,  many- 
fld.:  petals  and  sepals  about  equal,  golden  yellow  ;  la- 
bellum of  similar  color,  deeper  in  the  throat.  Burma. 
B.M.  5053.  O.F.  5:533.  Gn.  48.  p.  239.- Var.  maTissi- 
mum,  Hort.  Pseudobulbs  stout  :  fls.  delightfully  fra- 
grant; labellum  with  blotch  deeper-colored  than  in  the 
type.  Burma,  1847. 

dd.  Flowers  greenish. 

18.  macropbyllum,  Rich.  IP.  Veitehiinum,  Lindl.). 
Pseudobulbs  clarate,  compressed:  Irs. oblong:  racemes 
many-fld.:  fls.  large;  sepals  greenish,  hairy  behind; 
petals  whitish  ;  lateral  lobes  of  labellum  greenish, 
shaded  with  purple;  midlobe  greenish,  with  purple- 
dotted  lines.  I.H.35:57.-Sold  aa  V.  \eitehxanum,  not 
P.  maerophyllum  of  gardens  (see  V.  superbum).  Java. 
Dayanum,  Hort.,  Is  said  to  be  a  better  form  than  the 

type. 

ccc.  Pseudobulbs  more  or  less  leafy  to  base. 
D.  Flowers  white. 

19.  Fytchianum,  Batem.  {D.  barbdtulum,  Hort.). 
Pseudobulbs  slender:  lvs.  oblong -lanceolate,  acute: 
racemes  10-I5-fld. :  fls.  white;  lateral  lobes  of  the  label- 
lum tinted  with  purple.  Burma.  B.M.  5444. 

20.  Maclarlanei,  Reichb.  f .  Fls.  sercral  inches  across, 
white;  labellum  marked  with  purple,  3-lobed;  sepals 
lanceolate;  petals  narrowly  ovate-lanceolate,  I 
New  Guinea. 
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DO.  Plotters  purple. 

21.  saperbiens,  Reicbb.  f .  Pseudobulbs  eyllndrio :  Its. 
linear-oblong:  racemes  remotely  fld. :  fls.  rich  mageuta- 
purple;  sepals  and  petals  undulate-margined;  labellum 
similar  in  color)  3-lobcd,  lateral  lobes  incurred;  disk 
with  raised  white  lamella*.  North  Queensland. 

22.  bigibbum,  Lindl.    Pseudobulbs  elongated,  erect, 

1  ft.  or  more  high:  1  vs. oblong-lanceolate:  racemes  sub- 
erect:  lis.  magenta-purple;  sepals  oblong-lanceolate; 
petals  spreading,  reflexed ;  labellum  3-lobed,  lateral  lobes 
Incurred,  deeper  colored  than  the  petals,  with  a  white 
crest.  Torres  Straits.  B.M.  4808.  I.H.30:47G. 

23.  Fhal«n6p*la,  Fitsg.  Pseudobulbs  tall,  terete:  Its. 
lanceolate:  fls.  on  slender  pedicels,  pale  mauve;  sepals 
lanceolate,  spreading,  paler  than  the  petals  ;  petals 
orbicular,  spreading ;  labellum  3-lobed,  lateral  lobes 
Incurred.  Australia.  B.M.C817.  A.O.20:5.  Q.P.  .1:440. 

A.  F.  13:1224.  For  rar.  echra>derianum,  see  O.C.  III. 
10  :  642-3;  15:339.  R.B. 23:85.  A.F.10:401.  For  var. 
hololeoca,  see  GO.  III.  18: 307.  J.H.  III.  31 : 149.-One  of 
the  most  useful  Dendroblums  for  cut-flower  1 
There  are  many  fine  varioties,  pale  in  CO 
white. 

DDI).  Flowers  yellow. 

K.  Labellum  not  slipper-like. 

24.  elavatum,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  cyllndric,  20  or 
more  In,  long:  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate:  racemes  few-fid. : 
fla.  orange-yellow  ;  labellum  brighter  yellow,  with  a 
maroon  blotch,  denticulate  on  the  margin.  Nepal. 

B.  M.  6993. 

25.  timbriatum,  Hook.  Pseudobulbs  2  or  more  ft.  high, 
slender:  lvs.  lanceolate,  dark  green:  racemes  lax,  pen-, 
dulous:  sepals  and  petals  orange-yellow,  ciliate;  label- 
lum yellow,  with  an  orange-yellow  throat,  margin  Irregu- 
larly fringed.  Nepal.  O.C.  111.  25: 305.  Var.  oculatum, 
Hort.  (P.  PtUtoni,  Paxt.  I ,  has  smaller  fla..  with  a  deeper 
colored  blotchon  the  labellum.  B.M.4160.  O.C.III.  14:97. 

26.  fuse* turn,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  cvlindric  or  nearly 
so:  Irs.  ovate-lanceolate :  racemes  with  a  tigxag  racbls, 
drooping:  fls,  yellow,  with  2  maroon  spots  on  tbe  label- 
lum. Sikkim,  Himalayas. 

27.  Hookeriaaura,  Lindl.  (D.  Chrysotit,  Reiehb.  f.). 
Pseudobulbs  slender,  swollen  at  the  base:  Its.  lanceolate 
to  oblong:  lis.  large,  in  pendulous  racemes,  golden  yel- 
low ;  labellum  with  2  deep  maroon  blotches,  margin 
fringed.    Sikkim.  B.M. 0013.  J.H.  III.  33: 221. 

28.  Oibwniii,  Past.  Lvs.  lanceolate:  racemes  from  tbe 
upper  nodes  of  the  stems:  fls.  5  or  more,  yellow,  with 
maroon  spots  on  tbe  labellum.  Khasla  Hills. 

29.  dtiantham.  Relchb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  clarate.  about 

2  ft.  long:  lvs.  linear-lanceolate:  fls.  yellow,  in  racemes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  stems.  Burma. 

Ck.  Labellum  slipper-like. 

30.  tnoschatum,  Wall.  Psendobulbs  several  ft.  high, 
leafy  from  the  base:  lvs.  oblong-linear,  striate:  fl.-stem 
radical,  longer  than  the  pseudobulbs:  racemes  pendu- 
lous: fls.  2-4  in.  across;  sepals  and  petals  about  equal, 
oblong,  orange-yellow;  labellum  Inflated,  colored  like 
thu  petals,  with  crimson  markings  at  the  base.  Burma. 
B.M.  3837.  Var.  Calceolaria,  Hort.  ( D.  Calclolus,  Hort.). 
Fls.  smaller,  orange-yellow. 

31.  Dalhouslanum,  Wall.  Pseudobulbs  elongated,  rod- 
like, spotted  with  purple  when  young:  lvs.  clasping, 
narrowly  ovate  :  racemes  pendulous,  lax  :  fls.  large  ; 
sepals  spreading, yellow,  tinted  with  rose;  labellum  con- 
cave, orbicular,  blotched  at  base  with  maroon-purple. 
Burma.  B.R.  32:10.  I.H.28:423.  On.  48:1032,  p.  223. 
O.C.  111.21: 157. 

aa.  Inflorescence  not  racemose. 

B.  Pseudobulbs  black-hairy. 

c.  Leaves  deciduous. 

32.  cariniferuiB,  Reicbb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  subcylindric. 
6-9  in.  long:  lvs.  narrowly  oblong:  Us.  I  Sin.  across,  soli- 
tary or  In  2's  or3's,  near  apex  of  stem;  sepsis  lanceo- 
late, acute,  strongly  keeled  at  back,  pale  fawn-yellow, 
fading  to  ivory  white;  petals  ovate,  white:  labellum 
3-lobed,  spurred  at  base,  side  lobes  triangular,  reddish 


orange,  raiilloho  spreading,  undulate,  tufted,  with  long 
woolly  hairs  along  the  veins  on  tbe  upper  surface,  red- 
dish orange  at  base,  usually  white  at  apex.  Burma. 
B.M.  6715  (var.  Wattii). 

33.  cruentum,  Relchb.  f.  Psetntohulbs  erect,  terete, 
1  ft.  long,  swollen  at  base:  Its.  elliptic-oblong,  decidu- 
ous: fls.  solitary  or  in  pairs,  1X-2  In.  across;  sepals  tri- 
angular-ovate, keeled  at  back,  pale  green,  longitudinally 
voineil  with  darker  green;  petal*  linear-acute,  colored 
like  the  sepals;  labellum  3-lobed,  lateral  lobes  oblong, 
erect,  crimson-scarlet,  mldlobe  orate,  apiculate,  pale 
green,  with  red  border,  and  a  largo  warty  crest,  below 
which  are  5  raised  red  lines,  the  2 » 
developed.  Malay  Isl.  O.C.  III.  18: 91. 

34.  loagiooran,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  slender,  8-12  in. 
high:  lvs.  11  near- lanceolate,  2-2H  in.  long:  fls.  solitary 
or  in  2's  or  3's,  not  fully  expanding;  sepals  and  petals 
sub-equal,  elliptic-oblong,  transparent  white;  labellum 
funnel-shaped,  anterior  portion  fimbriate,  white,  with  a 
broad  raised  orange-red  central  band,  with  divergent 
lateral  streaks  of  same  color;  spur  slender.  Burma. 

CO.  /,r».  not  deciduous. 
36.  Iona6sura,  Roxb.  Pseudobulbs  stout,  erect:  lvs. 
ovate-oblong:  peduncle  from  the  summit  of  tbe  stem, 
3-5-fld. :  fls.  3-4  in.  across,  white;  sepals  oblong- lanceo- 
late, apiculate ;  petals  nearly  orbicular;  labellum  large, 
the  small  basal  lobes  clasping  tbe  column,  throat  with  a 
yellow  band,  which  expands  in  a  large  yellow  blotch 
near  the  distal  end.  Khasla  Hills.  B.R.  25:  64.  Var. 
giganteum.  Hort.  Fls.  measure  4-5  in.  across.  G.C.  HI. 
24:471.  Ong.  1:118-9.  F.E.  10:1240. 

36.  inlundibulaai,  Lindl.  Fls.  white;  sepals  spread- 
ing, elliptic-oblong;  petals  broad;  labellum  large,  with 
an  orange-yellow  blotch  In  the  throat;  basal  lobes  infold- 
ing tbe  column.  Burma.  B.M.  5446.  I.H.21:172.  Var. 
Jameslanum,  Hort.  Pseudobulbs  stouter  and  more  rigid: 
labellum  of  flower  differently  formed,  especially  tbe  side 
lobes,  which  are  roughened  on  their  inner  surface;  disk 
cinnamon  red. 

37.  Draodaii,  Relchb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  stout,  erect, 
12-18  in.  long:  lvs.  lanceolate,  3-4  in.  long:  fls.  in  fas- 
cicles from  the  uppermost  Joints  of  the  stem,  1H  In.  in 
diam.,  ivory  white,  striped  with  orange-red  at  base  of 
labellum;  sepals  lanceolate,  acute;  petals  oblong-lanceo- 
late, reflexed  at  tips  ;  labellum  3-lobed,  lateral  lobes 
small,  rotund;  mldlobe  oval,  oblong,  crisped  and  nii- 
nutelv  toothed  on  the  margin,  with  3  longitudinal  raised 
lines'  India.  B.M.  5459. 

38.  icabrilingna,  Lindl.  Pseudobnlbs  stout,  erect, 
slightly  attenuated  below,  9-12  In.  high:  lvs.  oblong: 
fls.  lV4in.  In  dlam..  In  fascicles  from  the  uppermost 
joints  of  the  stems;  sepals  and  petals  similar,  sub-equal, 
ovate-lanceolate,  ivory  white;  labellum  3-lobed;  lateral 
lobes  oblong,  erect,  yellow-green ;  mid  lobe  oval-oblong, 
reflexed,  yellow,  with  5-7  orange-yellow  sunken  lines  on 
disk;  spur  small,  conical.  Burma. 

39.  Lowii,  Lindl.  Pseudobnlbs  slender:  sepals  and 
petals  pale  yellow;  labellum  marked  on  the  side  lobes 
and  mldlobe  with  crimson.  Borneo.  B.M.  5303.  F.S. 
23:2395. 

bb.  Pseudobulbs  not  black-hairy,  upright. 

c.  Leaves  persistent. 

D.  Petals  and  sepals  white. 

tO.  Japonlcum,  Lindl.  (D.  monitifirme,  8wartx). 
Psendobulbs  tufted,  6-12  In.  long,  attenuated  below  : 
lvs.  linear-lanceolate,  acute:  fls.  fragrant,  1  J-»  in.  across, 
solitary  or  in  pairs,  white,  dotted  or  speckled  with 
mauve  at  the  base  of  the  labellum.  S.  Jap. 

dd.  Petals  and  sepals  yellow. 

41.  MttflUpM,  Relchb.  f.  Dwarf,  tufted  plants,  with 
fusiform  pseudobulbs:  lvs.  lanceolate:  fls.  in  pairs  or 
solitary,  golden  yellow,  with  a  deeper  blotch  on  the 
labellum.  India. 

42.  Inteolum,  Batem.  Pseudobulbs  erect,  about  IK  ft. 
long:  lvs.  linear-lanceolate,  acute :  fls.  about 2  in.  across, 
yellowish  or  cream-white ;  labellum  with  a  few  reddish 
lines.  Burms.  J.H.  III.  32:143.  O.C.  U.  19:340  (rar. 
ch  torocc  ntrum ) , 
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DDD.  Petals  and  sepals  rose-tolor. 

43.  nfiblls,  Undl.  Fig.  691.  Steins stout:  lvs.  oblong: 
sepal*  and  petals  white,  diffused  with  rose  at  the  apieei; 
labellum  white,  with  a  blotch  of  amethyst-purple  at  dis- 
tal end,  throat  dark  crimson.  Hlmal.,  China.  G.C.  II. 
11:365;  III.  23:341.  J.H.  111.  34:295.  B.B.  23:25.  A.F. 
4:415;  13:620. 

Var.  nobUitu,  Hort..  has  larger  fls.,  which  are  more 
Intense  in  color,  the  sepals  and  petals  pale  only  at  the 
base.  I.H.  42:36. 

Var.  Cookaoolinum.  Hort..  is  a  pelortan  form,  the 
petals  having  acquired  at  the  base  the  rich  coloring  so 
characteristic  of  the  labellnm.  (in.  55,  p.  445. 

Var.  Balleinum,  Hort.  Sepals  and  petals  white;  la- 
bellum  yellowish,  with  pate  crimson  blotches  c 
aide  of  the  throat.  Stkklm. 

it.  /Y 

• 


49.  Pirishil,  Reichb.  f.   Stems  thick  :  Irs.  oblong- 
lanceolate:  sepals  and  petals  i 
bicular,  amethyst-purple,  " 
maroon.  Burma. 

46.  Flndleyinum.  Parish  Sc  Reichb.  f.  Stems  shining, 
yellowish,  internodes  slender  :  Its.  oblong- lanceolate  : 
fls.  large,  In  pairs;  lateral  sepals  and  petals  ovorlapping, 

Bile  pink-lilac  ;  labellum  yellow  margined  with  white, 
nrma.  B.M.  6438.  Gn.  49:1070. 

47.  tortile,  Lindl.  Stems  elavate,  irregular  when  old: 
lvs.  oblong-lanceolate,  about  3  in.  long:  fls.  3  in.  across ; 
aepals  and  petals  pink-lllae;  labellum  pale  yellow,  with 
a  deep  crimson  blotch  In  the  throat.  Burma.  B.M.  4477. 
-  Var.  roaeum,  Hort.  Fls.  delicate  rose  color.  The  next 
U  Tery  similar. 

OC.  Lvs.  deciduous. 

48.  tlbo-aanguineum.  Undl.  Stems  about  1  ft.  high, 
stout:  lvs.  linear-lanceolate:  fls.  2  or  3  together,  2-3  in. 
across,  whitish;  petals  streaked  with  red  at  the  base  ; 
!«'..■!!-.„,  .it I,  2  blotches  in  the  middJ*.  Banna.  A.F. 
11:1350.  li.M.5130. 

49.  rhodopterygium,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  eylln- 
drir,  erect,  about  1  ft.  long  :  Its.  linear-lanceolate  : 
about  2  in.  across;  sepsis  oblong-lanceolate; 
petals  ovate,  both  pale  purple  mottled  with  white; 
lsl.-llum  crimson-purple,  striated,  bordered  with 
white.  Burma.  -  Supposed  natural  hybrid  between 
D.  Parishii  and  D.  Pierardi. 

nun.  Pseudobulbs  drooping. 
c.  Lrs.  persistent :  fls.  yellow. 
50.  heterocarpum.    Wall.    (D.   a  Arenas, 
Lindl.  |.    Stems  erect,  attenuated  at 
or  nearly  so:  Its.  oblong-lanceolate: 
and  petals  pale  yellow ;  labellun 
yellow,  blotched  and  streaked  with  i 
Assam,  Khasia  Hills.  Nepal,  Philippine 
Isls.  B.M.  4708. 
61.  Bdckeri,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  slender, 
1  about  W  ft.  long,  attenuated  below:  lvs. 
/  I    linear- lanceolate  :  fls.  either  solitary  or  in 
^    if    pairs;  lateral  sepals  triangular;  sepals  and 
V,    petals  yellowish;  labellum  with  white  lateral 
lobes  streaked  with  rose,  yellow.  Philip- 
pine Isls. 

52.  laaioglosram,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs 
about  I '  i  ft.  long,  attenuate  aboTe  and  be- 
low: Its.  lanceolate  :  fls.  1%  in.  across.  In 
2's  or  3's,  white  ;  lateral  lobes  of  labellum 
lined  with  red.  Burma, 
sqneum,  Lindl.  Pseudobulbs  decumbent:  Its. 
oblong :  fls.  solitary  or  in  pairs,  yellowish 
,  with  a  yellow  disk  on  the  labellum;  upper 
»H[.ft[  elliptic-oblong,  acute;  lateral  aepals  falcate; 
petal*  ..Tate.  Nllghrl  Hills.  India. 

cc.  Ltarts  deciduous, 
I).  Flowers  yellow. 
54.  chry»4nUmm,  Undl.  (D.  Pdztonii,  Lindl.).  Pseu- 
dobulbs slender,  tall,  flexuose,  leafy  to  the  base:  Its. 
ovate  kuu-eolate  :  fls.  yellow;  sepals  oblong;  petals 
broader,  oval,  denticulate:  labellum  orbicular,  fringed, 
throat  maroon-purple,  base  infolding  the  column. 
Burma.  B  R.  15:1299.  G.C.  III.  15:565. 

5.1.  ochreatnm,   Lindl.     Pseudobulbs  with  swollen 
joints  :  Iv-..  narrowly-ovate  :  fls.  In  pairs;  sepals  and 
.i''"    t  equal.  ffOjdM  yellow  ;  labellum  MrMnltf 
yellow,  with  maroon-purple  blotch.  India. 


D.  Atnsworthil,  Moore,  is  a  beautiful  and  popular  hy- 
brid of  IK  hrteroearpum  and  />.  nnbilr.  Blossoms  In 
■mall,  lateral  racemes  ;  sepals  and  petals  white  ;  Hp 
with  a  feathered,  purple  blotch,  white.  Gn.  51,  p.  338. 
G.C.  II.  16:624. 

44.  Linawianum,  Reichb.  f.  Stems  long,  claTate:  lvs. 
narrow,  several  inches  long:  sepalsoblong;  petal*  OTate, 
white  at  base,  otherwise  rosy  mauve;  distal  end  of  la- 
bellum pale  mauve,  anterior  portion  white,  with  2  i 
China,  Jap.  B.M.  4153. 


dd.  Fls.  white  or  pinkish. 
B.  Labellum  glandular,  ciliatt. 
56.  Loddlgesii,  Rolfe  \D.  puleh/tlum,  Lodd.l.  Habit 
dense,  dwarf:  stems  very  slender,  3—4  In.  long:  Its.  ob- 
long-lanceolate: fls.  on  slender  pedicels,  solitary  ;  se- 
pals and  petals  palo  pink  or  rose-lilac  ;  labellum  with 
an  orange-vellow  disk  bordered  with  rose-lilac.  India. 
Not  D.  pulehellum,  Roxburgh,  for  which  species  it  often 
passes  in  gardens.  B.M.  5037. 
87.  Devoniannm,  Paxi.  Stems  pendulous,  about  3  ft. 
lvs.  linear-lanceolate  :  sepals  an 
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tipped  with  amethyst-purple;  labellum  cordate,  with  an 
amrtbyst-purple  blotch  in  front,  otherwise  white,  with 
2  orange-yellow  blotches  in  the  throat,  the  margin  deli- 
cately fringed.  Khasia  Hills.  B.M.  4429.  J.H.  III.  34: 
197.  Q.C.  III.  7:680. 

u.  Labellum  not  glandular,  eilialt. 
t.  Pseudobulbs  conspicuously  nodott. 

58.  amtenum,  Llixll,  Pseudobulbs slender:  lv». linear- 
lanceolate:  fls.  usually  Military,  otherwise  in  2'a  or3'a; 
sepals  and  petals  white,  tipped  with  violet-purple;  la- 
bellum violet-purple  bordered  with  white  and  blotched 
with  yellow.  Nepal.  B.M.  6199.  O.C.  II.  16:625. 

59.  Wardlantun,  Warner.  Stems  2,  3  or  more  ft.  high, 
pendent :  Its.  oblong-lanceolate  :  tin.  usually  2  or  3  to- 
gether, 3-4  in.  across  ;  sepals  and  petals  tipped  with 
rose-mauve  (amethyst-purple);  label  hint  with  an  apical 
blotch  of  same  color,  otherwise  yellow  shading  Into 
white  at  the  margin,  and  blotched  with  maroon  in  the 
throat.  There  Is  a  variety  In  which  the  apical  blotches 
are  wanting.  Burma.  B.M.  5Ub8.  I. II.  24:277.  P.R. 
1:231.  Gn.  47,  p.  84.  R.B.  83:25.  J.H.  III.  30:154: 
32:237. 

60.  crawindde,  Reichb.  f.  Stems  pendulous  or  nearly 
so,  1-2  ft.  long,  swollen  conspicuously  at  the  contiguous 
Intern  odes  :  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate:  fls.  2  or  3  together, 
about  2  in.  across;  sepals  and  petals  white,  tipped  with 
rose-mauve;  labellum  similarly  tipped  with  rose-mauve, 
otherwise  yellow  with  a  white  border.  Burma.  B.M. 
6766.  —  Var.'  BajrberUnum,  Hort.,  is  a  stronger-growing 
form  of  the  species,  with  brighter  colored  fls.,  the  col- 
oring at  the  tips  of  the  petals  covering  more  surface. 

61.  Boxallii,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  pendulous,  about 
30  in.  long:  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate,  acute:  fls.  2S  In. 
across,  usually  in  pairs;  sepals  and  petals  white. tipped 
with  pale  mauve  ;  labellum  yellowish,  bordered  with 
white,  tipped  with  pale  mauve.  Burma. 

62.  Faloontri,  Hook.  Stems  slender,  knotted,  branch- 
ing above  :  Ivs.  linear:  lis.  solitary,  about  3  in.  across  ; 
sepals  and  petals  white,  tinged  with  rose  and  tippctl 
with  amethyst-purple;  labellum  spreading  in  front,  ma- 
roon-purple, with  2  deep  orange  blotches,  tipped  with 
amethyst-purple, bordered  with  white.  India.  B.M.  4944. 
l.H.  23:243.- Var.  giganteum,  Hort..  is  a  stronger-grow- 
lng  form  of  the  species,  with  larger  fls. 

63.  Aphrodite,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  6-12  in.  tall : 
Ivs.  linear-lanceolate  :  fls.  2  in.  across,  often  in  pairs  ; 
sepals  whitish;  petals  similarly  colored;  mid  lobe  of  la- 
lielltim  large,  ve  llowisb,  with  2  maroon  blotches  at  base. 
Burma. 

rr.  Pseudobulbs  not  conspicuously  nodost. 
o.  Lip  yellow  at  bast. 

64.  gratiosliaimum.  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  slender 
at  base,  thickened  above,  swollen  at  the  nodes  :  Ivs. 
lanceolate:  fls.  in  2's  or  3's,  from  the  leafless  stum, 
about  2  in.  across;  sepals  and  petals  white,  tipped  with 
pale  crimson-purple ;  labellum  white,  blotched  with 
crimson-purple  at  the  apex  and  marked  with  yellow  on 
the  disk.  Burma. 

Go.  crystalUnum,  Reichb.  f.  Stems  about  1  ft.  long, 
slender,  striated,  nearly  pendulous:  Ivs.  narrow:  fls.  In 
pairs  or  solitary ;  sepals  and  petals  white,  with  amethyst- 
purple  apices ;  labellum  yellow,  with  an  amethyst  blotch 
on  front,  margin  whitish.  Burma.  B.M.  6319. 

66.  crepidatum,  Lindl.  Stems  1  ft.  long,  slender, 
striated:  Ivs.  linear-lanceolate:  fls. 2  or  3  in  a  group, 
about  1  In.  across^  white,  tinted  with  lilac  ;  labellum 
yellow,  with  a  white  border.  Assam.  B.M.  4993.  — Var. 
rdssnm,  Hort.,  occurs  in  catalogues. 

67.  Bensouiie,  Reichb.  f.  Pseudobulbs  cyllndrie:  Its. 
linear  :  fls.  2V>  in.  across,  in  2's  or  3's,  white,  disk  of 
labellum  orange-yellow,  with  2  maroon  spots  at  base. 
British  Burma.  B.M.  5679.  I.H.  35:47.-Var.  ma  jus, 
Hort.,  Is  a  larger -fld.  form. 

oo.  Lip  not  yellow  at  base. 

68.  •trpertram,  Reichb.  f.  |Z>.  macrophyllum,  Hort.). 
Steins  stout,  pendent :  Ivs.  ovate  :  sepals  lanceolate  ; 
petals  ovate-lanceolate,  delicate  rose-mauve;  labellum 
of  «wne  color,  with  deep  crimson-purple  throat.  Philip- 


pine Isls.  B.M.  3970. -Var.  anoamam,  Hort.  Pis.  scent- 
less or  nearly  so,  mostly  solitary  ;  sepals  and  petals 
shorter,  not  undulate.  J.H.  HI.  28:275  (var.  Bouttoni). 
Var.  giganteum,  Hort.  Fls.  larger. 

69.  lituiUoram,  Llndl.  Stems  about  2ft.  long,  grey- 
ish: Ivs.  linear:  fls.  in  pairs  or  sometimes  4  or  more  In 
each  group,  amethyst-purnle  ;  sepals  oblong- lanceolate; 
petals  ovate-oblong;  labellum  funnel  or  trumpet- shaped, 
deep  maroon,  anterior  portion  white.  Burma.  B.M. 
6050. — Var.  FreemanH,  Hort.  Labellum  with  a  pale  yel- 
low tone,  sepals  and  petals  deeper  colored  than  in  the 
type.  Very  similar  in  habit  to  Dtndrobium  nobile,  but 
more  slender. 

70.  MsxCarthiaj,  Thwaitea.  Pis.  bell-shaped,  rosy 
manve  and  white;  sepals  and  petals  only  slightly 
spreading;  labellum  pale  mauve,  striped  and  blotched 
with  purple,  a  maroon  spot  on  the  disk:  racemes  pendu- 
lous. India.  B.M.  4886. 

71.  trmnapirena,  Wall.  Pseudobulbs  slender:  Ivs.  lin- 
ear-lanceolate: lis.  I  S  in.  across,  In  2's  and  3's;  sepals 
white,  tinted  with  pale  mauve;  petals  similarly  colored; 
labellum  white  with  mauve  spots,  tinted  with  mauve  at 
the  apex.  India.  B.M.  4063. 

BBC.  Labellum  eucullatt,  u-kolly  or  in  part,  pule  sulfur 
yellow. 

72.  primullnam,  Lindl.  Sterna  drooping,  slender, 
about  I  ft.  long,  greyish:  sepals  and  petals  about  equal, 
pink-lilac;  labellum  yellow  with  deep  crimson  margin. 
Nepal.  B.M.  5003  (as  D.  nobiU,  var.).— Var.  gigan- 
teum, Hort.  Pseudobulbs  longer  and  more  slender:  fls. 


73.  Pierardi,  Roxb.  Stems  long,  slender,  pendulous: 
ivs.  ovate-lanceolate  :  sepals  and  petals  plnk-lllac  ;  la- 
bellum yellow,  marked  with  deep  crimson  at  base. 
Burma.  B.M.  2584.  On.  55,  p.  405.-Var.  laUiaiium. 
Hort.,  is  very  similar  to  this. 

74.  cretaceum,  Lindl.  Stems  about  1  ft.  long:  Ivs.  ob- 
long-lanceolate :  fls.  solitary,  whitish,  disk  of  labellum 
yellowish,  with  crimson  marking,  margin  fringed. 
Kbaala  Hills. 

Hybrids  :  D,  Ainsworthii  —  D.  beterocanmra  XD.  nobile  (see 
No.  42).— D.  I>ominianum  —  V>.  nobileXD.  Linawianum.— D. 
Oassiops  —  D.  JapontrumXn.  nobile.  var.  albu1ornm.-i>.  spltn- 
didissimum  —  V.  aoreum  X  nobile.— Var.  granditlomm  —D. 
aorsatnXnoblle. 

V.  Jnhanm*.  Retehb.  f„  and  Z>.  i 
the  United  States,  but  have  appear 

Oaks. 

DEHDROCALAMUS.  Consult. 


DENDBOCHlHTM.  Compare  Platyelinis. 

DENDB0MECON/ Greek d«Hdr»n,tree;  mee'on, poppy). 
The  only  genus  of  Papaverdcea  known  to  have  woody 
stems.  California.  Probably  only  one  species.  D.  rlgi- 
dum.  Henth.  Dry,  rocky  bills  of  the  Coast  Range,  mainly 
in  the  south  :  3-10  ft.  high  :  stems  up  to  1  In.  thick: 
bark  whitish  :  branches  stiff,  erect:  Ivs.  linear-lanceo- 
late, not  cut,  coriaceous,  rellcu lately  veined,  very  acute 
and  mucronate  :  fls.  bright  yellow,  1-3  in.  in  diam.,  on 
pedicels  1-4  in.  long:  capsules  linear,  nerved,  1S-2H 
in.  long;  seeds  black,  almost  globular.  Hardy  in  some 
parte  of  England.  Propagated  from  seeds,  that  take 
very  long  to  germinate.  B.M.  5134.  P.3.  14:1411.  Gn. 
50:1087.  J.H.  III.  29:92.-D.  Harlordil,  Kell.,  and  D. 
flexile,  Greene,  from  Santa  Crux  and  Santa  Rosa  Islands, 
are  now  considered  as  forms  of  above,  varying  mainly 
in  the  habit,  more  drooping  and  graceful,  and  In  the 
much  larger,  ovate,  more  glaucous  leaves.  These  differ 
ent  forms  occur  also  in  the  mountains  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara- Considerable  variation  in  aise  of  flowers  appears 
to  depend  mostly  upon  the  conditions  where  plants  are 
growing.  Outdoor  shrubs.  p,  Fkancbschi. 

DEHDBOPANAX  (Greek,  tree  Panax).  Arali&ee*. 
A  genus  of  about  20  trees  and  shrubs  from  tropical 
America  aud  Asia,  also  China  and  Japan.  D.  Japonicus, 
Seem.,  may  be  obtained  from  dealers  in  Japanese  plants. 
The  leaves  have  been  compared  to  fatsia  Japonica,  but 
are  smaller  and  mostly  3-lobed.  The  floral  parts  are  la 
5'«.   Berry  globose. 
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:  (Oreek.  grnving  on  a  tree).  Ortki- 
daeear,  tribe  Vdndea.  Epiphyte*  :  sepal*  and  petals 
spreading,  labellum  3-lobed,  lateral  lobe*  small,  angular, 
middle  one  with  spreading  lobes;  spur  long,  Aliform: 
column  short;  pollinla2.  Near  Phala*nop*is.  The  fol- 
lowing are  introduced  Into  American  horticulture : 

Llndenil,  Reichb.  f.   Scape  leafless,  bearing  a  single 
white  flower :  sepal*  and  petals  lanceolate  ;  divisions 
of  midlobe  of  labellum  lanceolate:  capsule  smooth.  On 
Regia,  and  live  oaks,  8.  Florida. 
■•  Hort.  (&coeladesfunalis,lAr,d\. 

duncle's  2-fld.:  lis.  white;' sepals  and  pe 
eeolate  ;  labellum  3-lobed,  with  a  long 
Jamaica. 

Oases  Ames. 

DENN8TJKDTIA  (a  personal  name).  Polypodi&eeai. 
A  genus  of  hardy  or  greenhouse  ferns  of  wide  distri- 
bution, often  referred  to  Dicksonia  but  belonging  to  a 
different  family  from  the  antarctic  or  southern  hemi- 
sphere tree  ferns  of  the  latter  genus.  Induslum  inferior 
cup  shaped,  for  culture,  see  Ihcksonia 

ptmetilobnlft,  Moor©  (Pieksonia  pilotiis- 
Mtta,  Wllld  ).    Fig*.  H,  093.    Lvs.  light 
green,  from  n  slender,  creeping  rootstock, 
1-JH  ft.  long,  5-9  In.  wide,  usually  tri- 
plnnatlfld,  nnder  surface  minutely  glanda- 
M    lar,  giving  the  dried  lvs.  a  somewhat  pleaa- 
ant   fragrance ;     aori   minute,  on 
-'i ■:<■':.    ■  ed  te.rh.     i  ■niisda  to 


Tip  ol  leal  ol  Demisted  tia 


(03.  Fruiting  lobe  ol 
Dcnnstedtia  punc- 


Smlthil,  Moore.  Lvs.  thick,  the  nnder  surface  almost 
woolly,  glandular,  triplnnate;  lower  pinnas  9-12  in.  long, 
3-4  In.  wide;  sori  2-8  to  each  segment.  Philippines. 

dlliscta,  from  the  Weat  Indies,  often  6-7  ft.  high, 
with  broad  (2-4  ft.)  lvs.  la  sometime*  seen  In  cultivation, 
and  Is  well  worth  a  place  In  the  trade. 

L.  M.  Underwood. 

DENTARIA  (Latin,  dtiu.  tooth  ;  referring  to  the 
toothed  rootstocks).  Crueifertr.  Tooth  wort.  Dealers 
In  native  plants  sometimes  cultivate  a  few  of  these  hardy 
herbaceous  perennial*,  which  have  pleasant  tasting  root- 
stocks,  2  or  3  lvs.,  mostly  with  3  leaflets,  and  corymbs 
or  racemes  of  large  white  or  purplish  fls.  in  spring. 
The  European  and  eastern  American  species  are  readily 
told  from  Cardamine  by  habit  and  many  obvious  differ- 
ences, but  the  western  American  of  the  two  genera 
eonvrrire  so  that  some  botanists  have  merged  Dentaria 
Into  Cardamine.  (SeeE.  L.  Qrecnc,  Pittonia.  3:117-124.) 
The  genu*  contains  no  arctic  or  alpine  forms.  About  9 
specie*  are  cultivated  in  Old  World  rockerie*.  They  are 
of  easy  culture  in  light,  rich  soil  and  moist,  shady  posi- 
Csnally  prop,  by  division,  as 


A.  Rootstock  not  tuberous. 
Michx.    Pepper-root.    Rootstock  several 
In.  long,  often  branched,  strongly  toothed  at  the  many 
node*  :  stem-lvs.  2,  similar  to  the  root-lvs..  eloso  to- 
gether ;  leaflets  3,  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  coarsely  cre- 


i,  the  teeth  abruptly  aeute:  petals  white  inside,  pale 
purple  or  pinkish  outside.  Nova  Scotia  to  S.  C. ,  weat 
to  Minn,  and  Ky.  B.M.  1465.— Rootstocks  5-10  in.  long, 
crisp,  tasting  like  water-cress.  Pretty  spring  flower. 

A  A .  Rootstock  tuberous. 
n.  Lv».  S-parted,  but  not  into  distinct  ItafUtM. 
C.  Tubers  usually  not  jointed  or  prominently  tubcrcled. 

laclnieta,  Muhl.  Tuber*  deep-seated :  stem-lvs.  2  or  3, 
with  lateral  segments  often  2-lobed,  all  broadly  oblong 
par,  more  or  less  sharply  toothed :  petals  pale 


pe-  to  white, 
lan- 


yuel.ee  to  Minn.,  aouth  to  Fla.  and  I 
CC.  Tubers  tcitk  joints  about  1  in.  long. 


macrocarpa,  Nutt.  ( C.  gemmdta,  Greene).  Lvs.  1-3. 

fialmately  or  pinnately  3-3- parted  or  divided,  segments 
Inear  to  oblong,  entire  :  fls.  purple  or  rose.  N.  Calif, 
to  B.  C. 

BB.  Lvs.  rut  into  S  distinct  leaflets. 
c.  Leaflets  linear,  entire. 
tenalla.  Pursh.  Tuber*  small,  irregular:  stem-lvs.  I 
or  2,  nearly  sessile,  sometimes  bulbiferous  : 
linear-oblong  or  linear,  obtuse,  entire :  petals 


CC.  leaflets  not  linear  or  entire. 
,  Nutt.  Tubers  mostly  small :  stem  X-2  ft. 
high  :  lvs.  very  variable  ;  atem-lvs.  2-4,  mostly  short- 
petiolate,  and  above  the  middle  of  the  stem,  with  3-5 
leaflets,  rarely  simple  or  lobed;  leaflets  mostly  short  - 
petlolulate,  ovate  to  lanceolate  or  linear,  entire  or 
toothed:  petals  white  or  rose.  Mts.  of  Calif,  and  Ore. 

maxima,  Nutt.  Tubers  near  the  surface  jointed, 
strongly  tuberrled  :  stem-lvs.  2  or  3,  usually  alternate; 
leaflets  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  coarsely  toothed  and 
somewhat  cleft  or  lobed.  Vt.  to  western  N.  Y.  and 
»"enna.  W.  M. 

DEODAR    Cedrus  Deodara. 

DEPARIA  (Greek,  depas,  a  beaker  or  chalice;  refer- 
ring to  the  form  of  the  involucre).  A  small  genus  of 
Hawaiian  and  South  American  ferns  related  to  Decn- 
stasdtia,  rarely  seen  in  cultivation  in  America.  The 
•ori  are  marginal  and  usually  on  stalked  projections 
from  the  margin  of  the  leaf.  l.  j|.  Underwood. 

DEBRIS  (Greek,  a  leatker  covering).  Legumiuosor. 
A  genus  of  tropical,  tall,  woody  climbers,  one  of  which  is 
cult,  in  S.  Calif.  About  35  species,  mostly  Asian.  Lvs. 
alternate;  Ifts.  opposite,  the  odd  one  distant;  stipules 
none:  fls.  violet,  purple  or  white,  never  yellow. 

seandens.  Bentb.  Climbing:  Ifts.  9-13,  l*S-2  in.  long, 
oblong,  obtuse,  mutlcous  or  refuse,  glabrous  or  minutely 
pllo»«  beneath :  racemes  4-6  in.  long,  unbranched:  fl*. 
purple:  pod  long,  lanceolate  acute  at  both  ends,  narrowly 
winged  at  the  base  ;  ovules  6-8.  8.  Asia  and  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago.—It  has  been  offered  In  this  country,  hut  has 
not  been  successfully  cultivated.  The  above  description 
Is  made  from  specimens  contributed  by  Dr.  Franceschi. 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 


DKSCHAMPSIA  (after  Deacbamps,  a  French  bota- 
nist). Perennial  grasses  with  small,  shining  spikelets, 
like  Trisetum  and  Aira.  The  plants  are  usually  stouter 
and  the  spikelets  longer  than  In  Aira.  from  which  it  dif- 
fers In  the  prolongation  of  the  rachilla.  Lvs.  flat  or  con- 
volute: spikelets  2-  (rarely  3  )  lid..  In  terminal,  usually 
spreading  panicles  :  awn  slender,  twisted  below.  Spe- 
cies about  20,  inhabiting  cold  and  temperate  regions,  a 
few  occurring  in  the  high  mountains  of  the  tropics. 
About  8  species  are  found  in  N.  America. 

csspitosa,  Beauv.  I  .lira  cmpitisn.  Linn.).  Tvfted 
Hair-Grass.  Hassock-Grass.  A  native  perennial  hav- 
ing a  tendency  to  form  tufts  or  tussocks.  Panicle 
pyramidal  or  oblong,  2  in. long;  rays  slender,  bearing 
spikelets  above  the  middle  ;  awn  variable  in  length. - 
Abundant  in  the  Rocky  Mt.  region,  where  the  tufts 
help  to  bind  the  spongy  soil  and  prevent  land-slides. 
In  England  it  is  sometime*  used  by  the  farmers  to 
door  mats.    Also  used  for  < 
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flaroou,  Triii.  •.!!,{  fltxubta.  Linn.).  Wood  Hair- 
Gram*.  A  slender,  perennial  gnat,,  1-2  ft.  Inch,  with 
numerous  very  fine  root-lv».,  and  a  delicate  capillary 
panicle.  It  grows  in  tufts  like  the  above,  and  can  bo 
distinguished  by  the  much  longer  and  twisted  awn.  N. 
Amtr.,  En. -Valuable  for  woodland  pastures,  as  It  will 
grow  well  In  the  shade.  Also  used  for  ornament. 

P.  D.  K  H.N  M  li  v 

DESIGN.  The  ■  design- work  "  of  florists  refers  to 
formal  arrangement  of  material  as  opposed  to  Informal 
arrangement  of  cut-flowers.  Funeral  designs  are  per- 
haps the  commonest.  Dried  grasses  and  everlasting 
flowers  are  used  in  funeral  designs.  The  term  design 
la  borrowed  from  the  language  of  art,  and  can  also  bo 
applied  to  formal  styles  of  bedding  as  opposed  to  the 
Informal  border.  Design  work  Is  less  popular  in  America 
than  in  parts  of  the  Old  World,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  our  floriculture  being  the  general  taste  for 
cut-flowers  and  for  their  free  arrangement.  Many  pic- 
tures of  designs  may  bo  seen  In  the  florists'  trade 
papers. 

DESMAZEKIA.    See  Hi  materia. 

DEBMODIUM  (Greek,  a  band  or  chain;  referring  to 
the  jointed  pods).  By  some  called  Meibomia.  Legumi- 
nds.r.  Tick  Trefoil.  Mostly  herbs,  of  ISO  or  more 
species,  In  temperate  and  warm  regions  of  America, 
Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  Lvs.  pinnate,  with  3-5 
(rarely  If  leaflets:  lis.  small  and  papilionaceous, in  ter- 
minal or  axillary  racemes  in  summer,  mostly  purple: 
pod  flat,  deeply  lobed  or  jointed,  the  joints  often  break- 
ing apart  and  adhering  to  clothing  and  to  animals  by 
means  of  small  hooked  hairs.  Fig.  694.  A  number  of 
species  are  native  to  N.  America,  and  are  sometimes 
grown  In  the  hardy  border,  where  they  thrive  under  or- 
dinary conditions.  One  hothouse  species,  D.  gyrans, 
Is  sometimes  cult,  for  its  odd  moving  leaflets.  D.  pen- 
duliflorum  and  D.Japonieum  will  be  found  under  Les- 
pedeta.  Several  of  the  native  species  are  worthy  of 
cult.,  but  are  practically  unknown  In  the  trade.  The 
following  have  been  offered  by  collectors  :  Canadentt, 
DC.;  cutpidalum.  Hook. ;  Dillenii,  Darl.;  Marilandi- 
rmn.Boott;  nudiflorum,  DC. ;  panirulatum,  DC; pauei- 
florum,  DC. ;  leiiilillorum,  Torr.  &  Gray.  The  Florida 


Beggar-weed  I*  Penmodium  torluotum,  DC,  of  the  W. 
Indies.  It  Is  coming  Into  prominence  in  the  south  as  n 
forage  plant  I  see  Farmers'  Bull.  102,  C.  S.  Dept.  Of 
Agrlc). 


gyrans,  DC.  Telegraph  Plant.  From  2-3  ft.  high, 
with  3  oblong  or  elliptic  leaflets,  the  small  lateral  ones 
(which  are  almost  linear)  moving  in  various  directions 
when  the  temperature  is  congenial,  and  especially  in 
the  sunshine  :  fls.  purple  or  violet,  in  a  many-fid. 
panicle.  8.  Asia.  Grown  occasionally  as  a  curiosity, 
particularly  in  botanical  collections.  See  Darwin's 
Power  of  Movement  in  Plants,  and  various  botanical 
treatises,  for  fuller  accounts. 

De»mi)dium  gyrani  is  of  tolerably  easy  culture.  It 
requires  stove  temperature,  and,  although  a  perennial, 
It  Is  best  treated  as  an  annual.  The  best  method  of 
propagation  is  by  seeds.  These  should  be  sown  In  Feb- 
ruary in  a  light,  sandy  soil.  In  4  in.  pots,  and  placed  In  a 
warm,  close  atmosphere,  where  they  will  soon  germi- 
nate. The  seedlings  should  be  potted  singly  into  small 
pots  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  and  be  grown  on 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  using  a  mixture  of  good,  fibrous 
loam  and  leaf  soil  in  about  equal  proportions.  By  mid- 
summer they  will  be  bushy  plants,  and,  though  not 
showy,  tbey  will  be  very  interesting. 

L.  H.  B.  and  Edward  J.  Caxxino. 

DEOTZIA  (named  by  Thunberg  In  honor  of  his  friend 
and  patron,  Johann  van  der  Vi W i  *  /.  .  AaxifragAcew. 
Very  ornamental  shrubs  with  ihcnry  white  or  blush  fls. 
appearing  in  spring  or  early  summer.  Lvs.  deciduous, 
opposite,  petioled,  serrate,  usually  with  rough  stellate 
pubescence  :  fls.  In  racemea  or  corymbs,  white,  some- 
times purplish,  epigynous;  calyx -teeth  5;  petals  S;  sta- 
mens 10,  rarely  more,  shorter  than  the  petals;  filaments 
usually  winged  and  toothed  at  the  apex  :  capsule  3-5- 
celled,  with  numerous  minute  seeds.  About  15  species  in 
E.Asia  nml  Himalayas  and  1  in  Mexico.  D,  parritlora  and 
D.  /,ri.„ i  are  the  hardiest,  but  Mcabra,  Sieboldiana 
and  gracilit  are  also  hardy  north  in  somewhat  sheltered 
positions  or  with  slight  protection,  while  most  of  the 
others  are  more  tender  and  can  not  be  grown  safely 
north  of  New  York.  The  Deutxiaa  thrive  in  almost  any 
well  drained  soil,  and  are  well  adapted  for  borders  of 
shrubberies.  Potted  plants  forced  with  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  50"  develop  Into  beautiful  specimens  for 
the  decoration  of  greenhouses  and  conservatories,  es- 
pecially /'.  Lemointi,  D.  gratill*  and  discolor.  The 
same  plants  cannot  be  forced  again.  Prop,  readily  by 
greenwood  and  hardwood  cutting*,  also  by  seeds  sown 
In  pans  or  boxes  in  spring. 

A.  Fit.  in  raeemet  or  panielet :  petal*  valval*  in 
the  bud. 

p.  Sponger  filatnentu  narrowed  toward  Ihe  apex, 
without  teeth. 

Sieboldiana,  Maxim.  (D.  tedbra,  Sieb.  &  Zucc).  Low 
shrub,  to  2  ft.  :  lvs.  ahort-petioled,  the  pair  below  the 
panicle  sessile,  ovate  or  ovate-elliptic,  rounded  or  cor- 
date at  the  base,  rough  and  rugose  above,  stellate-pubes- 
cent beneath,  light  green,  1-2  in.  long:  panicles  erect, 
loose,  2-3  In.  long:  fls.  white,  rather  small,  with  spread- 
ing petals;  calyx  lobes  persistent.  June.  Japan.  S.Z.  7. 
—  Graceful  low  shrub,  but  less  showy  than  the  two  fol- 
lowing species. 

BB.   All  filament!  with  •  large  teeth  below  the 
anlher*. 

scabra,  Thunb.  Shrub,  to6  ft.:  Irs.  all  petioled,  ovate 
to  ovate- lanceolate,  rounded  at  the  base,  crenate-dentate, 
with  rough  pubescence  on  both  sides,  dull  green,  1-3  in. 
long:  panicles  erect,  2-1  in.  long:  fls.  white  or  blushed, 
with  erect  petals;  calyx  lobes  deciduous.  June,  July. 
Japan, China.  S.Z. fi.  B.M.3838.  B.K.20:1718.  S.B.F.G. 
11.4:393.  A.G.  18:356.  Var. angustilolla, Voss.  Branches 
reddish  brown :  lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  rougher.  Var. 
crenata,  Voss  {P.  erendla,  Sieb.  &  Zucc).  Branches 
brown :  lvs,  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  less  rough.  This  var. 
is  less  common  in  cultivation  than  the  former.  Var. 
marmorata,  Hort.  Lvs.  spotted  with  yellowish  white. 
Var.  plena,  Maxim.  With  double  fls.  R.H.  1807:70.  F.S. 
17:1?J9;  lf»:  1H.V).  I. II.  11 :389.  — Cult.  In  different  forms 
as  Candldlsshna,  with  pure  white  double  fls.  IA.F. 
0:263.  J.H.  III.  34:153.  G.C  II.  18:173) ;  Frldeof  Roches- 
ter, with  verv  large  white  double  fls.;  Purpurea  Plena, 
double  outside  purplish  ;  Watererl,  with  large  double 
Us.,  tinged  rose. 
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<WS.  Dsutsia  gracilis  (X  >»). 

gracilis,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  Fi(t.  095.  Shrub,  to  3  ft.,  with 
•lender,  often  arching  branches:  In.  oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate,  sharply  serrate,  with  sparse  stellate  haira 
abire,  nearly  glabrous  beneath,  bright  green,  1-2  In. 
long:  fin.  pure  white,  in  racemes;  petals  erect  or  some- 
what spreading,  oblong;  stamens  much  shorter  than  the 


Irs.  orate  or  lanceolate, 
long  acuminate:  fls.  larger  j 
nil  BlamrDt*  toothed. 
Himalayas.  -  D.  dtntata. 
Hort -I).  seabra.-/>.  F&r- 
tunri,  Hort.  (D.  scabraX 
H  Ir  bold  Una).  Lvs.  ovate- 
oblong:  fls.  large,  par* 
white :  filaments  partly  in- 
distinctly  toothed.  I" really 
a  variety  of  P.  scahra  is 
cult,  under  this  name,— /». 
mill's.  Hort  — D.arabra,  rar. 
erenata.  —  D.  r&na.  Hort. 
( D. gracilis  rosea.Ijemolne). 
Hybrid  between  1).  discolor 
pirpurascena  and  I),  gra- 
cilis, with  campanula!-, 
blush  fls.  In  panicles.  Of 
the  aame  parentage  as  are 
rar.  campanulata  and  rar. 
rcnusta.  with  white,  and 
rar.  grandiflora  with  large 
b  lashed  fls.  These  rars.  are 
described  by  Lemoine  aa 
forms  of  D.  gracilis,  except 
rar.  grandiflora,  which  he 
has  under  D.  discolor  —  P. 
•  Mm Kim,  B.  Dr.  Shrub,  to 
3  ft.:  Irs.  orate  or  ovate- 
lanceolate,  with  whitish 
stellate  pnlwiweriee  beq- 
ueath: eorymhs  many-fld. : 
fls.  whlt*.  fragrant  ;  fila- 
ments with  Urge  teeth. 
Himalayas.  U.K.  33:13. 
Var.  Hranonlana.  Hook.  f. 
A  Thorns.  Lvs.  lens  Uenw-ly 
pubescent:  fls.  larger.  U.K. 
20:5  (asD.eorymbosa). — If. 
rSctrAucnsi'j.Franch.  Shrub: 
Irs.  ovate-lanceolate,  bright 
with  appressed  stellate  hairs  : 
ntbed,  half  as  long  as  petals. 
-D.  iratsoatand  WtUri,  Hort.-D.  acabra rars. 

Alfred  Rehdkr. 

DEVIL- IN -A- BUSH  tfigtlla. 


petals;  calyx-teeth  persistent.  May.  June.  Japan.  8.Z.8. 
P.F.O.  2,  p.  7.  P 
h  yelloi 
(Suppl.  list) 


.0.2, p.  7.  F.S. 6:611 
rars.  with  yellow  and  with 
D. 


R.H.  1891.  p.  203.'  Thereare 
variegated  lvs.j 


AA.  Fli.  in  torymbl. 
Hemsl.  Shrub,  to  7  ft.  :  lvs.  oblong-lanceo- 
late, denticulate,  dark  green  above,  much  paler  beneath, 
coated  with  stellate  hairs,  sparingly  above,  densely  be- 
neath: corymbs  loose,  10-20 fid.:  flu.  white,  with  spread- 
ing petals,  rairate  In  the  bud  j  filaments  with  large  teeth. 
China.  Var.  purpurascena,  French.  Three— 4  ft.  :  Irs. 
ovate,  less  stellate-hairy,  1-2  in,  long  :  corymbs  rather 
few-fid.:  petals  pinkish  outside  ;  ralvx  red,  with  large 
teeth.  June.  China.  R.H.  1893:64.  O.K.  7:287.  U.C. 
111.26:45. 

Lemolnei,  Hort.  (D.grdeilit  x  pnrrinbro).  Fig.  696. 
Spreading  shrub,  to  3  ft.:  Irs.  elliptic-lanceolate,  finely 
with  appressed  teeth,  with  sparse  stellate  hairs 
nearly  glabrous  beneath,  I',-:!  in.  long:  (Is.  in 
corymbs  or  broad  panicles,  pure  white  ;  petals 
broadly  ovate,  spreading,  partially  rairate  and  partially 
imbricate  In  the  bud;  filaments  with  large  teeth.  O.K. 
9:285.  A. F.  11:457.  Qt.  44,  p.  567  and  46,  p.  383.  Ong. 
4:135.  J.H.  111.34:77.  G.C.  III.  18:389.  On.  48.  p.  317. 
-A  very  desirable  shrub,  more  rigorous  and  with 
showier  fls.  than  D.  graciiit.  Excellent  for  forcing. 

parri  flora,  Bunge.  8hrub,  to6  ft.,  with  erect  branches: 
Irs.  ovate  or  oblong-ovate,  finely  serrate,  with  stellate 
hairs  on  both  sides,  often  grayish  green  beneath,  2-3  in. 
long:  fls.  in  many -lid.  corymbs;  petals  roundish  oborate, 
spreading,  imbricate  in  the  bud;  longer  filaments  with- 
out teeth.  June.  N.  China.  Mongolia.  O.F.  1:365.  Ot. 
U  :37fl;  43,  p.  65  and  46,  p.  382.  R.H.  1892,  p.  223.  0.0. 
111.  14:153. 

f).  angustifilia,  Dlpp  — 1>  l.etnnlnel.—  D.  ltrvnonidna  R.  Br. 
™I».  stamlnea  var.  —  />.  ftirytntrittbra.  I>em.  Shrub,  to  4  ft.:  lvs. 
ovate-lanceolate,  dentieulnte,  pul»e*eent  beneath :  corymb* 
many  thl  :  petals  spreading  June.  July.  China.  K.H.  18U7.  p. 
•M  (as  D.  corymbosai  snd  lSW.  p  VT1.  GO.  III.  34:3*7.  A.F. 
14  109,  t»ng.  7  :2.-I>.wrvmW»a,  K.  Br.  Allied  to  I),  parrlflora I 


DEWBERRY.  The  Dewberry  Is  one  of  the  most  recent 
acquisitions  among  garden  fruits.  As  a  cultivated  fruit, 
it  is  American,  aud  the  varieties  are  forma  of  native, 
species.  It  is  distinguished  from  tho  blackberry  chiefly 
by  its  low,  trailing  habit,  its  method  of  propagating  by- 
tips  Instead  of  suckers,  and  it*  few-flowered  cymose> 
clusters.  Four  distinct  species  are  found  in  cultivation. 
(1)  The  northern  Dewberry  {Rubttt  tWnu,  Alt.,  until 


696.  Deutsia  Lcmoinci  (X  S). 


lately  known  as  R.  Canadrnn        In  this  species  th* 
leaflets  are  thin  and  deciduous,  the  stems  sparsely  and 
the  flower-stalk  slightly  fussy  but 
has  been  set 


lightly  prickly,  and  th 
not  glandular.  A  well 
this  species, 
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(rar.  roribaeeui,  Bailey),  which  U  a  stronger  plant, 


697.  Lucretia  Dewb.rry  (X  %). 

The  Bartel  type  ( R.  inrisus,  Bailey),  with  itout,  stiff 
steins,  straight,  reflexed  prickles,  large  leaflets  with 
simple  teeth,  and  having  the  unopened  buds  surmonnted 
by  a  tip  formed  by  the  sepals  which  clasp  around  it. 
(:i)  The  southern  Dewberry  {X.  trivialis,  Michx.).  This 
has  round,  shrubby,  trailing  stems,  bearing  strongly  re- 
curved or  reflexed  prickles,  glandular-tipped  hairs  and 
bristles.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  leathery  and 
smooth,  with  numerous  stout,  recurved  or  reflexed 
prickles  on  the  veins  and  petioles  as  well  as  on  the 
flower-stems.  It  Is  represented  in  cultivation  by  the 
Manate«  and  a  few  others.  (4)  The  western  Dewberry 
IMi  vititolius,  Cham.  &  Scblecht.).  This  has  round, 
woody  stems,  usually  weak  and  trailing  but  sometimes 
upright,  the  fruiting  branches  numerous,  armed  with 
■lender  prickles,  often  rendering  the  smaller  parts 
densely  setose.  It  Includes  the  .Skagit  Chief  and  others. 
Still  another  species,  better  known  as  the  cut-leaved 
blackberry,  has  been  long  in  cultivation,  chiefly  for  or- 
nament. Its  stems  are  armed  with  strong,  recurved 
prickles  and  its  leaves  are  much  parted  and  divided. 

The  culture  of  the  Dewberry  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  the  blackberry,  except  In  the  matter  of  training, 
though  It  Is  thought  to  tbrivu  better  on  light  and 
sandy  soils  than  the  blackberry.  No  summer  pruning 
of  the  canes  Is  needed,  although  the  old  canes  may  be 
removed  as  soon  as  done  fruiting.  Various  meth- 
ods of  training  are  employed,  the  object  of  all  be- 
ing to  keep  the  bearing  cases  off  the  ground,  so  that 
they  will  not  interfere  with  cultivation  and  the  fruit  will 
be  kept  clean.  For  this  purpose  the  single  stake  and 
the  wire  trellis  methods  are  best  known.  Tying  the 
canes  to  stakes  (Pig.  699)  is  perhaps  the  best  method. 
The  fruiting  canes  are  tied  to  the  stake  or  trellis  In 
spring,  being  shortened  to  from  3  to  5  feet  in  length. 
The  roung  canes  are  allowed  to  if  row  upon  the  ground 
at  will,  or  at  most  are  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  row 
If  they  Interfere  with  cultivation.  They  remain  In  this 
position  during  winter,  where  they  can  be  very  con- 
veniently protected,  and  take  their  place  upon  the  trellis 
or  stakes  the  following  summer. 

The  Dewberries  have  proved  successful  and  profitable 
with  some  and  a  failure  with  others.  Different  varieties 
should  be  planted  together  to  insure  proper  fecundation 
of  the  blossoms.  Their  chief  value  lies  In  their  season 
of  ripening,  which  Is  in  advance  of  the  blackberries. 
Lurretla  and  Bartel  are  the  mn»t  Important  varieties. 

For  history  and  botany,  see  Bailey,  Evolution  of  Our 
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Native  Fruit*;  for  culture,  sac  Card's  Bush -Fruits, and 
Cornell  Bulletins  34  and  117.  Consult  Blackberry,  Lo- 
ganberry and  Kubus.  Fbbd  W.  Caw). 

DlACRIUM  (through  and  point,-  the  stems  are  sur- 
rounded by  aheatbsl.  Orchid&ctir,  tribe  Npidindrta. 
Four  tropical  Amer.  epiphytes,  closely  allied  to  Epl- 
dendrum,  with  which  they  have  been  included.  Differs 
from  that  genus  in  the  fact  that  the  column  and  lip  are 
not  united.  Fls.  showy,  in  loose  racemes :  lvs.  few, 
sheathing  :  pseudobulbs  slender.  Culture  of  Epidcn- 
drum  and  Cattleya. 

btoornntum,  Benth.  (Kpidfndmm  biromutum,  Hook.). 
Pseudobulbs  1-2  ft.  long,  hollow,  bearing  dry  sheaths: 
lvs.  short  and  leathery  :  raceme  slender,  3-12-fld. :  the 
fls.  white,  with  small  crimson  spots  on  the  3- lotted  lip, 
fragrant.  B.M.  3332.  O.C.  III.  16:337.  J. H.  III.  33:29. 
— A  handsome  orchid,  requiring  high  temperature. 

D.  trident  At  nm,  Ilcm»l  ( KpuUndrum  bulrntatu.n.  Llndl.). 
of  Mexico.  Han  been  listed  in  t  radn  catalogue*,  but  It  is  practi- 
cally unknown  to  cult,,  anil  i*  probably  not  now  In  the  Amer. 

S3*  L.  H.  B. 

DIAMOND  FLOWEB,   See  fonopsidium. 

DIANELLA  (diminutive of  Diana).  Liliietar.  Tender 
perennial  fibrous-rooted  plants,  with  bard,  linear,  sheath- 
ing, grass-like  lvs.,  often  2-3  ft.  long,  large,  loose 
panicles  of  blue  fls.  on  delicate,  pendent  pedicels,  and 
great  numbers  of  pretty  blue  berries,  which  remain  at- 
tractive for  several  weeks,  and  are  the  chief  charm  of 
the  plant.  There  are  about  a  doxen  species  of  world- 
wide dlstribntion.  They  perhaps  succeed  best  in  the 
open  border  of  a  cool  greenhouse.  Prop,  by  divisions, 
or  by  seeds  sown  In  spring  in  mild  heat.  A  few  plants 
have  lately  been  imported,  but  the  species  are  not  ad- 
vertised. Latest  monograph  by  J.  G.  Baker,  In  Joutn. 
Linn.  Soc.  14:574  (1875). 

A.  Stems  entirely  wanting. 

B.  Anthers  I  lint  long. 

TMmaniea,  Hook.  Height  4-5  ft.:  lvs.  numerous,  in 
a  rosette,  broadly  enaiform,  2-4  ft.  long.  %-l  in.  wide, 
margined    with    small    reddish  brown 


ub.  Anthert  iK  line*  long. 

0,  Veins  of  the  outer  perianth-segments  rather  distant. 

I* vis.  K.  Br.  Lvs.  I -IX  ft.  long,  6-9  lines  wide,  less 
leathery  and  paler  than  in  D.eaerulea  and  at  first  slightly 
glaucous:  panicle  deltoid,  the  branches  more  compound 
than  in  D.  rtvotuta:  outer  segments  of  the  perianth  with 
5  distant  veins.  Inner  ones  densely  3-veined  in  the 
middle  third.  Eastern  temperate  parts  of  Australia. 
B.R.  9:751.  L.B.C.  12:1136. 
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.  cc.  r«i»*  of  the  perianth-segment*  crowded  into  a 
ctntral  spact. 

rorolaU,  R.  Br.  Height  2-3  ft.:  Ivs.  In  •  rosette,  1- 
1S  ft-  long,  3-4  lines  wide,  dark  green,  purplish  at  the 
baae  and  margin,  not  spiny  at  the  margin :  panicle 
branches  short,  ascending:  lis.  later  than  D.  eamlta. 
W.  and  E.  Australia  in  temperate  parts.  Tasmania. 
B.R,  9:734  and  13: 1120. 

aa.  Stems  present  but  short. 

csrulea,  Sims.  Subshrubby,  with  a  short  stem  In  age, 
branching:  Irs.  about  6,  clustered  at  tbeendsof  branches, 
9-12  in.  long,  6-U  lines  wide,  dark  green,  rough  on  the 
back  and  margin:  outer  perianth-segments  with  5di*t»nt 
veins,  inner  ones  with  3  closer  reins.  Eastern  temper- 
ate Australia.  B.M.  505. 

onsirolla,  Red.  Caulescent  herb.  3-6  ft.  high,  the  Irs. 
never  in  a  rosette,  numerous,  hard,  linear,  1-2  ft.  long, 
9-12  lines  wide,  lighter  colored  on  the  keel  and  margin: 
fls.  blue  or  greenish  white.  Trop.  Asia,  China,  Aus- 
tralia, Hawaiian  Islands.  B.M.  1404.  W.  M. 

DIAHTHUB  (Greek  for  Jove's  flower).  Caryophylli- 
tea.  Pink.  About  200  species  of  Old  World  smal  I  herbs, 
many  of  them  prized  fur  their  rich  and  sbowy  dowers. 
Nearly  ail  of  them  are  perennials:  they  form  tufts  and 
hare  grass  like  Ivs.,  and  jointed  stems  with  terminal 
lis.  and  opposite  Irs.  From  kindred  genera  Dlanthus 
Is  distinguished  by  the  sepal-like  bracts  at  the 
base  of  a  cylindrical  calyx  (of.  Pigs.  366.  367);  petals 
without  a  crown;  styles  2.  They  are  temperate-region 
plants.  The  flowers  are  usually  pink  or  red,  but  in 
garden  forms  white  and  purple  are  frequent  colors. 
Most  of  the  cult,  species  are  hardy  in  the  north  and  are 
easy  of  culture.  The  perennial  species  are  excellent 
border  plants.  The  chief  care  required  in  their  cultiva- 
tion Is  to  see  that  the  grass  docs  not  run  them  out. 
Best  results  in  (lowering  are  obtained  usually  from  2- 
year-old  seedling  plants.  Two  weedy  species.  D.  pro- 
liter,  Linn.,  and  D.  Armtria,  Linn.,  are  naturalized  In 
the  eastern  states.  Monogr.  by  F.  X.  Williams,  Journ. 
Linn.  8oc.  29  (1891-3).  L-  H  B 

Dianthus  is  essentially  a  European  genus,  there  being 
but  one  species  found  nat  Ire  on  this  continent  ( P.alpinus, 
found  in  high  northern  regions  and  in  Europe),  though 
others  are  escapes  from  gardens,  such  as  O.  deltoides 
and  D.  barbatus.  Among  the  gems  of  the  genus  are 
various  pretty  little  alpine  tufted  sorts  as  I),  negltetus, 
D.  glaciaiis  and  V.  alpinus,  all  of  which  are  of  dwarf, 
close  hsblt,  not  exceeding  3  In.  In  height  and  having 
very  large  single  flowers  of  brightest  colors.  These  are 
suited  only  for  rock  gardening,  as  on  level  ground  they 
often  become  smothered  with  weeds  or  swamped  with 
soil  after  a  heavy  rain  storm,  and  to  these  two  causes 
are  attributable  the  failures  tocultivate  them.  Dlanthuses 
like  a  warm  soil,  and  one  that  will  not  become  too  wet 
at  any  time,  especially  in  winter,  where  the  perennial 
kinds  are  grown,  as  they  are  often  killed  not  so  much 
from  cold  as  from  too  much  ice  round  them.  Snow  Is  the 
best  possible  protection,  but  Ice  is  the  reverse. 

All  Dlanthuses  are  readily  propagated  from  seeds 
sown  In  rich  soil,  but  the  double  kinds  are  reproduced 
from  cuttings  alone  to  be  sure  to  have  them  true,  and  in 
the  fall  months  cuttings  are  easily  rooted  If  taken  with 
a  "heel"  or  a  part  of  the  old  stem  adhering  to  the 
base  of  the  shoot;  so  that  to  make  cuttings  it  Is  best  to 
strip  them  off  rather  than  to  make  them  with  a  knife.  It 
will  be  found  also  that,  if  cuttings  made  from  plants 
growing  In  the  open  ground  do  not  root  readily  but  seem 
to  dry  »P  in  the  cutting  bench,  if  the  plants  to  be  In- 
creased are  carefully  lifted  and  potted,  placed  In  a  tem- 
perature of  say  SO*  until  young  growth  shows  signs 
of  starting,  every  cutting  taken  off  at  this  stage  will 
root  easily.  The  transition  from  outdoors  to  the  propa- 
gating bouse  should  not  be  too  abrupt.  Another  method 
of  propagation  is  by  layering,  and  with  the  garden 
Pinks,  or  forms  of  I),  plumanus,  It  is  the  easiest  and 
surest.  After  hot  weather  is  past  stir  the  soil  round 
the  parent  plant,  take  the  branches  that  have  a  portion 
of  bare  stem,  make  an  incision  half  way  through  and 
alongthe  stem  for  an  inch,  and  peg  this  down  in  the  soil 
wlthoutbreaktngtho  shoot  off  I  Fig.  370 1 .   Roots  will  be 
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formed  and  good  strong  plants  be  the  result  before 
winter.  The  layering  method  is  specially  suitable  to  such 
species  as  D.  plumariue,  D.  CnrynphyU**  and  double 
forms  of  others,  snch  as  Sweet  William.  e.O.  ORPXT. 

Index:  alplnus,  11;  atroruhens,  2;  barbatus,  5;  eapl- 
tatus,3;  Carthuslanorum,2;  Caryophyilus.B;  CbineaaH, 


13;  Cincinnatus,  13;  elnnabarinns,  1;  ernentus,  4;  del. 
toides,  10;  dentosvs,  13;  diadem  at  us,  13;  glacialls,  12-, 
Heddewigi.  13;  hybridus,  13;  imperialis.  13;  laclntatus, 
13;  latifolius,  14;  raacrosepalus,  13:  plumarius,  6;  punc- 
tata, 8  ;  semperflorens,  13;  Sinensis,  13;  superbtu,  7; 
sylvestrls,9;  viseordalls,  sub  14. 

A.  Flowers  in  dense  cymes  or  in  heads,  the  (luster  often 
subtended  by  involuere-like  Ivs. 
b.  Petals  not  bearing  hairs  or  barbs :  braets  dry. 

1.  cinnabartnus.  Sprun.  A  ft.  bigh,  woody  at  base, 
perennial,  blooming  in  Aug.  and  Sept.:  Irs.  linear, 
sharp -pointed  and  rigid  :  petals  fiery  red  above,  paler 
beneath,  glandular:  stamens  included.  Greece. -Hand- 
some little  species;  useful  for  hardy  border  or  rockery. 

bb.  Petals  with  hairs  or  barbs  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
blade. 

2.  Carthuiianftrom,  Linn.  I  P.  atrirubens,  Willd.). 
Hardy  perennial  or  biennial,  glabrous,  scarcely  glaucous, 
12-18  in.  high,  the  stem  angled:  Ivs.  short,  linear  and 
pointed,  without  prominent  nerves  when  fresh  :  fls.  in 
a  dense,  6-20-nd.  bead.  In  shades  of  red,  the  petals 
sharply  but  not  deeply  toothed,  the  cluster  subtended 
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by  retry  narrow  or  even  awl-like  In.  Denmark  to  1 
gal  and  Egypt.  B.M.  1775, 2039.  — Very  variable.  Little 
known  In  Amer.  gardens. 

3.  capitAtus,  Haiti.  Much  like  the  last:  plant  glaucous, 
conspicuously  pubescent,  taller:  petala  purple-spotted. 
Siberia,  Servia. 

4.  cruentoi,  Orlseb.  Cespitosc.  glaucous,  glabrous  : 
stem  1-2  ft.,  terete,  forking:  Ira.  linear  or  Innre-linear, 
■harp  acuminate:  fls.  deep  blood-red,  small,  numerous 
in  a  contracted  cyme  ;  petals  red-hairy  towards  the 
base.  July.  Greece. 

5.  barbital.  Linn.  Sweet  William.  Fig.  700.  Per 
ennial,  but  readily  grown  from  seed,  and  (lowering  well 
the  second  year,  glabrous,  the  sterna  4 -angled ,  10-18  In. 
high:  Ivs.  broad  and  flat  or  condupllcate,  5-nerved:  fls. 
several  to  many  in  a  round-topped,  dense  cyme.  In  many 
colors,  the  petals  not  hairy.  Russia  to  China  and  N.  to 
the  Pyrenees.  B.M.207.-The  Sweet  William  Is  one  of 
the  oldest  gsrden  flowers.  It  Is  sure  to  be  found  in  the 
old-fashioned  gardens.  The  cult,  forma  run  into  many 
colors.  Sometimes  found  along  roadsides  as  an  eacape. 
There  are  double -fld.  forms.  K.H.  1894,  p.  277. 

AA.  flowers  solitary,  or  in  t's  or  S's. 

ft.  Calyr-braets  thort  and  broad,  oppressed. 

c.  Petals  fimbriate. 

6.  plumiriiiB.  Linn.  Common  Gkass  or  Garden  Pink. 
Scotch  Pink.  Pheasant's  Eye  Pink.  Low,  tufty.  1  ft., 
blooming  in  spring  and  early  summer,  very  fragrant: 
Its.  narrow  and  short,  blue-glaucous  :  II-  medium  sise, 

pink,  purplish  and  white, 
the  blado  of  the  petal 
fringed  one-fourth  or  one- 


fifth  its  depth;  calyx  cylin- 
drical, with  short,  broad- 
topped  mucronate  bracts. 
Austria,  Siberia.  —  A  uni- 
versal favorite.  Hardy. 
Much  used  in  old  -  fash- 
ioned gardens  as  edging 
for  beds.  There  are  double- 
fld.  forms. 

7.  superbiu,  Linn.  Fig.  701. 
Taller,  the  stems  forking,  less 
tafted.later-fld.,  broader-lrd. ; 
calyx  longer:  petals  lilac,  dis- 
sected below  the  middle.  Nor- 
way to  Japan  and  Spain.  Vari- 
able. B.M.  297.— A  handsome 
species,  growing  16-24  In., 
fragrant.  Perennial. 

CC.  Petals  only  dentate  {ex- 
cept in  some  garden 
formi). 

8.  Caryophyllua,  Llun.  Car- 
nation. Clove  Pink.  Pico- 
tee.  Grenadine.  Figs.  366-8, 
370-5.  Plate  IV.  Cespltose, 
glabrous,  1-3  ft.,  the  stems 
hard  or  almost  woody  below, 
the  nodes  or  Joints  conspicu- 
ous :  ivs.  long-linear,  very 
glaucous:  fls.  on  long  stems, 
particularly  in  American  cult. ; 
calyx  -  bracts  very  broad, 
abruptly  pointed  :  Vars.  soli- 
tary, large,  very  variable  In 
size,  form  and  color,  but  origi- 
nally pale  lilac,  fragrant. 
B.M.  39  i  Bizarre  Carnation  I; 
1622  (var.  imbrieatus);  2744 
(Picotees).  —  Generally  sup- 
posed to  be  native  to  the 
Mt-diterranean  region,  but 
Williams  gives  Its  geograph- 
ical limits  as  "north  and  west  Normandy"  and  "south 
and  east  Punjab"  (northwestern  Hindoostan  I.  Long 
cultivated.  In  Europe  it  is  largely  grown  as  an  outdoor 
Pink,  but  in  this  country  it  is  chiefly  known  as  the 
greenhouse  Carnation.  The  American  forcing  type  Is 


distinguished  by  very  long  stems  and  a  continuous 
blooming  habit.  Garden  varieties  of  D.  Caryophyllut 
are  numberless,  and  they  often  pass  under  Latinised 
names  (D.pnnctatus,  Hort.,  is  one  of  these  names).  For 
studies  in  the  history  and  evolution  of  the  Carnation, 
see  Bailey,  Survlvalof  the  Cnlike,  Easay28. 


(XX) 


HO.  Dianthus  Chinensis  (X  S). 

9.  sylvostrii.  Wulf  ( D.  virgineus,  Uort.).  Slender, 
1  ft.  high,  the  stem  angular  compressed  and  bearing  1-3 
odorless  fls.:  Ivs.  tufted,  linear  and  sharp-pointed, 
scabrous  on  the  margina  :  fls.  rather  small,  red,  the 
petals  obovatt  and  shallow-toothed.  Eu.  B.M.  1740.— 
Pretty  perennial  border  plant. 

BB.  Calyx-bracts  half  the  length  of  tht  calyx,  mostly 
narrow-pointed :  Ivs.  short  and  spreading,  the 
radical  ones  obtuse  or  nearly  so. 

10.  deltoldes,  Linn.  Maiden  Pink.  Tufted,  6-10  in., 
blooming  In  spring  and  early  summer,  creeping:  sterna 
ascending,  forking,  with  solitary  fls.  on  the  branchlets: 
stem  Ivs.  an  inch  long,  sharp-pointed  :  fls.  small  (  \-% 
in.  across),  the  petals  toothed,  deep  red  with  a  crimson 
eye,  the  petals  bearing  an  inverted  V-shaped  pocket  at 
their  base  (whence  the  name  dcltoides).  Scotland  to 
Norway  and  Japan.  — One  of  the  prettiest  border  Pinks, 
making  neat  mats  of  foliage  and  bearing  profusely  of 
the  little  bright  fls.  There  Is  a  wbite-fld.  variety. 
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11.  al pinna,  Linn.  Very  dwarf,  tbe  1-fld.  stems  rarely 
rfm.-liing  more  than  3-4  In.  high,  mora  or  less  prostrate: 
foliage  dark  shining  green:  fl.  1  in.  or  more  across,  deep 
rose  or  purplish  and  crimson  spotted,  a  darker  ring 
around  the  eye.  Russia  to  Greece  and  Swiss  Alps.  B.M. 
1203.  On.  26:455;  47,  p.  292;  45.  p.  53. -One  of  the  choic- 
est of  alpine  and  rock  work  plants. 

bbb.  Calffx-brvct*  leafy  and  iprtadinq. 

12.  glacialU,  Hvnke.  Three  to  4  in.  high,  tbe  stems 
tufted  and  usually  1-fld.:  lv».  (rreeri.  narrow -linear and 
pointed,  somewhat  serrulate:  fis.  small  and  odorless, 
red-purple;  the  petals  toothed.  Mts.  of  8.  Eu.  O.C.  II. 
21.-HU9. -A  pretty  species,  but  difficult  to  establish. 
Grown  among  alpine  plants. 

13.  Chineniis.  Linn.  (i>.  Si»/>ui«,  Ilort.).  Fig.  702. 
Perennial,  ccspitose,  glabrous,  more  or  less  creeping  at 
base:  stem  forking,  angled  and  more  or  loss  grooved, 
pubescent:  Its.  broad  and  nearly  flat  or  slightly  trough- 
shaped,  3-5-nervcd :  fis.  large,  solitary  or  more  or  less 
clustered,  pink  or  lilac;  tbe  petals  (at  least  In  the  wild} 
barbed  or  hairy  towards  the  base;  calyx-bracts  4,  in 
some  cult.  Tars,  short. —  China  and  Japan;  bnt  recent  au- 
thorities consider  •  European  l'irik  to  be  but  a  form  of 
it,  and  thereby  extend  its  range  west  to  Portugal.  Tbe 
Amoor  Pink  (P.  drntf»u»,  r'iseh.)  Is  a  form  known  as 
var.  macros* paltu.  K ranch.:  it  is  a  hardy  border  plant, 
1  ft.  high,  with  bright  red  fl».  and  a  spot  at  base  of  each 
petal.  D.  tempt rflArrna,  Hurt.,  is  a  hardy  perennial 
form,  12-18  In.,  with  silvery  foliage  and  deep  pink,  red- 
eyed,  fragrant  fl*.  I).  Ckmmtit  has  given  rise  to  a 
beautiful  and  variable  race  of  garden  Pinks,  var.  Hed- 
dewigi.  Regel  [It.  U/ddeu-iyi,  Hort.).  These  are  ex- 
tensively grown  from  seeds,  and  are  practically  an- 
nuals, although  plants  may  survive  the  winter  and  give 
a  feeble  bloom  in  the  spring  In  mild  climates.  The 
flowers  are  scarcely  odorous.  They  are  single  and 
double,  of  many  vivid  colors;  and  many  of  the  garden 
forms  have  bir.arre  markings.  In  some  forms,  var.  la- 
cinlatoa,  Regel  {!>.  Intinidtn,  Hort.).  the  petals  are 
slashed  and  cut.  0.  imperiilii,  Hort.,  Is  a  name  applied 
to  a  strain  with  strong  habit  and  rather  tall  growth, 
mostly  double.  C.  diadematua,  Hort.,  is  another  garden 
strain.  D.  Cincinnati^.  I  .era.,  Is  a  red  form  with 
abredded  petals.    l.H.  ll::u<8.   D.  hybrldus,  Hort.,  la 


703.  Dicentra  spsctabUis- Bleeding  Heart  (X  Hi. 


another  set.  This  name  I D.  hybridut)  is  also  applied 
to  n  d>Nfo*u«-like  form,  which  some  regard  as  a  hybrid 
of  drntotu»  and  some  other  species.  For  portraits  of 
garden  Pinks,  see  B.M.  5536;  F.S.  11:1150;  12;  1288-9; 


DICENTRA 

13:1380-1.  On.  49:1051.  Tbe  garden  Pinks  are  of 
easy  culture.  Seeds  may  be  sown  In  the  open  where 
the  plants  are  to  stand,  but  better  results  are  obtained, 
at  least  in  the  north,  If  plants  are  atarted  in  tbe  bouee. 


Plants  bloom  after  the  first  Tall  frosts.  They  grow  10- 
16  in.  high,  and  should  be  planted  6-8  in.  apart.  They 
are  very  valuable  for  borders  and  flower  gardens. 

14.  latilollni,  Hort.  Perennial.  6-12  in  high,  of  doubt- 
ful origin,  but  In  habit  intermediate  between  D.  Chi- 
ntnsi*  and  V.  barbatus.  Pis.  large,  double,  in  close 
clusters  or  even  beads:  lva.  oblong- lanceolate. — A  good 
border  plant. 

D.  rtMtord&Iti  la  a  nam*  which  once  was  advertised  by  Man- 
ning, but  Is  not  uow  In  the  trade.  The  seed  was  obtained  from 
an  English  Arm.  It  U  probably  a  garden  form  of  some  old 
•pedes.  L.  H.  B. 

DICEJTTBA  (Greek,  din,  ktntron,  two-spurred,  but 
originally  misprinted  Diclytm,  and  then  supposed  to  be 
ltietytra).  t'umarideta.  A  genus  of  charming  hardy 
perennial  plants  with  much  cut  foliage,  and  rose,  white 
or  yellow  fis.  of  Interesting  structure.  The  Squirrel 
C«rn  and  Dutchman's  Breeches  are  two  of  our  daintiest 
native  springtime  flowers,  and  the  Bleeding  Heart  is 
one  of  the  choicest  memories  of  old-fashioned  gardens: 
it  is  also  the  most  widely  cultivated  of  all  the  plants  of 
this  delightful  order.  Though  long  known  to  herbaria, 
plants  of  Bleeding  Heart  were  not  introduced  to  western 
cultivation  from  Japan  until  tbe  late  forties.  Robert  For- 
tune aaw  it  on  the  Island  of  Cbusan,  where  be  also  got 
Ditrvilla  rottt*  and  the  epoch-making  "Cbusan  Daisy," 
the  parent  of  pompon  Chrysanthemums.  The  first  live 
plants  seen  In  England  (lowered  in  May,  1847.  It  rapidly 
spread  into  every  garden  in  the  land,  and  is  now  rich 
in  home  associations.  It  is  an  altogether  lovely  plant. 
There  are  about  15  species  of  Dicentra,  mostly  X. 
American.  Sepals  2,  scale-like  :  petals  united  into  a 
2-spurred  or  heart-shaped  nectariferous  corolla:  stamens 
dladelphous. 

Dicentra*  are  easily  cultivated  In  borders  and  wild  gar- 
dens. Two  kinds  can  be  readily  secured  from  the  woods 
in  tbe  E.  Try  to  reproduce  the  natural  conditions,  espe- 
cially the  degree  of  shade.  They  like  a  rich,  light  soil. 
Prop,  by  dividlug  crowns  or  roots.  It  Is  a  singular  fact 
that  the  forcing  of  Bleeding  Hearts,  though  practically 
unknown  In  America,  is  said  to  be  commoner  in  England 
than  outdoor  culture.  According  to  Nicholson,  the  foro- 
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lng  must  be  verv  gentle  and  the  plant*  kept  as  near  the 
glass  aa  possible.    It  Is  best  to  have  fresh  pl< 
year,  and  return  the  forced  ones  to  the  border. 


a.  Fls.  rose-purpl*. 

b.  Racemes  iimplt. 
Hem.   {Di4lytra    speetdbilis,  0 

Heart.   Fig.  703.  Height  1-2  ft. 


Don), 
lv*.  and 
Ifts.  broadest  of  the 
group:  fls.  largest, deep, 
rosy  red;  corolla  heart- 
shaped  ;  Inner  petals 
white,  protruding.  I 
|.  Jap.  F.S.3: 


creamy  yellow;  crest  of  the  inner  petals  minute.  Nova 
Scotia  to  L.  Huron,  S.  C.  to  Mo.  I.U.  6:215.  Mn.  6:41. 
A.Q.  13:516.  D.35.  H.M.  1127  (as  Fumaria  Cutullaria). 

W.  M. 

DICHORISANDRA  (Greek  words  referring  to  the  di- 
vision of  the  stamens  Into  two  series).  Commtli- 
ndeetr.  About  28  species  of  tropical  perennial  herbs, 
with  handsome  foliage,  often  beautifully  variegated, 
and  rich  blue  fls.  borne  In  thyrselike  panicles.  Sepals 
distinct,  ovate  or  oblong,  green  or  colored,  about  equal; 
petals  distinct,  wider  than  the  sepals;  stamens  6.  C.  B. 
Clarke  in  DC.  Mon.  Phan.  3:272  1 18*1).  The  following 
are  In  the  trade  but  not  sufficiently  described  :  D. 
amotna,  D.  variegata,  V.  Zanoni.  w.  M. 

Dichorisandra  thyrsiftora  Is  a  sat- 
isfactory plaut  of  unusnal  and  inter- 
esting appearance,  which  requires  lit- 
tle attention  when  once  well  estab- 
lished, and  may  be  relied  upon  to 
flower  regularly  year  after  year.  It 
needs  careful  repotting  every  year  at 
first  until  a  good-sized  pot  (say  8  In.) 
is  well  filled  with  roots.  It  then  throws 
up  a  strong  shoot  each  year  about  6  ft. 
high,  nnbranched,  and  with  perhaps  8 
or  9  lv*.  near  the  top.  The  handsome 
tbyrse  of  dark  blue  fi«.  gives  a  color 
that  la  rare  In  the  greenhouse.  This 


B.M.  4458.  R.H.  1847:461.  On.  40:820.-The  wbite-fld. 
rarlety  has  a  weak  growth  and  sickly  appearance. 

OB.  Racemes  compound. 
C.  Inner  pr tals  protruded. 

exlmla,  Torr.  Fls.  deep  rose,  heart-shaped,  tapering 
to  a  neck,  which  Is  longer  and  narrower  than  in  D.  for- 
snosa,  the  tips  of  the  outer  petals  much  longer.  Rocks 
of  western  N.  Y.  and  Mts.  of  Va.  Var.  multipinnat*, 
Hort.,has  lv*.  still  more  finely  cut.  "The  handsomest 
follaged  hardy  plant  in  our  entire  collection."-^.  W. 
Manning. 

cc.  Inner  pttals  scarcely  protruded. 

formosa,  Walp.  Fig.  704.  Fls.  pale  rose,  with  a  short, 
thick  neck,  the  tip*  of  the  outer  petals  shorter  tbaa  In 
D.  ezimia.  According  to  Gray,  Syn.  Flora,  the  fls.  are 
«ordatc,  but  H.M.  shows  2  pronounced  spurs,  with  tips 
pointing  toward  each  other.  Mn.  8:17.  B.M.1335(as 
fumaria  formosa).    Calif,  north. 

aa.  Flowers  yellow. 
euryaantha,  Walp.  Pale  and  glaucous:  inflorescence 
thyrsoid-panlculate :  fls.  numerous,  as  many  as  SO  In  a 
thyrse,  erect,  golden  yellow;  corolla  deciduous;  outer 
petals  hardly  larger  than  tho  Inner,  the  tips  soon  recurv- 
ing to  below  the  middle.  Dry  hills,  Calif.  F.S.  8:820  (aa 
Capnirchis  ehry*dntha).-R*re  In  cult. 

aaa.  Flowers  chiefly  white. 
B.  Corolla  merely  heart-shaped,  the  spurs  being  short 
and  rounded. 

Canadensis,  Walp.  (DUlytra  Canadensis,  G.  Don). 
8<juiKREL  Corn,  from  the  scattered  tubers  resembling 
grains  of  maize.  Fig.  705.  Lvs.  finely  cut :  raceme 
aimple,  few-fid. :  fls.  white,  tipped  with  rose;  crest  of 
the  Inner  petals  conspicuous,  projecting.  Novr  Scotia 
to  Mich.,  south  to  Penn.  and  Ky.,  but  chiefly  northward 
in  the  vegetable  mold  of  rich  woods.  B.M.  3031. 

DB.  Corolla  not  heart-shaped,  the  spurs  longer  and 
divergent. 

Cucullaria,  Bern.  {DUtytra  Cucullaria,  G.  Don). 
Dutchman's  Breeches.  Fig.  706.  Easily  told  from  D. 
Canadensis  by  its  loose,  granularcluster  of  tubers:  lvs. 
finely  cut  :  racemes  simple,  few-fld.: 


of  lta  Interesting  "order  in  a  private  collection.  It  is  i 
ling  to  be  crowded  Into  the  background,  where  its  bare 
xtein  Is  hidden,  and  where  the  light  mag  I .<•  poorest 
The  stem  die*  down  in  the  winter  time,  when  water 
should  be  gradually  withdrawn.  Water  should  be  given 
liberally  during  the  growing  season.  Of  the  foliage 
plants  of  this  genus,  I),  mosaxca  is  commonest.  It  is 
dwarfcr.and  does  not  flower  so  regularly. 

Cult,  by  Robert  Shore. 

A.  Foliage  not  variegated. 
thyrsiHora.  Mlkan.  Distinguished  by  its  large  lvs., 
which  are  lanceolate,  narrowed  into  a  distinct  petiole, 
glabrous,  6-10  in.  long,  2  in.  wide,  green  on  both  sides: 
stem  about  3  ft.  high,  scarcely  branched,  robust,  gla- 
brous: racemes  subpanicled,  pubesrent:  sepals  glabrous, 
blue  or  somewhat  herbaceous,  firaz.  B.R.  8:682.  L.B.C. 
12:1196.  P.M.  3:127. 


A  A.  Foliage,  variegated. 


Die- 


lea,,  Linden  (/'.  musAiea,  Koch  &  Llnd.). 
tinguished  bv  its  large,  broadly  elliptical  lvs.,  which  are 
fls.  white,  tipped      roundish  at  the  base,  sessile,  glabrous,  about  6  in.  long, 
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3-4  in.  wide,  with  a  short,  sharp,  rather  abrupt  point: 
■tern  unbranched,  robust,  spotted:  raceme ihort,  densely 
thyreoid:  sepals  white  or  greenish.  Gt.  1808:593.  K.S. 
16:1711.  —  Its  chief  beauty  it  the  mosaic  appearance  of 
the  foliage,  due  to  numberless  short,  transverse,  whitish 
lines,  which  do  not  pas*  by  the  longitudinal  reins  of  the 
leaf.  The  under  side  of  the  Ivs.  is  a  rich  purplish  color. 
Var.  gigantea,  Hort.,  Is  eult.  abroad. 

Var.  undata  ( P.  undAla,  C.  Koch  A  Linden).  Foliage 
without  any  mosaic  appearance,  the  variegation  being 
entirely  longitudinal.  Each  parallel  vein  lies  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  lone,  whitish  band  extending  the  full  length  of 
the  leaf.  F.8.  17: 1763. -Clarke  refers  D.  undata  to  D. 
motaica,  but  bortlculturally  tbey  are  very  distinct. 

8lsbertii,  Hort.  A  little  known  plant  with  white  mid- 
rib and  margins. 

i>.  ocauits.  Cogn.  Stemless:  Ivs.  In  a  rosette,  almost  sessile, 
narrowly  oblong,  wavy,  aentlsh.  short-euueate  st  the  baae, 
sparsely  pilose  on  both  sldrs:  panicles  terminal,  sessile,  much 
shorter  than  the  Ivs.  Hru  1  H.  41:19.  Handsomely  varie- 
gated with  countless  short,  longitudinal  lines.— V.  anoxntifhha, 
Ll ml  ft  Rod.  8tem  purple,  spotted  green:  Ivs.  nblong-lanreo- 
late.  sessile,  glabrous,  roundish  at  the  base,  acute,  about  6  in. 
long,  2  in.  wide  at  the  middle,  purple  below,  marked  above  with 
short,  transverse,  white  lines.  Equador.  I  H  »  1.'*  —  I).  Ini- 
<v»;<AfA«i/f<in,,  Hook.,  differs  from  all  here  desrri bed  in  having 
radical  Inflorescence,  its  lis.  lying  flat  on  the  ground.  Lvs.  el- 
liptic, acuminate,  green  on  both  sides;  fls.  blue,  with  a  white 
eye;  stamens  8.  Hrai.  B  M.  47J3— />.  ozvprtala.  Hook..  Is  in- 
stantly reeogniied  l.v  its  acute  petals,  which  are  purple.  Lvs. 
green  on  both  sides,  Hrai.  It  M.  2721. -/>.  pirtu.  Lodd..  has 
narrower  petals  than  nsnsl,  with  a  white  spot  at  the  l>ase.  «>ut 
It  told  from  all  others  here  describe,!  by  the  irregular  blnli-hes 
of  purple  on  the  npper  siile  of  the  Ivs.  The  purple  is  the  same 
color  a*  that  on  the  nmler  surface  Dm  I  It  M  4780.  L.B.C. 
17:1607. — /).  SauHdrrri,  Hook.,  differs  from  all  others  here  de- 
scribed In  the  extreme  density  of  its  head-like  inflorescence. 
I.vs.  green  on  both  sides,  lanceolate:  sepals  white,  tinged  blue. 
Bra,.  B  M.  6165.  W.  M. 

DICHBOA  (Greek,  dii,  two,  and  c»ro»,  color).  In- 
cludes Adamia.  .S'oxi7mydcc<r.  This  genus  contains  a 
rare  greenhouse  shrub  in  babit  reaembling  a  Hy- 
drangea, with  violet-blue  fls.  in  a  pyramidal  panicle  a 
foot  across,  and  handsome  blue  berries,  instead  of  the 
capsular  fruit  of  Hydrangea.  Lvs.  persistent,  alternate, 
■talked,  widest  at  middle,  tapering  both  ways,  serrate: 
panicles  terminal,  many  fid.:  fls.  blue,  lilac,  or  violet; 
petals  5  or  6,  valvate  ;  styles  3-.'.,  club-shaped.  The 
genus  baa  only  2  species,  the  commoner  and  more  vari- 
able one,  D.  ftbrHnga,  which  is  glabrous,  being  found 
In  the  Himalayas,  Malaya,  and  China,  while  D.pubtternt 
Is  native  to  Malaya  only. 

lebritoga,  Lour.  {AdAmin  vtrtirolor,  Hort.).  Later 
writers  also  Include  AdHmia  eyAnta,  Wall.,  which 
Lindley  distinguished  by  Its  smaller  Ivs.  and  fls.,  5 
petals,  and  10  stamens,  while  A.  rtriirnlor  bad  7,  or 
sometimes  6  petals,  and  20  stamens.  Plants  are  still 
cultivated  abroad  under  the  name  of  A.  eunnea.  but  it 
cannot  be  stated  here  how  distinct  they  are  for  horti- 
cultural purposes.  A.  vrr$itolor,  P.M.  16:322.  A.  eg- 
anm,  B.M.  3046.  w  M 

n  I C  K  S  0  N I A  ( named  for  James  Dickson,  an  English 
botanist,  173S-IH22).  C»athtActa>.  Tree  ferns  with  a 
distinctly  2-valved  inferior  induslum,  the  outer  valve 
formed  by  the  apex  of  the  leaf  segment.  A  small  genus, 
mostly  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  For  J),  pilvtiut- 
CII fa,  punelilobula  and  Smilhii,  see  l>tnn*ta>dtia. 

Hick  »ori  ins  are  amongst  the  most  Important  tree  ferns, 
both  for  their  beauty  and  because  of  their  relative  hardi- 
ness. In  their  native  countries  some  of  them  are  occa- 
sionally weighted  with  snow,  and  D.  nntarttira  has  to 
endure  froits.  They  can  be  grown  in  eoolbouses,  and 
should  be  tried  southward  outdoors  in  sheltered  places. 
Their  trunks  are  more  fibrous  than  those  of  most  tree 
ferns,  and  henre  more  retentive  of  moisture,  so  that 
they  need  less  care.  A  good  trunk  produces  30-40  fronds 
a  year,  and  retains  them  until  the  next  set  is  matured, 
unless  the  trees  suffer  for  moisture  In  winter.  Although 
they  rest  in  winter,  the  fronds  soon  shrivel  up  if  the 
trunks  are  allowed  to  get  too  dry.  Dicksonlas  should 
have  their  trunks  thoroughly  watered  twice  a  dav  dur- 
ing the  growing  season.   These  waterings  should  be 


gradually  decreased  until  winter,  when  the  trunk* 
should  be  kept  merely  moist  all  the  time.  Only  in  the 
hottest  summer  days  is  slight  shade  needed.  It  is  a 
pity  to  grow  tree  ferns  In  pots,  but  if  this  must  be  done 
several  principles  should  be  observed.  The  lapse  of  a 
single  day's  watering  will  often  cause  serious  damage. 
As  a  rule,  the  pots  should  be  of  the  smallest  sixe  con- 
sistent with  the  size  of  the  trunk.  Three  or  four  Inches 
of  soil  all  round  the  trunks  is  enough.  The  above  point* 
are  taken  from  Schneider's  Book  of  Choice  Ferns,  as 
tree  ferns  are  little  grown  in  America. 

antarctica,  Labill.  Scales  of  the  short  leaf-stems 
dense,  dark  purplish  brown :  lvs.  5~4>  ft.  long,  the  eentral 
pinnss  12-18  in.  long  ;  segments  oblong,  the  sterile  In- 
cised. Australia  and  Tasmania.  G.C.  III.  9:81. -Trunk 
sometimes  30-35  ft.  high.  A  very  useful  decorative 
plant. 

aquarroaa,  Swx.  Scales  of  the  short  leaf -stem  fibril- 
lose,  light  colored:  lvs.  3-4  ft.  long,  the  pinna*  9-15  in. 
long;  segments  lanceolate,  the  sterile  toothed,  the  ribs 
scabrous.  New  Zealand  and  Chatham  Island. 

L.  M.  Underwood  and  W.  M. 

D1CLYTKA  This  ancient  typographical  error  for 
Dielytra  seems  to  be  Immortal.  Sec  Dietntra. 

DICTA MNU8  (old  Greek  name,  supposed  to  Indicate 
foliage  like  the  aab:  hence  Fraxinella,  diminutive  of  the 
Latin  Fraxlnus,  an  asb).  U"i  •■  •  >  Gas  Plant.  Hckm- 
i no  Bt'SH.  Fkaxikcm.*.  Dittany.  This  genus  Includes 
an  old  garden  favorite  which  has  a  strong  smell  of 
lemon,  and  will  sometimes  give  a  flash  of  light  on  sultry 
summer  evenings  when  a  lighted  match  is  held  near 
the  flowers.  It  I*  also  one  of  the  most  permanent  and 
beautiful  features  of  the  hardy  herbaceous  border.  In- 
stances are  known  in  which  it  has  outlived  father,  son 
and  grandson  In  the  same  spot.  The  genus  baa  only 


707.  The  Oas  Plant -Dictamnus  albu*. 


10  declined  stamens,  and  short  stipe,  on  which  the  ovary 
is  rnised. 

The  lias  Plant  makes  a  sturdy,  bold,  upright  growth, 
and  a  clump  3  feet  high  and  as  much  in  thickness  makes 
a  brave  sight  when  in  flower.  A  strong,  rather  heavy 
soil,  moderately  rich,  is  best  for  these  plants.  Tbey  are 
not  fastidious  as  to  situation,  succeeding  as  well  In  par- 
tial shade  as  when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  drought 
will  not  effect  them  when  once  fairly  established.  Old, 
strong  clumps  are  good  subjects  as  Isolated  specimens 
on  a  lawn,  and  a  large  patch,  planted  in  the  border,  Is  not 
only  effective  while  in  full  flower,  but  the  dark,  persis- 
tent foliajre  is  ornamental  throughout  the  season.  It  is 
not  advisable  to  disturb  the  plants  very  often,  as  they 
improve  with  age,  producing  taller  flower-stems  and 
more  of  them  as  they  grow  older.  They  are  excellent  for 
cutting,  especially  the  white  variety.  Prop,  with  diffi- 
culty by  division, but  easily  by  seeds,  which  are  sown  in 
the  open  ground  in  fall  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  covered  an 
Inch  or  so.  They  will  germinate  the  next  spring,  and, 
when  two  years  old,  the  seedlings  may  be  removed  to 
their  permanent  position*,  where  they  will  flower  the  fol- 
lowing year. 
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Altai,  Linn.  (D.  Frazinilla,  Per*.).  Fig-  707.  A  vig- 
orous, symmetrical,  hardy  herb,  with  glossy,  leathery 
foliage  surmounted  by  loop,  showy  terminal  racemes  of 
good-siied,  fragrant  Ha.  Lvs.  alternate,  odd-pinnate; 
lfts.  ovate,  serrulate,  dotted  with  oil  glands:  fls.  white. 
En.,  N.Asia.  On.  35:701.  A.F.5:328.  Gng.5:321.  Var. 
rubra,  Hort.,  has  rosy  purple  lis.,  the  veins  deeper 
colored.  Var.  giganteus,  Hort.  (D.  giganUui,  Hort.}, 
was  recently  Introduced.      j.  B.  Kxllxr  and  W.  M. 

DICTYOGRAMMA  (Greek,  nttttd  lint).  Polypodia- 
eta.  A  genua  of  a  few  Japanese  and  Paclflo  Island 
ferns,  with  naked  sori,  which  follow  the  course  of  the 
reticulated  veins.  The  species  are  sometimes  referred 
to  Uymnogramma.  Strong-growing  Indoor  fern,  useful 
for  specimen  plants. 

Japonic*,  Pee.  Lvs.  simply  pinnate  or  biplnnate  at  the 
base,  1K-2  ft.  high,  the  pinna)  6-12  in.  long  and  an  ineh 
wide  ;  sori  extending  from  the  midrib  to  the  edge. 
Japan  and  Formosa.  Also  known  as  Oymnogramma 
Japonint.  An  interesting  fern  of  rather  strong  growth, 
and  very  distinct  in  appearance.  Grows  best  in  a  mod- 
erate temperature— for  example,  55-00°  —  and  requires 
an  open  and  well-drained  soil  of  peaty  character. 

L.  M.  Underwood  and  W.  H.  Tapus. 

DICTY0BPERMA  (Greek,  tutted  teed  ).  PalmAeta, 
tribe  Arieta*.  This  genus  of  Areca-llke  palms  contains 
a  few  speeies  of  considerable  commercial  importance, 
the  young  plants  being  used  chiefly  for  bouse  and  table 
decoration.  Slender  spineless  palms,  with  a  ringed 
trunk:  lvs. equally  pinnatlsect;  segments  linear- lanceo- 
late, acuminate  or  bifid,  the  apical  ones  confluent;  mar- 
gins thickened,  recurved  at  the  base;  midrib  and  nerves 
prominent,  sparsely  clothed  with  persistent  scales 
beneath,  or  naked;  rachis  and  petiole  slender,  scaly, 
3-sided,  furrowed,  sheatb  elongated,  entire:  spadlx  on  a 
abort  glabrous  or  tomentose  pedunele,  the  branches  erect 
or  spreading  and  flexuose,  the  lower  ones  with  mem- 
branaceous bracts  at  the  base :  spatbes  2,  complete,  dor- 
sally  compressed,  papery,  the  lower  one  2-crested ; 
flower-bearing  areas  much  depressed :  bracts  and  bract- 
lets  scaly :  pistillate  fl*.  rather  large,  white  or  yellowish : 
fr.  scaly,  small,  olive-shaped  or  subglobose.  Species  2 
or  3.  Indian  Archipelago.  Jarkd  G.  Smith. 

Dictyospensa  Is  a  genus  of  medium-sized  palms  of 
slender  bablt,  and  having  pinnate  leaves.  At  least  two 
speeies  of  Dictyosperma  {rubra  and  alba)  have  been 
Included  among  commercial  palms  for  some  vears  past, 
though  not  grown  in  such  quantities  as  the  popular 
Kentlas,  Areeas  and  Lalauiaa.  1).  aurta  Is  also  occa- 
sionally seen  in  commercial  collections. 

The  cultivation  of  these  palms  does  not  present  any 
great  difficulties,  similar  conditions  to  those  required  by 
Ckrutalidoearput  liitttcrnt  answering  well.  These 
conditions  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows:  A  soil 
consisting  of  well  rotted  sod,  to  which  baa  been  added 
about  one-sixth,  in  bulk,  of  good  stable  manure,  firm 
potting,  and  an  abundance  of  water  both  at  the  root  and 
overhead,  a  night  temperature  during  the  winter  of  60 
to  65°  P.,  and  moderate  shade  on  the  glass  from  March  1 
to  Novemter  I.  This  treatment  applies  especially  to 
young  stock,  and  may  be  modified  somewhat  with  old 
and  well  established  specimens,  the  latter  enduring  a 
slightly  lower  temperature  without  Injury,  providing 
they  are  not  overwatered.  Dictyospermas  are  rather 
susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  some  insect*,  notably  red 
spider  and  various  scale  Insects,  and,  if  allowed  to  be- 
come very  dry,  are  liable  to  lose  their  lower  leaves,  the 
most  satisfactory  species  being  D.  rubra.  Propagation 
by  seeds,  which  germinate  In  6  to  8  weeks,  when  sown  In 
a  warm  greenhouse.  W.  H.  Taplin. 

alba,  Wendl.  &  Drude  i  Arica  Hlba,  Bory.  Ptycko- 
ipirma  Alba.  Scbaff.  I.  Distinguished  by  the  whitish 
petiole*  and  the  whltlsb  green  veins  of  the  lvs.  Caudex 
40-50  ft.  high,  8-9  in.  in  diam.,  dilated  at  the  base:  lvs. 
8-12  ft.  long;  petiole  6-18  in.  long,  grooved  down  the 
face;  segments  2V4-3  ft.  long,  2-Tt  in.  wide,  7-nerved; 
veins  and  margins  green  or  reddish:  branches  of  the 
spadlx  6-18  in.  long,  erect  or  slightly  reflexed,  tigxag 
when  young. 


aurea,  Wendl.  &  Drude  {Arica  aurta,  Hort.).  Dis- 
tinguished by  the  yellow  or  orange  petioles  and  veins 
of  young  plants.  Caudex  about  30  ft.  high,  smaller  and 
more  Blunder  than  the  preceding:  lvs. i~S  ft.  long;  peti- 
ole 8  lo.  long;  segments  1K-2  ft.  long,  1  in.  wide;  sec- 
ondary veins  scarcely  visible:  branches  of  the  spiwli* 
rigidly  erect,  9-1 1  In.  long. 

furfuracea,  Wendl.  &  Drude  (Arica  furturdcta, 
Hort.).  Like  D.  rubra,  but  the  petiole  and  leaf-sheath 
of  the  young  plant  tomentose. 

rubra,  Wendl.  &  Drude  (Arica  r&bra,  Hort.).  Re- 
sembling D.  alba,  but  the  lvs.  of  the  young  plants 
darker  green,  the  primary  veins  and  margins  dark  red, 
the  redness  disappearing  very  much  In  adult  plants: 
branches  of  the  spadlx  longer  and  more  reflexed. 

Jabkd  G.  Smith. 

DICYRTA  Is  a  gesneraceous  genus  closely  allied  to 
Acbimenes,  but  with  smaller  lis.  and  different  anthers. 
It  has  2  species,  both  from  Guatemala.  D.  Candida  Is 
cult,  abroad  as  Aehimenei  Candida. 

DIDI8CU8,   See  Trachymene. 

DIDTMOOHUBHA  (Greek,  tuHn  cloak;  alludlngto  the 
ladusium).  Polypodidcea.  A  small  genus  of  greenhouse 
ferns  of  rather  coarse  foliage.  Indusium  elliptical, 
emarglnate  at  the  base,  attached  along  a  central  vein, 
free  all  round  the  margin. 

lunula ta,  Desv.  (  D.  truncul&ta,  Hort. ).  Lvs.  clustered 
from  an  erect  caudex,  bipinnate,  3-6  ft.  long  ;  pinnules 
almost  quadrangular  %-l  in.  broad,  entire  or  slightly  sin- 
uate, each  bearing  2-6  sori.  Cuba  to  Brazil;  the  same 
or  an  allied  species  in  Madagascar  and  Malays.  —  I).  lu- 
nula la  is  a  very  attractive  fern  while  in  a  small  state, 
but  its  articulated  pinnules  are  a  drawback  as  a  com- 
mercial species,  rendering  it  of  little  value  for  house 
decoration.      l.  j|.  Usdsbwood  and  W.  H.  Tapun. 

The  following  points  are  condensed  from  Schneider's 
admirable  wurk.  The  Book  of  Choice  Ferns:  D.  luuulata 
is  one  of  the  most  distinct  ferns  in  cultivation.  It  looks 
like  a  tree  maidenhair,  but  the  stems,  instead  of  being 
black  and  slender,  are  thick  and  fleshy  and  the  leaves 
are  fleshier  than  any  Ad  i  ant  urn.  In  cult,  the  trunk  is 
only  a  few  Inches  high,  but  the  fronds  are  4-6  ft.  loi.g 
and  densely  covered  with  long,  brown,  chaffy  scales. 
The  metallic  color  of  ita  young  fronds  is  a  flue  feature. 
This  is  a  warmhouse  fern,  and  may  be  used  for  subtropical 
bedding.  It  has  a  bad  trick  of  dropping  its  pinnules  if 
allowed  to  get  too  dry  at  the  root,  but  soon  rallies  under 
liberal  treatment. 

DIDYM08PERMA  (Greek,  doublt-$t«ttd).  Palmier*, 
tribe  A  rice (t.  Low  or  erect  palms  with  slender  trunks. 
Leaves  terminal,  unequally  pinnatlsect.  silvery -scaly  be- 
low ;  segments  opposite,  alternate,  solitary,  or  the 
lower  ones  in  groups,  cuneate  at  the  base;  obovatc-ob- 
long  or  oblanceolate.  ainuate-lobed  and  crone,  the  ter- 
minal one  etineate:  margins  recurved  at  the  base;  mid- 
nerve  distinct,  nerves  Habellate;  sbeath  short,  fibrous: 
spadices  with  a  short,  thick  peduncle  and  thick  branches: 
spathes  numerous,  sheathing  the  spadix:  fl«.  rather 
large:  fr.  ovoid  or  oblong.  Species  6.  India  and  Malay 
Archipelago. 

porphyrocArDOO,  Wendl.  &  Drude  (  Wallichia  por- 
pkyroedrpn,  Mart.).  Stems  reedy,  3-6  ft.:  lvs.  5-8  ft. 
long  ;  leaflets  9-15  in.  long,  distant,  narrowly  oblong, 
longcuneate.  blunt,  or  sinuntely  2-3-lobed,  truncate,  den- 
ticulate, glancous  beneath.  Java. 

Didymosperma  Is  a  genus  of  East  Indian  palms  of 
moderate  growth,  containing  possibly  8  species,  most 
of  which  are  stemless  or  else  forming  but  a  short  trunk, 
the  pinnate  leaves  rising  from  a  mass  of  coarse  brown- 
ish fibers  that  surround  the  base  of  the  plant.  The  leaf- 
lets are  of  irregular  shape.  iK-arlng  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  Caryota,  and  the  plants  frequently  throw  up 
suckers  from  the  base.  The  members  of  this  genus  are 
not  very  common  In  cultivation.  The  species  that  is  moat 
frequently  seen  is  the  plant  known  to  the  trade  as 
II.  caryotaidct,  an  attractive  warmhouse  palm  that  has 
also  sppcared  under  the  synonym  Barina  caryotoidet. 
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1)1  DYM  OSPER M A 


•ad  bu  lately  been  referred  to  Wallichfa,  which  see. 
While  young,  at  leant,  the  Dldymoapern  la*  enjov  a  warm 
house  and  moist  atmosphere  with  shading  from'full  sun- 
abine.  though  we  are  told  that  one  species,  l>.  oblongi- 
Mia  for  Wallichiu  |,  is  frequently  found  in  Sikkim  at 
an  elevation  of  3,000  feet  aliore  the  sea.  Prop,  usually 
l>y  seeds;  occasionally  by  suckers,  which  are  kept  rather 
close  for  a  time  after  their  removal  from  the  parent 
Jabkd  G.  Smith  and  W.  H.  Tapuk. 

DIEFFJHBACHIA  (Dieffenbaeh.  a  German  botanist). 
Aroidft.  Low,  shrubby  perennials:  stems  rather  thick. 
Inclined  or  creeping  at  the  base,  then  erect,  with  a  leafy 
top :  petioles  half  cylindrical,  sheathed  to  above  the  mid- 
dle, long,  cylindrical  at  the  apex  ;  blade  oblong,  with  a 
thick  midrib  at  the  base;  veins  very  numerous,  the  flrst 
and  second  parallel,  ascending,  curving  upwards  at  their 
ends  :  peduncle  shorter  thnn  the  Ivs.  Differs  from 
Aglaoncma  In  floral  characters.  Central  and  South 
America.  Perhaps  a  dozen  species.  Engler  (In  DC. 
Monogr.  Phaner.  vol.  2>  recognizes  6  species,  with  many 
varieties.  Di.  lTunbacliias  are  popular  hothouse  plants, 
being  grown  for  their  handsome  and  striking  foliage. 

For  DlefTenbachias,  similar  rooting  material  to  that 
mentioned  for  Anthurlums,  combined  with  a  high  and 
moist  atmosphere,  will  produce  a  very  healthy  and 
luxuriant  growth  of  foliage,  especially  after  the  plants 
have  made  their  flrst  few  leaves  In  ordinary  light  pot- 
ting soil.  Unless  it  be  the  very  large  leaved  kinds,  like 
triumphant,  nohili$  aud  /iauman»i,  three  or  four  plants 
may  be  placed  together  in  large  pots,  keeping  the  balls 
near  the  surface  In  potting.  Jmmani.  Shutttrtrortkiann, 
Isopnldii  and  tburnta  are  all  well  suited  for  mass- 
ing together  In  large  pots.  When  above  a  certain 
height,  varying  in  different  species,  the  plants  come  to 
have  fewer  leave*,  and  those  that  remain  are  small; 
they  should  then  be  topped,  retaining  a  considerable 
piece  of  the  stem,  and  placed  in  the  sand  bed,  where 
they  will  throw  out  thick  roots  In  a  week  or  two. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  atema  should  then  be  cut 
up  Into  pieces  2  or  3  Inches  long,  dried  for  a  day  or 
ao,  and  then  put  Into  boxes  of  sand,  where,  if  kept  warm 


and  only  alight]*  moist,  every  piece  will  send  out  a 
shoot,  and  from  the  has*  of  this  shoot  roots  will  be  pro- 
-IB  be  potted  up  as  soon  as  roots  have 


D1EPFEXBACHIA 

pietft,  Schott.  Blade  oblong,  or  oblong-elliptical,  or 
oblong-lanceolate.  fcX-*  times  longer  than  wide,  rounded 
or  acute  at  the  base,  gradually  narrowing  to  the  long 
acuminate  cuspidate  apex,  green,  with  numerous  irregu- 
lar oblong  or  linear  spots  between  the  veins;  veins  15-20 
side,  ascending.  L.B.C.  7:608. 


709.  D.efle 


\  ar.  Baoaei,  EngUD.  /;«*«*!.  Kegel  I.  Flg.708.  Blade 
nearly  or  completely  yellowish  green,  with  obscurely 
green-spotted  margins  and  scattered  white  spots.  I.H. 
26:338. 

Var.  Bhuttleworthiana,  Engl.  (D.  ShuttttteertMana, 
Bull).  Blade  pale  green  along  the  midrib. 

Begulne,  Schott.  Lva.  green,  with  white,  more  or  lesa 
confluent  stripes  and  spots,  oblong  or  ovate  oblong, 
rounded  or  slightly  cordate  or  subacute  at  the  base,  nar- 
rowed toward  the  apex,  short  cuspidate;  primary  veins 
9-15,  the  lower  spreading,  the  upper  remote  and  as- 
cending. Lowe  H  (as  var.  maeulata).  W.  Indies. - 
Called  "Dumb  Plant  -  because  those  who  chew  It  some- 
times lose  the  power  of  speech  for  several  days. 

Var.  Barraquinlana,  Engl.(i).  /f<irm<7inaidi.rt.Versch. 
•  Lent.  C.gtgaHlra.Vtnch.U  Petioles  and  midribs  al- 
most entirely  white;  blade  with  scattered  white 
l.H.  11:387;  13:470,471. 

.  Var.  nobilil,  Engl.  (D.  nibilr,  Hort. ).  Fig.  709 
elliptical,  acute,  dull  green  with  dirty  green 
Brazil. 


Blade 
spot*. 


Var.  liturita,  Engl.  {D.  Liopoldii,  Bull.  I>.  Walliti, 
Llnd. ».  Blade  dark  green,  with  a  rather  broad,  vellowi.h 
green,  ragged -margined  stripe  along  the  midrib;  spathe 
glaucous.  I.H.  17: 11.  S.H.I, p. 455. 

Var.  irrorata,  Engl.  (D,  irrorata.  Schott.  D.  Bait- 
««»,.;  Hort  I.  I,v*.  large  and  bright  green,  blotched 
and  sprinkled  with  white.  Braxil. 

The  above  arc  the  recognized  type  species.  The  fol- 
lowing are  in  the  Amcr.  trade.  Probably  some  or  all  of 
them  belong  to  the  foregoing  species: 

Chtilsorii,  Bull.  Lvs.  deep,  satlnv  green,  the  middle 
gray-feathered,  and  the  bladcalso  blotched  yellow-grceu. 
Colombia. 

Coraii.  Hort.  See  D.  Parlatoni. 

eburnea.  Hort.    Compact :  Ira. 
spotted  with  white,  the  stem*  reddish 
Brazil. 

HluatrU,  Hort.  See  D.  latt-matulala. 

tmperitor,  Hort.  Lvg.  16-18  in.  in  length,  5-«  in.  wide, 
olive-green,  fantastically  blotched,  marbled  and  spotted 
with  pale  yellow  and  white.  Colombia. 

Inalgvll,  Hort.  Lvs.  dark  green,  with  irregular, 
angular  blotches  of  pale  yellowish  green,  0  or  more  in. 
wide.  Colombia. 


light   green,  freely 
and  white-ribbed. 
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late- maculate,  Llnd.  &  Andre  (D.  HUttrit.  Hort.). 
Lts.  glaucous-green,  profusely  wblte-bsrrecl  and  white- 
spotted.    Brasil.  l.H.23:234. 

Jtninani,  Veltch.  Lvs.  rich,  bright,  glossy  green,  re- 
lieved by  a  milk-white  band  at  every  lateral  nerve,  and 
by  a  few  white  spots  Interspersed  between  the  bands. 
Guiana. 

magnificat,  Llnd.  it  Rod.  Lvs.  OTate-acumlnate,  Urge, 
dark  green,  blotched  and  spotted  with  white  along  the 
vein*.  Venezuela.  1.11.30:482.  S.H.2,p.383. 

marmdrsa,  Hort .  See  Parla tort i . 

Par  la  tore! ,  Llnd.  A  Andre,  var.  marmorea,  Andre 
(i>.  memoria  and  mormora  and  Cortii,  Hort.).  Lv». 
long-oblong,  acuminate,  the  midrib  white  and  the  blades 
blotched  white,  the  green  deep  and  lustrous.  Colombia. 
I.H.  24  :  291.-Engler  refers  this  plant  to  the  genus 
Philodendron. 

Begins,  Ball.  Lvs.  oblong-elllpttcal,  greenish  white, 
mottled  and  blotched  with  alternate  light  and  green 
tints.  S.  Amer.  , 

Bex,  Hort.  Compact:  Its.  oblong-lanceolate,  the  two 
side*  not  equal,  deep  green,  but  the  white  anguUr 
blotches  and  midrib  occupying  more  space  than  the 
green.  S.  Amer. 

spUndens,  Bull.  Stem  faintly  mottled  with  dark  and 
light  green:  lvs.  have  a  thick  ivory  white  midrib,  and 
the  ground  color  I*  of  a  deep,  rich,  velvety  bottle  green, 
with  a  resplendent,  lustrous  surface,  freely  marked 
with  whitish  striate  blotches.  Colombia. 


Bull.  Lvs.  dark  green,  ovate-lanceolate 
ft.  long,  Irregularly  marked  with  angu- 


Jaked  O.  Smith  and  O.  W.  Oliver. 


DIKLYTBA.  8ee  Dicentra. 

DIERVlLLA  (after  Dierville,  a  French  surgeon,  who 
took  D.  Lonicera  to  Europe  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century  |.  Capriloliacea.  Wbhieu*.  Shrubs  of  spread- 
ing habit,  with  more  or  less  archlug  branches,  and,  es- 
pecially the  Asiatic  species,  with  very  showy  fls.  from 
pure  white  to  dark  crimson,  appearing  late  in  spring. 
Lvs.  opposite,  petioled,  serrate  :  tin.  in  1  to  several  lid. 
axillary  cymes,  often  panicled  at  the  end  of  the  branches, 
yellowish  white,  pink  or  crimson,  epigynou*  ;  calyx  5- 
parted;  corolla  tubular  or  campanulate,  5-lobed,  some- 
times slightly  2-lipped  ;  stamens  5  :  fr.  a  slender,  2- 
celled  capsule,  with  numerous  minute  seeds.  About  10 
species  In  E.  Asia  and  X.  Amer.  They  thrive  in  any 
eommon  humid  garden  soil,  the  Amor,  species  pre- 
ferring moist  and  partly  shaded  positions.  The  Asiatic 
species  require  protection  north  during  the  winter,  or 
sheltered  posit ions.  Prop,  readily  by  greenwood  cut- 
tings or  hardwood  cuttings ;  the  Amer.  species  usually  by 
suckers  and  by  seeds  sown  in  spring. 

Index  of  species  (some  of  the  names  In  italics  were 
described  under  Weigela):  amabilin,  3;  arborta,  4; 
arboretcent,  6;  Canadensis,  1;  Corttrrnsit,  4;  florl- 
bunda,  6  ;  flortda,  3  ;  grand i flora,  4  ;  Groenrtcegeni,  7; 
kortentit.  5;  hybrids.  7;  Japonic*,  5;  Lonicera,  1 ;  Mid- 
dendorflana,  8  ;  multiflora.  6;  ro*™.3;  sessillfolia,  2  ; 
Stelttneri,  7;  tritida,  1;  |7im  Bouttri.7. 

A.  Pit.  ytllotc,  $  lightly  t  lipped,  mall,  in.  long. 

I  irrvilla  proptr. 

1.  Lonlesra,  Mill.  (D.  tritida,  Mcencb.  D.  Canadensis, 
Willd.).  Shrub,  to  :i  ft.:  brauchlets  nearly  terete, 
glabrous:  lvs.  distinctly  petioled,  ovate-oblong,  acumi- 
nate, serrate,  nearly  glabrous,  finely  ciliate,  :w  in.  long: 
cymes  usually  3-fid.;  limb  nearly  equal  to  the  tube. 
June,  July.  Newfoundland  to  Saskatsebewan,  south  to 
By.  and  N.C.  B.M.  1790.  D.  44. 

•£.  aanililolU,  Buckl.  Shrub,  »5  ft. :  brancblet* quad- 
rangular :  lvs.  nearly  sessile,  ovate-lanceolate,  serrate, 
nearly  glabrous,  of  firmer  texture,  3-«  In.  long:  cymes 
3-7-fld.,  often  crowded  into  dense,  terminal  panicle*: 
limb  shorter  than  the  tube.  June,  July.  Carol,  and  To  tin. 
G.C.  III.  22:14.-Hardy  in  Canada. 


aa.  Fit.  skotry,  u'Ak>,  pink  or  crimson,  rarely 
yellowish. 

B.  Antktrt  not  connected  tcith  eaek  other.  (  Weigela.) 
C.  Calyx  lobe*  lanceolate,  connate  at  the  bate,  often  to 
the  middle:  stigma  t-lobed;  seeds  wing  let  t. 
3.  florid*.  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  (  Weigela  rosea,  Lindl.  W. 
amdbilit,  Hort.).  Shrub,  to  6  ft.:  branchleta  with  2 
hairy  stripes  :  lvs.  short -petioled.  elliptic  or  ovate-ob- 
long, serrate,  glabrous  above  except  at  the  midrib,  to- 
mentose  on  the  veins  benoath:  calyx  nearly  glabrous: 
ovary  slightly  hairy:  (is.  1-3,  pale  or  deep  rose,  1V«  In. 
long;  corolla  broadly  funnel-shaped,  abruptly  narrowed 
below  the  middle.  May,  June.  N.  China.  B.M.  4396. 
F.S.3:2ll.  B.H.  1:577.-This  Is  one  of  the 


vated  species,  very  free-flowering  and  rather  hardy. 
Var.  alba.  Fls.  white,  changing  to  light  pink.  K.H. 
1861:331.  Var.  oandida.  Fls.  pure  white.  Var.  Isoltne. 
Fls.  white  or  slightly  pink  outside,  with  yellowish  spot 
in  throat.  F.S.  14:144*>.  Var.  Kosteriana  variegata. 
Dwarf:  lvs.  bordered  yellow:  Us.  deep  rose.  Var.  Sie- 
bold!  alba-marginate.  Lvs.  bordered  white:  fls.  rose. 
Var.  nana  variegate.  Dwarf.  Lvs.  variegated  with 
white:  fls.  nearly  white. 

etr.  Calyx  lobe*  linear,  divided  to  the  bate:  seeds 
winged  :  ttigma  capitate. 

1>.  Plant  nearly  glabrous. 
4.  gTanditldra,  Sieb.  &  Zucc.  {D.  Corae4nsit,  DC. 
D.  amdbilit,  Carr.).  Shrub, 5-10  ft.:  lvs.  rather  large, 
obovate  or  elliptic,  abruptly  acuminate,  erenately  ser- 
rate, sparingly  hairy  on  the  veius  beneath  and  on  the 
petioles :  fls.  in  1-3-fld.,  peduncled  cymes ;  corolla 
broadly  funnel  form,  abruptly  narrowed  below  the  mid- 
dle, changing  from  whitish  or  pale  pink  to  carmine. 
May,  June.  Jap.  S.Z.31.  F.S.  8:853.—  Vigorously  grow- 
ing sbrnb.  with  large  lvs.  and  fls.,  but  less  free-flower- 
ing, and  the  type  not  common  In  cultivation.  Var. 
arbor**,  Hort.  (  W.  arbbrta  granHiftbm,  Hort.).  Fls. 
yellowish  white,  changing  to  palo  rose  ;  of  vigorous 


DD.  Plant  more  or  lest  pubescent :  corolla  finely 
pnbeteent  outside. 

5.  Japonic*.  DC.  Shrub,  to  6  ft. :  lvs.  oblong-obovate 
or  elliptic,  acuminate-serrate,  sparingly 


710.  Diervilla  hybrid*  (X  !■»). 


above,  tomerjtotn  beneath:  lis.  usually  in  3-fld,  short - 

Ceduncled  cymes,  often  crowded  at  the  end  of  short 
ranchlt't*;  corolla  broadly  funnel  form, narrowed  below 
the  middle,  whitish  at  first,  changing  to  carmine;  style 
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somewhat  exserted.  May.  Jane.  Jap.,  China.  G.F. 
9:405.- Var.  hortttutta,  Rehder  O.  horlinei;  Sleb.  ft 
Zucc.).  Lv«.  nearly  glabrous  above,  densely  grayish 
tomentose  beneath  :  cymea  usually  rather  long-pe- 
duncled:  fls.  white  or  carmine.  8.Z.  29,  30.  More  tender 
and  slower-growing  than  the  type.  Offspring"  of  this 
variety  are  the  following:  Var.  gTatlllima.  Fls.  light 
Var.  nivaa.  Pure  white  fls.  Var. 
,  with  yellow  Ivs. :  of  alow  growth. 

6.  floribUnda,  Sleb.  ft  Zucc.  (D.  multitlbra,  Lemalre). 
Shrub,  to  B  ft. :  Ivs.  oblong-orate  or  elliptic,  acuminate, 
serrate,  sparingly  pubescent  above,  more  densely  be- 
neath: fls.  1-3,  usually  sessile,  mostly  crowded  at  the 
end  of  short  branch  h-ts;  corolla  rather  gradually  nar- 
rowing toward  the  base,  brownish  crimson  in  the  bud, 
changing  to  dark  or  bright  crimson ;  lobes  about  5  times 
shorter  than  the  tube;  stvle  exserted.  May,  June.  Jap. 
8.Z.  32.  I. II.  10:383.- Vigorously  growing  shrub,  with 
rather  small  but  abundant  fls.  Var.  grandiflflra,  Hort. 
(  W.  arbor/scent,  Hort. ).  Fls.  rather  large,  brownish 
crimson.  Var,  Lavallei,  Hort.  Fls.  bright,  deep  crim- 
son, smaller.  Var.  LOwei,  Hort.  Fls.  dull,  purplish 
crimson,  small.  Var.  versicolor,  Rehder  (D.  versicolor, 
81eb.  ft  Zucc).  Fls.  greenish  white  at  first,  " 
to  crimson.  S.Z.  33. 

7.  hybrida,  Hort.  (Fig.  710),  may  be  used  as  a  collec- 
tive name  for  the  different  hybrida  between  D.  florida, 
floribunda,  Japonica  and  aranditlora,  which  are  now 
more  commonly  cultivated  than  the  typical  species. 
Some  of  the  best  and  most  distinct  are  the  following: 
A.  Carritre,  rose-carmine,  changing  to  red,  with  yellow 
■pot  in  throat;  *Congo,  of  vigorous  growth,  with  abun- 
dant large,  purplish  crimson  fls. ;  Conquete,  very  large, 
deep  pink  fls.  — the  largest  fls.  of  all  varieties;  Vetboiti, 
fls.  deep  rose,  abundant ;  K.  A  ndre",  fls.  very  dark, 

ah  purple;  Kva  Kathke,  fls.  deep  carmine-red, 
very  free-flowering,  R.B.  19:126;  Ontrnetregeni, 
,  red  outside,  whitish  within,  somewhat  striped  with 
yellowish  red;  Guttav  Mallet,  fls.  light  pink,  bordered 
white;  Mad.  Coutourier,  yellowish  white,  changing  to 
pink  ;  Mud.  f^emoine,  white,  with  delicate  blush, 
changing  to  pink;  Mad.  Tellier,  large  white  fls.,  with 
delicate  blush;  Othello,  fls.  carmine,  brownish  outside; 
P.  Duehartre,  fls.  deep  amaranth,  very  dark,  free; 
Ptrhrur  tilt,  fls.  violet-red,  abundant;  Van  Houttei.  fls. 
carmine,  F.S.  14:1447;  Stelttneri,  fls.  dark  red, abundant. 

BD.  Anthtrt  conneeted  with  eaeh  other.  (Calyptro- 
ttigma.) 

8.  Middendortliana,  Carr.  Shrub,  to  3  ft. :  Ivs.  short- 
petioled,  ovate-oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  serrate, 
glabrous  at  length:  fls.  In  2-3-fld.  axillary  and  terminal 
clusters  ;  corolla  campanulate,  funnel  form,  yellowish 
white,  spotted  orange  or  purplish  Inside  ;  calyx-teeth 
partially  connate.  Mav,  June.  E.  Slber.,  N.  China,  Jap. 
Gt.6:I83.  R.H.  1854:261,  F.S.  11:1137.  I. H.  4:115. 
G.C.  III.  7:581. 

D.  arbbrea,  Hort.  —  D.  floribunda  -  D.  paueitlbra.  Carr.  D. 
florida  —  U.  pravaz,  Lemoine.  Allied  to  D.  florida.  Fit.  large, 
pink,  with  yellow  tu  throat  i  earl*  and  free -flowering.  Jap. 
'.r  4»s  U41.— />.  rimldrU,  Oattinger.  Allied  to  I),  neisillfolia. 
Lvs.  and. branchlets  pubeacent:  fls.  in  large,  terminal  panicles. 
Georgia. 


DIETES.  See  Moraa. 

DIGITALIS  (Latin,  digitut,  a  finger;  referring  to  the 
shape  of  the  flowers).  SerophulariAretr.  FoxnLoVg. 
A  fine  genus,  numbering  several  species  and  some  hy- 
brids of  hardy  or  half-hardy  herbaceous  plants,  famous 
for  their  long  racemes  of  inflated  flowers,  which  suggest 
spires  or  towers  of  bells.  They  are  old-fashioned  and 
dignifled,  clean  of  growth  and  wholesome  company  in 
the  choicest  garden.  The  strong,  vertical  lines  of  their 
flower-stalks,  rising  from  rich  and  luxuriant  masses  of 
caulluc  leaves,  give  always  an  appearance  of  strength  to 
the  rambling  outlines  of  the  usual  herbaceous  border. 
The  genua  N  a  very  distinct  one.  its  nearest  allv  being 
Isoplexis,  which  contains  a  few  greenhouse  plants  rarely 
cultivated.  Aliout  18  species,  natives  of  Europe  and 
middle  and  western  Asia.  The  flowers  are  companulate 
or  v<-ntrieose,  4-5-lobed;  calyx  .V  parted:  seed  pod  ovate, 
2-valved;  seeds  numerous.  For  a  week  or  two  the  Fox- 


gloves usually  dominate  the  whole  border.  The  com- 
monest species  in  cultivation  is  P.  purpurea,  which  is 
one  of  the  commonest  English  wild  flowers.  The  name 
"  Foxglove  "  is  so  inappropriate  that  much  ingenious 
speculation  has  been  aroused,  but  its  origin  is  lost  in 
antiquity.  The  word  "fox "Is  often  said  to  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  "folk,"  meaning  the  "little  folk  ■  or  fairies.  I'n- 
fortunately.etymologists  discredit  this  pretty  suggestion. 
In  the  drug  stores,  several  preparations  of  V.  purpurea 
are  sold.  They  are  diuretic,  sedative,  narcotic.  For 
medicinal  purposes,  the  leaves  of  the  second  year  s 
growth  are  used. 

Foxgloves  are  of  the  easiest  culture.  The  common 
species  and  hybrids  can  be  grown  as  biennials  from 
i  are  propagated  by  seeds  or 
rs:  "A  light,  well  enriched 
admirably.  They 

In  partial  ahade  or  in  < 

A.  Middle  lobe  of  the  lower  lip  longer  than  the  | 
B.  fit.  rutty  red. 
lerruginsa,  Linn.  (/>.  aitrea,  Lindl.).  Biennial,  4-0  ft. 
high  :  atoms  densely  leafy  :  lvs.  glabrous  or  clliate  ; 
long,  dense  :    fls.  rusty   yellow,  i 
J,  downy  outside  i  lower  Hp  of  corolla 
tire,  bearded.  July.  8.  En.  B.M.  1828. 

BB.  >'(.«.  gray  or  creamy  yellotc. 

lanata.  Ehrh.  Perennial.  2-3  ft.  high  :  lvs.  oblong, 
clliate:  fls.  rather  small,  1-1 H  in.  long,  grayish  or  creamy 
yellow,  aometimes  whitish  or  purplish,  downy,  in  a 
dense,  many-fld.  raceme,  with  bracts  shorter  than  the  fls. 

-i  (poor 


seed.  The  perennial  species  a 
by  division.  J.  B.  Keller  aays 
soil,  not  too  dry,  suits  them  a 
in  partial  shade  or  in  open  pin 


July.  Aug.  Dan 
figure). -A  fine 


111.  D 


Slbiriea,  Lindl.  Has  the  habit  of  D.  ambigua,  \ 
like  those  of  D.  lanata.  Lvs.  downy,  ovate-lanceolate: 
fls.  ventricose.  villose  ;  calyx  segments  linear,  villose. 
Siberia. —  This  Is  a  rare  trade  name,  and  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  little  known  plant  Is  really  In  cultivation. 
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BUD.  Fls.  purplish. 
Thapsi,  Linn.   Plant  much  like  D.  purpurea.  Peren- 
nial, 2-4  ft.  high:  lvs.  oblong,  rugose,  deearrent:  fl». 
purple,  throat  paler,  marked  with  red  doU.  June-Sept. 
8P 


AA.  MiddU  lobs  of  the  lower  lip  shorter  or  hardly 
longer  than  the  others. 

8.  Tit.  yellowish. 

ambigua,  Morr.  {P.  grandiflbra ,  Lam.  P.  achro- 
Uuea,  Jacq.).  Perennial,  2-3  ft.  high:  ITS,  ovate- 
lanceolate,  toothed,  aessile,  downy  below  :  fls. 
large,  2  in.  long,  yellowish,  marked  with  brown; 
lower  bract*  about  aa  long  as  the  fls.  Eu.,  W.  Asia. 
B.K.  1:64. 

mi.  Fls.  white  to  purple,  seldom  yellowish. 

purpurea.  Linn.  (P.  tomentosa,  Link,  ie 
Hoffmgg. ).  Common  Foxolovb.  The  aperies  moat 
commonly  cultivated.  Mostly  biennial,  but  some- 


Stigma:  fr.  edible,  acid,  the  siseof  an  a; 
ana  many  ovuled.  Trop.  Asia.  B.M. 
Hibberiia  volubilis). 


e,  many  celled 
'  (B.M.  449- 
W.  M. 

DIMOEPHANTHUS    Included  In  Aralia. 


*  perennial.  Height 2-3  ft.:  lvs.  rugose,  some- 
what downy  :  lis.  large,  2  in.  long,  ranging  from 
purple  to  white  and  more  or  less  spotted,  rather 
obscurelv  lobed.  On.  Hi  676.  Var.  gloxdnlsstlora, 
Hort.  [P.  gtorinioidrs,  Carr.  /'.  gloxinia  flbra, 
Hort.).  Figs.  711,  712.  Of  more  robust  habit, 
longer  racemes,  larger  fls.,  which  open  wider, 
nearly  always  strongly  spotted,  though  a  sub- 
v,  gloiiniirflbra  tllbn,  is  offered.  D.  alba  and 
of  the  seed  trade  are  presumably  white 
D.  alba,  Sebrank  —  P.  pur- 
purea. 

P.  laeiniata.  Lindl.  Perennial.  1  ft.  high:  Its.  lanreol. 
Jagged:  tlv  yellow.downy.  with  ov»t.>,  lienrded  segments;  bract* 
much  Hhorter  than  the  pedlrrla,  Spain.  U.K.  I»:  13U1—  P.  in  i 
aita.  Waldst.  *  Kit.  Perennial.  2-3  ft.  high:  lv».  linear-Ian -™ 
Tate,  radical  ones  obovate-l»nrf»ol»te:  fl*.  scattered,  glahr^'ic. 
yellow.  Dnnnbe  and  (Imw  -  P.  Uari&na.  Bol»».  Lvs.  radt'-al. 
very  downy,  ovate  oblong:  fls.  row:  enndla  beanle«l.  Spam  - 
D.  monstrisa.  Hort.  An  Interesting  abnormal  form  of  I).  j»ir 
pares  P.G.4-.IM.  Monstrosities  are  enramon  In  thi«  |anM  - 
P.  fnirpuratrrtiM.  Koth.  Kiennial:  IU.  yellow  or  sometime*  fir 
pilsh.  pale  Inside,  .potted  at  the  mouth:  lower  lobe  of  corolla 
»«°rt    »»•  F.  A.WAOOH. 

DILIVABIA.  See  Acanthus. 

DILL  UdMiim  grnrfolens.  Linn. I,  an  annual  or 
biennial  plant  of  the  I'mbtllitera.  Native  of  S.  Eu., 
the  seeds  of  which  are  used  as  a  seasoning,  as  seeds  of 
Caraway  and  Coriander  are.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture 
from  seeds.  It  should  have  a  warm  position.  The  plant 
grows  2-3  ft.  high :  the  lvs.  are  cut  into  thread-like  di- 
visions: the  stem  Is  very  smooth:  the  ll«.  are  small  and 
yellowish,  the  little  petals  falling  early.  It  is  a  hardy 
plant.  The  foliage  f*  sometimes  used  In  flavoring,  and 
medicinal  preparations  are  made  from  the  plant.  The 
seeds  are  v-rv  flat  and  bitter- flavored. 

DILLENIA  (named  by  Linna?ua  for  J.  J.  Dillenius, 
botanist  and  professor  at  Oxford).  Pilleni&eea.  A  ge- 
nus of  handsome  East  Indian  trees,  thought  by  some  to 
1*>  as  showy  as  a  magnolia.  One  species  Is  cult,  in  S. 
Fla.  and  S.  Calif.,  but  it  takes  too  much  room  and 
flower*  too  rarely  for  northern  conservatories.  It  has 
gorgeous  white  fls.  fully  u  in.  across.  Tall  tropical  trees 
from  Asia,  Indian  Archipelago  and  Australia.  Lvs. 
large,  with  pronounced  pinnate,  parallel  venation:  fls. 
whiteor  yellow,  lateral,  solitary  or  clustered.  P.  Indira 
Is  said  to  be  the  showiest  of  the  whole  order,  being  at- 
tractive in  foliage,  flower  and  fruit.  Oillenlas  may  be 
grown  In  light,  sandy  loam.  Prop,  readily  by  seeds,  but 
with  difficulty  from  cuttings. 

Indies.  Linn,  i  P.  sprriosa.  Thunb.l.  Trunk  stout, 
not  high:  branches  numerous,  spreading,  then  ascend- 
ing: lv».  confined  to  the  ends  of  branches,  on  short, 
broad,  channelled  sheathing  petioles,  the  blade  6-12  in. 
long,  oblong  or  oblong-lanceolate,  acuminate,  narrowed 
at  the  base,  strongly  serrate:  sepals  5,  thick,  fleshy,  en- 
larging and  Inclosing  the  fr. ;  petals  obovate,  white';  sta- 
very  numerous,  forming  a  large  yellow  globe 
sd  by  the  white,  slender,  spreading  rays  of  the 


ailll' 


ol  Foxgloves. 


DIMOBPHOTHfiCA  (Greek,  two-formed  reeeptaele; 
the  disk  florets  of  two  kind* I.  Compitita.  A  charming 
genus  of  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hopo  which  Is 
almost  totally  neglected  here,  largely  because  the  cli- 
matic conditions  of  that  wonderful  region  are  not  gen- 
erally understood.  This  genus  contains  about  20  spe- 
cies,"some  of  which  rival  the  Paris  Daisy  and  others  vie 
with  Cinerarias.  Annual  or  perennial  herbs,  or  even 
somewhat  shrubby:  lvs  alternate  or  radical,  entire, 
toothed,  or  Incised,  often  narrow:  head*  long-pednncled: 
rays  yellow,  orange,  purple  or  white:  disk  fls.  same 
colors  except  white.  The  genua  is  closely  allied  to  ('a- 
lendnla.bnt  has  straight  instead  of  incurved  seeds.  The 
fls.  are  usually  said  to  close  up,  like  those  of  Gaxania. 
unless  they  have  sunlight.  Their  backs  have  aa  great 
a  variety  of  coloring  aa  their  faces.  The  fls.  are  often  3 
in.  across,  and  their  long,  slender  rays  (20  or  more)  give 
a  distinct  and  charming  effect.  A  dozen  kind*  are  grown 
abroad,  representing  a  wide  range  of  colors  and  foliage. 
They  are  wintered  in  roolhounes  and  flowered  in  spring, 
or  else  transplanted  to  the  open,  where  they  flower  freely 
during  summer.  The  shrubby  kind,  D.  Eeklonis,  has 
been  grown  at  Kew  as  a  summer  bedding  plant,  flower- 
ing from  July  to  frost,  and  was  a  surprising  success  as 
a  coolhouse  plant,  making  a  much  branched  plant  3  ft. 
high,  and  flowering  freely  all  spring.  Monograph  by 
Harvey  and  Sonder,  Flora  Capensis  3:417  (1864-65). 
Sometimes  called  Cape  Marigolds. 

•nana,  Leaa.  {CaUndula  pluviAlis,  Linn.).  This  is 
the  only  whlte-fld.  annual  kind  and  the  only  species 
sold  in  America  at  present.  Erect  or  diffuse,  simple  or 
branched,  rough  with  jointed  and  gland-tipped  hairs 
(seen  with  a  small  lens):  ' 
vale-oblong,  tapering  to 


:  lvs.  narrowly  oblong 
the  base,  with  a  few 
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teeth,  pilose,  the  uppermost  smaller  and  narrower:  pe- 
duncle! terminal,  nodding  In  fr. :  fls.  white  above,  pur- 
ple or  discolored  beneath.  Var.  liffuloaa.  Von  (CaUn- 
dula  P6ng*i,  Hort.),  U  a  doable  fonn-the  bead*  full  of 
rays -with  bead*  white  on  upper  tide  and  yellow  or 
vi., let  beneath. 
Seven  *peciea 

worth 


plies.  If  kept  in  the  *nn  th«  leave*  Uk«  on  a  reddish  tinge  but 
when  grown  in  the  (hade  they  are  always  green  Plowrm  will 
develop  about  the  middle  of  June,  but  they  should  be  nipped  off 
a*  thejr  make  their  appearance,  for  they  are  apt  to  weaken  the 


D  ■>■■  i;«>.-i,  DC.  Lva.  slender,  entire:  Aa,  yellow.  B.M. 
*0s  —  D.  Barbma,  Haw.  Perennial:  AY  purple  above,  paler  be- 
neath: disk  all  purple,  with  corolla*  of  2  forms  H  M  S337.— 
P.  ckryiaHtntmtftoia.  IX'.  Lv*  nit  like  a  Chrysanthemum: 
lit  yellow,  reverie  reddUh  It  M.  22ls\-/».  ntntUa.  DC.  l.v«. 
atmngly  cut:  fl».  scarlet -orange.  M  M.  1M3.—D.  MekUmit,  DC. 
Differ*  from  all  In  lt«  shrubby  iitein  and  branches,  and  i»  per- 
bap*  the  moil  primming  of  all.  FU.  white,  violet  hlne.  and 
strongly  veined  on  the  bark:  the  disk  azure-blue.  DM,  7S3S  — 
D.  ntutirauht.  var.  gnmmilMia.  Harv.  tt  Nond.  PI*,  white, 
with  a  purple  ring  at  the  bate,  and  orange-brown  on  the  bark, 
the  disk  purple  B  M.  J252.-D.  Trigiu,  DC.  Lv*.  narrower 
than  in  D.  Eeklonl*.  linear:  n».  white,  veined  purple,  the  ray* 
at  the  baie.  reverse  orange  purpll»h.  tie  dUk  pur- 

W.  M. 

DIOCL&A  (after  Diocle*  Carytlut,  said  to  be  second 
only  to  Hippocratc*  among  the  ancient*  for  hi*  knowl- 
edge of  plants).  Ltgtiminimv.  About  10  species  of  tender 
shrubby  twiner*,  mostly  tropical  American,  with  delicate; 
trlfollolate  leaves  and  blue,  violet,  scarlet  or  white  fls., 
sometimes  nearly  an  inch  long;,  and  borne  In  clusters 
which  have  been  roughly  compared  to  Wistaria.  Calyx 
bell-shaped,  4-cut,  2  lobes  shorter  and  narrower,  stan- 
dard wider  than  long:  ovary  nearly  sessile;  pod  wide, 
i  thickened  or2wtnged.  The  following 
la  cult.  In  S.  Calif.,  where  It  has  a  moderate 
hlnlng  foliage,  and  cluster*  of  10  or  more  large 
.  of  a  splendid  scarlet. 

glyelnotdet),  DC,  from  Rio  d>  la  Plata  basin.  Is  prob- 
ably the  only  species  grown  In  European  gardena  and 
In  California.  Fl*.  1  In.  long,  bright  scarlet.  In  raceme*, 
somewhat  like  Wistaria:  will  stand  some  cold.  Propa- 
gated by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  suckers,  freely  produced 
on  grown  up  plant*.  (Syn.  Camptottma  rubitundum. 
Hook.  &  Arn.)  P.  Fhanceschj  and  W.  M. 

DION.    See  Dioon. 

DIONSA  (an  unu*ual  name  for  Venus).  Droitrilcta . 
Vsmcs'  Flt-trap.  Thl*  Insectivorous  plant  Is  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  See  Fig.  713. 
It  closes  its  trap  with  remarkable  quickness.  The  i 


grows  wild  only  in  the  sandy  savannas  of  North  Ca 
It  1*  a  perennial  herb,  the  I  vs.  all  radical  and  In  a  rosette, 
the  spatulate  portion  being  regarded  as  petiole,  and  the 
trap  as  the  blade:  fls.  good  sixed,  white,  in  a  brae  ted 
corymb,  borne  on  a  leafless  scape.  It  Is  allied  to  the 
sundews,  other  famous  Insectivorous  plant*  which  are 
also  cultivated,  but  ha*  about  15  stamens,  a  columnar 
style,  and  seed*  at  the  base  of  the  pod.  Many  famous 
naturalists  have  studied  and  written  about  thl*  plant, 
and  It  has  a  large  special  literature.  At  time*  it  1*  sold 
widely  throughout  the  north,  often  at  high  prices,  but 
the  plant*  are  soon  "worked  to  death."  It  is  difficult  to 
keep  it  more  than  a  year  in  the  north,  but  it  ought  to  be 
furnished  In  large  quantities  at  low  rates,  so  that  all  the 
school  children  may  see  it.  It  Is  mostly  grown  In  con- 
servatories associated  with  botanical  institution*. 

"It  Is  seldom  that  this  wonderful  little  plant  Is  seen  in  a  good 
state  of  cultivation  any  length  of  time  after  removal  from  its 
native  haunts  Its  cultivation  In  a  greenhouse  la  usually  at- 
tended with  more  or  less  difficulty,  owing  to  unsuitable  condi- 
tion*, such  as  too  mui  li  dry  air,  shade  or  unfriendly  soil.  It 
delights  In  full  sunshine,  with  a  very  humid  atmosphere. 
When  the  plant*  can  be  secured  anil  transplanted  with  con- 
siderable of  the  Mill  In  which  they  grow  attached  to  the  bulb- 
like  root. stalks,  tiny  are  quite  easily  dealt  with,  and  may  be 
kept  in  a  healthy  growing  state  for  years.  I  find  a  round  hang- 
ing earthenware  receptacle  moat  useful  to  grow  them  In;  the 
bottom  Is  carefully  drained,  first  with  large  pieces  of  broken 
pot*,  then  smaller  pieces,  and  the  upper  layer  is  quite  fine. 
Some  chopped  flbrons  peat  is  places)  above  this,  when  the  plants 
are  built  In.  with  live  sphagnum  moss  used  Ui  fill  the  spaces 
between  the  clumps.  Arranged  In  this  way.  It  Is  hardly  possible 
to  give  them  too  much  water,  and  they  revel  In  abundant  »up- 


flnnty,  In  loose  live  sphagnum  moss,  with  a  glass  covering. 
Water  was  given  every  other  day  by  tilling  the  space  above  the 
plants  until  the  dish  was  filled,  and  then  it  was  poured  off.  In 
thl*  way  the  potting  material  never  became  sour.  From  the 
luxuriant  condition  in  which  these  plants  remained  for  years, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  thla  was  a  clow  Imitation  of  the  condi- 
tion* under  which  they  thrive  in  a  wild  state.  Home  ye  n  ago. 
owing  to  Professor  Aaa  <  tray '»  endeavor  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment purchase  a  strip  of  land  on  which  this  plant  grows,  there 
existed  a  widespread  idea  that  it  was  gradually  becoming  ex- 
tinct. There  seem*  to  be  little  likelihood  of  this  calamity,  how- 
ever, as  Diotuee  la  found  abundantly  in  some  place*  all  the  way 
from  Wilmington  to  Payetteville,  in  North  Carolina.  It*  per- 
manency I*  all  the  more  assured  seeing  that  the  plants  thrive 
on  soU  which  is  of  little  use  for  agricultural  purpo««.»-(,  W. 
CM»r*r,  in  Oardrn  and  Forest,  W.«J7  (f*W). 

mu*clpula,  Elll*.  Fig.  713.  Described  above.  B.M. 
785.  F.8.  3:280.  Mn.  1:69.-The  genu*  has  only  one 
■peele*.  W.  51. 

DIOON  (Oreek,  two  and  tgg;  each  scale 
ovules  and  the  seeds  are  in  pair*).  Cyeaddcta, 
some  foliage  plants  suitable  for  warm  or  temperate  palm 
house*.  This  once  powerful  order  is  now  nearly  extinct , 
and  the  few  remaining  species  are  of  the  greatest  scien- 
tific Interest  and  also  decorative  value.  D.  edule  has  a 
flat,  rigid  frond  which  Is  more  easily  kept  free  from 
scale  insects  than  Cyras  rerotntn,  the  commonest  species 
of  the  order  In  cultivation.  A  specimen  at  Kew  had  a 
trunk  :t-l  ft.  high  and  8-10  in.  thick,  the  crown  spread- 
ing 8-10  ft,  and  containing  50  fronds,  each  4-5  ft.  long 
and  6-9  In.  wide.  Both  sexes  make  cones  frequently, 
the  male  cone  being  9-12  in.  long  and  the  female  7-12  in. 
The  seeds,  which  are  about  the  size  of  Spanish  chest- 
nuts, are  eaten  by  the  Mexicans.  Many  Cycads  yield 
arrowroot.  This  genus  Is  said  to  be  the  closest  to  the 
fosall  forms  of  any  living  representative  of  the  order. 
The  genus  has  the  cones  and  twin  seeds  of  Zamla  and 
Encephalartua,  with  the  flat,  woolly  scales  of  Cycas.  but 
without  the  marginal  seed*  and  loose  Inflorescence  of 
the  latter.   Prop,  by  seeds.   Culture  same  as  Cycas. 

Mule,  Undl.  Lvs.  pilose  when  youn*?.  Anally  gla- 
brous, 3-5  ft.  long,  pinnatifld,  rigid,  narrowly  lanceolate 
segments, about  100 on  each  aide,  linear-lanceolate,. sharp- 
pointed,  widest  at  the  base,  rachis  flat  above,  convex 
beneath:  male  cones  cvllndriral,  female  cones  ovoid. 
Mex.  B.  M.  0184.  On.  56,  p.  365.  Qt.  48.  p.  157.  Var. 


\ 


DIOON 

,  Hort.,  is  a  verv  woolly  kind.  Qt.  48,  pp. 
154,  155.- A  variable  species.'  D.  tomentdsum,  once  sold 
by  Pitcher  and  Man  da,  was  probably  woollier  than  the 
type.  D.  spinnidsum.  Dyer,  differs  mainly  In  having  the 
segments  margined  with  small  sharp  points.  Mcx.  A.F. 
7-*6i-  W.  M. 

DIOSCOBKA  (Didscorides,  the  Greek  natnrallst). 
Dupconafat.  The  type  genus  of  a  small  family  (of 
about  8  genera)  allied  to  Liliaees>.  It  contains  upwards 
of  150  widely  dispersed  and  confused  species,  most  of 
them  native  to  tropical  regions.  Stems  herbaceous  and 
twining  or  long-procumbent,  usually  from  a  large  tuber- 
ous root,  and  sometimes  bearing  tubers  in  the  axils. 
Lvs.  broad,  ribbed  and  nctted-veined,  pet  dilate,  alternate 
or  opposite,  sometimes  compound.  Diatcious.  KIs. 
small;  calyx 6-partod,  anthers 6;  styles 3,  ovary  3-loculed 
and  calyx  adherent  to  It.  Pr.  a  S  winged  capsule.  Seeds 
winged.  The  great  subterranean  tubers  of  some  species 
are  eaten  in  the  manner  of  potatoes.  For  an  inquiry  into 
the  prehistoric  cultivation  of  IMoscorea*  In  America, 
see  Gray  &  Trumbull,  Amer.  Journ.  Sci.  25:250. 

A.  Stems  strongly  winged. 
alata,  Linn.  Fig.  714.  Stem  4-winged  orangular:  lvs. 
opposite,  cordate-oblong  or  cordate-ovate,  with  a  deep, 
basal  sinus,  glabrous,  devoid  of  pellucid  dots,  7- 
nerved  ( sometimes  0-nerved ) ,  with  the  outer  pair  united : 
"•laminate  spikes  compound,  special  ones  whorled,  short, 
flexuose :  pistillate  spikes  simple  :  lis.  distant,  anthers 
subglobose,  about  as  long  as  the  filament  :  capsule 
leathery,  elliptical.  India  and  the  S.  Sea  I  " 
—  Widely  cult,  in  the  tropics  under  many  ver 
names.  Tubers  reach  a  length  of  6-8  ft.,  and 
times  weigh  100  lbs.;  edible.  The 
for  years.  Variable. 
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714.  Dloacorea  alata. 
Showing  foliage  (X  V  aud  a  small  tuber. 

AA.   Stems  lerele  (cylindrical). 
B,   Lvs.  plain  green. 
divaricita,  Blanco.  ( D.  Batdtat.  I  >.  cne. )   Yam.  Chi- 
nkbiYam.  Chinese  Potato.  Cinnamon  Vine.  Very  tall 
climbing  (10-30  ft.),  the  Irs.  7-9  riblK-d,  cordate-ovate 
and  shining,  short-petioled.  bearing  small  clusters  of 


deep  In  the  ground,  2-3  ft.  long,  usually  larger  at  the 
lower  end.  Philippines.  F.S.  10:971.  R.H.  1854,  p. 
247,  45l-2.-Thl«  is  often  grown  In  the  tropica  for  1U 
edible  tubers,  which,  however,  are  difficult  to  dig.  In 
this  country  the  word  Yam  Is  commonly  applied  to  a 
tribe  of  sweet  potatoes  (see  Sir  ret  Potato).  The  Yam 
Is  hardy.  The  root  will  remain  In  the  ground  over 
winter  in  New  York,  and  send  up  handsome  tall,  twining 
shoots  In  the  spring.  The  plant  bears  little  tubers  in 
the  leaf-axils,  and  these  are  usually  planted  to  produce 
the  Cinnamon  Vine;  but  It  Is  not  until  the  second  year 
that  plants  grown  from  these  tubercles  produce  the 
large  or  full  grown  Yams.  A  form  with  short  and  potato- 
-i  D.  Decaisneana.  Carr.  (R.H.  1865:110). 


715.  Air 


tube  rs     and  stuck  i 


.Linn.  Am  Potato.  Fig.  715.  Tall-climbing: 
lvs.  alternate,  cordate-ovate  and  cuspidate,  7-9-nerved, 
the  stalks  longer  than  the  blade:  lis.  in  long,  lax,  droop- 
ing, axillary  racemes.  Tropical  Asia.  O.C.  II.  18:49.— 
Somewhat  cult.  S.  as  an  oddity  and  for  the  very  large 
angular  axillary  tubers  ( which  vary  greatly  in  size  and 
shape.)  These  tubers  sometimes  weigh  several  pounds. 
They  are  palatable  and  potato-like  in  flavor.  The  root 
tubers  are  usually  small  or  even  none. 

vUldsa.  Linn.  Stems  slender,  from  knotted  rootstocks : 
Ira.  cordate-ovate,  cuspidate-attenuate,  9-U-rlbbed, 
somewhat  pubescent  or  downy  beneath,  alternate,  oppo- 
site or  whorled:  fls.  greenish,  the  staminate  in  drooping 
panicles,  the  pistillate  in  drooping,  simple  racemes:  cap- 
sules very  stronglv  winged.  — Common  in  thickets  from 
N.  Eng.  to  Fla.  Perennial.  Twining  8-10  or  even  15  ft. 
Offered  in  the  trade  as  a  hardy  border  and  arbor  plant. 

bb.  Lvs.  variously  marked  and  colored,  at  least  beneath. 

discolor,  Hort.  Lvs.  large,  cordate-ovate,  cuspidate, 
with  several  shades  of  green,  white-banded  along  the 
midrib  and  purplish  beneath:  fls.  greenish  and  incon- 
spicuous: root  tuberous.  S.  Amer.  Lowe  54. — Useful 
for  the  conservatory.  Suggestive  of  Cissus  discolor. 

multicolor,  Lind.  &  Andrtf.  Probably  only  a  form  of 
the  last:  lvs.  variously  marked  and  blotched  and  veined 
with  silvery  white,  red,  green  and  salmon.  S.  Amer. 
l.H.  18:53.  — Very  decorative  glasshouse  plant. 

Other  species  are  cult.  In  the  flolf  region.  One.  with  2- 
wing**!  stem  and  S-lcibcsl  lvs,  (the  **  Yample n),  is  perhaps  />. 
triloba,  Linn.  One  with  prirklTcylindriral  stems  and  opposite 
oblong-nratc  lvs.  mar  br  />.  nummularia.  l-'tni 

D.  satira.  Una.,  was  fo  inded  upon  a  nnmWnf  tropical  cul- 
tivated » pre  Irs.  and  the  name  should  he  dropped.  -  for  Japanese 
cultivated  species,  see  Ueorgeson,  A  O.  13:*0,  with  illustrations. 

L.  H.  B. 

DI6SM  A  (Greek,  divine  odor).  R„tace„.  Small,  ten- 
der, heath-like  shrubs  from  southwestern  Africa.  Of 
the  228  species  described,  barely  a  dozen  now  remain  In 
this  genus,  the  rest  being  mostly  referred  to  sllied 
genera,  especially  Adenatidra,  Agathosmaand  Barosma. 
Lvs.  alternate  or  opposite,  linear-acute,  channeled,  ser- 
rulate or  sometimes  dilate,  glandular  dotted :  fls.  white 
or  reddish,  terminal,  subsolitary  or  corymbose,  pedicel- 
late ;  calyx  5-parted;  hvpogynou*  disk,  .'.-sinuate.  5- 
plaited;  petals  5;  style  short;  stigma  capitate.  Li 
monograph  In  Flora Capensls,  vol.  1  1 1859-60).  w\ 

Diosma  ericoides  Is  more  or  less  wel 

is  put  to  various  uses  in  floral  . 

braorblets  cut  to  the  required  length, 
g  for  other  flow- 
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•rs  In  the  nnw  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose  as 
Btevia  in  owd,  to  give  that  necessary  grace  and  artistic 
e  ftrct  to  the  whole.  This  species,  like  mo»t  of  the  genus, 
haa  an  agreeable  aromatic  fragrance  In  the  foliage.  It 
la  a  strong  grower,  loose  and  heath  like  In  habit  and 


?!r.  Nstivc 

Dfc.sr-vfcs  Virginian.. 


foliage,  as  the  specific  name  Indicates;  flowers  white  and 
small,  one  or  more  on  the  points  of  tiny  branchlets.  While 
Dlosmaa  undoubtedly  do  beat  in  soil  suitable  for  heaths, 
that  is,  soil  composed  largely  of  6brous  peat,  they  are  not 
nearly  so  exacting  In  their  requirement*  in  this  respect, 
and  can  be  grown  in  good  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mold  in 
equal  parts,  with  considerable  clean,  sharp  sand  added 
thereto. 

The  plants  should  be  cut  back  rather  severely  after 
flowering  to  keep  them  low  and  bushv;  this  refers  more 
particularly  to  the  above  species,  other  members  of  the 
genus  being  of  more  compact  growth  and  needing 
very  little  corrective  cutting  to  keep  them  in  shape. 
Viotma  capitata  (now  Ardouinia  enpitata  |  Is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  class,  and  is  a  much  better  one  than 
D.  cricoid,*  for  exhibition  and  show  purposes;  flowers 
pinkish  lilac.  In  corymbs  of  many  flowers.  The  propa- 
gation of  niosmaa  by  cutting*  is  similar  to  that  of 
heaths,  but  much  easier  with  the  same  amount  of  care. 
The  best  material  for  cuttings  is  young  wood,  when  not 
too  soft  or  too  bard.  Knwrru  Pmuvm. 

The  DioMuta  capitata  referred  to  above  was  described 
bv  Mnnasus,  but  isnow  referred  to  .-in/on  turn  capitata, 
Brongn.,  which  belongs  In  a  different  orderf  Brnniacc* ) 


In  a  different  subclass  of  the  Dicotyledons.  It 
Is  a  heath-like  shrub  2-3  ft.  high,  with  erect  branches, 
and  somewhat  wborled,  mostly  clustered  branches :  Ivs. 
spirally  arranged, stalkleas.overlapplng,  linear ,3-angled, 
roujfliish,  with  2  grooves  beneath:  fls.  crimson  { accord- 
ing to  Flora  Capenais),  crowded  into  oblong,  spike-like, 
terminal  beads,  (ienerlc  characters  are  calyx  adhering 
to  the  ovary,  5-elcft,  segments  large,  overlapping:  petals 
with  a  long.  2-keeled  claw,  and 
a  spreading,  roundish  limb  ; 
stamens  included:  ovary  half 
loferior,3-celled, cells  2-ovuled: 
style  3-angled.  with  3  small, 
papilla-like  stigma*.  This  plant 
Is  not  advertised  for  sale  In  America. 

eriooldes.  Linn.  Much-branched:  branches 
ami  twigs  quit*  glabrous  :  Ivs.  alternate, 
crowded,  recurved-epreadlng,  oblong,  obtuse, 
keeled,  pointless,  glabrous  :  lis.  terminal, 
2-3  lotrcijier,  with  very  short  pedicels;  calyx 
lobes  ovnte,  obtuse;  petals  elliptic-oblong,  ob- 
tuse. II  M  under  this  name  Is  In  realtv  D.  rwl- 
,j;nf,  var.  1,-HijiMitt. 

!>  triiurniiM,  Mma.  —  Adenandra  fragrsns.—  D,  rula&rit, 
Si'hl.vhi..  h.n  narrower  Its.  t ban  D.  ertfoMra.  and  tbejr  are 
s.-nt-.  brsiv  hli-L-  iiiMiul.-lr  pubescent:  Irs.  scattered,  rarely 
■  .|.j..Nit-.  :in.-tir,  mtivw, -urinate,  subalalr-acnmmatc.  There 
sr.-  ;•  w,-.J-!i;»rWeJ  l*>tni.ic»|  varieties.  ry  jj 

D1O8PTB08  i  fin..!,  .love's,  pyrot,  (train:  alluding  to 

Its  dlibK-  fruit  i.  A.'6e«<lrr<r.  Persimmon.  Eboxt. 
Ti-<-'  h  (,r  >!nutis.  vrith  alternate,  rarely  opposite,  entire 
lv.<,,  il.  ci-Uio-.i*  or  persistent,  without  stipules:  fls.  dlae- 
cic.ux  t,r  [."lyk'^ttious  in  few  ormany-fld.,  axillary  cymes, 
tin-  pisiillate  often  solitary,  yellowish  or  whitish;  caivx 
and  usually  4-lobed  ;  stamens  usually  S-ic, 

i:i--iii.n-l :  fr.  a  lore*".  Juicy  berry,  1-10-seeded,  bearing 
iis-.i;.||y  tli."  enlarged  r»|yx  at  the  base;  seed  flat,  rather 
large.  A iniut  l-o  *peciea  in  the  tropics,  few  in  colder 
flim:i!"s.  Tin;  few  cultivated  species  are  ornamental 
free-;,  wiiti  li!«rnlsr>tue,  lustrous  foliage,  rarely  attacked 
r.y  iiix.-i-t»  ;uul  M'ith  decorative  and  edible  fr.  The  only 
-1— ric<  wli  ich  is  to|i>ral>ly  hardy  north  Is  D.  Virginiana. 
wliile  /'.  h  ik.,  in  in-  ri  cultivated  in  Japan  for  its  large, 
i-lihK-  frtiit".  in  hardy  only  in  the  southern  states. 
Mi i,t  specie*  have  valuuble  hard  and  close-grained  wood, 
sinl  tbiit  of  some  tropical  species  Is  known  as  ebony. 
Tli.  v  tlirh-e  in  iilmoit  any  soil,  but  require.  In  cooler 
elirmit--..  «hcltered  an<i  sunny  positions.  Prop,  by  seeds 
nml  by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  or  layers  ;  the 
ti-oj.ii-nl  species  by  cuttings  of  mature  wood  in  spring, 
«'irh  l>"ttr.tti  heat;  the  fruit -bearing  varieties  are  usually 
u'iiific.1  or  budded  oti  seedling  stock  of  D.  I'irginiana. 
S.',»  /'.  n  ithtnott. 

Virginian*.  Litm.  Common  Peusimmox.  Fig.  716. 
Tree,  to  M  ft.,  rarely  to  100  ft.,  with  round-topped  head 
and  spreading,  often  pendulous  branches:  Ivs.  ovnte  or 
elliptic,  acuminate,  shining  above,  glabrous  at  length  or 
pubescent  beneath,  3-6  In.  long :  fls.  short-stalked, 
greenish  yellow,  staminate  in  3's,  %  in.  long,  with  16 
stamens:  pistillate  solitary,  larger, with  4  2-lobed  styles, 
connate  at  the  base:  fr.  globose  or  obovate,  plum-like, 
with  the  enlarged  calyx  at  the  base,  1-1 K  In.  In  diam., 
pale  orange,  often  with  red  cheek,  edible,  varying  in 
color  and  flavor.  June.  Conn,  to  Fla.,  west  to 
.and  Tex.   8.8.  6:252, 253.  U.  P.  8:265.  Ma.  4:21. 

Lotus.  Linn.  Round-headed  tree,  to  40  ft.:  Ivs.  elllp- 
tic  or  oblong,  acuminate,  pubescent,  often  glabrous  above 
at  length,  3-5  in.  long:  fls.  reddish  white,  staminate  in 
3's,  with  16  stamens,  pistillate  solitary:  fr.  black  when 
ripe,  globular,  \-%  in.  In  dlam.,  edible.  June.  W.  Asia 
to  China.  A.O.  12:460. 

KUd,  Linn.  f.  Kan.  Pig.  717.  Tree,  to  40  ft.,  with 
round  bead :  Ivs.  ovate-elliptic,  oblong-ovate  or  obovate, 
acuminate,  subcoriaeeous,  glabrous  and  shining  above, 
sparingly  hairy  or  glabrous  beneath,  3-7  in.  long  :  fls. 
yellowish  white,  staminate  with  16-24  stamens,  pistil- 
late to  %  In.  long;  styles  divided  to  the  base,  pubescent: 
fr.  large,  lVf-3  in.  across,  very  variable  In  shape  and 
sire,  mostly  resembling  a  tomato.  June.  Jap..  China. 
KM.  1870,  pp.  412,  413  ;  1872,  pp.  254,255  (as  D.  Rot- 
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burghi I. -Var.  ooitata,  Mutt.  Fr.  large,  depressed, 
globular,  orange-red,  with  4  furrows.  R.H.  1870:410. 
Q.C.  11.4:777;  III.  9:171  ;  13:51.  Go.  49,  p.  171.  Var. 
Maxell,  Moulllef.  Pr.  orange-yellow,  with  8  furrows. 
R.H.  1874:70.  Other  varieties  are  figured  in  R.H. 
1872,  p.  254;  1878:470;  1887;348;  1888:60,  and  A.O. 
13:831-6,  459-4K.  A  very  desirable  and  beautiful  fri.it- 
bearing  tree  for  the  southern  states,  where  a  number  of 
different  varieties  introduced  from  Jap.  are  cultivated, 
but  the  hardier  varieties  from  the  north  of  Jap.  and 
China,  which  are  likely  to  be  hardy  north  to  New  England, 
seem  hitherto  not  to  have  been  Introduced.  Pig.  715  is 
from  Ueorgeson's  articles  in  A.G.  1891. 

AA.  Lvt.  small,  obtuMe  or  emarginate  ;  eorolla  and 
calyx  5-lobed. 

Texina.  Seheele  (D.  Uerieana,  Scheele  MS.).  Small 
tree,  intricately  branched,  rarely  to  40  ft.:  lvs.  cuneate, 
obloug  or  obovate,  pubescent  below,  1-2  in.  long:  lis. 
with  the  lvs., pubescent,  on  branches  of  the  previous 
year,  staminate  with  10  stamens,  pistillate  with  4  pu- 
bescent styles,  connate  at  the  base:  fr.  black,  \-\  in. 
indiam.  Spring.  Tex.,  N.  Mox.  8.8.6:254. 

/'  ;.V,ium,  Koenlg.  Tree,  to  SO  ft.:  Ira.  elllpttr-oblong, 
bluntly  wuminatp.  glabrous:  fls.  white,  stanilnate,  in  short  ra- 
cemes. E.  Ind..  Oylon.  For  cull.  In  hothouse*  or  tropical  cli- 
mates. This  species  is  said  to  yield  the  best  ebony. 

AUTKBU  RlHDEH. 


717.  A  cultivated  (ruit  ol  Kaki 
Nearly  natural  >Ue 


DIPCADI  (meaning  uncertain).  Liili&eeo.  Tender 
bulbous  plants  of  minor  importance,  allied  to  Galtonia, 
with  radical,  thicklsh,  narrowly  linear  lvs.  and  loose 
racemes  of  odd-colored  fls.  on  leafless  scapes.  About  20 
apecies  in  southern  Europe,  tropical  and  south  Africa 
and  India.  During  the  winter,  their  resting  time,  the 
bulbs  should  be  kept  dry.  A  compost  of  light,  sandy 
loam  and  leaf-mold  has  been  recommended.  Latest  mon- 
ograph in  Latin,  1-71.  by  J.  G.  Baker,  In  Journ.  Linn. 
Soe.  11:395:  the  South  African  species  in  English  by 
Baker,  In  Flora  Capensis,  vol.  6  (1896-7). 

A.  All  perianth-»egmentt  equally  long.  (Trieharit.) 

serotinum.  Medic.  Lvs.  5-6,  fleshy-herbaceoas,  gla- 
brous, narrowly  linear,  6-12  in.  long,  2-3  lines  wide  near 
the  base,  channeled  on  the  face:  scape  4-12  in.  long:  ra- 
ceme loose,  4-12-fld.:  bracts  lanceolate.  4— 41  lines  long, 
longer  than  the  pedicels:  perianth  greenish  brown,  5-6 
lines  long:  ovary  sessile  or  subsessile.  S.  Ku.,  N.  Afr. 
B.M.  859. 


AA.  Outer  perianth-iegment*  longer  than  the  inner  and 

tailed. 

!il»mentd»um.  Medic.  (D.  v\ride,  Mopueh).  Lvi.  5-4, 
fleshy-herbaceous,  uarrowly  llnoar,  glabrous,  1  ft.  long, 
1H-3  lines  wide  near  the  base:  scape  1-2  ft.  high: 
raceme,  loose,  6-15-fld. :  bracts  linear-acuminate,  4-6  llnea 
long:  perianth  green,  12-15  lines  long,  outer  segments 
4-6  Hues  longer  than  the  inner:  capsule  sessile.  8.  Afr. 

  W.  M. 

DIPHYLLEIA  (Greek,  double  leaf).  Berbtridacea- 
I'mbkella  Leaf.  An  interesting  hardy  perennial  herb 
with  thick,  creeping,  jointed,  knotty  rootstocks,  send- 
ing up  each  either  a  huge  peltate,  cut-lobed,  umbrella- 
like,  radical  leaf  on  a  stout  stalk,  or  a  flowering  stem 
bearing  two  siiullur  (but  smaller  and  more  2-cleft)  alter- 
nate lvs.,  which  are  peltate  near  one  margin,  and  a 
terminal  cyme  of  white  fls.:  sepals  6,  fugacious:  petals 
and  stamens  6 :  ovules  IS  or  6:  berries  globose,  few- 
seeded.  This  is  one  of  many  genera  having  only  2  spe- 
cies, one  of  which  is  found  In  N.  E.  North  America,  the 
other  in  Japan.  There  is  a  wonderful  similarity  between 
the  floras  of  these  2  regions,  and  few  areas  nave  pro- 
duced so  many  plants  esteemed  in  cultivation. 

cymota.  Michx.  Root-lvs.  1-2  ft.  across,  2-cleft,  each 
division  5-7-lobed;  lobes  toothed:  berries  blue.  May. 
Wet  or  sprinev  places  in  Alleghanies  from  Va.  south. 
B.M.  1688.— Int.  Into  general  trade  by  II.  P.  Kelsey. 
Grows  readily  in  dry  soil  undercultivation,  but  Is  dwarf. 

DIPLADENIA  (Greek,  doubt,  gland,  referring  to  the 
two  glands  of  the  ovary,  which  distinguish  this  genua 
from  Echites).  Apoeyndcta.  A 
charming  genus  of  coolhouse  twiners, 
mostly  from  Brazil,  with  large,  showy 
more  or  less  funnel-shaped  fls.  having 
a  remarkable  range  of  color,  rarely 
whlte  or  dark  red,  but  especially  rich 
In  rosy  shades  and  with  throats  often 
brilliantly  colored  with  yellow.  The 
buds,  too,  are  charming.  The  genus  Is 
fully  as  interesting  as  Allamanda, 
which  belongs  to  another  tribe  of  the 
same  order.  Other  allied  genera  of 
great  garden  interest  are  Echites, 
Ontadenia,  Mandevilla  and  I'rechitcs. 
Some  species  are  naturally  erect 
bushes,  at  least  when  young,  and 
many  can  be  trained  to  the  bush 
form.  The  group  is  a  most  tempting 
one  to  the  hybridizer.  An  all-yellow- 
flowered  kind  is  desirable.  Many  names 
appear  In  European  catalogues,  but 
they  are  badly  mixed,  as  the  genus 
greatly  need*  a  cotnpleto  botanical  re- 
vision. Very  many  pictures  are  found 
in  the  European  horticultural  periodi- 
cals. Severn!  prizes  for  American  seed- 
lings have  been  taken  at  Boston, by  Geo. 
McWilliam,  Whitinsville.  Mass.,  who 
has  given  a  full  account  of  his  cultural 
methods  In  Gardening,  5:18  (1896). 

W.  M. 

Although  Dlpladenias  are  natives  of  the  tropics,  they 
grow  at  high  altitudes,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep  them 
In  close,  steaming  hothouses,  as  many  gardeners  do  in 
the  Old  World.  The  writer  has  kept  them  In  a  house 
whose  temperature  was  never  above  50°  F.,  and  fre- 
quently went  down  to  40°  on  winter  nights.  Cuttings 
should  be  rooted  in  winter,  and  the  young  plants  planted 
outdoors  during  the  summer,  being  careful  not  to  bury 
the  crowns  deep  In  the  soil.  They  can  endure  5  degrees 
of  frost  without  losing  their  foliage,  but  even  after  7 
degrees  of  frost  and  complete  loss  of  foliage,  the  plants 
have  been  lifted,  brought  into  tbe  greenhouse,  and 
flowered  with  success.  A  good  specimen  will  have 
50-80  open  fls.  at  one  time.  Tufts  of  fern  root  are  ex- 
cellent for  potting  soil,  with  some  sharp  sand  added.  A 
fine  specimen  may  be  grown  In  a  pan  2  ft.  across  and 
9  In.  deep.  Plants  never  need  shading.  In  late  fall,  as 
the  night*  get  cooler,  the  water  supply  may  be  gradually 
reduced  until  the  middle  of  Novemlter,  when  water  It 
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used  sparingly  until  it  U  desired  to  start  the  plant*  into 
fresh  growth.  For  pointa  concerning  training  and 
pruning,  consult  Un.  5:18.  qm,  McWiixiam. 

Few  tropical  plants  excel  the  Dipladenias  as  green- 
house twining  plants,  their  handsome  spray*  of  flowers 
being  produced  in  profusion  from  May  to  November, 
when  well  grown.  The  usual  method  of  propagation  Is 
by  1-  or  2-jointed  cuttings  of  tbe  well  ripened  growths 
inserted  in  sand  with  brisk  bottom  heat,  when  they  will 
usually  root  very  readily.  Seeds  are  not  often  produced 
In  this  genus,  though  occasionally  well  grown  plants 
will  produce  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe, 
in  pans  of  light,  peaty  soil,  with  a  goodly  proportion  of 
silver  sand  mixed  with  It,  and  the  pans  placed  in  a 
warm,  moist  atmosphere.  If  given  good  attention  tbe 
seedlings  will  flower  tbe  first  year.  Dipladenias  thrive 
best  when  potted  In  fern  or  kalmia  root  filter  only.  The 
potting  should  be  attended  to  in  early  spring,  just  before 
active  growth  commences.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
Injure  their  tuberous  roots,  as  this  will  result  in  weak- 
ening very  materially  the  vitality  of  the  plants.  Great 
care  must  also  be  exercised  in  watering  until  the  plants 
are  in  active  growth,  when  they  will  require  an  abun- 
dance of  water  at  tbe  roots ;  they  are  also  greatly  bene- 
fited by  au  occasional  watering  of  clear  liquid  cow-  or 
sheep-manure  water.  Frequent  spraying  of  the  foliage 
will  also  be  necessary  to  keep  down  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects. Dipladenias  do  best  when  grown  In  full  sunlight, 
the  roof  of  an  unshaded  greenhouse  being  well  suited 
to  them.  Tbe  pots  should  be  covered  with  some  non- 
conducting material,  however,  such  as  sphagnum  moss, 
to  prevent  Injury  to  the  roots  by  the  heat  of  tbe  sun. 
As  soon  as  the  season  of  blossoming  Is  past,  tbe  plant* 
should  be  cut  back,  and  allowed  to  rest  by  gradually 
withholding  the  water,  keeping  them  during  the  winter 
almost  dry  In  a  temp,  of  55b.      Edward  J.  Cajtstosq. 

The  following  kinds  aold  In  America  are  presumably 
horticultural  varieties  which  have  been  insufficiently 
described : 

D.  amAhilit.  Lv».  thort -(talked,  oblong,  acute:  fls.  rosy  crim- 
son. 1-5  In.  across:  enrolls  lobe*  very  round  and  stiff.  See  Un. 
51,  p.  Z!7.  Said  to  be  a  hybrid  of  I>,  craasinoda  and  I>.  splen- 
dens  —  D.  UrtarUyana.  Lvs.  oblong,  aruto,  dark  green:  Ms. 
pink  at  flrat,  changing  to  rich  crimson,  very  large.  (In.  51.  p. 
Z»  -It,  eximia  A  reernt  hybrld.-/>.  hbbrida.  Lvs.  large, 
stool,  bright  green  i  As.  flaming  crimson  red.-Z».  intUinit. 
Stout  growing;  foliage  strong:  fls.  rosy  purple. 

A.  Fit.  dark  purple. 

atropurpurca.  DC.  Glabrous,  Ivs.  ovate,  acute:  ra- 
cemes axillary.  2  nd. :  peduncles  a  little  longer  than  the 
Ivs. ;  pedicels  twisted,  bracted ;  calyx  lobes  lanceolate- 
acuminate,  a  little  shorter  than  the  pedicel,  and  a  third 
as  long  as  tbe  cylindrical  part  of  the  corolla;  corolla 
tube  funnel-shaped  above  the  middle;  lobes  triangular, 
wavy,  spreading,  shorter  than  the  dilated  part  of  the 
tube.  Bratll.  B.R.  29:27.  Gn.  44:937.  1.11.  42:33.  Gt. 
43,  p.  54H.  —  Lvs.  about  2  in.  long,  acute  at  the  very  base: 
petiole  V,  in.  long;  corolla  dark  purple  Inside  and  out; 
tube  2  in.  long.  S'one  of  the  pictures  cited  above  show 
tbe  fleshy,  spreading,  scale-like  stipule*  nearly  as  long 
as  the  petioles  which  De  Candolle  says  are  characteristic 
of  the  subgenus  Mlcradenla.  F.S.  1 :33  Is  said  to  be  D. 
atroviolarea  of  the  subgenus  Eudipladenla,  In  which  the 
stipules  are  absent  or  else  small  and  erect.  The  plate 
shows  a  strongly  ribbed  corolla-tube  and  lvs.  cordate  at 
the  base. 

AA.  Fit.  white:  throat  yellow  inside. 

Bolivlensls.  Hook.  Glabrous:  stem*  slender:  Ivs.  pe- 
tloled,  2-3  \i  In.  long,  oblong,  acuminate,  acute  at  base, 
bright  green  and  glossy  above,  pale  beneath;  stipules 
none:  racemes  axillary,  3-4- tid. :  peduncles  much  shorter 
than  the  lvs.,  about  as  long  as  petioles  and  pediet-1*: 
bracts  minute  at  the  base  of  the  twisted  pedicels:  calyx 
lobes  ovate,  acuminate.  3  line*  long:  corolla  almost  snl- 
ver-shaped,  tube  and  throat  slender  and  cylindrical,  the 
former  in.  long,  tbe  latter  twice  as  long  and  half  as 
broad  again:  limb  1  S  In.  across;  lobes  broadly  ovate, 
more  acuminate  than  in  P.  atrnpurpurea.  Bolivia. 
B.M.  5783.  Gn.!44:922.  Ong.  7:342. 


AAA.    Fit.  rote  :  throat  dttp  rote  or  purplt  within, 
whiiith  outtide. 

■pltndent,  DC.  Pig.  718.  Stem  glabrous:  lvs.  sub- 
sesslle,  elliptic-acuminate,  cordate  at  tbe  base,  wavy, 
pubescent,  especially  beneath,  veins  elevated,  numer- 
ous: racemea  axillary,  longer  than  the  Ivs.,  4-0- lid.: 
calyx  lobes  red-tipped,  awl-shaped,  as  long  a*  the  cylin- 
drical part  of  the  corolla  tube,  which  Is  half  the  length 
of  the  funnel-shaped  portion :  lobes  of  the  limb  rotund, 
subacute,  almost  as  long  as  the  tube.  Braxil.  Lvs.  4-8 
in.  long,  1  H-3  in.  wide,  pedicels  %-l  in.  long:  corolla 
tube  1 H  iu-  long,  white  outaide,  lobe*  rosy,  throat 
deeper,  almost  purple.  Braxil.  B.M.  3976.  F.S.  1:34 
shows  a  yellow  throated  form.  Var.  prorata.  Hod.  [D. 
protuta,  Hort.).  haa  larger  and  brighter  rosy  fls.,  lined 
with  yellow  inside,  the  outside  of  the  tube  rosy  except 


718.  Oipladenia  splendena  (X  %). 

at  the  base,  which  is  yellow.  I. II.  30:491.  — Int.  by  B.  S. 
William*.  P.  amdbilit,  Hort.,  Is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  of 
P.  erattinoda  and  D.  tplendtut.  I.H.  27:39ti,  shows  a 
12-fld.  raceme  with  exceptionally  bright  red  fls. 

aaaA.  Fit.  talmon  colored:  throat  yellow  inside  and 
oat. 

aropnylla.  Hook.  Named  for  the  long,  narrow  apex  of 
the  leaf.  Glabrous,  erect  bush,  not  a  vine  :  branches 
numerous,  swollen  at  the  joints:  Ivs.  ovate-oblong,  ob- 
tuse at  the  base,  suddenly  narrowed  at  the  apex  into  a 
narrow  point  %  In.  long;  peduncles  long,  drooping,  flex- 
uose:  racemes  axillary,  4-6-fld,:  calyx  segment*  awl- 
shaped  :  corolla  dull  yellow  outside,  deeper  and  brighter 
yellow  within;  tube  cylindrical  in  lower  third,  then 
swelling  Into  an  almost  bell-shaped  throat;  lobes  of  the 
limb  salmon  inclined  to  purple,  acute.  Braxil.  B.M. 
4414.  P.M.  1G:66.  F.S.  5:425. 

Z>.  erattinbda.  DC.  Glabrous:  stem  much  branched,  with 
many  nodes:  lvs.  lanceolate,  acute  or  almost  acuminate,  acute 
at  the  l»a*c.  »hlntng  and  leathery  on  both  sides:  rarenjes  axil- 
lary, about  a  dd.:  calyx  lobes  lanceolate,  acuminate,  a  little 
shorter  than  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  corolla  tube.  2  or  S 
times  shorter  than  the  pedicel;  corolla  tube  bell-shaped  above 
the  middle:  lobes  oliovate-orblcular.  The  above  is  the  original 
description  by  I>e  Candolle.  who  add*  that  the  lvs.  are  3-S%io. 
long,  * 4-1  In.  wide,  petiole  t-i  lines  long:  stipules  interpetiolar. 
with  4  short  cuspidate  teeth.  Tbe  plant  pictured  in  B.R.  30:64 
was  renamed  D.  Lindleyi  by  Lernain-  chiefly  for  its  pilose  stem 
and  stellate-lobed  stipules.  Later  authorities  refer  B.B.  30:«4 
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throat  orange  inn 


islde. 


10  may  be  the  name  plant  as  B  R 
iv-B  and  ullpoles.  The  plant  ni  prized 
white  at  flrat ,  then  shot  with  »oft 
_  ..imlly  a  deep  rote.  Only  one  flower 
at  a  time,  and  earn  laated  8  or  ■  days, 
D.  craaalnoda  ia  said  to  be  a  parent. 


with  D.  aplendena,  of  D.  amabllts.  (On.  44,  p.  "U 
ritii.  Hook.-OdunUdenU  aperloaa.  —  D.  Mustru.  DC.  Ola- 
broua  or  pubescent:  hi.  oblong  or  rotund,  c>btu»e  or  nrarly 
aeate,  rounded  or  subeordate  at  the  baae,  many  nerved ;  atipul«-» 
none-  petiole  short:  racemes  terminal.  4-8-fld.:  fl».  rosy,  throat 
yellow  inaidc,  purple  at  the  month:  corolla  tube  cylindrical  to 
the  middle,  then  funnel-shaped;  limb  3-3  H  In.  across,  lobe* 
rosy,  orbicular  ovate,  obtuse.  BraxU.  F.8.  3:256.  \  ar.  glabra. 
Muell  Arg.  B.M.  71M.-D.  Sdnderi,  Hems.,  haa  flesh  colored 
tls.  with  throat  yellow  inaide.  and  outilde  at  the  baae  baa  smaller 
Iva.  than  I».  illu.lrls.  and  no  circle  of  purple  at  the  mouth  of  the 
fl.  On.  511111.  W.  M. 

DIPLAHBHfcNA  (Greek,  tvo  anthers;  the  third  being 
Imperfect).  Iridaeeat.  Only  2  species  of  tender  plants 
from  Australia  and Taamanla.  They  belong  to  the  same 
anbtribe  with  our  native  Blue-eyed  Grass,  Slsyrlucblum. 
Rhizomes  abort:  atoms  terminal,  erect,  simple  or  some- 
what branched:  Its.  in  a  tuft,  uarrow,  rigid,  acuminate, 
equltant :  spat  he  terminal,  rigid,  acuminate :  tin.  whitish ; 
perianth  without  any  tube  over  the  ovary  J  segments  un- 
equal, inner  ones  shorter,  connlvent:  upper  stamen  Im- 
perfect. This  plant  is  advertised  in  the  American  edi- 
tion of  a  Dutch  bulb  dealer's  catalogue. 

Moras,  L«blll.  Stems  1X-2  ft.  long,  with  a  single 
terminal  cluster,  and  several  sheathing  bract-  lv».  u-B 
in  a  tuft,  I-IK  ft.  long,  X-X  In,  wide:  spathe*  rylindri- 
cat,  2-3  Bd.,  2  in.  long. 

DIPLAZIUM  (Greek,  doubled).  Polupodiaeea.  A 
genus  of  rather  large,  coarse  ferns  allied  to  A»pl<*ulum, 
but  with  the  Indusla  often  double,  extending  to  both 
sides  of  some  of  the  veins,  which  are  unconnected. 
Eighty  or  more  species  are  found,  mostly  In  the  warmer 
portions  of  the  world.  For  culture,  see  Fem». 

A.  Lvs.  timple:  low  plant*. 
lanceum,  Thunb.   Lvs.  6-9  In.  long,  *4-l  in.  wide, 
narrowed  upward  anil  downward,  the  margin  mostly  en- 
tire; sorl  reaching  nearer  to  the  edge  than  the  midrib. 
India,  China,  Japan. 

▲a.  Lvs.  pinnate,  with  the  pinna  deeply  lobe<l:  rootttock 
not  rising  to  form  a  trunk. 

arboreum,  Willd.  Lvs.  12-18  in.  long,  6-K  in.  wide, 
with  a  distinct  auricle  or  lobe  at  the  base.  The  habit  is 
not  arboreous,  as  originally  supposed,  and  as  the  name 
would  indicate:  quite  near  the  next,  but  less  deeply  cut. 
West  Indies  and  Venezuela. 

Shepherd!,  Spreng.  (AspUnium  Shtpherdi.  Spreng.  I. 
Lvs.  12-18  in.  long,  6-9  in.  broad,  deeply  lobed,  the  lobe* 
at  the  base  aometlmes  reaching  down  to  the  racl  ' 
what  toothed  and  often  K  in.  broad  ;  sorl 
long-linear.  Cuba  and  Mexico  to  Brazil. 

aaa.  Lvs.  bipinnate:  trunk  somewhat 
arborrseent. 

latildlium,  Moore  ( Aspltnium  latitolium, 
Don).  Caudex erect, somewhat  arborescent: 
lvs.  3-4  ft.  long,  12-18  In.  wide,  with  about 
12  pinna!  on  cither  side.  India,  China  and  the  Philip- 

L.  M.  UNDBKwoon. 


mum,  which  is  found  along  the  coaat  of  Brazil,  is  but  10 
feet  in  height  when  fully  developed.  This  genus  Is  with- 
out spines,  the  leaves  being  pinnate,  very  dark  green  on 
the  upper  side  and  usually  covered  with  white  totnentum 
on  the  under  side,  the  pinna)  being  clustered  along  the 
midrib  in  most  Instances.  In  a  very  young  plant  of  this 
genus  the  ultimate  character  Is  not  at  all  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  the  seedling  plants  have  undivided  or  simple 
leaves,  this  characteristic  frequently  obtaining  In  the 
case  of  I>.  eaudeseens  until  the  plant  Is  strong  enough 
to  produce  leaves  4  or  5  feet  long.  A  warm  greenhouse, 
rich  soil  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  are  among  the 
chief  requisites  for  the  successful  culture  of  Dlplothe- 
miums.  D.  eaudeseens  is  the  best  known  of  the  genus, 
and  where  space  may  be  bad  for  its  free  development  It 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  palms  In  cultivation. 

candescent,  Mart.  [Cerirylon  niveum,  Hort.).  Wax 
Palm.  8tem  12-20  ft.  high,  10-12  In.  thick,  remotely 
ringed,  often  swollen  at  the  middle:  lvs.  9-12  ft.,  short 
petiolod  ;  segments  70-90  on  each  side,  ensiform.  densely 
waxy  white  below,  the  middle  ones  24-28  in.  long,  \% 
in.  wide,  the  upper  and  lower  ones  shorter  and  narrower, 
all  obtuse  at  the  apex.  Brazil.  K.H.  1876.  p.  235. 

Jakeo  G.  Smith  and  W.  H.  Tapun. 

DlPSACUB  (fo  fAirir,  from  the  Greek:  the  bases  of 
the  connate  lvs.  In  some  species  hold  water). 
Teasel.   Perhaps  16  specie*  of  tall,  stout 


DIPLOTHfiMIUM  (Greek,  double  sheathed).  Pal- 
maeea,  tribe  Cocoinea.  Spineless  palms,  low  or  stem- 
less,  or  often  with  ringed,  stout,  solitary  or  fascicled 
trunks.  Lvs.  terminal,  pinnatisect;  segments  crowded, 
lanceolate  or  ensiform,  acuminate,  glaucous  or  silvery 
beneath,  margins  recurved  at  the  baae,  mldnerve  promi- 
nent :  raehis  2-faced,  strongly  laterally  compressed  ; 
petiole  coucave  above:  sheath  flbroua,  open :  spadices 
erect,  long  or  short-peduncled,  strict,  thlcklsb:  spathes 
2,  the  lower  coriaceous,  the  upper  cymhlform,  beaked, 
ventrally  dehiscent :  bracts  short,  coriaceous :  lis.  rather 
large,  cream  colored  or  yellow:  fr.  ovoid  or  obovoid, 
•mall.   Species  5.  Brazil. 

Dlplothemium  is  a  small  genus  of  very  handsome 
palms.  In  slxe  the  members  of  this  genus  seem  to  vary 
as  much  as  those  included  in  the  Coeos  group.  D.  mariti- 


perennial  herbs  of  the  Old  World.  The  fls.  are  small 
and  in  dense  heads,  like  those  of  compositous  plants, 
but  the  anthers  are  nit  united  (or  syngeneaious) as  they 
are  in  the  Composite.  One  species,  D.  syMstris, 
Mill.,  is  an  introduced  weed  along  roadsides  in  the 
northeastern  states  and  Ohio  valley.  It  is  biennial, 
the  stem  arising  the  second  year  and  reaching  a  height 
ofSorGft.  It  Is  snld  to  be  a  good  bee  plant.  The  Puller's 
Teasel,  />.  Fullonum.  Linn.  I  Fig.  719),  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  former,  and  differs  from  it  chiefly  in  the 
very  strong  and  hooked  floral  scales.  These  scales  give 
tbe'head  Its  value  for  the  teasing  or  raising  the  nap  on 
woolen  cloth,  for  which  no  machinery  Is  so  efficient.  Thla 
plant  Is  grown  commercially  In  a  limited  area  In  central 
New  York.  L.  H.  B. 
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DlBCA  (Greek,  from  dirk*,  a  fountain:  referring  to 
the  plant  aa  growing  In  moist  places).  Thymttadeta. 
Two  species  of  North  American  shrubs,  with  touch, 
fibrous  bark,  alternate,  thin,  short,  entire,  petlolate,  de- 
ciduous lv».,  apetalous  perfect  fljt.  in  peduncled  faaclclei 
of  the  previous  season's  growth,  the  branches  develop- 
ing subsequently  from  the  same  nodes :  calyx  corolla-like, 
yellowish,  campanula!*,  undulately  obscurely  4-toothed, 
bearing  twice  as  many  exserted  stamen*  as  Its  lobes 
(usually  81 :  ovary  nearly  sessile,  free,  l-loeuled,  with  a 
single  hanging  ovule;  style exserted,  Aliform:  fr.  berry- 
like, oval-oblong.  Hardy  deciduous  branching  shrubs, 
often  with  the  habit  of  miniature  trees.  Bark  of  inter- 
laced, strong  fibers,  and  branches  so  tough  and  flexible 
that  they  may  be  bent  Into  hoops  and  thongs  without 
breaking.  So  used  by  tne  Indiana  and  early  settlers. 
The  Leatherwood  is  not  one  of  the  showiest  of  hardy 
shrubs,  but  its  small,  yellowish  flowers  are  abundant 
enough  to  make  It  attractive,  and  It  deserves  cultivation 
•specially  for  the  earliness  of  its  bloom  in  spring.  It  ia 
of  slow  growth,  and,  when  planted  singly,  makes  a  com- 
pact miniature  tree;  planted  In  masses  or  under  shade 
it  assume*  a  straggling  habit.  It  thrives  In  any  moist 
loam.  Prop,  by  seeds,  which  are  abundant  and  germi- 
i  readily:  also  by  layer*. 


<x*>. 


pal&ttrii,  Linn.  I  *  •  t  it  eh  wood.  Moosewood.  Fig. 
720.  A  shrub,  2-C  ft.  high,  with  numerous  branches 
having  scars  which  make  them  appear  as  if  jointed,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  annual  growth,  and  with  yellow- 
brown  glabrous  twigs:  Irs.  oval  or  obovate,  with  obtuse 
apex,  2-3  in.  long,  green  and  smooth  above,  whitish  and 
downy  below,  becoming  smooth,  the  base  of  the  petiole 
covering  buds  of  the  next  season:  fls.  yellowish,  abun- 
dant enough  to  be  attractive,  nearly  sessile,  Sin.  long, 
falling  as  the  Ivs.  expand:  fr.  bidden  by  the  abundant 
foliage,  egg-or  top-shaped,  in.  long,  reddish  or  pale 
green.  Woods  and  thickets,  mostly  In  wet  soil  N.  and  S. 
U.K.  4: 292. -Common. 

D.  oteidrntdlis.  A  Gray.  A  similar  species  found  on  the  Pacific 
oa.t.  differs  mainly  in  the  deeper  calyvlobes,  lower  insertion 
of  the  stamen.,  .es.ile  flowers,  and  white  involucre.  Not  in  the 
trade,  bnt  worthy  of  cult.  x.  PRCLP8  WrilA.N. 

DlSA  (origin  of  name  unknown).  OrrAirfdecfr,  tribe 
Of>hrydr<r,  One  hundred  or  more  terrestrial  orchids, 
mostly  8.  African,  of  which  several  are  known  to  fan- 
ciers, but  only  one  of  which  is  in  the  Amer.  trade. 
Sepals  free,  spreading,  upper  one  galeate.  produced  in  a 
horn  or  spur  at  the  base;  petals  Inconspicuous,  small, 
adnate  to  the  base  of  the  column.  The  species  described 
below  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  known 
orchid*,  but  as  yet  difficult  to  manage  under  artificial 
conditions. 

grandiflora.  Linn.  Fi-owek  or  the  Oon*.  Root  stock 
tuberous:  stems  I  ft.  or  more  high,  unttranched:  lvs. 
dark  green:  lis.  several ;  upper  sepal  hood -like  or  gale- 
ate,  3  in.  long,  rose-color,  with  branching  crimson  veins ; 
lateral  sepals  slightly  shorter,  brilliant  carmine-red; 
petals  and  lahellum  "orange.  Inconspicuous.  8.  Afr. 
B.M.4073.  G.C.II.  18:  521;  111.9:365.    Oakes  Ames. 


William  Watson,  in  Garden  aad  Forest  9:  284,  says  of 
Disa  :  "They  all  require  eool-greenhouse  treatment, 
plenty  of  water,  an  open,  peaty  soil  and  shade  from  direct 
aunshine.  Aa  soon  as  the  plants  have  flowered,  they  are 
ahaken  out  of  the  soil,  the  sucker*  taken  off,  and  potted 
singly  in  small  pots  and  watered  liberally.  In  November 
they  are  again  potted  into  3-lneh  pots,  In  which  they 
remain  until  they  flower.  They  make  a  display  of  flowers 
for  about  two  months."  In  Q.F.  7: 324,  Watson  write*  of 
D.  KevtHM*:  "This  la  a  beautiful  hybrid,  wbicb  is  as 
easily  grown  as  any  orchid  I  know  of,  and  multiplie* 
itself  by  means  of  offsets  with  all  the  prodigality  of 
Couch  ilrass.  Many  connoisseurs  declare  it  is  the  best 
of  all  Disas.  *  •  •  IK  Vtitekii  is  a  noble  plant,  and 
almost  as  free  as  D,  Knrrn$r.  I  would  recommend  all 
growers  of  orchids  to  procure  both  and  propagate  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  •  •  •  The  Kew  plant*  are  in 
4-inch  pots,  and  each  bears  a  spike  18  inches  high  with 
from  10  to  20  flowers,  each  2  inches  across."  For  portrait 
of  O.  K  ■  i   see  Q.C.  III.  18: 273. 

DI8ANTHU8  (Greek,  dit,  twice,  and  amtkos,  flower; 
the  fls.  being  in  2-fld.  heads).  Uamamrliddrea.  Shrub, 
with  alternate,  deciduous,  entire,  long-petioled  Irs.:  fls. 
similar  to  those  of  Hamamelis,  but  borne  in  pairs  on 
erect  axillary  peduncles  and  connate  back  to  back:  cap- 
sule J -celled,  with  several  seeds  in  each  cell.  The  only 
species,  D.  cercidliolius,  Maxim.,  is  a  shrub,  with  slender 
branches,  8-10  ft.  high:  lvs.  roundish  ovate,  paltnately 
nerved.  3—4  in.  long:  fls.  dark  purple,  in  October.  O.F. 
6:215.  Hardy  ornamental  shrub  of  elegant  habit,  with 
distinct,  handsome  foliage,  turning  to  a  beautiful  claret- 
red  or  red  and  orange  in  fall.  Prop,  by  seeds,  germi- 
nating very  slowly,  and  by  layers  ;  probably  also  by 
grafting  on  Hamamelis.  Al.men  Kehder. 

DISEASES  of  plants  are  of  many  classes.  The  word 
disease  as  applied  to  plants  is  commonly  associated  with 
those  manifestations  which  are  the  result  of  seriously 
disturbed  nutrition,  rather  than  with  mere  attacks  of 
devouring  Insects.  We  might  classify  diseases,  for  hor- 
ticultural purpose*,  a*  those  due  to  parasitic  fungi  lor 
fungous  diseases),  those  due  to  bacteria  or  germs,  those 
due  to  nematodes  or  eel  worms,  and  those  which  are  as- 
sociated with  disturbed  or  imperfect  nutrition.  To 
these  four  classes  we  iball  now  give  our  attention: 

Frxoors  Diseases  are  those  that  are  due  to  the  inva- 
sion of  tissue  by  fungi  (see  fssfsl),    All  crop  plants 
e  more  or  less  subject  to  the  attack  of  these  insidious 
MM,  and  the  havoc  they  bring  is  rarely  fully  appre- 
ciated. 

The  chief  lines  of  treatment  with  plants  subject  to 
injury  from  fungi  are,  first,  to  reduce  the  number  of 
spores  to  a  minimum,  and,  secondly,  to  surround  the 
plants  with  conditions  unfavorable  for  their  develop- 
ment and  yet  not  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the  plant 
itself.  Fungi  as  a  rule  are  fond  of  moisture  and.  there- 
fore, dry  weather  Is  an  allv  of  the  cultivator,  while  a  sea- 
son with  high  humidity  and  a  large  rainfall  is  asso- 
ciated with  an  abundance  of  plant  diseases.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  the  weather  is  without  man's  control  there 
will  be  an  uncertain  quantity  in  the  problem  of  plant 
healthfulness. 

The  growing  season  for  crop  plants  Is  practically  the 
same  as  that  for  fungi,  and  during  the  winter  inactivity 
prevails  for  both  host  and  parasite.  In  other  words, 
there  are  several  months  of  the  year  when  the  fungi  are 
either  inactive  in  the  host  plant  or  lying  dormant  out- 
side of  It,  ready  to  begin  their  destructive  work.  When 
the  plant  is  a  perennial,  the  fungus  may  live  over  winter 
in  lis  tissue,  as  is  well  illustrated  In  the  black -knot.  Plo%c- 
righiia  mnrhota,  of  the  plum  and  cherry.  The  swellings 
upon  the  twigs  increase  from  year  to  year  until  the  stem 
is  girdled  or  otherwise  destroyed.  The  fungus  Is  peren- 
nial, and  every  knot,  unless  the  branch  is  dead,  i«  the  di- 
rect starting  point  for  new  growth.  Along  with  this 
fact  is  the  eqnally  Important  one  that  In  the  hard,  black 
crust  of  the  excrescence  there  are  Innumerable  spheri- 
cal pits  In  which  countless  spores  pass  the  winter,  and 
are  ready  to  spread  the  disease  to  new,  healthy  twigs  as 
the  knot' breaks  up  and  fresh  growth  starts  In  the  tree 
in  spring.  In  the  light  of  the  above  facts,  there  are 
many  reasons  for  destroying  the  kuots  upon  a  plum  or 
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cherry  tree.  The  limbs  affected  are  practically  worth- 
less, iiml  by  destroying  them  the  disease  is  kept  from 
spreading  further  in  the  branch  and  the  forming  spores 
are  destroyed  before  they  have  an  opportunity  of  get- 
ting a  foothold  elsewhere. 

I  f  the  horticulturist  understands  the  methods  of  growth 
and  propagation  of  a  destructive  fungus,  he  is  better 
able  to  take  the  step  that  may  lead  to  the  eradication  of 
the  pest.  Let  another  example 
bo  taken,  nutnely,  the  apple- 
leaf  rust,  which  In  some  parts 
of  the  country  is  a  serious 
menace  to  the  orchardiat.  It 
is  recognized    as  yellow 
blotches  upon  the  foliage,  fol- 
lowed by  groups  of  deep  cups 
in  the  under  half  of  the  leaf 
tissue,  where  orange-colored 
spores  are  produced  in  great 
abundance.    The  life  cycle  of 
this   fungus,  Gymnoipomn- 
gium  tnarropug.  Involves  two 
hosts;  that  is,  it  lives  in  one 
stage  upon  the  common  red 
cedar  and  in  the  next  it  infests 
the  apple  tree.  Upon  the  cedar  the  fungus,  forms  galls 
of  a  chocolate  color  half  an  Inch  or  more  in  diameter, 
which  during  the  spring  rains  become  swollen  and  have 
•  gelatinous  exterior.    In  this  jelly  the  spores  are  pro- 
duced that  And  their  way  to  the  apple  tree  and  there 
form,  after  vegetating  for  a  few  days,  the  destructive 
rust.  It  is  seen  that  in  a  cue  like  this  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  Is  to  destroy  the  cedar-galls,  for  in  tbem  the 
fungus  passes  the  winter;  and  this  ean  be  done 
by  picking  and  burning.  To  those  who  do  not 
set  a  high  value  upon  their  cedar  trees,  the  end 
may  be  accomplished  by  removing  the  cedar 
trees  that  stand  at  all  near  the  infested 
orchard. 

But  there  an-  many  destructive  fungi 
that  pass  their  whole  life  upon  the 
tame  plant,  and  the  method  men- 
tioned for  the  apple  rust  would  not 
obtain.    In  many  such  cases  the 
use  of  fungicides  has  proved  ef- 
fective. The  apple-scab  <  Fig.  721 ), 
due  to  a  fungus  [Futitla- 
ilium  drndritifum),\*  a  good 
case  In  point.  It  infesta  both 
the  leaf  and  the  fruit,  caus- 
ing irregular  blotches  upon 


711.  Peaches  o(  last  year's  crop  still  hanging  on  the  tree, 
attacked  by  monilla  WSl. 
Ths  tiranrh  is  dead  frnm  the  cffwts  of  the  fungus. 

both,  and  frequently  destroying  the  crop.  Many  ex- 
periments have  demonstrated  that  this  scab-produc- 
ing fungus  can  be  kept  down  by  the  use  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  various  other  similar  substances.  The  fun- 


gus thrives  below  the  skin  of  the  fruit  and  the  epider- 
mis of  the  leaf,  producing  spores  in  abundance  upon  the 
surface.  The  fungicide,  when  left  in  a  tbin  II I m  upon  the 
susceptible  surface,  prevents  the  germination  of  the 
spores  and  the  extrauce  of  the  fungus.  It  likewise  may 
kill  the  spores  in  the  places  where  they  are  formed  and 
before  they  have  been  transplanted  to  another  part  of 
the  plant.  The  fungicide  cannot  act  as  a  cure  in  the 
sense  of  replacing  the  diseased, by  healthy  tissue,  but 
may,  by  destroying  the  spores, so  prevent  the  spread  that 
the  healthy  parts  may  predominate.  In  the  case  of  foli- 
age, the  spraying  is  chiefly  preventive,  and  should  be 
particularly  directed  to  the  younger  leaves,  the  older 
ones,  with  the  fungus  already  established  In  them,  In 
time  falling  away.  With  the  ordinary  fruits  there  is  no 


733.  Effects  of  the  leal-curl  fungus  on  peach  foliage  (X  H). 

such  succession,  and  the  aim  is  to  have  each  apple  or 
pear  coated  with  the  fungicide. 

As  a  rule  a  fungus  that  attacks  the  fruit  also  infests  the 
leaves,  and  may  likewise  thrive  In  the  stems.  From  this 
It  Is  gathered  that  the  spray  should  be  very  thoroughly 
applied  to  all  parts  of  the  plant,  in  order  that  the  foliage 
may  be  kept  In  vigor  and  make  the  required  food  sub- 
stances for  the  growth  of  the  fruit,  and  tho  latter  saved 
from  decay  due  to  direct  attack  of  the  fungous  germs. 
But  this  la  not  enough.  From  what  has  been  remarked 
concerning  the  hibernation  of  fungi.  It  goes  without  long 
argument  that  much  can  be  done  by  thorough  sanitation 
In  the  orchard  and  fruit  garden  when  the  crop  is  off  and 
the  plants  are  at  rest.  In  short,  the  foliage  of  a  blighted 
orchard  or  vineyard  is  too  important  to  be  overlooked 
in  considering  the  subject  of  fungous  diseases.  The  pear 
leaves,  for  example,  may  be  Infested  with  the  leaf-spot, 
Kntomoiporium  mnrulatum,  and  spraying  may  have  kepi 
them  from  falling  prematurely  and  a  good  crop  saved 
thereby,  but  the  old  leaves,  as  they  drop  In  autumn,  are 
more  or  less  Infested  with  the  disease,  and,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  destroyed  before  the  winds  have  scat- 
tered them.  In  the  same  way  the  black-rot  of  the  grnpe 
{Lutttadia  Bidtrrltiis  may  be  carried  over  in  the  foli- 
age and  the  mummy  berries  that  are  left  upon  the  vines. 
Here,  again,  the  spray  pumps  can.be  largely  supple- 
mented by  picking,  pruning  and  burning.  In  the  winter 
care  of  vineyards  we  ran  take  a  lesson  from  the  grape 
growers  of  Europe,  where  much  care  is  taken  to  clean 
up  after  every  crop.  They  do  not  stop  with  the  gather- 
ing of  the  refuse,  but  spray  the  leafless  vines  in  win- 
ter, and  the  trellises  as  well,  with  Bordeaux  or  plain 
solution  of  cupric  sulfate.  The  subject  of  remedies  for 
fungous  diseases  would  be  slighted  were  not  emphatic 
words  used  111  this  connection.   It  Is  folly  to  delay  the 
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use  of  remedial  measures  until  after  the  fungi  are  In 
evidence.   With  many  quick-acting  diseaaea  it  ia  then 

too  late,  and  in  fact  with  if  the  spray  pump,  when  the 

treea  are  in  full  leaf  and  fruit,  ia  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. The  fruit-rot  or  ((ray  mold  [Monitia  Irvrtiyma) 
of  the  cherry,  plum  and  peach  ia  of  this  type.  To  eradi- 
cate this  pent,  it  is  not  enough  to  wait  until  the  disease 
is  in  the  trees,  for  then,  if  the  weather  is  warm  and 
moist,  the  crop  Is  destroyed.  Here,  again,  the  work  of 
prevention  should  begin  the  winter  before;  by  destroy- 
ing all  mummy  fruit  (Pig.  Til)  and  blighted  branches 
the  disease  is  attacked  at  its  weakest  point. 

Another  point  in  this  connection  that  must  be  kept  in 
mind  is  the  general  health  of  the  plant.  Every  tree  or 
abrub  should  be  well  nourished  and  come  to  ita  ap- 
pointed task  in  good  health.  This  means  the  best 
form  of  the  plant  for  the  purposes  intended,  obtained 
by  the  use  of  the  pruning  knife  or  other  means.  Fungi 
do  not  love  the  sunshine  half  as  well  as  the  shade,  and 
an  open-topped  tree  needs  less  spraying  than  one  with 
the  branches  crowded.  This  will  also  obviate  in  some 
measure  another  point  of  weakness,  namely,  overload- 
ing. A  peach  tree  attempting  to  carry  •  double  comple- 
ment of  fruit  will  breed  more  decayed  fruit  and  foliage 
than  many  that  are  not  overloaded.  Thinning,  in  other 
words,  ia  often  as  essential  to  healthfulness  as  spraying, 
and  a  congenial  soil  and  situation  are  more  important 
than  either.  Naturally,  the  question  of  remedies  for  fun- 
gous diseases  comes  in  only  after  all  the  conditions  for 
the  best  growth  of  the  plants  have  been  met. 

The  number  of  fungi  Injurious  to  the  horticulturist  is 
large,  and  space  permits  of  the  mention  of  but  a  few 
under  the  several  crops.  Apples;  Aside  from  the  rust 
and  scab  used  above  for  general  illustration,  there  are 
the  ripe-rot  [Glaonporium  fruetigtnum);  powdery  mil- 
dew ( / '  i  p>ui  1,1  Oxynrantka),  and  the  flre-bllght  ( /la- 
rillnt  amulororu$\.  The  first  of  the  three  grows  also 
npon  the  grape,  ami  the  flre-bllght  attacks  the  pear  and 
the  quinre,  upon  the  former  being  a  serious  enemy.  In 
this  tire-blight  we  have  a  bacterial  disease  in  plants, 
that  resides  during  the  winter  in  the  twigs,  and  is  con- 
veyed to  flowers  by  insect »  which  gather  on  the  ooie  of 
cracked,  blighted  stems  in  spring.  All  such  diseased 
branches  should  have  been  previously  removed. 
Quinces:  The  black-rot  I  Spk'rmpti*  tnalnrtim)  and 
rust  {Htrttrlia  aurantiaca,  are  often  destructive. 
I'lums,  in  addition  to  the  black-knot,  have  leaf-blight 
ICyli»dmporiumPadi\,  while  thecherry  has  the" 
hole"  fungus  [Stptoria  e«roji«<i). 


The  affected  trees  produce  tufti  of  small  branches  upon 
the  older  branches,  with  slender  leaves,  known  aa  "  Pen- 
nyroyal sprouts" or  "willow  shoots."  Trees  with  these 
"  bushes"  are  fit  subjects  for  the  burn  heap. 

Of  the  small  fruits,  the  grape  leads  In  the  number  of 
fungi,  the  black-rot  and  ripe-rot  previously  mentioned 


times  much  afflicted  with  the  leaf-curl  ( AVoascws  deform-  eola .  quitt, 
am.  Fig.  7231,  and  the  scab  or  "gray  back"  ( Clado$po-      ri„e  nu(f„  fr„r 


aw  berry  leai  rolled  up  from  the  attack 
of  the  leaf-blight.    Natural  site. 

loma  nmptlinum)  and  downy  mildew  (P/aamo 
eola)  are 


TM.  Currant  foliage  attacked  by  the  leaf-spot  fungus  (  - 

Hum  rarpopkilum).  The  most  obscure  disease  of  the 
peach  is  the  "yellows,"  a  name  given  to  a  contagious 
disorder  that  manifests  itself  In  a  premature  ripening  of 
the  fruit,  which  takes  on  an  unnatural  spotting  of  red  or 
purple,  with  the  flesh  streaked  and  the  taste  iusipid. 


rise  suffer  from  similar  diseases,  the  leading  < 
Ing  the  rust  [Puceinia  Ptekiana ),  requiring  the 
lion,  root  and  branch,  of  the  Infested  plants,  and  the  I 
thracnose  ( Ola-ogpoHum  vrMcfum),  amenable  to  spray- 
ing. Currants  and  gooseberries  are  similarly  akin,  and 
have  nearly  the  same  fungi  , as  leaf-spot^  Stptoria  J/ibiM, 
Fig.  ?.'»(  and  anthracnose  ( OlaotpoHum  Kibit),  in  ad- 
dition to  which  the  gooseberry  is  badly  troubled  with  a 
mildew  ( Spkvrolhrra  Mors  t  <<i ),  that  may  be  kept  off 
by  sulfide  of  potassium,  one  ounce  to  two  gallons  of 
water,  as  a  spray.  Strawberries  have  the  leaf-blight 
{Sphirrtlla  FrngariT,  Fig.  725)  as  the  leading  fungous 
trouble,  ami  this  sometimes  requires  heroic  treatment, 
even  to  the  burning  over  of  the  bed  in  autumn  to  de- 
stroy the  infested  leaves  and  the  germs  they  contain. 

Annual  Pt'tnt*.  la  the  previous  discussion,  peren- 
nial crop  plants  only  have  been  considered.  With  the 
annuals  the  treatment  is  in  large  part  the  same,  except 
that  there  are  no  live  plants  in  winter  to  be  considered, 
no  stems  and  branches  to  be  cleansed,  and  there  is  the 
very  important  difference  that  it  ia  possible  to  grow  the 
annuals  upon  new  ground  each  season.  While  it  is  im- 
possible to  move  the  vineyard  or  fruit  garden,  it  should 
be  the  rule  not  to  grow  an  annual  upon  the  same  piece 
of  soil  continuously.  In  one  sense  the  grower  can  move 
away  from  his  troubles  by  practicing  a  judicious  rota- 
tion of  crops.  However,  the  truck  grower  and  the  gar- 
dener In  a  small  way  should  not  trust  entirely  to  this 
itinerancy,  but  Instead  should  place  the  spraying  ma- 
chine upon  the  same  footing  as  the  plow  or  planter  as  a 
necessary  implement;  and  as  insects  compete  with  fungi 
for  the  possession  of  his  crops  he  should  spray  for  both, 
and  usually  this  can  be  done  at  the  same  time. 
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•praying  of  crops  like  potatoes,  beans,  egg-plants  and 
machines. 


with  great  rapidity  with  the  cart  ticides, 


With  the  annual  crops  the  idea  of  cleaning  up  and 
burning  the  rubbish  should  be  enforced  as  thoroughly 
as  with  the  tree  crops.  The  burn  heap  Is  a  successful 
ally  of  the  spray  pump,  and  with  the  rotation  suggested, 
grower*  of  vegetables  and  vegetable  fruits  should  hope 
to  be  exempt  from  serious  fungous  attacks,  except  when 
the  weather  Is  unusually  favorable  for  the  excessive  de- 
velopment of  blights  and  rots. 

Some  of  the  leading  fungous  enemies  upon  the  vege- 
table fruit  plants  are  the  anthracnose  ( t'oUrtatriehum 
Lagtnarium)  and  bacterlosis  (liacillut  Pkateoli)  of  the 
beau,  both  held  in  check  by  Bordeaux;  the  leaf-spot 
[Ascochyta  Pitt)  and  mildew  (Ery»ipk»  Martii)  of  tho 
pea;  leaf-spot  (Septoria  Lyeopcrtici \,  black-rot  ( Mac- 
rotporium  Tomato)  and  bacteriosia  (Vacilius  Solanee- 
arum)  of  the  tomato;  leaf-spot  (  Phyllo$tiela  hortorxtm) 
and  stem-rot  (Sretria  Ipomaa)  of  the  egg-plant;  and 
anthracnose  ( Cotltlotrichum  Laatnarium)  of  melons  and 
cucumbers. 

Among  vegetables  strictly  so-called,  there  Is  the  leaf- 
blight  {Cercoipora  Apii)  and  bacterlosis  of  celery;  mil- 
dew (  Ptronospora  tttnta  )  of  spinach;  smut  ( I'rocyttit 
Ctpultw)  of  onions;  rust  {Puccinia  Atparagi)  of  aspara- 
gus; club-root  (  Palnntodiophora  Brat  ilea  I  of  cabbage, 
and  mildew  ( Brtmia  Lact»ca>)  of  lettuce. 

The  root  crops  have  their  subterranean  fungous  ene- 
mies, and  for  these  a  soil  treatment  is  necessary.  For 
the  club-root  of  turnips  and  cabbage,  named  above,  and 
allied  plants,  lime  Is  a  preventive  when  added  to  the 
soil,  35  bushels  per  acre;  while  the  scab  {Ootpora 
•mMm)  of  the  round  potato  Is  checked  by  soaking  the 
seed  in  a  weak  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  by 
flowers  of  sulfur  added  to  the  soil,  300  pounds  per 
•ere.  The  same  treatment  is  effective  for  onion  smut 
•nd  the  fungous  diseases  of  the  sweet  potato.  Use  a 
new  field  each  year  whenever  possible.  In  short,  feed 
•nd  eare  for  the  crops  well,  so  that  the  plants  will  be 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  place  assigned  them,  and  then 
use  fungicides  as  an  enlightened  Judgment  dictates, 
not  forgetting  to  destroy  the  autumn  rubbish,  tho  win- 
ter hiding  places  of  the  insidious  germs  of  disease.  See 
t'u  ngicidt. 

Bacterial  Diseases.—  There  Is  much  damage  dono 
to  higher  plants  by  infesting  bacteria.  These  low  or- 
ganisms may  flourish  In  leaf,  stem  or  root,  and  with 
some  crops  they  are  widespread  and  destructive.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  bacterial  diseases  Is  the 
flre<bllght  of  the  pear,  apple  and  quince,  due  to  the 
liaeillui  aniylororui,  the  germs  of  which  multiply  in 
the  nectar  of  the  blooms  with  great  rapidity,  and  are 
carried  from  one  flower  to  another  by  Insects,  and  In 
this  way  an  orchard  may  become  Infected.  From  the 
blossoms  the  disease  extends  downward  Into  the 
branches  or  runs  In  from  lateral  fruit-spurs  and  girdles 
the  limbs.  The  blight  also  enters  through  the  tips  of 
growing  branches,  as  In  the  nursery  when  plants  are  too 
young  to  bear  flowers.  This  Is  "twlg-blight,"  as  dls- 
tinguished  from  "flower-blight,"  while  a  third  form  Is 
a  "body-blight,"  where  the  germs  attack  tho  main 
stem  of  the  tree  through  the  buds  that  may  be  found 
there.  Warm,  moist  weather,  with  frequent  showers, 
favor  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and  with  opposite  con- 
ditions the  germs  may  die  out,  even  when  in  the  cam- 
bium and  protected  by  the  hark.  The  germs,  when  they 
live  over  winter  in  the  branch,  may  reach  tho  surface  as 
ooze  from  the  blighted  parts  in  spring  and  be  carried 
by  insects  to  tho  flower  and  other  buds.  As  yet  there  Is 
nothing  better  for  a  remedy  than  the  removal  of  the 
blighted  twigs,  cutting  well  below  where  the  dend  ad- 
joins the  living  bark.  Trees  highly  fertilized  with  ni- 
trogenous manures  are  especially  subject  to  blieht  and, 
therefore,  over-stimulation  with  manure  is  to  beavoided, 
and  upon  very  rich  soil  anotrhard  may  do  better  in  sod. 

The  above  is  a  fair  type  of  the  bacterial  diseases  of 
ligneous  plants.  Among  the  many  upon  herbs,  there  Is 
one  that  is  very  destructive  to  tomatoes,  the  liacillut 
tnlanacramm,  which  is  recognized  by  a  sudden  wilting 
of  the  foliage,  followed  by  a  yellow  or  brown  color. 
Here,  again,  tho  cerms  are  transmitted  by  insects  as 
Colorado  and  flea  beetles.  One  of  the  chief  preventive 


measures,  therefore,  I*  to  protect  the  tomatoes  by  insec< 
ticides,  and  when  any  plant  is  diseased  it  should  be  de- 
stroyed. Other  plants  allied  to  the  tomato,  as  potato, 
egtr- plant,  petunias  and  the  common  weeds,  as  James- 
town weed,  nightshade  and  ground  cherry,  are  affected 
with  the  same  disease;  and,  therefore,  clean  culture  la 
demauded,  and  also  a  wide  rotation  of  crops  upon  soil 
liable  to  bear  infected  plants. 

A  similar  bacterial  disease  is  met  with  in  sweet  corn, 
due  to  Ptcudomonat  Weirarti;  while  other  species  at- 
tack sorghum  and  a  long  list  of  field  and  garden  crops, 
particularly  the  roots  like  beet,  carrot,  turnip  and  simi- 
lar plnnts,  ••  the  bean,  onion  and  celery.  Sprays  do  not 
seem  to  materially  check  these  diseases,  and  the  chief 
means  of  combating  them  are  through  soil  sanitation 
and  a  judicious  rotation. 

Nematodes.  —  There  are  many  troubles  experienced 
by  plants  that  are  due  to  animals.  None  of  these  are 
more  abundant  and  destructive  than  the  nematodes, 
namely,  microscopic  worms,  that  Infest  various  parts  of 

filants,  but  the  roots  in  particular,  when  they  cause en- 
argements  known  as  root-galls.  As  the  conditions  of 
continued  warmth  and  moisture  favor  these  eel  worms, 
they  aro  more  frequently  found  in  destructive  numbers 
in  the  plant  house.  Hoses  are  particularly  subject  to 
nematodes,  which  upon  their  roots  cause  a  multitude 
of  small  awellings.  The  same  is  true  of  violets,  with 
which  they  have  been  very  serious  at  times.  Cucumber, 
tomato,  cyclamen,  coleus  (see  Fig.  518,  p.  351),  and 
other  plants  are  likewise  attacked. 

It  is  thought  that  lime  added  to  the  soil  has  been  bene- 
ficial, but  tho  most  effective  method  of  exterminating 
these  pests  is  by  heating  the  soil  by  steam  up  to  at  least 
180°-212°  F.  for  one  hour  or  more  before  being  used  In 
the  pots  or  benches.  The  nematodes  are  killed  by  freez- 
ing, and  probably  on  this  account  the  number  of  these 
worms  In  field  crops  is  kept  within  bounds  at  the  north, 
while  they  are  a  menace  to  field  crops  at  the  south.  In 
greenhouse  work,  take  caro  that  no  soil  is  used  which 
has  not  been  thoroughly  frozen  since  It  bore  a  crop  of 
Indoor  stuff. 

Imperfect  NtTRinoN.— There  are  doubtless  many 
Ills  of  plants  due  directly  to  lack  of  proper  physical  con- 
ditions. Some  are  overfed,  others  are  starved,  some  are 


■dlMttl  that  the  tmnt.l..  is  due  to  some 
>  with  the  food  supply. 

drowned,  and  many  perish  from  protracted  thirst.  Aside 
from  all  this,  plants  will  sicken  even  when  the  ordinary 
conditions  seem  satisfactory.  For  some  reason  not 
easily  assigned,  a  change  wlil  come  over  the  plant,  the 
activities  of  growth  are  cheeked  or  cease,  and  the  plant 
dies  and  without  any  cause  that  falls  under  the  previous 
heads.  Some  physiological  defect  is  charged  with  the 
cause,  and  various  terms  have  been  used  to  < 
manifest  Ignorance.  The  "yellows"  of  tho 
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to  be  one  of  this  cIms,  and  U  aa  Interesting  to  the  vege- 
table  pathologist  as  it  is  destructive  to  the  orehardist. 
The  latest  view  of  this  particular  form  of  disorder  is 
that  of  the  unorganized  ferment,  which  by  causing  cer- 
tain chemical  changes  In  the  substances  of  the  cells  brings 
about  the  peculiar  and  well  marked  malady  of  the  "yel- 
lows.'* If  we  start  with  the  premise  that  there  Is  a  cer- 
tain small  amount  of  chemical  ferment  in  all  plants,  it 
is  only  necessary'  to  hare  this  Increased  to  get  the  re- 
sults in  question;  and  how  to  prevent  this  augmentation 
Is  the  practical  point  at  Issue.  This  ferment  in  active 
form  might  be  communicated  from  one  plant  to  another 
by  budding  or  grafting,  and,  Instead  of  introducing  liv- 
ing germs.  It  Is  a  transmission  of  a  germless  ferment 
like  diastase,  that  is  found  in  seeds,  and  does  Its  ap- 
pointed work  aa  a  solvent,  In  the  period  of  germination. 

There  are  other  disorders  that  are  called  "CEdema,"  or 
a  dropsical  form  of  disease.  The  tomato  is  subject  to 
this,  and  pelargoniums  likewise.  Tumors  are  formed,  or 
the  leaves  bear  translucent  dots  along  the  veins.  This 
trouble  is  most  apt  to  appear  with  greenhouse  plants  in 
early  spring,  and  may  be  favored  by  lack  of  sun- 
shine, especially  if  the  warm  soil  is  wet  and  root  action 
is  excessive.  The  remedy  lies  in  furnishing,  so  far  as 


Notice  that  the  leaves  die  first  at  the  edges  (X  W). 


DISPORUH 

possible,  the  conditions  opposite  to  those  above  named. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  diseases  which  are 
due  to  germs  or  to  malnutrition  show  the  disorder 
more  or  less  generally  spread  over  the  plant,  rather  than 
con  lined  to  local  areas,  for  example,  if  the  foliage 
shows  a  general  wilting,  It  is  evident  that  the  trouble 
lies  farther  back  than  the  leaves  themselves.  If  one 
leaf  begins  to  die  all  around  the  edge  (as  in  Pig.  726),  it 
is  Indication  that  the  trouble  is  a  cutting  off  of  food 
supply  In  the  entire  leaf;  the  trouble  may  be  near  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  or  farther  back.  After  a  time,  the  leaf 
becomes  dry  and  brittle,  and  the  winds  break  it.  In  Fig. 
727  it  is  evident  that  the  trouble  is  in  the  whole  branch. 

Btkon  D.  H  alktxd. 

DISHCLOTH  OOUED.    See  Lutta. 

DIBPOBUM  (Greek,  double  pond).  Liliacea.  Per- 
ennial herbs  with  the  appearance  of  our  much-loved 
eastern  Bellwort  or  L'vularia.  but  distinguished  by  an 
indehiarent  berry,  while  l'vularia  has  a  capsule  that 
splits  down  the  back  of  each  cell.  In  1879,  Bentham  and 
Hooker  proponed  to  Include  Proaartes  in  this  genus. 
The  American  species  of  I*roaartes  are  said  by  S.  Watson 
to  differ  from  the  A* inn  ones  in  having  their  ovules  bung 
from  the  top  of  the  cell  instead  of  wending  from  the 
base,  but  in  one  American  species,  IK  traehyearpa,  they 
are  Axed  on  the  sides,  as  they  are  al«o  in  one  Himalayan 
species.  The  habit  of  all  is  said  to  be  alike.  Latest 
monograph  of  both  genera  by  Baker  in  Journ.  Linn.  See. 
14:586,  588  1 1875) ;  of  the  American  species  of  Prosartes 
by  8.  Watson,  in  Proc.  Am.  Acad.  14:270  1 1879). 

These  plants  have  been  little  tried  in  the  eastern 
states,  and  are  probably  not  hardy  without  some  winter 

A.  Lvi.  rarely  eordate  at  ba»r:  ttigtna  S-clett. 
B.  Perianth  very  broad  and  unequally  rounded  at 
the  bate. 

Menziesii,  Nicholson  {P.  M/ntietii,  Don).  More  or 
less  woolly-pubescent :  stem  2-3  ft.  long,  forking,  arch- 
ing above :  Iv*.  ovate  to  ovate-lanceolate,  narrowly  acu- 
minate or  the  lowest  acute,  sessile,  2-3  in.  long,  often 
resin-dotted:  fls.  1-3,  greenish,  from  the  topmost  axils, 
nodding,  7-9  lines  long;  pedicels  puberulous;  perianth 
segments  nearly  erect,  acute,  6-1 1  lines  long;  stamens 
a  third  shorter;  anthers  Included,  1H-2  times  shorter 
than  the  filaments:  berry  3-45  seeded :  cells  1-2-aeeded: 
fr.  oblong-obovate,  narrowed  to  a  short  beak.  Calif, 
to  B.  C. 

BB.   Perianth  narrow  and  more  wedge-thaped  at  the  bate. 

lanuginesum,  Nicholson.  Woolly-pubescent:  Ivs.  ob- 
long-lanceolate, narrowly  acuminate:  perianth-segments 
greenish,  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate,  spreading,  6  or  7 
lines  long,  stamens  a  third  shorter;  style  and  narrow 
ovary  glabrous:  capsule  oblong-ovate,  obtusish  or  with 
a  very  short,  stout  beak,  glabrous  j  cells  1-2-seeded. 
W.  N.  r.  to  Oa.  and  Tenn.  B.M.  1490. -Int.  by  H.  P. 
Kolsey. 

trachycarpum,  Hook.&  Jack.  (P.  frarAycdrpe.Wats.). 
More  or  less  pubescent:  stem  1-1  V,  ft.  high,  forking, 
with  foliage  on  the  upper  half:  Ivs.  ovate  to  oblong-lan- 
ceolate, acute  or  rarely  acuminate,  2-4  in.  long:  pedicels 
pilose  ;  perianth -segments  whitish,  slightly  spreading, 
more  narrowly  ohlanreolate  than  In  P.  jfemimii,  acute, 
4-6  lines  long,  about  as  long  aa  the  stamens:  berry 
many-seeded:  cells  2-6-seeded:  fr.  broadly  obovate,  ob- 
tuse, rather  deeply  lobed,  papillose.  Saskatchewan  to 
N.  Idaho,  Utah  and  Colo. 

AA.  Lvt.  mostly  eordate-elatping. 

Oreganum  (P.  Oregdna,  S.  Wats.  I.  More  or  less 
woolly-pubescent:  Ivs.  ovate  to  oblong-lanceolate,  long- 
acuminnte:  perianth  segments  spreading,  acute,  nar- 
rowed below,  very  distinctly  net-veined,  5-7  lines  long, 
■is  long  as  or  shorter  than  the  stamens  :  fr.  ovate, 
acutish,  somewhat  pubescent;  cells  1-2-seeded.  Orrg. 
nud  Idaho  to  B.  C. 

The  following  kinds  are  cult,  abroad:  D.  Hoikeri.  Nicholson 
IP.  lanuginosa,  var.  Hookeri.  Baker).  Before  1),  Oreganum in 
the  key.  More  or  less  rough-pubescent,  with  short,  usually 
spreading  hairs  :  Ivs.  ovate  or  sometime*  oblong  :  perianth 
rathOT  lirg»d«l  tha^haSS  ^r.obovate.  obtuse;  eelh^usually 
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D.  Unoirlnoiam,  le»s  pubermlous,  with  Its.  wider,  more  deeply 
corJuu-  ut  lh«?  b»*«,  and  clasping  the  branches.— i>.  l.ttthenaul 
tianum,  I)  Don,  differs  from  t be  others  her*  dex-rlbed  by  hav- 
ing whiufU.  India.  Ceylon.  B  M.  6W.V-W.  pullnm,  Sallsb. 
KtMulUr  told  from  American  forma  hy  its  brown  or  puri-.lUi 
ettcq  lis.  India.  Java.  China.    It. M.  910.  W.  M. 

DlBTICHIJB  (Greek.  firo-ra»i»-<</i.  Gmmlnra.  Salt- 
gram.  Marsh  Si*ikk-<>kahs.  I).  MplcAta,  Greene,  In  nn 
upright,  wiry  grass,  10-20  in.  high,  with  strong,  exten- 
sively creeping  rootstocks.  A  Salt-gross  found  on  the 
ooa.it  of  both  continents,  and  thrives  even  In  ground 
heavily-  crusted  with  alkali  and  other  salts.  Prospectors 
and  miners  consider  its  presence  a  sure  sign  of  water 
near  the  surface.  Good  grass  for  binding  loose  sands  or 
soils  subject  to  wash.  Not  cult.  P.  B.  Kxnxkdy. 

DIST?LIUM;jQreek,  <«■«  *fy/«»).  Uamamr  Udders. 
An  oriental  genus  of  two  species  of  evergreen  trees,  one 
of  which  has  variegated  foliage,  and  is  used  for  hedges 
in  China  and  Japan.  The  genus  is  very  unlike  our  Witch 
Hate],  as  it  has  no  petals.  »  superior  ovary  anil  2-8 
stamens.  Lvs.  alternate,  thick,  leather}',  ovate  oroblong- 
lanceolate,  entire  :  lis.  small,  polvgamnus.  Seeds  and 
young  plants  of  S.  racemfliura,  Sicb.  A  Zuce.,  may  be 
obtained  through  dealers  in  Japanese  plants. 

DITTAJfT  is  an  old  English  word  which  in  England 
often  means  Dielamntt  alt/us,  a  plant  of  the  rue  family. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Mt.  Dicte,  in 
Crete,  where  the  ancient  Dittany  grew.  The  Cretan  Dit- 
tany is  supposed  to  be  Origanum  Dirtamnm ,  a  plant  of 
the  mint  family,  and  of  the  same  genns  with  the  wild 
marjoram.  The  plant  commonly  called  Dittany  in  the 
eastern  IT.  S.  is  CiiHito  Mariana,  Linn.  (C  origa- 
noidrt,  Brftton),  another  mint.  It  has  been  used  as  a 
substitute  for  tea,  and  is  a  gentle  aromatic  stimulant. 
All  these  plants  yield  an  oil  used  as  a  mild  tonic. 

SOCK.  A  name  applied  to  various  species  of  Rome* 
(of  the  Polygonirt<r ).  The  commonest  species  — grow- 
ing In  fields  and  yards— are  the  Curled  or  Narrow-leaved 
Dock(  R.  fritpu*.  Linn.  I,  and  the  Bitter  or  Broad-leaved 


Dock  </r".  obtuMitoUut,  Linn.).  These  are  introduced 
from  the  Old  World.  Several  species  are  native. 

Various  species  of  Docks  and  Sorrels  have  long  been 
cultivated  as  pot-herbs.  Some  of  thi-n>  are  very  desir- 
able additions  to  the  garden  because  they  yield  a  pleas- 
ant food  very  early  in  spring,  and.  once  planted,  they 
remain  for  years.    The  Splnagu  Dock  and  the  Large 
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Belleville  are  amongst  the  best  kinds.  The  former 
(Fig.  72W|  is  tho  better  of  the  two,  perhaps,  and  it  baa 
tho  advantage  of  being  a  week  or  10  days  earlier.  The 
crisp  leaves  \  blade  1  ft.  long)  appear  enrly  in  April,  when 
there  is  nothing  green  to  be  bad  in  tlie  open,  and  they 
can  be  cut  continuously  for  a  mouth  or  more.  This  Dock 
is  the  Herb  Patience  (Humrx  Paiientia,  Linn.).  It  haa 
long  been  on  inhabitant  of  gardens,  and  It  has  sparingly 
run  wild  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  It  is  a  native  of 
Europe.  The  Belleville  (Fig.  729)  is  olso  a  European 
plant,  and  is  really  a  Sorrel  (livmtx  Aeetosa,  Linn.). 
It  has  also  become  spontaneous  lu  some  of  tho  eastern 
portions  of  the  country.  It  has  thinner,  lighter  green 
and  longer-stalked  leaves  than  the  Spliiage  Dock,  with 
spear-like  lobes  at  the  base.  The  leaves  are  very  sour, 
and  will  probably  not  prove  to  lie  so  generally  agreeable 
as  those  of  the  Spiuage  Dork  ;  but  they  are  later,  and 
afford  a  succession.  In  some  countries  this  Sorrel  yields 
oxalic  acid  sufficient  for  coninierriut  purposes.  The 
round-leaved  or  true  French  Sorrel  ( tiumex  $cutatu$t 
Linn.)  would  probably  be  preferable  to  most  persons. 
All  these  Docku  are  hardy  perennials,  and  are  very  ac- 
ceptable plants  to  those  who  ore  fond  of  early  "greens." 
Some,  at  least,  of  the  cultivated  Docks  can  be  procured 
of  American  seedsmen.  L.  H.  B. 

DOCKMACKIX.   l  ibumnm  arrriMinm. 

D0DDEB.  See  C««ck/<i. 

D0DECATHE0N  |  Greek,  rirrlec  gods).  Primutaetm. 
Shootimu  Stab.  American  Cowslip.  Hardy  herba- 
ceous plants,  with  flowers  that  are  never  forgotten  after 
the  first  sight.  Shooting  Star  is  a  capital  name.  The 
flowers  have  been  compared  to  a  diminutive  cyclamen, 
for  they  are  pendulous  and  seem  to  be  full  of  motion 
(see  Fig.  730).  The  stamens  in  P.  M radio  and  all  east- 
ern species  come  to  a  sharp  point  and  seem  to  t>*  shoot- 
ing ahead,  while  the  petals  stream  behind  Uko  the  toil 
of  a  comet.  Tho  fls.  represent  ever}'  shade  from  pure 
white,  through  lilac  and  rose,  to  purple,  and  they  all  have 
a  yellow  circle  in  the  middle,  I.  e.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla.  Dodecatbeon  is  a  most  puzzling  genus  to  sys- 
tematic botanists.  It  Is  found  from  Maine  to  Texas  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  and  along  the  Pacific 
slope,  from  the  islands  of  Lower  California  to  those 
of  Behring  straits.  In  this  vast  region,  it  varies 
immensely.  It  is  also  found  In  Asia,  especially  north- 
eastward. This  wonderful  distribution  and  variability 
Is  all  the  more  remarkable  if,  as  dray  believed,  it  is 
all  one  species,  because  monotypic  genera  are  con- 
sidered, as  a  rule,  to  be  comparatively  indexible  or 
Invariable.  Dodecathcon  belongs  to  tlie  same  order 
with  Primula  and  Cyclamen,  but  In  a  different  tribe 
from  the  lutter,  while  Its  reflexed  corolla  lubes  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  10  other  genera  of  its  own  tribe. 
For  the  honor  of  American  horticulture,  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  Improvement  of  these  charming  Ameri- 
can plants  should  have  been  left  to  English  and 
French  horticulturists.  An  important  era  in  their 
amelioration  was  probably  begun  with  the  introduction 
of  the  P.  Jtttrtyi  from  the  Rocky  Mts.,  first  pictured 
about  IBOfi,  which  was  stronger-growing  than  the  com- 
mon or  Atlantic  type,  with  longer  and  erect  lvs.  (not 
crowded  in  a  fiat  rosette),  and  with  larger  fls.  and  more 
of  them.  The  Improvement  of  tho  Shooting  Stars  is 
very  recent.  Twentv-six  horticultural  varieties  ore  given 
in  IK97  in  R.H..p.  flAO.  The  best  kinds  are  robust  fn 
habit,  with  12-10  large  fls.,  the  main  colors  being  white, 
lilac,  rose,  violet,  and  deep  purplish  red.  with  many  deli- 
cate intermediate  shades.  After  the  lis.  are  gone  the 
pedicels  become  erect.  Some  species  have  all  their 
parts  in  4's.  Tlie  best  picture  of  the  most  advanced 
tvpe«  Is  R.H.  181M:  'i52.  For  other  pictures,  see  B.M.  12. 
tin.  10:41  and  24:  414.  Ong.5:295.  Mn.4:K5. 

Of  their  culture,  J.  B.  Keller  says  :  "All  they  require 
is  an  open.wclt  drained  soil,  not  too  dry,  and  moderately 
rich,  and  a  shady  or  partially  shady  position.  In  a  sunny 
border  tho  fls.  are  of  short  duration.  The  rockery  with 
a  northern  or  eastern  aspect  suits  them  to  a  dot.  They 
are  prop,  by  division  of  the  crowns,  or  by  seeds,  the 
latter  method  being  rather  slow."  J.  W.  Manning  ad- 
vises a  cool  spot  in  rich  loam.    The  lvs.  disappear 
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after  flomrinit  and  do  not  appear  again  until  the  next 
spring-  Shooting  Star*  are  aaid  to  be  easily  forced.  The 
beat  varieties  at  present  are  obtained  from  Europe. 

The  genua  Dodecatheon  is  much  confused  :  that  Is, 
It  ia  differently  understood  by  different  authors.  In 
the  Synoptical  Flora,  187H,  Gray  accepted  but  one  spe- 
cies, V.  Mtadia,  and  referred  all  the  known  forms  to 


730.  Shooting  Star— Dodecatbeon  pauciflorum  (X\i). 

six  varieties  of  It.  Later  |  BoUnlral  Oatettc  11 :231 )  he 
revised  his  riew  of  the  genus,  and  recognixed  Ave  spe- 
cies. A  synopsis  of  this  latter  view  is  here  given,  and 
It  ia  followed  by  a  conspectus  of  the  latest  view  of  the 
genus  by  Professor  Ureene.  Various  garden  names  are 
not  accounted  for  in  either  sketch,  nor  ia  it  possible  to 
refer  them  t<i  their  proper  places  without  studying  the 
plants  themselves;  and  these  forms  are  Old  World  pro- 
ductions, and  are  not  known  to  he  in  the  American  trade. 

A.  Anther*  on  evident  filaments,  the  latter  being  in- 
serted at  the  very  orifice  ot  the  short  corolla-tube 
and  distinctly  monade  Iphout :  Ivs.  Kith  tapering 
bast. 

B.  Capsule  acute,  opening  at  the  apex  by  valves. 
Meadla,  Linn.  Commun  or  Eastern  Shooting  Star. 
Roots  flbrous  :  Ivs.  3-9  in.  long,  crowded  on  a  thlcklsh 
crown,  spatulate  oblong  or  oblanceolate,  entire  or  nearly 
so,  sometimes  repand  obtuse,  below  tapering  Into  more 
or  less  of  a  margined  petiole:  scape  9- '2 4  in.  high:  fla. 
few  to  many  in  an  umbel.  I'enna.  south  and  west.— I), 
integritotium,  Mlchx.  (li.M.  'Miils  ia  regarded  by  Gray  as 
probably  synonymous,  but  in  European  horticulture  it 
seems  to  be  loosely  used  to  distinguish  an  etitire-lvd. 
from  a  dentate  form. 

BB.   Capsule  obtuse,  opening  at  or  from  the  apex  by 
valves. 

Jeffrey!,  Moore.  Large  :  Ivs.  from  narrowly  or  elon- 
gated to  otxtvate  spatulate:  capsule  oblong  or  cylindri- 
cal, usually  much  surpassing  the  calyx,  Pacific  coast. 
K.S.  I '•  !,  which  represents  a  strong  plant  with  vrfgl 
root-lva.  1  ft.  long,  and  purplish  red  da.  twice  aa  large 
as  any  cultivated  before  lHii.V7.  The  name  is  sometimes 
spelled  Jtffmyi  and  Jeffreyanum.  To  this  species, 
Gray  provisionally  referred  his  vara,  alpinum  and 
frigidum.  The  former  appears  to  be  the  1).  alpinum, 
Hoit. 

eHipticum.  Nutt.  \  P.  Headia,  var.  brerifdlium,  Gray). 
Distinguished  by  its  globular  or  short-ovoid  capsule, 
barely  equaling  or  slightly  surpassing  the  calyx  ;  also 
by  the  short  and  blunt  anthers  :  Ivs.  short,  obovate  or 
oral,  with  cuneutu  base.  Cat.  and  north. 


bbb.  Capsult  obtuse,  thin,  more  or  lest  cylindrical, 
surpassing  the  calyx,  dehiscent  by  a  circum- 
scission  of  the  apex. 
Henderson!,  (irsy.  About  a  foot  high :  Ivi.  small,  obo- 
vate: fla.  like  those  of  D.  elliptieum.   Idaho  to  Calif, 
and  north. 

AA.  .1  other*  seemingly  sessile,  the  very  short  filaments 
inserted  below  the  orifice  of  the  corolla. 
frigidum.  Cham.  A  Schleeht.  (/>.  Miadia,  Tar. 
frigidum,  Orayl.  Lva.  obovate  to  oblong,  very  ob- 
tuae,  moatly  entire  :  calyx-lobe*  longer  than  the  tube  : 
capsule  oblong,  liebring  straits  to  Rockies  and  Sierras. 
B.M.5S71. 

Var.  denUtum.  Gray  (/).  dentatum.  Hook.  />.  Miadia, 
var.  latilobum,  Gray>.  Larger:  Ivs.  with  blade  1-4  In. 
long,  oval  or  ovate  to  oblong,  repand  or  aparingly  den- 
tate, abruptly  contracted  Into  long  winged  petioles. 
Utah,  weat  and  north. 

Following  are  mostly  Old  World  horticultural  forms: 
D.  LemAinei.  Hort.  Said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  D.  lntegrt- 
folium  and  D.  Jeffrey),  and  intermediate  in  character.— D. 
Lemoinei.  var.  robust  um.  U  like  t>.  integrifolium.  but  more  ro- 
boat  and  erect,  with  larger  ll»  .  which  are  purplish  rose,  circled 
with  white.— D.  maximum.  Hort.  Kls.  rose.— D.  Meaiia,  var. 
elegant,  Hort.  Lvs.  wider  and  shorter  :  scape  shorter :  fla. 
more  numerous,  dark  colored.— ft.  Mm  Jin.  var.  gioanlhtm. 
Hort.  Much  larger  than  the  type  In  all  its  parts:  lvs.  paler:  fla. 
a  little  earlier.  There  ia  a  whlte-fld.  variety  of  it.—/).  Mtadia. 
var.  spUndidum,  Hort.  Fla.  4-10.  criraaon,  with  a  yellow  circle, 
—  O.  tetrandrum,  Sukadorf,  has  the  general  aapect  of  I>  Jef- 
frey), but  the  lva.  are  ampler  and  relatively  broader.  Roota, 
aa  in  I>.  Jeffrey),  are  abundant,  fleahy-flbroua,  persistent:  roota, 
Ivs.  and  scapes  form  a  abort,  vertical  crown  :  whole  plant 
glabrous  ■  corolla  purplish,  with  a  yellow  ring  near  the  base; 
segments  and  stamen*  usually  onlyt:  capsule  clrraraaciaalle 
very  near  the  apci  Mountain*,  apparently  throua-hont  rast- 
em  Washington  and  Oregon.  Quite  distinct  from  I).  Jeffrey!, 
though  It  U  the  nearest  ally  of  that  species:  bat  It  belongs  to 
another  tract  ot  country.  Fully  described  by  R.  I.  Greene  In 
Krythea.  S:40  UHftji.  Introduced  to  cultivation  in  the  east  by 
F.  H.  Horsford  In  1HB0.  \y  _«,] 

Another  View  or  DoDECATHtoj*. -The  species  fall 
Into  two  well-marked  groups  :  lowland  species,  which 
flower  in  winter  and  rest  during  the  long,  dry  summer; 
and  subalpine  species,  which  rest  in  winter  and  flower 
In  the  subalpine  spring  of  July  and  August.  Species  of 
the  lowland  group  propagate  by  bulbleta  formed  on  the 
crown  of  the  root.  In  the  following  notes,  only  some  of 
the  leading  species  of  different  regions  are  taken  up. 
They  are  not  all  in  commerce. 

A.  Lvs.,  roots  and  scapes  trom  a  short,  vertical  frown. 

U.  Anthers  long,  sharp,  convergent;  capsules  valvately 
opening  from  the  top, 

Meadla,  Linn.  Lvs.  oblanceolate  or  spatulate-oblong, 
6-9  in.  long,  toothed  more  or  less  irregularly,  of  a  light 
green:  lis.  from  deep  lilac-purple  to  pinkish.  Ranges 
from  Maine  to  perhaps  Texas,  east  of  the  mountains.  — 
The  Allegheny  mountain  plant  Is  entire-leaved,  and  Is  the 
/'  inlegrifolium  of  M  •><. 

crenatum,  Raf.  Stouter,  and  of  more  fleshy  texture 
than  the  last  ;  foliage  deep  green,  crenate  rather  than 
dentate:  fla.  more  numerous  in  the  umbels,  equally  va- 
riable In  color.  Inhabits  either  low  prairies  or  moist 
woodland  borders  of  the  upper  Mississippi  prairie 
region. 

cord  A  turn,  Raf.    Very  light  •reen,  thin  foliage,  each 


leaf  made  up  of  broad 
distinct  though  brt 
blade  :  fla.  very  f 
but  with  very  dark' 
delphla  early  in  the  ni 
described  by  Ranncsque.  the  hal. 
but  it  Is  now  known  to  inhabit  th 
southern  Illinois  and  adjacent  M 
few  other  equally  rare  and  local  pi 
specie*  by  lta  foliage. 
BB.  Anthers  obtuse,  forming  a  column  {not  convergent). 
<•.  Capsules  opening  valvalely :  alpine  species,  or  at 
least  subalpine,  blooming  in  summer,  resting  in 
winter. 

pauciflorum,  Greene.  Fig.  730.  Variable  In  slie,  6-18  In. 
high,  but  slender:  hairs  oblanceolate,  entire,  subcrect. 
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3-5  in.  long:  lis.  often  few  in  the  umbel,  sometimes  many, 
half  the  size  of  those  of  It.  Mtadia,  usually  deep  purple: 
filaments  long,  united  Into  a  slander  tube  ;  column  of 
blunt  anthers  relatively  short.  Exclusively  of  the  Rocky 
mountain  region  and  subalpine. 

alplnum,  Orecne.  Smaller  than  the  last,  hut  with  (Is. 
twice  as  large  and  always  with  parts  in  4's;  filaments 
very  short,  wholly  disconnected  :  lvs.  narrowly  ob- 
lanceolate  or  almost  linear:  corolla  of  a  rich,  dark  pur- 
ple. Peculiar  to  the  high  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascades. 

Jeffrey!,  Moore.  Lvs.  oldanceolate,  erect,  entire,  mu- 
eronate,  5-10  in.  long:  scape  1-1 '  ■  ft.  high:  As.  4-ruerous; 
pedicels  and  calyx  hairy  and  glandular  :  segments  of 
the  large  corolla  dark  purple;  stamens  disconnected, 
dark  purple  :  capsule  not  exceeding  the  calyx.  High 
Sierra  Nevada  and  Cascades. 

00<  Capnuttt  cireumtcitiiU  at  top,  this  pari  falling  off 
at  a  lid.  Califomian  lowland,  trinttr-bloomlng 
tpecirt,  with  broad,  dtprttttd  lvs.  eieept  in  D. 
CUrtlandi. 

Handertoni,  Gray.  Lvs.  obovoid,  very  obtuse,  entire, 
depressed,  thick  and  glossy :  scapes  8-12  in.  high:  leg- 
ments  of  corolla  rose-purple,  the  base  dark  maroon  en- 
circled  bv  a  band  of  vellow:  capsule  oblong,  twice  tho 
length  of  the  calyx.  Calif,  to  Brit.  Columbia. 

eruciatum,  Greene.  Foliage  as  in  the  last  :  scapes 
taller,  more  slender,  few-fld.;  parts  of  fl.  in  4's;  corolla 
of  a  darker  purple  ;  anthers  more  elongated  ;  capsule 
longer.  Coast  Kange  of  Calif. 

patulura,  Greene.  Lvs.  as  in  tho  foregoing,  nearly, 
but  stout  scapes  only  3-7  in.  high  :  umbel  very  many- 
fld.:  corolla  large,  with  pale  cream-colored  segments, 
sometimes  purplish  tinged:  tube  of  a  dark,  velvety  ma- 
roon-purple: anthers  very  short  and  broad,  of  a  deep 
blue-purple:  capsule  subglobose,  hardly  surpassing  the 
calyx.  Plains  of  the  interior  of  middle  Calif. 

These  three  species  have,  among  other  peculiarities, 
that  of  propagating  by  their  roots.  Each  root,  after 
flowerinK  time,  thickens  and  shortens,  detaches  itself 
from  the  ground  and  forms  a  bud  at  the  end,  thus  be- 
coming a  new  plant. 

Cleveland!.  Greene.  Lvs.  more  elongated,  not  de- 
pressed :  scape  tall  and  stout;  umbel  very  many-fid. ; 
corolla  usually  rose-purple,  with  yellow  base  and  some 
dark  velvety  spots  next  the  stamens,  these  very  short 
and  broad,  purple.  Dry  hills  of  southern  t'alif.  — Most 
beautiful  species;  winter-blooming  like  the  foregoing, 
but  not  propagating  by  root -metamorphosis, 

a  a  .  Lvt.  and  traprt  from  a  horizontal  rootttotk,  thii 
rooting  from  btneath.  far  northtrttttrn  tprcitt. 
dentatum,  Hooker.  Pule  green,  whitc-fld.  species, 
with  broad,  subcordate  Its.  as  in  P.  cordatum  of  the 
southeastern  states,  but  anthers  blunt  ;  lvs.  coarsely 
dentate,  but  the  horizontal  root  stock  must,  as  well  as 
the  blunt  stamens,  prevent  Its  Wing  confused  with  P. 
rordatnm.  Washington  and  aslrit.  Columbia. —  Appa- 
rently rare. 

frlgidum,  Cham.  &  Schlecht.,  is  a  similarly  rhizoma- 
toiis  species,  but  with  purple  fls.,  from  the*  shores  of 
Uehring  sea.  Is  not  in  cult.,  nor  likely  to  be. 

vivlparum,  Greene,  is  a  very  large  ami  handsome, 
purple-tld.  species;  Hiihulpine  on  Mt.  Rainier.  In  the 
axils  of  the  lvs..  alongAbc  thick  root  stock,  kjulblets  UN 
produced^sasKhicli  itJ^Liiairstes.  Its  capsule  opens  by 
a  lid,  »<i  ^  _J^t     BMBficies.    E.  L.  Greens. 
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  i  of  a  famous  oracle 

^vT^  I'iea  of  trees  and 

Lite  red,  but  especially  abundant  In 
kruatc,  without  stipules,  simple  or 
touspieuous,  solitary,  or  in  racemes, 
Reasoner  Bros.,  Oneco,  Fla..  in- 
troduced />.  rrmutiftnrii  and  />.  diria.  Switch  Sorrel,  from 
Australia,  In  1H»9.  These  names  are  not  found  In  Index 

K"WCIl«j«. 


DOGTOOTH  VIOLET.    See  Krythronium. 

DOGWOOD.    Cornut,  especially  Cornut  Mat. 

D0LICH08  (old  Greek  name).  Isgumindtrt.  Differs 
from  Phaseolus  In  technical  characters :  keel  of  the  co- 
rolla narrow  and  bent  inwards  at  a  right  angle,  but  not 
distinctly  coiled;  style  bearded  under  tho  stigma,  which 
Is  terminal;  stipules  small.  Tropical  twining  beans  of 
perhaps  40-o0  species,  of  which  a  few  forms  are  in  cult, 
in  this  country.  P.  Japonicut,  a  most  worthy  orna- 
mental vine,  will  be  found  under  Pueraria.  For  the 
Velvet  or  Banana  Bean,  P.  inultitlorut,  see  Mucuna. 
For  D.  ungniculatn*,  see  I'igna. 

Lablab,  Liun.  (P.eu/tVdfuj.Thunb. 
P.  purpurrut,  Lindl.).  Hyacinth 
Bean.  Tall-twining  (often  reaching 
10-20  ft.):  leaflets  broad -ovate, 
rounded  below  and  cuspidate-pointed 
at  the  apex,  often  crinkly  :  fls.  pur- 
ple, rather  large.  2-4  at  the  nodes,  In 
a  long,  erect  raceme :  pods  small 
12-3  in.  Ionic  I  and  flat,  usually 
smooth,  conspicuously  tipped  with 
the  persistent  style  ;  seed  black, 
small.  Tropics.  'B.  M.  8JM5.  B.  R. 
10:830.  A. O.  11:84.  -Cult,  in  this 
country  as  an  ornamental  climbing 
bean,  but  in  the  tropics  the  seeds 
are  eaten.  Annual.  It  Is  easily 
grown  in  any  good  garden  soil.  Like 
common  beans,  it  will  not  enduro 
frost.  It  is  very  varinble.  A  form 
with  white  fls.  and  seeds  is  P.  albvl, 
Hort.  A  form  of  very  large  growth, 
also  white-tld.,  Is  P.gigantrut,  Hort. 
(Fig.  731).  A  perennial  form  (per- 
haps a  distinct  species)  is  P.  lig- 
notHi,  Linn.,  the  Australian  Pea. 
B.M.  380. 

•eBquipedalls,  Linn.  AsrARAGt-s 
Bean.  French  Tard-Lonq.  Ta«j- 
kok.  Fig.  194.  Long- 
rambling  or  twining  an- 
nual plant,  with  deltoid- 
orate  or  deltoid-oblong 
blunt  -  pointed  leaflets: 
fls.  rather  large,  1-3  in 
the  axils,  the  pedancles 
elongating  and  bearing 
the  pods  at  their  sum- 
mits :  pods  compressed 
or  nearly  terete,  slender 
and  very  long(often2ft.) 
and  sometimes  curiously 
twisted ;  seeds  small,  ob- 
long, more  or  less  trun- 
cate or  squared  at  the 
ends,  usually  reddish  or 
dim-colored.  S.  Amer.  — 
Cult,  as  a  vegetable  gar- 
den esculent,  the  green 
As  easily  grown  as 
L.  H.  B. 


731.  DoUchos  Lablab  I  form 
■isanteus).  (X 

pods  and  dry  beans  being  eaten 
other  beans. 


DOGBANE  is  Aporynum. 

DOG'S-TAIL  ORA88.    KUusinr  Indira. 


DOMBETA  (after  Joseph  Dombey,  (1742-1703), 
French  botanist  and  companion  of  Ruii  and  Pavon  in 
Peru  and  Chile).  8ttrculiaenr.  About  24  species  of 
shrubs  or  small  trees  of  minor  importance  from  Africa  or 
Madagascar:  lvs.  often  cordate,  palmately  nerved:  fls. 
easy  or  white,  numerous,  in  loose  axillary  or  terminal 
chines  or  crowded  into  dense  heads;  calyx  .1  -parted,  per- 
sistent ;  petals  5  ;  stamens  lfV-20,  5  sterile,  the  rest 
shorter:  ovary  3-S-ccllcd. 

Ratalensis,  Bond*  Distinguished  by  its  cordate,  acute 
lvs.  and  the  narrowly  awl-shaped  b  ullets  of  the  invo- 
lucre. Lvs.  long,  petioled,  somewhat  angular,  toothed, 
with  minute  stellate  pubescence,  .'>-7  ribbed  :  umbels 
4-8-fld.  Natal.  — Cult,  in  S.  Fla.  and  north  under  glass. 
"  Very  rapid  growing,  foliage  poplar-like:  fls.  pure  white, 
large,  sweet-scented ;  a  very  good  winter  blooming 
plant."— France  schi. 
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D.  actttangula. Cav.  Height*  ft . :  Ivs.  glabrous,  heart-shaped, 
long  acuminate,  terrate.  deeply  3-J>  lobtsi  or  cleft  .  tU.  few.  Urge, 
pink.  In  compact,  forking  corymlw  Mauritiua.  B.  M.  Sail 
sbowt  *  form  with  entire  W».-D.  HurgaM.  Grrrard.  Lvs. 
pubescent,  cordate,  but  with  S  deep,  wide  cuU.  and  J  shallow 
one*  betide*  the  basal  one:  lit.  numerous,  large,  white.  ro»y  it 
center  and  along  veins;  petals  roanded.  H,  Africa.  D  M  M87. 
—  D.  MMrrtii.  Hook.  Shrub.  ft.  high:  Ivt  velvety,  heart- 
shaped,  serrate:  fit.  fragrant  white,  with  thinner  vein*  of  rote 
than  in  I>.  Burgeatlav  petal*  acute.  Trop,  Afr.  B.M.  MM  — 
/>.  rihvrniftnm.  BoJ  .  ha*  very  numerous  white  lit.  with  nar- 
rower petaltthan  any  here  described  ^Iv«  cnrdate.rlohed.  the 

DO0DIA  (after  Samuel  Doody).  Potgpmliacea:  A 
■mall  geuu*  of  greenhouse  fern*  from  Ceylon,  Malay* 
and  New  Zealand.  Sort  runed,  placed  in  one  or  more 
rows  between  the  midribs  and  the  margin*  of  the  pinna*. 

A.  Lit.  pinnatifid. 
taper*,  R.  Br.     Lvs.  6-18  In.  Ion*,  2-4  in.  wide, 
pinnatifid,  the  lower  pinna*  gradually  becoming  smaller: 
sort  in  1  or  I  rows.  Au»tralia.  Created  varieties  occur  in 
cultivation. 

A  A.  />«.  pinnate  in  the  lower  half. 

media,  R.  Br.  Lv*.  12-18  in.  long,  with  pinna*  1-2  in. 
long,  the  lower  ones  graduallv  smaller.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  />.  Knnthuina,  Gaud.,  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  has  close  central  pinna*.  V.  luptrba,  Hort.,  is 
a  larger  garden  form. 

caadaU.  K.  Br.  Lv*.  6-12  in.  long,  with  pinna*  about 
*n  Inch  long,  the  spore  hearing  one*  shorter;  ape*  often 
terminating  in  a  long  point.  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

L.  M.  L'sdmwood. 

According  to  Schneider's  Book  of  Choice  Kerns,  all 
Doodia*.  except  /'.  hUrknoitlm,  arc  of  dwarf  habit,  and 
are  useful  for  fern-cases  and  for  edgings  of  window 
boxe*.  especially  for  northern  aspects,  where  flowering 
plant*  do  not  pn>*pcr.  Cool  and  intermediate  tempera- 
tures are  best.  They  are  excellent  for  forming  an  under- 
growth in  cool  houses,  as  they  are  seldom  infested  with 
Insects,  endure  fumigation,  and  do  not  care  whether  their 
taller  neighbors  are  syringed  or  not.  Schneider  recom- 
mends :i  parts  of  peat  and  one  of  silver  sand.  I»am 
does  not  help,  but  a  little  chopped  sphagnum  does.  They 
are  very  sensitive  to  stagnant  water,  and  do  not  like 
full  exposure  to  sunlight.  Always  prop,  by  spores,  but 
division  is  possible. 

In  the  American  Florist  12:142.  "A. H."  writes:  "/>. 
n  I  pent  and  its  crested  variety  are  most  useful,  but  they 
can  hardly  be  recommended  as  market  fern*.  They  re- 
quire simitar  treatment  to  the  Blechnums,  and  are  seen 
at  their  best  In  a  4-inch  pot.  The  young  fronds  have  a 
very  bright  tint,  which  livens  up  the  more  somber  hue 
of  the  older  frond*.  They  lose  the  bright  tint  much  more 
quickly  when  allowed  to  get  too  dry.  Being  of  slender 
growth,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  over-pot.  They  like 
plenty  of  leaf-mold  and  peat  In  the  compost,  and  good 
drainage." 

DOOR- WEED.    Polygonum  arirnlare. 

DORGNICUM  (Latin  I  led  Arabic  name).  Comp6tita. 
Leopard's  Hake.  Hardy  herbaceous  plants,  1-2  ft. 
high,  with  yellow  flower*,  mostly  one  on  a  stem  and  2-3 
in.  across,  borne  high  above  the  basal  crown  of  foliage, 
from  April  to  June.  From  10-24  species,  natives  of 
Kurope  and  temperate  Asia.  Stems  little  branched  or 
riot  at  all:  Ivs.  alternate,  radical  ones  long-stalked,  stem- 
Ivs.  distant,  often  clasping  the  stem.  The  genu-  is  al- 
lied to  Arnica, and  distinguished  by  the  alternate  Ivs.  and 
by  the  style.  The  plants  arc  of  easy  culture  in  rich  loam. 
Tlie  flowers  are  numerous  and  good  for  cutting.  Doroni- 
cums  have  been  strongly  recommended  for  forcing. 

A.  Hootlc*.  not  notched  nt  the  bate,  orate. 
plantaglneum,  Linn.  Glabrous,  but  woolly  at  the  neck, 
with  long,  silky  hairs:  root-lvs.  ovate  or  oval,  wavy- 
toothed  :  *tem-lvs.  nearly  entire,  the  lower  ones  narrowed 
into  a  petiole  and  not  eared,  the  upper  ones  sessile,  ob- 
long, acuminate.  Sandy  woodsofEu.  Rhixomc  tuberous, 
roundish,  or  creeping  obliquely.  Stalk  of  the  root-lvs. 
•bout  3  In.  long.  Typically  .bout  2  ft.  high.  CJ.C.  HI. 
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17:229.  Var.  exetlmm,  Hort.  (D.  eidltum,  Hort  D. 
"Harpur  Crewe,'  Hort.),  i*  more  robust,  grows  about 
5  ft.  high  and  is  probably  more  cult,  than  any  other 
kind  of  Ooronleum.  FIs.  sometimes  4  in.  across.  Gn. 
47,  p.  269,  and  28:518.  G.C.  11.  20:297. 

Cloiii,  Tausch.  Lv*.  ovate  or  oblong;  stem-lvs.  half 
clasping,  with  distant  teeth  or  many  small  ones.  One 
subvariety  has  long,  silky  hairs  on  its  Ivs.,  while  another 
has  none.  Swiss  and  Austrian  Alps. —  "Soft,  downy  foli- 
age," J.  W.  Manning.  "Grows  2  ft.  high,"  Woolson. 
"Larger  and  later  fls.  than  O.  Caneasieum,"  Ellwangir 
and  Barry. 

AA.  Bool-let.  notched  at  the  bate,  heartthaptd. 
B.  Hoot  tnberouM. 
Pardaliancb.es,  Linn.  H*iry:  Ivs.  toothed;  lower  stem- 
lvs.  eared  at  the  base  of  the  stalk,  sub-ovate,  upper  ones 
spatulate-cordate,  highest  ones  rordate-claaping,  acute. 
Wood*  of  lower  mta.  of  Eu.  — While  all  species  are  typi- 
cally 1-fld..  any  of  them  may  have  now  and  then  more 
than  1  fl.  on  a'  stem,  and  this  species  particularly  may 
have  1-5  fls. 

BR.  Hoot  not  tuberont. 
Caucaaicum,  Bieb.  Glabrous  except  as  noted  above: 
Ivs.  crenate-dentate,  lower  stem-lvs.  eared  at  the  base 
of  the  stalk,  the  blade  subcordate.  highest  ones  cordate 
to  half-clasping.  Shady  woods  of  Caucasus,  Sicily,  etc. 
B.M.  3143,  which  shows  stems  with  1  fl.  and  1  If. -Fls. 
2  in.  across. 

Anatrt*cnm,.Ta«q.  A  trifle  hairy :  Ivs.  minutely  toothed, 
lower  stem-lvs.  spatulate  ovate,  abruptly  narrowed  at 
the  base,  half-clasping,  highest  ones  cordate-claspin|r. 
lanceolate.  Subalpinc  wood*,  En.  W.  M. 


7JJ.  Dorstenta  Contrajerva  (Xfc). 

DOKSTENI A  | an  early  German  botanist,  Theodor 
Dorstcnl.  L'rticaeur  (or  Jf»rdc«<»).  Between  40  and 
50  tropic*!  herbs,  remarkable  for  the  dilated  receptacle 
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In  which  the  unisexual  fla.  are  home.  The  plant*  are 
not  In  the  Amor,  trade,  but  they  are  often  grown  In 
botanic*]  eKtablishmeots  to  illustrate  morphology-  The 
fig  is  a  hollow  receptacle;  the  Dorstenia  bean  a  flattened 
or  cup-like  receptacle,  and  in  an  intermediate  stage  be- 
tween the  fig  and  other  plants.  One  of  the  common  spe- 
cies is  D.  Contrajirva,  Linn.  (Fig.  732),  which  is  native 
to  trop.  Araer.  Both  staminate  and  pistillate  lis.  are 
without  perianth  ;  stamens  1  or  2  :  ovary  1-loculed  ; 
Htiioiia  2-lobed.  Dorstenia-i  are  easily  grown  In  warm, 
shady  glasshouses.  L.  H.  B. 

DOBYANTHES  (Greek,  $  pear- flower;  the  flowering 
stem  8-25  ft.  high,  crowned  by  a  spike  of  fls.3  ft.  high). 
AtmiryllidHetas.  A  genus  of  4  species  of  gigantic  desert 
plants  from  Australia,  with  100  or  more  Ivs.  6  ft.  long 
when  full  grown.  Franceschi,  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
writes,  "They  are  Impressive  plants  for  large  conserva- 
tories, or  for  open  ground  In  the  South,  where  they  will 
stand  slight  frosts."  They  belong  to  the  same  family 
with  the  Century  Plants,  and  are  the  only  ones  In  the 
tribe  outside  of  America.  The  roots  are  fibrous  and 
clustered.  The  ovules  and  seecis,  though  Inserted  In  two 
series,  are  so  placed  above  one  another  as  to  form  one 
row  in  each  cell.  The  lvs.have  a  curious  brown  tubular 
tip,  which  Is  especially  lung  in  D.  Palmeri.  Franceschi 
says,  "D.  Ouilfoglti  and  IK  Ixirkini,  recently  described 
from  Queensland,  are  yet  to  be  introduced  to  this  coun- 
try." A  plant  of  D.  Palmeri  remained  at  Kew  16  years 
before  flowering.  Plants  of  Doryanthes  are  prop,  by 
suckers,  which  are  produced  only  after  flowering.  The 
process  Is  very  slow.  The  young  plants  must  be  repotted 
for  several  years  until  they  have  attained  a  large  site. 
They  are  said  to  do  best  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  leaf- 
mold  in  equal  parts. 

4.  Lvt,  not  ribbed. 
ex  eel*  a,  Correa.  Lvs.  sword-shaped,  smooth,  entire, 
with  a  very  narrow  cartilaginous  margin,  lower  ones  re- 
curved, other*  erect:  scape  clothed  with  lanceolate  Ivs., 
whtfth  sheath  the  stem  at  their  base:  fls.  in  a  globular 
head,  deepcrimson  or  maroon  Inside  ami  out.  B.M.  1885. 
B.H.  1866,  pp.  466, 471;  1891,  p.  548.  Q.C  II.  11:339. 

aa.  Lvt .  tligMly  ribbtd. 
Palmeri,  W.  Hill.  Even  more  gigantic  than  D.  rxrelta, 
Iva.  longer  and  broader,  and  a  longer  brown  point:  fls. 
in  a  thyraoid  panicle,  bright  scarlet  outside,  whitish 
within.  B.M.  66A5.  F. 8.  20:2097.  K.R.  1891  :M8.  Q.C. 
11. 17: 409.— "This  has  been  flowering  and  fruiting  sev- 
eral times  in  southern  California."—  Prantetehi . 

W.  M. 

DOEY0PTEEI8  (Greek,  lanct  ttm).  Polypodiacece. 
A  genus  of  small  sagittate  or  pedate  greenhouse  ferns, 
with  continuous  marginal  sort  and  copiously  anas- 
tomosing veins.  Sometimes  joined  to  Pteris,  which  see 
for  culture.  Not  to  be  confused  with  Dryopterls. 

palmata,  J.  8ra.  Lvs.  4-9  In.  each  way,  with  6  or  more 
.  trianifuliir  lobes  or  the  fertile  still  more  divided;  ribs 
black.  West  Indies  to  Brasil. 

nobilis,  J.  Sm.  Larger:  Irs.  sometimes  1  ft.  long,  pe- 
dately  bipinnatlfld;  ribs  chestnut.  South  Brasil. 

D.  deetpient.  with  lvs.  resembling  a  geranium  leaf.  3-6  In.  each 
wiijr.  i«  »<>me«me»  cultivated,  aa  la  If.  dttura.  with  more  divided 
lvs.  Both  are  natives  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

L.  M.  Cxdcrwood. 

DOSBtNIA  ( E.  P.  Doaain,  Belgian  botanist,  1777-1852). 
Orthidatea.  A  genus  of  2  species  of  terrestrial  orchids, 
allied  to  Anoeetochilus,  but  lacking  the  bearded  fringe 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  labellum.  The  species  described 
below  may  possibly  be  cult,  by  a  few  amateurs  who 
are  skilled  In  the  cultivation  of  dwarf  warmhouse  foli- 
age plants. 

D.  marmorila,  C.  Morr.  ( Anatctochlltu  Lowel.  Hort.i.  Lvs. 
golden-veined  or  marbled,  t-3  in.  long,  elliptic :  scape  uuhmcrnt . 
10  in.  high:  spike  .'.  In.  long,  with  many  whit*.  pubescent  rl» 
Java.  F.S.  t:370.— There  la  a  stronger-growing  var.,  with 
foliage  better  colored. 

DOT/GLASIA  I  after  David  Douglas,  the  tireless  Scotch 
botanist,  who  explored  California,  Oregon  and  British 
Columbia  in  182:i  and  1829,  Introduced  many  splendid 
plants  to  cultivation,  and  perished  in  the  Hawaiian 
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Islands,  at  the  age  of  34,  by  falling  into  a  pitfall  made  for 
wild  animals).  Primutactce.  Five  species  of  tiny  prim- 
rose-like plants,  one  of  which  has  yellow  fls.  and  dwells 
In  the  mountains  of  middle  Europe;  the  rest  have  rosy 
purple  fls.  and  are  found  in  the  Rocky  mountains  and 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  The  genus  is  closely 
allied  to  Androsace  and  Primula,  but  in  those  two  genera 
all  the  lvs.  come  from  the  root,  while  Donglaaia  has 
branches,  though  very  short  ones,  whtch  are  densely 
clothed  with  lvs.  Douglaaia  has  a  corolla-tube  longer 
than  thecalyx,  and  the  capsule  is  1-2-seeded.  Androsace 
has  a  corolla  tube  as  long  as  or  shorter  than  the  calyx, 
and  its  capsule  may  have  few  or  many  seeds.  Primula 
is  usually  long-tubed,  always  many-seeded.  The  secret 
in  the  culture  of  alpine  plants  Is  a  steady  supply  of 
moisture.  "Like  all  the  hardy  Priroulaeea?,"  writes  J.  B. 
Keller,  "Douglaaia  requires  half  shade  and  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  during  the  hot  summer  months. 
Frequent  and  copious  waterings  must  be  administered. 
A  light  mulch  will  assist  in  keeping  the  ground  from 
drying  out  too  fast.  A  winter  protection  of  evergreen 
boughs  Is  indispensable.  The  plants  are  prop,  by  division 
or  by  seed."  Some  of  the  American  species  can  be  ob- 
tained of  foreign  dealers. 

ViUliasa,  Benth.  and  Hook.  [Ariti*  Viialiana,  Wllld. 
Orraoria  Vilalidna,  Duby).  Height  2  in. :  stems  numer- 
ous, prostrate,  somewhat  woody:  branches  denuded  of 
lvs.  at  the  base,  but  at  the  tips  elothed  with  overlapping, 
linear,  entire,  pilose  Ivs.:  fls.  nearly  atalkleas,  solitary, 
yellow,  rather  large;  corolla  tube  2  or  3  times  longer 
than  the  calyx,  not  dilated  at  the  throat,  the  lobes  ovate- 
luuceolate,  obtuse.  Alps,  Pyrenees. 

DOUGLAS  8PEDCE.  Pteudotnuaa  Douglatii. 

DOWVIVG,  AVDKEW  Messes  (Plate  TI).  the  first 
great  landscape  gardener  of  America,  was  born  at  New- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  30, 1815,  and  perished  by  drowning  July 
28,  1852,  at  the  early  age  of  37.  As  a  boy,  he  was  quiet, 
sensitive,  and  mueb  alone  with  himself  and  nature.  Tha 
Catsktlls,  the  Hudson,  and  his  father's  nursery  had  much 
to  do  with  his  development.  His  "Treatise  on  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Landscape  Gardening,"  published  1841, 
when  be  was  but  26  years  old.  Is,  In  many  respects,  a 
unique  production.  It  was  the  first,  and  is  to-day  one  of 
the  best  American  book  a  on  the  subject,  and  ha*  exerted  a 
greater  influence  upon  American  horticulture,  it  is  said, 
than  any  other  volume.  "Cottage  Residences,"  1841,  also 
bad  great  popularity.  In  1845  appeared  simultaneously 
in  London  and  New  York  the  first  edition  of  "Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  and  in  1846  he  founded,  at  Al- 
bany, "The  Horticulturist,"  which  he  edited  from  his 
home  at  Newburg  until  his  untimely  death.  His  edi- 
torials in  this  excellent  periodical  (now  represented  In 
succession  by  American  Gardening)  were  republished 
after  his  death,  with  a  letter  to  his  friends  by  Frederika 
Bremer,  and  a  memoir  by  George  William  Curtis,  under 
the  title  of  "Rural  Essays."  It  was  not  until  1850  that 
be  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  great  estates  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  landscape  garden- 
ing of  Europe.  On  his  return  In  1831,  he  was  engaged  to 
lay  out  the  grounds  near  the  Capitol,  White  House,  and 
Smithsonian  Institution  at  Washington.  On  July  28, 
1852.  he  left  Newburg  on  the  steamer  Henry  Clay  for  New 
York.  The  Clay  took  Are  near  Yonkers,  while  It  was 
racing,  and  Downing's  life  was  lost  In  an  attempt  to 
save  others.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
influence  of  Downing.  He  created  American  landscape 
gardening.  His  only  predecessor,  Andr£  Parmentier,  Is 
little  known,  and  his  influence  was  not  of  a  national 
character.  Downing'a  qnickening  influence  affected 
countrv  life  In  its  every  aspect.  He  stood  for  the  simple, 
natural,  and  permanent  an  opposed  to  the  intricate, 
artificial,  and  ephemeral.  Ho  was  the  first  great  Ameri- 
can practitioner  of  what  is  known  in  polite  and  technical 
literature  aa  the  English  or  natural  school  of  landscape 
gardening  In  distinction  from  all  artificial  schools,  as 
the  Italian  and  Dutch.  Downing'*  pupils  are  many,  and 
his  spirit  still  lives.  He  gave  Inspiration  to  Frederick 
Law  Olmsted,  our  next  great  genius  in  landscape  gar- 
dening, who.  by  his  early  work  in  Central  Park.  New 
York,  aroused  that  popular  enthusiasm  which  has  culmi- 
nated in  the  Americas  idea  of  great  municipal  park  sys- 
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i  to  the  earlier  Old  World  idem  of  exclu- 
sive pleasure  ground*  and  private  parka.  Downing'! 
books  have  bad  large  sales,  and  have  gone  through  many 
editions.  Hi*  Intellectual  successor  in  bis  purely  poroo- 
logical  work  was  bis  brother  Charles,  whose  modest 
labors  In  the  revision  of  the  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees 
of  America  have  brought  him  little  popular  fame,  but 
much  sincere  admiration  from  students.  Most  horti- 
cultural writings  are,  in  reality,  only  records  of  progress ; 
they  do  not  create  progress.  Few  of  our  horticultural 
books  are  epoch-making.  Downing'*  writing*,  however, 
started  a  great  popular  movement  in  America  toward 
beautiful  home*  and  borne  grounds.  By  many  persons, 
Andrew  Jackson  Downing  is  considered  the  greatest 
single  figure  in  the  history  of  American  horticulture, 
and  one  of  the  few  persons  who  can  be  said  to  have  had 
real  genius.  An  appreciation  of  Downing'*  personality 
will  lie  found  In  Fredertka  Bremer's  "Homes  of  the 
New  World."  (See  Downingia,  for  the  genus  of  plants 
named  after  him.)  yj\  jj. 

DOWNING,  CHABLE8  (plate  III,  distinguished  no- 
mologist and  elder  brother  of  Andrew  Jackson  Downing, 


July  9.  1802 


July 
and  : 


educated  at 


at  Newburg.  N.  v., 
the  local  academy, 


i  of  13  to  18  worked  part  of  the  time  in 
hi*  father'*  nursery-  At  the  age  of  20  he  started  In  the 
nursery  husloesn  on  his  own  account.  From  1834  to 
1839  hi*  brother  Andrew  wax  a  partner  in  this  busi- 
ness. About  18.10,  be  sold  out  hi*  nursery  business  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  varieties  of  fruits,  on 
which  subject  he  was  the  leading  authority  until  hi* 
death.  The  Fruit*  and  Fruit  Tree*  of  America  is  the 
monumental  American  work  on  varieties  of  fruits.  The 
ln»ok  wa»  projected  by  Andrew,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
work  was  donu  by  Charles  In  continuing  and  revising  It. 
Hi*  test  orchard  contained  tree*  and  graft*  of  1,800  va- 
rieties of  apples,  1,000  (tears,  and  other  fruits  in  pro- 
portion. In  1M>9  a  city  street  was  put  through  it.  Charles 
Downing  was  very  modest  and  retiring.  He  would  never 
make  a  public  speech ,  but  he  wrote  many  pomological 
articleaoverthe*tgnatureT.  D."  All  hi*  work  1*  marked 
by  conscientious  accuracy.  He  wax  married,  but,  like  his 
brother,  bad  no  children.  He  died  Jan.  18, 1885. 

W.  M. 

DOWNlNOIA  (after  Andrew  Jackson  Downing,  of 
whom  a  sketch  Is  given  above  I.  I*>brliae*a.  Three 
specie*  of  annual  herb*,  2  from  western  America,  1  from 
Chile,  much  branched,  diffuse,  with  pretty  and  charac- 
teristic tin.  Lvs.  alternate,  entire,  passing  above  into 
bract*  :  flu.  blue  or  violet,  marked  with  yellow  and 
white;  corolla 2-lippcd,  the  upper  lobes  much  narrower 
than  the  3  lower  ones;  tube  of  stamen*  free  from  the  co- 
rolla: seed*  numerous,  small,  oblong  to  spindle-shaped. 
Tlii*  genu*  ha*  no  near  allien  of  much  ganlen  value.  It  Is 
still  known  to  the  trade  aw  Clintonla.  Darid  Douglas 
(see  Douglatia)  named  it  after  DeWitt  Clinton  in  1829, 
hut  In  1*-I8  a  genu*  of  the  lily  family  had  been  named 
after  the  celebrated  Governor  of  New  York  and  projector 
of  the  Erie  canal. 

In  1830  Lindley  wrote,  lu  the  Botanical  Register,  of  C. 
pxlchttla  .-  "  I  figure  this  little  plant  more  for  the  sake 
of  recording  Us  existence  than  from  any  expectation 
that  it  will  ever  become  an  object  of  horticultural  Inter- 
est, for  since  ('.  tUgan*.  a  far  hardier  and  more  cultiva- 
ble plant,  ha*  disappeared,  there  can  be  little  hope  that 
till*,  beautiful  ax  it  is,  will  be  preserved."'  Nevertheless, 
pulchella  i*  still  cultivated,  while  elegan*  1*  unknown  to 
the  American  trade.  In  Lindley'*  time,  pulchella  was 
grown  in  a  flower  pot  and  treated  a*  a  tender  plant. 
Nowaday*  it  1*  considered  perfectly  hardy,  the  seed  be- 
ing xown  in  the  open  ground.  The  credit  of  simplifying 
the  culture  of  this  plant  is  given  to  Haage  &  Schmidt, 
Krfurt.  Germany,  who  have  fixed  varieties  that  are 
chiefly  blue  and  chiefly  violet,  though  lu  each  case  the  It 
lower  lolte*  of  the  corolla  have  a  3-lohed  spot  of  white 
In  the  middle,  and  a  3-lobcd  spot  of  yellow  at  the  base. 
The  plautx  grow  about  l",  in.  high,  and  hare  been  recom- 
mended for  edging*.  For  culture,  see  Annual*. 
A.  fit.  large,  with  a  S-lobt<l  spot  of  yellow  ;  lit.  obtute, 
narrow . 

pulchiUs,  Torr.  {Clintonia  pulrhflla,  Lindl.l.  The 
•  lip  more  dilated  and  more  deeply  3-lobed.   The  2 


division*  of  the  upper  lip  ovate -lanceolate  or  ©hl.mg  and 
strongly  diverging.  Calif.  B.li.  22: 1909.  K.H.  1861: 171. 
R.H.  1895,  p.  19,  show*  its  straggling  habit  as  a  pot  plant. 
Many  of  the  branches  fall  below  the  top  of  the  pot. 


AA.  Fit.  halt  at  large  at  the  abort,  and  no  yellow  spot  : 
In.  acute,  broadrr. 
elegaju,  Torr.  ( C.  Elegant,  Doug. ).  Lvs.  ovate  to  lan- 
ceolate ;  the  broad  lip  moderately  3-lobed ;  the  2  divisions 
of  the  smaller  lip  lanceolate,  parallel;  lower  Hp  with  a 
Calif.  B.K.  15:12*1. 


white,  but  no  yellow  spot. 


DRAB  A  (Greek,  acrid,  from  tho  taste  of  the  lvs.). 
Crueiftra.  Whitlow  Grass.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant groups  of  sprlug-flowering  plants  for  the  alpine 
garden.  It  1*  a  large  and  widely  scattered  genus  of 
tufted,  hardy  herb*,  with  stellate  hairs:  lv«.  often  In  a 
rosette,  mostly  uncut:  scape*  or  stem*  leafy  or  not:  ra- 
ceme* short  or  long  :  fl*.  without  bracts,  small,  white, 
yellow,  rosy  or  purple. 

Drabas  are  very  pretty,  dwarf,  compact  alpine  plant*, 
with  small  but  numerous  ns.;  Mlmlrably  adapted  for  the 
rockery  or  front  part  of  a  aunny  border.  They  require 
a  sunny  position  and  an  open  soil.  It  in  important 
that  they  be  well  matured  by  the  autumn  sun.  The 
plant  form*  a  dense  little  rosette  of  lvs.,  and  has  a  neat 
appearance  at  all  times.  In  spring,  Drabas  are  thickly 
covered  with  their  little  fl*.,  and  when  planted  in  masse* 
are  decidedly  effective.  Prop,  chiefly  by  division;  also 
by  need,  which  may  be  sown  in  the  fall  if  desired. 

Cult,  by  J.  B.  Kelleb. 
Of  the  species  described  below,  only  the  first,  second, 
fourth  and  sixth  are  advertised  in  Amer.  at  present. 
The  rest  are  worth  introduction,  and  can  be 
r  their  name*  or  synonym*. 


A.  Flowert  yellow. 
B.  Lit.  rigid,  keeled,  tilialt. 
c.  Scope  not  hairy. 
D.  Style  at  long  at  the  pod  it  wide. 
„*,  Linn.   About  2-3  In.  high  :  |v*.  lanceolate- 
stamens  nearly  a*  long  as  the  petals.  March. 
Eu.  B.M.  170. 

pd.  Style  half  at  long  at  the  pod  it  wide. 
Aliooo,  Walil.  About  3  in.  high  :  lva.  linear.  ApriL 
Europe. 

cc.  8tape  hairy  (rillout  or  pubescent). 
D.  Pod  lanceolate,  britlly. 
cuspidate.  Bieb.    Lvs.  linear  :  style  a  little  shorter 
than  the  pod.  Asia  Minor. 

DD.  Pod  oval,  pubeteent. 
Olymnte*,  Sibth.  [D.  bruniatblia,S>\*v.).  About  4  In. 
high:  lvs.  linear,  a  trifle  keeled:  petals  twice  as  long  a* 
the  calyx  and  stamens:  style  very  short.  June.  Greece. 
Orient. 

BB.  Lvt.  not  rigid  or  kreled. 
C.  Stape  not  hairy. 
hispid*.  Wllld.  (0.  tridentata,  DC).    About  3  In. 
high  :  lvs.  obovate,  narrowed  into  a  long  petiole,  ob- 
scurely 3-toothed  at  the  apex,  somewhat  bristly:  pods 
oblong,  not  hairy.  Scotland,  Caucasus. 

CC  Scape  more  or  lets  hairy. 
p.  IJairt  long,  toft  and  slender,  i.e.,  pilose. 
tttplnk,  Linn.  Lvs.  lanceolate,  flat:  pod*  oblong:  style 
very  short.  April.  Arctic  regions. 

t>D.  Hairs  short,  toft  and  downy,  i.e.,  pubescent. 
aurea,  Yah!.  Doubtfully  perennial  or  biennial:  Its. 
ovate-lanceolate,  entire  or  remotely  serrate  :  pod*  ob- 
long-lanceolate. Arctic  regions.  B.M.  2934. 

AA.  t'lowert  white. 
B.  Plants  biennial  or  annual. 
cln*re»,  Adams.  Lvs.  oblong-linear:  pod*  oblong,  pu- 
bescent, shorter  than  the  pedicel.  Early  spring.  Siberia. 
-Closely  related  to  P.  confuta ,  but  ha*  a  looser,  weaker, 
les*  leafy  stem,  the  stnm-lvs.  0-6,  scattered,  entire. 
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DRABA 

BB.  Plant*  perennial. 
C.  Leave  t  rigid. 

Miwii,  Hook.  Forming  low,  densely  tufted,  bright 
green  patches  :  atom  much  branched,  densely  clothed 
with  spreading,  rosulate  It».  :  lvs.  linear-oblong,  ob- 
tuse,  bristly,  with  a  prominent  midrib  below:  scape  very 
short,  woolly,  2-4-fld.,  very  short-pedieelled :  petals 
thrice  as  large  as  the  sepals,  obcordatc,  while:  pods  el- 
llpsoid,  compressed.  Spain.  B.M.  6186. 

cc.  Lvt.  not  rigid. 

Fladnizen.is.  Wulf  (D.  nivalit,  DC.  D.  Lappiniea, 
Wllld.).  Lvs.  oblong-llncar  to  lanceolate,  dilute:  pods 
elliptic -oblong  to  ovate-lanceolate,  not  hairy.  Arctic  re- 
gions.—According  to  DeCandolle,  these  three  names 
were  distinct  species. 

AAA.  Fit.  rote  or  purple. 

Pyrenaica,  Linn.  Height  2-3 in.:  lvs.  Inversely  wedge- 
shaped,  3-lobed  at  apex:  Us.  white  at  first,  changing  to 
rosy  pink.  May.  Pyrenees.  ll.M.  71.1. -Said  to  be 
easily  prop,  by  cuttings. 

violacea,  PC.  Lvs.  obovate-oblong.  obtuse,  initially 
woolly  on  both  sides  :  scapes  leafy:  petals  obovate, 
dark  purple.  Andes  of  Equador  at  elevations  of  13,000- 
15,000  ft.  B.M.  6630.  W,  M. 

dracAna i  female  dragon;  the  dried  juice  supposed 
to  resemble  dragon's  blood).  LiliAeea.  A  genus  of 
tropical  plants  of  which  but  few  are  in  cultivation.  They 
are  nil  woody,  often  arborescent,  with  sword-shaped  or 
broad  lvs.,  mostly  crowded  at  the  summit  of  the  stem: 
fls.  clustered  In  panicles  or  heads,  greenish  white  or  yel- 
lowish ;  perianth  salver-form  or  companulate  ;  lobes 
spreading;  stamens  6:  fr.  a 3-celled  berry.  Differs  from 
Cord}  li:  in  having  larger  fls.,  and  solitary  instead  of 
many  ovules  in  each  cell  of  the  ovary.  All  ornamental 
stove  plants,  frequently  with  variegated  lvs.  See  Baker, 
Journ.  Linn.  Soc.,  vol.  U,  for  a  monograph  of  the  genus. 
Draeirna  Draco,  of  the  Cunaries,  is  the  Dragon  Tree.  It 
reaches  a  height  of  30-60  ft.,  branching  when  of  great 
age.  The  Dragon  Tree  of  Tenerlffe,  famous  for  centuries, 
is  70  ft.  high,  and  one  of  the  oldest  of  known  trees. 

Some  American  trade  names  not  referable  to  species 
•te  :  alba-marginata ,  argenteo-tlriata,  l)t Smeliana , 
JBlitabetkia?.  Frederiea,  ffendertoni,  imperalor,  Sal- 
monea,  Alexandria,  recurva,  tpeetabilit.  See  Cordy- 
lint  tor  other  names  not  found  In  this  article;  also  for 
culture.  IK  \ora-Caledoniea  is  probably  Cordyline  Xeo- 
Caledoniea,  Linden,  with  bronze  lvs. 

The  following  is  a  kev  to  the  cultivated  species  of 
both  Draco-na  and  Cordyline,  based  upon  the  lvs.: 
A.  Lvs.  long  and  sword-shaped,  sessile. 

B.  Glaucous  beneath,  2-5  in.  wide.  C.indieita. 
bb.  Both  faces  similar,  narrower. 

C.  Of  mature  plants  quite  narrow  (6-).r>  lines 
broad  l.  C.ttrirta. 
OC.  Of  mature  plants  broader  (1-2  in.). 
D.  Margins  green. 

Glaucous  green,  costate,  1  \{-2  ft. 

by  15-21  lines.  l>.  Ifraeo. 
Green,  costate,  undulate  below, 
2-3  S  ft.  by  lH-2ln.  IK  urn- 
bmrnlifera. 
Green,  costa  obscure,  3-4  ft.  by 
13-18  lines.  ('.  auttralit. 
DD.  Margins  white-pellucid.    IK  Hook- 
rriana. 

AA.  Lvs.  oblanceolate,  broadly  petioled  or  sessile. 

B.  3-1  in.  by  I H-2  In.,  opposite  or  whorled.  D. 
Oodteftiana. 
bb.  12-15  in.  by  18-21  lines,  alternate.   C.  rubra. 
bbb.  I  S-3  ft.  by  254-4  in.,  alternate.  P.  fragrant. 
AAA.  Lvs.  ovate,  lanceolate,  or  elliptical,  petioles  narrow. 
Lvs.  4-8  in.  by  2-2%  in.,  oblong-falcate,  green. 

C.  IJaageana. 
Lvs.  7-8  In.  by  4-5  In.,  oblong,  white-spotted. 

IK  Ooldieana. 
Lvs.  7-10  In.  bv  M-Vi  In.,  lanceolate,  white- 
margined.   />.  Snudrriana, 
Lvs.  10-18  In.  by  1-3L,  in.,  elliptical.  C.  firmi- 
nalit. 

Th«  following  Dracwnas  are  In  the  American  trade: 
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Boerhavii,  1;  Draco,  1;  frograns,  4;  Godsefflana,  7; 
Goldieana.  5;  Hookeriana.  3:  Knerkil,  4;  latifolia,  3; 
Lindeni.  4;  Massangeana,  4;  Kothiana,  4;  Sanderiana,  6; 
umbraculiferu,  2. 

1.  Draco,  Linn.  Dbaoom  Trei\  Arborescent  (60  ft. 
high),  branched  :  lvs.  very  numerous,  crowded,  sword- 
shaped,  erect  or  the  outer  recurved  ( l,V,-2  ft.  x  15-21  In. ), 
scarcely  narrowed  below,  long-attenuate  at  the  apex, 
glaucous-green:  pedicels  3-6  lines  long:  bracts  minute, 
lanceolate:  perianth  4  lines  long,  greenish;  filaments 
flat:  berries  orange.  Canary  lsl.  B.M.  4571.  R.H. 
1869.  p.  416;  1880,  p.  196.  G.C.  II.  14:749.-Kine  foreon- 
servatory.  D.  Boerhavii,  Tenore,  Is  a  garden  form, 
with  elongated  lvs.  all  recurved. 

2.  umbracuilfera,  ,Taeq.  Arborescent  (3-10  ft.  high), 
simple  :  lvs.  very  numerous,  crowded,  sword-shaped 
(2-3'tft.x  1 S-2  in. ),  outer  recurved,  all  green  and  shin- 
ing, attenuate  at  the  apex,  scarcely  narrowed  toward  the 
conspicuously  undulate  base,  costa  distinct  on  both 
faces:  pedicels  4-6  in.  long:  bracts  minute,  deltoid: 
perianth  large,  2  in.  long,  white,  tinged  with  red;  fila- 
ments filiform.  Mauritius.  L.B.C.  3:289. 

3.  Hookeriana,  Koch.  Trnnk  3-6  ft.  high,  sometimes 
branched  :  lvs.  numerous,  densely  clustered,  sword- 
shaped  (2-2!-;  ft.xlH-2  in.),  outer  reflexed.  all  long  at- 
tenuate at  the  apex,  scarcely  narrowed  below,  margin 
white-pellucid,  lower  face  concave,  indistinctly  costate 
beneath:  bracts  1J4-3  In.  long,  white:  pedicels  3-4  In. 
long;  perianth  greenish,  12-15  in.  long;  filaments  fili- 
form: berries  orange.  Cape  Good  Hope.  D.  latildlla, 
Hegel,  Is  a  horticultural  variety,  with  lvs.  3-3X  In. 
wide.  G.C.  20:305  (var.  latifolia).  B.M.  4279  as  Cordy- 
lint  Rumphii. 

4.  trigrana.  Ker-Gawl.  {. i  let rit  fragrant,  Una.  San 
terilra  trAgrant,  J  act). ).  Arborescent  (20  ft.  high  or 
more),  sometimes  branched:  lvs.  (l%-3  ft.  x  2K-4  In.), 
sessile,  oblanceolate,  lax  and  spreading  or  recurved, 
flaccid,  green  and  shining,  acute,  indistinctly  costate  : 
bracts  minute.  Mariana,  deltoid:  pedicels  1-1S  In.  long: 


733.  DracKna  fragrant,  var,  Lindeni. 


fls.  glomerate  ;  perianth  6-8  In.  long,  yellow :  berrv 
orange-red.  Guinea.  B.M.  10*1.  A.G.  18:389.  F.R. 
4:189.  — Much  used  for  greenhouse  and  table  decoration. 
D.  Knerkli,  Hort.  Form  with  glossy  light  green,  less 
pendulous  lvs.  D.  Rothiana,  Hort.  A  garden  form.  I.H. 
43.  p.  97.  R.H.  1877,  p.  68.  Var.  Lindeni,  Hort.  (/).  Un- 
dent, Hort.).  Fig.  733.  Lvs.  recurved,  traversed  from 
base  to  apex  bv  creamy  white  bands.  Very  decorative. 
I.H.  27:384.  F".R.  4:191.  Vnr.  Mastangeana,  Hort.  (D. 
Mattange&na.  Hort.).  A  broad,  yellow  stripe  along 
the  center  of  the  leaf  throughout  its  entire  length. 
F.B.  4:193. 
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5.  Goldieina,  Hort.  Trunk  simple,  slender:  Its.  dis- 
tant, spreading,  thick-oblong  i  T-h  In.z  4  cuspl- 
dately  pointed,  base  bmadly  rounded  or  cordate,  glossy 
green.  conspicuously  white'  spotted  and  banded,  young 
lvs.  often  tinged  with  red;  petiole*  erect  (2-3  In.  long), 
deeply  grooved:  fl*.  unknown  ( f.i.  W.  Trop.  Afr.  B.M. 
6630.  K.H.  187*.  p.  15.  l.H.  25:300;  42,p.257.  Q.C.  U. 
17: 49. -A  line  foliage  plant. 

6.  8«ad«rlsna.  Hort.  </>.  thaUUtt,  Tar.  rariegdta, 

Hort.  ft.  Slender:  Its.  <l infant,  alternate,  spreading  or 
recurved  < 7-10  in.  z  K-1H  in.  I,  narrowly  lanceolate,  acu- 
minate, on  rather  broad  petioles  ( 1-3  in.  long),  glossy- 
green,  broadly  margined  with  white.  Congo.  A.F.  8: 
12*1  ;  11:2.15.  I. H.  40:175.  (J.C.  III.  13:445.-Int.  by 
Sander  A  Co.  in  1893. 

7.  GodsetH&na.  Hort.  Woodv,  but  very  slender,  rather 
diffuse:  Irs.  at  many  nodes  small,  erect,  scale-like  and 
lanceolate,  the  others  opposite  or  in  whorls  of  3,  oblong 
or  obovate.  spreading,  cuspidate,  sessile  (3-4  in.  z  1H-2 
In.),  firm,  green,  with  copious  white  spots  :  raceme 
short-peduncled ;  bracts  small:  fr.  globular,  greenish 
yellow  or  red,  nearly  I  In.  In  diam.  Congo.  G.C.  HI. 
21:347.  I»n.  50,  p.  276;  51:1115,  and  p.  299.  A.F.  13:1340. 
F.E.  10,  supp.  2:12.  Ung.  6:294. -Int.  by  Sander  *  Co. 
Fine  for  decorative  purposes. 

n,  arborn.  Link.  Lvs.  green,  sword  shaped,  dense,  sessile. 
Ot  48.  p  2»  and  143* -/>.  BrvbmtUUi.  Hort  J  H  III  33:541. 
O.C.  lit.  D)M~;  U.iM.-D.  toncinna,  Knnlb.  Lvs.  oblanreo- 
late.  green,  purple  on  the  margin,  grcen  pr-tloled.  lit.  441  1H64. 

—  It.eyUndriea,  Huok.  Lvs  linear lanceolate or obovate-lanceo- 
late,  bright  green.  spreading.  B.M.  5K46— />,  rlliptira,  Thunb. 
Lvs.  spreading.  petioled.  thirklsh.  elliptic  lanceolate,  glossy, 
acute,  longitudinally  striate.  B.M.  47*7  and  <>  C.  II  17  M1 
(var.  m.rul«ta).-/>  Ktekhanti.  Hort.  P  R.  446  :1*14)  -/>  cast- 
nim,  Hort.  Amer  —  luanetla  enslfoUa.-Z>.  mnrginata.  Lam. 
Lvs.  ■word-shaped,  dense,  •preading,  gireu  margined  and 
vrinm]  with  red.-/>.  marmorata,  Hort.  B.M.707H.-/).  phry- 
»'"'''".  Hook.  Lvs.  pelioled,  mostly  oval,  arnmlnate,  roria- 
eeous.  spotted  with  yellowish  white,  pale  beneath.   B.M  S312. 

—  It,  retltia.  Lam.  Lvs.  lanceolate  or  sword-shaped,  acute,  con- 
tracted into  a  petiole.- />.  Sapoteknikotri,  Regel.  Lvs  .word 
shapesl.rrowded.green.  Ot  70S.- Ti  Smilkii,  Baker.  Lvs  large, 
narrowly  sword  shaped,  crowded  bright  green.  B.M.  810». 

K.  M.  WlEOAivD. 

Dracaenas  should  be  divided  into  two  sections  or 
types  for  practical  purposes: 

(1)  The  Tropical  type:  This  Includes  the  colored  fo- 
liage sorts  and  the  garden  hybrids,  all  of  which  can  be 
propagated  from  both  root  and  stem -cuttings  or  joints. 
All  of  them  require  a  stove  or  warmhouse  temperature, 
and  must  be  grown  quirk,  and  never  allowed  to  get  pot- 
bound  until  they  are  as  large  as  required:  then  they  can 
be  allowed  to  get  pot-hound,  and  with  liquid  or  other 
stimulant  and  plenty  of  light  will  color  well. 

(2)  The  Cordyline  or  Subtropical  or  Australian  type: 
This  embraces  the  kinds  known  to  gardeners  as  aut- 
trali*,  ,,,  •  .  ;*a,  linrata,  tangninea ,  aurra-tlriata, 
Douettiana,umbraculifera,  Uttmuhii.  Nearly  all  of  these 
are  propagated  from  seeds,  and  require  a  cooler  tem- 


erect,  but  some  others  are  diffuse  :  uppermost  Its.  like 
the  lower  ones  or  reduced  to  bracts.  Very  closely  allied 
to  Nepeta.  Sandy  loam,  moderately  rich,  and  a  rather 
moist,  partially  shaded  situation  will  suit  these  plants 
best.  In  a  sunny,  Are  border  they  are  never  very 
;  the  fls.  are  of  short  duration,  and  are  seldom  at 
ezcept  in  very  moist  season-    Prop,  by  di- 


Following  are  some  popular  current  Drachmas:  San- 
deriana  makes  not  only  a  perfect  center  plant  for  table 
jardinieres  with  small  ferns  and  selaginellas,  hut  it  also 
makes  a  line  large  decorative  plant  by  putting  from  3- 
5  in  a  4-5  in.  pot,  and  letting  them  get  fairly  well  pot- 
bound  until  each  plant  throws  up  shoots  from  the  base; 
then  repot,  and  one  will  have  a  flne.  large  specimen  in  a 
short  time.  Gadieffiana  is  a  valuable  plant  for  a  hang- 
ing basket,  easily  propagate,!  from  top  shoots.  Other 
popular  kinds  are:  SorviH>ditn*i*,  albumarginntn , 
terminal!*  alba,  tiladttonei  (one  of  the  most  brilliantly 
colored  of  the  broad-leaved  type),  auilfoglei,  Anrr- 
Ufftnii*.  Seotlii,  hybrida,  metalliea,  ft  rrra .  />e-Smet- 
iana,  Victoria  ■  Htgina,\  Sandtriana,  God*rttiana, 
gra<->!'*-  H.  A.  Sikbubcht. 

DRACOCEPHALUM  (Oreek.  dragon'*  head,  from  the 
wide-op«-n  mouths  of  the  flowers).  Laliiata>.  This 
genus  contains  a  few  hardy  herbaceous  perennial  plants 
of  the  mint  family,  of  easv  culture  and  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  whorls  of  M».  „re  distant  or  crowded  Into 
spikes  or  hinds,  the  colors  blue  or  some  shade  of  pur- 
ple. The  genus  has  altogether  about  30  species,  from 
Europe,  especially  the  Mediterranean  region;  also  Asia 
outside  the  tropics.  All  the  .species  described  below  are 


tx  K>. 


A.  Lrt.  tntirt,  not  cut  in  any  tray. 
Ruyschikna,  Linn.  Stems  slightly  pubescent :  Its. 
linear-lanceolate,  glabrous:  bracts  ovate-lanceolate,  en- 
tire; whorls  In  somewhat  interrupted  spikes:  fls.  1  In. 
long,  purplish  blue  or  purple;  anthers  villous.  Siberia. 
Var.  Japonica,  Hort.,  has  white  fls.  shaded  with  blue, 
and  is  a  distinct  improvement.  (J.C.  II.  12:167.— Ac- 
cording to  Vilmorin,  this  species  has  been  sold  as  D. 
Alia U me  (see  D.  grandiflomm). 

AA.  Lrt.  deeply  S-6-eltft. 
Atutrlaeum,  Linn.,  has  the  habit  of  the  above,  and  be- 
longs to  the  same  subgenus  Ruyschiana,  but  the  lvs. 
are  divided  and  more  distinctly  revolute  at  the  margin. 
About  1-1 H  ft.  high  :  fls.  blue,  IX  in.  long  and  more. 
July,  Aug.  Eu.,  Caucasus. 

AAA.  Lv*.  tut  only  at  the  margin,  mottly  ertnatt. 
n.    Whorl*  crowded  together  into  ipike*  or  head*. 
C.  Color  of  ft*,  blue:  lv*.  not  wrinkled. 

grandlllorum,  Linn.  ( P.  Altai/nee,  Laxm.,  but  plants 
in  trade  under  this  name  are  said  to  be  />.  Huytchiana). 
About  1  ft.  high.  Koot-lv*.  long-stalked,  oblong,  notches 
at  base:  stem  lvs.  few,  short-stalked,  ovate,  not  notched 
at  base,  the  uppermost  still  more  rounded:  whorls  in 
spikes  2-3  in.  long,  the  lowest  whorl  usually  at  some  dis- 
tance: fls.  2  In.  long.  June,  July.  Siberia.  B.M.  1009. 
P.M.  13:51. 

ct*.  Color  of  tl*.  purple:  lrt.  wrinkled. 
specidsum,  Benth.    Allied  to  D.  grandiflomm,  but 
stem  pubescent  instead  of  pilose  above,  root-lvs.  more 
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broadly  heart-shaped,  and  all  Its.  pubescent  beneath  In- 
stead of  nearly  glahrous:  fls.  I 
Jane,  July.   Himalayas.  B." 

B.   Whorh  distant,  in  long  1 
c.  yiowtrt  trtct. 
Molds vica.  Linn.   Lvs.  lanceolate,  Inclso-crcnate,  the 
floral  ones  narrower  and  saw-toothed  at  the  base.  Eu.f 
N.  Asia. 

Ketprechtil,  Regel.  Lvs.  orate-laneeolate,  variously 
Incised  and  toothed:  fit.  rosy  purple  or  lilac,  about  1  In. 
long,  In  axillary  clusters.  Turkestan.  Gt.  1018. 

CC.  Fit.  somewhat  nodding. 
nutans,  Linn.  Lvs.  orate,  crenate,  the  floral  ones  ob- 
long -lanreolate  and  more  nearly  entire :  fls.  blue.  May- 
July.   N.  Asia.   Mn.  4:137.  B.R.  10:841. -Var.  alplna, 
Hort. ,  is  commoner. 

D.  Virffiniinum.  Linn.  See  Phvsostegla.—  D.  Canadrnie  of 
BrUigeman's  Catalogue  la  a  misprint  for  D.  Canariense— Ce- 
dronella  triphjrlla.  j.  Bi  Keia*.k  and  W.  M. 

DRAC0NCULU8  ;  Latin,  a  little  dragon).  Ar&ctn. 
This  genus  contains  the  plant  pictured  In  Fig.  734.  It 
has  uncanny,  dragon-Angered  lvs.  and  a  terrifying  odor 
i  in  flower.  Its  tubers  are  sold  by  bulb  dealers  un- 
'  the  name  of  A  mm  I>racunenlu*.  The  latest  monog- 
tier  of  this  order  (Engler,  In  DC.  Mon.  Pban.,  vol. 
2,  1879)  puts  this  plant  into  the  genus  Dracunculus  be- 
cause the  ovules  are  attached  to  the  base  of  the  ovary, 
while  in  Arum  they  are  attached  to  the  side.  The  lvs. 
of  the  true  Arams  are  alwaysarrow-shapi-d,  while  in  Dra- 
cunculus they  are  sometimes  cut  Into  Anger-like  lobes. 
For  culture,  see  A  mm. 

There  are  only  2  species.  The  common  one  Is  an  en- 
tertaining, not  to  say  exciting,  plant.  When  it  flowered 
in  the  forcing-houses  at  Cornell  University,  innocent 
visitors  thought  there  must  be  a  dead  rat  under  the  floor. 
It  Is  well  worth  growing  for  the  experience,  though  Its 
stench  is  not  quite  as  bad  as  that  of  a  Helirosideros, 
sold  as  Arum  rrinitum,  which  makes  any  house  un- 
bearable In  which  it  flowers.    Nearly  all  Arums  are  111- 


Tttlgarfl.  Schott.  Fig.  734.  Sheath  of  lvs.  livid,  spot- 
ted :  stalks  green  :  blades  with  10  Angers  projecting 
from  a  bow-shaped  base :  tube  of  spathe  streaked  with 
purple  except  at  the  bottom:  spathe  purple  all  over  and 
much  darker  along  the  wavy  border.  Mediterranean 
regions.  w.  jj. 

DRAGON  PLANTS.  The  Dragon  Aram,  Dragon  Root 
or  Green  Dragon,  Is  the  native  Aritmma  Itraeonlium. 
The  Dragon  Plant  of  Europe  is  Drantnenlus  vulgari*. 
The  Dragon's  Head  Is  not  an  Aroid,  but  a  Dracocepha- 
lum,  a  genus  of  mints.  False  Dragon's  Head  is  Physo- 
stegia.  The  Dragon's  Blood  of  commerce  is  a  dark  red. 


astringent,  resinous  secretion  of  the  fruits  of  a  palm. 
Damonorop*  Draeo.  Other  kinds  of  Dragon's  Blood 
are  produced  by  Oraeann  Ihraro  and  JCcaitapkgllnm 
Monrtaria.  "Sticks,"  "reeds,"  "tears"  and  "lumps"  of 
Dragon's  Blood  are  known  to  commerce.  The  resin  Is 
used  in  coloring  varnishes,  dyeing  horn  in  imitation  of 
tortoise  shell,  and  n  the  composition  of  tooth-powders 
and  various  tinctures. 

DRAINAGE.  Underground  or  sub-drains  serve  to  re- 
lieve the  land  of  free  water,  which  Is  harmful  to  most 
plants  If  left  to  stagnate  in  the  surface  soil  or  subsoil. 
They  serve  not  only  to  dry  the  land  In  early  apring,  but  in- 
directly to  warm  it,  for  if  the  water  Is  removed  the  sun's 
i  the  soil  instead  of  cooling  It  by  i 


of  lowering 
of  under-draining. 

soil,  the  roots  do  not   penetrate  deep: 
the 


the  surplus  water.  Tenacious  lands  devoted  to  garden- 
ing and  small  fruits  are  made  more  productive,  wanner 
and  earlier  by  sub-drainage.  Drains  promote  nitrifica- 
tion, assist  in  liberating  mineral  plant-food  and  cheapen 
tillage.  They  serve  not  only  to  remove  deleterious  stag- 
nant water,  but  they  promote  ai'ration  as  well,  and  this 
hastens  beneficial  chemical  changes  in  the  soil.  Drainage 
promotes  the  vigor,  healthfulnex*  and  fniitfulness  of 
plants.  Tenacious  soils  are  made  more  friable  by  drains, 
thereby  giving  easier  access  to  plant  roots,  while  the 
percolation  through  the  soil  of  rainwater,  which  carries 
some  plant-food,  is  hastened.  Rainwater  in  the  spring 
Is  warmer  than  the  soil;  in  midsummer  It  Is  cooler  than 
the  soil:  therefore,  percolation  of  rainwater  warms  the 
soil  in  the  spring  and  cools  it  In  extremely  hot  weather. 
Drains  serve  not  onlv  to  relieve  land  of  free  water,  but 
they  impart  to  It  power  to  hold  additional  available  mois- 
ture, which  materially  benefits  plants  during  droughts. 

Drainage  is  of  two  kinds,  surface  and  sub-drainage. 
On  land  on  which  large  outlays  of  money  are  to  be  ex- 
pended, as  In  horticultural  plantations,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  Importance  that  the  soil  be  freed  to  considerable 
depths  from  stagnant  water.  Trees,  many  shrubs,  and 
even  some  garden  crops  send  their  roots  deeper  Into  the 
subsoil  than  most  of  the  cereals,  hence  they  require  a 
greater  depth  of  drained  feeding  ground.  In  horticul- 
ture the  planting  may  often  precede  the  harvest  by  5  to 
10  years,  while  with  many  farm  crops  the  harvest  fol- 
lows the  planting  in  a  few  months.  If  the  grain  raiser 
loses  one  crop,  an  annual,  by  planting  on  wet  land,  the 
loss  is  not  great,  but  if  the  orcbardlst  loses  15  to  20  years 
of  labor  by  planting  on  und rained  lands,  before  the 
mistake  is  discovered,  the  losses  are  seri- 
ous. Some  lands  require  little  more  than 
to  be  relieved  from  surplus  surface  water 
in  early  spring.  This  may  l>e  accomplished 
by  forming  ridges  and  open  furrows  as 
far  asunder  as  the  rows  of  trees  are  to  be 
placed.  But  It  is  only  rarely  that  surface 
drainage  fully  prevents  serious  damage 
from  surplus  moisture.  Surface  drainage 
may  \m  considered  a  cheop  way  of  tem- 
porarily alleviating  undesirable  condi- 
tion*. It  does  not  always  eradicate  them. 
Fig.  7:r>  illustrates  how  sub-drainage  low- 
ers the  water-table  (or  the  area  of  stand 
Ing  water),  and  thereby  ameliorates  the 
soil. 

Sub  drainage  consists  In  placing  con- 
duits of  tile  or  other  material  In  the 
ground  at  depths  varying  from2S-4  feet, 
andutsurh  distances  apart  as  will  serve  to 
relieve  the  subsoil  of  deleterious  stagnant 
water.  When  suitable  stories  are  at  hand 
they  are  sometimes  used  instead  of  tile 
for  forming  drainage  conduits.  If  such 
use  Is  made  of  them,  the  drains  should  be 
somewhat  deeper  than  tile  drains,  since 
the  stones  which  form  the  drain  occupy 
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nearly  a  foot  of  the  depth  of  the  ditch  and  are  more 
likely  to  become  obstructed,  especially  If  placed  near 
the  surface,  than  are  tile  drain*.  The  throats  or  open- 
intra  of  stone  drains  are  irregular  in  aise,  while  those  of 
tile  drains  are  smooth  and  uniform  In  site,  and  are, 
therefore,  most  desirable.  Years  ng<>.  various  flat-bot- 
tomed tiles  (Fig.  7301  were  used,  but  the  only  style  In 
general  use  at  present  is  the  cylindrical  unglazed  tile 
shown  in  Pig-  iJ7. 

In  some  sections  drains  are  placed  200  to  300  feet  apart, 
and  serve  their  purpose  well.  In  others  they  should  not 

20  to  30  feet.  Where- 


may  be  more  outlet*  to  construct  and  maintain  than  is 

desirable ;  if  so,  the  system  might  be  modified  by  con- 
n,  one  side  of  ^ 


be  placed  farther  apart 
ever  the  subsoil  is  composed 
through  which  the  water  mores 
with  difficulty,  the  narrower  In- 
tervals are  necessary.  In  sonic 
Instances  the  surplus  water  In 
the  subsoil  is  underpressure  by 
resvtn  of  water  which  finds  its 
way  into  it  from  higher  level", 
and  if  this  is  not  removed,  the 
water  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  rise  to  the  surface.  In  many 
such  cases  drain*  |>lnr.  <l  at  wide 
intervals  may  serve  to  relieve 
the  pressure  and  drain  the  land. 
Since  sub-drains  are  designed 
to  be  permanent,  are  expensive 
to  construct  and  difficult  to  re- 
pair, the  principles  of  drainage 
should  he  well  understood,  and 
the  work  should  be  undertaken 
only  aftera  most  careful  Inspec- 
tion  of  the  land  ami  after  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the 
subject  have  been  mastered. 

Mains  and  suh-iualns  should 
be  avoided  so  far  as  possible, 
since  they  greatly  increase  cost, 
tend  to  become  obstructed,  and 
are  often  unnecessary.  The 
three  long  mains  in  Kig.  73*  are 
not  drains,  strictly  speaking, 


!d'ow^; 
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non  cylindrical  drain  tile :  and  a 
preparing  the  bed  for  the  tile. 


since  the  land  may  be  as  fully  drained  without  them,  as 
shown  in  Kig.  73!*  ;  therefore,  thev  only  serve  to  conduct 
the  waterof  the  drains  proper.  Tiles  of  3to4  and5inches 
diameter  should  be  used  when  the  drains  are  infrequent 
and  the  flow  of  water  considerable.  Smaller  ones.  2  to  3 
Inches  in  diameter,  will  suffice  wheu  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  drains  are  narrow.  Drains  should  have  as 
uniform  a  fall  as  possible,  and  no  abrupt  lateral  curves 
or  sharp  angles  should  occur  as  are  seen  In  many  places 
In  Kig.  738.  If  the  drain  has  a  rapid  fall  in  its  upper 
reaches,  as  is  often  the  case,  and  but  slight  fall  in  the 
lower,  a  silt  basin  should  lie  constructed  at  the  point 
at  which  the  rapid  changes  into  the  slight  fall,  if  obstruct- 
ing silt  Is  present.  All  drains  which  may  be  necessary 
should  be  placed  before  the  planting  occurs.  Orchard 
lands  may  he  drained  in  the  spring,  fallowed  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  planted  in  the  fall  or  the  following  spring. 
Drains  placed  at  frequent  Intervals  because  of  the  te- 
nacity of  the  soil  should  be  comparatively  shallow,  for 
if  placed  deep  or  at  wide  Intervals,  the  water  will  be  too 
long  reaching  them.  If  drains  are  placed  at  wide  inter- 
vals they  should  be  at  least  3S  feet  deep  to  he  most  effl- 
If  the  parallel  system  is  adopted  (Kig,  739),  there 


as  a  drain,  and  but  one  outlet  will  be  required  ( Fbr.  740) . 
Drains  through  which  water  runs  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  are  likely  to  become  obstructed  by  roots.  If 
water-loving  trees,  such  as  the  willow,  soft  maple  and 
elm,  are  allowed  to  grow  near  them.  If  floating  silt  is 
present  the  Joints  of  the  tile*  should  be  protected  for 
two-thirds  of  their  upper  circumference*  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  tarred  building  paper,  or  collars  should  be  used. 
Stone  drains  should  receive  a  liberal  covering  of  straw 
before  they  are  filled.  t.  p.  ROBERT*. 

DREER,  HENRY  A.  Seedsman,  and  founder  of  one 
of  the  oldest  American  horticultural  establishments: 
was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  24,  1818,  and  died  there 
Dec.  8L  1673,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  His  parents  were 
Prederick  Dreer,  of  Hanover,  and  Frederick*  Augusta 
Nolthenlus,  of  Grossakeohelm,  Germany.  They  were 
married  in  America.  The  Nolthcnius  family  emigrated 
to  the  United  States  In  the  laat  decade  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  were  closely  connected  with  the 
Lutheran  Church.  Henrv  A.  Dreer's  education  wa» 
largely  In  German,  and  obtained  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
fond  of  gathering  seed*  and  plant*  in  the  country,  arid 
would  bring  them  home  to  cultivate.  He  was  trained  in 
bis  father's  business,  that  of  a  cabinet-maker.  In  1838,  at 
the  solicitation  of  a  friend,  he  began  as  a  florist  in  a 
small  wav,  near  Front  and  Chester  Sts.  About  1870  be 
removed  to  Seventh  and  Chestnut.  In  1869  he  enjoyed 
a  A  months'  trip  to  Europe,  where  he  met  business  cor- 
respondents of  30  years'  standing.  He  was  married 
June  22.  1H47,  to  Mary  Leavenworth,  of  Reading,  Pa.. 
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and  had  six  children.  Of  the  two  sons,  one  died  in  Infancy, 
and  the  other,  William  K.  Dreer,  conducts,  at  714  Chest- 
nut street,  the  business  which  Is  incorporated  in  the 
nameof  his  father.  Henry  A.  Dreerdied  of  a  nervous  af- 
fect ion  of  the  heart.  He  was  of  modest  temperament 
and  fraU  constitution,  and  confined  himself  to  business 
rather  closely.  He  was  liberal  in  public  matters,  but 
always  kept  out  of  political  life.  He  compiled  several 
small  works  in  connection  with  the  business,  and  wrote 
frequently  for  the  Weekly  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  for  Godey's  Ladies'  Marine. 

W.  M. 
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how  the  drains  may  be  gathered  Into 
ia  only  one  place  at  which  an 

I  be  l 

DB0FW0RT.  Spira-a  Filipendula;  also  Potentilla 
Filipendula. 

DR08ERA  (Greek,  dete;  referring  to  the  dew-liko 
drops  on  the  glandular  leaves).  Droterdtea.  Svhdkw. 
Dbw  Plant.  A  very  interesting  group  of  Inseetivorpus 
plants.  About  100  species  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  except  the  Pacific  islands,  and  most  common  in 
Australia  outside  the  tropics.  Perennial  bog  herbs  with 
basal  lvs.  clothed  with  glandular  hairs,  which  secrete  a 
fluid  that  holds  insects  fast.  Foliage  and  inflorescence 
differ  widely.  The  3  species  described  below  may  be  ob- 
tained through  dealers  in  native  plants.  For  culture, 
see  Darlinglonia. 

A.  Lvt.  thread  like   trith   no   dittinet  ttalk  :  petal* 
purple. 

filifirmis .  Rafln.  Lvs.  6-l!5  in.  long,  glandular-pubes- 
cent throughout,  at  the  very  hase  woolly  with  brown 
hairs:  racemes  1-sided,  10-30-fld.: 
fls.  4-12  lines  broad.  July-Sep. 
Wet  sand  near  the  coast.  Mass.  to 
Fla. 

aa.  Lvt.  trith  an  oblong  blade  l 

petal*  tchite. 
longildlla.  Linn.    Lvs.  long-pet- 
ioled;  blade  K-15  lines  long.  1  K-2 


glabrous, 
a  and  arc- 


Summer.    Bogs,  northern 
tic  regions. 

AAA.    Lv*.  trith  o  blade  that  it 
wider  than  long:  petalt  tchite. 
rotundilolia,  Linn.  Fig.  741.  Lvs. 
with  a  blade  3-«  lines  long,  glan- 
dular above,  petiole  K-2  in.  long, 
pubescent  but  not  glandular  : 
cemcs  4-12-fld.:  fls.  about  2  lines 
broad,  opening  In  sun- 
shine. July,  Aug.  Bogs, 
Labrador  to  Alaska, 
to  Fla.  and  Ala., 
in  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada to  Calif. 


Other  l>ro«era»  are  to  be 
expected  in  flue  collections, 
and  some  of  them  are  more 
showy  thati  those  men- 
tioned above.  Some  of  the 
best  are  as  follows:  P  «- 
of  Austral. 


TO.  Yi 


in*  ovule,.   Nat.  Six*. 


In  drapes  of  the  _ 
1'rantu  there  are  two 
ovules,  but  usually  only 
one  matures. 


7«t.  Sundew- 


UK). 


»nd  S.  Zeal.,  with  lvs.  deeply  parted  into  2  long,  linear  lobe.. 
Prop  bv  root  ruttlt.es.  B.SI  30K!.-/>  Capfntu.  Unn..  of  8. 
Afr  .  has  linear  or  strap-shape  leaf- blades  as  longs,  the  petiole, 
and  Urge  U  in.  in  diam).  rosy  red  n».  Prop,  by  root-cnttings. 
BM  tti*l.  -  I>  diehMama.  Uort.  -  l>.  binata.  -  It.  hnmrw. 
t^ildle.  Lake  Superior  and  W  ,  ha*  linear-obtuse  Ivh.  on  naked, 
erect  petioles,  and  purple  n».-/>.  syatanMla.  UbUI.,  Au.tr.1 
H.  Zeal.,  has  .hort.  oblong-simulate  Its.  In ;  a  row tte  narrowed 
into  short  petioles,  and  purplish  fU.  Q.0. 1881.  U:8j2w  M 

DRUPE.  A  fleshy  fruit  containing  a  single  seed  with 
a  bonv  covering  or  "stone," 
as  a  plum.  Fig.  742.  A  Drupe 
resembles  an  nkene  in  being 
1-sided,  and  not  splitting,  but 
an  akene  is  dry  instead  of 
pulpy  or  fleshy.  The  most 
important  drupaceous  or  stone 
fruits  are  peaches,  plums, 
apricots,  cherries  and  rasp- 
berries. Each  of  the  fleshy 
parts  of  a  raspberry  Is  a 
drupelet. 

D  Rt  A3  (Greek,  mood- 
nymph).  Kot&cea.  A  genus  of 
I  or  3  species  of  dwarf,  hardy, 
tufted,  evergreen,  somewhat 
shrubbv  plants  with  oblong  lvs.  half  an  Inch  long, 
recurved  at  the  margins,  shining  above,  snowy  white 
beneath,  and  large  white  or  yellow  fls.  borne  singly  on 
slender  scapes :  calyx  glandular-hairy  :  petals  8-9, 
broadly  obovate :  stamens  many.  The  genus  la  close  to 
Oeum.  but  the  species  of  Geum  are  herbs  with  deeply 
cut  foliage.  J.  W.  Manning  recommends  a  soil  well 
furnished  with  peat.  .....  „ 

Dry n$  oetopetala  requires  a  well  drained ,  porous  soil,  a 
sunny  but  not  dry  position.  It  is  well  to  shade  the  foli- 
age from  bright  sun  during  the  winter  months  with 
evergreen  branches  to  prevent  the  foliage  from  having  a 
scorched  appearance.  A  capital  plant  for  the  rockery- 
Prop,  by  cuttings,  division,  or  by  seed. 

oetopetala.  Linn.  Lvs.  oblong,  deeply  and  regularly 
rrenate,  downy  beneath:  scapes  2-3  in.  long:  fls.  white: 
seeds  with  a  feathered  awn  over  1  in.  long.  North  tem- 
perate and  arctic  regions.  j.  B.  Keller. 

DRYMOULtiSSUM.  A  genus  of  small  ferns  from 
Japan,  with  wide  creeping  rootatalks,  and  small,  entire 
leaves  :  sori  resembling  those  of  Polypodium.  None 
are  advertised  in  America.  Three  or  four  kinds  are 
cult,  abroad.  L.  M.  L'si>wiwoot>. 

DRYMOPHLCEUS  (Greek  words  meaning  oak  ami 
smooth  inner  bark).  /M.mderce.  tribe  Artec*.  This 
genus  contains  a  tropical  palm,  with  very  distinct  wedge 
shaped  leaflets  and  ornamental  scarlet  fruits,  borne 
every  year.  H  flowers  when  only  a  few  feet  high,  and 
is  suitable  for  pot  culture.  Spineless  palm,  with  slender, 
medium  caudex:  lvs.  terminal,  equally  pinuatlsect,  the 
segments  cuneatcoblong  or  linear,  broadly  oblique,  sub- 
membranaeeous,  3-  to  many-nerved,  the  margins  re- 
curved at  the  base:  rachis  scaly,  3-sided :  sheath  long: 
spadix  with  a  short  peduncle  and  slender  branches I J 
spathes  2  or  many,  the  lower  one  2-crested.  Species  1-. 
Australasia  and  the  Pacific  islands. 

The  chances  are  that  most  of  the  plants  now  known  to 
the  American  trade  as  D.  olintformis  are  really  I>.  ap 
pendieulnta.  The  true  P.  olira-formi*  is  said  to  have 
been  offered  bv  a  few  dealers  as  Itycho»pe  rma  Unmy.hu. 
P.  appendieu'lala  was  described  and  figured  by  William 
Watson,  in  Garden  and  Forest,  erroneously  as  O.ohra- 
lormit.  as  explained  In  B.M.  7202.  He  adds.  "Like 
all  the  palms  of  this  section  of  l_ 
requires  a  tropical  moist  house  with  i_ 
at  all  times."  The  plant  figured  was  about  14  years  . 
3  ft.  high,  with  lvs.  about  3  ft.  long.  The  plant  U 
about  six  months  to  mature  it«  fruits. 

appendicnlata.  Scheff.  <Jrer«  grdcill*.  Griseke,  not 
Roxb.  or  Thou. I.  Leaflets  wedge-shaped,  raggedly  cut. 
serrate.  Moluccas.  New  Guinea.  B.M.?202.  G.F.  4:331. 

P  oliratbrmit.  Hart.,  has  narrower  leaflets  than  the  above, 
and  the  fruit  half  immersed  In  the  greatly  enlarged  perianth 

Jajusd  G.  Smith  and  W.  M. 
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DRYNARIA  (Greek,  oak- like).  Potypodideea.  A 
genua  of  10  or  more  East  Indian  ferns,  with  round  naked 
•ori,  allied  to  Polypodium,  but  with  a  fine  net-work  of 
vein*,  with  free  included  Teinlet*,  and  with  either  a 
separate  oak-like  leaf  or  with  the  lower  portion  of  the 
spur-bearing  leaf  deeply  pinnatifld  like  an  oak  leaf.  D. 
qusrclldlla,  with  two  sorts  of  lvs..  the  spore-bearing 
2-3  ft.  long,  is  the  commonest  species.  D.  rigidula, 
8w.  (/>.  divcrsifolia,  R.  Br.),  a  similar  but  larger 
apeciea  from  the  same  region,  also  appeared  at  one  time 
In  the  American  trade,  but  the  specie*  are  seldom  seen 
in  cultivation  in  this  country.  D.  musatblia  is  occa- 
sionally seen  in  line  collections,  where  it  is  grown 
for  its  striking,  simple  foliage,  which  reminds  one 
of  the  Bird's  Nest  Fern  (Thamnopteris).  It  is  really  a 
Polypodluiu,  which  tee  for  description. 

L.  M.  CUPEBWOOD. 

DRY0PTERI9  (Greek,  oak-Urn).  Polypodiaesat. 
Wood  Fxbn.  A  widely  distributed  genus  of  handsome 
ferns  with  dissected  foliage  and  bearing  round  sort 
covered  with  heart-shaped  or  reniform  indu»ia,  which 
are  fixed  at  the  center  or  along  the  sinus.  The  veins 
are  either  wholly  free  or  the  lowest  united.  A  consider- 
able number  of  our  common  wood  ferns  belong  to  this 
genus.  The  species  have  been  variously  known  under 
the  names  I«aatrea,  Aspidium,  and  Nephrodium.  Other 
species  sometimes  referred  to  under  this  genus  may  be 
found  under  Polystichum.  For  It.  acrostiehoides,  see 
Polystichum  ;  for  P.  deeurrens,  see  Sagenia.  In  North 
America,  known  mostly  as  Aspidiums.  For  culture,  see 
term.   Not  the  same  as  Uoryopteris. 

a.   Vein*  tntirely  trte. 

u.   /'ir.  1st  lobtd  less  than  on* •third  to  midrib. 

hlrtipes,  Kuntse  ( Ifephrbdium  hlrtipes,  Hook.).  Lvs. 
2-3  ft.  long,  8-16  in.  broad,  on  stalks  clothed  with  dense 
black  scales  ;  pinna;  with  broad,  blunt  lobes,  the  lower 
ones  not  reduced  In  slse  :  sort  medial  on  the  lobes.  In- 

BB.  Pinna  cleft  nearly  to  midrib,  or  Irs.  bipinnaU 

or  tripinnatifid. 
C.   Ttrturt  thin,  membranous  ;  veins  Mimplt  or  ones 
forked. 

D.  Lover  pinna  gradually  reduced  to  mert  lobes. 

Noveboracen»i«,i  iniy  i  .1  .  ni  .'< \  ,'m  Xoveboracfnse ,  Sw.). 
Lvs.  somewhat  clustered  from  creeping  root  stocks,  pale 
green,  1-2  ft.  long,  tapering  both  ways  from  the  middle. 
Canada  to  N.  C.  and  Ark. 

riMlMrl.  Mett  (IsiMtrea  opaca,  Mett).  Lvs.  6-8  In. 
long.  2-3  in.  wide,  biplnnatlnd,  cut  into  close,  entire 
lobes,  the  lowest  much  reduced;  surfaces  smooth.  Bras. 

DD.  Lover  pinna-  scarcely  smaller  than  those  above. 

H,   I  eins  forked. 

Thelypterls,  Gray  (Aspidium  Thelypteris,  8w.). 
Marsh  Fcbn.  Lvs.  scattered  on  wide  creeping  black 
rootstocks,  1-2  ft.  long  ;  margins  of  the  spore-bearing 
pinna-  often  strongly  convolute:  sorl  10-12  to  each  seg- 
ment. Canada  to  Fla.  and  Tex. 

«g.    Veins  simple. 

Simula ta,  Dav.  Lvs.  scattered  from  a  creeping  root- 
stock,  8-20  in.  long,  2-7  in.  wide,  with  12-20  pairs  of 
lanceolate  pinnaa  :  sort  rather  large,  somewhat  distant, 
4-10  to  each  segment.  Native  in  N.  Y.  and  N.  Eng., 
where  it  is  often  confused  with  D.  Thelypteris.  U.K. 
9:489. 

pAtsni,  Kuntse.  Lvs.  clustered  at  the  end  of  a  thick 
rootstock,  2-3  ft.  long,  4-10  in.  wide,  soft-hairy  be- 
ncsth  ;  pinna?  cut  three  fourths  to  the  midrib,  the  basal 
segments  usually  longer.  Fla.  to  Tex.  and  Trop.  Amer. 
A.G.  20:23. 

CO    Texture  firm  or  subcoriaceous  ;  veins  t-4  times 

forked. 

D.  Lvs.  bipinnatifid  or  nearly  bipinnale.-  indusia 
large,  mostly  flat. 

crisUU. Gray  (Aspidium  cristatum,  Bw.).  Lvs.  1-2 
ft  long,  with  short,  triangular  pinna?  2-3  in.  long,  which 
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are  much  wider  at  base.  Yar.  Clintoniaaa  is  larger, 
with  pinna?  4-6  in.  long,  and  with  the  aori  rather  near 
the  midvein.  Canada  to  Ark.;  also  in  N.  En.  Hybrids 
are  described  with  1).  marginalis.  G.F.  9:445. 

Ooldieana,  Gray  (Atpldium  O'nldirduum,  Sw.).  Lvs. 
growing  in  large  crowns,  2-4  ft.  long,  12-18  In.  wide,  the 
pinna?  broadest  at  the  middle :  indusia  very  large. 
Canada  to  Ky.  -One  of  our  largest  and  most  stately  na- 
tive species. 

DO.  Lvs.  mostly  bipinnale:  indusia  convex,  rather 
firm. 

FUix-maa,  Schott  (Aspidium  FMix-mds,  Sw.).  M*u 
Kkrn.  Lvs.  growing  in  crowns,  1-3  ft.  long,  sori  near 
the  mill  v.  -in.  Used  as  a  vermifuge,  as  is  also  the  next 
species,   N.  Eu.,  Canada  and  Colo. 


Dryopteri*  marginalis. 


marginalis,  Gray  (Aspidium  margindle,  Sw.).  Fig. 
743.  Lvs.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  long,  growing  in  crowns,  mostly 
In  rocky  places:  sori  close  to  the  margin.  Canada  and 
southward.  — One  of  our  commonest  ferns. 

odd.  Lvs.  mostly  tripinnatifid ;  segments  spinulost- 
toothed  :  indusia  shriveling  at  maturity. 

E.  Leaf-stalks  naked,  polished. 
vlridesceni,  Kuntse.   Lvs.  18-24  in.  long,  on  stalks 
two-thirds  as  long;  lower  pinna?  largest:  sori  near  the 
midribs.  Japan. 

Kg.  Leaf-stalks  scaly. 

spinulosa,  Kuntse  (Aspidium  spinulosum,  Sw.). 
Lvs.  ovate-lanceolate,  with  a  few  pale,  deciduous  scales 
at  the  base  :  indusia  smooth,  without  marginal  glands. 
Var.  intermedia,  Underw..  has  more  persistent  scales, 
with  a  brown  center,  and  the  margins  of  the  indusia 
with  stalked  glands.  One  of  our  commonest  wood  ferns 
in  the  northern  states.  — Var.  dilatau,  Cnderw..  has 
similar  scales  to  the  last  and  tripinnate  lvs.  In  woods, 
from  Canada  to  Ore. ;  also  In  Europe. 

Bodttil,  Underw.  (Aspidium  Boottii,  Tuckm.).  Lvs. 
elongate-lanceolate,  with  broadly  oblong  pinnules  :  in- 
dusia minutely  glandular.   Canada,  N.  Y.  and  N.  Eng. 

dddd.  Lvs.  ample,  4-6-pinnatifid. 
efldsa.  Kuntze.   Lvs.  3— i  ft.  long,  2  ft.  or  more  wide, 
with  polished  stems  and  short,  creeping  rootstocks  : 
sori  abundant,  scattered,  often  without  Indusia.  Cuba 
to  Brazil. 

dissects,  Kuntze  (Lastria  membranif&lia,  Hort.). 
Lvs.  1-5  ft.  long,  1-3  ft.  wide,  membranous,  decompound  | 
segments  broad  and  blunt;  surfaces  nearly  naked:  sori 
near  the  margin,  abundant.  India  and  Madagascar  to 
Australia. 

AA.  Vein*  not  entirely  free,  the  lower  veinlets  of  adjoin- 
ing segments  uuited. 
Otariiv,  Kuntze  (fMstrea  arislata,  Hort.).  Lvs.  1  ft. 
long,  with  a  long  terminal  pinna?  an  inch  or  more  wide, 
with  lanceolate  lolw-s,  and  6-12  similar  lateral  pinnte; 
texture  thin  ;  surfaces  naked  ;  veins  united  half  way 
from  the  midrib  to  the  edge.  Ceylon  to  the  Philippines. 
-Good  for  table  ferneries,  but  slow  of  growth. 
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mollis,  Kantre.  Lvs.  1-2  ft.  long,  8-12  lit.  wide,  blpin- 
natifbl,  the  pinna*  eat  into  blunt  lobes;  lower  pinna*  dis- 
tant from  the  other*  and  somewhat  shorter  ;  surfaces 
finely  vfllose.  Trop.  regions  of  both  heraiitphere*. 
Probably  several  specie*  are  confused  under  thl»  name. 

Fhillppinenslt.  Baker.  Lvs.  2-3  ft.  long,  12-18  la.  wide, 
bipfnnati Ad,  smooth,  with  a  naked  rachis;  lower  pinna) 
scarcely  Hmaller:  sort  midway  from  midrib  to  margin, 
with  Orm,  smooth  indusia.  Philippines. 

L.  M. 

DUCHESNEA.  See  Fragaria. 
DUCK-WEED.  Lemna. 

DOC  KW  HE  AT.  Somo  years  aco,  as  the  story  goes, 
a  man  in  New  England  shot  a  wild  duck,  and  In  the 
crop  found  strange  seed*.  These  seeds  were  planted, 
and  the  flour  from  the  grain  was  found  to  make  good 
pancakes.  He  increased  his  stock  to  hundreds  of 
bushels.  The  grain  was  offered  by  seedsmen  as  Duck- 
wheat.  It  seems  not  to  have  had  great  popularity,  and 
for  the  past  _>  or  3  years  it  evidently  has  not  appeared 
in  catalogues.  It  turns  out  that  this  grain  is  the  India 
whoat  or  Tartarian  buckwheat,  Fagopyrum,  Tataricum, 
an  Asian  grain,  which  has  been  known  in  this  country 
for  some  time.  It  is  earlier  than  buckwheat,  hut  is  very 
similar  to  it.  See  Huckvheat  and  Fagopyrum. 

DODAXK  MELON.  See  Cueumis. 

DUFOUR,  JOHN  JAMES.  A  Swiss  vigneron,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  a  colony  to  grow  the  wine  grape  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  the  author  of  "Vine  Dresser's  Guide,-  pub- 
lished in  Cincinnati  in  1820.  The  Kentucky  experiment 
failed,  and  the  colony  then  settled  in  southern  Indiana, 
on  the  banks  of  tin*  Ohio  river;  and  this  settlement  is 
now  the  city  of  Vevay.  Here  Dufour  died  in  1*27.  This 
Indiana  experiment  brought  out  the  merits  of  the 
Alexander  grape,  a  native,  and  thereby  did  much  to  es- 
tablish an  American  viticulture.  For  detailed  account 
of  the  Dufoura  and  their  associates,  and  the  results  of 
their  work,  see  Bailey,  Evolution  of  our  Native  Fruits. 

DUGUETIA  (probabty  made  from  a  personal  name). 
Anonacea.  A  doxen  South  American  trues  differing 
from  Anona  in  technical  characters,  particularly  In  the 
imbricated  petals,  which  are  wide-spreading  in  flower 
(in  Anona  the  petals  are  valvate).  D.  longiiolla,  Ball  I. 
(Anona  longifdlia,  Aubl.),  is  a  small  tree:  lvs.  oblong- 
acuminate,  mucronate  and  smooth  :  lis.  axillary  and 
■talked,  the  2  series  of  petals  much  alike ;  inflorescence 
lateral;  outer  stamens  sterile  and  petaloid:  fr.  ovate- 
globose,  dotted  and  reticulated,  nearly  smooth,  flesh- 
colorod.  Uulnna  and  Peru.  Recently  Introduced  into 
southern  Florida  as  a  fruit-plant,  but  very  little  known. 

L.  H.  B. 

DULlCHIUM  (old  Latin  name).  Cyperaecar.  One 
perennial  species  ( /).  NpathAceum,  Per*.),  in  eastern 
N.  Amer.  Grass-like,  with  terete  leafy  culms,  2-3  ft. 
tall:  grows  In  ponds  and  swales.  Has  been  offered  by 
collectors  as  a  bog  plant. 

DURANTA  (after  Castor  Durante*,  physician  and 
botanist,  died  1590).  VerbenAecn.  About  10  species  of 
tropical  American  shrubs,  of  which  2  kinds  are  culti- 
vated outdoors  in  Florida  and  California,  and  in  a  few 
northern  greenhouses.  The  best  known  kind  has  long 
racemes  of  blue,  6-lobed  fls.,  followed  by  yellow  berries 
which  remain  all  winter.  It  is  said  to  be  used  for  orna- 
mental hedges  in  warm  regions.  Shrubs,  glabrous  or 
woolly,  often  armed  with  axillary  spines:  lvs.  opposite 
or  in  whorls,  entire  or  toothed:  racemes  long  and  ter- 
minal or  short  and  axillary:  ns.  small,  short-pedicellcd 
in  the  axis  of  a  small  bract:  corolla  limb  of  .".  spreading 
oblique  or  equal  lobes;  stamen*  4.  didyuamous. 

A.  Stems  without  prickles. 
Plumlerl,  Jacq.  Ooldes  Dkw  Dm»p.  Shrub.  0-15  ft. 
high:  branches  ash-colored,  villous:  lvs.  opposite,  ellip- 
tic, acute,  entire  or  <>htu*ely  and  unequally  saw-toothed 
above  the  middle:  fls.  pale  blue  or  lilnc,  with  2  purple 
streaks  down  the  middle  of  the  2  smaller  and  narrower 
lobes.  The  above  description  is  from  R.R.  3:244.  where 
It  Is  said  that  another  plant  was  cultivated  which  hail 
long  lanceolate  lvs.,  with  deep,  el««e  saw-teeth  and 
There  U  a  white -fid.  variety. 


AA.  SttmM  with  a  tew  prickles  or  spines. 
KUllU,  Jacq.  This  Is  at  least  horticulturally  distinct 
from  the  above  by  reason  of  the  lighter  color  of  Its  fls., 
but  it  has  been  lately  referred  to  D.  Ptumierl.  B.M. 
1759  shows  the  lower  half  of  each  lobe  white,  and  a  few 
short  spines  on  the  stem.  It  adds,  "two  kinds  [of 
Duranta),  one  with  thorns  and  one  constantly  without, 
are  •  •  •  cultivated.  The  lvs.  of  the  smooth  are  larger 
and  moro  coarsely  serrated,  and  the  branches  more 
rounded  than  in  the  prickly  Duranta."  \y. 

DUSTY  KILLER.  Lychnis  eoronaria  ;  also  species 
of  Centaurea  and  Senscio. 

DUTCHMAN'S  BREECHES.    Dicentra  CucuUaria. 

DUTCHMAN'S  PIPE  is  Aristoloehia. 

DUVAUA.  A  synonym  of  Schinus. 

DtCKIA  (after  Prince  Salm-Dyck.  Q  erman  botanist, 
and  author  of  a  great  work  on  succulent  plants). 
Bromeli&csa.  About  57  species  of  succulent  plants 
from  South  America,  somewhat  resembling  century 
plants,  but  with  smaller  spines,  as  a  rule,  and  flowering 
regularly.  They  are  usually  stemlesa,  and  the  lvs.  form 
dense  rosettes.  For  culture,  see  Agape.  They  are 
rarely  cultivated  in  Florida  and  California,  and  in  a  few 
northern  collections.  The  following  have  showy  yellow 
tls.  Latest  monograph  in  Latin  by  C.  Me*  In  DC. 
Monogr.  Phan.  vol.  9  <  1H9C). 

A.  Inflorescence  amply  branched  or  panieled. 

aJtisslma,  Lindl.  Lvs.  spiny  at  the  margin  :  floral 
bracts  small,  all  manifestly  shorter  than  the  fls.  Urax. 
Raker's  plant  of  this  name  Is  really  It.  cnehoUrioidet, 
Mez.  which  is  distinguished  by  the  filaments.  Beyond 
the  tube  they  are  free  in  the  tree  D.  altissima,  while  in 
Baker's  plant  they  are  grown  together  about  a  twelfth 
of  an  inch.  The  sepals  are  obtuse  in  Lindley's  plant,  but 
acute  in  Mei's. 
aa.  Inflorescence  not  branched,  a  raceme,  or  spike. 
B.  ris.  with  scarcely  any  pedicel;  filaments  forming 


mrillora,  Schult.  Lvs.  with  small  spines  on  the  i 
gin.  shorter  than  In  D.  altissima  .-  sepals  not  emargi- 
nate  at  the  apex  :  upper  sheaths  of  the  scape  shorter 
s.  Brax. 
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BB.  Fls.  with  a  short  but  conspicuous  pedicel;  fila- 
ments not  forming  a  tube  alt  the  way. 
c.  Fls.  loosely  disposed,  erect. 
gemeUarU,  Morr.  This  Is  the  plant  which  Baker 
/I.  sulphurta,  not  Koch's  plant. 

cc.  Fls.  more  densely  disposed,  spreading. 

sulphurea,  C.  Koch,  not  Baker.  Lvs.  with  small  spines 
at  the  margin:  sheaths  of  the  scape  longer  than  the  in- 
ternode*,  the  higher  ones  entire:  bracts  lanceolate,  the 
lowest  conspicuously  longer  than  the  pedicelled  A*. : 
blades  of  the  petals  wide  and  longer  than  the  stamens. 
Braxil.  vr.  M. 

DYEB'B  WEED.    Reseda  Luteola. 

DYPSIB  (obscure  name).  Palmiceot,  tribe  Areceir. 
Perhaps  half  a  doxen  species  of  Madagascar  palms  that 
have  been  poorly  described  and  are  little  known.  They 
are  all  small,  unarmed  palms,  with  reed-like  stem*.  Lvs. 
terminal,  entire,  bind  at  the  apex  or  pltinatisect  ;  seg- 
ments split  at  the  ajiex  or  irregularly  toothed,  the  apical 
ones  confluent :  sheath  short:  spadire*  long,  loosely  Ad.: 
fruit  small,  oblong  or  ovoid,  straight  or  curved,  oblique 
at  the  base. 

No  specie*  of  Dypsis  are  common  In  cultivation,  as 
they  possess  but  little  beauty.  They  are  among  the 
easiest  and  quickest  to  (Terminate.  All  of  them  require 
a  stove  temperature.  If.  Afadtigasenrir'n*i*,  Nicholson. 
Is  also  known  as  Arcta  Madagnscarifnsis,  Mart.  P. 
pinnntitrons.  Mart.  (A.  gracilis.  Thou.),  is  one  of  sev- 
eral plants  that  have  been  known  as  A  rrca  gracilis.  It 
i*  a  pretty  palm,  now  grown  in  large  quantities  by  some 

Jabxd  G.  Smith  and  a.  W.  Ouvuh. 
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